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ERRATA. 


July 18. Mr. H. Ganpner, on page 745, line 5, alter with to without. 


July 19. Lord Sra.priner, on page 834, line 13, alter Brighton to running ; on page 825, after 


line 49, insert, on one day in the week. 


Juy 29. Lord Sanpuvurst, on page 1553, line 24, alter £90,000 to £9,000. 





An Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 10th July, 1889. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


—_o—- 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
have no desire whatever to stop the pro- 
gress of the Bill on account of any 
technical objection; but I take some 
interest in the Act which was passed 
last year, and I wish to be assured 
that the section of the Act of 1888, 
which provides that the consent of the 
Local Authority should be obtained 
before a Provisional Order is granted 
by the Board of Trade for the lighting 
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of any district, has not been forgotten. 
In the case of the Bills now before the 
House, my complaint is that we are 
asked to read them a second time with- 
out having had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the special Report of the Board 
of Trade with regard to those Orders, in 
respect to which the objection of the 
Local Authorities has been overridden. 
The section of the Act of last year pro- 
vides that, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Electric Lighting Act 
of 1882, no Provisional Order shall be 
core by the Board of Trade without 

gconsent of the Local Authority, or, 
where the Local Authority refuses its 
assent, without an Order from the Board 
of Trade suspending consent, and stat- 
ing the grounds upon which the con- 
sent is suspended. If this section of 
the Act of 1888 is to be practically 
superseded, these companies will be let 
loose upon the Metropolis, and allowed 
to occupy any district they choose to 
take up without the consent of the Local 
Authority. [Mr. Rrrontz Se ngepod 
I see that the President of the 
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Government Board shakes his head, and 
I shall be glad to learn that that is not 
so. I believe, however, that in regard 
to these Bills in no one case has the 
Local Authority given consent, or, where 
consent has been refused, that the 
Board of Trade has assigned special 
reasons why the consent of the al 
Authority should be dispensed with. 
For my ownafpart, I cannot help thinking 
that the laying out of the Metropolis 
into districts is contrary to the spirit of 
the Act of 1888. I hope that in grant- 
ing concessions the Board of Trade will 
take care that they are not granted un- 
less there is good and sufficient security 
that the companies applying for them 
are in a position to carry out the work 
they undertake. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD oF 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): Ido not complain of the course 
taken by the hon. Member, who takes 
great interest in this question, in calling 
attention to the absence of any special 
Report from the Board of Trade as to 
the reasons which have induced the 
Board to dispense with the consent of 
the Local Authority. The Act of last 
Session is properly stringent upon the 
point which the hon. Member has raised, 
but the facts are these:—A special 
Report has been duly framed ; but owing 
to that remarkable delay which con- 
stantly characterizes the work of the 
printers, it is not ready for presentation 
to the Members. There is no special 
provision requiring that the Report 
should be made to the House at any 
particular time, although I think it is 
only right and proper that it should be 
in the hands of Members before the 
Second Reading. I have had to deal 
with exceptional difficulties. The House 
is aware that last year a searching in- 
quiry was held by Major Marindin into 
all the proposals for lighting. the Metro- 
polis, made by various companies for 
various districts overlapping one another, 
and sometimes made without the consent 
of the Local Authorities. 
been with the greatest possible difficulty 
that I have been able to frame Provi- 
sional Orders as the result of that in- 
quiry at such a time of the Session, 
when I hope it will not be too late to 
pass them into law. I think it is a 


great discredit to this country that 
the Metropolis of this great Empire 
should not before this time have 


Sir G. Campbell 


{COMMONS} 


It has only | 





in Egypt. 4 


had the advantage of the electric 
light. I trust that while every 
proper interest will be safeguarded b 
the Committee to which these Bills will 
be referred, it will be found possible 
during this Session to deal with this 
matter, which might have been dealt 
with some time ago but for defects in 
the general law. We have, before 
granting the Provisional Orders, made a 
very careful inquiry into the financial 
capacity of the various companies to 
carry out the powers with which they 
ask to be intrusted; and we are satis- 
fied that we are justified in granting 
the Provisional Orders, with the belief 
that the powers will be carried into 
effect. The hon. Member has referred 
to the objections of the Local Authori- 
ties, which we have felt it our duty to 
overrule, as if those objections had been 
general. That is not the case. It 
would appear from the special Report 
that in only two cases in the whole of 
the Metropolis were objections made on 
any important grounds. The other 
objections are practically settled, and in 
the two cases in question the objections 
are not based on matters of principle, 
but on matters of detail affecting clauses, 
which matters can be properly dealt 
with by the Committee. I trust that I 
may ask the House to forward this 
subject by giving a Second Readiig to 
these Bills. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted. 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
[EXPENSES]. 

Committee to consider of authorising the 

yment, out of the moneys to be provided by 
Patna of the expenses of the prosecution 
in Scotland or Ireland of a misdemeanour 
under any Act of the present Session for the 
better Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow. 


NOTICE. 
—_o——— 
THE OPERATIONS IN EGYPT, 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I do not see the Secre- 
tary for War in his place ; but if he is 
present at the close of the sitting I shall 
ask him to state to the House the nature 
of the operations that are contemplated 
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‘in Egypt, and whether it is true that 
‘a large number of British troops have 
“been ordered up to Assouan. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— ome 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PRE. 
VENTION BILL. (No. 308.) 
Order read for consideration of Bill 
-as amended. 


New Clause (Provision as to bye-laws 
88 and 39 Vic. c. 55,)—(Mr. Attorney 
* General, )—brought up, and read the first 
“and second time, and added. 


Mr. J. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
‘IT have to move in Clause 1, line 10, to 
omit the words ‘‘a manner likely,” in 
order to insert ‘‘in such manner as.” 
_As the clause now stands the words are 
~vague and of doubtful meaning, and 
“may go a great deal further than I 
think the House intended. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
"10, to leave out the words ‘‘a manner 
“likely,” and insert the words “‘in such 
-manner as.”—( Mr. Kelly.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
“qa manner likely’ stand part of the 
iBill.” 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
‘R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): Perhaps 
“it is desirable that I should state exactly 
what I have done since the Bill left the 
‘Committee. The hon. Member for 
North Camberwell (Mr. J. Kelly) pro- 
“poses to insert words which will make 
“1t necessary that the child should have 
“been injured before any offence can be 
-committed. I feel that it is impossible 
to go as far as that, but at the same 
time I admit that the wording of the 
-clause is open to some question, and I 
‘think the third Amendment of the hon. 
‘Gentleman may be accepted, which 
substitutes the words “serious injury ”’ 
‘for the words “ to be injurious.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawao. 4 
Mer. J. KELLY moved, in page 1, 


‘line 10, to leave out the word “ un- 
“necessary.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
~ unnecessary ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Srrn R. WEBSTER: This matter was 
discussed in Committee, and the view 
~expressed was that it would be unwise 
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to make the clause one which could be 
made the means of groundless charges. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. KELLY moved, in line 11, to 
leave out ‘‘to be injurious,” and insert 
“serious injury.” 

Question, ‘“ That ‘to be injurious’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and nega- 
tived, 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ serious 
injury’ be inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir R. Wensrzr, 
Sub-section 2, of Clause 1, was made a 
separate clause (Restrictions on Employ- 
ment of Children), and various verbal 
Amendments were also made. 


*Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): I beg 
now to move in Olause 1, page 2, Sub- 
section (c), line 22, to leave out “or in 
premises licensed according to law for 
public entertainments,” and insert— 

‘‘ Other than premises licensed according to 
law for public entertainments, acrobatic and 
gymnastic performances excepted.” 

The object of this Amendment is to re- 
move the prohibition contained in the 
clause against the employment of chil- 
dren ke 10 years of age in theatres. 
The clause as it stands was adopted 
somewhat suddenly by the Committee. 
[ Cries of “No.” ] At any rate, there was 
no notice of the particular Amendment 
which was proposed for the prohibition 
of the employment of children, and the 
Amendment itself was adopted under 
a misconception of the facts. The Bill 
is a Bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
children; but it has never been alleged, 
either out of doors or in this House, 
that any cruelty to children has been 
practised in theatres. No well-attested 
case of cruelty to children has ever been 
brought before the public in connection 
with theatres; and the Director of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Rev. B. Waugh, autho- 
rizes me to state that the Society has 
taken the greatest trouble to ascertain 
whether there has been any case, 
and has failed to find a single one. It 
is quite possible that the severe training 
which is necessary for acrobatic and 
gymnastic performances may occasion- 
ally involve cruelty; but the words 
which I propose to introduce will keep 
those entertainments under the prohibi- 
tion. In the ordinary work of a theatre 
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there is no rotive for cruelty. The 
children take the greatest interest and 
leasure in the performances, and there 
is no analogy to be drawn between that 
class of work and the work which 
brought the Factory Acts into existence. 
The history of those Acts show that the 
children were employed for long hours, 
that they endured great sufferings, and 
that excessive mortality prevailed among 
them. In the case of the employment 
of children in theatres, in most in- 
stances there cannot be a doubt that the 
children are actually benefited by their 
occupation, and upon that point there is 
much evidence of a substantial cha- 
racter to be adduced. Let me take the 
evidence of Dr. Priestly and Mrs. 
Priestly. Mrs. Priestly, in a letter to 
Mr. Irving in May last, wrote— 
“Perhaps you will allow me to say that we 
have always considered that the poor children 
employed in theatres are in a more enviable 
position than their neighbours.” 
The fact is that they are enviable, be- 
cause they are well-fed, well clothed, 
and well-trained—advantages which it 
is impossible for them to get in their 
own homes. Mrs. Priestly goes on to 
say, with regard to the ward which she 
and Dr. Priestly had set up for sick 
children, that they 
‘‘always considered the little fairies and 
goblins in pantomimes had a better chance of 
recovering from dangerous illness than their 
less cared-for neighbours,’’ 
and she denounces the agitation against 
the employment of children in theatres 
as positively cruel. Dr. Priestly is far 
more qualified to give practical evidence 
upon this subject than any number of 
ladies and gentlemen who approach the 
subject with their minds filled with a 
bitter prejudice against the stage, and 
who have absolutely no practical ex- 
erience of theatres and theatrical life. 
he prohibition contained in this clause 
would have the effect of throwing hun- 
dreds of children out of employment, and 
of putting an end to many performances 
and plays which have been popular with 
the English people for generations. 
Most of the little fairies would disappear 
under this new out-burst of Puritanical 
fervour. The Midsummer Night's Dream 
would have to be played without them ; 
‘** Peascod, ‘‘ Mustard Seed,” and the 
rest will have to vanish. The ‘“‘ Duke 
of York” in Richard III. will have 


to go after them. [ Cries of ‘‘No?”] 
Mr. Jennings 


{COMMONS} 
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I do not know whether the hon 
Member who cries ‘‘No ” has ever 
played in those parts. The part of 
“Arthur” in King John will probably 
have to be struck out of the play; at 
any rate, it is often given to young 
persons under 10 years of age. 
The children in the very interest- 
ing and harmless play of Olivia, 
the dramatization of the “Vicar of 
Wakefield,”’ and in the charming play 
of Masks and Faces, will either go out or 
have to be represented by wax figures. 
We shall see ‘‘ Norma,” staggering 
across the stage under the burden 
of two overgrown tomboys instead. 
of children. ‘‘ Arline” in the Bohemian 
Girl will have to wear a cer- 
tificate suspended round her neck 
attesting that she is over 10 years of 
age, and there are numberless plays, 
well known to the public, in which some: 
of the most delightful parts will have to: 
be struck out. In the Drury Lane panto- 
mime last year there was a very pretty 
scene in which a number of girls were 
dressed up to represent dolls. They took. 
a great interest in the performance. I 
spoke to one of them, and she told me 
that she was seven years old, and was 
receiving 15s. a week. In Faust, 
which most people have been wicked 
enough to see at the Lyceum, many 
children were employed, and 
Irving-has informed me that there are 
on his staff throughout the yeur a 
number of children, some of whom are 
the children of dressers, and of other per- 
sons employed at the theatre. These: 
children assist in keeping up the home,. 
and are trained in an agreeable occu- 
pation, which enables them to provide 
their own living in after years. What 
reasonable man can see any harm in 
that, and what reason is there for the 
Legislature to interfere, and prevent 
the children from assisting their parents 
in this way? It may be said that 
although Mr. Augustus Harris and 
Mr. Irving, who I hope are not quite 
beyond the pale of salvation, do not 
illtreat children, yet they are illtreated 
in provincial theatres. In these days 
provincial theatres are almost as good: 
as theatres in London, and themanagers 
are not brutes, either by nature or by 
training. Actors and actresses as a 
class are among the most kind-hearted 
ple in the world. No doubt we may 
find a successor of Vincent Crummles 
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occasionally ; but Crummles himself was 
‘not a bad-hearted man, and Charles 
Dickens, who drew him, knew athousand 
‘times more about the theatre than any 
-of those who have drawn up this clause. 
The hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith) stated that only a small pro- 
‘portion of the children employed early 
in theatres came to any good, and that 
‘to the great bulk of little girls it meant 
hopeless ruin. That seems to be a 
“very ungenerous remark to come from 
a gentleman with such benevolent in- 
-stincts as the hon. Member. It would 
be interesting to know on what statistics 
or information the hon. Gentleman bases 
‘his assertion, which is regarded by the 
dramatic profession as a gross and 
-unmerited calumny. It certainly fixes 
-a terrible stigma upon thousands of 
girls who have performed on the stage, 
and whose subsequent lives have 
‘been quite as reputable as the lives 
-of most fashionable women of the day. 
There is no calling or profession which 
insures the constant practice of virtue. 
Even politicians sometimes make slips, 
‘but the stage is no worse than any 
other calling in this respect. If con- 
tamination of morals takes place in 
connection with theatrical life, I should 
imagine that it was after the age of 
10 years, and the hon. Gentleman 
should have moved an Amendment 
prohibiting the employment of all 

ersons in theatres above that age. 
‘It is clear the hon. Gentleman has 
made no inquiry on the subject. I 
thave taken the trouble to do so, and 
I have in my hand a long list of 
‘names of girls who have been employed 
-at various times at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and who, according to the hon. Member 
for Flintshire, have all gone into per- 
-dition. I willtake twoorthreeinstances 
-out of it almost at random. The House 
will not expect me to give the names of 
these girls, although I have reason to 
‘believe the girls would not object to my 
doing so. The list, however, is entirely 
at the disposal of any hon. Gentleman. 
The first case is that of a hardened 
offender, a girl only 10 years of age. She 
has been on the stage for several years, 
and last Christmas she performed in 
the pantomime at Newcastle. No 
unusual symptoms of depravity have 
yet broken out in her. Another 


~case is that of a young lady who 
began her 


career at Drury Lane 
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Theatre, and who is now the principal 
dancer at the Crystal Palace. Let me 
remind the House that these girls are 
not lost sight of by their most admirable 
trainers. As they grow older, engage- 
ments are provided for them in pro- 
vincial theatres, and while they do their 
duty they are neverforgotten. There is 
another young lady of 18 whois now 
engaged in the Carl Rosa Company. 
Another is at the present time appearing 
in the Royal Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden. Another is second dancer at 
the Empire Theatre, earning £1 15s. 
a week. Another, who began at Drury 
Lane at seven years of age, is now one 
of the principal dancers in the Orystal 
Palace outdoor ballet. Another is 
engaged at Birmingham; another is in 
the Crystal Palace ballet, and receiving 
£2 a week ; another is a principal dancer 
in the Carl Rosa Company, and has 
married a member of the company; 
another has passed into a West End 
milliner’s establishment; another has 
left the stage and married a gentleman 
in America, and I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will not look upon her as having 
necessarily sunk into hopeless ruin. 
These are some cases, and there are 
many others in the list calculated to 
produce a very different impression on 
the mind from that which was suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman in his gloomy 
picture of a procession of children pass- 
ing across the stage into eternal ruin. 
Let me mention other instances; 
the force of which I believe the 
whole civilized world will recognise. 
Edmund Kean, one of the eatest 
actors who ever lived, performed on the 
stage before he was nine years old; and 
the worthy successor of Edmund Kean, 
and the greatest actor of our time, Mr. 
Henry Irving, writes to say— 

‘The earliest years in a theatre are often of 
infinite value to members of our calling, and I 
do not hesitate to say that some of our most 
distinguished actresses owe their success very 
largely to the fact that they were brought up 
in the theatre, and that the stage was to them 
both a nursery and a schoolroom.” 


Miss Kate Terry performed in a theatre 
long before she was 10 years of age; 
she played the part of ‘‘Arthur”’ in King 
John, when she was eight. [Mr. Mun- 
pEtLa, “Oh! oh!”’] Miss Ellen Terry 
played the part of the ‘‘ Duke of York ” 
in Richard IJ. when six years of age. 
That is her own belief, though, of course, 
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it may be the right hon Gentleman 
knows better; and, if so, Iam sure Miss 
Ellen Terry will be delighted to receive 
any information regarding her early life 
from one who knows so much more 
about it than she does herself. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I did not desire to contradict the 
hon. Gentleman when he spoke of Miss 
Kate Terry at eight years of age playing 
the part of “‘Arthur.” I remembered that 
historically ‘‘ Arthur” was 16 years old 
when he was killed. 

*Mr. JENNINGS: At any rate, the 
= was performed by Miss Kate Terry 

efore she was 10 years of age. Mrs. 
Bancroft appeared on the stage before 
she was 10, and so did Mrs. Kendal and 
Miss Bateman. There are some persons 
in the world whe look on a theatre asa 
haunt of vice,except on Sunday evenings, 
when they hire it for the purpose of 
preaching what they call a sermon. 
They are furious with the stage unless 
they are themselves playing on it the 
part of the amateur divine. They picture 
to themselves horrible scenes of the 
frightful orgies which go on behind the 
scenes of a theatre—when they are not 
there to look after morals. The fact is 
that behind the scenes of a theatre is a 
| arred of business which is most rigidly 
ocked after; admission behind the 
scenes of our great theatres is almost 
as difficult to obtain as admission to 
Buckingham Palace. The behaviour 
there is, as a rule, far more decorous than 
that witnessed in many places of much 
greater pretensions. Cases of cruelty in 
theatres are most. rare and exceptional ; 
and it is to meet the very few cases that 
the words to which I object have 
been introduced into the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Evesham (Sir R. 
Temple) bas very warmly supported the 
prohibition of the employment of chil- 
dren in theatres. He stated that the 
Amendment to strike out the prohibition 
was not only wrong, but diametrically the 
opposite of what.is right. The hon. 
Member for Evesham apparently has 
not inquired personally into the subject, 
but two of his colleagues on the London 
School Board have done so; and after 
an inspection of the arrangements of the 
theatre for training and educating the 
children, they came to the conclusion 
that the employment of the children 
was not only good, but, as the hon. 
Member would put it, was diametrically 
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the opposite of bad. General Sims,.. 
one of these gentleman, is now an 
ardent advocate of the employment of © 
children in theatres, whereas he was- 
formerly most bitterly opposed to it. 
The hon. Member seems to think that. 
every child who is not educated under 
the direction of the School Board is lost, . 
and he comes forward with great seve- 
rity, snd pronounces a decree of excom-- 
munication against it. But if the hon. 
Member is going to excommunicate alk. 
children not brought up under a School. 
Board, he has his work cut out for him;. 
because there are many people in the- 
constituencies who believe that children 
can be more cheaply and more efficicently 
educated without the intervention of* 
the School Board than with it. In fact,. 
they are almost as much afraid of the- 
School Board asthe hon. Memberappears 
to be of the awful orgies that go on be- 
hind the scenes in the theatres. Again, 
it is said that if the children are not em-- 
ployed in the theatres at night they will: 
be in bed; but that by no means follows. . 
Some persons seems to think that at 7 
or 8 in the evening these young children, 
if not engaged at the theatre, will be- 
carried gently upstairs and put into. 
a comfortable, curtained brass bedstead ;. 
but that is not the lot of the children of 
the poor. Let hon. Gentlemen visit the- 
purlieus of Drury Lane late at night, or 
the ghastly slums within pistol shot of° 
this House. They will see how little- 
their dream corresponds with the reality... 
They will find hundreds of children be-- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock, or even later, 
drifting about the doors of the gin. 
shops, or grovelling in the gutters with. 
oaths and curses ringing in their ears. . 
Of these children it may indeed be said: 
that they are ‘‘ born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards”; and almost any- 
thing which takes them, even for @ 
time, from their misery and degradation. 
should be welcomed as an alleviation 
of the hardships of their lot. The theatre- 
to some extent does this work. I admit. 
that it does the work imperfectly; it 
does not carry it out on the scale- 
we should all like to see; but it is. 
better than nothing. It offers to 
hundreds of children remunerative em- 
ployment, and it does this at that time - 
of year when help is most needed— 
in the depth of winter, when their- 
parents are out of work, and when the; 
home is going to pieces. The theatre» 
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provides them with the means of carrying 
clothing and food to their parents, who 
are very often in a state of hunger and 
wretchedness, It was assumed to my 
great astonishment throughout the pre- 
vious discussion that every parent who 
derives help from a child is neces- 
sarily a worthless reprobate. But 
this is not the case. ere are mgny 
fathers who are incapacitated by sick- 
ness or by accident from providing for 
the livelihood of their children. There 
are many others who are in the still more 
pitiable plight of being able and will- 
ing to work, but who are {not able to 
find work to do, the most heart- breaking 
position any man can find himself in 
who has others depending upon 
him for support. the House 
take the worthless reprobates into 
consideration, they are also bound 
not to exclude this suffering class. 
In many and many a case, some of 
which are within my own personal 
knowledge, the broker’s man has been 
kept out of the home, and the widowed 
mother has been kept out of the work- 
house by the exertions of the children 
who are employed in theatres. The 
operation of this clause can only be of 
the most harmful character. It shuts 
against these children of the poor al- 
most the only door of escape from their 
rags, their misery, and their squalid 
homes. The clause as it stands is one 
for the infliction of cruelty on chil- 
dren, and not for its prevention; and 
I entreat the House to strike out 
these most objectionable words, and to 
adopt the alteration which I now move. 

Major RASCH (Essex): As a mem- 
ber of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, I rise to second the 
Amendment. I think that this portion 
of the Bill will do more harm than good 
tochildren. It will prevent them from 
earning a few shillings in the winter 
months, when money in the homes of the 
poor is most urgently needed. I think 
that the Gentlemen, actuated no doubt 
by the best motives, who succeeded in 
inserting this alteration in the Bill on 
the last occasion, have been guided more 
by sentimental than by practical con- 
siderations in dealing with the subject. 
It is important to bear in mind that the 
employment of young children in 


theatres has been prevalent in this 
country for many years, and under 
proper regulations I maintain that no 
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harm can result to children so em- 
ployed. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, Sub- 
section (c), lines 22 and 23, to leave out 
the words— 

‘* Or in premises licensed according to law for 
public entertainments,” 
and insert the words— 

‘* Other than premises licensed according to 
law for theatrical or dramatic entertainments, 
acrobatic and gymnastic performances ex- 
cepted.”’—(Mr. Jennings.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
pro osed to beleft out stand part of the 

*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I am 
sure that the House has listened with 
much interest to the able speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jennings). I 
readily recognize the sincerity of that 
speech, and I[ believe that the hon. 

entleman is acting according to his 
convictions for the good of the children. 

I admit that this is a fair arguable case 
from his point of view; but I still hold 
the opinion that it cannot be good for 
young children under 10 years of age 
to be employed in the heated and 
forcing atmosphere of theatres. I be- 
lieve that such employment is injurious 
not only to the nerves but to the mental 
and physical development of children. 
The toa. Member quoted instances of 
actresses having been employed in 
theatres at five years of age; but I am 
certain that no hon. Gentleman in the 
House would dream of permitting any 
child of his to be so employed at four or 
five years of age, or even at 10 years 
of age. Now let me call the attention 
of the House to the view of the leading 
theatrical paper in the country on the 
subject. the Fra speaks words of truth 
and soberness, for it says that, in the 
interest of the drama, it objects to the 
employment of very young children in 
theatres, and it added that, even in the 
case of children of real talent for acting, 
in its opinion, it was injurious to the 
development of that talent to put its 
little possessors to work too early, for 
the forcing process was always an un- 
healthy one. It is also asked by the 
writer why an exception should be made 
in favour of a calling like that of the 
stage, which is admittedly one of the 
most exhausting and exacting both for 
nerves and body. It is further shown 
that in France, Belgium, and the State 
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of New York, it has been decided that 
children should not be employed on the 
stage until they were 15 years of age. 
As a matter of fact, however, I find 
that, according to the laws of the State 
of New York, the age is really 16. In 
moving his Amendment the hon. Gentle- 
man confined himself to the case of 
some of the best managed theatres in 
London. But this question is not to 
be argued mainly with reference 
to a few exceptional cases of good 
management. It has to be argued 
with reference to the thousands 
of poor, second-rate, and some- 
times very low and demoralizing places 
of amusement scattered all over the 
country. Iam not ignorant of the effect 
of some of these low places of amuse- 
ment on the morals of children. There 
are tens of thousands of children who 
have been horribly demoralized by 
attending some of the low music-halls, 
penny gaffs, and inferior classes of 
theatres. The children employed in those 
theatres pass from town to town; they 
are a sort of vagrant population without 
education ; and if this clause can be en- 
forced we shall be enabled to bring a 
large number of those children under 
good, sound, wholesome instruction. As 
to the morality of the stage, I admit I 
spoke somewhat strongly on the last 
occasion ; but, speaking from what I 
know, I hold that the theatrical profes- 
sion is nota safe one. There is a very 
large percentage of evil in the theatrical 
profession, and this view I adopt from 
the mouths of some of the most eminent 
members of that profession. But I will 
not go into that subjectnow. What we 
hold is this, that up to 10 years of age 
a child is not fit to be employed in the 
unhealthy and forcing atmosphere of the 
theatre, which is injurious to its health, 
education, and character. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton - under 
Lyne): I must say the zeal and sincerity 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Smith) are so 
ardent and his motives so worthy that 
his opinions ought to be treated with 
the greatest respect; but I am rather 
surprised that the hon. Member should 
have made an offer to liberal sentiments, 
because in the course he is taking the 
hon. Member is departing from the 

rinciple of liberty which was once the 
oast of all Liberals and Radicals, which, 





I am sorry to say, is now mainly advo-. 


cated from the Ministerial Benches—the 
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principle that you have no right to 
interfere with the liberty or calling of 
other people except where strong public 
necessity is shown. So far from showing 
oer such necessity, the hon. Member can 
only say that the theatrical avocation is 
exciting and exhausting to the nerves of 
children. The hon. Member has made 
an &ppeal also to our feelings as parents. 
Well, I confess that as regards my own 
children, I should be sorry to see them 
working in the healthiest and best 
ventilated factory in England, or working 
in the shops, or in a great many other 
callings in which, I hope, it will always 
be lawful for the children of the poor to 
be engaged. ButI say there is nothin 

in which my own children up to aid 
beyond the age of 10 take a greater 
delight and enjoyment than in acting or 
what they call ‘‘dressing up,” and 
instead of its injuring their nerves they 
always seem to me the better forit. The 
children of the hon. Member (Mr. 8. 
Smith), equally well brought up,no doubt, 
are not allowed toact ; but I doubt if they 
have enjoyed the little sedate occupa- 
tions of their youth as much as my 
children have enjoyed theirs. The hon. 
Member in making his next point read a 
quotation from the Era. If he had read 
alittle further he would have seen where 
the cloven hoof came in, because he 
would have observed that the Hra was 
going in for the protection of grown up 
actors; and objected to the competition 
of little children. The hon. Member 
thus departed from democratic p:inciples 
in two respects. First, he departed from 
them by attempting unduly to interfere 
with lawful rights and liberties; and, 
secondly, he departed from them ir advo- 
cating protection for grown up people. 
As for myself I am not surprised that the 
Era put this point so strongly ; because 
the old actors not only have to compete 
with children, but often have to compete 
with them very much to their own dis- 
advantage. I have never seen the 
Pirates of Penzance better played than 
when the parts were performed by 
children. To the list already quoted of 
great actresses who appeared on the 
stage at a very early age might be added 
the name of Mrs. Siddons, and many 
others. It is said that children are not 
necessary to the stage; but, in my 
opinion, the interest of many plays and 
operas would be destroyed if little 
children could not actin them. Could 
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Prince Arthur or Little Lord Fauntleroy 
be played by grown-up og. 7 
‘‘ Arline” were bound to be over 20 
years of age she would never reach 
“the marble halls,” and her gloomy 
father would not be able to sing 
“The heart bowed down.” If the 
unhappy fruits of Adelgiso’s intimacy 
with the Roman soldier were two grown- 
up young ladies, looking as if they had 
just come out, and seemingly well able 
to take care of themselves, and inclined 
rather than otherwise to follow their 
mother’s example, what would become of 
the opera? There is something which 
almost lends itself to ridicule in the 
notion that children are any the worse as 
regards training, treatment, or education 
in consequence of their being employed 
on the stage. At the bottom of the 
honest opposition of the hon. Member 
opposite is the belief that the stage has 
a corrupt and demoralizing influence, 
and consequently he desires to protect 
little children from being trained up as 
actors and actresses. That sentiment 
ought not to influence hon. Members in 
departing from the sound principle laid 
down by democratic writers that Parlia- 
ment has no right to conduct the affairs 
of the nation by these ill-advised 
attempts to do good, which always result 
in doing harm, and by proceeding on 
the notion that no people are able to look 
after their own interests without the 
interference of Parliament. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
It is somewhat curious that there appears 
to be a difference ot opinion on this ques- 
tion of ballet girls according to the side 
of the House on which hon. Members 
sit. For my own part, I do not consider 
it a political question in any way. I can 
understand Gentlemen taking one side 
or the other ; but what I do not under- 
stand is that Gentlemen calling them- 
selves Liberals take one side of the 
question, while most Oonservatives 
take the other. I feel myself in unison 
with the Attorney General upon this 
matter. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is wost anxious to put an end to 
cruelty to children; but after having 
thoroughly investigated this matter, he 
does not believe that there is any cruelty 
in the present system as far as regards 
theatres. Most of my hon. Friends are 
opposed to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stockport. On most 


subjects they doubtless know a great 
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deal more than I do; but on this subj-ct 
of ballet girls I must claim to know as 
much as anyone else. I will take the 
case of Drury Lane as a test case. One 
half of the children employed there are 
under 10 years of age. If trained em 
receive from 1s. 6d. to 2s. for eac 
performance ; if not trained, from 9d. 
to ls. At Christmas there are about 12 
performancesa week, and the pantomime 
goes on for a considerable number of 
weeks, If this employment causes no 
injury to the children, surely it is p-r 
se an advantage that they and their 
families should have at Christmas the 
benefit of the few shillings which they 
earn. But then my hon. Friends say, 
“Why should you make one law for 
theatres and another law for factories ? ” 
The reason is that a theatre is not a 
factory, and that a factory is not a 
theatre. One cannot imagine that 
children, if they had their choicw, 
would want to go to work in a 
factory. The work is very hard there, 
but in a theatre it is exactly the reverse 
—a sort of educational system united 
with amusement. In fact. a theatre is 
a sort of Kindergarten. The children, 
from a physical point of view, learn to 
move about well; they are well washed 
and taken care of, and they gain infi- 
nitely more in the hours which they 
pass in the theatre than they would gain 
by remaining at home. It must not be 
supposed, as the hon. Member for Stock- 
rt has pointed out, that these children, 
if they stopped at home, would be taken 
by nurses to little brass-bound bed- 
steads at an early hour of the evening. 
In all probability they would be found 
running about the streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the slums of London at all 
hours of the night. We have been told 
by the Member for Flintshire that the 
opinion of the profession is against the 
employment of children. The hon. Mem- 
ber cited the Hra as representing the 
views of the profession. Itshould be 
remembered, however, that a deputation 
from all the London managers waited 
upon the Home Secretary, and the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that it was 
a fairly representative deputation of the 
profession, and that they were one and 
all in favour of the employment of chil- 
dren. The hon. Member for Flintshire, 
while admitting that the London 
theatres are well conducted, says there 
are thousands of places throughout the 
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country where children are demoralized. 
I wish the hon. Member had not been 
so vague in his statement, but had 
named some particular cuses. In re- 
spect to this Amendment, it is to 
be noted that it does not cover 
music-halls. The Amendment speaks 
only of places which are licensed for 
dramatic entertainments. No doubt 
there are music-halls into which no chil- 
dren, whatever their age, should go, but 
this is a question of theatres, and 
theatres alone; and theatres in the 
country are almost in every case as well 
managed as theatres in London. If the 
hon. Member for Flintshire will come 
with me to some theatres in the evening 
I will introduce him to the ladies and 
gentlemen there, and the hon. Gentle- 
man will, Tam sure, be convinced that 
there is n> bad treatment of the children. 
Theatrical people are generally kindly, 
aud the only injury to the chil- 
dren is injury to their stomachs 
from too many sugar plums and cakes. 
The hon. Member says that employment 
at such an early age injures the children 
prysically, particularly their nerves. 

as he given any evidence to show it? 
Has he quoted the opinions of any 
medical man? No; but a medical 
authority was quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Jennings), who stated 
precisely the reverse. There can be no 
doubt that it in no way injures the 
children physically to go through this 
small amount of work—play I would 
rather call it. As to immorality, I do 
not understand the views of my hon. 
Friend on that subject. Does he mean 
that children under 10 would be de- 
moralized, but that they would not be 
demoralized if above 10? Of course, 
some of the girls go to the bad, I 
perfectly admit it. And it is as perfectly 
certain that there are politicians who go 
to the bad in this House. But, as a 
matter of hard fact, it is exceedingly 
rare that girls brought to the theatre at 
a very early age go to the bad; they 
look upon the thing as a matter of busi- 
ness. The girls who go to the bad are 
those who go on the stage at 18 or 19 
without preliminary training. I speak 
from an exact knowledge of the subject, 
whereas my hon. Friend only has a 
theory about ballet girls which is evolved 
from his own inner consciousness. As 
to the difficulty with regard to educa- 
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tion, I deny that the children belong 
to the vagrant population unless where 
their parents move about the country, 
and ane that is the case does my hon. 
Friend intend to stop them? The idea 
that the children will lose their educa- 
tion by going to theatres before 10 is a 
mistake. At Drury Lane and other 
places there are schools for the children, 
who, I believe, are as well educated as: 
they would be at Board Schools. I hope 
the House will take a practical view of 
the matter, and that nobody will give 
his Vote upon the question because he 
sits upon this or upon the other side of 
the House. Ido not believe children 
suffer harm by taking to the stage 
under 10 years, either physically, 
morally, or intellectually. But whether 
they suffer morally or not, it is not a 
question for a Bill for the prevention of 
cruelty, because in no case can it be 
proved that any sort of cruelty exists. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Ido not pretend to compete 
with my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down in knowledge or experience about 
one aspect of this question, which I 
venture to say is totally foreign both to 
the clause and the Amendment under 
discussion. I agree with my hon. 
Friend that this is not a political ques- 
tion; and if my hon. Friend studies 
the Division List of a fortnight ago 
he will find that the very valuable 
Amendment on the subject was 
carried both by Liberal and Con- 
servative votes. I hope, therefore, the 
House will exercise its common sense, 
and not be influenced by the amusing and 
almost fantastic arguments of my hon. 
Friend. The hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Jennings), in nis able speech, laid 
down the proposition that Gentlemen 
should not attempt to legislate on this. 
question who had no _ practical 
knowledge, or who were without a con- 
siderable amount of acquaintance with 
the subject of the performances of chil- 
dren in the theatres. Well, the same 
kind of arguments were used against 
Lord Shaftesbury with regard to the 
Factory Acts. It was said that the 
Conservative and Agricultuaal Party 
were in absolute ignorance of the con- 
dition of factory children, and that the 
children, if not employed in factories, 


would be roaming about our large towns, 


and would be subjected to all sorts of 
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evil influences. And as now with the 
theatres, instances were given of great 
factories in Lancashire conducted in the 
most 
greatest consideration for the interests 
of the children employed. It was also 
said that if not trained early they 
would not be fit for labour in factories. 
The same was said even of mines, and 
it was argued that if the employment of 
children was stopped the race of miners 
would cometoanend. Iam not object- 
ing to the employment of these children 
because they are employed in theatres. I 
am objecting to the employment of chil- 
dren under 10 anywhere, whether in the 
factory, theatre, the church, or the 
chapel. I object to children under 10 
being obliged to work for their living, 
and to isolate cases of destitute parents 
being brought forward in support of 
the argument of hon. Gentlemen, such 
eases being no justification. The 
point is whether, in legislation affect- 
ing children, we will or will not allow 
children under 10 to labour. We 
have prohibited children’s labour in 
factories and mines; we have gone 

a great deal further. We talk of 
healthy occupations. What more 
healthy occupation than agriculture? 
and yet we have prohibited children 
under 10 from working upon a farm. 
Acrobatic performances in the case of 
children I believe to be distinctly cruel, 
but I do not deal with that point now. 
I plead that there should be no excep- 
tion, and that in this country children 
under 10 years shall not be employed. 
A wise, a humane, and a Christian 
State claims the right to regulate these 
things, and it is on that ground I shall 
give my vote. . 

*Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Worces- 
ter, Evesham): I rise with much re- 
gret to oppose the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport ; but I 
feel that, owing to the position which I 
have taken, and still hold, in relation to 
the elementary education of London 
children, I have no alternative. I am 
further called upon to briefly address 
the House, because my hon. Friend has 
done me the honour to allude to the 
part I took in our proceedings a fort- 
night ago, and he virtually said that my 
vision was bounded by the horizon of 
the School Board. But my hon. Friend 
shot his arrow very wide of the mark. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 

not present; House counted, and 40 

Members being found present, 


*Srr RICHARD TEMPLE: Before- 
this little interruption, I was say-- 
ing my hon. Friend the Member: 
for Stockport was wide of  the- 
mark when he said my _ view 
was bounded by the School Board, for it 
is well-known that I, though a member- 
of the School Board, am a thorough ad- 
vocate of the voluntary system, and do- 
my best to promote education in all 
voluntary schools. Against theatrical 
training I saynothing—thatis, the schools. 
kept up inside theatres for the children 
employed there; only I say let those chil- 
dren take part in them who are over 10° 
years of age. Ido not say that there 
should be no little fairies. It is by no 
means a question of fairies or no fairies ;. 
but whether the fairies shall be under- 
or over 10 years of age. My hon. Friend 
gave us a long list of performances—- 
charming plays some of them—which he- 
says could never be acted unless children 
under 10 are allowed to take part in the- 
performance. Now, I ask hon. Members. 
is this really a practical objection ? Will 
any man of the world believe that the 
fact of the age of a child being 
10 or 11, eight and a_ half, or 
ten and a half, can make any differ- 
ence to the performance? If this- 
Bill passes into law all those charming 
performances alluded to can go on with-- 
out any appreciable difference to the 
audience. But the difference will be 
very great for the children and fortheir 
future, and I say it would be the quint- 
essence of selfishness if, for the sake of 
theatrical finance or to avoid some slight - 
modification in spectacular representa- 
tion or pantomime, we condemned the 
children to those evils which all educa- 
tional authorities declare to exist. We- 
have heard mention of many distin- 
guished persons whose career on the 
stage began at a very tender age, 
re all that need be said is that: 
these were exceptional cases for which 
we cannot legislate, and I think 
also these were children of well-to-do 

arents, and were probably of gentle- 
Dirth, We are not thinking of that 
class; we are thinking of the many~ 
who come from the poorest and most un- 
happy homes in the neighbourhood of. 
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‘Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Then 
‘much has been said in support of the 
‘argument that there is no cruelty to 


-these children. Now, I would remind my. 


hon. Friend and those who a with 
‘him that we have never urged, and are 
/not now urging, that the children are 
-eruelly treated. On the contrary, I 
-quite acknowledge that nowadays 
young children are well taken care of in 
the theatres. Butif nothing is to be 
admitted into this Bill but what comes 
- Strictly under the definition of cruelty, 
then a great part of this long clause 
‘with its sub-sections must go to the 
wall. This particularly applies to Sub- 
section OC; but all the arguments my 
‘hon. Friend has used in regard to this 
sub-section apply equally to the other 
- sub-sections ; and if we are justified in 
maintaining Sub-sections A and B, we 
-are by parity of reasoning equally 
justified, so far as the cruelty argu- 
ment goes, in so dealing with Sub- 
section C. Then, as regards the conduct 
of theatrical managers—and one of the 
-ablest, Mr. Augustus Harris—my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport is not 
“the only Member of the House who 
enjoys the advantage of Mr. Harris’s 
acquaintance. I also have that honour, 
-and I quite acknowledge the care he 
takes of the education of the children in 
his theatre. Indeed, he has done this so 
much that we now welcome him as an 
accession to the ranks of the practical 
educationalists of the country. But 
this leads me to point out that let the 
proprietor of the theatre do his best 
towards the education of the children, 
still he is under great disadvantages, 
“not only as regards instruction given in 
the class-room, as I pointed out in my 
reply to the Attorney General a fort- 
night ago, but the disadvantages ex- 
‘tend to the morele, the physique, the 
health and general condition of the 
-children. It may be said they enjoy 
the nocturnal performance ; but what is 
their condition the next morning after 
rt up late at night amid the glare 
and blare, the rush and crush, the hurry 
and bustle at the theatre? They sleep, 
-of course, worn out and exhausted with 
excitement, and most certainly are not 
‘fit for school work the next day. 
This is really the truth of the matter. 
“The hon. Member for Northampton 
spoke of this life being a sort of Kin- 
-dergarten system, and so it may be, 
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only it is the Kindergarten at the wrong 
hour, with injury to the nervous system 
of the children. An eminent medical 
authority has been quoted against my 
view. But we know for ourselves, with- 
out consulting professional advice, that 
late hours at night amidst excitement 
is most injurious to the nervous system 
of very young children. Allusion has 
been made to the opinion of one or two 
of my colleagues on the School Board ; 
but they are the very smallest get 
in a Board of 53 members. An 
I can assure my hon. Friend that 
without doubt the Board, as a body, are 
entirely opposed to this employment in 
theatres of children at a tender age, 
and for several years we have been 
agitating with this view. Some of us, 
as a deputation from the Board, waited 
upon the Home Secretary recently and 
ras our views before him. Of course, 
ereceived us with his usual urbanity and 
listened to us with his wonted patience. 
I am sure, whether he agreed with us 
or not, he will testify to the earnestness 
of our representations and the amount of 
specific information we laid before him. 
I may mention one who bears a name 
honoured and respected in every part of 
this House that I am sure will carry 
authority, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, and any- 
one who doubts the soundness of the view 
put forward by the School Board should 
read this lady’s pamphlet on the em- 
ployment of children in theatres, and 
the opinions of a large number of school 
mistresses, teachers, and educational 
authorities there quoted. I will only 
add that the universal opinion of 
these is fully borne out by the 
experience of our School Board 
members, managers, visitors, and in- 
spectors that this employment of 
children is highly deleterious, and 
cannot by any process be made vther- 
wise. Mr. Augustus Harris may do his 
best, but he cannot override that law 
of nature that prescribes rest for young 
children at night. It is said that these 
children would, if not at the theatre, 
be running about the streets; but here, 
I will venture to say, there is an 
amount of exaggeration amounting 
almost to an unintentional misrepre- 
sentation of fact. The number of 
children to be found in the streets at 
a late hour is comparatively small, and 
this I know from information collected 
by the School Board through the special 
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establishments maintained for picking 
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up nocturnal waifs and strays. Lastly, 
I beg the House to remember that 
we make a moderate proposal, and 
draw the line at about 10 years of age, 
and in that respect we have the pre- 
cedent of the Factory Act. Before con- 
cluding, I ask leave to say just a few 
words on behalf of the London poor, 
Of course there are some unfeeling and 
neglectful parents to whom this Bill is 
justly applicable. But for one case of 
this kind, I find in the course of my 
educational duties a dozen cases where 
parents behave wonderfully well under 
their hard circumstances, where mothers, 
themselves ill-fed and ill-clad, yet 
manage to send their children to 
school with decent aspect, and in 
tolerably fair condition. And in 
conclusion, I do entreat the House, and 
all those who are interested in edu- 
cation, and all those who feel a real 
concern for humanity and for the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century. to sup- 
port this not fantastic and fanatical, but 
practical and businesslike proposal, and 
so guard the little ones, of the rising 
generation. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Cirences- 
ter): Sir, it must have struck the House 
how the arguments used on the other 
side are all founded on one or two 
special and exceptional instances. I 
am not here to say that the stage is 
corrupt or immoral; I am not here to 
say that some of the good ladies, whose 
names have been mentioned here to-day, 
do not take the liveliest interest in the 
dear children; J am not here to say 
anything against the management of Mr. 
Augustus Harris; but Iam here to argue 
avery much broader and a much more 
serious question altogether. I do not 
think that the way in which the case has 
been put has removed any of my objec- 
tions. What is the case? That we 
should make a special exception in the 
legislation of this country as to the 
labour of children in favour of one par- 
ticular employment. We have legislated 
for a long time past to restrict the hours 
of labour of women and children, and 
to prevent little children of tender years 
being employed at all. We say to the 


working classes—‘‘It is so important 
from our point of view that edu- 
cation shall reach the mass of the 
people, and that every child shall be 
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equipped to fight the battle of life, that 
we impose special disabilities upon you, 
and we ask you to submit to what is 
often a very serious self-denial. We- 
will not take an excuse if a child is kept 
at home to nurse a sick brother or sister ;. 
we will not take an excuse if the child 
is employed to assist its parents in: 
their employment, nor will we allow the 
child to be sent to any factory or ordi- 
nary trade till it has reached a definite 
age and a definite educational standard, 
yet one thing, and one thing only, we will 
allow these children of tender years to 
do, to minister to the amusement of the- 
British people.” ‘‘ Butchered to make a 
Roman holiday” is a familiar saying. 
If you want to employ those children to 
minister to the amusement of the upper 
and middle classes you will have to 
make out a very much stronger case: 
than has yet been made. Be it observed 
that the case is thrown over as regards. 
ordinary music halls, and it is only 
theatres which are to be thus specially 
privileged. The advocates of this exemp- 
tion have now thrown over all except 
the dramatic profession ; but in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and all large places, the 
border line between the theatre and 
the music hall is a very narrow one, and 
at all places of entertainment which 
obtain a theatrical license young chil- 
dren will be employed. They may not 
go out to sell flowers or matches, but 
they may be fairies on the stage. I deny 
the statement that hundreds would be 
thrown out of employment, and I do- 
not believe that the pantomime would 
be spoiled because children could not be 
employed under the age of 10 years. 
The case was put as well as it could 
be put by the Attorney General on 
a * asthe occasion. The Attorney 
General spoke of the encouragement of 
exceptional talents and exceptional 
voices. I wondered when I heard him: 
how he came to forget that the one way 
to ruin a voice is to exercise it at too 
early an age. The Attorney General 
does not appear to assent; but I heard 
one of the most celebrated vocalists of | 
the day laugh at what the Attorney 
General said, and observed that the sure 
way to ruin a promising voice was to 
work it before the age of 10 years. I 
tell you what the special talents are— 
a good-looking face and a specially good. 
pair of legs. [‘‘Oh!’’) Lam sorry plaim. 
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‘speaking is necessary. The hon. Member 
for Stockport read a list of instances, 
‘but they were all “ ballet.” 

*Mr. JENNINGS: I gave a list of 
some of the most celebrated plays in 
English literature. 

*Mz. WINTERBOTHAM: The hon. 
Gentleman has misunderstood me. I 
referred to the cases he read to the 
‘House of individuals, and what they are 
4Moing now, and in almost every case it 
was the ballet. My statement is that 
+hey are employed as specially pretty 
dhildren, and that the great proportion 
join the ballet corps afterwards. I 
am not afraid of being told that I am 
‘in favour of grandmotherly legisla- 
-tion when I advocate the protection of 
-these children of tender years from 
being brought up to this profession 
by special relaxation of the law. What 
‘becomes of them? They grow up as 
‘ballet girls, and what becomes of 75 

r cent of the ballet girls? Ask the 
ity Missionaries, and the devoted ladies 
who do such noble work among their 
-fallen sisters! They grow older, their 
limbs become stiffer, younger ballet 
girls compete with them, they have 
been exposed to a certain atmosphere, 
-certain tastes have been developed, they 
are not fitted for the ordinary pur- 
suits of the world, they leave the ballet, 
and what becomes of them ? I am sorry 
to say, but I believe it to be the sad 
truth, that the majority of these poor 
girls go on the streets; and I feel, Mr. 

peaker, that I am only discharging my 
duty in reminding the House of this 
serious fact. I readin a paper called 
the En’tracte :— | 

“ When Flossy has put on gorgeous raiment 
for the theatre, and has taken ever so smalla 
part in a successful scene, her affection for 


sewing buttons on her brother’s shirt is very 
- small.” 


It is gravely argued that the children 
like it. Are we necessarily doing our 
duty by these little ones by letting them 
do the pleasant thing? The society 
papers are all against us, but they are 
generally on-'the side of the pleasure 
loving public. Iam sorry to see that 
‘they have enlisted Mr. Punch against 
what I think is the right side on this 
question, for heis generally on the right 
side. The opposition has been called 
-“ cant,” ‘“‘religious hypocrisy,” ‘hu- 
manitarianism,” and the usual epithets 
zhave been applied to us. We had all this 
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when we were legislating for the protec- 
tion of women and children not Icngago ; 
we had to meet it on the question of 
flogging in the Army; we had it when we 
attacked the wicked and disgraceful 
Army brothel system in India and put 
an end to it last year,and the same 
thing happens now. But I care not 
what is said of us; it is as a Christian 
I am going to vote; itis the cause of 
‘these little ones’? so dear to Christ 
that we plead for to-day. I accuse no one 
who differs from me of not being per- 
fectly conscientious in this matter. I 
know that there are good people who 
own those gin palaces, which one hon. 
Member alluded to, from the influence of 
which the fairies, he said, were taken who 
spend money generously and liberally, 
and who would be shocked if they were 
accused of being in any way responsible 
for the poverty, vice, and crime connected 
with such places. I hope I have not 
said a word to — that those who 
support this Amendment are not per- 
fectly conscientious in their views ; but it 
is because I believe the moral and 
spiritual welfare of these dear little 
children of 6, 7, and 8 years old is 
involved that I am going to vote 
against the Amendment. There are 
parents who are willing to sell their 
children. 
An Hon. Memsegr: Oh, oh! 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: We know, 
alas that that is so; and although some 
hon. Member says ‘‘ Oh,” we have 
ample proof that there are parents 
willing to sell their children even for an 
evil purpose, while numbers are ready 
.to sell them for the purpose of earning 
money. But we are dealing now with 
the great mass of the working class, and 
not with a few exceptional cases; and I 
say the people of this country are against 
children under 10 being put to any work 
at all, their desite being that they should 
be properly educated and trained for 
the battle of life. And I warn the 
House that, if this Amendment should 
unhappily be carried, the people will ere 
long demand that the exemption it 
embodies shall be repealed. 

*Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): I almost feel ashamed of 
myself because I was hardly able to 
listen to the speech of the hon, and 
learned Member who has just spoken 





without a sense of indignation. I do 
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mot for a moment doubt the reverence 
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of his allusions to Christianity; but 
I object to his affectation of moral 
-superiority over the rest of the House, 
-and especially to his claim to guardian- 
ship over parents of our poor children, 
-which I am not disposed to yield to him 
-without further consideration. But it 
‘is not so much on account of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s assumption of 
moral superiority, of which I am _per- 
-fectly ready to make him a present, as 
it ison account of his apparent claim 
that he and his friends are better judges 
of what is good for other people than 
‘they are themselves, that I object to the 
manner in which he has dealt with this 
subject. He assumes that he and those 
who agree with him have so much more 
knowledge, so much more wisdom, and 
-so much more experience of life that 
they have a right to tell the parents how 
their children should be brought up, 
and to exercise through the action of 
‘this House in a vicarious way the duties 
which in reality belong to the parents 
themselves. I must confess that I 
always take part in these social and 
philanthropical discussions with extreme 
pain and reluctance because I am unable 
to lash myself into that condition of 
moral superiority which leads one to 
believe that he is entitled to dictate 
what others should do in matters of 
this kind. I am unable to imagine 
that it is my business to decide for 
the parents, who, in nine cases out of 
ten, have the welfare of their children 
most sincerely at heart, what particular 
vocation in life they shall adopt, and I 
have always had a prejudice in favour 
of that old-fashioned doctrine, which I 
know is quite out of place in this 
advanced age, of trusting a good deal 
to the responsibility of the parents, and 
not attempting to take the duty of 
managing their children absolutely out 
of their hands, and of throwing on them 
the duty of seeing that the education 
and employment of their children are 
such as to fit them for their future couree 
of life. Holding these antiquated views, 
I approach the consideration of this 
-question from a very different point of 
view to that of the hon. and learned 
Member. I do not see how I am to 
‘dictate to the poor of London the par- 
ticular way in which the poor of London 
are to train and educate their children. 
I simply ask myself whether a case has 
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been made out for the interference of 
the State with the natural duty of the 
parents and the responsibility which 
devolves on them ; and I confess I can- 
not see that such a case has been made 
out. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke of drawing the line at theatres, 
and of this House enacting that children 
should be allowed to go tosuch places; and 
he and his friends are now asking for the 
means of preventing the employment of 
thousands of children of the poor, who 
now assist their parents in eking out the 
means of existence during the winter 
months. I know, asa matter of fact, the 
hardships which such an interference 
would impose on the poor of London. 
There are hundreds and thousands of 
children in the Metropolis whose em- 
ployment in this way helps to lighten the 
struggles of their parents with cold and 
hunger and all the other difficulties 
which beset the lives of the poorer 
classes. The hon. and learned Member 
asks us, in the name of Christianity 
and benevolence, to cut off this 
source of supply. By all means do soif 
the necessity can be demonstrated ; but, 
at all events, let a good case be made 
out. Iask the House, has such a case 
been made out? My hon. Friend the 
Member for Worcestershire (Sir R. 
Temple), in the excellent speech he 
made a short time ago, admitted he had 
uothing to say against the employment 
of children at theatres—in the sense 
that no cruelty was practised, that no 
physical deterioration was produced, 
and that there was no evidence of any in- 
feriority. of moral condition on the part 
of children as compared with the ordi- 
nary moral condition of other children 
of the same class. This being so, I 
simply say that no case has been made 
out for State interference of this 
character with the usual employment 
of the children of the poor, 
and therefore it would be an act of 
tyranny on the part of the majority of 
this House, without any adequate case 
being made out, to shut the door to such 
employment, and determine that these 
children shall be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of assisting their parents in ob- 
taining their daily bread. This is a 
matter in which I rely on the dictates 
of reason andcommon sense. I believe 
that society would, upon the whole, 

on better if the poor were left to take 
care of their own children, and decide 
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for themselves what employment they 
should be put to. I was much struck 
by the argument of my hon. Friend the 
Bonabas for Worcestershire. He agreed, 
inthe main, thatthe School Boardsshould 
not go beyond the provisions required 
for educational purposes; and it is well 
known that schoolmasters are, as a rule, 
the natural enemies of recreation and 
amusement. But would the hon. 
Gentleman allow the School Boards and 
schoolmasters and the Privy Council the 
exclusive right to dictate what shall be 
the employment of the children of 
the poor? All that School Boards 
and schoolmasters can, and ought to 
do, is to see that the conditions 
prescribed by the Education Acts 
are, in the case of the theatrical 
children as well as others, properly ful- 
filled. If they are not fulfilled, by all 
means let the law take its course; but 
if it be found that, in spite of late hours 
and the excitement consequent on the 
employment of the children at the 
theatres, allthe educational raquirements 
of the law are fulfilled as well as or 
better than in the case of other children 
of the poor, then I see no reason in the 
School Board argument why this House 
should interfere in this matter. I am 
obliged to the House for allowing me 
to say these few words. I hopeI have 
not repeated those arguments which 
have given so much concern to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Cirencester (Mr. Winterbotham); and 
I urge, upon the doctrine the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is disposed to sneer 
at, that the parents should be held 
primarily responsible for the care and 
education of their children, and that the 
State should never interfere with the 
sacred parental duty unless a strong case 
for such interference is made out. 

Mr. L. H. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I must say my hon. and 
learned Friend is marvellously modest 
in his ideas., He wishes to excuse him- 
self from being supposed to have moral 
or intellectual superiority, not merely 
over Members of this House, but over 
parents. He puts himself in a position 
—which he confesses is old-fashioned— 
of maintaining the responsibility of 
parents. But although I also feel very 
strongly the desirability of maintaining 
the responsibility of parents, I must im- 
press on the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that his position of unrestricted and 
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uncorrected responsibility on the part of 
parents is nearly 50 years behind the 
age. What has struck me most in the 
course of the Debates on this subject has 
been the way in which hon. Members 
have treated the principles which have 
core the legislation of this House 
uring the last 40 or 50 years, To say 
to a parent that a child shall not be 
sent out to earn a living unless it is over 
10 years of age, is talked of as if it is 
frightful. Hon. Gentlemen do not ap- 
sed to realize that the onus probandi 
oes not rest upon those who desire to 
see children under 10 restricted from 
employment in pantomimes, but upon 
those who are against that restriction. 
I desire to dissociate myself from some 
arguments that have been used as to the 
conditions of theatrical employment, and 
the subsequent conduct of those who are 
temporarily thus employed. I take my 
stand upon this—that the advocates of 
such employment have not discharged 
the onus probandi that lay upon them, 
and have shown no good ground why 
children under 10 years of age, who are 
debarred from other employment, should 
be permitted to be employed at Drury 
Lane and other theatres. Why should 
this special exemption be made? We 
have been told of the grievous neces- 
sities of poor parents, and of the hard- 
ships which will be inflicted on them if 
they are deprived of the scanty earnings 
of their children. But we have heard 
those arguments on previous occasions, 
and yet we relentlessly interfered with 
the employment of children under 10 in 
factories. Itis said thatif this employ- 
ment is not allowed the parents will in 
many cases have to resort to parish 
relief. Butthere are many parents who 
are careless and negligent, and who take 
the earnings of their children, who, 
without such earnings, would manage 
to support themselves. But even if the 
parents were driven to obtaining assist- 
ance from the parish to maintain them- 
selves and their children, the House of 
Commons, with its superior wisdom, 
says that even that is better than that 
children should be subjected to employ- 
ment prematurely. Thatig the position 
we have assumed in the past, and I say 
we are bound to carry it through. But a 
further argument has been advanced in 
favour of the exemption of theatres from 
this enactment. Itis said that if you can- 
not employ children under 10 years of 
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you will not get finished artists in 
afult years, and that, if the employment 
of children is forbidden, it will be fatal 
to the subsequent appearance of artiste 
on the stage. There is no reality in this 
goer We have often heard it 
before, and may at once put it aside as a 
mere phantasm. In France the employ- 
ment of children is forbidden, yet France 
is not without its theatrical artists, and 
the French stage is fully as respectable 
and far superior to anything we have 
on this side of the water. To-day we 
have had the case of the theatrical 
managers placed before us. But the 
same arguments have previously been 
advanced on behalf of almost every 
trade and profession. Factory owners, 
coal owners, ship owners, newspaper 
proprietors, and other employers like 


the theatrical managers all desired. 


special exemptions in their case, and 
pointed out how necessary such exemp- 
tions were. But unless the House is 
prepared to make other exemptions, I 
see no reason for making an exception 
in favour of theatrical managers. Par- 
liament has refused to make these ex- 
ceptions in the past. I hope alike refusal 
will follow in the present instance. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: Before I deal 
with the interesting speech which has 
just been delivered, I wish to say a word 
or two as to the course I propose to take 
in the event of this Amendment being, 
as I hope it will be, carried. If it is 
agreed to I shall move the insertion of 
words making it an offence under the 
Bill to employ a child under the age of 
ten years in any acrobatic or gymnastic 
performances. I think we are all agreed 
on the importance of doing that, and I 
have nodoubt the hon. Member for Stock- 
port will accept that Amendment. And 
now, in answer to the speech we have just 
nesses mie Haye goenannpeans tec ee 
were discussing the Preamble of a Bill to 
extend the Factory Acts to theatres. 
But the Bill is one to prevent cruelty to 
children, and I protest against the prin- 
ciple of factory legislation being in- 
voked. I can only speak of what oc- 
curred in this House when the factory 
legislation was under consideration from 
what I have read. I have read with 
interest many of the brilliant speeches 
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delivered by great men, some of whom 
are still with us. But, sofar as I know, 
all legislation of the nature of the 
Factory Acts has been based on proved 
cases of injury to the children, or posi- 
tive interference either with their edu- 
cation or health. As the right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke knows per- 
fectly well, I respect his opinion as much 
as any Member of this House. But 
why, I ask, if this is the line on which 
he declines to support the Amendment, 
has not a Bill been boldly introduced to 
extend the Factory Acts? Now, I want 
to bring the House back to the real 
question, and that is, is the employment 
in theatres of children under ten years 
productive of cruelty, or injurious to the 
health or education of the children? It 
is practically admitted that it is not? 
My hon. Friend the Member for Eves- 
ham said he could not see any reason 
for allowing, even indirectly, children 
to be employed in theatres, if you 
forbid them to go into the streets for the 
purpose of singing, playing, and perform- 
ing; and what were the reasons which 
induced the House to accept the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield. He said, in clear, forcible, and 
pathetic language, that children under 
the pretence of singing and playing 
had been forced into the streets, and 
cruelly ill-treated by their parents if 
they did not bring home sufficien 

money. But in the course of the 20 o 
30 speeches we have had on this matter 
nobody has suggested that a parent has 
ever forced a child against its will to 
sing or play in a theatre in order that 
that parent might trade on the earnings 
ofthe child. Idesire to enter my pro- 
test against the tone adopted by the 
hon. Member for Cirencester. I have had 
the privilege and honour of discuss- 
ing this matter with Mrs. Fawcett, and 
T have also seen the Rev. B. Waugh, 
both of whom state—and I do not 
understand that it is contradicted by any 
Member of this House—that, so far as 
they know, not a single instance of 
cruelty in connection with employment 
of children in theatres has ever been 
discovered. We are not now consider- 
ing shall these children have the educa- 
tion given in a theatre, or education of 
a different character; but we have to 
consider whether the employment of 
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children under i0 years of age in a 
theatre is likely to injure them. I ven- 
‘ture to suggest that a false issue has 
been raised by the opponents of this 
Amendment. If this is purely an 
educational question —as suggested 
by the hon. Member for Evesham— 
why do not the School Board do their 
duty? Under the Education Act of 
1876 there is a remedy which I under- 
stand has been put in force in many 
parts of the country, for inspectors have 
attended the theatres, in order to see 
if the children employed in them are 
given a proper education, and if the 
instruction supplied is insufficient then 
the law has been enforced. I repeat, 
we are here to consider whether this 
method of employing children is in it- 
self such as will subject them to im- 
proper and cruel treatment. I hope I 
may be pardoned for not following 
hon. Members into questions of morality; 
but if it is right to allow girls of 11 or 
12 to be employed in theatres, surely 
it is absurd to suggest that immorality 
is encouraged if the children employed 
are under 10. The most experienced 
managers of theatres find that good is 
done by inducing children to look upon 
the theatre, rather than the streets, as 
their school and playground. I would be 
among the first to join in any legislation 
to prevent the cruel treatment of chil- 
dren ; but I ask the House to accept this 
Amendment, on the ground that this 
is not a measure in which to extend 
the provisions of the Factory Acts. 


*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, Gorton): 
I understand the Attorney General to 
say that the terms of this proposal, 
to prevent cruelty to children, can- 
not be properly applied to children who 
are employed in theatres in the most 
innocent and harmless occupation of 
amusing the public. Now, I contend we 
have to decide whether the occupation 
so described by the Attorney General is 
one that in any sense comes under the 
category of occupations which are de- 
fined in the Bill as being hurtful, either 
morally or physically, tochildren; and I 
think Members of this House who have 
listened to the debate on this question, 
both to-day and on a former occasion, 
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when the subject was exhaustively 
treated, will agree that while personal 
ill-treatment of children at theatres is 
impossible, yet the excitement and the 
unnatural conditions of labour for a 
child under 10 years of age cannot 
but engender imaginations under 
conditions which for children of tender 
are extremely harmful to them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the member 
for Wolverhampton brought the House 
down to the narrow point which we have 
to decide, and that is whether we will 
agree, under any circumstances, to allow 
children under 10 years of age to be 
engaged in any occupation which can be 
constructively harmful to them, It is 
simply necessary to consider whether 
the children are placed in circumstances 
likely to be injurious to their educa- 
tion, and to engender in their 
minds certain notions which, at 10 
years of age, cannot possibly be 
otherwise than hurtful. We have 
already by Act of Parliament laid it 
down that every child under 10 years of 
age shall be absolutely free from A ed 
ful occupations ; that they shall be 
forced into public elementary schools, 
and compelled to take the education 
necessary for the preparation of their 
minds and bodies for the duties of life. 
Now we cannot both enjoin high 
duties in this respect upon the paents, 
and, at the same time, give them 
power to use their children in the 
evening in such occupations as may be 
hurtful to their morals. I think that 
public opinion on this question has been 
tested in the Town Oouncils of the 
country. In‘1882 the Town Council of 
the City of Manchester certainly was in 
favour of prohibiting the employment 
of children under 10, either in theatres 
or in any other places of entertainment ; 
and I believe if the provisions of this 
Bill could be laid before that body, it 
would again unanimously come to a like 
conclusion and vindicate the great 
inciple that, at 10 years of age, 
Phildron should be absolutely free from 
all necessity, either through their 
parents or guardians, of undertakin 
occupations which are unnatural an 
likely to be harmful to them. 


Mz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): Ishould not have taken part 
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‘in this Debate had it not been for the | 
reference that the working classes 
would be immensely benefited by the 
adoption of the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for Stockport. 
Now, I think it would be very diffi- 
cult indeed to find any considerable 
number of the working classes so called 
who would be immensely benefited. 
‘On the contrary, I think that a majority 
of that class, were they appealed to to- 
morrow, would be in favour of the Bill 
as it stands, rather than of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite. I 
may say I am astonished more particu- 
larly at the cynical references made by 
the hon. Member on the Front Govern- 
ment Bench to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cirencester. The hon. 
Gentleman must have been thinkin 

that he was legislating for India, an 

though he cannot be said to be dis- 
tinguished for the same opinions with 
regard to morality and _ religion 
as the hon. Member for Cirences- 
ter holds, yet he is distinguished 
for the cynicism with which he 
approaches this important subject. Let 
me recall the attention of the Attorney 
General to this fact. He has referred 
to the number of speeches made in this 
House with regard to factory legislation. 
Let me remind him, and also those who 
may be in favour of the Amendment 
now pro , of what was brought 
before the Commission in 1839, 1840, 
and 1841. If they turn to the Report of 
that Commission they will find the same 
kind of evidence was brought to bear in 
favour of the employment of young 
children of four years of agé in the 
mines of this country. [“Oh! Ou!”] 
Some hon. Members cry “Oh! Oh!” but 
if they will only read the evidence they 
will find that precisely the same kind of 
argument was brought forward in sup- 
port of little children of four years of 
age being employed in the coal mines, 
as are now urged in support of this 
Amendment. ith regard to this 
matter, I hope the House will not 
narrow it down as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General wishes 
it to. Isay itis not a mere question of 
physical cruelty, but it is a question of 
children being cruelly injured mentally, 
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morally, and physically, by being 
brought into contact at an early age 
with all the evil influences attaching to 
theatres. The Amendment is an effort 
to make an exception in favour of 
theatres, on behalf of the theatre-going 
public. It is quite a modern innovation 
to put children upon the stage, and it is 
more than ever necessary to protect 
young children even from their parents. 

n the public interests, and particularly 
in the interests of the working classes, 
there ought to be no employment of 
children under 14 years of age; and I 
should be prepared not only to extend 
the age mentioned in this clause from 
ten to 14 years, but I would not suffer 
any child in this kingdom to be em- 

loyed in any occupation whatever until 
it had attained the age of 14 years. 


The House divided : —Ayes 188 ; Noes 
139.—(Div. List, No. 194.) 


Amendment proposed, Clause 1, 
page 2, after line 31, insert— 


** Provided that any Local Authority may, 
if they think necessary or desirable so to do, 
from time to time by bye-law entered or restrict 
the hours mentioned in Sub-section (b) of this 
section, either on every day or on any ified 
day or days of the week, and either as to the 
whole of their district, or as to any spevified 
area therein.” —(Sir R. Webster.) 


Agreed to. 


*Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
§.): I have put down an Amendment, 
in order to obviate one of the objections 
to the employment of children in 
theatres—namely, the late hours. After 
the Division that has just taken place, I 
cannot hope very much that the dif- 
ference between early and late hours 
will weigh sufficiently with hon. Mem- 
bers to induce them to accept the 
Amendment, but still I should like to 
take the sense of the House upon it. I 
think that if all the hon. Members who 
voted in the Division which has just 
taken place had heard the debate, there 


would have beena much larger minority, 
if not a majority, for the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Jennings). I think 
that the question of time may have some 


‘influence with hon. Members, and I beg 


to move my Amendment. 
C2 
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Amendment proposed, Clause 1, page 
2, at end, add— 

“ Provided, That nothing in this Clause shall 

revent the employment of children in theatres 

aoe the hour of ninep.m.”—(Mr. H. 8S. 
Wright.) 

Question, ‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


*Sm R. WEBSTER: The next Amend- 
ment is one I have put down, in pursu- 
ance of a pledge given when the Bill was 
in Committee. 

Amendment | e pesaes Clause 2, page 
2, lines 38 and 39, leave out the words 
“‘sub-sections (a) and (b),” and insert 
‘or sub-section (a) of section two.”— 
(Sir R. Webster.) 


Agreed to. 
Other Amendments agreed to :— 





Clause 2, page 3, line 7, after ‘‘into,” 
insert ‘‘ such.” —( Sir 2. Webster.) 


Clause 2, page 3, line 9, leave out all 
after “charge,” to end of Clause.—( Sir 
R. Webster.) 


Clause 3, page 3, line 14, leave out 
the words ‘‘ sub-section (a).”—(Sir R. 
Webster.) 


Mr. KELLY: I beg to move in 
Clause 3, page 3, line 15, to leave out 
‘‘(b) committed for trial for any such 
offence.” I venture to ask the House 
to consider whether it is proper to enact 
that a person whose guilt has never 
been proved should be dealt with in the 
same way asa person whose guilt has 
been proved. I doubt whether the 
House desires that a person who may 
have committed no offence, and who has 
been committed for trial on evidence 
upon which no real reliance can be 
placed, should be treated in the same 
way as a person who has actually been 
found guilty. It is certainly very novel 
to the law that a person’s guilt should 
be assumed before he has been found 
guilty; and I ask the House to refuse to 
adopt a provision that any parent should 
be deprived of the society of his own 
child, simply because on unreliable 
vg he has been committed for 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
15, to leave out the words, ‘‘(b) commit- 
ted for trial for any such offence.” 
Question proposed, “‘ That the words. 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ill.”"—(Mr. Kelly). 

*Sm K. WEBSTER: My hon. and 
learned Friend seems to have forgotten 
that the clause would only have opera- 
tion where a primdé facie case has been 
proved before the Magistrates sufficient: 
to show the guilt of the person to their 
satisfaction. I must say that under such 


circumstances I should not like to leave 
the child under the power of the indi- 
vidual, who might have more vindictive 
feelings from the knowledge that he 
had been found out. The section is. 
safeguarded in every way, and if we are 
prepared to protect the child we ought 
to do it thoroughly. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Clause 3, page 3, line 20, leave out 
‘‘its parent,” and insert “such person.’” 
—(Sir &. Webster.) 


Clause 3, page 3, line 20, leave out 
‘‘its next friend,” and insert ‘‘a rela- 
tion of the child.” —( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Olause 3, page 3, lines 25 and 26, 
leave out ‘such parent has been 
accessory,”’ and insert “ a parent of the 
child is charged with being or has been 
party or privy.”—( Sir 2. Webster.) 

Clause 3, page 3, line 35, leave out 
‘¢ Act, 1866,” and insert “ Acts.” —( Sir 
R. Webster.) 

*Mrx. TOMLINSON (Preston): At 
my instance, when the Bill. was in Com- 
mittee, similar words were inserted in 
the earlier part of the clause, and it 
was suggested that the previous Amend- 
ment left the clause not quite clear, 
and I therefore propose to insert after 
‘‘to,”’ in line 37, ‘‘the person respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the 
child or.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
37, after the word “to,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘the person responsible for the 
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‘maintenance of the child or.’—r. 
Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘(That those words 
“be there inserted.” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER: I do not think 
‘the Amendment is necessary. The 
‘Court would give the custody of the 
child to some person whom it would 
name. I think the words as they stand 
are quite sufficient. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 


Clause 3, page 4, line 7, leave out 
from “committing,” to “person,” in 
line 8.—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Clause 3, page 4, line 8, leave out 
*« cancelled,’ and insert— 

‘* Void except with regard to anything which 
may have been lawfully done under it.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 


Clause 3, page 4, at end insert— 


€(3) One of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
-taries of State in England or Scotland and the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland may at any time in his discretion dis- 
charge a child from the custody of any person 
to whom it is committed, in pursuance of this 
section, either absolutely or under such con- 
ditions as such Secretary of State or Chief 
Secretary approves.” 


*Mr. TOMLINSON: I propose the 
Amendment I have placed on the Paper 
in order to carry out what was under- 
stood to be the intention of the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
18, leave out the words “‘ place of safety,” 
-and insert the words— 
‘* Workhouse or a place certified by the 
Local Authority to be a suitable place for the 
- detention of children under this Act.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘place of safety ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Attorney 
-General has words in Clause 11 which 
provide for all that. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: The words 
appear in the Definition Clause, and 
the hon. Member can amend them if 
«they do not satisfy him when we come 
vto them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, Clause 4, page 
4, line 21, leave out from ‘‘ dealt with,” 
to end of line 23, and insert “as may 
be authorised by law.”—(Sir R&. 
Webster.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY: I beg to move 
after “under,” in line 40, to insert 
“section 1, sub-section 1 of.” I 
think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Mundella) will bear in 
mind the great difference between 
the offences under this section and 
under the other sections he may 
be disposed to agree with me. I 
would remind him that this provision 
is something novel in law. Even in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill such a 
clause as this did not appear. I think 
it desirable that such a clause should be 
omitted altogether ; but I say it is im- 

ssible for the House to pass the clause 
in its present form. I will not now dis- 
cuss the question whether it is desirable, 
in reference to the graver offences, to 
compel a woman to choose between con- 
victing her husband and committing 
perjury, for which she wiil be punish- 
able by law. I would appeal to the 
learned Attorney General to support me 
in this Amendmeut, because I am sure 
that he and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Mundella) will admit that 
there is the widest distinction between 
the different offences which will be 
struck at by this Bill. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 5, page 
4, line 40, after ‘‘under” to. insert 
‘* Section 1, Sub-section 1, of.” 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
‘Section 1, Sub-section 1 of’ be there 
inserted.” 


*Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): I 
think it would be well if my Amendment 
were discussed at the same time as that 
of my hon. Friend. My Amendment 
practically covers that of my hon. Friend, 
and if it does not commend itself to 
those in charge of the Bill I should be 
prepared, rather than give up the point 
altogether, to support his. My excuse 


for re-opening this question on the 
Report stage, after a Division in 
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which the minority holding my views 
only amounted to 13, is that the subject 
is really one of great importance, and 
that a radical alteration in our laws was 
discussed in a very thin House, Mem- 
bers trooping in when the Division was 
called, without really knowing what the 
question was under discussion, and aaa | 
simply on the Tellers’ names. I shoul 
like to protest against the custom, which 
— too much among lawyers in this 
ouse, of introducing into small clauses 
of this nature alterations in our laws 
that are really of a wide and far-reaching 
character. I object to the smuggling 
of new principles into the law in this 
way. There is an undoubted principle 
involved in this question. It is quite a 
new principle that a wife should be 
compellable to give evidence against 
her husband. It is quite true that under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act a 
wife is competent to give evidence 
against her husband, but she is not 
compelled to do so. Hon. Members who 
take the opposite view say, ‘‘ What does 
it matter? iat experimentum in corpore 
vtlt. Those who cruelly _ ill-treat 
children are such downright blackguards 
that it does not matter at all.” I object 
to that assumption, because you are 
making the experiment not or the brute 
who ill-treats the children, but on the 
wife. Bill Sikes may be a brute, but 
Nancy is not, and it is on behalf of the 
married Nancy that I am pleading now. 
Take the case of the stepfather who, in 
a fit of drunken cruelty, ill-treats his 
wife’s children. He may be a good and 
kind husband when he is sober. If he 
is, she has to choose between giving 
evidence to save her children from ill- 
treatment and refusing to send her 
husband to gaol. If he is a 
brutal husband, she has to choose 
between committing perjury and 
getting a sovnd thrashing when 
e comes out of prison. The law 
of this country has always recognized 
the unity of man and wife with regard 
to questions of evidence; and I do not 
think it would be a good thing at all, 
especially for the poorer classes of this 
country, that the distinction between 
the evidence of husband and wife and 
the evidence of other persons should be 
done away with. It is said by many 
that, after all, this is only a bit of 
sentimental legislation of our fore- 


Mr. Elliott Lees 
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fathers. Now, I am opposed to most: 
of the sentimental legislation of the 
present day, on the ground that nearly 
all of it tends to increase police power: 
and to interfere with the freedom of the- 
liberty of the subject. But if hon.. 
Members will examine the bits of so- 
called sentimental legislation which have 
come down to us from our forefathers, 
they will find that in every one of them 
the sentiment is entirely in favour of 
freedom. There is one point in this. 
clause which I certainly think has been 
overlooked. Under Section 3, if a person 
is guilty of a grave offence against a 
child the Court may order that the child 
should be placed in charge of another: 
person who may keep the child, if a boy 
until he is 14 years of age, if a girl 
until she is 16. Suppose a mother has. 
to choose between her child and a 
husband who is brutal to the child, but 
kind to her. She is certainly placed in 
a hard situation. She is compelled to- 
give evidence, and she may feel that by 
the very evidence she is going to give 
her child may be taken out of her charge 
for many years. She may feel that in 
future she can preserve the child from. 
her husband’s cruelty, or she may have- 
hopes of reclaiming the husband; und: 
yet, if she speaks the truth, she may 
lose the society of her child for many 
years. I may say that I most heartily 
approve of the Bill as a whole, and 
thank the right hon. Gentleman opposite - 
for having broughtitin; but I hope the- 
right hon. Gentleman will see his way 
to allowing the wife to remain only a. 
competent, and not a compulsory, 
witness. 

*Strr R. WEBSTER: Perhaps it 
will save time if I at once express my~ 
opinion on both the points that have 
been raised. I cannot advise the House 
to agree that the wife should be made- 
a voluntary, and not a compellable, 
witness. The information before us is- 
that, in cases in which horrible cruel- 
ties, amounting almost to starvation, 
have been practised by the husband,. 
unless you can get the wife’s evidence: 
there is no chance of obtaining a con-- 
viction, and it is therefore necessary~ 
to compel the wife to give evidence.. 
It is also necessary in the interests of 
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a competent and not a _ compell- 
able witness, and if she volunteers to 
give evidence where she need not do so, 
she may bring upon herself the venge- 
ance ofthe husband. As to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Camber- 
well (Mr. Kelly), it seems to me to be 
really a matter for the discretion of the 
House. I quite agree with my hon. 
and learned Friend, that the really 
serious part of the proposal relates to 
Section 1, which deals with cases of ex- 
treme cruelty. Ifhe thinks there is a 
real necessity for the Amendment with 
regard to Section 2, I should not be 
prepared to oppor it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I hope the House 
will allow the clause to stand as it is. 
It has not been smuggled through the 
House or passed without thorough dis- 
cussion, and I think there is more cruelty 
in connection with sending out children 
to beg in the streets than in any other 
form. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I am rather in 

favour of giving the power unless in 
the more serious offences, but I do not 
desire to press my view in the matter, 
if there is a strong opinion against it. 
I would rather let the House decide 
the question as it thinks best. 


The House divided :—Ayes 94 ; Noes 
227.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Clause 6, page 5, line 14, leave out 
from.‘ Act,’’ to ‘‘ offences,’’ in line 18, 
both inclusive, and insert ‘‘ Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848.” —(Zhe Attorney 
General.) 


Clause 6, page 5, line 29, at end, 
rate 
‘Provided always, that any such witness 
being convicted of perjury s not be liable 
to penal servitude or to imprisonment for a 
longer period than two years.” —(Mr. Gedge.) 


Clause 9, page 6, line 1, leave out 
‘‘or complaint ;” line 2, leave out ‘‘ to 
a Court of General or Quarter Sessions ;” 
line 8, leave out from ‘‘conviction,’’ to 
end of clause, and insert— 

“In England and Ireland to a Court of 
General or Quarter Sessions, and in Scotland 
to the High Court or Circuit Courts of Justi- 
ciary, in the manner provided by ‘ The Sum- 
mary Prosecutions Appeals (Scotland) Act, 
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1875’ (38 and 39 Vict., c. 62), or any Act: 
amending the same.” —(The Attorney General.)- 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I now beg to move the 
Amendment, of which notice stands 
earlier on the Paper, to provide that 
the order for the custody of a child 
under Olause 3 may be made the sub- 
ject of appeal. A parent should have 
the custody of a child at an early age, 
unless the Magistrate sees fit to make 
an order to the contrary; but it seems 
to me that the power of putting such an 
order in force depriving the parent of 
such custody for a term of years should 
not rest upon the opinion of one Magis- 
trate merely, and therefore I would give 
the parent the opportunity at any time 
of appealing against such order to the 
Quarter Sessions. I am aware that the 
Lord Chancellor can, under the Bill, 
order the discharge of the child from 
the custody to which it has been re- 
mitted; but the chances are, that the 
parent who has lost the child will know 
nothing of this power of the Lord 
Chancellor, and will look to the Court 
which took the child from him. I think 
it would be wise to provide that, during 
the whole period of the absence of the 
child from his custody, the parent 
should have the power of appealing to 
Quarter Sessions to reverse the order. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
ee Amendment, to insert the 
words, 


“and such Court may entertain any appeal 
against ‘any order under Section 3 of this 
Act.”—(Mr. W. F. Lawrence.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Siz R. WEBSTER: I venture to 
think, having regard to what has been 
inserted previously, this is unnecessary. 
In the first place, the Court making the 
order has power at any time to alter or 
vary it; and in addition, to meet the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend, a clause 
has been inserted giving the Secretary 
of State authority to discharge the 
order on such conditions as he may 


think fit. There is an objection to 
giving an appeal against the order while 
the conviction stands—it introduces a 
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novel procedure, because the Court of 
Quarter Sessions would not have juris- 
diction to inquire into the merits of the 
original conviction, but would have to 
hear the whole of the case to determine 
whether or not such an order should 
have been made, and whether it should 
be annulled. I think it is more ‘ex- 
pedient to leave the clause as it now 
stands. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON : I doubt whether 
the power of the Court to vary 
an order quite meets the case; and I 
cannot help thinking we ought to pro- 
vide something more definite than 
this power in order to secure effectual 
control over orders for the custody of 
children. It should be remembered that 
this Act will be put into operation by 
authorities acting locally, and it strikes 
me that many of them may take a 
narrow view of the meaning of the power 
to vary these orders. It may be a 
question as to what comes under the 
power of variation, and I think it 
would be far better to state definitely 
what we would have done. With all 
deference to the opinion of the Attorney 
General, I think the House would do 
well to accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 





Amendment proposed, in Clause 11, 
page 6, line 35, after the word “not,” 
to insert the words, 

‘¢ The expression ‘place of safety ’ includes 
@ workhouse and any place certified by the 
local authority for the purposes of this Act.’’— 
(The Attorney General.) 


*Mr. TOMLINSON : I would suggest 
to the Attorney General, whether it 
would not be well to insert the words 
“suitable place for the detention of 
children,” as being more definite than 
‘“‘for the purposes of this Act?” I 
ogremeet that the expression ‘ place 
of safety” only contemplates this 
object ? 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I venture to 
think that ‘for the purposes of this 
Act” is the more appropriate form. I 
quite agree that the effect is to provide 
a place where a child can be suitably 
detained, having regard to the purposes 
of the Act. It will be the duty of the 


Sir R. Webster 
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Local Authority to certify that the place 
is suitable. 

Mr. KELLY: I think some difficulty 
may arise on this point as to what is a 
place of safety. I should like to know 
why, from beginning to end, the 
best places of safety should have 
been altogether ignored. I mean in- 
dustrial schools, where, under proper 
control and training, children are taught 
to become useful citizens. In what 
institution could these children be better 
placed? From first to last there have 
been vague allusions to places of safety 
all over the country, but how are they 
provided? Who is to pay for them? 
How are they to be certified as safe? 
Are they to be conducted by people for 
profit? Do they now exist? It seems 
to me the most desirable places are in- 
dustrial schools, such as we have all 
over the country. I do not know where 
the children would have better guardian- 
ship or instruction combined. Do not 
suppose I wish the children to be sent 
to reformatory schools, nothing of the 
kind ; I would not have the least taint of 
crime attach to them ; but I would give 
them the opportunity of starting upon 
useful careers. I venture to ask the 
Attorney General wouid he consent to 
introduce the words ‘‘ industrial school ” 
in his Amendment after ‘‘ workhouse?” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER: It is only by the 
indulgence of the House I can reply. 
I do not want to enter into the question 
of industrial schools. I would leave it 
to the Local Authority to determine 
the places, and whether it is or is not 
desirable to include industrial schools 
among them. Perhaps it would meet 
the case if we add the words ‘‘by 
bye-law under this Act,’”’ and I beg to 
move that addition. 

Question proposed, to amend proposed 
Amendment by inserting after ‘‘certi- 
fied,” the words ‘‘ by bye-law under this 
Act.” 

*Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I would at this point appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman who has 
charge of the Bill to say whether the 
time has not arrived when he can afford 
us some information as to the institu- 
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tions which, as he has given us to 
understand, exist all over the country 
where these children can be cared for 
and instructed? I agree with my hon. 
Friend the allusions to these institutions, 
up to the are have been somewhat 
obscure. Oan he give us some informa- 
tion as to the class of institutions to 
which the custody of children under 
this Act will be entrusted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It will be for the 
Local Authorities to certify that the 
places are suitable, and if they do not 
satisfy themselves as to the suitability of 
-any other place, the workhouse is the 
resource. But I do not imagine they 
will find any difficulty, for it is well 
known there are very suitable and 
well-managed homes and refuges set u 
and maintained by private charity in all 
parts of the country. 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror tax HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Wortley): There 
is an objection to the introduction of 
the words ‘“‘ Industrial school,” because 
in conferring a new power of committal 
to these institutions, the question of 
Government grants and many other 
complications will arise with which I 
do not think we are now ready to deal. 


Amendment to Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendments proposed, Clause 11, 
page 6, leave out lines 41 and 42, and 
insert ‘‘ Indictable Offences Act, 1848 ;” 
page 7, line 13, after ‘‘ authority,” 
insert— 

‘As regards any burgh in Scotland being 
either a royal burgh or a burgh returning or 
contributing to return a Member to Parlia- 
ment, the town council, and as regards an 
country in Scotland exclusive of any suc 
burgh, the Commissioners of Supply.’’—( The 
Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed, Clause 13, 
page 7, leave out lines 22, 23, and 24, 
and insert—‘‘ 31 and 82 Vic. c. 122, 
Section 37 of ‘The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1468,’ is hereby repealed ;’’ 
page 7, line 26, leave out ‘‘ any,” and 
insert ‘‘ the;” page 7, line 29, leave 
out “any,” and insert “ the.”—( The 
Attorney General.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


{Tuy 10, 1889} 
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Amendment pro Clause 13, 
page 8, leave out the Schedule.—( Zhe 
Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be read the third time 
to-morrow. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL (No. 4). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Amendment proposed, Olause 2, page 
1, line 11, to leave out the words ‘‘ and 
the Oounty of Monmouth.” — (Sir 
William Hart Dyke). 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words ‘and the County of Monmouth’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mz.SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.): 
Since we discussed this matter last week 
I have had further opportunity of con- 
sidering the question and of fortifying 
myself in the belief that the opinion I 
then expressed was the correct one. 
I hope also that the Government 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of considering whether the advice 
tendered to them is not such as they 
ought to accept. I cannot help think- 
ing that if they would now withdraw 
from their position and assent to Mon- 
mouth being included it would go a 
long way towards smoothing the passage 
of this important Bill. I am quite cer- 
tain, from the opportunity I have had of 
conferring with hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that there is every disposition to 
be reasonable if only we arrive at a 

roper conclusion on this point. This 
pea of, we could proceed at once to 
the consideration of the question of the 
Educational Council, and then all the 
other clauses will follow as a matter of 
course. I venture, therefore, to appeal 
again to the Government to give way on 
this point, and though late in the day 
we may make some progress, with the 
result that this useful measure will not 
be thrown over to another Session. I am 
afraid that ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
adheres to his Amendment another 
opportunity for full discussion may not 
present itself, and the Bill will be over- 
thrown. We look forward most anxiously 
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to what will be said by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, and I hope he will 
be able to consent that Monmouth shall 
not be excluded. 

Srr J. PULESTON (Devonport) : I 
wish to join, as strongly as I possibly can, 
in the appeal of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Monmouth is linked to Wales 
for educational purposes, especially 
in connection with the Oollege 
for South Wales. As to the endow- 
ments to charities, they are being dealt 
with, if they have not already been dealt 
with, as I understand, in an entirely 
separate way. It is not an essential 
part of the Bill, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will give way upon it. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dysg, 
Kent, Dartford): Mr. Courtney, I ad- 
mit at once that I have had great 
difficulty in coming to a decision 
upon this point, and hon. Members 
would see the difficulties if they 
went closely into the subject. I ad- 
mit that, so far as higher and elemen- 
tary education are concerned, Monmouth 
is linked with Wales. Having made 
that admission, I am not prepared to 
relinquish any part of my argument on 
he last occasion. But there is one con- 
sideration which, on a practical matter 
of this kind, cannot be neglected, and 
that is the unanimous opinion on both 
sides of the House; and when I call 
to mind the appeals made by hon. 
Members behind me, who take great 
interest in Welsh education, I think it 
would be graceless in me were I to 
resist any further such an expression of 
unanimous feeling. Therefore I am 
prepared to relinquish this point as 
regards the inclusion of Monmouth. 
As regards the charities and endow- 
ments of Monmouth, the scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners is in a forward 
state; and I think it would be a very 
great pity if the first result of this Act 
was to pull to pieces the scheme built 
up by the Charity Commissioners with 
—_ care in connection with the Haber- 

ers’ Company. I venture to submit 
to the Committee that these charities, or 
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the scheme so far as it has gone, should be 
safeguarded by this Bill, of cours, 
allowing the mght of appeal which i 
given in this measure. I hope hon. 
Members opposite will be mindful that I 
have made a very considerable conces- 
sion, and that they on their part, re- 
membering that this is an especially 
difficult matter to deal with, will be 
able to meet me in a correspondingly 


liberal spirit. I beg to withdraw my — 


Amendment. 


*Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): The Welsh Members on 
this side of the House thoroughly ap- 
preciate the spirit in which the hon. 
Member has dealt with this Amend- 
ment. We were taken by surprise 
when the proposal was made to inter- 
fere with the present order of things ; 
at the same time, we are grate- 
ful to the right hon. Gentleman for the 
manner in which he has dealt with this 
particular point, and we accept his 
action as an augury of future pro- 
gress in Committee upon this question.. 
We also thank those of our friends 
and colleagues on the Government 
Benches who have assisted us in pro- 
curing the withdrawal of this Amend- 
ment, and I take their action in this 
matter as an evidence of their desire to 
set aside Party feeling in dealing with 
this important question; and we may 
hope that, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of this subject, and 
the fact that there are not a few Amend- 
ments which if passed would render 
nugatory the Bill, with the assistance of 
our hon. Friends opposite we may,. 
though at a late period of it, be able 
to effect legislation this Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3. : 
*Sr W. HART DYKE: I beg to. 


move, Clause 3, line 1, leave out the- 


words ‘‘County Oouncil,” and insert 
‘‘ Joint Education Committees, as here- 
inafter mentioned.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line- 
14, to leave out the words ‘‘ County 
Council,” and insert the words ‘‘ Joint. 
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Education Committees as hereafter 
mentioned.” —(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘County Council’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL: I gather 
that the Vice President is not disposed at 
present to state the reasons which have 
induced him to introduce this very im- 
portant Amendment, which goes to the 
root of the whole machinery of the Bill. 
This Bill recommends the Oounty 
Council as the initiating body, and you 
have in this Bill another body called 
the National Board to which nothing is 
superior, except the Privy Council itself. 
The proposal of the Government would 
wholly change the character of the 
initiating body concurrently with the 
extinction of the National Board. It 
may be possible for us to come to 
some compromise; but I think it is 
sufficiently obvious that we could not 
accept this Amendment. There are 
subsequent Amendments, to safeguard, 
I presume, vested interests. That object 
we think is already amply and suffi- 
ciently met. We urge that to deprive 
us of the independence and suspenatbaiiie 
of local initiation, at the same time that 
we are deprived of anything like Welsh 
or national control, would be a fatal step 
in regard to the working of the Bill. We 
think it would be perfectly clear to the 
Committee, when it came to consider the 
machinery proposed by the Amend- 
ments, that it was an unworkable ma- 
chinery. There will be several speakers 
on this Amendment from more than one 
point of view, and I should like, there- 
fore, to have my observations reserved 
until the Vice President has stated the 
grounds on which this Amendment has 
been moved, 

*Sirr W. HART DYKE: What has 
really happened is this. I was very 
anxious to amend Clause 5, which I 
thought was not sufficiently explicit, and 
by inadvertence there have been taken 
off the Paper other Amendments which 
have been upon it for some time in my 
name, including one clause proposing 
that 


“ There shall be appointed in every county in 
Wales a joint Education Committee of the 
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County Council of such county, consisting of 
three persons nominated by the County Council, 
and three persons, being persons well acquainted 
with the conditions of Wales and the wants of 
the people, nominated by the Lord President of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council.” 

I admit that this is a very important: 
question, but as we have endeavoured to 
frame the Amendment both the County 
Council and the Government will be- 
represented, and we say the Government 
ought to be represented on account of 
the grant. It should be remembered 
that we also propose under the Bill that 
the Commissioners should appoint as- 
sistant Commissioners to attend to local 
inquiries and deal with local schemes ;. 
and in that way it is hoped to meet the 
objection that the Commissioners may 
not be sufficiently acquainted with the- 
wants of Wales. I hope the proposals 
will bear the test of further discussion. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire,. 
Arfon) : I would point out to the Govern- 
ment that the scheme contained in the- 
Bill is not one ensuring to the Welsh: 
Representatives what they desire should 
be the future position of this question... 
The Government have every possible- 
security they can desire, not only as- 
regards the Charity Commissioners, but 
also in respect to the vote of this House, 
where they have a large majority; but 
if the Bill stood as it is proposed to be- 
amended by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the people of Wales would have no- 
security whatever that schemes entirely 
different from what they deem to be- 
right may not bepassed. The County 
Councils are to be merely initiative- 
bodies, whereas a strong representation. 
of the mp rgpeds and promotive power~ 
of the Welsh people ought to be given, 
and unless’ they can have a majority in: 
the Joint Committees they will have 
no power whatever to prevent the 
passing of obnoxious schemes. AIP. 
the progressive and promotive power 
will otherwise be on one side, 
and the people will have none. I would, 
therefore, urge on the Government that, 
for the sake both of education and of 
justice, they should give a distinct pre- 
ponderance to the elective element on 
the Joint Committees, so as to admit of 
education being pushed forward im 
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Wales, and to prevent the egg e of 
schemes not acceptable to the Welsh 
people, and therefore utterly unworthy 
and irritating. Ifthe Bill is passed as 
proposed, its effect will be still further 
‘to emphasize the divisions of opinion 
which exist in Wales, and to still fur- 
‘ther separate the classes of the Welsh 
people. If the Government will adopt 
the view I have expressed, they will do 
‘much to soften existing asperities, and 
to further the advance of education. 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, District) : 
May I venture to make a suggesfion to 
the Goverrment? In my opinion, the 
. Joint Educational Committee should be 
one that would commend itself to the 
sympathies of Wales; and I do not 
think that as it is proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman it will altogether 
-satisfy the national sentiment. I would 


suggest that on this Committee the edu- 
cational element of Wales should be 
more especially represented. Why 
should not representatives of the three 
University Colleges of Wales be put 
upon the Joint Committee? Again, 


there is a large body of Nonconformists 


who might also be represented. Then, 
there are those who sit on the County 
Committees, and those who are engaged 
in the work of national education, each 
-of which bodies ought to be represented. 
I throw out this suggestion as a means 
-of smoothing the passage of the clause 
through Committee; and I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will make some 
concession in the direction I have 
pointed out. 


*Mr. SWETENHAM: As I think I 
-ean accurately represent the national sen- 
‘timent of Wales on this question, I have 

ventured to put down an Amendment 
‘which I think will deal with the 
imatter under debate in a satisfactory 
way. In order to give the elective 
-element a further voice in the matter I 
a that the three colleges of North 
ales shall be represented on the Com- 
“mittee, and that there shall be three 
elected members of the County Vouncils. 
I have thought that this proposal would 
meet with the support of hon. Members 
Opposite, and will really meet the 
difficulty that has arisen. 
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*Sr W. HART, DYKE: The abuse 
of the initiatory power will be checked 
by the safeguards provided by the exist- 
ing Act, which enables objection to be 
taken to any scheme in both Houses of 
Parliament. I desire to avoid makiag 
the initiating body a large one, and 
shall be prepared to accept an Amend- 
ment to the effect that some high 
educational authority shall have the 
power of nominating an additional 
member of the committee. I cannot to- 
day attempt to define this proposal more 
accurately, and having made this con- 
cession I hope it will satisfy hon. 
Members. 


*Mr. STUART RENDEL: I trust a 
satisfactory arrangement may be affected 
on this important and vital question. I 
cannot say the method the right hon. 
Gentleman has suggested would be one 
that I should fully accept, but it is an 
evidence of the fact that we are not very 
far apart. Under these circumstances, 


and looking at the hour we have reached, 
I hope we——- 


It being half an hour after Five 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS BILL. (No. 316). 
Read a Second Time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No. 187) AND LOCAL GOVERN. 
MENT (SCOTLAND) SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROVISIONS BILL (No. 188.) 


Order [4th July] That the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill and the Local Government 
(Scotland) Supplementary . Provisions Bill be 
committed to the same Committee read, and dis- 
charged.—(The Lord Advocate.) 

Order [4th July] That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to con- 
solidate the said Bills into one Bill read, and 
discharged.—( The Lord Advocate.) 

Ordered, That the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Supplementary Provisions Bill be forth- 
with committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 

Bill considered in Committee and reported ; 
re-committed to the Committee on the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill for to-morrow, and 
to be printed, [Bill 323.] 
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Ordered, That it be on Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to consolidate 
the said Biils into one Bill.—(The Lord Advo- 
cute.) 


ARMY CONTRACTS DEPARTMENT. 


Address for “Copies of Departmental 
Minutes relative to the Army Contracts Depart- 
ment.”—(Mr. Secretary Stanhope.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—e—— 
THE OPERATIONS ON THE NILE. 


Size W. LAWSON: At the com- 
mencement of this sitting I gave notice 
that before the House rose for the day I 
would ask the Secretary for War a 
question relating to the operations now 
being carried on upon the Nile. A few 
days ago, when I asked a question, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that all the in- 
formation he had would be communicated 
to the newspapers; but the newspapers 
do not exactly coincide in their accounts. 
I do think that when such operations 


are being carried on it is only fair that 
the House of Commons, which finds the 
money and dictates the policy, should be 
authoritatively informed about the ope- 


rations themselves. Everybody must 


be distressed at the horrible newsin the 
papers this morning. It is stated that 
the camp of the enemy has been 
entered and found abandoned, and 
that in it there were several men, 
women, and children who were dying of 
exhaustion. Thenit is stated that these 
people are being kept from the river, 
and they are suffering agonies from 
thirst. After killing many thousands in 
actual warfare, you are, in this manner, 
delivering others to death. Itis stated, 
in a telegram in the Times, that the 
Egyptian forces, which are really ours, 
are destroying the food of the people of 
the district, and that this is good policy. 
I have been told that even Mahomedan 
forces would not do that; they would 
not destroy the food of the people of the 
district. Ithink the House has a right 
to know exactly what is going on. Itis 
also stated that a number of British 
troops have been ordered up. We 
appear to be having a repetition of 
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Soudan horrors that were a disgrace to 
this country. I hope the House will be 
informed distinctly what is taking 
place, and what is the policy of the- 
Government in regard to the Soudan. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): May I 
ask whether, especially remembering 
the horrors and discomforts our troops 
suffered at Assouan at this season of 
the year on a previous occasion, we 
may be assured that the huts and other 
expensive provisions made for their 
comfort still remain in a proper con- 
dition ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lin-- 
colnshire, Horncastle): ‘I should like 
to remind the House what are the con- 
ditions under which we are at present 
keeping troops in Egypt. One of them 
undoubtedly is that this country gave a 
pledge to the Government of Egypt to 
assist in the defence of the Egyptian 
frontier, if it were necessary to defend it.. 
What has happened? A horde of 
dervishes are trying to make war on the 


north of Egypt. What is their object ? 
It is to overrun Egypt, to devastate that. 
country, and to send back its prosperity 
for many years. It is our plain duty to 
assist the Army of Egypt and the 
Government of Egypt in defending the 
frontier of thatcountry, which we assisted 
it in establishing. That being so, I do 
not think the House will be at all sur- 
prised to hear that those who are our 
responsible officials in Egypt represent 
it as absolutely necessary that the force 
which is in Egypt, and which is neces- 
sary for the support of the Egyptian 
Army, should be increased. We have 
to take the matter into our grave con- 
sideration, with the view of deciding 
what it may be necessary to do. Ido 
not wish to state now any particular 
step it may be necessary to take. I will 
simply say that the rumours referred to 
in the newspapers are not accurate in 
detail. I may be able to state to-mor- 
row what steps the Government think it 
necessary to take. [An hon. MEMBER: 
You referred us to the newspapers.|] I 
referred the House to the newspapers to 
this extent—I said that matters of im- 
portance in our telegrams which we 
thought it necessary the House should 
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“know we would furnish promptly to the 
“newspapers; and that we will continue 
to do. I regret, just as much as the 
hon. Member for Hanley, the necessity 
for sending British troops up the river 
at this season. It is a lamentable thing, 
and I am afraid I am not in a position 
‘to say what is the condition of the huts 
and other appliances. I reserve any 
exact statement of what we intend to 
do. 


Mr. WOODALL: The right hon. 
Gentleman will doubtless make in- 
-quiries, and inform the House on this 
point when he makes his statement. 

Mr. STANHOPE: I will give the 
House all the information I can on the 
subject. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly notice that 
portion of the hon. Baronet’s remarks 
as to the manner in which these warlike 
operationsare being carried on. We have 
heard of certain barbarous modes of 
slaughtering these people. We are told 
they are being kept away from the 
water and thus being driven to a cruel 
death. We are also told that the crops 
in the district are being destroyed. We 
have been informed that this mode of 
-warfare is considered unlawful even 
among comparatively savage tribes. I 
wish to have some information on this 
subject, because the honour of the nation 
is at stake. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I have to remind the House that it is 
open to these dervishes to return to the 
place from whence they came. If they- 
persist inattempting to overrun Egypt, it 
is necessary that we should resist invasion 
by any means in our power, by removing 
the means of subsistence in advance of 
them, or in any other way. I should 
like to tell the House what the der- 
vishes do. In the month of May they 
seized a port on the Red Sea, and they 
“massacred every man, woman, and child 
in the place. In pressing forward they 
are forcing the villagers on their route 
into their service, and pushing them to 
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the front to bear the brunt of the attack. 
They are enemies of the human race, 
and it is our plain duty to offer assistance 
to the Government of Egypt in resisting 
their attack, and in protecting the 
peaceable people of Egypt from its 
consequences. Those who are respon- 
sible must use all the means in their 
power for that purpose. 


Mz. JOHN E. ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe): The right hon. Gentleman has 
used some words, ‘‘ any means in our 
power,” which have, I think, surprised 
the greater number of his hearers. 
I am not familiar with the opera- 
tions of warfare; but I certainly 
did understand that now-a-days 
civilized warfare had its rules and 
regulations, and for the Under Secre- 
tary for Forign Affairs to get up in 
the House of Commons and tell us we 
are entitled to stop these men by 
any means in our power seems most 
extraordinary. I also wish to add my 
protest against the House of Commons 
being referred to the newspapers for in- 


formation. It is entirely unprecedented 
for the Minister for War, who is bound 
to give the House accurate and full in- 
formation as to the manner in which 
military operations are being carried on, 
to take this course, and I hope it is the 
last time we shall have this done. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: It was only to 
expedite the circulation of information 
to hon. Members and the public that 
I offered to communicate items from 
Government telegrams to the news- 
papers rather than keep them back until 
I hadthe opportunity of reading them 
in the House. Whenmyright fon Nite’ 
spoke of our resisting invasion by any 
any means that are ordinarily recog- 
nised as being within civilized warfare 

Sm W. LAWSON: I will ask a 
question to-morrow as to the condition 
of our forces on the Nile. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 11th July, 1889. 


BELGRANO (BUENOS AYRES) GAS 
COMPANY BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, this 
is a Bill to enable alterations to be made 
in the Memorandum of Association of 
the ie Pg (Buenos Ayres) Gas Com- 
pany. It was a Company formed, as 
its name implies, to supply gas to the 
town of Belgrano in Buenos Ayres ; and 
the Company desire by this Bill so to 
alter their Memorandum of Association 
as to enable them to supply electric 
light as well as gas. My Lords, my 
noble Friend the Chairman of Oom- 
mittees thought that, under the circum- 
stances, there were objections to such a 
Bill, and that I ought not to move it 
asa matter of form. I may say, my 
Lords, I entirely concur in that view; 
and when after his refusal the matter 
was brought before me, and I was asked 
to undertake to move the Bill, I said I 
certainly could not do so under the cir- 
cumstances which then existed, because 
all that re then was that a large 
majority of the shareholders supported 
the Bill, and desired to have this altera- 
tion made in the Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation. It ap to me, my Lords, 
that that was not sufficient, and that 
considering that the Memorandum of 
Association is the basis of the Company, 
determining the undertaking which is 
to be carried on by the Company, no 
mere majority of the shareholders 
should merely, because they were a 
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majority, have the right to alter the 
Memorandum of Association which is 

the Charter of the Company settling its 

rights and its powers, so as to enable a 
new undertaking to be entered upon 
which might be distasteful to a minority, 
even an inconsiderable minority, of the 
shareholders. But, my Lords, under 
the special circumstances of this case, it 
appeared to me that, practically the 
whole of the shareholders assenting to 
the alteration of this Memorandum of 
Association, my difficulty would be. 
removed. In consequence of that, 
inquiries have since been _insti- 
tuted by those who have charge of the 
Bill, and the result showed that that 
is the case—that practically the whole. 
of the shareholders assent to the altera- 
tion. There are 220 shareholders hold- 
ing 14,000 shares. That is the total: 
number of shareholders and shares in. 
the Company. Of those, 220 share- 
holders, 218, representing 13,964 
shares, have expressed their ap- 
proval, leaving only two _ share- 
holders unaccounted for. One of those. 
two shareholders, representing 14 shares, 
has lately died,and that leavesreally only 
one shareholder unaccounted for. That 
shareholder has been abroad, and has. 
only just returned to England, and 
there has consequently been no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his assent. So that, 
my Lords, substantially, we may take it. 
that the whole of the shareholders in, 
this Company desire this alteration in. 
the Memorandum of Association, and 
desire that this power should be con- 
ferred upon the Company of entering 
upon this new branch of business as 
part of their undertaking. My Lords, 
the circumstances of the case are some- 

what peculiar. In an ordinary case it 

might be said itis unnecessary to apply 

for an amendment of the Memorandum 
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of Association, because the existing 
Company can be dissolved, and a new 
Company formed; and there are cases 
in which I should have thought that 
would be the proper course to be pur- 
sued. But in the present case the Oom- 
— has certain concessions from 

oreign Governments, and Iam assured 
that if that course were adopted, of 
dissolving the existing Oompany and 
forming a new Company, difficulties 
would be likely to arise which would 
not, perhaps, be very intelligible to the 
Foreign Governments by whom the con- 
cessions were granted, and the result of 
doing so might, therefore, be disastrous 
to the Company. The alteration is one 
which will enable a business to be carried 
on which is cognate to that now 
being carried on for the purpose of 
pre a certain district, a new method 
of lighting having come into vogue 
since the Company was formed. Under 
all these circumstances, it seems to me 
that I may safely and properly ask your 
Lordships to read this Bill a second time, 
and there would be no danger of its 
creating a precedent which might prove 
inconvenient hereafter. There are, 
indeed, precedents for altering by Acts of 
Parliament Memorandums of Associa- 
tion; but I do not go into them now. 
Some of them might be said to be 
stronger cases than that which I am 
bringing before your Lordships’ notice. 
Those Acts may have passed from want 
of proper precaution and care being 
taken when the matter was brought 
before Parliament. I am satisfied, my 
Lords, to rest the present case upon its 
own circumstances; and I am satisfied 
that there will be, under the circum- 
stances, no danger of creating an incon- 
venient precedent in asking your Lord- 
ships to give your essent to the 
Sevond Reading of this Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be nowread 2*.” 
—(The Lord Herscheit.) 


*Tnz Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I merely wish to say a few words 
in explanation of the position which I 
have taken up with regard to this Bill, 
and which has been correctly stated by 
my noble and learned Friend. This Bill, 
as my noble and learned Friend has 
stated, is to enable a Company, which is 
registered under the Joint Stock Com- 
panies’ Act, to alter its Memorandum of 
Assoc a‘ion. I need not point out to your 
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Lordships the great importance of a 
Memorandum of Association as being 
the Charter of a Company, and the great 
danger of altering the terms of that 
Memorandum of Association. My noble 
and learned Friend has said there are 

recedents for changes being made 

y special Acts of Parliament in 
Memorandums of Association of Joint 
Stock Companies. My Lords, that 
is perfectly true; there are many 
instances of such Acts of Parliament 
being passed, but they were all justified 
either by special circumstances over which 
the Company concerned had no control ; 
or, secondly, by the requirements of con- 
cessions from Foreign Governments ; or, 
thirdly, in order to clear up any doubts 
which might be entertained with regard 
to the construction of the Memorandum 
of Association. On the other hand, I may 
mention that many Bills for altering 
Memorandums of Association have been 
refused. I will give your Lordships an 
instance last Session of the United States 
and South American Investment Com- 
pany, the powers of which were limited 
to America. That Company applied to 
have its powers extended to this country, 
and that Bill was refused. Then there 
was also the case of the Compagnie 
Générale des Asphaites which, being a 
Foreign Company, also applied to have 
its powers extended to the United King- 
dom, and that Bill again was refused by 
my Predecessor in Office. There was also 
the case of another Bill of a very similar 
character to the Bill now before the 
House in reference to a Company called 
the Tuscan Gas Company. That Com- 
pany, precisely as in the present case, 
had powers for lighting acertain district 
by gas. My Predecessor refused the ap- 
plication of the Company in general 
terms, but they were allowed to light by 
electricity places where they could be 
forced by the Government, or by the 
Municipality, to supply electric light, 
the reason being that if they had not 
been allowed to do so they would 
have lost their concession. There was 
another case of the Telegraph Con- 
struction Company in 1833. I have 
looked at that Bill, and it is not a case 
at all parallel with the one before the 
House. It is merely as to the construc- 
tion of the terms of the Memorandum of 
Association; and the Bill was for the 
purpose of clearing up doubts as to 
what the Company’s powers were and 
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what they were not. My Lords, I re- 
ferred just now to the danger of touch- 
ing any Memorandum of Association of 
a Company, though, no doubt, a case 
might, under special circumstances, be 
made out for doing so. But I cannot 
see that this Company has made out any 
such special case. It is, no doubt, the 
fact that electric lighting has become 
more general since the formation of the 
Company five years ago; and the result 
appears to be, I am sorry to say, that the 
rofits of the Company are diminishing ; 
ut it is not enough to show that, in 
consequence of the introduction of the 
electric light, the profits of the Company 
have been diminished. The noble and 
learned Lord says that the consent of all 
the shareholders has been obtained; 
and I admit at once that that is a great 
argument in favour of the Bill, There 
ate, indeed, only two shareholders who 
have not assented, and their absence 
has been accounted for. But I would 
ask the House whether that gets over 
all the difficulties of the case? It seems 
to me to be a somewhat novel principle 
that Parliament should be called 
upon to legislate simply upon the 
requisition and by the consent of all 
the parties concerned in the particular 
Company whose interests it is desired to 
protect by legislation. My Lords, if 
that principle is admitted, is there not 
a danger that you will get beyond the 
simple position of universal consent by 
the shareholders, and that in the future 
‘ou may be asked to consent to powers 
ing given upon the wish of a 
majority? But, my Lords, there is be- 
sides another point to be considered. I 
am now speaking of this case simply as 
a precedent for future legislation, and 
not merely in reference to this particular 
Company. There are other parties in- 
terested besides the shareholders; there 
may be mortgagees, or other creditors, 
who are interested in the Memorandum 
of Association being maintained. There 
may be other circumstances existing 
which would require to be considered. 
Tam told, my Lords, that in this par- 
ticular case there is already an Electric 
Lighting Company established at Bel- 
grano, which may have been started on 
the ground that this Gas Company has no 
power tosupply electric light. I admit, 
my Lords, that the present case is some- 
what exceptional ; but I confess that I 
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should not recommend the adoption by 
your Lordships of ameasure which may be 
considered to some extent a precedent. 
We may have Bills introduced where 
the circumstances require that such an 
alteration should be made as is here 
proposed ; but this appears to me to be 
a new precedent entirely, and I am 
afraid there are not sufficient grounds 
existing to justify it, or grounds which 
would be satisfactory to your Lordships’ 
House. My Lords, I have explained 
the partic circumstances which, in 
my opinion, rendered it impossible for 
me to take the responsibility of moving 
the Second Reading of the Billin this 
case, as in that event it would have 
come before your Lordships in the 
ordinary course without any remark 
being made upon it. However, the 
noble and learned Lord has moved the 
Second Reading, and I leave it entirely 
to the House to state the course which 
is to be pursued in regard to it. But, 
as I have said, there have been prece- 
dents for passing such a Bill altering a 
Memorandum of Association, and it 
only remains for your Lordships to ex- 
press your opinion + 9 it. 

Toe Eant or ORAWFORD: My 
Lords, I may say that I have no in- 
terest in this Company; but I have 
inquired into the circumstances of the 
case, and must wT pore the Second Read- 
ing. The noble Lord has stated, in his 
remarks, that no special case has been 
made out bytheOompany. Atthe time 
the Company was constituted under 
the Companies’ Act (1862) no question 
existed of this kind as to the possibility 
of using electricity for lighting any 
large or considerable area. As soon as 
the possibility arose of the electric light 
being utilized in that way, there was 
immediately a demand for it. The noble 
Lord is perfectly correct in saying that, 
so far, the Gas Uompany has not been 
called upon to supply electricity—if that 
had been the case the House might pro- 
bably have thought that was a ground 
for granting the Second Reading; but 
although that isnot the casethe GasCom- 
pany has been put in the position of 

eing very considerably cut down in its 
receipts. The noble and learned Lord 
has also said there is another Electric 
Lighting Company in existence at Bel- 
grano. I have made inquiries into the 


matter, and I find there is already one 
D2 
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Company established there which is in 
a very strong position. Arrangements 
have been made with the Gas Company 
which I think are desirable for Poth 
Companies and also in the interests of 
the public ; because it seems they have 
arranged to supply electricity in bulk to 
the Gas Company for the purpose of 
being delivered to the Gas Company’s 


consumers. I think, my Lords, it is 
very desirable in the interests of both 
Companies, and also of the public, that 


yeee rdships should accede to the Bill 
eing read a second time. 

Tas LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I cannot help thinking that no 
satisfactory reply has been given to the 
difficulties and objections which the 
noble Lord the Chairman of Committees 
has felt upon this subject. If the Bill 
were passed it might place a burden 
upon him which, I think, it is not fair 
to place upon him. What is the case 
before the House? The case is simply 
this It has been shown by the noble 
Lords who have spoken that this Com- 
pany desires to enter upon a new busi- 
ness. But what is to be the answer, in 
this and other cases, of my noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees when a 
request of this kind is made to allow 
Companies to embark ina different busi- 
ness to that in which they started? 
What rule, what line, is he to adopt? 
My Lords, I cannot say that I have 
heard anything to justify a departure in 
this case from the ordinary rule, or that 
anything really has been alleged for it, 
except this—that, asacommercial matter, 
this being a commercial undertaking, it 
is more profitable to this Company to 
extend its powers. That is very wide. 
I do not know how far we shall have to 
go if once that principle is adopted, or 
how the Chairman of Committees is to 
act. It is said that this is a Bill asking 
for a power of a cognate character; and 
in one sense that is no doubt correct, as 
it is for lighting purposes ; but I cannot 
say that that is a justification for so im- 
portant a change in this case. I can- 
not help thinking that your Lordships 
should require very strong grounds to 
be shown befure you pass the Second 
Reading. ; 

*Lorpv FITZGERALD: My Lords, I 
have no personal interest whatever in 
this Company, and I know nothing of it 
beyond what I have read in the Papers, 
which I received this morning, and which 
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I believe to have been generally dis- 
tributed. There can be no doubt what 
the object of the Com is. This 
Memorandum speaks of lighting by gas, 
and the alteration proposed is to enable 
the Company partially to use lighting 
by electricity. It is said there is another 
means of doing this. What is it? By the 
liquidation and winding-up of this Com- 
pany, and the formation of a new one 
with a new Memorandum of Associa- 
tion. The legal consequences of that 
would be very important to this Com- 
pany, and very costly, and would 
possibly be disastrous to it. They 
say that, in order to carry on their 
business, they must provide lighting b 

electricity, and that otherwise they wi 

lose the benefits of their concession. _ It 
is not only the Company and its share- 
holders that are interested in this matter, 
but the local public; and it is to the 
interest of everybody concerned that 
the object of the Company should be car- 
ried out. No one objects. There are 
no creditors, and the shareholders as a 
body desire the alteration. The noble 
and learned Lord has pointed out that 
the Company will be enabled to go on 
by allowing its Memorandum of Associa- 
tion to be extended in this way. In 
doing so you violate no principle, and I 
therefore support the Second Read- 


ing. 

) a HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
will only say in reply that the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Commons 
has thought that this was a matter which 
should be brought forward. If any 
general rule is to be laid down, it is very 
desirable that there should be a common 
understanding between both Houses as 
to what: course should be pursued with 
regard to these Bille. It is very un- 
desirable that one ruleshould be followed 
in the House of Commons and another 
in this House. At the same time, I may 
say I am not sure that I can see any 
great distinction between a private Act 
of Parliament altering the terms of a 
Memorandum of Association and a pri- 
vate Act of Parliament altering the 
constitution of aCompany. I confess I 
do not see any real distinction between 
the two, and the latter is of everyday 
occurrence. 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 23; Not-Contents 44. 


Resolved in the negative. 
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CHELTENHAM IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Moved, That the Order made on the 
5th day of March last— 

That no private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second time 
after Friday, the 21st day of June next,” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2*.—( The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Lorpv DENMAN: My Lords, I 
oppose the Motion on the ground that 

iis should not be hurried through the 
House. I must protest against business 
being done in a hurried manner. A 
noble Lord opposite has said that at the 
end of the Session it is perfectly im- 
possible for any opposition to properly 
check the progress of measures, and he 
said, at the same time, he wished some 
Resolution could have been adopted on 
the subject. I know that other noble 
Lords have complained of the same 
thing, and the difficulties are increasing. 
On _ “saga et ig carried in a 
single day, and thoug opposed it, 
ay apsach world not have been reported 
if the reporters had not sent down to 
me to know what I said. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. (No. 154.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: the Report thereof 
received; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &0.) BILL. 
(wo. 155.) 
A Bill to remove doubts as to the validity of 
certain marri solemnized in Basutoland 
and in British huanaland ; and 


WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT BILL. 
(wo. 156.) 
A Bill to provide for modifying the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Ap for the Windward 
ds—were presented by the Lord Knuts- 
ford; read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 
2° on Thursday next. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) BILL. 
*Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, I have 
to move— 


“That the Order made on the 5th day of 
March last, ‘That no Bill brought from the 
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House of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall be read 
a second time after Friday the 23th day of 
June next,’ be with, and that the 
Bill be read 24,”” 


Allthe requirements of the Tramways 
Act, 1870, which have to be complied 
with before a Provisional Order can be 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
were complied with in this case, and the 
Bill was introduced into the other 
House of Parliament on the 17th 
May. On one single Order it was 
opposed, but it did not come before 
the Committee until the 27th June, 
that is a month and 10 days after 
the Bill first came before Parliament. 
The Committee reported in favour of the 
Order ; but the delay which occurred 
before the Committee was appointed 
has made it impossible for us to comply 
with the Standing Orders and Sessional 
Orders in regard to this Bill. I hope, 
therefore, your Lordships will on this 
occasion suspend the Standing Orders. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly; and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


WINCHESTER BURGESSES (DISQUALI- 
FICATION REMOVAL) BILL. 


*Lorp BASING: My Lords, in mov- 
ing the Second Reading of this Bill, I 
have only to say that the object of the 
Bill is to remove a disqualification from 
certain persons who, er they pay 
borough rates and are included in the 
borough, are disqualified from voting as 
burgesses. When the city was laid out 
in wards a piece of land wasleftout, which 
has since been built upon, and the Bill 
proposes to attach it to St. John’s Ward. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL. 
(No. 125.) 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, I 
havetoask your Lordships for the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which has 
without opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. e movement in favour of a 
Minister of Agriculture took its origin 
in a Resolution carried some years ago in 
the House of Commons, on the Motion 
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of Mr. Sampson Lloyd, by which it was 
resolved that it was extremely desirable 
a Department should be created for 
Agriculture and Trade. In 1881, the 
Motion of Sir M. Lopes for the same 
object was accepted by the then 
Government, and in order to give effect 
to that Resolution, the Committee of 
Agriculture, which now exists, wasin 1883 
a eae: The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster was made Vice President of 
that Committee, and has so continued; 
but since my noble Friend who holds 
that office became Duke of Rutland, the 
duties which had to be discharged in the 
House of Commons were undertaken by 
Lord Lewisham, who has since acted for 
the Department. My Lords, I have heard 
some remarks made with respect to the 
Committee so appointed in 1883, and 
by the present Government both in 1885 
and 1886. That Committee has been 
by no means a nominal one, for it has 
frequently been called together to con- 
sider very important matters. The 
President is, of course, responsible for 
everything that is done, and it was not 
for the purpose of relieving him from 
that responsibility that the Committee 
has been on several occasions called 
together; but the Committee is com- 
posed of those who know the wants of 
the country in connection with agricul- 
tural subjects. It has also been of 
service in regard to the distribution of 
the money last year assigned to the 
Department for dairy and agricultural 
schools. My Lords, I should not 
be moving this Bill if I thought 
in doing so I should be understuod 
as condemning the present system. 
So far as the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council is concerned, 
T am quite aware that that Department 
has been approved by all parties and 
classes in the country. It has done its 
duty very effectually. Under that De- 
partment cattle plague and fvot-and- 
mouth disease have been effectually 
stamped out; and, with regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia, although it is a 
much more insidious and difficult dis- 
ease to deal with, it has been taken in 
hand with the best powers of the De- 
partment, and I hope that, whoever 
may be the new Minister of Agriculture, 
he may be as triumphant over that 
disease as his predecessors have been in 
dealing with the enemies of agriculture 
I have alluded to. The Veterinary 
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Department has been served by officers 
who are recognized not only officially, 
but in the agricultural world as men of 
singular capacity, activity, and energy, 
and the country is indebted to them for 
the ability with which, when disease 
appears, they use their best endeavours 
to stamp it out. It is only just to men- 
tion Professor Brown, Mr. Cope, and 
Major Tennant; but indeed I may say 
generally that the staff of the Veterinary 
Department has been all that could be 
desired. The Statistical Department was 
transferred from the Board of Trade, 
and I think I may say that those 
conversant with those matters will 
admit that the statistics which have 
been drawn up in the Privy Council 
Office have been of a character which 
deserves the approbation of all those 
interested in them, and, at the same 
time, they have been brought out so 
promptly as to be of the greatest 
use to the farming interest of the 
country. That, of course, will go on. 
The great duties discharged by the 
Agricultural Departments of foreign 
countries, at enormous expense, have. 
been carried out in England mainly by 
the voluntary action of the Agricultural 
Societies of this country; and I do not 
believe that this country would be ready 
to vote an establishment on the lar 

scale adopted in other countries for the 
Department now to be created. How- 
ever, the determination of the agri- 
culturists to have a Department entirely 
to themselves has been sufficiently made 
manifest, and I am the last person to 
stand in the way of their receiving the 
most thorough attention to their wants. 
Having regard to the difficulties and 
troubles they have had to encounter in 
racent years, I do not wonder that they 
stretch out their hands in all directions 
for assistance, and that they may look to 
anew Board of Agriculture to give them 
more advantages than they have hitherto. 
had. With regard to schools of agri- 
culture, a grant of £5,000 was made 
last year for distribution by the Privy 
Council, and that grant has resulted in 
a number of agricultural and dairy 
schools springing up in England, Wales, 
and Scotland that are doing useful work, 
and give us reason to hope that the 
wantof these institutions, hitherto felt in 
this country, will be sup lied without 
any drain upon the Treasury. My 
Lords, I have very little more to say. 
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The Bill, which is a short Bill, speaks 
for itself. It hands over the work 
hitherto done by the Privy Council in 
respect of all questions connected with 
contagious diseases and agriculture ; it 
hands over the work of the Land Com- 
mission, with its officers, to the new 
Board, and also that of the Ordnance 
Survey, and it will likewise take charge 
of agricultural statistics and matters 
relating to forestry and horticulture, as 
well as the inspection of agricultural and 
dairy schools. I hope the Bill will be 
passed without undue delay, because 
uncertainties and difficulties naturally 
occur when a Department has, so to 

eak, a new one hanging over it, and 

hope the Treasury will adequately 
provide for it, and that it may be put in 
& position to get to work speedily, when 
I think there can be no doubt it will do 
work of a satisfactory kind. I submit 
the Bill to your Lordships for Second 
Reading. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 
2°." —( The Viscount Cranbrook.) 


*Toe Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I have listened with great atten- 
tion to everything that my noble Friend 
has said. His speech was very much 
what I anticipated it would be ; he eulo- 
gized the Agricultural Department ; he 
told us that the Veterinary Department 
was as good as could be; he alluded to 
the statistics ; and he told us he was far 
from condemning the present system. 
Judging from the remarks of the Lord 
President of the Council, [ imagined that 
he would have concluded by askin 
your Lordships to read the Bill a ind 
time this day six months. My Lords, I 
claim as strong an interest and to be 
as greatly connected with agriculture as 
any enc in the country. I enjoy the 
confidence and the friendship of numer- 
ous farmers, and I can assure your 
Lordships that nothing would be fur- 
ther from my wishes than to do 
anything which would, in my opinion, 
be hostile or adverse to the agri- 
cultural interest. It is, however, because 
I think that this measure is unnecessary 
and mischievous that I now lift up my 
voice against it. Iam afraid that I can- 
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not ask your Lordships to reject it, 
because the Bill having passed the 
other House without a Division,I do not 
think it probable that your Lordships 
would by a majority reject it. The 
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measure is unnecessary, because there is 
nothing provided for in it which is not 
performed at the present time by the 
Agricultural Department, presided over 
by the Lord President. 1 think it is 
mischievous, because to my mind it 
will raise hopes in the minds of the 
agriculturists of the country which 
can never be realized. Agriculturists 
may be led to believe that the mere 
fact of setting up an Agricultural De- 
artment will conduce to their wel- 
are and put an end to that state of 
depression which has been passing for 
sO many years over the country. In 
this belief they would be utterly dis- 
appointed, and it is on that ground 
that I consider the measure a mis- 
chievous one. The First Lord of the 
Treasury, in moving the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, said— 

“ Having regard to the present condition of 
affairs, the competition which existed, the 
reduction of prices which has provailed during 
the last few years, resulting perhaps in a greater 
dislocation of employment in the agricultural 
industry than in any other industry, and having 
regard also to the fact that in many parts of 
the country land has been thrown out of culti- 
vation and that those who have been dependent 
upon it as owners, and cultivators, and 
employers have suffered most severely, the 
Government cannot but admit that there existe 
very considerable ground for the demand which 
is made by the agricultural classes for the con- 
stitution of a department which would make 
the interests of agriculture its special and 
peculiar charge. ‘This is not a personal, indi- 
vidual, or sectional question. It is an Imperial 
question. Itis clearly to the interests of the 
country that the land should be made produc- 
tive to its utmost capacity, and should be made 
to contribute to the prosperity of the country 
as far as possible.” 


Now, my Lords, I want to know, with 
regard to competition, which is one of 
the points referred to, what is there in 
this Bill which will enable us to meet 
competition? It does not Progen to 
resuscitate our old friend Protection, 
though I, for one, should not object to 
that. Then it is said that parts of the 
country have been thrown out of culti- 
vation. I do not see how anything that 
can be done under this new Bill can 
bring into cultivation any part of the 
country that is now out of cultivation. 
He talks about there being a greater dis- 
location of employment in the agricul- 
tural industry eh in any other industry. 
What is this Bill going to do to remedy 
that ? It seems to be—well, I will not 
say what I thiuk of it. Then he says— 
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«“ The Bill is an effort to establish a depart- 
ment which will, I hope, be exceedingly useful 
to the agricultural community. No doubt a 
great strain has been put upon those who are 
interested in land during the last few years. 
Prices have fallen ; there has been an absence 
of profit in almost every important portion of 
the farmer’s industry, and now we have to 
endeavour by all the means in our power to 
bring back prosperity to that portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, not by any action of Parlia- 
ment, not by the fostering care of a department, 
but by bringing home to them that knowledge 
and power by which ‘they themselves may work 
out their own deliverance.” 


How in the name of wonder the passing 
of this Bill, which is really only trans- 
ferring these matters to a new Depart- 
ment, is to bring all that about passes 
my comprehension. I hope that in the 
course of time all that may be worked 
out, but at the present time I confess I 
do not see how it isto bedone. I ask 
again, my Lords, what is there in this 
Bill which would enable agriculturists 
to meet competition? As to the parts 
of the country thrown out of cultivation, 
how can anything in this Bill bring back 
to a state of cultivation lands that have 
gone out of cultivation? Then, again, 
what is the Bill going to do in order to 
remedy the dislocation of employment in 
the agricultural industry? It has been 
urged that the Bill will be useful to the 
agricultural community, and that there 
is an absence of profitia the agricultural 
industry. I agree with the First Lord 
of the Treasury in this, and I should 
like to see that condition of affairs 
altered; but this Bill wili not do it. 
How this Bill is to bring home to agri- 
culturists that knowledge and power by 
which they are to work out their own 
deliverance I absolutely fail to compre- 
hend, seeing that it only provides for 
the transfer of the present duties 
of the Department to another Board. 
Now, my Lords, I take the Bill itself. 
The whole of the Bill is contained in the 
second clause, which declares three 
things—first of all, the powers and 
duties of the Board of Agriculture; 
secondly, the powers and duties of the 
Land Commissioners; and, thirdly, the 
powers and duties of the Land Survey, 
are to be transferred to the new Depart- 
ment. It is quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion to see what benefit will accruetoagri- 
culturists by mere transference of the 
duties of the existing Department to 
another Department located in adifferent 
place. I am also astonished to find 
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that one of the most important agri- 
cultural countries—Ireland—has not 
been included in the Bill, but that it is, 
onthe contrary, to be left to the ad- 
ministration of the present Irish Privy. 
Council. I will quote statistics to show 
how the Veterinary Department has 
dealt with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease and cattle plague. I should 
like to give your Lordships a sample of 
the existing stateofthings. In 1871 there. 
were 52,164 fresh cases of outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, 691,565 animals 
being attacked. The United Kingdom 
has now been free from foot-and-mouth 
disease for some years. No cattle plague 
has been imported since the passing of 
the Act of 1878. As to pleuro-pneu- 
monia, I can show your Lordships that 
in 1877, the year before the passing of 
the Act, there were 2,108 farms 
returned as infected and 5,330 ani- 
mals attacked. In 1888 there were 
only 518 farms returned as infeoted, 
with 1,813 animals attacked. If 
the Government would spend only one- 
half of the money which they intended 
to spend on the creation of this new 
Department in taking proper measures 
they could stamp out pleuro-pneumonia 
altogether. It must be admitted that the 
present Department does its work in an 
admirable manner, and we should hardly 
be able to find its equal in any other 
country in the world. In the year 1888 
no fewer than 63 different abstracts 
were compiled by Mr. Whitehead and 
published by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Mr. Whitehead has also pub- 
lished elaborate essays on the subject 
of moths, flies, and beetles affecting 
agriculture. That has all been done 
now, and I doubt whether, under the 
new system, we should get much more 
information. I am astonished at the 
ignorance displayed on this subject. I 
have heard it said, for instance, that it 
is perfectly monstrous that a country 
like this, where agriculture is such an 
important interest, should not have an 
Agricultural Department as France has. 
But we have a Department of Agricul- 
ture, although our system is different, 
because in France everything is done by 
the Government. Even the expense of. 
shows is borne there by the Government. 
But in the case of a show, such as that 
recently held at Windsor, every penny 
of expenditure comes from voluntary 
contributions. Those who complain 
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that we have not an Agricultural De- 
partment like that existing in France, 
do not know probably that that Depart- 
ment cost France £1,606,000 last year, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, I think, make a very wry face if 
he were told that he would have to find 
anything like that amount of money to 
maintain agriculture in this country. 
I have heard that the new Minister 
would be able to stamp out disease; but 
I cannot imagine how the Minister 
could do more in that respect than is done 
now, for he certainly could not go out- 
side the Act of Parliament. My Lords, 
[have only avery few words more to say ; 
but there is one thing which I must 
mention. The argument which secms 
to have weighed most with my noble 
Friend the Prime Minister was addressed 
to him by a deputation which waited 
upon him a few months ago. The depu- 
tation suggested to him that there should 
be a Board of Agriculture There were 
several speeches made, and my noble 
Friend at the end of the meeting stated 
his views to the deputation. cannot 
help believing he must have been think- 
ing of some at diplomatic matter 
which was veighibe upon his mind, orhe 
would not have answered the deputation 
in the way he did. He said that every 
advantage to be derived from organisa- 
tion and concentration of effort should 
be given by the Government, and that it 
appeared to him that the arguments in 
favour of the formation of an Agricultural 
Department were unanswerable, and that 
those were the views which Government 
had for two or three years adopted. 
I looked to see what the arguments 
were which my noble Friend con- 
sidered unanswerable; and I found 
that in 1865 it was stated that there 
was the most deplorable chaos in the 
Public Departments with regard to 
agricultural affairs. A deputation at- 
tempted to approach the Government on 
the subject of cattle plague which was 
then ravaging the country, they applied 
tothe then Prime Minister. Lord John 
Russell told them that he knew nothing 
at all about the question, and as it had 
very likely something to do with money 
he referred them to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone. They all 
took fright at the proposition. Next 
they went to the Board of Trade, who 
said they were not an Agricultural 
Department, and when the question was 
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put where there was one, the reply was 
that the only one was the Woods 
and Forests. That was arded 
as a very dubious suggestion. Finally 
they interviewed the then Home Secre- 
tary, who heard what they had to say, 
and they asked him to pass an order 
for the compulsory stoppage of the sale 
and transit of animals. Therefore, the 
argument which weighed with my noble 
Friend was that in 1865 a gentleman, 
who had suffered loss by the cattle 
plague, came to London with a deputa- 
tion. He endeavoured to obtain an in- 
terview with Lord John Russell, who 
declined to have anything whatever to 
say to him, and he went back to his 
country seat ; he returned in 1889, and 
what had happened in 1865 is given as 
an argument why a new Department 
pe be now instituted. At the end 
of the meeting my noble Friend stated 
his views. He said— 

‘“‘ Every advantage to be derived from 
organization and concentration of effort should 
be given to you by the Government under 
which you live. For these reasons it seems to 
me that the argument in favour of the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Department is un- 
answerable, and you have only been repeating 
and illustrating with fresher details the views 
which Her Majesty’s Government haye been 
induced now for two or three years to adopt.” 


I am surprised that my noble Friend 
should have been atall moved by whatthat 
deputation told him. Whatever might 
have been the circumstances existing in 
1865 asa reason for this certainly do not, 
as I have shown, exist in 1889. Ido not, 
however, propose to go to a Division. I 
trust the measure may do good to the 
I do not think it 
will, and I fear they will be very much 
disappointed ; but, at any rate, I hope it 
will do no harm. 

*Eart SPENCER: My Lords, ge 
I cannot for a moment assume to hold 
the position in the agricultural world 
which my noble Friend has, I think I 
am eutitled to say a few words upon 
this subject for two reasons—first, that 
I have filled the post of Lord President 
of the Council; and, secondly, that I was 
a member of the Government which 
made a very considerable change with 
regard to the management of the Veteri- 
nary Department. I venture to think 
the noble Viscount the Lord President 
of the Council made a slip in his state- 
ment as to the time when the Com- 


mittee of Agriculture was appointed. 
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*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I made a 
mistake—it was in 1881 the Motion was 
made, and the Committee appointed in 
1883. 

*Eant SPENCER: Yes. In 1881, if 
my recollection is correct, the House of 
Commons passed a Resolution in favour 
of appointing a Committee of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce or Trade, and of a 
Cabinet Minister being appointed to the 
head of the Department. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government did not adopt the 
last recommendation, nor did it think 
that the Department of Agriculture 
should be mixed up with the Depart- 
ment of Trade or Commerce; but they 
thought it reasonable that the House of 
Commons should have a responsible 
Minister to represent agriculture, and 
they constituted the Committee of Agri- 
culture at the Privy Council instead of 
the Veterinary Department which had 

reviously existed. That was in 1883. 

at was a considerable change. At 
that time it was decided that the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster should 
represent the Department in the House 
of Commons. I agree that that arrange- 
ment might require some development 
after experience; but I cannot agree 
with the Government in thinking that 
so complete a change as that now pro- 
posed should be made. Another course 
might have been taken. A permanent 

Secretary or Under Secretary might have 
been given to the Lord President of the 
Council to represent that Department in 
Parliament. That, I think, would be a 
better arrangement than the arrange- 
ment which was made in 1883, and 
which has been going on ever since. I 
also feel that great disappointment 
might arise in consequence of the 
appointment of the new Minister; and I 
desire to ask whether the Department 
would have such wide powers as those 
of the Agricultural Departments of the 
United States and France? I agree 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not encourage a Department 
reaching the expensive dimensions of 
the French Department; but there is 
always a danger, in forming a special 
Department of this sort, that in- 
creased expense will arise. Now 
F cannot help joining in the praises 
which the noble Viscount the Lord 
President of the Council and the noble 
Duke have’ bestowed on the existing 
Department. I should deprecate a 

Eorl Spencer 
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change which might take away from 
the influence of the Royal Agricultural 
Society and other voluntary Associations, 
which have done such great good in the 
country. The old Department has con- 
ducted some very large transactions 
with perfect success. They have rooted 
out the foot-and-mouth disease, and 
managed the agricultural statistics with 

great success, and have issued most im- 
portant documents, giving a vast amount 
of information to agriculturists on a 
variety of subjects. All those things 
are most valuable to agriculturists, 
and I do not see how the new Agri- 
cultural Department can succeed better 
in regard to all these matters. Ishould 
like to refer to the officers of the De- 
partment to whom the noble Viscount 
referred, and give my testimony to the 
great knowledge, ability, and zeal 
shown by Professor Browne and the 
other gentlemen connected with the 
Department. There could not be a 
more able, firm, discreet, zealous, and at 
the same time permanent head of a De- 

artment than Mr. Charles Peel, the 

lerk of the Council. I am sure the agri- 
culturists of this country owe a great 
deal to him for the marked ability and 
judgment with which he has carried on 
his duties, and the valuable assistance 
he has given to the Lord President of 
the Council and all those with whom he 
has come in contact. My Lords, I 
have very little more to add ; but havin 
been connected with this Department 
have made these few remarks be- 
cause I wish to caution the agri- 
culturists throughout the country 
against having too great cxpectations 
as to what the new Department will 
carry out, and also to give my humble 
testimony to the efficiency of the work 
done by the Agricultural Department of 
the Privy Council. 

*I[nz Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, we have heard two speeches 
delivered by noble Lords who enjoy a 
high reputation for a knowledge of 
agriculture, and who usually represent 
the feeling of the agricultural popula- 
tion of this country.- On the present 
occasion, however, they appear to re- 
member only that they are Past Presi- 
dents of the Privy Council. At all 
events, they do not represent the feeling 
of the agricultural population on this 
occasion. There is no doubt that the 
farmers want this measure. They 
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have pressed for it very strongly and 
for many yearsin every possible form ; 
and I am quite sure that neither of those 
noble Lords, with their great influence, 
could go to a public meeting in an 
agricultural part of the country and carry 
a resolution embodying the opinions 
which they have just expressed. 
They endeavour to explain the pre- 
valent feeling by saying that the farmers 
are misled into entertaining the most 
extraordinary and delusive hopes, and 
that they look forward to an entire cure 
of the depression under which they 
have been Lavaleg and to a general 
rise in prices as the result of this 
measure. I think that the noble 
Lords have painted in too dark 
colours the intelligence of the class 
whom they so accurately represent. 
I think the farmers may be given credit 
for knowing very well that the mere 
creating of a Department will not 
alter the economical causes, to which are 
due the calamities which we all so much 
deplore. But the farmers naturally wish 
that their industry, which is one of the 
most important, if not the most import- 
ant of the country, should receive that 
eare, that organization, and that con- 
sideration which other industries in this 
country have hitherto received. The 
noble Earl opposite says it.is a great 
pity to withdraw from the action of the 
great private Societies the duty of 
taking care of the interests of agricul- 
ture, and that agriculture will be none 
the better for the change. Then why 
was that operation performed with re- 
ect to trade? Why has a special 
inistry existed now for over 100 years 
for the sake of taking care of trade, if 
the results of Governmental solicitude 
were so injurious as the noble Earl re. 
presents? The farmers know very well 
that the Board of Trade has been of 
great use to the trade of this country, 
and naturally resent the idea that agri- 
culture should be looked upon as a 
matter of so little importance that it 
should not be peas worthy of that 
administrative machinery and care 
which the Government have given to 
rival industry of trade. The two 
speeches we have heard are not 
speeches which show that thore 
can be any harm in this Bill. They 
are speeches tape hn gees the 
isappearance of a state thin 
with which the speakers have thems 
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selves been familiar, anid expressing the 
pious regret which is conveyed in the 
words quorum pars magna fut. But there 
is nothing to show that any injury 
could result from this Bill. On the 
other hand, this Bill will put the busi- 
ness of the Government, as far as it is 
concerned with agriculture, in a more 
reasonable and a more orderly condi- 
tion than it has ever been putin before. 
Just detach yourselves from the habit 
with which you have regarded the pre- 
sent arrangements and imagine that you 
are looking at them for the first time. 
Let us suppose the proverbial Japanese 
to be inquiring into the institutions of 
this country, and to. be asking in what 
manner the Government provides for the 
care of agriculture. He would find that 
we take one of the greatest officers of 
State, whose historic office has always 
been concerned with the gravest political 
matters, and give him in addition the 
duty of looking after agriculture. With 
him is associated the officer who appoints 
the magistrates and clergymen of a dis- 
tant county, and lest they together should 
not be able to do the work we add a 
Vice Chamberlain who takes care of the 
ceremonies of the Court. However, the 
machinery works very well, as is shown 
by the tributes which have been paid to 
the Departmental officers, and in those 
tributes I most heartily join. Still, I 
maintain that we are not doing 
things decently and in order, and that 
we ought not to be exposed to all the re- 
roaches of my noble Friend behind me, 
ause we wish agriculture to enter into 
that regular state of things which we 
have long had with regard to trade. 
The only real objection to this Bill is that 
there is a necessary expense, but at all 
events the expense is not very large. 
The House of Commons is not generally 
very indulgent on that subject. This 
Bill passed through the other House 
without any protest on the part of those 
who make the protection of the public 
mrse the subject of their special care. 
Feapbei the House of Commons thinks 


it is not an unnecessary expense, and, 
therefore, we need not trouble our con- 


sciences on that subject. After all, the 
Bill will put matters into a more regu- 
lar form. We shall gather round the 
Department to a greater extent than we 
have hitherto done all that — “ea 
practice can give us in respect 0 

idintaleniaiioe ability which this sub- 
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ject requires. We shall announce and 
give a pledge to the farmers that we 
regard agriculture as one of the most 
important interests of this country, and 
as being worthy of as much solicitude 
on the part of the Government as are 
the interests of trade; and, without ex- 
pecting any absurd or exaggerated 
results from a measure which is not in 
itself a large one, we believe that it 
will be distinctly to the advantage of 
this industry in particular, and of the 
country generally. 

*Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I think the proverbial Japanese 
would be quite as much puzzled by the 
provisions of this Bill as by the present 
state of affairs. I also feel a great in- 
terest in agriculture, and I think the 
noble Marquess opposite has stated the 
only ground on which this Bill can be 
supported. It is a sentimental affair. 
There is a certain, though I imagine not 
a large, number of farmers who think 
agriculture is slighted because a special 
Department is not devoted toit. I have 
had the honour to fill one or two offices 
in the Government of this country, and 
my experience has led me to think that 
the Bill will be an utter delusion. The 
notion that the great agricultural in- 
terest is to be benefited by measures of 
this kind is absolutely ludicrous. No 
doubt a Veterinary Department with able 
clerks to collect statistics might be of 
service, and I suppose the Ordnance 
Survey would not be interfered with. A 
wish has been often expressed for the 
creation of a new Forestry Department. 
I heard something of forestry when I 
was at the India Office, and I found 
that in this country there was not 
sufficient woodland for a forestry school, 
and that we had to obtain instruction 
from Germans and Frenchmen. The 
fact is,my Lords, that agriculturists must 
look to their own exertions, and not to 
the Government, for improvement in 
their condition. I do not profess to say 
that this Bill will do any harm particu- 
larly, but I do not think it will do much 
good, But I so far agree with the 
noble Marquess that it will tend to satisfy 
a certain number of persons who are now 
agitating, and may be induced to cease 
= agitation by the passing of this 

ill. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
eordingly, and committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee for General Bills. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL. 
(No. 124.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*orpv ZOUCHE: My Lords, in mov- 
ing the Second Reading of this Bill, I 
may state that it has passed the other 
House of Parliament. In London, and 
in many Provincial towns also, vacant 
ground and great numbers of buildings 
have been used for many years for 
purposes of advertisement, and large 
sums have been derived from that use. 
But in no case has either the owner or 
licensee of such ground been rated by the 
Local Authorities. It is considered that 
property of that description, which 
brings in such very large sums annually, 
should bear a proportion of the local 
burdens, and that it should no lon 
be exempt, as it has hitherto been. Thi 
Bill, my Lords, as I said before, has 

assed the other House of Parliament ; 
it has received very considerable support 
in the country, and Her Majesty’s 
Government is not, I believe, unfavour- 
able to it. It only remains for me to 
ask your Lordships to allow this Bill to 
be read a second time. 


Bill read 2° (according to order.) 


*Lorpv ZOUCHE: I now beg to move 
that this Bill should be committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. , 

The Marquess of Satispury expressed 
dissent. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: There is very 
great inconvenience in Standing Oom- 
mittees meeting when your Lordships 
are sitting. I see no reasyn whatever 
why ‘the Committees should not meet 
on Tuesday afternoons after the risi 
of the House, and not concurrently. It is 

uite certain that the Members of your 

rdships’ House cannot be serving on 
a Standing Committee, and also doing 
their duty in the House at the same 
time. I trust that if the Standing Com- 
mittees survive another Session, care 
will be taken not to interfere with the 
ordinary and proper business of your 
Lordships. 

*Lorp ZOUCHE: My Lords, I do not 
know whether I mient pst this point to 
the House. This isa Money Bill, and I 
do not know whether it is competent to 
the House to make any amendment in 
the Bill. I think it is well that there 
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should not be any delay in passing the 
measure, and that is why r proposed 
that it should be referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
This is a rating, not a taxing, Bill. 

After short discussion, the Bill was 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. (No. 112.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the'Second Read- 
ing read. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I have very few observations to 
make in moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill. Itis one which has passed 
the other House of Parliament. In 
recent years we have had very conspicu- 
ous examples of the necessity of guardin 
official secrets, and protecting official 
documents. Itis a duty which every 
citizen owes to the country, that he 
should not facilitate the military opera- 
tions of other countries by giving copies 
of official documents, and this Bill is 
intended to remedy existing defects in 
our law in that respect. It provides for 
the punishment of those persons who 
either give information to the enemies 
of the country, or who act as spies, or 
make or communicate plans or sketches 
of fortresses and like places, or disclose 
Official secrets. In such cases the 
authorities may take such steps as may 
be thought fit. If any person so com- 
municate to another country adversely 
to the interests of this country, it is 
made felony and the subject of a severe 
penalty. If plans or sketches are not 
made with so evil a design as that, but 
merely for the purpose of idle curiosity, 
provision is made for meeting such a 
case—that is to say, if the offender does 
not intend to communicate with the 
enemy. Another class of offences is the 
disclosure of official secrets. Where a 
person who is holding, or has held, 
office under Her Majesty, or has in his 
possession or control any official docu- 
ment, should in like manner communi- 
cate with those who may become the 
Queen’s enemies, severe penalties aro 
enacted. I hope your Lordships will 
consider it right that this Bill should be 
read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*.”"—( The Lord Chancellor.) 
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Lorp HERSOHELL: My Lords, 
though I page | approve of the general 
objects of the Bill I cannct helpthinking 
that in some of its details it goes too far. 
The first section provides that any per- 
son who takes such a sketch as may be 
useful to the Queen’s enemies may be 
liable to the same severe penalties as are 
imposed upon an offender who intends to 
communicate it to them. 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR: If he 
is acting as a spy. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: It is quite 
clear that ‘‘ acting as a spy” does not 
come in; that is another sub-section. 
Reference is made to its being made for 
honest purposes, and of course in that 
case he does not act as a spy, and he is 
not therefore liable. I am quite sure 
that cannot have been intended, and I 
only call attention to it with the view to 
its being remedied. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: It is 
one of the inconveniences of the present 
system that a person holding the office 
which I have the honour at present to 
hold is supposed to be responsible for 
looking after a Bill of this sort, and to 
see that, the details of it are properly 
arranged. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL. (No. 126.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: This Bill 
contains but few clauses, and is simple in 
form; but it has an important bearing 
upon one of our great Australian 
Colonies, Western Australia, and the 
progress of the Bill through Parliament 
will be watched with a — and lively 
interest in that colony. The object of 
the Bill is to enable Her Majesty to 
assent to a Bill which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council in Western 
Australia, and has been reserved for 
Her Majesty’s consent. By that Bill, 
which is scheduled to the Imperial Bill, 
a great change is made in the Constitu- 
tion of the colony, and responsible 
Government is substituted for represen- 
tative Government. If this change is 
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made, Western Australia will be placed 
upon the same Constitutional footing as 
the other great colonies of Australia. 
The present Constitution is, as I have 
said, a representative Government, and 
consists of a Governor, an Executive 
Council, and a Legislative Council, 26 in 
number, nine of whom are nominated and 
17 elected. This system is an inter- 
mediate stage between the Government 
which obtains in a Crown colony pure 
and simple, and responsible Govern- 
ment. In a Crown colony pureand simple 
the Crown is responsible for the Govern- 
ment of the colony ; but it has a majority 
by which it can secure the passing of 
such measures as are necessary for the 
good Government of the colony. On 

e other hand, in a colony undera 
responsible Government tLe Ministers 
are responsible to the people, and com- 
mand a majority in the Colonial Par- 
liament. The disadvantage of the in- 
termediate stage of representative 


Government is that the Crown remains 
largely responsible for the Government 
of the colony, but it cannot command a 
majority. The system places an 1in- 
superable power of obstructing and 
delaying measures in the hands of the 


Colonial Legislature, which is not 
responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
That system may work smoothly enough 
in smaller colonies and in quiet times; 
but when burning questions arise, and 
there are matters of difference between 
the Executive and Legislature, it leads 
to complications, and a considerable 
amount of friction. For this reason it 
is admitted by those who have had the 
control of colonial affairs that that 
system is suitable only for an inter- 
mediate stage; and that when a colony 
is fit for responsible Government the 
sooner it is given the better. This view 
is strongly confirmed by what has passed 
in Western Australia. A representative 
Government was granted to Western 
Australia in 1870, and in 1873, only 
three years later, a movement was made 
in favour of responsible Government, 
and the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Kimberley), who was then Secretary 
for the Colonies, replied that, while the 
Governor himself ought not to take any 
steps towards disturbing the existing 
arrangements, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be disposed to resist 
any widespread and sustained desire 
which might prevail in the colony for 
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responsible Government. In 1874 the 
Governor, at the request of the Council, 
sent over a draft Constitution Bill; but 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
then Secretary for the Colonies, rightly 
decided that the colony was not ripe for 
the change. There is one passage in 
his despatch of November 18 which, as 
it has a direct and important bearin 
on the case, I will read to your Lorde 
ships. Lord Carnarvon wrote— 


‘‘T am and can be actuated by no feeling of 
indisposition towards those principles of re- 
sponsible Government which have had full pla: 
elsewhere on the Australian Continent, an 
have reproduced the free institutions of the 
Mother Country in no morte 4 form. Those 
institutions are the proper and desirable end to 
which the celony tends, at which it must in 
time arrive, and towards which all those, whe- 
ther there or at home, who are concerned in the 
administration of its affairs, ought to direct 
their measures.” 


These latter words confirm the view that 
Representative Government is merel 
transitional, and express very clearly 
concisely the manner in which those 
who seek for Responsible Government 
should be approached by the Home 
Government. I pass on, my Lords, 
from 1874 to 1883 with only one obser- 
vation, that the subject of a change to 
Responsible Government did not make 
much progress, though from time to 
time it was revived in the colony. The 
correspondence in 1883 and up to the 
present time will be found in the Par- 
liamentary Papers, O. 5743 and CO, 5752, 
and I need only refer very briefly to one 
or two stages in the case. In 1883 
an Address was sent to this country 
by the Legislative Council asking on 
what terms Responsible Government 
would be granted, and Lord Derby, 
then Secretary of State for Colonial 
Affairs, wrote a carefully-worded des- 
patch of July £3, 1883, which cer- 
tainly deserves very careful consideration, 
as setting out the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but which I shall not at 
present refer to further, though I shall 
have occasion later on to refer to one 
passage in it, which bears upon the land 
question. It is to be found in page 3 of 
the Parliamentary Papers which havo 
been recently presented to Parliament.., 
In 1884 the present Governor, Sir F. 
Napier Broome, after he had been 10 
months in the colony, reported his 
opinion on the state of things as 
follows :— 
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‘Though I see no valid reason for with- 
holding free institutions from this colony after 
its inhabitants shall have expressed a general 
and decided wish to take upon themselves the 
burden and the responsibility of that form of 
Government, I am strongly of opinion that, 
until such a wish shall have been expressed, 
which certainly it has not been as yet, it would 
bea mistake to make this great and irretriev- 
able change. Furthermore, while I concede 
that the colony has reached.a stage at which a 
claim to its birthright, if deliberately insisted 
upon, should not be refused, I nevertheless 
think that Western Australia would do well to 
delay its majority for a time until its wealth 
and population shall have still further increased, 
and until (what is hardly the case as yet) the 
community contains within itself a good ballast 
weight of public opinion and a sufficient com- 
plement of qualified public men to govern on 
the Party system.” 

He also considered at that time that 
Western Australia, if the change were 
made, should be separated into two 
parts, and that the Northern portion 
above the 26th degree of latitude should 
remain for the present a Crown colony. 
Upon both these points, however, after 
he had more experience of the working 
of the Constitution, and after he had 
ascertained more fully the wishes of 
the Legislature and of the people, he 
changed his opinion, and! became a 
strong advocate for granting responsible 
Government to Western Australia, and 
placing the whole of the country under 
a responsible Ministry. In 1887 two 
Resolutions were passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council in favour of Responsible 
Government by a majority of 13 to 4, 
and sent over to this country. Those 
Resolutions were accepted in principle 
by Her Majesty’s Government, but with 
reservation of details, including special 
provisions, for the Northern district and 
protection for the natives. I will not 
trouble your Lordships with further 
reference to my despatch of December 
22, 1887, but only allude to it as setting 
forth the views of Her Majesty’s present 
Government on this important question. 
In May, 1888, a draft Constitution Bill 
was sent over, and after careful con- 
sideration of its provisions I sent out in 


the following August a revised Bill to | P. 


the colony. I will only trouble your 
Lordships with one passage of my 
pes gs of the 3lst of August. I 
said— 


“In conclusion, I have to state that, should 
the Bill which 1 now send be adopted by the 
Legislative Council, I shall be prepared to take 
steps for the introduction into Parliament of 
the Bill which, as I have already informed you, 
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it will be necessary should be passed before Her 
Majesty can be advised to assent to the mea- 
sure. Her Majesty’s Government do not, how- 
ever, desire to preclude the Council from 
altering any details in the Bill so long as the 
main principles are maintained, especially the 
nominated Council, the division of the colony 
for the purposes of land regulations, and the 
protection of the native inhabitants of the 
colony. At the same time, if any i 
alterations are desired, I should wish you to 
furnish me with a full explanation of the 
reasons for such alterations.” 

Your Lordships will see that three con- 
ditions were laid down as essential to 
any change in the form of Government. 
Considerable discussion arose upon these 
three conditions; but Her Majesty’s 
Government adhered to them, and the 
revised Bill, with some Amendments, 
has been accepted and passed by the 
Legislative Council, and is the measure 
now submitted for Her Majesty’s as- 
sent. I will now direct the attention of 
your Lordships to four important ques- 
tions which arise in connection with 
this proposed change. The first ques- 
tion, which lies really at the root of the 
whole matter, is whether it is expedient 
to grant the colony Responsible Govern- 
ment; in other words, whether the 
colony has made sufficient progress and 
advance in population, wealth, educa- 
tion, and general and material pros- 
perity to justify the change. I submit, 
without hesitation, that a case has been 
made out for assenting to the strongly- 
expressed desire of the colonists, which, 
I may observe in ing, is strongly 
supported by the other Australian Go- 
vernments. I would point out that the 
existing system of Representative Govern- 
ment leads constantly to complications 
and difficulties, and that the time has 
arrived when a change is desirable. 
And on this part of the case I would 
refer to a passage in a despatch of the 
12th of July, 1887, in which the 
Governor says— 

‘Tt is, therefore, enough that I should 
clearly express my conviction that nsible 
Government ought now to be granted to Western 
Australia, for the reason that the colony has 

rogressed to the stage at which such institu- 
tions may be adopted, and has passed the stage 
at which the Government can be satisfactorily 
carried on under the existing Constitution, even 
when that Constitution is administered—as I 
have always, with the full consent of yourself 
and your predecessors, tried to administer it— 
in the most liberal manner éonsistent with its 
framework.” 
I submit also to your Lordships that 
there is another very important reason 
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why the proposed change should be 
ee in the Government of Western 
Australia. It is desirable that the colo- 
nies on the Australian Continent should 
be placed as soon as practicable on the 
same Constitutional footing. Until there 
is uniformity of Goveromont in the 
different colonies forming that Continent, 
there can be little chance of any system 
of federation, to which I, for one, look 
forward as a system which will largely 
tend to an increase of strength and 
wealth in those colonies. It is urged 
against the change that the popula- 
tion of Western Australia is small, and 
that sufficient progress has not been made. 
I prefer to concur in the view that, with 
a population of 40,000, with an increas- 
ing revenue of upwards of £137,000, 
with a large development of goldfields 
and other industries, and increase of 
construction of railways and telegraphs, 
and other proofs of progress, it cannot 
be said that Western Australia is not 
sufficiently advanced to be capable of 
managing her own affairs if she be so 
inclined. We are not without prece- 
dent for this course. No one can doubt 
that the colony of Queensland has 

tly flourished under Responsible 
a oe ; but when Queensland was 
separated from New South Wales, and 
was given Responsible Government, she 
had only 28,000 inhabitants, as against 
40,000 in Western Australia, and it was 
not until years after Queensland had 
received Responsible Government that in 
other points she attained to the present 
position of Western Australia. The 
population was not so great; the con- 
struction of railways and telegraphic 
communication was very much less; 
and it was not, as I have said, until 
many years after Responsible Govern- 
ment was granted to her that Queens- 
land reached that stage of progress at 
which Western Australia has already 
arrived. And, with reference to the pro- 
gress made by Western Australia, I may 
mention to your Lordships that in 1883 
there were only 53 miles of railway in 
Western Australia; there are now 422 
miles. In 1883 there were only 280 
miles of res there are now 
2,970 miles. estern Australia has 
three large goldfields, and it is probable 





that more will be developed. In 1882 
the revenue of the colony was £250,000; 
now it is £357,000, and is increasing. 
TI submit that these figures show that 
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the colony is ripe for the change of 
Government, and that the first question 
must be answered in the affirmative, 
The second question is as to the form 
of the Constitution which is to be 
granted. Speaking generally, the new 
Constitution is on the same lines as the 
Constitution which has been given to 
each. of the other Australian colonies, 
and under which these Colonies have 
so greatly flourished. The main ques- 
tion of difference that arose between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Colonial Government referred to the 
constitution of the Legislative Council 
—that is to say, the Upper House. 
Looking to the number of the popula- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government were, 
and still are, of opinion that in the first 
instance, at all events, the Upper 
House should be nominated and not 
elective. I am bound to admit that the 
existing Legislative Oouncil, by a 
majority of 11 out of 14, were 
ia favour of election; and, looking 
to the fact that already in three Aus- 
tralian colonies—South Australia, Vic- 
toria, and Tasmania—the elective 

rinciple prevails, Her Majesty’s 

overoment were prepared to agree 
to a compromise—that if, at the end. of 
six years or after the "arian had 
increased to 60,000, the Ministers of the 
day were desirous that a change should 
be made from nomination to election, 
we should not oppose it; and that com- 
promise appears in the Bill which is in 
the Schedule to the Imperial Bill. The 
third question is, whether the whole 
area of land shall be left under the 
control of the responsible Ministers of 
the colony. The Governor and Legisla- 
tive Council were of opinion that it 
might be left safely under that control, 
but after carefully considering the whole 
question, Her Majesty’s Governmentcon- 
curred in the view expressed by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Derby) in a 
despatch dated July 23, 1883, to which 
I have before referred and from which 
I will quote a single paragraph. Lord 
Derby writes— 

‘* While I am of opinion that under Respon- 
sible Government the control of the Crown 
lands generally would have to be vested in the 
colonial Parliament, it ap to me, as at 
present advised, that it would be necessary to 
make an exception in respect of those northern 
Crown lands which would be likely to form a 
separate colony at an early date.” 


Adhering to that view I suggested, in 
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December, 1887, a scheme to meet the | policy hitherto adopted has been very 
difficulties of the case, and that scheme | strongly in favour of obtaining a steady 


is found at page 24 of the Parliamentary 
Paper. The scheme was as follows :— 


‘‘That for the purpose of dealing with all 
uestions as to di of waste lands of the 
rown the colony shall be taken to be divided 

at about latitude 26 (or in the neighbourhood 
of the Murchison River), north of which the 
population is, you inform me, estimated at not 
more than 2,000 persons. 

‘* That it shall be lawful for the Legislature 
of Western Australia to regulate by Act 
passed in the usual way the ale, letting and 
other disposal of the waste lands of the Crown 
south of that line, and the disposal of proceeds 
arising therefrom. 

“That all the regulations affecting the sale, 
letting, disposal, and occupation of waste lands 
of the Crown in the territory north of that 
line shall remain under the control of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the proceeds of all 
land sales being invested at interest, to form a 
fund of which the principal would be reserved 
for the benefit of any colony or colonies which 
may hereafter be created in such northern ter- 
ritory, except in so far as it may from time to 
time be expended, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, for the special advance- 
ment of the districts in which it was raised, 
either by the settlement of emigrants therein, 
or in other ways, while the interest of this 
fund, as well as all rents and other land revenue 
of an annual character, not being instalments 
of money paid under a system of conditional 
purchase, would form part of the general 
revenue and be subject to the vote of the 
Legislature of Western Australia.” 


Those are the main features of the 
scheme I suggested to meet the diffi- 
culties of the case; and that scheme was 
practically adopted, and I submit it is 
a fair solution of the difficulties. Of 
course, there is no doubt that the land 
north of the 26th degree of latitude is 
not so favourable for agriculture, and for 
the settlement of emigrants, as-the land 
south of that degree, where the climate 
is more temperate. The prosperity of 
that northern territory will mainly de- 
pend on the goldfields, the pearl fish- 
ing, and pastoral, industries; but as 
regards the land south of the 26th 
degree, I conceive that it must be put 
under the control of the responsible 
Ministers, unless in Western Australia 
a different system is to be adopted to 
that which has prevailed in the other 
Australian Colonies, which I should 
consider very undesirable. As to the 
objection that we are shutting ourselves 
out from a large field of emigration, 
there is not the slightest reason to fear 
any change of policy after Responsible 
Government has been gran The 
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flow of emigration, and in the evi- 
dence given a few days ago before a 
Committee of the other House upon 
State -aided Colonization, Western 
Australia is mentioned as one of the 
four Colonies which are doing the most 
to promote emigration. Itis only about 
three years ago that new rules and regu- 
lations for the management of land were 
examined and submitted by the Legis- 
lative Council and approved by Her 
Majesty, and the principle upon which 
they were framed was that Crown 
lands should not be alienated waste- 
fully and at random, but upon fixed 
rules of occupation and improvement ; 
and that while it was reasonable 
that a large field should be reserved 
for large landowners, a distinct prefer- 
ence should be shown to small owners 
repared at once to occupy and cultivate. 

hose regulations will, in all probability, 
remain in force in the southern part of 
the colony, and I do not know how I 
could improve upon them. Looking 
again to the precedent of Queensland 
we may confidently expect a largelv 
increased demand for settlers after 
Responsible Government has been 
granted. In Queensland the tide of 
immigrants rapidly increased after the 
colony had received that form of 
Government. I would also add that I 
think we may expect in Western 
Australia a larger system of public 
works by which not only will employ- 
ment be found for labour, but by the 
increased facility of communication, a 
new field will be opened up for 
settlers, as they will be able more readily 
to dispose of the produce of their farms. 
The fourth question is as to the protec- 
tion of the Aborigines in the north. I 
cannot doubt that in this matter we have 
carefully guarded the interests of the 
natives. The Aborigines Protection 
Board, created in 1886, is to be con- 
tinued, and a Bill has been passed by 
the Colonial Legislature to secure 
that object, and has been reserved for 
Her Majesty’s assent. The members 
are to be nominated by the Governor, 
and the Board is to be placed unde® 
the control of the Governor, and not 
of the responsible Ministers of the 
day. Moreover a sum of £5,000 
is permanently secured by Section 
70 of the Reserved Bill for the 
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‘support of that Board and the benefit 
of the natives. The money is to be 
appropriated to the welfare of the 
natives, and expended in providing them 
with food and clothing, in promoting 
the education of aboriginal children, 
and in assisting generally to promote the 
preservation and well-being of the 
aborigines. It is to be expended bythe 
Board, under the sole control of the 
Governor ; and if there is any excess in 
one year it is to be reserved for the uso 
of the Board in subsequent years. I 
admit that the majority of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and, perhaps, the public 
opinion of the country, were against us 
on this point, and I admit also that the 
existing Legislative Council, as a rule, 
have been ready to take a liberal and 
just view of questions connected with 
the natives, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment adhered to the opinion that it is 
not unreasonable that a Board should be 
maintained independent of political cir- 
cumstances and influences, and indepen- 
dent of that pressure from particular 
districts and particular persons which 
experience tells usis likely to be brought 
to bear on the Ministers of the day. I 
have, my Lords, at some length, but I 
hope not undue length considering the 
great importance of the question, stated 
the questions which arise upon this 
measure. I have shown that on con- 
stitutional grounds it is desirable that 
the change of the form of Government 
should be made, and that the colony has 
made sufficient progress to justify the 
change; I have shown that the proposed 
Constitution is framed on the lines of 
the Constitutions already granted to the 
other colonies on the Australian Con- 
tinent; that sufficient protection is made 
for the northern territory which in 
course of time may be separated from 
the southern part of the colony; that 
every precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent any obstacle being raised to emigra- 
tion and settlement in the southern part, 
even assuming, which I do not for one 
moment assume, that any obstacles will 
be thrown in the way by the Colonial 
Government—and upon this point Imay 
refer your Lordships to an additional 
precaution, to which I forgot to allude, 
which is taken by Section 8 of the 
Imperial Bill, and by which it is pro- 
vided that Acts of the Legislature ot 
Western Australia imposing restrictions 
on the immigration of British sub- 
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jects shall be reserved for Her Majesty’s 
pleasure—and lastly, I have shown that 
ample protection is made for the 
aboriginal natives. I now confidently 
ask your Lordships to grant a Second 
Reading to this Bill, which will enable 
Her Majesty to assent to a measure 
which I believe will tend very 
materially to secure the prosperity.and 
welfare of this important colony. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*.”—( The Lord Knutsford.) 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
question which this Bill raises is nota 
new one. WhenI filled the post which 
is now occupied by the noble Lord, it 
was my duty to take a very different view 
of the subject to that which on this 
occasion is adopted. My noble Friend 
stated that in 1874 the Legislative 
Council of the Colony passed a Resolu- 
tion in favour of Responsible Govern- 
ment. I considered the question, and it 
seemed to me that that was a Resolution 
to be matured in time. I objected to it, 
and such agitation as there was subsided, 
and eince then the colony has, I believe, 
advanced in material wealth and in all 
the conditions that are necessary. 
Lord Derby in 1883 had to look at the 
question from a slightly different point 
of view, but still I apprehend that 
substantially there was no very wide 
difference between his view and mine. 
So matters stood in 1883. Now, in 
1889, this Bill comes before us, and the 
Colonial Secretary is right in saying 
that the two main questions which the 
House has to consider are, first of all 
—is the colony ripe for this great 
change; and, secondly, is the Constitu- 
tional machinery which is adopted in 
the Bill the right and eutisfactory 
machinerytoimpose? In many respects 
the circumstances of the colony seem to 
me to remain pretty nearly the same 
as they were in 1874 and 1883. But 
under this Bill you are going to hand 
over a tract of territory not so large as 
was then proposed to a community 
comparatively very small, and if you 
give Responsible Government then you 
must be prepared to give Crown lands 
with it. I have heard that doctrine 
sometimes disputed, but I hold it is 
inevitable that the two should go 
together. But there is another and 
more serious question which arises with 
regard to this change. It is the ques- 
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tion of finance. Ihave no figures before 
me of the present revenue and expendi- 
ture of the colony, but if I mistake not 
only two years ago there was a bare 
surplus of £14,000. That is nota large 
margin to boast of, and your Lordships 
will remember that you have now to 
add the whole of the Governor’s salary, 
and the expenses arising from the 
creation of two Houses of Parliament, 
and, above all, the numberless expenses 
which are incidental to Responsible 
Government. Deal with it as you will, 
that expenditure will always grow. The 
circumstances which exist now are in 
many respects not far removed from the 
circumstances which existed in former 
years, when it was considered necessary 
to refuse the concession of Responsible 
Government. What, then, has altered 
the face of affairs? There are some 
conditions which have changed. The 
population when I had to deal with 
the matter was only 26,000; it is 
now clo:e upon 40,000. There are 
coalfields now which have aitracted 
a considerable number of diggers. 
There is a system of railroads growing 
up, and there is a certain difficulty of 
carrying on the Government on the pre- 
sent lines. But, after all, the great 
reason is perhups this—that the ques- 
tion has been stirred, and Her Majesty’s 
Government have agreed to carry out 
thi#*change. A Biil has been intro- 
duced, and, like many other questions 
of a similar nature, when a forward 
step has been taken there is no prac- 
tical possibility of return. I agree with 
my noble Friend in thinking, from all 
I have heard, that the feeling of the 
Australian Colonies is in favour of this 
measure. I donotthink, however, that 
he can flatter himself that there is any 
great enthusiasm onthe point; but still, 
broadly and on the whole, the general 
Australian feeling is favourable to any 
accession of Responsible Government. 
Therefore, I come to this conclusion, 
that the responsibility must really rest 
with Her Majesty’s Government to de- 
cide when the time has come when res- 
ponsible institutions should be given to 
this colony. I hope they have decided 
wisely in this matter, but if Her 
Majesty’s Government will allow me to 
give them this one piece of advice, it 
would be this. Having introduced this 
measure, it ison every ground expedient 
that they should pass it this Session. 
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I think the effect there would be very 
mischievous if by any accident this 
Bill is now permitted to fall through. 
It is late in the Session, and it would be 
unfortunate if any miscarriage took 
place now. I come now to the second 
portion of my noble Friend’s remarks— 
the question whether or not this new 
constitution is carried out in the best 
possible way? There are one or two 
points which in frankness I must 
venture to criticize. On the whole, 
I admit that the machinery adopted is 
the right one. It follows in the main 
the course of the other Australian con- 
stitutions, and where it deviates the 
deviation in many cases is justified by 
the circumstances. The first point of 
difference is that power is taken under 
this Bill for the ultimate separation of 
the whole of the northern district north 
of latitude 26deg. In previous cases 
no such provision for separation existed. 
In New South Wales, I think, there 
was no such provision in the original 
Act, and it was consequently necessary 
to introduce it subsequently, and carry 
it out by other Acts. I think if has 
been wise, therefore, to make a provision 
for this purpose. Then I come to the 
second point. The Bill also gives a 
power of funding all capital moneys 
which may be raised from the sale of 
land in the northern district, holding 
that capital in fund for the purpose of 
applying it afterwards to the colony 
whenever the colony might be con- 
stituted. I agree that my noble Friend 
found himself in a difficulty in dealing 
with this question. I hope the course 
that has been adopted will prove suc- 
cessful, but it is impossible not to look 
at this consideration, that by this 
arrangement the colonists south of lati- 
tude 26 deg. have the administration of 
the territory whilst they have no power 
over capital moneys which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be raised 
for capital expenditure. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that a very large pro- 
portion of the public works in these 
colonies have been made either with 
the moneys so raised or ia some other 
form. I do not know whether anything 
can be done with it at its present 
stage, but at all events it seems to 
me that it is somewhat doubtful. 
Then there comes the further ques- 
tion as to the constitution of the 
Western Australian Parliament, and I 
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wish to sayone word upon this. Mynoble 
Friend has described the constitution 
of the Legislative Council. If I under- 
stand him rightly, it is, as he has said, a 
compromise of principles under which 
the members of the Legislative Council 
will be nominated for the first six years, 
and after that will be elected. Now, 
there are two very distinct principles 
that play their part in Coloaisl Laswle- 
tive Councils, that of nomination and that 
of election, and it is rather remarkable 
that taking the whole of our responsibly 
governed colonies, the division between 
nominated and elected Councils is, I 
believe, exactly equal. In Canada you 
have the nomination principle, and at 
the Cape you have that of election. 
In Australia you have New South 
Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, 
all adhering to the nomination principle ; 
and you have Victoria, South Austra'ia, 
and Tasmania, adhering to the elective 
principle. I think, myself, there is a 
great deal to he said for both. I do 
not think the elective principle in any 
way detracts from the weight or the 
power of those Councils. Qn the con- 

, Lam rather inclined to adhere to 
that than to the nomination principle. 
But, however that may be, those are the 
two distinct principles, and I think it 
would be infinitely wiser to adhere to the 
one or the other rather than to attempt 
any combination and mixture of the two. 
There was a proposal made which I am 
very glad was never carried further. It 
was a proposal that issued from Down- 
ing Street, for the establishment of 
separate Councils. I must say, that I 
read that 25 gp with some dismay. I 
am very glad that it was withdrawn, 
and that my noble Friend has frankly 
thrown it aside. It is, to my mind, a 
proposal of an extremely democratic 
nature; it is a proposal that has no 
precedent whatever, as far as I know, 
in anyone ‘of our great self-governed 
colonies. My noble Friend spoke of 
Ontario, but Ontario is not a colony; 
Ontario is a province of a great colony, 
and that which may be perfectly legiti- 
mate there, as it was some time ago in 
New Zealand, affords no precedent or 
analogy whatever for a great colony. I 
say, therefore, again distinctly, that 
there is no precedent whatever in 
any one of our colonies. It is not com: 
monly adopted in the United States, and 
if you want to find a precedent for it, 
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you will have to look to some of the 
small States in Europe. I congratulate 
my noble Friend on having thrown that 
aside, and I sincerely trust that no 
Government hereafter will ever renew 
such a proposal. I have only to say 
now that whilst making these criticisms 
I agree with the Bill as a whole, and I 
can only urge my noble Friend to press 
it forward by every means in his power, 
and to avoid anything like miscarria 
during the present Session. I wish the 
new colony all possible success. My 
noble Friend read a paragraph from 
one of my despatches, and I cannot 
conclude better than by repeating the 
sense of that se abe h—that if in 
any former time thought it my 
duty to stand between this part of 
our Australian Colonies‘and Responsible 
Government, it is with no doubt what- 
ever or no distrust of the free institu- 
tions which have been granted to the 
other great communities of Australia. 
They have been established and have 
proved their success in a remarkable 
way, and those who have the fortune 
with their own eyes to see the marvellous 
progress, the stability, the good sense, 
which on the whole have characterized all 
their proceedings cannot regret that the 
gift was ever given. May Western 
Australia only use that gift as well and 
as worthily! It is the legitimate end to 
which all the Colonies of England again, 
and I know no reason why Western 
Australia should not be as happy as 
they. My Lords, as I said in that para- 
graph, it is a mere question of time, and 
now that the moment has arrived for 
extending Responsible Government to 
Western Australia, no one can wish 
success to that colony more heartily 
than I do. 

*Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY: I wish 
to add my voice to the general approval 
which the noble Earl who has just sat 
down has given to this Bill. He justly 
said that it must rest with Her Majesty’s 
Government to decide whether the 
moment has arrived when Responsible 
Government should be given to this 
colony. They are far better able to judge 
than anyone else can be. For my part, I 
have no doubt they are right in the 
decision to which they have come. The 
colony has a larger population than 
Queensland had when it was piaced 
under Responsible Government; and it 
has made considerable advances in 
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wealth. The colonists have repeatedly 
made application to this country to allow 
them to have this form of Government, 
and it would have been unwise to have 
delayed the change further. As regards 
the particular provisions of this Bill, 
perhaps the most important is the 
' one which withdraws from the full 
control of the colony about half 
the land of the colony—namely, the 
land above the 26th degree of 
latitude. On the wh le, think 
that is a wise provision. You may 
look forward with certainty to the divi- 
sion hereafter of the colony, and it is 
far better you should not at this moment 
hand over the whole of those lands, 
which will probably at a later period be 
separated, to the new Responsible Go- 
vernment which you are about to estab- 
lish. The transition will be much easier 
when it comes; and I think it will be 
found that even the finance of the 
colony will be less complicated than it 
would have been, supposing that the 
new Government had exercised the full 
control over the capital as well as the 
expenditure of the whole of the land of 
the colony. With regard to emigration 
to the colony, which is perhaps the 
question exciting most interest in this 
country in connection with this Bill, I 
cannot help thinking that there is a 
deal of misapprehension existing. 

y noble Friend the Colonial Secretary 
has just now told us that there is at the 
present time no indisposition, but the 
contrary, for emigration to Western 
Australia. That is perfectly natural. 
When a colony is young and the popu- 
lation is small there is always a 
strong desire to meng emigration ; 
but when the population has grown that 
desire patarhy ceases. As the colony 
gets comparatively filled up with popu- 
lation, that population wishes very 
naturally to keep the good things to 
itself as much as possible. In the early 
stages it is not necessary that you 
should impose any restriction upon the 
powers of the colony to deal with the 
subject, because they are not likely to 
run counter to your wishes; and in the 
latter stages if you were to attempt to 
impose restrictions on the colonists you 
would find it impossible to enfurce 
them. Take the Oolony of Victoria 
—acolony which now numbers over a 
million white inhabitante—does any- 
body suppose that if you had made a 
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reservation it would have been possible 
for this country to attempt now to exer- 
cise control over that colony with regard 
to its disposal of Crown lands or with 
regard to emigration: contrary to the 
wishes of its inhabitants ? Practically, 
therefore, the question solves itself. 
Lord Carnarvon also touched on the 
Constitution of the colony, to which I 
do not think there is any serious objec- 
tion to be made. I agree with the noble 
Lord that it is fortunate that the Govern- 
ment gave up the proposal fur a single 
Chamber. Years ago the present Lord 
Grey was very anxious tu introduce a 
single Chamber system, and it was a 
subject that I remember involved a Pr 
longed fight. in Parliament; and I 
thought that we had determined against 
that system, and that, although there 
may be arguments on both sides, it was 
our settled policy to adhere to the system 
of two Chambers, which prevails now in 
all the colonies properly so called under 
Responsible Government — for I quite 
agree that Ontario is a province and 
not acolony. As to the arrrangement 
by which the second Chamber is to 
be elective after a certain period, that, I 
apprehend, arose from the very natural 
desire of the noble Lord to come to 
some compromise between his proposal 
that the Chamber should be nominated 
and the elective Chamber, asked for by 
the colonists. I do not attach any 
serious importance to that, because the 
six years will soon pass over, and you 
will then have an elected Chamber. 
At the same time, I think it would be 
better to have an elected Chamber at 
once, as the colonists clearly thought 
that a second Chamber would work. 
best. My Lords, I do not think 
there is much else that I need say 
upon the subject. I think it is a 
matter for congratulation that the time 
has arrived when this part of Australia 
can be placed on the same footing as the 
other communities there, as it is, for 
many reasons, inconvenient that one 
colony on the Australian Continent 
should have a different set of institu- 
tions from the rest of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. It is quite true 
that this handful of people are to 
be entrusted with an enormous tract of 
country—for it is enormous, even when 
the Northern part is subtracted ; but, on 
the other hand, it is fair to remember 
that the prosperity, such as it is, of this 
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colony, the existence of it as a country 
wing in civilization and wealth, is 
the work of the colonists themselves ; it 
is the work of that small handful of 
people, who had to contend with diffi- 
culties in some respects greater than in 
.the other Australian Colonies, and I 
think you may fairly trust them with 
the responsibility of developing the re- 
sources of what I believe will hereafter 
become an important part of the 
British Empire. 
*Tue Eart or DERBY: This can 
hardly be called a Debate, for everyone 
is of one mind. I should not have added 
one word to my noble Friend’s observa- 
tions but for this—that when a consi- 
derable change is being made, which 
affects an important colonial community, 
it is well that those on the spot should 
understand that the change is made, as 
it is in the present case, with the unani- 
mous assent and approval of all those who 
have had to do with colonial affairs. 
There is no one who has been in any 
way connected with the Australian 
colonies who can doubt that respon- 
sible Government is the natural destiny 
in the future of this colony. The ques- 
tion was entirely one of time. If there 
had been any strong and general feelin 
six years ago, when I was at the Colonia. 
Office, in favour of Responsible Govern- 
ment for West Australia, I certainly 
should not have stood in the way; but 
I felt that it was not the business of the 
Colonial Offics to force on the colonists 
a change which at that time they did 
not seem to particularly care about. It 
is quite evident they do care about it 
now; and it is clear that when once 
the expectation has been held out to 
them, and when they have been en- 
couraged to look forward to it, the 
question is practically settled, because 
to refuse it at this stage would be 
madness. Even if there are persons (I 
certainly am not one of them) who 
think that this change is premature, 
you must recollect that that is an 
objection which, in the nature of things, 
is only a temporary one. I cannot 
attach any weight to the question 
sometimes raised in the Press and 
elsewhere—‘‘ Why are you to put such 
an enormous unoccupied territory into 
the hands of a very small number of 
settlers, not enough to make the u- 
lation of a considerable town?” The 
answer to that is that it is the only thing 
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that can be done, and that is the way 
in which the operation of colonizing has 


eminently successful so far, and I do 
not exactly see what is the alternative. 
I quite agree with what. my noble 
Friend has said that there is no 
danger that the existing population 
of Western Australia will . hostile 
to immigration. . When a colony reaches 
a certain stage of development, when 
the working classes find they cannot 
get enough employment, except at a 
lower rate of wages, and when the 
country is fairly opened out, there will no 
doubt grow up a feeling in the colony 
against unlimited immigration. But at 
present, and for some time to come, 
every immigrant who enters Western 
Australia will be regarded as an addition 
to the wealth, the resources, and the de- 
velopment of the country; and I do not 
think that for a long time to come there 
will be any jealousy on the score of 
excessive competition. With regard 
to the reservation of territory to the 
north of the 26th degree, I have'no 
doubt that that is right from two points 
of view. In the first place, it meets a 
feeling which undoubtedly exists here— 
a feeling of natural reluctance to give 
up all control over those districts; and, 
secondly—and this is of far more prac- 
tical importance—it places matters in 
a better position for what cannot be 
far distant—namely, the separation 
of that northern territory. I think that 
when that separation takes place, it 
must include more of the northern 
coast. I have a very strong opinion 
that the northern districts of that 
colony, which is rather absurdly 
called South Australia, ought not 
to be, and cannot be, permanently ad- 
ministered from a seat of Government in 
the south, and that it will be a question 
for the Colonial Office to decide before 
long whether the whole of the northern 
coast of Australia ought not to be divided 
into separate and self-governing com- 
munities. That is one point of impor- 
tance for the future, and another is that 
which the Secretary of State has just de- 


Australian colonies. I cannot conceive 
anything more important; I cannot con- 
ceive anything more in their interests; 
and if certain local jealousies which now 
exist were removed, and if the measure 
were desired by the colonists, I cannot 
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conceive that there would be any objection 
to such a step on the part of the Govern- 
ment or the people of this country. I 
am afraid there will be some disap- 

intm ntin the minds of those who 
ook forward tothe northern part of the 
colony as suitable for colonization by 
labourers from this country. From all 
I have heard I do not believe that the 
climate and situation are favourable to 
such emigration, but no obstacle should 
be thrown in the way of its being at- 
tempted if that is the wish of any one 
here. There is one point in this Bill 
which is not to my. mind satisfactory, 
and that is no fault of the Secretary of 
State or any one else. I refer to the 
provisions made for the protection of the 
natives. Perhaps they are as good as 
they can be; but those people take a 
congnsae view who think we can give 
real protection to the aborigines of 
Australia by any legislation in this 
country. In conelusion, I will only say 
that I believe that no piece of colonial 
legislation had ever come before Parlia- 
ment which has the more entire and 
unanimous support from all parties and 
sections of English public life. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL, (No, 104) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Ses0nd 
Reading, read. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, this 
is a Bill of two clauses, and its object is 
to give in cases of probate in Ireland a 
simpler and more effective appeal than 
now exists; in fact, it assimilates the 
appeal in such cases in some respects to 
the appeal which now exists in Common 
Law matters. I need not trouble your 
Lordships with the details of the Bill. 
The general effect of it is to enable the 
appeal to be male and be heard to a 
greater extent locally than it is at pre- 
sent, by allowing an appeal to the 
Judge of Assize. I understand that the 


measure has the approval of the Irish 
Government. They only desire some 
amendments to be made, which will be 
more formal that anything else, for the 
purpose of improving the machinery 
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with regard to the making of rules, 
which I, personally, should not have the- 
least objection to. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. (No. 127.) 

Read 2 (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


HERRING FISHERY SCOTLAND BILL, 
(No. 149.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order); Bill re- 
ported without further Amendment, and 
to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY ELECTORS 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL, (No. 107.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill bo now read 
3*.”—{ The Viscsunt Poriman.) 


-Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 3* (according to order). 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.”’— 
(The Viscount Portman.) 


Lorv DENMAN, although he did not 
desire to imperil the passing of the Bill 
into law, wished to know whether it 
was possible to insert in it a provision 
allowing three days’ additional time for~ 
the placing of the lists of voters on 
church doors ? 

Viscount PORTMAN was understood 
to say that this was only a tempora 
measure, extending over two years, an 
that it was undesirable to introduce into 
it the proposition of the noble Lord. 


Motion agreed to; Bill passed. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 111.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Privy Seal (Earl 
Cadogan) to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c., for the 
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consideration of the County Court 
= (Ireland) Bill, the Lord Zouche 
of Haryngworth to the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills for the considera- 
tion of the Advertisement ‘Rating Bill, 
and the Lord President (Viscount 
Cranbrook) and the Lord Monk Bretton 
to the Standing Committee for General 
Bills for the consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture Bill; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 11th July, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 
VIVISECTION. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham- 
shire, Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, since the passing of the 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, there 
have been any such Reports from 
licensees under the Act of the results of 
experiments as are contemplated by 
Section 9 of the Act; and, if so, what 
was the number, date, and nature of 
such Reports, and what were the names 
of the persons making them ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Every 
licensee must, by the conditions 
attached to his license, keep a written 
record of every experiment, which is 
open for examination at any time by 
the Inspector. Besides this, licensees 
make a Report in January of each year 
to the Inspector on a prescribed form, 
setting out the number of experiments, 
the Cg purpose of experiments, 
and the experiments attended by pain. 
The names and number of licensees 
appear in Table 3 of the Inspector's 
Report for 1858. The number of these 
Reports corresponds with the number 
of the licensees. Where experiments 
are made under certificate, a Special 
Report is made at the time, also on a 
prescribed Form, giving a description of 
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the operation, the agents administered, 

and the mode of administration. The 

number of experiments performed under 

Certificates and thenamesof thelicensees 

ce eerne 3 are also set out in the same 
able 3 of the Report of 1888. 


SEAMEN AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that em- 
ployés of the Board of Trade have 
visited seamen’s boarding-houses in the 
Tyneside district, for the purpose of in- 
ducing seamen to ship on particular 
vessels; and, whether this practice has 
the sanction of the Board of Trade? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicks Bracu, 
Bristol, W.): I understand that outdoor 
officers attached to certain mercantile 
marine offices on the e, which are 
under the superintendence of local 
Marine Boards, have, in carrying into 
effect their duties under the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, Section 
127, occasionally visited seamen’s 
boarding-houses with a view to getting 
seamen for ships about to go to sea. 
The practice has existed at North Shields 
for 38 years, but owing to the general 
superabundance of seamen waiting 
employment on the Tyne it is rarely 
exercised. 


In reply to a further question by 
Mr. BraDLaven, 

Sir M. HICKS BEAOH said: Of 
course I would prevent, supposing that I 
have power to do so, anything amounting 
to an improper interference with seamen. 
If the hon. Member or any of those who 
are interested in the matter, desire that 
any action should be taken by the Board 
of Trade, I must ask them to bring the 
matter under my consideration. 


THE DIRECTOR OF ORDNANCE 
FACTORIES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
what are the terms as to pension or 
otherwise upon which the late Director 
of Ordnance Factories vacated that post ; 
and whether the appointment of his 
successor has yet been made ? 

Tue SECRETARY ot STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynorz, Lincolnshire. 
Horncastle): The late Director General 
of Ordnance Factories resigned his ap- 
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pointment, and receives no pension in 
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virtue of the office resigned. He re- 
tired at the same time from the Royal 
Artillery, on the retired pay to which 
his service in that corps entitled him. 
No successor has yet been appointed. 


IRELAND—EXTRA POLICE IN 
WESTMEATH. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that, at the recent Assizes for the 
County of Westmeath, a presentment of 
£511 3s. 10d. was granted at the re- 
quest of the Government for extra police 
in the county, notwithstanding that at 
the Presentment Sessions for the county 
at large, held previously, the charge 
was objected to by the assembled 
Magistrates and cesspayers, who caused 
@ representation to that effect to be 
made to the Government; if he can 
state the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment forced the presentment, in opposi- 
tion to the decision of the Magistrates 
and cesspayers ; and what serious crime 
there is in the county? 

Toe OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): No grounds having been 
stated by the Magistrates at Present. 
ment Sessions for objecting to the claim, 
the usual certificate was laid before the 
Grand Jury, who offered no objection to 
the presentment. The extra force of the 
County of Westmeath now numbers 31, 
of whom 23 were appointed on the re- 


quisition of the local Magistrates, and | tary 


eight only under the Lord Lieutenant’s 
proclamation. It is now at the lowest 
point it has been for many years. A 
reduction of five was made in the num- 
ber in February last. It is not practic- 
able at the present time to make any 
further reductions. 


THE LACE INDUSTRY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury what was the cost of Mr. 
Alan Cole’s lectures on lace-making and 
travelling to Ireland in the autumn of 
1888; what was the sum fixed by the 
Treasury for 1889 which has been prac- 
tically expended for the lectures given 
this spring ; whether theapplication from 
lace centres for two sets of lectures this 
year have been supported by recom: 
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mendations to the Treasury from the 
Irish Government that a suitable provi- 
sion should be made for the continuance 
of Mr. Cole’s services; and whether, 
considering the information contained in 
the Thirty-sixth heport (lately presented 
to Parliament) of the Department of 
Science and Art, sanction can be com- 
municated to the Science and Art 
Department whereby the disco 

ment created by the difficulties raised by 
the Treasury in dealing with this form 
of technical education may be put an end 
to, and the efforts to develop the home 
industry of ‘lace-making in Ireland be 
met in a more liberal spirit than at 
present by the Treasury ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
expenses of Mr. Alan Oole’s visit to Ire- 
land and of his lectures there in the 
autumn of 1888 amounted to £96 3s. 8d. ; 
(2) the amount sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury for lectures this year was £100; 
(3) the Irish Government recommended 
that there should be two sets of lectures 
this year; (4) the hon, Member will 
searcely expect me to agree that the 
Treasury had behaved ill-liberally or 
raised unnecessary difficulties about 
these lectures. They were in the nature 
of an experiment, and the question of 
their continuance will have to be con- 
sidered with reference to other expendi- 
ture for similar objects. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEBT. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the late refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to agree to a Scheme for the Con- 
version of the Egyptian Debt is a refusal 
to accept a Conversion of the girs go 
Debt, pure and simple, or a refusal to 
accept a compound scheme embracing at 
the same time the raising of fresh 


loans? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.) = 
The proposals to which the French 
Government have refused to agree were 
contained in a Circular addressed by the 
Egyptian Government to the Powers, 
parties to the Law of Liquidation. The 
assent of the Powers was asked to the 
draftof a Decree authorizing the creation 
of a Privileged Debt of 4 per cent to be 
applied to the Conversion of the 5 per 
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cent Privileged Debt, the repayment at 
par of the 44 per cent loan of last year, 
and the advance of a sum of £1,200,000 
to the Egyptian Government. 

*Simn G. CAMPBELL: Have theFrench 
Government never been invited to con- 
vert the Privileged Debt ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The French 
Government were asked to assent to 
the conversion of the Privileged Debt. 


INDIAN EXCISE. 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, whether complete effect has yet 
been given to that part of the Secretary 
of State’s Dispatch of 19th April, 1888, 
on Indian Excise, in which he expresses 

“The conclusion that some years ago the 
umber of licensed outstills and liquor shops 
‘was unduly increased in some parts of Bengal,” 
and the view that, in all places and 
tracts where the population is large and 
adequate means exist for controlling the 
distillery arrangements, a preference 
should be given to the modern fixed 
duty system, 

“And every gallon of spirit passed into con- 
sumption must pay the full duty; whereas 
under the contract system, and still more under 
the outstill system, it is the interest and in the 
power of the distiller to make as much spirit 
and to push the sale thereof by cheapening 
liquor as far as he possibly can ;”’ 
whether, as a matter of fact, the system 
inculeated by the Secretary of State, 
which, after being in force for many 
years-in all the populous districts under 
the Government of Bengal, and con- 
firmed after a searching inquiry in 
1871, was subsequently reversed, has 
even yet been quite fully re-established 
in those provinces; whether the Govern- 
ment of India have made allowance to 
the Government of Bengal in the finan- 
cial arrangements affecting the latter 
province for the loss of revenue that 
may result from the abolition of the 
system now condemned, or whether a 
financial difficulty still exists; and, why 
this part of the excise question, which 
originally gave rise to the discussion, is 
carefully avoided in the Indian Finance 
Minister’s Statement for 1889-90, and 
is not reverted to in the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch of 16th May, 1889 ? 

*Iue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE yor INDIA (Sir J. Gonsz, 
Chatham): (1) Complete effect has 
not yet been given to the proposed 
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reforms in the Bengal Excise System, 
but the outstill system is Doing 510 
dually abolished in one pansion istrict 
after after another ; (2) The system is not 
yet fully re-established; (3) Allowance 


for a loss of revenue from the change of 


system has been made to the Province 
of Bengal. But the Secretary of State 


cannot without reference to India state 


its amount. 

Srre J. CAMPBELL: Is the Secretary 
of State of opinion that no financial 
difficulty now exists? 

*Sir J. GORST: There is none that 
we are aware of. 


IRELAND—OUTRAGE BY ORANGEMEN. 

Dra. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that, on the night of the lst 
instant, Orange bands paraded the roads 
in and rin Strandtown, the Knock, 
and Bloomfield, immediately outside the 
borough boundary of Belfast, and that 
the persons accompanying them burst 
into the gardens of the residents along 
the county roads, and, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the owners, tore 
up the flowers, and carried them away ; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 


steps will be taken to have a sufficient , 


force of police detailed for duty upon 
these roads during the remainder of the 
present month, in order to prevent 
further injury to the property of the 
inhabitants of the district. 

*Mr. A. J. BALKOUR said, the police 
did all in their power to prevent the 
mischief complained of in tho question ; 
but so great was the number of people 
following the procession that, in a few 
instances, they were unable to prevent 
the gardens being entered by tue crowd. 
Every effort would be made tu prevent 
a recurrence of such injury. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the decisions given by the Chief Land 
Commissioners, Mr. Litton, Q.C., and 
Mr. Wrench, at Downpatrick, whether 
he is now aware that no alteration was 
made by them in the rents fixed by the 
Sub-Commission except to increase the 


rents so fixed; whether his attention , 


has been called to the meetings of 
farmers held at Downpatrick, Lisburn, 


Commission. 112; 
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The Mamlutdars. 


Saintfield, and Newtownards, declaring 
their want of confidence in the Chief 
Land Commissioners, and calling upon 
the Government to add to the Com- 
mission some’ person who had 
the confidence of the farmers; and, 
whether, he will take steps to so alter 
the Commission as to give the farmers 
some confidence in that tribunal as a 
Court of Appeal from the Sub-Com- 
missions ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, on the 
Downpatrick list there were 126 cases 
nominally listed for hearing before the 
Chief Commissioners, but of these 13 
were cross appeals, leaving 113 cases to 
be really tried, of which 92 were land- 
lords’ appeals. Eight were tenants’ 
appeals, and, as already stated, 13 were 
cases where both the landlord and 
tenant had appealed. Of the 92 land- 
lords’ appeals, in 53 cases the landlords 
failed; and the decision below was con- 
firmed with costs against the landlord. 
In 13 cases the landlords’ appeals were 
withdrawn. In 11 cases the rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commission were raised, each 
party abiding his own costs. Seven 
cases stand for inspection and judgment, 
and eight were adjourned for various 
causes. Of the eight tenants’ appeals 
five were withdrawn, one had been dis- 
missed below on a question of law, and 
the dismissal was confirmed. In two 
cases on questions of valuethe rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commissioners were con- 
firmed with costs against the tenants. 
Of the 13 cross-appeals, in six cases the 
rents fixed by the Sub-Commissioners 
were raised, each party abiding his own 
costs, and in five cases the rents were 
confirmed. One case stands for inspec- 
tion and judgment. One case has been 
adjourned for cause. 


THE MAMLUTDARS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he can yet 
inform the House if it is true, as stated 
in the Calcutta correspondence of the 
Times of the 24th ultimo, and repeated 
in the Oaleutta telegram in the 
Times of the Ist instant, that the High 
Court of Judicature of Bombay has pro- 
nounced a judgment affirming that the 
currupt Mamlutdars and Magistrates 
are, by the operation of 49 Geo. 3, c. 
125— 
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‘Disabled persons in law to all intents 
and purposes to have, occupy, or enjoy the 
office or offices— ” 

For which they have paid bribes; also, 
whether it is true, as stated in the 

Times’ Calcutta telegram of the 7th 
instant, that the Bombay Gasstte, of 
27th June, contains a notification, 
authorizing the clerks of eight Magis- 
trates to exercise each the power of the 
Magistrate, under the Mamlutdars Court 
Act of 1876; if so, are the Magistrates 
referred to among those who swore that 
they had corruptly purchased their 
positions; what steps have been taken 
to secure the requisite legal knowledge 
on the part of the clerks thus called on 
to perform the duties of the Bagie 
trates; and, what extra pay do they 
receive in consideration of the new duties 
imposed upon them ? 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): Upon the same subject, I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the statement is correct, 
as given in the Zimss’ Indian telegram 
on the 8th instant, copied from the 
Bombay Gazette of June 27th, that— 

“‘ Authority is given to the clerks of eight 

istrates to exercise each the power of 
the Magistrates, under ‘The Mamlutdars’ 
Court Act of 1876;’ ” 
Whether these eight Magistrates are 
rommety or temporarily suspended 
rom their duties; whether the suspen- 
sion is because of corrupt acts in con- 
nection with Mr. Orawford ; whether it 
is legal to allow Magistrates’ clerks to 
act as Magistrates, and how long they 
are likely to continue in this position ; 
and, whether Assistant Commissioner 
Sathe, who is mentioned in page 221 
of the Correspondence on the Crawford 
Case, No. 5701, has been suspended, or 
in any way punished ? 

*Sik J. GORST: There has not yet 
been time for the Bombay Gazette of 
June 27 to arrive in this country. But 
the Bombay Government directed some 
time ago that in the Talukas in which 
the Mamlutdars were deprived of all 
judicial functions, the head Karkuns 
should be invested with the powers of a 
Mamlutdar in order to exercise that 
jurisdiction of which the Mamlutdar 
was deprived. A head Karkun is not 
a clerk to a Magistrate or Mamlutdar, 
but holds a distinct and independent 
office; and it is a constant practice to 
invest them with magisterial powers. 
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Their qualification for exercising such 
powers has nv doubt been ascertained 
in the usual way; and the Secretary of 
State has no reason to think that they 
receive extra pay. Ihe practice of in- 
vesting head Karkuns with magisterial 
Ee is perfectly legal. Sathe is no 

onger Assistant Commissioner. He 
was transferred last autumn to the post 
of Deputy Oollector at.Ratnagiri. 

Dr. CAMERON: When will the 
Judgment and the other Papers be laid 
upon the Table ? 

*3m J.GORST : As soon as the Secre- 
tary of State has seen the Judgment. 
I shall be happy to answer any question 
about it; but before I can answer any 
question, I must see it. 


THE POLICE AND PRESS IN 
WREXFORD. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether it is true that Ser- 
geant Birnie, of Courtown Harbour, 
and another policeman, followed Mr. 
Ryan, a reporter of the Wrerford 
People, all day, on the 15th of June, 
even going after him to the meeting of 
the Poor Law Guardians, which Mr. 
Ryan went to report ; whether it is true 
that Sergeant Birnie stated that he had 
orders to follow Mr. Ryan, and, if so, 
who gave such orders; and, whether, 
if there be any charge against Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Myles Smith, and other 
people in the vicinity of Gorey, the 
Government will proceed in the or- 
dinary manner, and refrain from having 
these gentlemen followed by the police 
while going about their ordinary occu- 
pations ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that James Ryan 
and Myles Smyth are members of a 
vigilance committee, which has been 
formed in the district for the purpose of 
boycotting and intimidating tenants who 
have taken evicted farms. Their move- 
ments are, therefore, being watched by 
the police. They are in no way inter- 
fered with in their ordinary business. 


THE FOLKESTONE WATER COMPANY. 

Mrz. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that in a recent case before the Borough 
Magistrates at Folkestone, involving an 


Sir J. Gorst 
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important dispute between the con- 
sumers and the local Water Company, 
the. Magistrates’ clerk, who is also 
solicitor to the Water Company in 
question, insisted upon advising the 
Magistrates, after a protest from the 
prosecuting solicitor, and after an inti- 
mation from the Bench that they were 
willing to sit without a clerk; whether 
the clerk did, as a matter of fact, advise 
the Magistrates to find in favour of 
the Company; and, whether he will 
inquire into the conduct of the clerk in 
this case ? 


Mr.. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Justices’ clerk that he is not the 
solicitor to the company in question 
except in Parliamentary proceedings, 
and that he never advised the Company 
in local matters. In this case he was 
not consulted by the company, who were 
represented by a London solicitor. He 
acted as clerk in this case, and advised 
on points of law with the sanction of 
the Justices. The proceedings in a suit 
of this nature must be regulated ac- 
cording to the discretion of the Justices, 
and this is not a matter in which I can 
interfere. 


GREAT NORTHERN OF IRELAND 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mrz CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether 11 years ago, 
in reporting upon a serious collision on 
the Great Northern of Ireland Railway, 
between two portions of a train which 
had become separated, General Hutchin- 
son pointed out to the Company that an 
automatic brake would have absolutely 
prevented the collision, by arresting the 
carriages the moment the separation 
occurred; whether at tiat time the 
secretary of the comja.y informed 
General Hutchinson that the simple 
vacuum brake, whose failure caused this 
accident, was being merely tried ex- 
perimentally on the line, and that the 
company had not yet come to a decision 
as to what brake would be finally 
adopted ; and, whether, in spite of this 
recommendation, this simple vacuum 
brake, upon the failure of which General 
Hutchinson reported in 1878, has re- 
mained in use on the Great Northern 
of Ireland line ever since, and is the 
same brake that was in use in the recent 
disastrous collision near Armagh ? 
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Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The facts 
are as stated in the question. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman introduce legislation in 
the course of the present Session ? 

Siz M. HIOKS BEACH: Yes, Sir; 
I hope to be able to introduce a Bill on 
Monday. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that early on Satur- 
day morning last the engine of a mixed 
train on the Great Northern of Ireland 
Railway, near Denny, being insufficient 
to drag the train up an incline, the 
train broke away, that 34 vehicles, in- 
cluding two passenger coaches, ran back 
down the incline for several miles, and 
that a collision between this runaway 
train and the mail train from Porta- 
down was only prevented by the mail 
train being 40 miuutes late, and by the 
night-signalman at Goraghwood shunt- 
ing the runaway train from the up to 
the down line; whether he is aware 
that the two passenger coaches of the 
runaway train contained a number of 
soldiers who leapt from the train after 
the accident, and that the mail train 
had a full complement of passengers ; 
whether he will inquire whether the 
guard of the runaway train was only 
provided with a hand-ltrake; and, 
whether the mixed train was marshalled 
with goods trucks in front, a method 
repeatedly condemned in Board of 
Trade Circulars ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
been in communication with the rail- 
way company on the subject of the hon. 
Member’s question. It appears that 
the facts are not quite as stated, and I 
shall be happy to show the hon. Mem- 
ber the letter I have received from the 
Company. 

Mr. CHANNING: Is it a case for 
inquiry ? 

m M. HICKS BEACH: I hardly 
think so. 


AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has received any informa- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General at Cairo in regard to 
the actual state of the agricultural pro- 
spects in Egypt, and the estimated ex- 
tent of the loss which will be sustained 
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by the cultivation through the failure of 
the Nile to furnish a supply of water 
sufficient to irrigate the area of cotton 
and rice which had been planted; 
whether the loss sustained since May 
1888 would probably exceed £1,000,000, 
and whether the mortality in Cairo had 
risen at avy time during the same 
period above 70 per 1,000; whether, in 
view of the exceptional delay in the 
rise of the Nile, any apprehensions are 
entertained by the English officers em- 
ployed in the Department of Public 
Works in Egypt that the rise of the 
Nile in October may be excessive and 
cause disasters similar to those of 1878 
and 1887; whether apart from the re- 
medial measures proposed by Colonel 
Ross, O.M.G., R.E., Inspector General 
of Irrigation, for the better utilization 
in Upper Egypt of the water of the 
Nile cartes August and September, any 
remedy had been proposed, and re- 
commended to the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which had been 
approved by Colonel Western, O.M.G., 
R.E., Director General of Works, to pro- 
vide against an excessive flood and an 
insufficient supply during low-Nile; 
and, whether any instructions had been 
given to Her Majesty’s Agent and Con- 
sul General at Oairo, or information 
furnished him, which could be laid on 
the Table of the House, in reference to 
this matter ? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: I —— to 
refer the hon. Member to the Par- 
liamentary Papers — Egypt, Nos. 3 
and 4 (1889), where he will find the in- 
formation which he desires. The loss to 
the Revenue is estimated at about 
£300,000. No Reports of exceptional 
mortality have been received from Cairo. 


Her Majesty’s Government are not 
aware that any such apprehensions are 
entertained. resume the hon. Mem- 
ber refers to Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s 


scheme for creating a large reservoir in 
the Wady Raian Basin for the storage 
of Nile water for irrigation purposes. 
This scheme has been carefully exam- 
ined by the Egyptian Government, but 
after full consideration they have come 
to the conclusion that they cannot adopt 
Mr. Oope Whitehouse’s proposals. No 
special instructions have been given to 

er Majesty’s Agent and Oonsul 
General in Cairo, for, as I informed the 
hon. Member in August of last year, 
Her Majesty Government do not feel 
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justified in interfering with the dis- 
cretion of the Egyptian Government in 
this matter. If the hon. Member wishes 
it, the Papers can be collected and shown 
to him. 


In reply to Mr. Cuipers (Edin- 
burgh), 
*Sin J. FERGUSSON said: It is im- 
sible to estimate the loss to indi- 
viduals, but the direct loss to revenue can 
be approximately estimated. Theaverage 
annual loss on account of defective irri- 
gation has been £37,000. The only bad 
year for a long time was in 1877, when 
there was £1,100,000 deficiency, and in 
1888 it is estimated at £300,000. 
The year 1887 was without precedent 
for 150 years; and for a century past 
there had been only four years in which 
the Nile had attained a lower level 
than last year. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT— 
WHITEWASHING CELLS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
yet given effect to the promise made 
last year to the honourable Member for 
Oamborne, that he would consider and 
try how far the suggestion of the honour- 
able Member could be carried out for 
covering the walls of prison cells with a 
coloured wash of blue or pink, instead 
ofthe ordinary whitewash which isknown 
to be injurious to the eye-sight ; and, if 
not, whether he will now cause the experi- 
ment to be made, having regard to the 
fact that the sight of many prisoners 
has been very seriously impaired by the 
glare of the whitewashed walls of their 
cells ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I am informed 
by the Chairman of the Prison Commis- 
sioners that he is not aware of the 
alleged fact that the sight of many 
prisoners is impaired by the glare of the 
whitewashed cells. The Medical Inspec- 
tor in his last Report gives evi- 
dence to the contrary. He says that 
perhaps the most striking feature of the 
medical statistics is the proof which they 
afford of the immunity of prisoners 
from, among others things, ophthalmia. 
If the hon. Member will furnish me with 
names and particulars of any prisoner 
whose eyesight he knows to have been 
affected in this manner I will-have ful 
inquiry made. 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentlemanaware that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
in his evidence at Dublin stated that his 
eyesight was impaired by this cause? I 
heard him say so myself. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not read 
Mr. Blunt’s evidence. 


FATHER STEPHENS AND MR. KELLY. 
Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether it is the fact that 
from Sunday the 30th of June, till Sun- 
day 7th July, Father Stephens and Mr. 
Kelly were obliged to keep their cellsin 
Derry Gaol, and were deprived of exer- 
cise owing to the Governor of the gaol, 
Captain Wilson, insisting that any 
exercise they took should be taken in 
the company of the persons convicted of 
the insurance frauds in Belfast. Did 
Dr. O’Farrell, of the Prisons Board, on 
Saturday last visit Father Stephens and 
Mr. Kelly, anddid both these gentlemen 
refuse to take any indulgence in the 
matter of exercise on the ground of ill- 
health, and state that on principle they 
declined to exercise with common crimi- 
nals; were these gentlemen permitted, 
as a matter of fact, to exercise by them- 
selves after the visit of Dr. O’Farrell, 
and did Dr. O’Farrell report that their 
health had suffered by close confinement 
for a week to their cells; why were 
Father Stephens and Mr. Kelly, who 
have been imprisoned for several 
months, ordered by the Governor on 
Sunday week for the first time to exer- 
cise with the Belfast swindlers ; and, in 
giving this order, did the Governor act 
on his own responsibility, or by the 
direction of the Prisons Board ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Member to postpone the ques- 
tion until to-morrow. I only received 
a final telegram in reference to it just 
before coming down to the House. 


AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, what is the 
Military position at present on the 
Nile? 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question will he tell the House, so far 
as he can, what is the present pusition 
of the British troops which are being 
sent out to Egypt? 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: The last esti- 
mate of the force with which Wad El 
N’jumi is invading Eygpt places is at 
6,000 men with 800 camels. A telegram 
received this morning reports that this 
force marched yesterday seven miles, 
and is now three miles south of Abu 
Simbel. It is, therefore, about 33 miles 
north of Wady Halfa. Sir Francis 
Grenfell, the Sirdar, is at Assouan, and 
reinforcements, including some British 
troops, are proceeding there. In conse- 

uence of the necessity of strengthening 
. the garrison of Upper Egypt, the 

[seca officer commanding in Egypt 

as asked for two more battalions of 
infantry. The Dorsetshire Regiment 
from Malta and the Yorkshire Regiment 
from Oyprus will accordingly be sent to 
Egypt temporarily. 

Str G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
wish to ask whether the obligation 
which Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clare they have to defend Egypt implies 
that the defence is to be made at the 
expense of the British taxpayer ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The obligation 
remains exactly as it was; there is no 
new obligation. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: WhatI want 
to know is whether Her Majesty’s 
Government interprets the obligation 
to mean that Egypt is to be defended 
at the expense of the British taxpayer? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The first thing 
to be done is to defend Egypt. 

Sm W. LAWSON: Is it true that a 
proclamation has been issued on behalf 
of the Egyptian Forces, declaring that 
if the natives are found trafficking with 
the Dervishes the penalty of death will 
be inflicted ? 

Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
specifivally what is a Dervish in contra- 
distinction to an inhabitant of the 
Soudan under the orders, I presume, of 
the de facto Government of the 
Soudan ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have not re- 
ceived any information as to the pro- 
clamation, but I see from the morning 
re ers that it is said to have been issued. 

en I do I will communicate it to the 
House. With regard to the other ques- 
tion I am afraid 1 am not strictly able 
to define a Dervish, but whatever a Der- 
vish may be he is at present engaged in 
invading Egypt. 
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Sir W. LAWSON: Is it true as 
stated that Turkey has suggested the 
sending of Turkish troops to Egypt to 
reinforce the British Army ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think the 
hon. Member had better put that ques- 
tion to the Under Secretary for Foreiga 
Affairs. ? 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I wish to 
ask whether one great reason for 
anxiety is the earnest desire of the 
Egyptian precio to receive these 
Dervishes 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: So far as any 
information reaches us. Egypt has 
prospered enormously during the time 
that England—{An hon. Memszr: 
“Great Britain” |—Great Britain has 
occupied that country, and the great 
bulk of the population have undoubtedly 
derived enormous benefits from that 
occupation. 

Mr. PICTON: I did not ask whether 
Egypt had prospered. I asked whether 
one cause for anxiety was the earnest 
desire of the Egyptian native popu- 
lation to receive and welcome ‘hese 
Dervishes? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have no 
reason to think that the people of Eayot 
desire that a force of Dervishes should 
— their country and massacre 
them. 


IRELAND—THE PROSECUTION OF MR. 
GILL AND MR, COX. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether on 
Tuesday last, at Drogheda, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, R.M., the senior member of the 
Court constituted for the trial of Mr. 
Gill, MP., and Mr. Cox, M.P., on 
charges under the Oriminal Law and 
Procedure Act, in dismissing the 
charges, is correctly reported to have 
declared the chief evidence for the pro- 
secution, that of the police reporter, 
constable Robinson, to be untrust- 
worthy; and what course the Irish 
Government pro to adopt with 
regard to constable Robinson ? 

.A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to postpone 
the question until to-morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will do so. Mean- 
while I should like to ask whether, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Clare and my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Clare were subjected to this 
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prosecution in consequence of the oath 
of the constable, which oath had been 
rejected by the Magietrate, the Govern- 
ment will defray the travelling expenses 
of my hon. Friends ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The ordinary 
practice will be pursued in this case. 


Emergency 


THE LATE MR. HENRY QUINN. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether 
he is aware that the late Mr. Henry 
Quinn, of Downhouse Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, deceased, who was origi- 
nally a native of Newry, made his will, 
probate whereof with five codicils 
attached was granted to Mr. William 
Mathers Hepper, the executor therein 
named, on the 30th November, 1887, 
his assets, after deducting debts amount- 
ing to £240,923 10s. 8d.; after the 
pecuniary legacies therein named testa- 
tor bequeathed all his residuary personal 
estate to his trustees, 

“To be applied in and towards establishing 
a society to be called the ‘ Quinn Charity,’ and 
to besituate in Newry, in the counties of Down 
and Armagh, for the maintenance and support 
of such indigent persons, male and ae or 
male or female, residing in that town or in the 
neighbourhood of ten miles around, as may 
have formerly lived in a better or superior class 
of life, or carried on a respectable business, and 
subsequently became reduced in their pecuniary 
circumstances ;’’ 
whether it is estimated that the residue 
will considerably exceed £200,000 ; and 
why, whilst the remainder of the estate 
has been practically administered, no 
substantial progress seems to have been 
made in carrying out the wishes of the 
testator in regard to this charity ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I would 
refer the hon. Member to the answer I 
gave the hon. Member for Derry on the 
28th May, and would add that the 
necessary evidence as to the next-of-kin 
is being procured by the plaintiff's 
solicitor. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is there likely 
to be much further delay ? 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: There is every 
reason to believe that the arrangements 
will be shortly completed. The delay 
does not rest with the Attorney General. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In the course 
of a few weeks, may I put a question to 
the Government on the same sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. Sexton 
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Yen. 


*Srz R. WEBSTER: I will communi- 
cate to the hon. Member with pleasure 
any information which may reach me. 


THE LAND PURCHASE AOTS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland what are the 
following figures in connection with the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts, 1885 to 
1888; sum applied for to 30th June, 
1889; advance sanctioned to same date; 
amount of principal and interest which 
accrued due for payment on Ist Novem- 
ber, 1888, and still unpaid on 30th 
June, 1889; amount of principal and 
interest which accrued due for payment 
on Ist May, 1889, and unpaid on 30th 
June, 1889? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that 17,986 appli- 
cations for advances under the Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Acts were received 
up to the 30th June, the amount applied 
for being £7,356,210. Of these, 13,220 
applications for £5,519,306 were pro- 
visionally sanctioned, and of the 
advances so sanctioned 10,102 loans, 
amounting to £4,249,389, had been 
issued up to the date named. The total 
amountof interest'and instalments which 
accrued due from the passing of the 
Act of 1885 to November 1, 1888, was 
£147,856 6s. 7d.; of this amount, the 
sum of £59,205 17s. 3d. payable by 
6,943 persons, accrued due in respect of 
the half-year ended November Ist, 
1888. The total sum still unpaid on 
the 30th June, 1889, in respect of 
interest and instalments to November 
Ist, 1888, was £1,355 7s. 3d. due by 97 
euler This arrear has since been re- 

uced to £1,056 7s. 4d. The total 
amount of interest and instalments 
which accrued due on May Ist, 1889, 
was £77,489 15s. 6d., payable by 8,670 
payers. The amount of such instal- 
ments unpaid on June 30th, 1889, was 
£8,784 7s. 3d.,due by 1,086 payers. 
This arrear has since been reduced 
£7,944 7s. 3d. 


EMERGENCY MEN. 

Mr. OOX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is a fact 
that an emergency man is in possession 
of a farm on the estate of the late 
wah Gonne Maloney, at Oahir 
Murphy, county Clare, and refuses to 
give up possession to the heir at law or 
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his agent ; and, whether the emergency 
man uarded by three members of. 
the Royal Irish Conetabulary; and, if 


so, by what right, or by whose authority, 
does he remain in possession of the 
farm ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The late 
owner died in 1888, and there is, I 
understand, a lawsuit pending as to 
the right of ownership. The man re- 
ferred to is in possession pending the 
decision of the case. 


THE NAVAL AUTHORITIES AT TIE 
HOME PORTS. (LEGAL EXPENSES.) 
Apminat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whe- 
ther it is the case that the Naval 
Authorities at the home ports are de- 
nied the advantage of any legal advice 
(except in criminal cases), without the 
permission of the Treasury Solicitor ; 
whether it is true that the bill of costs 
of the agents of the Treasury Solicitor 
has been disallowed in cases where the 
permission has not been first obtained ; 
and whether, as this practically deprives 
the Naval Officers at the ports of legal 
advice altogether (except in criminal 
cases) where prompt decision is neces- 
sary, he will consider the advisability of 
reviving the old plan of the Admiral 
having their own law agent at eac 


port ? 
Taz FIRST LORD oF tue 
ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hawmitron, 


Middlesex, Ealing): Up to 1881 it was 
the practice of the Naval Authorities 
to refer all local legal questions to the 
Admiralty legal agents at the ports. 
The result was that bills of costs were 
frequently incurred in respect of busi- 
ness which could as easily have been 
dis of by the Treasury Solicitor 
and his staff without any expense at all. 
It was in view of this fact that the 
Admiralty circular of March 3, 1881, 
was issued, introducing the present 
system, and providing that 1 legal 
advice should not be resorted to (except 
in criminal cases) without the permission 
of the Treasury Solicitor. This arrange- 
ment has worked well, and has the 
sivenuye of constituting one person 
responsible for all legal actions taken 
in the name of the Admiralty, with a 
considerable saving of expense. On 


some very rare occasions certain ex- 
penditure in connection with the employ- 
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ment of local agents has been disallowed, 
but only when they have acted in con- 
travention of the regulations. The 
assistance of the Treasury Solicitor is 
always available for the Naval Autho- 
rities at the home ports, and, with tele- 
graphic communication, the advice of a 
Teal legal adviser is considered unneces- 
sary. It is in the power of the Treasury 
Solicitor to employ a local agent when 
he considers the case requires it. The 
system in force at the Admiralty exists 
at the War Office and for the military 
stations throughout the Kingdom, and 
no difficulty has arisen. It would not, 
in my opinion, be advisable to revert 
back to the old system. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIALS AT 
SEAFORD. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether it has been reported to 
him that the Vicar of Seaford, Sussex, 
has set apart an out-of-the-way corner 
of Seaford Churchyard for Nonconfor- 
mist burials, refusing to permit such 
burials in any other part of the church- 
yard ; and, whether, in so doing, he is, 
acting in accordance with the Law? 

Mz. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I have. 
received nosuch Report, and the vicar- 
informs me that the allegation contained’ 
in the question is quite contrary to fact. 
There is no out-of-the-way corner in his. 
churchyard where Nonconformists are 
buried. When no special permission is. 
solicited, Nonconformists are usually 
buried on the north side. The vicar 
states that he would never refuse to meet 
the wishes of Nonconformists with re- 
gard to the position of the grave if 
timely permission were asked. Since 
the Act of 1880 there have been 12 Non- 
conformist funerals in various parts of 
the nd, and he himself has buried’ 
80 Nonconformists according to the. 
rites of the Church of England. The 
Act of 1880 reserves the right which: 
previously evisted in the incumbent of 
selecting the position of the grave, and 
I cannot find that in this case anything 
has been done contrary to the law. 

Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): Is there not a strong pre- 
judice against being buried on the north 
side of a church ? 

- Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of that. sisite en 
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: FOG SIGNALS. 

Mrz. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board 
of Trade -when the further Re- 
port from the Committee on Sig- 
nalling at Sea, in reference to sound 
signals in fogs, to indicate the eourses of 
vessels, is likely to be received by the 
Joard of Trade; whether he will fake 
steps to obtain the completion of the 
inquiries and the issue of the Report in 
time for its results to be considered be- 
fore the International Maritime Confer- 
ence; and whether he will direct the 
Committee to obtain replies to the in- 
uiries on this subject, not only from 

e shipping companies, but, so far as 
possible. in the case of all the companies 

m the captains in actual service in the 
employ of the companies? 

M. HICKS BEACH: It is not 
pr bable that the Report referred to can 

» received before the date of the 
Washington Conference. The proofs of 
the Revised Code have to be sent to 
i Governments, and their criti- 
cisms have to be received and considered 
before. the Committee can proceed 
further. The Committee need no direc- 
tion in' the matter; they have taken 
steps to obtain the opinion not only of 
shipowners, but of masters of the Mer- 
chant Service. 

Mr. CHANNING: I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would take steps to obtain—with a view 
to the discussions of the Maritime Con- 
ference—not only official opinions, but 
the opinions of sea captains in actual 
service, as to the use of sound signals 
during fogs? 

_ Sm M. HICKS BEACH : Certainly. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to, ask the Vice, Chamberlain, whether, 
with reference to pleuro-pneumonia, 
any convictions have been obtained for 
concealment. of the disease ; and, if so, 
what. penalties have been inflicted ? 
,fue..VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 

unt LewisHam, Lewisham): It appears 

m the Reports which are received from 
time to time from Local Authorities, and 
from reports which are published in 
newspapers, that a considerable number 
of prosecutions are instituted for non- 
notification of disease. The fines have 
varied in different cases from 10s. to 
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£20. The Privy Council have no means 
of keeping a record of the prosecu- 
tions which are instituted by Local: 
Authorities. : 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS.: . 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick District): I begito.ask the Secre-, 
tary to the Treasury what is the exact: 
number of Civil Service: Writers, who 
were registered prior to the 12th: 
February 1876, at. present on the 
Register of the Civil Service Commis- 


sion ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have answered 
this question once or twice already. I may 
venture to say that it. is not for the 

ublic interest that the question should 

e repeated. 


- THE NAVAL REVIEW. 

Avira, FIELD (Sussex; East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the First. Lord 
of the Admiralty whether. it is true, as 
reported, that. no visitors are to be 

owed on board. any of the ships of 
war at the forthcoming inspection at 
Spithead ; if this be the, case, whether 
he. will, by. setting apart one i me 
8 troopships, enable unemployed, 
Sit Py aye their friends to wit-, 
ness this grand display of naval strength 
on an historical occasion; whether it is 
a fact that at all former Naval Reviews a 
eee ge has always been set apart for, 
naval officers. and a certain number of 
their friends; whether he is aware that, 
a transport was specially ordered | to 
convey nayal officers on full and half 
pay to witness the French Naval Review 
at Cherbourg in 1865, in company with 
the English Channel Squadron; and, 
whether he will. consider, the claim of 
Naval Officers to a similar privilege on 
the occasion of the visit of the Emperor 
of Germany at the forthcoming inspeec-., 
tion by Her Majesty ? 

Lorp Ree et ELTON As the coca-. 
sion of the Naval Inspection on August 3, 
is looked upon as a practical test of the. 
mobilizing instructions, and as the ships 
are to be in all respects ready for active 
service. at, sea, it is undesirable 
visitors should be allowed on board.on 
that. day... For some days, previously, 
the vessels comprising the Fleet will be: 
in position, and then, as well,.as on the; 
occasion of the arrival of the German, 
Emperor and his aquedron on August 2,, 
no restriction will be placed on the, 
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admigsion of visitors to the ships, Under 


Sapa cinennalares it is. not'proposed to 
e. any arrangements of a special 
nature for the nat of the. Navy on 
August 3,, 1B 


DELAGOA BAY, 

Mr. BRYCE. (Aberdeen; 8.): I beg 
to\ask, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can now in- 
form the .Honse what is the) precise 
ponition of; matters; at Delagoa Bay as 

tween the Railway Company and the 
Portuguese, Government ; and. what 
representations Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has addressed tothe: Government 
Sane with regard. to, their ac- 


Siz GEORGE CAMPBELL: I. beg 
also to ask whether the claimants under 
the Delagoa Railway Company’s con- 
cessions have now objected. to arbitra- 
tion in terms of. the concessions, and 
claimed the diplomatic interference of 
the British Government to support their 
alleged rights in preference to such 
arbitration ? 

“Siz. J. FERGUSSON: The precise 
ition at Delagoa Bay is that the 
ortuguese Authorities have seized and 
entered upon possession of the rail- 
way on the ground that, by non-fulfil- 
ment of their contract, the Company 
has forfeited, its concession. Her 
Majesty’s. Government have made no 
representations beyond what I stated to 
the House on the Ist instant—namely, 
that if it shall.appear that the Portu- 
guese Government have acted. with 
injustice, resulting in',loss to British 
jects, they will be, held responsible 
for. such loss, ) In answer.to the, hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy. (Sir G. Camp- 
bell), I have to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government .are not aware that the 
question of arbitration. has reached a 
stage in which it can be said to have 
been accepted or declined by either 
party to the dispute. 

‘Mr. BRYCE: I do not, wish to press 
forany answer which it is undesirable 
to give; but can the right hon. Gentle- 
man state what reply has been received. 
to the representations made by Her 
ey Government. to Portugal ? 

*Sir. J. FERGUSSON : No positive 
answer. has up to the present time been 
received; but Portugal has, of course, 
disclaimed any intention to inflict, in- 
Justice. 
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Sin@. CAMPBELL: Ie not our acting 
Vice Consul: at Delagoa Bay also the 
railway agent? itiw  etaor 
Sire J.. FERGUSSON. replied inthe 
affirmative. i 


gua’ USIBEBU.. ware 
» Mr. THOMAS, ELLIS. (Merioneth 
shire) : I, beg to ask. the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
Her Majesty's Government has received 
information : concerning the preliminary 
examination of the charge against 
Usibebu, which was held’ it ahiows, in 
Zululand, on or about the 25th of May ; 
whether he can inform the House as: to 
the precise: nature of the chargé thei 
investigated, and. of the decision arrived 
at by ‘the Oourt; dnd. whether he is 
aware that after the close of these pre- 
liminary. proceedi Usibebu: «was 
allowed to return to his location? | 
Tuz:;, UNDER, SECRETARY™ or 
STATE vor tus: COLONIES :(Baron 
H. de: Worms, Liverpool, East n reype 
The Secretary of State has as yet: only 
received an informal Report of the:pro- 
ceedings front the Governor, who hae 
i re ee of absence: 
ec was one ing accessory 
to the murder at Thaeineaeion The 
istrate, after an investigation ex- 
ing over several weeks, dismissed 
the charge. The Governor: is not'alto- 
gether satisfied with ‘the action of the 
Magistrate. in dismissing the charge ; 
and it ie understood that the ease 
been referred back to the Resident 
Commissioner for his further considera- 
tion’ .ae ‘Chief. Magistrate. In: the 
meantime, it is understood that Usibebu 
remains at Eshowe. 
THE LONDON.COUNTY COUNCGEL....: 
Mr... CUNINGHAME. GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N:.W.): I to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he: will call the attention of 
the London Qounty Council and Dis- 
trict Boards (Vestries) to the desira« 
bility of doing the whole of the work— 
namely, road-making, paving, sewers, 
embankments, &c., without the inters 
vention of a contractor, all work to 
be done in the same way as in Lambeth 
and St. James’s Vestries? - 
‘Tas PRESIDENT or tax LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BUARD (Mr, Rrront, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George's): The 
responsibility for carrying out works 
F2 
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on the Local Authorities, and it 
rests with them to determine what 
ents should be made for the 
execution of the works. The matter is 
not one in which the Local Government 
Board have any authority to intervene ; 
bat, if any santion on their part were 
necessary, the Board would not offer 
any objection to arrangements, as re- 
the execution of works, such as 
suggested in the question. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION: 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenaut of Ireland the number 
of fair-rent applications from the County 
Oork still pending before the Irish Land 
OCommission ; whether it is the fact that 
several thousand of such applications 
were lodged before the 29th September, 
1887, and are still unheard; at what 
rate per month those applications have 
been disposed of since the beginning of 
1889; how long it is likely to take 
before the arrears of cases in the County 
Oork are disposed of; and, whether the 
Land Commission intend during the 
oor legal year to add the County 
Waterford to the Circuit of the Sub- 
Commission which until the beginning 
of 1889 was entirely devoted to the 
County Cork ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that on Ist 
July there were 4,181 applications to 
fix judicial rents from the County 
Oork still undisposed of, which include 
not several thousand, as is alleged in 
the question, but 1,783 cases in re- 
spect of which applications were 
received prior to the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1877. Since the beginning of 
1889 these applications have been dis- 
posed of at the rate of 119 a month; but 
over 800 had been disposed of in the 
four precediug months. The Commis- 
sioners cannot at present state what 
arrangements the Public Service may 
require to be made during the ensuing 
legal year. They must make the best 
practicable arrangements, having regard 
to the claims of the various districts, and 
will fully consider the claims of the 
county referred to. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many of the 
applications to fix fair rents made -by 


Mr. Ritchie 
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leaseholders immediately on the passin 
pole — ve of 1887 are ail pend 
of, and are now pen ; 
many fair rent applications by’ peal 
tenants are now pending; at what rate 
per month such applications are being 
isposed of, and when it is hoped that 


the arrear of business in the Land Com- — 


mission will be got rid of ; whether the 
Government propose to fill the 

in the office of Legal Assistant Commis~- 
sioner, caused by the death of Mr. 
Reeves, Q.0.; and, if not, why not; 
peed number of additional lay ae 
the Government pro to appoint in 
the event of the piinslag of their Bill for 
transferring to the County Courts por- 
tions of the work of the Land Commis- 
sion ; and, whether, as it is not now in- 
tended to introduce this Bill this Ses- 
sion, the Government se to make 
any provision for the despatch of busi- 
nese in the Land Courts, by the appoint- 
ment of additional Sub-Commissioners P 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that on the 1st of 
July 14,615 applications by ere 
to fix judicial rents, and 32,490 appli- 
cations of yearly tenants, were still un- 
heard. Applications are being disposed 
of and decisions announced in such cases 
at the rate of 2,741 per month. The 
Commissioners have had under con- 
sideration the question as to whether 
they should recommend the Government 
to appoint a successor to the late Mr. 
Reeves, Q.0., Legal Assistant Oommis- 
sioner. At present they do not pro- 
pose to do so, as they anticipate that 
the duties of the Sub-Commissioners 
can be discharged with the present 
staff of Legal Assistant Commissioners. 
But if hereafter it becomes advisable 
they will apply to the Government to 
appoint a successor. No statement has 
been made by me, so far as I recollect, 
implying that in the Land Court Bill 
which we had hoped to pass any 
—— of es would be eiide 

unty Courts. erhaps as 8 
the last question the be Member 
will be good enough to put it down 
at a later date, say this day week. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Onief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
much of the time of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners who hear and decide fair rent 
applications is taken up by the duties 
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Public Petitions 
recently imposed on them of delineating 
on, the Ordnance Maps the poltings 
which they value; and whether it wo 

be possible to make arrangements 
whereby ‘at any rate portions of this 
work could be done in the Ordnange 
Survey Office ? 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners state they are satisfied 
that it is of paramount importance that 
the Assistant Oommissioners should de- 
lineate on the Ordnance Maps the 
boundaries and different qualities of 
land in the holdings they inspect before 
fixing the judicial rent thereof, and the 
do not consider that it would be ad- 
visable to adopt the course suggested in 


the second paragraph. 

THE STAR NEWSPAPER AND MR. 

MONRO. 

Mr. WHARTON (Yorkshire, Ripon): 
I beg to ask the Home Secretary a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, whether his 
attention has been drawn to a para- 
graph which —— in the Star 
newspaper of July 9th, in which these 
words occur— 

“It is further asserted that Mr. Monro, 
oo Pte nn gp 4 eee has repelled 

) Ow on a 8 

re un an Pekaeaonaa the Land League 
and whether there is any authority for 
or truth in that assertion ? 

Be gy ted ‘ The assertion 

e in the paragraph is absolutel 
untrue. Mr. Cg has not jo 
absent from London from the date of 
the arrival of the Shah. 

Mr, WHARTON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not 
the fact that there is a firm of bankers 
in Paris of the name of J. Munro & Co., 
which may ibly have given rise to 
this ex i ion ? 

*Me. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
there is a firm of bankers in Paris of 
that name. 

Mrz. SEXTON: Is it not true that 
Chief Inspector Littlechild has been 
in Paris during the last few days on 
the mission in question? 

*Mz. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice. 


ALLEGED JURY PACKING IN IRELAND. 
Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
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tary for Ireland a question of which I 
have given him private notice: it is 
Pimane rua give the ——— 
‘ormation as to jur: ing at 
the Masyoodeagh Hemet’ iecdave last 
Monday, and as to the strong and em- 
phatic protests made by the Jurors, 
ordered by the Crown to stand by? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
received no information on the subject ; 
but I assure the hon. Gentleman there 


has been no jury packing. 
Me. W. iL. MAODO ALD: I will 
repeat the question on Monday. 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SEXTON: I should like to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
he approves of the nomination of Mem- 
bers made by the Government Whip for 
the Oommittee to which the 
Drainage Bill is to be preferred, con- 
taining, as the list does, three Irish 
Members supporting the Govern- 
ment and representing one-sixth of the 
Irish Members, and only one Irish 
Member of that part which includes 
five-sixths of the Irish Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
there are rules regulating the appoint- 
ment of Committees of this House and 


the eoueeess Members to be supplied 


by the various parties in the House. I 
inew nothing whatever about the 
motives actuating -other than 
the Government in deciding what names 
shall be a to the —_— The 
only thing o notice with regard to 
Paes of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House is, as I think will be ad- 
mitted, that Ireland is not under-repre- 
sented. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give notice 
that I shall oppose the nominations. 





METROPOLIS WATER (No. 3) BILL. 
(No. 311.) 

Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday 17th July read, and 7 
charged. 

Bill withdrawn. 

PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Thirteenth Report brought up, and 


read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 
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‘CHAIRMAN’S PANEL, 

Mr.. Campbell-Bannerman, reported 
from the. @hairman’s, Panel; That they 
had appointed Mr. Salt to act as Chair-. 
man. of the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shippiag,-and Manufactures, .in 
the of Mr. Qsborae Morgan. 


Onde red, That the Report do lie u 
the Table. , Oa 


| BANN DRAINAGE | GRANTS, &o. | 
Committee. to consider of making a free 
Grant, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, for defraying a part of the costs of any 
works ‘tobe: debated under ‘any Act: of the 
recent Session for the improvement -of the 
Drainage, o lands and for’ the prévention of 
amede n aenghe nisd ne 5 “area of 
the: h the Lower Bann, ‘and 
aleo of authorizing the Board of Works in Ire- 
land to: make advances, out of moneys.to be 
provided yi Parliament, for, the purposes of the, 
said Act(Queen’s Recommendation signified), 
To-morrow. 
Message from the Lords :—That they 
have:agreed to Amendment to Indecent: 
Advertisement: Bill (Lords), » without 


matter of controversy remains: to ‘be 
disposed’ of; although -undoubtedly’’ 
‘there is a ‘mass of details to be 
considered in Committee © or \ ‘on™ 
the Report stage, and those details « 
will require a certain amount of public” 
time, and the importance of the subject “ 
will justify the House in devoting to_ 


those measures the amount of time they ” 
may require. ‘There are also Bills'which < 
have passed ‘Grand Committees — 


of ae ey oe pn regarded — 
as measures of great social pe fire ne pu 
rather than as ‘measures: of serious - 
political: import involving’ questions: on 
which differences between the two sides ~ 
¢ “4 —— perth = to’ ‘arise. ‘T’ 
ould deeply regret if ac rapon i 
to eae Soh of those Bills, an 
from’ the’ / progress ~ which ‘has: been- 
made oe them 9 — = 
‘be shared oo hon. Members onyall { 
sides; that those Billsimay be passed: 
without making serious demands on the: 
time of the House. A measureion whieh « 
considerable difference of opinion mes 
arise is the Tithe Rent-Ohatge: Bill. : vib 


Amendment; Friendly Societies’: ‘Act | hope it may be possible to ask the House» 


(1888), Amendment Bill, 
MOTIONS. 


—j— 


jo MENT, BUSENESS), 


‘Int FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY: (Mri W. H. ‘Smarr, ‘Strand, 
Westminster): In rising to move the 
Motion which - stands on the Paper in 

iy tame, I’ am performing a duty 

h<is expected from me by both 
sides ofithe House. -I believe that a 
strong desire exists that the Session 
should; not. be unduly - prolonged, and 
that every. effort. should be made, con- 
sistent with a due regard to the public 
interests, to bring it to a comparatively 


early close. It is always expected that | 


the Member of the Government whose 
duty it is to:move a’ Motion of this kind 
will indicate the measures deemed to. be 
urgent and important enough to warrant 
them in requiring that they. should. be 
— before the Session terminates. 

need hardly say that those measures 
include the Local Governmet (Scotland) 
Bill‘and the Universities Bill for Seot- 
land; which have been already « far 


advanced, and as to which no very serious 


BUSINESS) OF THE HOUSE (GOVERN. and that is the Irish Sunday © 


to give-it a Second Reading early next 
an There is another measure. which.) 


>. |is-motein the:hande-of the Government)’: 


but as-to which pledges have been sivem ss 
Bill. “I bepryte oo peg ofr’ the* 
judgment of the House on this measure, ’ 
T ave repéatedly ‘tated ‘that ¥ Id 

endeavour to obtain -a ‘decision of the’ 
House upon its proposals, atid I will do" 
that because I rn but ‘remember’ 
that the question has been exhausti x 
ootibideeel by @ Select Goaidities ro 

House; and I think the House is bound 
to take some actiyn on'the opinions of a: 
majority of stch an- im Belect- 
Committees. FE will not go through the” 
list of all the measures of thé Govern- 
ment.’ I think “most of’ them are of 

secondary importance compared with’ 
those to which I have referred, and T 

think they are measures which may well 


s 


| be received by the House without serious | 


or — discussion. The Council '‘ 
of India Bill is an important measure, 
but: I-trust, even if it ‘is necessary to 

have a discussion upon the Second Read-~ 
ing, that the House will pass it_in the. 
course of the present Sdssion, as it will 
effect an economy of £6,000 a year in the. 
expenditure of the Indian’ Government.’ 
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Dictiness of 
at home, with ‘the-result ‘of ‘increasing 


rather than diminishing the efficiency of 


administration.’ ‘The ‘Notification of 
Diseases Bill, I observe, is’ op by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House: “It is @ matter of considerable 
importance fron: a’ sanitary’ point of 
view, and I trust the objections which 
fee pe irda can rer the 
louseany length of time, grega 
to the fact that the Bill is’ a Dn 
diminish the danger to the public which 


results from the concealment of the exist-: 


ence ‘of disease, ee oof 
which has been’ adopted in local legis- 
lation in many parte of the country. I: 
come next to-consider ‘the matters as to 


which we are not able to calculate with | 


certainty that the House will be dis- 


ed to entertain them: I refer first of | 


all to: the New’ Education Code which 
has ‘now been: before Parliament: for 
some time, and I-am ‘unable to shut my 
eyes: to the’ fact that’ an amount of 
criticism and a difference of opinon have 
been raised in regard to: this Oode in 
different parts of the House, which 
leaves ‘us little hope that there will be 
anything like time enough in the re- 
maining part of the Session for the 
adequate consideration of of 
the character of those involved in this 
Oode.- I regret, therefore, that it ap- 
= to be necessary to withdraw the 
e from the consideration of the 
House, so far as the present year ‘is 
concerned, - but I ‘do not’ despair 
that the fuller ‘study and examination 
which will be given in the autumn and 
winter to the proposals contained in it 
ye perhaps make them more palatable 
acceptable to the hon. Gentlemen 
who ‘now differ seriously from’ them. 
However that might be,‘ I think the 
House ‘will feel that by following the 
example set by a right hon. Gentleman 
0) ite some years ago in nin 
the Geoeeaon of soneidoéobld citerasioel 
inthe Oode for a year, we shall not: be 


acting unwisely in the great interests of: 


education itself. ‘Therefore we shall not 
ask the House to consider the new Code 
this ; and, meanwhile, we — shall 
adhere to the Code of 1888, which isnow 
in operation, and under which grants are 
now being made. I muet refer again to 
the Irish Drainage Bills: 'There-has 


been considerable opposition to these | 


Bills on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
bélow the Gangway opposite. 
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that they have a: ‘right to-oppose 
them; buf ‘looking ‘to the character ‘of 
the ‘Bills, if that opposition is persevered: 


when at y mable to expect’ 
¢ House to sit long enough to dispose 
of those Bills, and T fear that I’ must’ 


leave on those hon. Gentlemen the full 
responsibility, if they think fit to exercise 
their right; of delaying the passing of 
those measures. We do, however, intend: 
to ’ with the Bann Drainage Bill, 
which ‘has ‘already been referred ‘to a 
Select Committee. Allusion has ‘been’ 
made by the hon: and gallant Member’ 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) to the Light’ 
Railways a We Sink ee y 
measure which -o ‘to be‘ passed ' 
the: House. © It bets enerally vik 
favour from all parts of the House; and 
I believe that no measure would tend 
better to develop the resources of the 
distressed districts of Ireland than that 
Bill.. I trust, Sir, ‘that the ‘proposals 
which 1 have now made will meet ‘the’ 
nce of the House generally. ‘’- I: 
have no doubt that I shall: be met' with' 
the suggestion ‘that, although it is ex-’ 
ceedingly desirable that the House 
should proceed with-the consideration of 
the remaining Government business as 
soon as possible, yetexceptions ought to be 
made in regard te particular Motions and: 
articular measures of hon. Members: 
hope I shall not be deemed unreason+ 
able if, after a long experience, I say F 
could not acc wet ams pa of that 
character. Hon. tleomen who have 
charge of Motions or Bills must see'that 
if concessions were made to them there. 
are others who would be placed in a dis:| 
advantageous ‘position, and who would 
certainly also claim the indulgence of 
the Government. I am afraid, Sir, the 
time has come when I ntust make this 
demand on the House, not in the interest 
of the Government alone, but in the 
interest of Members of the House 
and of ‘the service of the country.” I 
shall be glad to answer any questions: 
that may be addressed to me, but I think 
I have stated generally with sufficient 
clearness what the Government propose. 
Motion made, and Question ‘proposed, 
‘That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government business have priority on Wednes- 
day’; that, unless the House otherwise ordér; 
the House ‘shall meet on Friday at 3 of the 
blak 4 arta that Standing Order 11 be 
and the provisions of Standing Order 56 
extended to the other days of the week.”— 


(Mr. W. . Smith.) 
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*Mz. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I rise, Sir, to move an Amend- 
ment the effect of which, if carried, will 
be to exempt from the operation of the 
Resolution Fridays, the 12th and 19th 
of July. The Bills with which the right 
hon. Gentleman the First hawt os the 

roposes to occu the re- 
mainder of the Session are ee and 
more limited in number than have been 
the measures on which in recent times 
Governments have been accustomed 
to base a demand for the whole time of 
the House, and I cannot but feel 


that private Bills and Motions are| fi 


to be sacrificed to the question of 
Royal doweries. All my Amendment asks 
for is the grant of eight hours for 
private Members—namely, four hours 
on each of the two successive Fridays. 
Now, Sir, with respect to Friday, the 
19th of July, I shall leave my hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) to plead his own cause with 
reference to the important Resolution he 
has on the Paper for that day. I shall 
only give very briefly the reasons why 
I urge that I may have an opportunity 
of bringing forward the Resolution 
which stands in my name for to-morrow. 
That Resolution has reference to local 
taxation in the Metropolis, and there is 
searcely any subject at the present time 
which may more fairly demand the 
attention of the House. We have had 
the Standing Orders of the House sus- 
pended twice during the present Session, 
and within the last few weeks, in order 
to saddle the ratepayers of the Metro- 
pelle with a payment which is equiva- 
ent to a rate of 2d. for the City of 
London, and, therefore, the pressure of 
the question I ask the House to consider 
has been increased by the action of the 
Goveroment themselves. There is anim- 
portant reason why this question ought 
to come immediately before the House. 
The County Council of London have 
passed several resolutions which imply a 
feeling on their part that it is inadvis- 
able to enter upon further extended per- 
manent improvements in London until 
it is settled upon whose shoulders the 
burdens of them are to come. There is 
another point which makes the question 
both grave and immediate. The constant 
habit of ownersor holders of ground rents 
to contract themselves out of their obli- 
gations to the rates isa matter upon 
which a resolution was passed only the 
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day before yesterday by the County, 
Council. Ijdo not say, Sir, that within. 
the limits of any resolution I should 
desire to deal with, or be justified in 
dealing with, all these various questions; 
but I have put down on the Paper a 
Resolution referring to the taxation of 
ground rents and to the cost of per-. 
manent improvements, the decision of 
which at the present time is exceed- 
ingly important and desirable for the. 
progress of business in the Metropolis. 

put it on these somewhat narrow 
grounds, although I might put it on the 
ar broader mi ae the great issue 
of the incidence of taxation involved in 
the Resolution of which I have given. 
Notice. I would point out to the House 
the magnitude of the question to which 
I am drawing attention, a magnitude 
which makes it in no way inferor to 
those questions, or at any rate to some 
of them, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has enumerated as desirable to be 
solved in the present Session. One- 
fifth part of the whole rateable value 
of England is situate in the Metropolis, 
and no less than 7} millions sterling are 
raised at present in the Metropolis by 
local taxation. One-third of that is in 
our Representatives’ control, one-third is . 
partly within that control, and the 
other third is altogether beyond the 
control of any representative body in 
the Metropolis. Under these circum- 
stances, taking into account both the 
magnitude of the matter and the . 
nitude of the interests involved, and the 
urgent and pressing character of the 
question, I think. I have made out. 
temperately and fairly a real case for 
requesting some of the time of the 
House to-morrow for the consideration 
of the important Resoluticn which 
stands in my name. On these grcunds 
I beg leave to move the addition of a 
Proviso to the Kesolution t6 the following 
effect :—‘‘ That this Resolution shall not 
apply to Fridays until after Friday the 
19th of July.” 

Da. CAMERON: I rise for the pur- 
ee of seconding the Amendment. 

hy have the discussions upon the 
Scotch Bills taken so long? It is 
because the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues have insisted on thrusting 
down the throats of Scotch Members 
proposals to which they were almost 
unanimously opposed. e have hada 
great number of Divisions in Committee, 
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but: whenever even the semblance of a 
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concession been made, the Scotch 
Members have abstained from pressing 
the Government further. Whenever a 
Division has been taken, the Scotch Mem- 
bers have voted four or five tocne against 
the Government. Notwithstanding that 
fact, the Government have persisted in 
carrying their views against that of the 
majority of the Scotch Members, and 
under such circumstances how is it 
possible for progress to be made?. Far 
more time would be saved during the 
remainder of the Session by reasonable 
concessions to Scotch demands than the 
eight hours involved in the Amend- 
ment. I wish to know whether the 
Government intend to proceed with the 
Parochial Boards Bill and the Private 
Bill Procedure Bill, about. which the 
right hon. Gentleman has said nothing, 
and to the former of which determined 
opposition will be offered. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, oad the words— 

“Provided always, that this Resolution shall 
not apply to Fridays until after cet the 
19th of July.” —(Mr. James Stuart. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there adied” 


Mrz. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I shall support the Amend- 
ment. I think that. we who represent 
London have some reason to complain 
that the promise made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the Session 
should contain some -legislation for 
London has not been fulfilled. So far, 
all the legislation we have had has 
been the continued imposition of the 
Coal Tax. I think there has been a 
great desire to give a vote, not only on 
the question of Metropolitan taxation, 
but also upon Scotch di blishment 
and Sunday closing in Ireland. I wish 
to express the very regret which 
is felt by some hon. Members that the 
Government have decided to drop their 
new Education Code, which was in 
many respects an excellent improve- 
ment. The pressure, however, which 
has been brought to bear by hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on their own side of 
the House has been too great to enable 
the Government to carry the Code. 

*Mez. SPEAKER: The question now 
before the House is whether words shall 
be added to the Resolution to exempt 
two Fridays from the operation of the 
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Resolution.. Anything in regard to the 
business. for those two days will be in 
order, but the Amendment must be dis- 
pores of before the general question can. 
entered into. ; sists 
Mz. 8. BUXTON: I thought the 
general question was before us. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: No; not .-the. 
general question, only the to 
exempt two Fridays, the Amendment. 
being. not to omit, but to add words as 


& proviso. 

Mr. et hen 5: aah cophent 
myself with joining in the protest. 
against the Government’s propose) ’ 

Me. GLADSTONE — ( burgh, 
Mid Lothian): I wish to speak; in 
no spirit of hostility to the Motion 
which has been made by the right. 
hon. Gentleman, and I appreciate the 


spirit. in which he has made his 
statement. But with to.. the, 
ember 


gnection addressed by the hon. M 
‘or Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) as to the 
intention of the Government to p 
with certain Scotch Bills to which the. 
ight hon. Gentleman did not refer, I . 
e it for granted that the Government 
do not intend to proceed with those 
measures. In cnekion of this Amend- . 
ment, the whole subject in discussion 
por amounts to seven or eight hours, 
and we ought not to consume any appre- 
ciable amount of that time in disposing , 
of the Leap mele aon 
tion comes to 4 pro on the part o 
two. hon. | har iho to take one. day 
from the demands of the Government. 
That proposal ought to be judged with . 
reference to the importance and urgency | 
of their Motions. I feel bound to one 


port that proposal. It isa reasona 
one in my opinion, and as the 
uestion of the taxation of itis, 


think, one of the most urgent cases 
that we have before us in the whole 
circle of our business. As to the 
other Motion, the hon.. Member for 
Glasgow refers to an important question 
of principle upon which the Scotch 
Members, by a very large majority, 
have already fi their judgment in 
this House; and my hon. Friend is en- 
titled, I think, to the demands which 
he makes for a reasonable time in which 
to discuss it. I admit that, so far, I am 
deducting from the time for which the 
right hon. Gentleman asks.. But I am 
ing to make a suggestion, not in a 

@ spirit, which, in my opinion, 
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would save eractly the same amount’of | 
time, and certainly not less ‘than’ that 
which I ask the right hon. ‘Gentleman: 
to forego. ‘He says it is not ‘the inten- 
ion of the Government to ‘proceed ‘with 
the Tithe Bill through ‘the House,’ but 
to take the judgment of the’ Housé on 
the Second Readin ‘ofthe Bill. = - 
*Me. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment will with the-measure. 
a Seta: aes pP ee 
© my su ion; but to 
Second aselee without - proceeding 
with the Bill would certainly be a waste 
of time. But as to whether the right 
hon. ‘ Gentleman will be able ‘to carry 
the Bill onwards; as he declares he hopes 
to do, I entertain shrewd doubts, not 
because I am hostile to ‘a settlement of 
the question—on the contrary, I think 
it desirable and even nt—but - be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman will find 
that et mys M of the Bill will demand: 
a eal of his energy and the time 
the House. But, as I have said, this 
Amendment constitutes a fair case of 
appeal to the House, and T shall sup- 
it 


it. 
*Ms. W. H. SMITH : I think that the 
very courteous observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman uire some reply: 
The right -hon. Gentleman has antici- 
pated what I thought had been under- 
stood by the House—namely, that if 
there. is material ition ‘to ‘the 
measures to which the hon: Member for 
w referred, it would not be possi- 
ble for the Government to press them in 
the ‘present Session. In mentioning the 
measures which the Government intend 
to'press, I think the Howse understands 
that no other Bills of importance willbe 
rere determined itionis raised. 
‘would remind the House that all the 
Votes in Supply, beginning with Class 3, 
have ‘to be disposed of, and this is a 
consideration which hon. Members must 
take into account. With regard to the 
Motion standing in the name ofthe hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Stuart) ‘that 
Motion stands — as an abstract Re- 
solution. In this most important ques- 
tion for the ratepayers of London; the 
hon, Member has not, as he should have 
done, shown, in the form of a Bill, how 
he intends to apply the principles which 
he advocates. ‘The question is one 
which ought only to be entered. upon by 
the House in the form of a — 
working measure. Ifthe hon. Member 
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for Gla lookeat the” whieh. 
record the ‘business ‘of ‘the House, ‘he 
will'-find that niore ‘tine has been 
afforded to private Members by the 
Government during the ‘Session 
than in ‘past years, but whether that is 


proposed will not; on the ‘whole, tend to: 


the advancement of'publie business. On 


these homoge I must-adhere to the pro- 
posal I‘ have made: DLOW © éohaiees 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury; E.)¢ 
The right hon. Gentleman has failed to 
make out a case-against the Amendment 
of my hon. Friénd.- I thinkthat a very*- 
strong case has been made out for ask~-’ 
ing time for the consideration ‘of the 
question of taxationin London: -The- 
only reason given ‘by the right hon. 
Gentleman ‘why the Resolution of my” 
hon. Friend should not be proceeded’ 
with is that:it is an abstract Resolution, 
but it appears to me, that. the more; 
discussion, we.can have on these eomplex 
questions, and. the more opinions are 
concentrated; the better in thie end will 
be the Bill which will.be formulated. (I 
can promise the right hon. Gentleman.’ 
that the Liberal Members will bring i 
a Bill next year, and we hope ‘he ” 
be prepared ‘to consider and ‘assist in~ 
passing it. So fat we‘have had to deal: 
with the question of taxation in London’ 
under ‘extraordinary circumstances; 
twice with the’Standing ‘Orders sus- 
pended. - I think the Government ought - 
to ‘make us the small recompense ‘of 
mitting the’ fal! discussion of ' the 
incidence of taxation in London. People 
outside this House will, I am certain, 
look for something on the subject much” 
more définite than the statement of the - 
right hon. Gentleman. “We tire told by 
the London Ayes ‘Oouncil on ad 
ratepayers of London are so overbur- 
aened with adgaee that it is impossible 
to carry out’ many much ‘n im-' 
provements. - ' 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): As° 
a Metropolitan Member I'am exceed- 
ingly sorry that’ owing to the pressure 
of business 'we'cannot debate the ques-~ 
tion of Metropolitan taxation. It is 
quite a mistake. to believe that the 
handful of | Members ~ representing | 
London constitaencies ‘on the other side- 
of the House are the only persons who’ 
feel an interest in the question. Thé’ 
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60: Members who sit on this side have: 


uite as great an interest in it.. I‘hope 
that the Government: will next year 
bring forward some practical resolution. 
on the subject. 

*Ma. PICGKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
§.W.): The responsibility ‘for the post- 
ponement of the discussion rests with 
the Metropolitan Conservative Members, 
who can, \if- they choose, put such 
pressure on the Government as would 
compel them to give the time asked for. 
The‘hon. Member ‘has sneered at the 

aucity of the number of the Liberal 
Members for’ London. -He may be 
entitled to do that; but I desire to 
point out that the greater the number 
of the Conservative Members, thegreater 
is their responsibility. I have no doubt 
that the people of London will not: be 
slow to observe that the most con- 
=— result of the: present ascen- 

ancy of Oonservatism is a- gros# 
a of London. . 

‘Mason RASOH, (Essex, 8.E.): On the 
part of the agricultural -interest-I ‘px 
test against the Motion of the First Lord 
ofthe ‘Treasury on the ground that: it 
takes away my opportunity of moving the 
Resolution of which I have given notice. 
At this moment, in the county of Essex, 
we -are subjected to: 
owing to. the payment of. compensation 
for ‘animals suffering. from pleuro- 
pnéumonia’ which are compulsorily 
slaughtered. ‘4 


*Mk. SPEAKER: Order, order! Is- 


the: Motion referred to by» the ‘hon: 
Member down for either of ‘the Fridays 
ineluded‘in the Amendment ? 
MaAsorn‘RASOH : No, Sir. 
*Mp. (SPEAKER + ‘Then ' the ‘hon. 
Member is out of order. - 


The House divided :—Ayes 145; 
Noes 234.—(Div. List; No, 196.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr.‘ BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I make complaint, not unnaturally, that 
the Government should take away the 
time of private’: Members entirely, but 
I make complaint especially as to a 
matter to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself drew attention. The right 
hon, Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury drew attention- to the Indian 
Council Bill, but put it that an economy 
of £6,000 a year would be effected if 
the Bill were not opposed. It would 
have’ “been ‘a ‘fairer way~ to ‘treat the 
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twice taken away from: myself the time — 

for'the consideration of the larger pro- 

poeel for Indian Reform, to which this 
ndian Council Bill is only the smallest | 


fringe. 1° will’ tell the \ right hon. 


will produce ‘an economy of £6,000 a 
year, I shall withdraw the Notice of 
opposition which stands in my name to 
the Indian‘ Oouneil Bill; but Ihave a’ 
right to copie not only that the 
ealling attention to the 
scheme of Indian reform has been’ 
taken away from me by the Govern- 
ment, but that even at the end of the 
Session there’is no intimation as to” 
when the India Budget statement will ’ 


be made, or whether, under’ the ra- 
tion of the new rule; ator ale 
Motion that ‘the Speaker do leave the - 
Chair, be permitted. to raise the very’ 
important matters which are covered by | 
the Motion which stands in my name.— 
This is a matter affecting considerably 
over 200,000,000 of people—probably, - 
as near as: possible, 210,000;000—with-~ 
out counting the population of ‘the’ 
Native States, and we-are to be thrown | 
again, not simply to the end. of the 


Gentleman at once that-as the measure ~ 


‘Session when the Benches are ompty, 
‘but, by the operation’ of the new‘ rules, - 


we are to be precluded from really dis- 
cusssing, even ‘on that o¢casion, Indian 
grievances.’ When I drew the attention 
of the right‘ hon. Gentleman to the new 
rulé last Session; I had to refer to the 
fact that'it could never have been in- 
tended to shutout the great mass of the 
Indian subjects of Her Majesty. _When 
are they to come ‘to Parliament with any 
statement of their gri es? When 
are they: to be able to lay before the 
High Court of Parliament: what they 
consider’ to be their’ just claims for 
redress? I would ask the Leaders on 
both sides of the House to consider the 
gravity of making India dumb Session ” 
after Session. When are the people of 
India to have the opportunity of making 
a Constitutional and temperate state~ 
ment of their grievances? -It is no use 
telling them that they ‘ought to be 
peaceful and patient, and keep them~ 


selves within constitutional lines, if the 
Government take care that within the 
limits of the Constitution no opportunity 
is given them to submit their claims.. I 
am in favour of a measure which will 
have thé effect of getting rid of some. 
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of the Members of the Secretary of 
State’s Indian Council, for I am one of 
those who consider the whole of the 
Council useless, and desire to see it got 
rid of. I see no reason why the Indian 
Secretary any more than the Colonial 
Bomeiary: sheald have a Council here, 
and I be glad to give whatever 
assistance I can to the Government in 
their endeavour to reduce the number 
of that Council, but the complaint is 
that with a very large matter to submit 
tothe House, we are denied the oppor- 
tunity which we have fairly gained, 
according to the Rules of the rae: 
but, as I will not allow a Motion of mine 
to stand in the way of even a small 
economy, with these few words I will 
strike it off the Paper. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I desire to ask whether the 
Government intend to proceed with the 
Superannuation Bill, and to lay the 
Treasury Minute on the Table of the 
House? The right hon. Gentleman has 
made no allusion to them, though a 
large number of people are interested 
in the subject. 

*Mz.S8. RENDEL iMentarneneyshive) ; 
The First Lord of the Treas e 
no allusion to a measure in ‘which he 
has often expressed an interest—namely, 
the Intermediate Education (Wales) 
Bill. The Bill was read a second time 
in May, and the Government then asked 
for time to p certain Amend- 
ments. They took seven weeks to pre- 
pare the Amendments, and though Pao 
not desire to take this or any other op- 

ity for indulging in reproaches, 

must say I think that Welsh Members 
are justified in asking that some special 
arrangement shall be made to proceed 
with the Bill. There is practical unani- 
mity among the Welsh Members save 
in regard to a few points which can be 
catiat actorily settled in a spirit of mutual 
compromise, and having regard to this 
fact I hope tlrat if next Wolenier, 
when the Bill stands first on the Paper, 
ts taken by the Government, some other 
cupectnnity of proceeding with it will 
be afforded. ales has for a long time 
had held out to it by the Leaders of 
both Parties promises of intermediate 
education legislation. We very naturally 


expected this Session that at last some- 
thing was going to be done. It would, 
however, seem that all the Government 
propose to do for Wales in the way of 


Mr. Bradlaujh 
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regialetions is to give it a Tithe Bill. 
T. measure has not been read a 
second time, still the Government think 
they should include it in the vital 
measures to be passed this Session, 
while they shut out an Education Bill 
already in a very forward stage. Surely 
this giving a Tithe measure, and si 

an Intermediate Education Bill will be 
a most unhappy coincidence. 

Mason RASCH: I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that he did not 
refer to the matter upon which I ven- 
tured to trouble the House just now, 
namely, the system of ponpennating 
the slaughter of animals under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. If 
the right hon. Gentleman will only give 
us an assurance that the matter will be 
seriously considered by the Government 
during the Recess, we shall be quite 
satisfied 


Mz. STOREY (Sunderland): The 
right hon. Gentleman just now in an- 
nouncing the withdrawal of the Irish 

i Bills, referred in almost 
athetic tones to the action which had 
co taken on these Benches. He 
like the port fairy who is sup to 
scatter all sorts of blessings on d, 
and we, I suppose, are the black ae 
cians who are standing in the way of hi 
beneficent operations. - Well, we are 
uite prepared to take the responsibility, 
We have acted in the interest of the 
English and Scotch taxpayers, and not 
only that, but the Irish people also ap- 
prove of our action. I wonder whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has had 
placed before him the deliverances of 
the important bodies of public opinion 
in the districts affected by these Bills. 
He seems to talk as if the Berrow and 
the Shannon Bills are blessings which 
the Government desire to bestow on 
Ireland. Well, I am so that the 
Chief Secretary is not in his place, for 
I should have liked to ask him a ques- 
tion. Tn his absence I will ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is aware that the Clare County Grand 
Jury, the Limerick Board of Fishery 
Conservators, the Limerick Oounty 
Grand Jury, and the King’s County 
Grand Jury, have pronounced in the 
most emphatic manner against these 
portinulen Bills? I will read to the 
ouse the deliverance of the King’s 
County Grand Jury. It cannot be sup- 
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that it is a Nationalist Grand 


on They say :— 


‘That having heard the of the Com- 
mittee inted to consider the Shannon and 
en, Bills now before Parliament, 
we, the Grand Jury of the King’s County, feel 
unable to recommend the said Bills to 
favourable consideration of the cess-payers, 
seeing that those provisions will entail greatly 
increased taxation for what are, in our opinion, 
very doubtful and bons ag ng benefits; more- 
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but the opportunity for such a general 
Rianuded os that which formerly took 


worthy gas meg of es dian 
rit E imiliar unities in 
regard to Home, Led’ as Colonial 
affairs, are afforded in abundance in the 


the} Debates on the Estimates. But the 


House should remember that we have 
no discussion of Indian Estimates other 
than the Debate on the Indian Budget ; 


over, the proposed works have been adopted in| and the solitary little opportunity we 
to the opinion of nearly all the | ysed to of raising such a dis- 

experts evousiont #7; the Reysh, Comaslesion: om | Cuiidcut been taken away by this 
new rule. Sir, I believe that the 


I want nothing more than that to justify 
the opposition I have taken to these 
Bills. 

*Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): Idesire to emphasize, in 
the strongest terms I can command, an 
sere! to the right hon. Gentleman the 

rst Lord of the Treasury and to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to afford some 
opportunity, during what little remains 
to us of the present Session, for a fuller 
and more general discussion of the 
affairs of India and its general admin- 
istration than has hitherto been possible 
this year. Some, probably most, of the 

position that has been threatened to 
the India Council Bill of the Under 
Secretary of State has, I believe, really 
been due to a strong feeling on the part 
of a good many hon. Mem that the 
affairs of India at large have not re- 
ceived from the House of Commons the 
attention they deserve. The effect of 
the new rule, that was passed last year 
in our amended rules of procedure, in 
regard to the yearly Debates on the 
Indian Budget, has been to 
clude all general discussion of Tadian 
affairs, and to admit therein nothing but 
Indian Finance. It is true that the 
chances of the ballot have occa- 
sionally afforded to individual Mem- 
bers the opportunity of raising Debates 
on some specific point relating to India, 
and those opportunities have been 
utilized by myself and other hon. Mem- 
bers to the utmost extent possible for us, 
But this opportunity is, of course, con- 
fined to those Members who are success- 
ful in this ballot, and it must be clear 
to the i wor in ew circum- 
stances, the ibility of discussing an 
im t Tudian question is of exteed. 
i yt occurrence, and is left abso- 
lutely to chance. What is wanted is, 
not these discussions on isolated topics, 





House at large is not at all aware of 
this remarkable, and, as I think, disas- 
trous effect of the new rule. I know 
for certain that many hon. Members 
have not realized it, and I believe that 
the country would not approve of it. 
That effect is, however, very ak 
and very bitterly resented in India; it 
is attributed to the apathy of the House 
by those who are not aware that it is 
due to our rules of procedure. I would, 
therefore, most earnestly appeal to my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord, to 
consider whether some opportunity can- 
not be given us this year for such a 
discussion as we desire, and further, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot pro to this House some 
alteration of a rule which has produced 
results that are, in the opinion of the 
people of India, so objectionable in their 
character. 

Sm H. VIVIAN (Swansea District): I 
desire to add my earnest appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the er of 
the House; that he will in some way 
enable the Intermodiate Education 
4 ales) Bill to be carried this Session. 

@ are in so close an agreement with 
regard to the measure that a discussion 
of two hours will possibly settle the 
question, and will give to Wales the 
great blessing of intermediate educa- 
tion. 

*Mz.S8 WETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.): 
I join with the last speaker in makin 
an appeal to the Government on th 
subject. In brag, Sem of the con- 
cessions that either have been made or 
are about to be made by the Govern- 
ment to the introdacer of the Bill, the 
way has been paved to a concession on 


both sides, and I cannot help thinking 
that if an hour or two were given to us 
in this House we should be able to pass 
a Bill which would have a most bene- 
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ficial effect upon the prospective educa- 
tion of Wales. 

Mz, BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.).: I desire 
not only to. support what has been 
said by the. hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, but also what has fallen 

the hon,. Member opposite (Sir R. 
Lethbridge) and the hon. Member for 
Ne ompten (Mr. Bradlaugh) with re- 

to Indian questions. The griev- 
ance.of which hon. Members complain 
arises from ag sD pines of this House, 
and the only real remedy is to give such 
power.of bringing forward measures 
according tothe interest which is taken in 
them by hon. Members. _ I do. not know 
whether the House realises the complete 
change; which has taken place with 
reference to the legelation passed. by 
private Members. Formerly the most 
useful legislation of this House was 
embodied in- measures passed by private 
Members.. This. diminished under the 
operation of the half-past twelve o’clock 
rule. In the Parliament of 1880 to 1885 
they passed a ccnsiderable number of 
sem useful measures, among them 
ing the Married Women’s perty 
Bill. But under the present rules 
such measures could nut possibly be 
.. Such.a Bill as the London 
arena, Fear Bill, which was 
opposed as but active section 
i i ~ a could not be. passed 
ander the present rules. I brought 
forward a Resolution that hon. Mem- 
bers. should be allowed to put their 
names to the Bills which they regarded 
as of most importance. The matter was 
discussed at some length, and the 
Government opposing the Motion, then 
made promises to consider whether or 
not it. would be possible to introduce 
some rules in regard to private Members 
Bills, so that they might be brought on 
in the order of their importance, and to 
precede those measures in which a small 
number of Members were interested. 
The House will bear in mind that of 
private Members’ legislation this Session 
there is hardly any, except. the Inter- 
mediate Education (Wales) Bill, andthe 
Technical Education Bill. These were 
Bills which, could they have been 
brought; on, at the proper time, 
that is, early in the Session, 
would kis have been passed 
into law... Under the present system 


these Bills have little or no chance.. I 
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hope this question of the rules with 
Mr. Swetenham 
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rd to private Members’ Bills will be 

taken into serious consideration,-and 
that a reform will be insisted upon. 

Mr. J.C. STEVENSON (8. Shields): 
I ‘cannot, refrain from expressing the 
deep. sense of disappointment 
many people in the country, that 
teh eiey ace prsatly Uiceneshed aM 
which they are greatly interested shot 
be exti nf ed T rotor to the Sunday 
Closing Bill... The Second Reading: o 
that measure awakened hopes which are 
not’to be’ realized. ‘I. have been’ ni 
fortunate in not having found an oppor- 
tunity to get’ the Bill into Committee! 
: oa the right’ hon. oe 
or facilities, even suggesting Saturday 
sittings, but have not been ,able: to 






obtain them. The peopleof this country, 
attach the greatest importance to the 
Sunday Olosing pe and they. will be 
unable to. und how it is that the 
House cannot spare the small amount 
ime necessary to come to a decision, 
uponit. Petitions have been presented. 
in favour. of the Bill.from 117.Town 
Councils: throughout the: kingdom, in 

cluding towns of from 20,000 to, 50,000 

pulation — Liverpool, 
ads, Blackburn, and. a number .o 

others. Upwards of 400 Boards of 
Guardians have petitioned. in favour of 
this Bill, besides which there have been 
numerous petitions from School Boards,, 
I say the people of this country will:not 
be able to understand how the: House 
ean disregard such an expression of 
opinion, or how they can the 
Second Reading and then. disappoint 
the expectations which have been raised. 
If the Government take all the time of 


ides Members in the middle of July, 


w.can we possibly hope to carry these 
measures of private 5 Andes to the 
stage of full maturity at which, they 
must, be after. a few. hours’ 
discussion ?- I really . protest on be- 
half of, private Members against 
this. practice . of taking private 
Members’ Wednesdays in the middle 
of July, all the more because . hon. 
Members who have a difficult public and 
private duty to disc should not be 
debarred from taking the opinion of the 
House..upon the measures of whi 
a! have spares. she 
ks. A, H. D. ACLAND (Rother- 
ham): I am-sure 1. may say..a_fow 
words on the Technical Fueatice Bill, 
the . more. especially as it is a guass 
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Government Measure. This Bill was 
brought ia. ia 1887, atid read a@ second 
time on the 9th August. At that. time 
the First Lord of the Treasury :said it 
was a most urgent question for the 
Chancellor of thé Exchequer: to give 
grants to agricultural education in relief, 
of the rates... Five :thousand pounds 
have been’ given to: agricultural: educa- 
tion, but the question’ of technical 
education in the industrial districts still 
remains.urgent.,; Im.1888 the: subject: 
was mentioned in the» Queen’s| Speech ;, 
in 1889 it was, not, mentioned at all. 
‘There have been “conferences ' between 
Members on this and Members on the 
other side of the House with thie view to 
coming to: an agreement, and if they 
succeeded we might fairly hope to make 
om. with the Bill. :I chope: the 

iret, Lord:of the Tiéasury will see his 
way to giving us some —— = — 
agement that progress wi made 
with the. Bill, and that it will even 
beconte law this Session. What weask 
.is that the Government's Amendments 
should be: carefully considered, and we 
should rather take a part of what we 
want if we: cannot manage to get the 
whole.| Let us take what in principle 
was urged in’ 1887 for the ee indus- 
trial districts—secondary education ; let 
us take that if| we can get nothing 
more. If we: can get nothing for 
England in this|\matter, the Govern- 
ment will be placed in the: position of 


having done nothing whatever for 


education. in England durin 
years. They will have given: d 
technical, education, and. wholly. or 
partially free education, and they will 
have: given to Wales intermediate edu- 
cation and technical education; and if 
you cannot give this measure to Hagland 
you. will have left her untouched in re- 
gard to, education for three years.. That 
makes a fair consideration, and certainly 
if progress is made with this measure, 
we shall do our best not: to make diffi- 
culties in| Committes,...The charge of 
obstruction made bythe Ohancellor of 
the Exehequerin 1887-will not lie on this 
side of thé ‘House on the present ocea- 
sion, Wewill remember that after: all 
the Bill-is only a Permissive Bill; and 
that there are great industrial centres 
of England earnestly waiting for it, and 
we will:-do:the best we canto pass it. 
Mr. :-DIXON (Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham): ‘I -rise- for the» purpose: of ex- 


three 
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pressinig the great’ regret which I, feel 
at the withdrawal of the Code—a regret 
which I know. is shared by .a: great 
many Menibers‘ia this’ House, and also 
by a great number of educationiste in 
the! . Dalso wish to-draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the articles in the new Education Code 
promote the institution of day 
training colleges; In the Amendments. 
placed:'on' the Paper I do not see any, 
Objection to these articles which have 
been accepted, I think I may say, uni- 
versally. . The suggestion 1. have. to 
make is! that:the right hon:: Gentle- 
maa should consult with hon. Members 
behind him on the subject, and! after- 
wardé: that! he: should’ allow these 
minutes of the Education t 
to. be upon the Table of! the 
House. I ask that not only because 
theses articles form an extremely im~ 
rtant part of the new Oode, but also 
écause it is one of those developments 
which -would be of very slow. growth. 
At Birmingham we are perfectly willing 
to take upon ourselves the burden of 
establishing a day training college, and 
in that way we shall afford the country 
the 'value ‘of our experience. My im- 
pression is that it would be 4 wise 
thing onthe part of the Government 
to make an experiment in this direction. 
Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester) : I 
join in: the appeal to the right ‘hon. 
Gentleman. The Technical Education 
Bill-has:;been read a Second: Tinie, 
We! are now in Oommittee; » and 
we believe that a very few ‘hours 
would bring this matter to a successful 
issue. The question has been. before 
the country:for no less than three years; 
it is nota Party question, it isa matter 
which we all desire to see dealt with this 
Session. It is a subject in which gréat 
interest is taken in Manchester, and the 
ent has been memorialized in 
favour of: the Bill: as it stands. We 
have in Manchester a noble benefaction 
by the late Sir Joseph Whitworth; but 
it is — ws because ne cannot get 
er to apply the rates to the purposes 
af fochnienls education. I do trust that 
the righthon. Gentleman will) give us 
some hope that we shall be able to come 
to terms as regards the Amendments | 
proposed by the Government, and that 
we shall be able to bring this matter to 
a ‘successful issue in the course of the 
present Session. 
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*Me. ESSLEMONT  (Aberdeen):: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to join in the appeal made 
on ‘the other side of the House with 
— to the Cattle Diseases Act. I 

sh the right hon. Gentleman to under- 
stand that the Scotch counties are very 
much interested in this, and we shall be 
teful to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if they will give the matter their 
careful consideration during the Recess. 
Mz. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I 
hope the Government will be able to 
meet the requests of Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House with regard to these 
three educational questions—the New 

Code, Intermediate Education in Wales, 
and Technical Education. It would be 
a thousand pities if the clause to which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham has 
called attention were dropped because 
there are certain other parts of the Code 
to which hon. Members object; and I 
trust there may be some means of mak- 
ing that part of the Code on which there 
is‘absolute unanimity become law this 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the Tithe Rent Charge Bill, 
which will be opposed by hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, and therefore 
it will be practically impossible to carry 
it this Session. Why, then, waste the 
time of the House upon it? Here are 
three questionson which there is some- 
thing like unanimity, and which a few 
hours’ each would dispose of ? May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman not to 
waste time on the Tithes Bill, and to 
allow these three educational measures 
to be passed this Session ? 

«Mg. JAMES ELLIS (Leicestershire, 
Bosworth): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is intended to 

with the Industrial Schools 
ill? 


*Mr. W.H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to answer the numerous questions 
which have been put to me, and I shall 
be exceedingly nay I am unable to 
ra OE hon. Member. The hon. 
Member for er and my hon. 
Friend behind me called attention to the 
affairs of India, but, if my memory has 
not deceived me, there have 
Indian discussions this Session of very 
considerable importance. As to the ob- 
jection which the hon. Member takes to 
the Standing Order which prevents a 
discussion on questions of the latitude 
he raises on the Indian subject, I have 
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to point out thatthere is another side to 
the question. The Resolutions regard- 
ing the finances of India are intended ‘to 
give an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon very grave questions of 
finance in India; and if it were the 
pleasure of the House to entertain a 
substantial Motion before the House 
goes into Committee upon the Indian 
Budget, the effect of such a proposal 
would be to postpone the supervision. of 
ne eer _o India to - indefinite 
of the evening, an 

eaten the discussion for whid fee 
the intention of the Standing Order to 

ide. I must thank the hon. Member 
or withdrawing his opposition to the 
Bill, which, though a small, is a useful 
measure, and accept the intimation from 
him as a contribution to the passing of 
the Bill. Sir, the Member for Peckham 
has asked our intention with regard to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Civil Service superannua- 
tions. It is the intention of the 


Government to bring in a Bill to give . 


effect. to these recommendations this 
Session. The Bill is already drafted and 
will shortly be laid before the House. 
With regard to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Wales) Bill, I think I have ban 
evidence that I am most desirous it 
should be passed into law this Session. 
If the Government had not displayed « 
desire to pass the Bill, it would have 
been obviously impossible that hon. 
Gentlemen could have advanced the Bill 
to its present stage. But we must meet 
each other fairly if the Bill is to be 

We have indicated proposals 
which we considered to be necessary, 
and I trust hon. Gentlemer. will confer 
with my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the County Council outofthe 
House, as I think some hon. Gentlemen 
propose to do, with a view to arriving at 
a complete und ing on the matter, 
I believe it is possible, and if we arrive 


at an understanding, there would be no 
difficulty in ing the Bill after 12 
o'clock. With regard to the Technical 


Education Bill, the Government are most 
desirous that a measure of that kind shall 


the Amendments might be considered 
out of the House, and that we ht find 
time to — the measure. My. hon. 
Friend (Major Rasch) has mentioned 
a question which the Government: will 
certainly consider during the Recess. 
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But we are bound to take into considera- 
tion any circumstances such as the im- 
sition of fresh burdens upon the 
equer, however important the 
— may be. The hon. Gentleman 
e Member for Aberdeen raised a 
uestion into which I do not think it 
esirable that I should follow him. We 
are not now discussing the rules and 
regulations of public business, The 
hon. Member might give the subject his 
consideration during the Recess, and 
when he returns, he would find to what 
extent hon. Members generally are dis- 
posed to give adhesion to the practi- 
cal suggestions he may be able to 
make. The hon. Member for Shields 
referred to the Sunday Olosing Bill. 
It is a measure around which 
rages a war which will certainly 
be prolonged and bitter, and I am afraid 
that it would take more than two Wed- 
nesdays to get the Bill into Committee. 
And as to Saturdays I very much doubt 
whether even the supporters of the 
measure would care to endeavour to pass 
on a Saturday a measure which would 
certainly be talked out. I hope the hon. 
Member will be more fortunate in get- 
ting an early position in next Session, 
but it is impossible for the House to 
ass itthis Session. The hon. Member 
or Birmingham referred to the New 
Code, which we have abandoned for 
this Session. I am afraid, though I will 
not be positive, that it would hardly be 
a sac to take one clause of the Code. 
do not think there is any other subject 
pfee which it is necessary for me to 


deal. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle) : I 
think we are agreed that the right hon. 
Gentleman has made a good choice, 
considering the circumstances, in fixin 
upon the Technical Education Bill an 
the Intermediate Education Bill as the 
two measures with which progress shall 
be made. But I must be allowed to 
make one remark, and raise one word 
of protest as to the method in which it 
is proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man ‘to advance these two Bills. The 
House cannot have failed to notice that 
these two Bills are in fact to be settled 
outside a House, and hy Br 
oa. oS rocess 0 t ki 
P the Members in charge of the 

ill practically at the mercy of the 
Government. I hope that the Govern- 
ment will not abuse their advantage. 
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Still the advantage exists, and I 
should like to give the House an 
illustration of it in connection with the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Bill. All 
of us who are interested in that Bill will 
remember that several hours were con- 
sumed, and, as the result proved, were 
wasted, in consequence of the attitude 
of the Government themselves. It was 
on account of the unfortunate Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
has since, at discretion, withdrawn. I 
am not using the term “at discretion” 
in an ill-natured sense, but he was com- 
pelled to withdraw it by the discussion 
which took place, and the expression of 
opinion which came from Memberssitting 
on his own side of the House. I want to 
point out to the House that if that 
Amendment had been brought forward 
by him in a private conference, he would 
not have been able to find out how stron 
the general opposition to it was. An 
there are other points in connection with 
Welsh Intermediate Eduction on which 
it is most desirable he should have the 
fullest opportunity of knowing the views 
held by the Welsh Members. If we 
cannot have a proper and legitimate op- 
portunity—and the only legitimate 
opportunity of discussing measures of 
this kind is in the whole House—I have 
no doubt that my hon. Friends the 
Members for Wales will accept this 
arrangement as second best. I hope, 
however, that they will only accept iton 
the understanding that the Government 
do not use the opportunities they have 
got of preventing my hon. Friends from 
opening their mouths afterwards upon 
this most important subject. 

*Taz VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL ror EDUCATION (Sm 
W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, Dartford) : 
I think it is only fair I should say 
one word, and offer a very mild 
protest against the attitude taken up by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
rather led the House to infer that in 
consequence of the attitude of the 
Government, expressed through me, 
there was some delay in the passing of 
this Bill through the House. I venture 
to say that that is notso. We had a 
very short discussion indeed with refer- 
ence to the question of the inclusion of 
Monmouth, but this is a far more im- 

rtant matter than the right hon. 
tleman thinks. However, the result 
of that discussion has been that I have 


G 
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been able earefully to. discuss the matter 
with and to make what 


my! 
we consider to be large and considerable | 


concessions, not only in the interests of 
this measure, but also in. the interests of 
Welsh education.. I should also like to 
make.one statement of an explanatory 
character... My right hon. Friend the 
Leader of Te, Hom has suggested that 
some discussion should take place outside 
the walls of the House. I think it is 
always best to be open and above-board 
on these matters, and I believe the 
remark of my right hon. Friend merely 
results from this, that I have received 
an invitation to meet all the hon. Mem- 
bers for Wales on both sides of the 
House, and to discuss this matter. I 
will only say further that I shall do my 
utmost to urge my right,hon. Friend to 
give as much time as is at the disposal 
of the Government to pass this measure 
intolaw, and I would also observe that 
if the Welsh Members could meet and 
come to some agreement as to the future 
of the measure, it might.easily be passed 
through this House even at a late hour 
of the night. 

*Mu. OHANNING (Northampton) 
said: He had heard with satisfaction 
the announcement of the President of 
the Board of Trade that he would brin 
in early next week the Bill he h 
promised to enable the Board of Trade 
to enforce the adoption of automatic 
brakes, and other appliances and 
arrangements indispensable for the 
safety of railway working. He hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not only bring in but pass the Bill into 
law this Session. After the recent 
ghastly demonstration of its necessity he 
could not imagine that it would meet 
with any opposition in any quarter of 
the House, or that any of those specially 
interested. in railways would raise 
objections to a reasonably drawn Bill 
such as was indispensable to make the 
Board of Trade effective as the guardian 
of public safety. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, “‘ That, for the remainder of the 
Session, Government Business have priority on 
Wednesday; that, unless the House otherwise 
order, the House shall meet on Friday, at Three 
of the clock ; and that Standing Order 11 be 
operat and the provisions of Standing 

er 


week.” 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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IRISH SOCIETY AND CITY COMPANIES: 
(IRISH ESTATES). 

Select Committee on Irish Society and! 
City bc a (Irish Estates) noms 
nated of Mr. John Morley, Sir William’ 
Marriott, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Lawson, Lord Elcho, Sir John Ellis, 
Colonel Lawrie, Mr. Lea, Mr. Olanoy; 
Mr. Blane, and Mr. Sexton. . 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum:— 
(Mr. Akers- Douglas.) 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL. (No. 25.) 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question pro i 
“That Mr. Plunket, Mr. ae ae 
Phillips, Mr. Pinkerton, and Mr. T. W. 
Russell be Members of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bann Drainage Bill.”’— 
(Me. Akers- Douglas.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Since 
I gave notice with respect to the nomi- 
nation of the Committee, I understand 
that the Committee of Selection have. 
exercised their functions and. corrected 
the gros and offensive inequality of 
which I complained ia the first nomina- 
tion. As there will be three Irish 
Conservatives and three Irish National- 
ists on the Committee, I think that is 
@ proper and fair distribution, and will 
not oppose the Motion. 

Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Axezs- 
Dovatas, Kent, St. Augustine’s) : 
With regard to my attitude in 
this matter, I may say that the 
Committee was struck in the usual 
way. The House appointed five and 
the Committee of Selection four Mem, 
bers. Only two Members were appointed. 
from this side of the House, and I do 
not think the. House will consider that 
is an undue. proportion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
[ (EXPENSES). 

Considered in Committee. i 
(In the Committee.) . annie 
Resolved, “That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be: provided by 


arliament, of 
in Scotland or Ireland of a misdemeanour under 








the expenses of the prosecution. 
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Act of the present. Session. for the better 
Foavadion of Cruelty to Children.” 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ey ey 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No. 187) AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROVISIONS (RE-COMMITTED) BILL 
(No, 188). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 19. 


Mr. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I beg leave to move to report 
Progress, in order that the Lord Ad- 
vocate may make a statement to the 
House on this clause. 
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Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): I am indebted to the 
hon. Member opposite. I have some- 
thing to say with regard to the clause 
which is under the consideration of the 
Committee, and I understand the hon. 
Gentleman to take this course in order to 
expedite that statement. Sir, the Com- 
mittee divided on a question arising out 
of the proposal that £30,000 should, 
during the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1889, be devoted to the relief of 
local taxation in the Highlands. The 
proposal of the Government has been 
opposed on several grounds. I inti- 
mated that we had it in view to recon- 
sider the proposal, and that it might be 
found that not only the defects of the 
distribution might be rectified, but also 
that possibly the total amount might be 
found more than adequate for redress- 
ing defects.in distribution of the money 
generally. The Government have con- 
sidered the question, and have come to 
this conclusion. It is generally desired 
that a certain bonus or premium should 
be given to those parts of the co 
injuriously affected by the substitution 
of excise duties for Parliamentary grants. 
It is the case as will be found if these 
counties are examined, that there is a 
marked difference between the fortune 
of the Highland counties and that of 
the other counties.in Scotland taken .a 
a whole in. that matter of the 
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substitution of naar agen forthe 
Imperial ts. : on: ember 
for North Aberdeon stated that the 
surplus was over £8,000, which was:eub- 
stantially accurate, but it can hardly be 
su that that is precisely accurate, 
and, accordingly, it may be well that 
there should be a round sum allotted to 
rectify that deficiency. ‘The Govern- 
ment, therefore, — that £10,000 
should be given for that. purpose, but 
only in years after that now current, for 
it is hardl ible to interfere with 
the year de t with in the clause under 
Giscussion, which has been advanced 
into to the extent of about a quarter. 
That proposal, therefore, does not apply 
to the clause under discussion, but to 
subsequent years, and will constitute 
the permanent arrangement. The Com- 
mittee will remember that out of the 
£30,000 there was provided by the 
scheme, which has been in operation 
since last year, not merely a relief to 
local taxation generally, but also a 
favour conferred on certain schools in 
this district which were in a state of 
complete embarrassment, amounting 
almost to a threat of stoppage. I may 
be asked what is to become of these 
schools. Iam happy to say my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor the 
Exchequer has seen his way to provide 
for that portion of the funds. It: is a 
considerable sum, amounting to a few 
thousand pounds. I have, therefore, been 
able tu clear that difficulty out of the way. 
The proposals the Government make, 
to repeat them for the sake of clearness, 
are that they recommend that a sum of 


-£10,000 should be: given instead: of 


£30,000 for the relief of local taxation in 
those counties, which should be distri- 
buted through the County Council of each 
county, in proportion to the sum by 
which the amount payable to suéh 
Council out of the duties on licenses 
falls short of the existing grant: at 

t paid to such counties. That, I 

will meet the-various difficulties 
stated by hon. Memberson both sides of 
the House during the last discussion... I 
may point out several things which that 
proposal accomplishes. It reduces the 
sum which was thought in some cases, 
and I think successfully pointed aut, to 
be more than adequate to meet. the puz- 
poses in question. : It. cleara away. what 
was a subject of comment—namely,.the 
somewhat anomalous. discretion placed 
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in the hands of the Minister as to the 
‘distribution of so considerable a sum. 
The distribution will now take place, not 
-according to any scheme to be laid —_ 
the Table of this House afterwards, but 
according to thie rule which we propose 
to embody in the section. The duty of 
the Secretary for Scotland will be‘merely 
-to work out the calculations so as to find 
out what are the sums to be paid in 
accordance with this proportion. Ithas 
‘also been urged that the actual imminent 
‘distressof this particulardistrict received 
no recognition from Imperial funds. The 
real case of imminent danger—that of 
the stoppage of the ordinary establish- 
ments of education—will now be met by 
‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
“posing a grant in aid for that specific 
-purpose. I do not propose to represent 
that asaid to poverty ; it is merely an 
-aid to a specific case which has occurred. 
I hope these proposals will meet the 
views of hon. Gentlemen. They are 
directed with a complete desire to meet 
and remove the various objections stated 
in the course of the last discussion. 
As to the clause immediately under 
‘consideration, I put it to the good sense 
of hon. Gentlemen whether the Govern- 
ment can be expected during a year 
actually current to withdraw money 
which I have not the least doubt has 
been reckoned on in the financial calcu- 
‘lations of these bodies. Accordingly, 
-on that clause I do not propose to make 
any alteration, but I thought it right the 
Committee should possess the views of 
the Government with regard to the per- 
manent arrangement in advance. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) : 
So far as the permanent arrangement is 
concerned, every one will, I think, have 
heard with great satisfaction the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
‘With regard to the clause before us 
which provides for the temporary 
arrangement, I should like to know 
whether the state of things which last 
year almost brought the educational 
machinery of the Highlands to a stand- 
still is to be continued, or whether the 
‘Ohancellor of the Exchequer will pro- 
“wide for the wants of the Highlands this 


oie J. H.B. ROBERTSON : Itis not 
to be done this year. 

*: Dr. CAMERON: Then I fear- we 
shall simply have a repetition of what 
was done last year. It must not forone 


Ur. J. P. B. Robertson . 
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moment be understood that I waive my 
objection, because in the permanent 
arrangement the discretion will remain 
with the Minister and not with the 
House. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I should be the last to object 
to the compensation proposed to be 
given to the poorer districts in respect 
of the deficiency of the license duties as 
compared with the Parliamentary grants. 
The only thing is, I think the Govern- 
ment may have been somewhat hard on 
their friends. My objection still remains 
to the principle. We say that thesum, 
whether it be £30,000 or £10,000, ought 
to come not out of the Scotch Lowland 
counties, but out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. As to the Amendment 
which I have on the Paper, I propose 
to move it in order to secure an explana- 
tion of the principles on which the 
distribution will take place this year. 

Mr. HUNTER: I am glad the 
Government have given an indication of 
yielding to the Vote which was taken the 
other night. I can hardly see how 
they could have done otherwise seeing 
that 51 Scotch Members went into 
the Lobby against them, and onl 
seven unofficial Members for Scotla 
supported them. If they desired to 
pay the slightest attention to the 
opinion of Scotland —_ could have 
taken no other step. Although it is a 
highly objectionable proceeding that 
this £30,000 should be wasted this year, 
as last I hope it will be found possible 
to secure the remission of fees up to the 
Fifth Standard. I think there will be 
sufficient money for that purpose, and 
accordingly I should be wiliing for the 
first sub-section of the clause to 
through without debate. But upon the 
second and third sub-sections we must 
raise the whole question. ‘The Lord 
Advocate must remember that the Local 
Authorities in Scotland cannot reason- 
ably expect anything this year, for when 
the money was distributed to them last 
year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressly 
stated that it was not to be understood 
that the grant would be repeated another 
year. The authorities had in fact full 
warning that other arrangements might 
be made. Will the right: hon. Gentle- 
man not consent to an Amendment to 
Sub-section 1, giving the £30,000, and 
providing for its distribution in the 
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Highlands according to a scheme which 
he will undertake to bring before the 
House, or submit to a Committee of 
Scotch Members? If the distribution 
were undertaken in that fashion it would 
ive great satisfaction to the House. 
e intention of the Government is 
aga to repeal Section 69 of the 
ucation (Scotland) Act, 1872—the 
section which authorizes the parent to go 
to the Parochial Boards and obtain the 
oe ocr of fees. Now, although no 
ees are to be charged in the three lower 
standards—and consequently there will 
be no necessity in those standards for 
application to be made to the Parochial 
Boards—yet the necessity will still 
remain in the higher standards, and I 
trust the Lord Advocate will not lose 
sight of that point. There is another 
section which is hardly consistent with 
the proposal of the Government, and 
that is the one which provides that 
the School Board shall fix the fees to 
be paid for attendance. I would 
suggest the substitution of the worde— 
‘“‘The School Board may, if they 
think fit, fix the fees.” That will 
enable us to overcome some difficulties 
in connection with the working of the 


scheme. 

*Mz. OCAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I am sure that 
hon. Members from Scotland on both 
sides of the House will recognize that 
the Government have made a most 
substantial improvement in the Bill, and 
I would advise my hon. Friends to act 
upon the well known proverb and not 
look a gift horse in the mouth. They 
should at all events accept the principal 

rts of the concession which the 

vernment offer. We have suffered 
throughout from the disadvantage in 
this matter of having to discuss the 
general question of a permanent 
arrangement on a clause which deals 
only with an arrangement forthe present 
year. With regard to the £30,000 to be 
distributed this year, I quite admit there 
might be considerable difficulty in either 
withdrawing or diminishing that sum. 
If, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree to the wish expressed by 
my hon. Friend behind me and let 
us have a little fuller knowledge of the 
manner in which the distribution will be 
made, I think it would improve the 
state of our feelings towards this par- 
ticular sub-section. With regard to the 
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following sub-section, I hope we may be 
able to make out a case for an additional 
sum for the purpose of paying the fees 
when we come to consider it. The 
arrangement proposed for the future is, 
I think, a most satisfactory one—that is 
to say, that there shall be £10,000 in- 
stead of the £30,000, which was pro- 

sed to be allotted to these counties 
in relief of local taxation, and that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer shall 
make a special grant to avoid a repetition 
of the deadlock which has in some cases 
occurred in educational matters. I wish 
to make a further observation lest we 
should be held to have committed our- 
selves to a principlein which many of us 
donot believe. This sum of £10,000 is 
to be taken as representing the loss 
which these counties will suffer by the 
substitution of the local License Duties 
for the grants which hitherto have been 
made. Now there is a strong feeling 
among us, and I think in Scotland also, 
against handing over the License Duties 
to localities at all. But I will merely 
say this, let it be understood that 
though we acquiesce in the stan- 
dard by which this amount is 
arrived at we must not be held as 
consenting parties to this particular 
arrangement, though the sum would 
not be affected if the different view we 
take were adopted. oh -_ think yin 
necessary to detain the Committee by 
discussing the matter ary further. We 
are very sensible of the fact that Scotch 
Members have been able to make such 
an impression on the Government as to 
induce them to improve their scheme in 
this way. I cannot help saying that, 
although it arouses in us a feeling of 
gratitude for what we have received, 
and a desire to avoid au undue prolon- 
gation of debate, yet we cannot but be 
influenced by this experience of the re- 
sult of our pertinacity. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: With- 
out dwelling on the warning these last 
words seemed to convey, I will proceed 
to deal with the points mentioned. In 
the first place I need hardly say that, in 
assenting to this proposal, we do not 
hold the right hon. Gentleman as com- 
mitted to the principle, this is merely 
the question of amount. The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Hunter) has 
pointed out that there is some clause in 
the existing Education Act which seems 
to be in conflict with this system, and I 
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may say we have not lost sight of this; 
on 3 upon the Notice Paper for Tuesday, 
although by some accident it seems to 
have been omitted to-day, we had an 
Amendment dealing with the subject. 
I will see that the proposal is replaced. 
I do not know whether it will coincide 
with the suggestion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, but we will consider it in connec- 
tion with what he has said. The hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy asks for some in- 
formation as to the distribution of the 
grant. Now, the sum to be dealt with 
was £30,000.. Of this £2,000 was set 
aside by a Member of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, which has been on 
the Table of the House all the 
Session, for educational purposes, 
and the remainder was disposed 
of by dividing the parishes into 
four classes according to the proportion 
of valuation to population, and upon 
this scale the distribution took place at 
such a rate that the larger portion fell 
to the same impoverished parishes. 
Shortly stated this was the method of 
distribution, and if anomalies have 
ocourred as, no doubt, they have, I do 
not think that now we are so well on in 
the financial year, it is expedient to 
ehange the arrangements which I do 
not say we should permanently adhere 


to, 

*Mrz. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Will this contribution or vote in aid to 
which the right hon. Gentleman says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
assented, be placed on the Estimates, or 
bs % be expressly provided for in the 

ct 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
will be nothing about it in the Act; it 
will be voted by Parliament. 

*Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
We are not all agreed as to the 
effect of the withdrawal of £30,000 
from the Highlands and Islands. It 
certainly makes a serious difference to 
the Highland parishes. No doubt a 
ot deal of the £30,000 was shame- 

y wasted in the past, and I think it 
might have been allocated in a more 
reasonable manner to give relief where 
it ought to fall. I notice that the Lord 





Advocate iu his reply said the manner 
of allocating this £10,000 would be re- 
considered, but whatever happens there 
must be a very serious diminution in 
the contributions from the common 
source towards the Highlands and 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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Islands. My objection the other day in 
regard to the contribution of £30,000 
was that, as it was to relieve special 
pressure it should come from Imperial 


funds. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The whole of 
this discussion is somewhat irregular on 
a motion to report Progress. It may be 
convenient to the Committee that the 
new intentions of the Government should 
be stated and explained, but it would be 
irregular to raise any argument now 
which may be entered upon at the proper 
time. 

*Mr. O. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
(Invernessshire): Before this Motion 
is withdrawn I should just like. to 
say that though I am bound to admit 
that after the result of the Division, 
the Government could not very well 
come to any other conclusion, it will 
cause much dissatisfaction in the High- 
lands. When a year ago this grant was 

to with general approval it was 
stated that the special state of affairs in 
the Highlands and Islands would need 
the vote annually. The circumstances 
are the same as last year, and yet we 
find a great proportion of the Scottish 
Members opposing the continuation of 
this grant. We are much obliged for 
the verbal sympathy generally displayed 
towards us, though I must say that sym- 
pathy seems to die away when it comes 
to giving it practical effect. I must warn 
the Lord Advocate that the same objec- 
tions that were raised to the £30,000 
will be raised to the £10,000, and what- 
ever adjustment he proposes to make, 
let him stick to the decision, and not let 
it be affected by objections continually 
cropping up. As I said before, I am 
sorry the Government have come to this 
conclusion. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Perhaps if 
we throw a little light on the matter, m 
hon. Friend will not feel so ill dis 
towards this alteration. As I understand 
it the County Oouncils of certain coun- 
ties will receive for distribution a sum 
equal to what they would receive from 
the License Duties in proportion to 
other counties. So those counties which 
will lose by the change will have the 
loss made up. Further, I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman has succeeded 
in melting the heart of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a pes grant 
will be given from Imperial sources for 
the alleviation of the educational distress 
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‘a special counties, such as Inverness- 
shire and Rossshire and others, . thus 
recognising a principle that has long 


been applied to Ireland. I. cannot see. 


then that there is just cause of com- 
plaint. I do not see that this can be 
ohacter, to, by any Lowland Member. 

.J. P. B, ROBERTSON : We 
provide that £10,000 is to be devoted 
to making good the loss that the coun- 
ties would suffer by the substitution of 
the Excise Duties for the puny given 
by Parliament. . The result of our taking 
away the £30,000 would be. but for the 
interposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the abolition of certain 
schools in the distressed districts; but 
here the Chancellor of the. Exchequer 
comes to the rescue to the extent of re- 
lieving these schools. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str G. CAMPBELL: I will move 
the Amendment standing in my name 
for the sake of obtaining some informa- 
tion as totheactual mode of distributing 
the £30,000. Now, that is no inconsider- 
able sum, and I agree in the principle 
enunciated by the Lord Advocate that 
the largest proportion should go to the 
poorest parishes. But I am bound to 
gay the very reverse of that principle 
seems to have been followed by the 
Secretary for Scotland. Rather it scems 
that the rule has been followed ‘ ‘To 
him that hath shall be given,” etc. 
When I look at the amounts given to 
the richer and the poorer parishes, I am 
astonished at the divergence from the 
principle laid down by the Lord Advo- 
cate, and I can in no way reconcile the 
result with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation. I take two parishes in 
Argyleshire of which I confessI have 
mever before heard, Knapdale North 
and Knapdale South. Knapdale North 
seems to be a poor parish with a small 
rental and a large assessment for the 
poor. The rental is £4,326, the assess- 
ment £1,307. Knapdale South has a 
rental of £10,271, and an assessment of 
£700; yet Knapdale North, the poorer 
parish, gets from the £30,000 a sum of 
£59, and the richer parish of Knapdale 
South with an assessment of £700 as 
against£ i,307,gets more than threetimes 
the amount £190. When I make other 
comparisons I findsimilar anomalies. For 
instance the excessively poor parish of 

North Uist inthe Western Islands, with a 
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58, 8d, r rate, only gets £30 
‘Nesting, in Shetland, wit Fy pain 


7s. 5d..in the .£1, only gets £227. 
There are several other very 
rishes in the constituency of my hon. 
iend (Mr. Lyell) where the rates are 
very high, 4s. 7d., 4s. 1d,, 48. 6d., 
5s. 3d., and 5s. 5d., yet these get a very 
small contribution from this £30,000. 
But I think the best illustration is, 
two Knapdales, and I should be glad if 
the Lord Advocate could explain how it 
is that the poorer parish with the higher 
assessment less than the other. I 
would add, there is yet time to correct 
these anomalies for the current year. 


Amendment proposed, line 12, leave 
out from ‘Scotland’? to end of Sub- 
section 1. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question.” 


Mz. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: I really 
must make an appeal to hon, Gentlemen. 
It. is;quite obvious that I am not ina 
pssition to stand cross-examination on 
all these particulars, and it is not 
reasonable to expect it. The hon. 
Gentleman prefaced his observations by 
saying that he knew nothing about the 
Knapdales, and that is rather an un- 
favourable introduction to a discussion. 
Considering that these provisions are of 
a temporary. character for the year 
now running out, I will esk the Com- 
mittee to consider if we shall be profit- 
able spending our time in going into 
these cases? We quite admit there 
may be anomalies in the system which 
it is desirable to alter. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: This is a 
remarkable illustration of the evil of 
which we have often complained of not 
having the Secretary for Scotland in 
this House. I should have thought the 
distribution of this £30,000 a most im- 

ortant matter. ‘I'rue, it is not the 
unction of the Lord Advocate to know 
all about it, but it is unfortunate that 
we should be unable to get any infor- 
mation. I admit I have no know- 
ledge of the Knapdales, but these 
figures present themselves in the 


statement put before us, and I take 
them as illustrating the anomalies that 
run throughout the whole of the state- 
ment. Although I do not want to press 
my Amendment further, I do hope the 
Government will reconsider their deter- 
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mination not to make anychange for the 
current year in a system that on the face 
of it seems unfair and extraordinary. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrz. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I must apologize to the 
right hon. Gentleman for not having 
heard his explanation, and soI do not 
know to what extent it meets the 
Amendment of which I have givennotice. 
If it does meet it, I will not move the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Yes, I 
think the hon. Gentleman will find that 
my statement removes all necessity for 
his Amendment. It is a temporary 
arrangement at present; but at the end 
of the year a system will be introduced 
that will meet the point he raises. 
bess. HUNTER: I now beg to move 

e omission of Sub-section 2; and I do 
so because, if for no other reason, the 
discussion of the question at this stage 
will save much time on the later clauses. 
But this is really the proper time to dis- 
cuss the question of grants for roads, 
and I would ask the attention of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board as well as that of the Lord 
Advocate. As I read the sub-section, 
it provides for the contribution of a sum 
of £70,000 towards the maintenance of 
roads, thissum being made up of two 

—the old grant of £35,000, which 
is an — grant to be withdrawn 
in the future, and £35,000, which is 
new. Now, I wish to point out that 
this charge of £35,000 on the Probate 
Duty is one that should fall upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer. The next clause 

rovides £21,000 for the same purpose. 
us, during the current financial year, 

in order that the Government may de- 
prive themselves of funds they have 
available for the purpose of relieving the 
payment of school fees, in order that 
they may make themselves impecunious 
and unable to remove the fees on the 
five standards, they actually take 
£56,000 out, which ought to be paid by 
the Imperial Exchequer, and so during 
the current year Scotland will not get 
her eleven-twentieths. On this ground 
- alone, I think the Government should 
not resist the Motion to reduce the road 
sg by £35,000. But I pass from 
at. I do not intend to trouble the 
Committee at any length, because the 
main issue we decided on Tuesday was 


Sir G. Campbell. 
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whether the Government ought toextend 
relief of fees to Standards Four and Five. 
Now, I claim that the Vote at which we 
arrived on Tuesday was not merely the 
ial case of the Highlands, but a 
ote on the principle, because my 
speech directly challenged the Govern- 
ment on the principle, and this was for 
the purpose of py bea in the later 
of the Bill erefore, I may 
fairly appeal to the Lord Advocate that 
he now has authentic information as to 
the views of Scotch Members on the 
subject. He finds my Amendment was 
sree by 51 Scotch Members, while 
only 10 voted with the Government, and 
all the efforts of the whips could only 
secure for the Government a majority of 
13. It is evident, therefore, that the 
House has considerable sympathy with 
our view. But I would point out to 
English Members what a monstrous 
thing it is that by their intervention 
they should subvert the Vote of Scotch 
Members on this question. You have 
had four-fifths of the Probate Duty, you 
have had your million where we have 
had our £100,900, and you have done 
with it what you thought fit. I do not 
object. I do not quarrel with your 
disposition of the amount, but this sum 
of £250,000 is the peculiar property of 
Scotland, and it is most unfair that 80 
English Members should come down 
here and say, that although the people 
of Scotland, by more than five to one of 
their Representatives, wish to use this 
money for the relief of school fees, yet 
we shall insist on interfering with the 
people of Scotland in the distribution 
of their own money, and shell compel 
then to divert it from a useful and 
valuable object to an object of no value 
whatever. In fact the whole of our 
case rests on the proposition that the 
distribution of the money on the roads 
is throwing the money away ; you might 
as well throw the money into the 
tter. On a matter ‘purely —- 
tch interests, not affecting the Engli 
people in any shape or form, in dealing 
with money that belongs to us alone, 
are we to be told that the money is to 
be distributed not according to the 
— cf the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Scotland, but according 
to the decision of a casual majority of 
English members, who do not even 
attend our discussions? If the Govern- 
ment are logical they will make a 
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similar concession in regard to this 
clause as has been made in regard to 
the Highlands. Now what is the 
position in regard to roads? Up to 
1881-2, the disturnpiked roads of Scot- 
land managed to get along without the 
assistance of any Imperial grant. There 
was never a demand made by Scotland 
for Imperial assistance on this account, 
but legislation having then been passed 
in the interests of English county Mem- 
bers, making a grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of roads in English 
counties, it was thought necessary, for 
the sake of consistency, that a grant 
should be similarly made in the case of 
Scotch roads. In 1882-3 the amount 
granted was £12,000, in 1884 it was 
£33,000; the last return shows it was 
£34,000, _ now for Few ne time 
we have the pro at the grant 
shall be doub aa But why? oe 
have never’ heard any reason, not a 
shadow of a reason has been given why 
on earth oy a roads should be 
singled out for this peculiar considera- 
tion. I have h no reason, and I 
can imagine none; but I can tell the 
Members of this Committee that in 
Scotland there is a very strong feeling 
against the injustice, the iniquity—I 
may say the shamefulness—of this pro- 
Government grant. The Con- 
vention of Royal Scotch Burghs have 
sent petitions to the House against the 
iniquitous distribution of the grant by 
which £60,000 goes to the counties, 
and less than £10,000 to burghs. Now, 
I ask the Committee to look at this sub- 
ject from a practical point of view. 
at good does this £35,000 do for 
the roads? Taking the average for 
Scotland, this £35,000 represents as 
nearly as possible three-eighths of a 
penny in the £ to occupiers in counties, 
and one-twentieth of a penny in the £ 
to occupiers in burghs. That is the 
entire amount of sr the be! i rsa 
to give. at is the t 

a te e counties? It is "a 
agricultural labourersand workmen. I 
do not think it would be unfair to say 
that £6 is a very high average of the 
rent paid by the labourers in the Scotch 
counties. Under your scheme of relief, 
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a labourer will get the munificent sum 
of 23d. per annum. A small farm pay- 
ing £40 a year will get 
The richer men will 


slightly larger sum. 


1s. 3d. a year. 
t a somewhat 
t would be an 
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enormous advantage to the small 
farmers, agricultural labourers, and 
workmen in the counties if there was 
free education in Standards IV. and V.; 
because I cannot put the charge per 
annum for a child in Standard IV. or 
V. at less than 5s. A parent having 
three children in the higher stan- 
dards would, under my proposal, 
receive relief to the extent of 15s. 
Under your scheme a labourer in the 
country would get 2}d., but the tenant 
in a town with a house rented at £20 
would only get 3d. a year. Apart alto- 
gether from the question of free educa- 
tion in the Fourth and Fifth Standards, I 
shall oppose the grant because I regard 
it as a bad and unreasonable grant; 
but when you are putting in competition 
with this mode of wasting £35,000, the 
giving of free education in the Fourth 
and Fifth Standards, you know already 
he Pg opinion of the people of Scot- 
is. 


Amendment proposed, Olause 19, 
page 10, line 15, leave out Sub-section 
(2).—( Mr. Hunter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Clause.’ 


Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mz. Riroutg, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Ifit had 
not been for the direct appeal made 
to me by the hon. Gentleman I should 
have been almost afraid to interpose 
in this Debate in case it might be 
supposed I wanted to bring some 
English ideas to the discussion of 
Scotch business, With reference to 
the additional allowances, it was per- 
fectly well understood at the time they 
were made that they were made in 
anticipation of the passing of the Local 
Government Bill. As the hon. Gentle- 
man knows, there has been for many 
years past a very urgent demand made 
from all parts of the House for more 
relief than previously to local taxation 
by means of grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer. It was because the Govern- 
ment had in contemplation a Local 
Government Billin which they intended 
to propose considerable relief to local 
taxation, that they desired, being unable 
to pass the Bill two years ego, to anti- 
cipate the passing of that Bill by some 
measure of that relief. It was so ex- 
plained at the time, and what was done 
in reference to Scotland was also done 
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in reference to England, and, therefore, 
if there be any complaint. as .to- this 
grant in reference to Scotland, the same 
complaint may properly be made with 
veference to England. The hon. Gentle- 
‘man made some strong remarks upon 
the fact that we were proposing to con- 
finue this additional relief to the rate- 
payer, notwithstanding the fact that in 
@ Division which took place the other 
night, a majority of Scotch Members 
were in favour of disposing of the 
money in some other way. We felt we 
were at liberty to consider the practically 
unanimous wish of the Scotch Members 
#o far as the balance of the Probate 
Duty was concerned, after having made 
provision for a continuance of all those 
grants which had been previously paid ; 

ut there is a great difference between 
disposing of money which the rate- 
payers have never received, and taking 
out of their pockets money which they 
have received previously. While admit- 
ting the wishes of the Scotch Members 
with reference to the additional sums 
to come into their pockets, we declined 
to take away from the ratepayers whom 
we thought were proper recipients of a 
portion of this money, money they had 
previously received, and in that I think 
we shall be supported by the ratepayers. 
‘The hon. (Jentleman went on to ask why 
should roads have been singled out for 
double grant; and then he said consider- 
ably less was received by burghs than 
counties. That is the case in England, 
and 7 ge to a greater degree than in 
Scotland. What has been recognized by 
the boroughs in England is what I hope 
will also be recognized by the burghs in 
Scotland, and that is that the roads in 
the counties are very largely maintained 
for the benefit of the burghs. The 
boroughs in England have willingly 
assented to the roads in the county 
having a larger proportion of the grant 
from the Government than has been re- 
ceived by the boroughs. The hon. 
Gentleman also spoke of the smallness 
of the relief which will be received by 
small farmers and labourers. I dare 
oy that, as ratepayers, small farmers and 
labourers will not receive a very large 
sum, but then hon. Gentlemen must re- 
member that these are just the people 
who will receive the largest relief by the 
proposal we have made in connection 
with education. We do not think it is 
at all a good argument. that because 


Mr. Ritchie 
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they do not receive large relief as.rate- 
Plan the. other ratepayers.should he 
eprived of all advantage... Therefore, 
I regret we cannot accede to the -pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman... ».; 
Mz. HUNTER: I will withdraw: the 
Amendment in order to propose another. 
I see that the effect of carrying an 
Amendment in the form of this one 
would be that the whole sum of £70,000 
would disappear, and unless £35,000 
were otherwise provided—for instance, 
out of the Estimates, over which I have 
no control—there would be nothing at 
all left for the roads. My intention is 
not to take the £70,000 but £35,000. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HUNTER: I now beg to move 
to insert after ‘‘thirty-first day of 
March,” the words “ one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven.” That is 
the last period before any change was 
made. The change in the following 
year was made surreptitiously. We first 
heard of it in September last year, 
and we gave notice we would oppose it. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 19, 
page 10, line 11, leave out all the words 
after ‘‘March”’.to end of section, in 
order to insert ‘‘one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven.” — tr. 
Hunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I have been desirous that in arguing 
this point we should not waste our 
strength upon a Debate as to the 
sources from which the money comes, 
but when the President of the Local 
Government Board tells us that the 
Government have a right to look 
after the distribution of this £56,000 
or £35,000, or any other sum which 
is applied to the rates, I want to 
know what he really means? Does 
he mean to say that Scotland has got 
more than Scotland’s fair share of fis 
money? If not, I want to know how 
he can say that the Scottish people shall 
not apply their own share of the grant 
to the purpose they think best? How is 
it that the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board knows so much better 
than the Representatives of the consti- 
tuencies of Scotland how the money 
should be applied? What we are con- 
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tending for. is the abolition of school 
fees in all the. five standards. The Go- 
vernment.are willing to abolish. school 
fees in all the five standards provided 
they have money enough to do it. They 
admit that in extending the abolition 
of the fees to three out of the five stan- 
dards, they are conferring a boon 

mn Scotland, and we agree with them. 

¢ President of the Local Government 
Board contends that in their proposals 
the Government. have the Members 
with them who represent the Scottish 
ratepayers in this House. If by a 
majority of votes the Scottish Members 


_ decide that they would rather devote 


this money to the freeing of education in 
the Fourth and Fifth Standards in prefer- 
ence to relieving the road rates, will the 
Government abide by that decision? 
That is a fair issue. Asa county Mem- 
ber, I affirm that the people would 
rather free the education in all the stan- 
dards than take this money for the roads. 
If that is:the opinion of the Scottish 
Representatives, what reason can there 
be for the Government refusing this 
concession ? 
.. Mr, THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I most heartily approve of the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. Ihave 
taken some considerable trouble toascer- 
tain the opinion of my own constituents, 
and I can say that every man, no matter 
to what Party he belongs, approves of 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman. 
I most earnestly ask the Government to 
give effect to what is really the wish of 
the great majority of the people. I 
feel that in doing so I am urging the 
Government to do what is in their own 
interest, and what will be looked upon 
with gratitude by the people of Scotland. 
*Mz. CHILDERS: I should like to 


say a few words upon this subject, bav- 


ing some historical interest in it. I do 
not think the facts of the case have 
been fully explained by the President 
of the Local Government Board. There 
was for many years a persistent agita- 
tion, headed by Sir Massey Lopes, on 
behalf of the country gentlemen of 
England seeking relief from local taxa- 
tion, It was strongly urged that as it 
was impossible to carry a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, at the same time grants 
should be made by the Treasury at once 
in reduction of local burdens. That view 
was carried in the teeth of the Govern- 
ment of the day, who.were anxious to 
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do the two things together. What was 
the result of the decision? It was. that 
the Government found themselves con- 
strained: to propose a plan under which 
English road authorities would have a 
considerable: subvention out of the 
public money. The suggestion was 
never even made as to Scotland, and it 
was only afterwards, when it became 
necessary for the Government to give 
effect to the view taken by Parliament 
at the time, that it was urged that the 
same must be done for Scotland that 
was done for Magient, wae is the 

ition now? The House has. agreed 
ante measures of relief to Scotland 
and England alike in connection with 
the establishment of Local Government. 
Surely Seotch Members have a right to 
say, ‘‘Let us have what is given to 
Scotland in our own way and for own 
purposes, and not necessarily in the 
same way as England.” I am persuaded 
the Government will listen to the voice 
of the Scotch Members, and let the aid 
to Scotch local expenditure—which all 
are agreed should be equally given— 
be given to England in the. way 
England wishes, and to Scotland in the 
way the Scotch people wish. 

*Mr, BAROLAY (Forfarshire): I 
trust the Government will accept the 
compromise suggested by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen, 
which I understand to be that the 
subvention to the rates in Scotland 
should be the amount given some 
few years ago. I have the honour to 
represent a large county in Scotland, 
but I confess f never heard anyone 
demand any subvention in respect of 
the roads. The people would greatly 
prefer that this £35,000 should be 
applied in the reduction of school fees 
than in the reduction of the road rate. 
Surely, it would conduce very much to 
an economy of time if the Government 
could make up their minds to accept this 
compromise. By doing so they would 
establish a claim to the lasting gratitude 
of the people of Scotland. In the end 
this will have to be done; in fact, I am 
persuaded their present proposals will 
not last much beyond the next General 
Election. The people of Scotland have 
made up their minds to seize this 
opportunity for obtaining free educa- 
tion, and the Government would gratify 
the people by distributing this money 
so. as to attain this object. 
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Mr, BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I desire to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 
I also wish to confirm what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) with regard to the history 
of this grant. I may perhaps add that as 
soon as the double grant was pro 
it was — by several Scotch Mem- 
bers. en the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward the Probate 
Duty Bill last year the right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly stated that the 
arrangement then made was a provi- 
sional one, and that all the items of the 
distribution of the grant would be sub- 
ject to revision this year when the Local 
Government Bill was brought forward. 
We therefore claim that the whole of 
the money given as part of the Probate 
Duty grant to Scotland ought to be 
subject to review on this occasion, and 
that in the distribution of the money the 
Government should endeavour to accede 
to the wishes of the Scotch Members. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I quite agree with what has been 
said in regard to this grant. It 
was not a grant ever desired by the 
people of Scotland. In 1881 it was 
proposed for England, and Scotland 
only got it because England wished it. 
Then in September, 1887, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in a supple- 
mentary grant, increasing the amount 
from £35,000 to £70,000. The Road 
Trustees in Scotland never made the 
slightest application for the doubling of 
the grant, and they were astonished 
when they received it. The Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer was giving an extra 
£250,000 to the roads in England, and 
he felt it was necessary to put Scotland 
on an equal footing with this. He 
therefore put down £35,000 for Scotland; 
and to Ireland he gave £50,000 for other 
With regard to the distribu- 
tion of the money, it is important to 
observe that in Scotland the total 
annual valuation is £23,000,000, one- 
half of which is in the counties. When 
we came to distribute the £70,000 
between burghs and counties we 
found the most extraordinary varia- 
tions; the counties got £60,000 
and the burghs £10,000. If, therefore, 
we look at the valuation, we find 
that the burgh ratepayers, instead 
of getting half the £35,000, only 
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get £10,000; and the county ratepayers, 
who pay on so much lower a valuation, 
¢ six times that amount, or £60,000. 
en, again, look at the matter in re- 
rd to relief from taxation. Do we not 
nd that taxation presses heaviest in 
burghs? I say, then, it isa most unfair 
way to distribute Scotch money. It was 
all very well when the money came out of 
Imperial funds, for then Scotch Mem- 
bers did not look particularly into the 
allocation of it, and any year the Vote 
on the Estimates was open to revision. 
But under this Bill we are, as it were, 
going to stereotype the sum for ever; 
and, therefore, it is of essential im- . 
rtance that we should exercise our 
judgment as Scotch Members and sub- 
ject the application of this money to the 
most scrutinizing test. We know 
why these things are done, why 
£10,000 only goes to burghs and six 
times that amount to counties, and the 
Scotch people understand it. Of the 
Scotch supporters of the Government 
opposite eight are Representatives of 
counties, oa. of course, the money goes 
to their constituents; but, on the other 
hand, the great majority of Scotch 
burgh Members sit on this side. It is 
a notable thing, however, to find that 
at least three county Members have 
risen superior to the mere interest of 
their own ratepayers, and have ex- 
pressed a desire for an equitable division 
between counties and burghs. I do 
hope that the Lord Advocate—himself 
a county Member—and other county 
Members on the other side, will follow 
the example and boldly say they disclaim 
all personal advantages end are con- 
tent to throw in their lot with the rest 
of the Scotch ratepayers. 

Mr. BRYCE (A een, 8.): Before 
we go to a Division, which I ho 
may not be necessary, but that the 
Government will yield at once, there 
is one point to which I should like 
to call attention, and it is a very 
strong reason for increasing the sum 
available for educational purposes, 
and in relation to the adjustment of the 
exemption from fees as between the 
higher and lower standards. Hon. 
Members may have seen the statement 
circulated on high educational authority 
that the plan of the Government in 
applying relief to the lower standards 
only is open to very serious educational 
objections. It will tend, up to a certain 
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point, to diminish the disposition to keep 
children at school for the higher 
standards. It must be admitted that 
there are strong arguments against re- 
mitting the fees on higher standards in 
preference to the lower standards, where 
attendance is compulsory. Surely both 
these considerations point to the con- 
clusion that itis not worth while doing 
these things by halves. If you are going 
to make these educational grants, make 
them equally so that they may really be 
an advantage to education, not creating 
an indisposition on the part of parents 
to complete the education of their 
children. I think we must all feel that 
the proposal of the Government, if 
carried, can only be a temporary one. 
Let the Government do a graceful thing, 
yield to the wishes of the majority of 
Scotch Members, and gain the credit of 
the concession. 


*Mrn. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk): 
I hope the Government are con- 
vinced that the opinion of the Scotch 
Members is almost unanimous, and 
will be content to give way. As 
has been said by more than one 
er—if the Government do not 
ve way now, they will probably have to 
o solater. I may say, in reference to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) on the incidence 
of relief to fees in the higher and lower 
standards, that if he looks at the Amend- 
ment, of which I have iven 
Notice—and which, of course, do 
not pro now to discuss—he 
will see that it does not apply to all 
standards, but to those which are 
compulsory only. I would say in 
to the subject-matter of the 
Amendment that the burghs are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the way in 
which the vote for the roads is applied, 
and think it would be much better to 
allocate the sums entirely to the relief of 
compulsory education. 


*Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
It is significant that not a single 
Scotch. Member from either side has 
supported the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. I would point out, as an edu- 
cationalist, what would be the effect 
if the Government would agree to 
the unanimously expressed wish of 
Scotch Members. At the present 
moment in the higher standards which 


we are not, according to the view of the 
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Government to render free, you haye 
to provide £161,000 in fees. The 
Government cannot halt half-way. If 
they are going to make this experiment 
in Scotland, they must make all edu- 
cation free, and by the present pro- 
posal they have the opportunity of 
saving considerable expenditure here- 
after. In the £40,000 they have 
already a contribution towards this 
£161,000. The Scotch Members ask that 
this £35,000 of Scotch money should be 
added, making £75,000, or not far from 
half the fees required for the higher 
standards. Why do not the Govern- 
ment jump at this offer, because 
they must see that if the experi- 
ment of freeing the lower standards 
is made, all education will even- 
tually have to be made free? Educa- 
tionists would rather be without the aid 
of the Government in the lower stan- 
dards if the higher standards are to be 
sacrificed in favour of this grant for 


roads. 

Dr. CLARK: I think the Govern- 
ment might very well accept the offered 
compnenen. I should prefer that the 
whole sum of £70,000 should be di- 
verted to education, but the compromise 
would put us in the position in which 
we were two years ago. I can plead 
for the Islands, inasmuch as the road 
pant is an advantage to those who 

ave to pay road money and yet have 
no roads. Most of their travelling is 
done by boats, and they have no in- 
tercst in the mainland roads. In my 
own constituency, for instance, there is 
the Island of Stroma, with 300 or 400 
inhabitants, and they are compelled to 
pay road money, though there is not a 

ingle road in Stroma. It will un- 
doubtedly be a great deal better to 
appropriate this money to the higher 
standards s ssn pa Ts P do not 
want i vantages’ for the High- 
ar i do oy them to be 
placed at a disadvantage, and this pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
offers a fair compromise. Why should 
the Government insist upon imposi 
on Scotland a system altogether op 

to Scotch ideas? This is in no way an 
Imperial matter; it concerns Scotch 
money spent in Scotland, and ape. 
lish people will in no way be ed. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord, or the right hon. the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, will accept this 
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compromise without further waste of 
tim 


e. 
Mz. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &.); I 
know that among my own constituents, 
and I was recently with them, feeling 
is very strong on this subject. The 
situation here is remarkable. No 
single Scotch Member has supported 
the Government, though hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland on the other side 
have been repeatedly challenged to 
do so. We have also a considerable 
number of English Members present 
—nearly a dozen I think—which is a 
considerable number for these Debates. 
Now, inasmuch as no Scotch Members 
have supported the Government, will 
not English Members support Scotch 
opinion on this matter, which has no 
Imperial concern whatever? It is 
simply a question of spending Scotch 
money according to Scotch opinion for 
the purpose of freeing education. The 
Lo of the Government is futile 
or any benefit to Scotland ; it does not 
give relief of more than three-eights 
of a penny in the £1 anywhere. I 
would appeal to Conservative Members, 
is not this an occasion when they 
might judiciously interpose to assist us 
in a modest and reasonable request ? 
Sm ARCHIBALD OAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.): I have no hesita- 
tion to express my opinion when 
challenged. I supported the Govern- 
ment proposal for a grant to the 
Highlands because I believed it was 
fair and just, and the carrying out of 
a bargain made with the ratepayers 
that they should be in @ position equal 
to that they occupied previous to the 
passing of this Act. But when I come 
to consider this question of the grant 
for roads, Iam bound to say that the 
money given for roads has not been 
asked for hy Scotland. This is one of 
those matters dn which a large sum has 
been frittered away to a considerable 
extent. Iam bound to consider those 
who pay small sums to the roads, as 
well as those who pay larger sums, and 
I think the relief afforded is so incon- 
siderable, that I think it would be a 
a concession on the part of the 
ment if they were to yield on 
this point. 
Taz FIRST LORD or rune 
TREASURY (W. H. Smira; Strand, 
Westminster): I have listened with 
very great interest to this Debate, but I 
Dr. Clark 
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not be winaet Cataaines nows 


This is a question of ‘very — 

importance, touching’.as: ‘it: : other 
financial questions which - have: to be 
handled with very great care. If, 
therefore, the Government do not: vote 
against the Amendment on the present 
occasion, it must’ be understood that 
they reserve full liberty between now 
and the Report to consider its full effect 
on the whole financial question. . 

*Mr. MARK STEWART (Kiroud- 
bright): While wi a the expedi- 
ency of the concession the right hon, 
Gentleman has made, I caunot but 
regret the Government have given 
way. Since the turnpikes were abolished, 
the money given to the roads has been 
of immense advantage, not only to the 
— but to the whole country. 

*Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I cannot but acknowledge the frank 
way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has met the wishes of Scotch Mem- 
bers in wisely accepting the opinion of 
Members as expressed in the Commit- 
tee, without waiting to see the numbers 
on division. I take this to be a conces- 
sion to our wishes, providing no financial 
difficulties inter ; and I am sure the 
Government will reap the benefit of this 
in Scotland, and that it will greatly 
facilitate the p of the Bill. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): It may save time if I 
say a word in reference to Clauge 
25. This Clause 19 is important ; 
but Clause 25 is of greater. importance, 
and I hope the Government will con- 
sider that clause in the light of the 
debates on Clause 19, in order that 
when we get to that clause, as I ho 
we shortly may, discussion may 
materially shortened. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘Phat the words ‘one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven,’ be there inserted,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Sizr G. CAMPBELL: I am sorry the 
hon. Member for South Lanark is notin 
his place. I would rather the Amendment 
I have to propose should come from 
him. I quite accept the view which I 
think was by the decision on 
the last discussion, that the old standard 
of subventions should be maintained, 
but that the distribution -of new money 
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should be- according tothe: wishes of 
Scoteh’ Members. So far as-I can un- 
derstand Sub-section 3, this is a new 

t, and not in compensation for the 
pen for pauper lunatics. It is a new 
grant, and treated differently from the 
money provided by Sub-section 2. Now, 
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itis that the granting of sums in 
aid of English peupers is an attempt to 
force the local authorities to adopt the 


indoor system of relief. Of course, I do 
not mean to say-this is an encourage- 
ment to manufacture lunatics, but I 
think the method of application is arti- 
ficial and objectionable, and therefore 
I move the omission of the sub-sec- 
tion. 

Amendment proposed, page 10, line 
21, leave out Sub-section (3). 


Mr. HUNTER: I think we might 

i of this question very shortly, for 
there is really only one point in it. 
This £21,000 now paid to the Parochial 
Boards out of Imperial Funds is as 
nearly as possible identical with the 
sum now paid for the fees of pauper 
children ; therefore, it is really a ques- 
tion to consider whether it is worth 
while keeping this up as a separate 
grant. Of course, it is obvious that it 
makes no difference to the ratepayers 
whether you keep it as a separate grant 
except in this way, that if in addition to 
relieving the Parochial Boards from 
school fees you add this, you make an 
addition of £21,000 to the Parochial 
Boards, I make no objection to that, 
except if you withdraw the implied pro- 
hibition of 1882, on School Boards 
against the remission of fees. The Act 
of 1889, though not in precise terms, by 
implication prohibits such remission. 
But really in the end it merely comes to 
a matter of account, and perhaps the 
Government will express their opinion ? 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : think 
it will be quite obvious that it is im- 
possible to determine the question 
except on a review of the whole finan- 
cial situation. My right hon. Friend 
has promised. that the whole matter 
shall be reconsidered, and I do not think 
the. Committee can usefully address it- 
self to the question now.. 

-Srx_G. CAMPBELL: Then may I 
ask what the Government-intend to do? 
On the. last occasion they struck out the 
sub-seption. Of course, I.am quite in 
he hands of the Government. 
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Me. W. H. SMITH: Per we had: 
better let the: sub-section as it is: 
for eonsideration, as I suggested. 

Amendmeat, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mrz. HOWORTH (Salford): There: 
is a vory old tradition of the House that 
a ona ape a its attention and 
respect when he only interposes upon 
subjects on which he has special haven 
ledge, or where a special duty is placed 
upon him. I feel the force of this se: 
very strongly that I should not have» 
ventured to intervene in a Scotch Debate: 
if I did not feel that the clause to which 
I rise to take exception contains & 
principle not only exceedingly mischiey- 
ous on its merits, but which traverses 
in my view, and in the view of many 
others near me, the best traditions wer 
are here to represent. I refer to the 
principle of free education, which is con- 
ceded in this clause. I am aware that: 
my right hon. Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate the other day protested rather 
warmly against the compliments 
showered upon him from the other 
side on his conversion to this principle, 
which, for the past 25 years, the 
to which he belongs has ee rt 8 
but the fact remains that by this con-: 
cession a man will,’ for the first time 
in our history, be in a position to claim as: 
a right that his children shall be edu- 
cated at the expense of others when he 
can afford to pay for it himself, and 
this is what we mean by Free Education. 
I cannot help thinking that some of us 
ought on this occasion to give the loyalty 
of our vote to the principles we have 
uniformly maintained on every platform: 
wherever we had the opportunity of 
pressing them home. My objec- 
tions to the clause and the principle 
it contains are, in the first place, 
formal. objections. I think that 
when a party diverges from «@ 

und which they have occupied so 
long that divergence ought not to be 
formulated in an obscure section of an 
Act of Parliament, which in essence is 
by no means germain to that section, 
but in a special enactment so that under: 
the lightof heaven it may be proclaimed: 
to all who are interested what has beem 
done. I object that: in a Scotch Local 
Government. Bill we should. have an 
obscure elause of this kind passed to 
effect such a revolution in our princi 
and practice concerning education. Bat 
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it seems to me that this is not the only 
disguise in which this principle is recom- 
mended to the House. If this had been 
a direct proposition to assist education 
in the direction of making it free by 
imposing rates, we should have had a 
very strong opposition from more than 
one Scottish ember; but, because it 
is taken from a fund to which it is the 
fashion to think all are not contributors 
—the great milch cow of the State—Im- 
ial taxation and duties—a milch 
cow which seems very remote from 
the ratepayers that it has succeeded 
in attracting to itself the popularity 
which it has secured. ut, this 
is a mere disguise. In England the 
same tax is, no doubt, devoted to 
the relief of the ratepayers, and whether 
you pay for education out of the rates, 
or from a fund which otherwise would 
go for the relief of the taxpayer, it seems 
to me that eventually the Scottish rate- 
payer is the person who will have to 
ay for the principle of free education. 
ity objections, however, are not merely 
formal. I am opposed to the princi- 
ple of free education as being most mis- 
chievous in every possible aspect, not 
only @ priori, but because empirically 
it has been pcr mischievous in many 
countries. I will state one or two par- 
ticular examples of the mischief I 
foresee. I will not enlarge on the 
tremendous danger we are perpetually 
in with a population growing at a rate 
which to some is like a dismal night- 
mare, and when inducement after in- 
ducement is being given to classes which 
have no prudence in their arrangements, 
matrimonial or otherwise, to increase 
that population, which is already so 
congested in many districts. ‘‘ Free 
education” is a palpable misnomer. 
There is no such thing, and the 
expression means merely that the 
education, which ought to be 
paid for by one set of men has to be 
paid for by another, rn in 
many cases of men quite as little 
able to. bear the burden as those 
seeking relief. We ought to have 
regard to the great classes of clerks 
and superior artisans in the large towns 
who wish their children to be educated 
apart from the sinister influence of the 
gutter, who have paid for the education 
of their own children at considerable 
sacrifice, and upon whom will be im- 
posed a double n if they have to 
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pay for the education of their neigh- 
urs’ children as well. I cannot help 
referring to the 4th Section of the 
Scotch Education Act, in which the 
duty of the State, and of the parent in 
this matter is stated in terms which, in 
an Act of Parliament, are almost poetical. 
It seems to me that in that clause, you 
have formulated in a way which 
cannot be improved, what we all feel, 
namely, that if there be a duty that is 
more parental than any other, it is dis- 
tinctly that of educating a man’s child- 
dren when he has brought them into 
the world. I cannot follow the argu- 
ment that because education has been 
made compulsory, we, therefore, ought 
to relieve the parent of the duty of pay- 
ing for that education. Compulsion 
by the State in such a case is only 
the insistence that a man shall perform 
the duties naturally incumbent upon 
him. If he cannot afford to do it, we 
provide him with machinery for ob- 
taining relief. I am aware that the 
method of relief in such cases is one 
which in some quarters raises a senti- 
mental grievance, and I should be pre- 
pared to consider some method of 
remedying the grievance. But so long 
as a man can bear the burden, we 
have hitherto enacted that it shall be 
borne on his own shoulders. We 
know experimentally that a parent 
alone values for his children that 
which costs him some sacrifice. In 
this I am not speaking so much 
of Scotland where education has been 
looked upon as almost a religious 
duty; but I am thinking of the great 
masses in the ‘large English towns and 
elsewhere. This fact should have weight 
with the party to which I belong, for 
it is surely one cardinal plank in its 
poten. that an individual ought at all 

azard to bear burdens he makes for 
himself. Mr. Forster in his great 
education speech in 1870 recognised 
and insisted upon the duty of a t 
paying for the education of his children, 
and pointed out that if free education 
were granted for elementary education, 
it would afterwards be demanded for 
secondary and primary education as well. 
But I would go beyond this 2 priors 
argument. We study politics generally 
as an experimental science, and not 
merely as a deductive art, and therefore 
it is as an experimental science that we 
ought to treat. it when we deal with 
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cases like the present. Take thefcase of 
America—a country which is so like our 
own in antecedents and condition of life. 
It is a most remarkable fact that in 
America, where education is free, as 
is shown by the last Return of the 
Education Board, children attend school 
only 62 per cent. of the time they 
ought to be at school, while in the cor- 
responding schools in England where 
fees are paid the time of attendance is 
74 per cent. There you have a case 
where the experiment has been tried 
for many years, and where it has been 
tried under the best conditions, and I 
say the result is such as ought to make 
you hesitate very much before trying 
the experiment at home. I want myself 
to see the children of this country 
educated, and I would sacrifice a great 
deal to Socialism if I thought the 
Socialistic doctrines we are likely to add 
to the number of our educated people 
among the working classes, but in 
America they have proved to be an utter 
failure in this behalf. The best of all 
recent authorities of education, the 
late Mr. Matthew Arnold, was decidedly 
opposed to free education. Mr. Fitch, 
se one of the most experienced 
glish inspectors who have been to 
America to report on the educational 
system in practice there, and other 
educational authorities, are distinctly at 
one in contending that directly you take 
away the enormous inducement and 
pressure behind the parent, in the form 
of pene for the education of his 
child, you at once have a great amount 
of truant playing, the children do not 
attend school as they should, and 
there is an immense falling off in 
attendance. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that in a country like England, 
where the principle of free education 
has never been introduced at all, you 
should havea return of school attendance 
which tells so conspicuously in favour of 
our present system. To take another 
instance, in the old oe of Prussia, 
where the children are almost dragooned 
into learning, we find the most remark- 
able fact that whereas in the Prussian 
Constitution of 1850 there is a clause 
making education both free and com- 
pulsory, it has never been enforced ex- 
cept in Berlin. 
-. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Oh, yes. 
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*Mrz. HOWORTH: Perhaps I am 
putting it a little too strongly. But, at 
any rate, in seven-eights or eight-tenths 
of the kingdom the system of free 
schools has not been introduced, and all 
the Prussian educational authorities 
completely condemned the principle. The 
principle has hardly been enforced at 
all in Prussia, and remains as it 
was before the year 1850, in all the 
towns except Berlin and Diisseldorf. 
And what is true of Prussia is also true 
in a measure of Bavaria and Saxony. In 
Paris, where the democratic theory 
prevails that all children ought to be 

ut on the same level for their chance 
in life, one-third of the poor are not 
taught and where free education has been 
adopted asa plank of the ultra-demo- 
cratic platform in free schools, and acom- 
plete revolt is going on against them. 
The number in private schools is increas- 
ing largely, because there is in action a 
progress of grading schools, which is a 
necessity where you have a large mass 
of population living in the gutter, with 
which it would be a crime to make the 
children of the better people amongst the 
humbler classes-associate compulsorily. I 
have never seen a rational scheme of 
grading these big schools so as to avoid 
contact with the dirty and the vicious. 
No doubt in Scotland the problem does 
not present itself in the same aspect, for 
amongst the people in the rural districts 
there much the same morals and cleaali- 
ness prevail, and there is no difficulty in 
mixing the poor, but there would be 
great difficulty in doing so in large com- 
munities like Glasgow, just as there 
would be in large English towns, such 
as Manchester and Salford. Ican quite 
understand Members opposite giving 
their allegiance to the view that on this 
question they should give what is de- 
manded by Scottish opinion and not 
what is necessary in the Imperial in- 
terests, because they are Home Rulers. 
But while I am in favour of extending 
as much as possible the principle of 
making the administrative machinery in 
Provincial districts adapted to their 
needs and demands, I hold that it 
is mischievous to introduce a fundamen- 
tal principle for Scotland on the question 
of education which is not applicable to 
England. Grave questions of princi 
like this ought not to be rag vache | 
local and provincial feeling, as is d 

H 
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by Home Rulers ite, but upon 

i aula} Giussienniions, and it is because 

am sure the same demand will be made 
in England if this precedent is estab- 
lished ~ I a re ane ence 
against the pro e have no right, 
in regard to a question involving so 

uch that is dangerous and doubtful, 
to settle it on of a local district 
and in deference to provincial opinion, 
for it ought to be decided by this House 
for us all. You have already difficulties 
of the supremest kind created by diver- 
oe of principle in different parts of 

Empire—one of which, may 
mention, namely, the law of marriage, 
a@ man who has lived in adultery can 
in Scotland, after marriage, have his 
children regarded as legitimate, whereas 


they would be ee as bastards in 
this country. at is the kind of diffi- 
culty which should not exist. It seems 
to me you are introducing another and 
similar difficulty in this Bill in trying to 
make one rule for Scotland and another 
for England. I protest against this new 
principle on every ground. I protest 
ree it because it is the duty 
a parent, if he can afford it, to 
educate his children, and because 
it'will give a great blow to education 
instead of enhancing its benefits. I 
also object to it because by giving 
State aid merely for the three lowest 
standards you will induce great masses 
of the poor to treat everything beyond 
that miserable level as something which 
is mere luxury and you will be draw- 
ing a line by which poor people 
are to fix what is education and 
what is luxury. The standard in such 
matters is low enough already. I feel 
very strongly on this subject. I 
feel that I am committed by many 
pledges to oppose the introduction of 
e education, and by promises 
to deputations of persons verg- 
ing on complete poverty, protestin 
against this principle. And, finally, f 
rotest that we have no business in this 
ouse to steer our legislative ship by a 
merely provincial rudder, and that we 
ought in all these matters of supreme 
importance to adopt those views which 
our experience and theories teach us 
are good for us all. Feeling this, I 
think I ought to press my Amend- 
ment to a Division, if I can only 
get one hon. Member to tell with me in 
the Lobby. 


Mr. Howorth 
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Amendment moved, Olause 19, 
10, line 29, to leave out from ‘‘ direct,’ 
to end of Sub-eection 4.—( Mr. Howorth.) 


i 5 “That the words 
proposed to A: eft out pose part of the 
use,’’ 


19F 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, es The Members. 
are tolerably well accustomed to being 


bird — in to —— 
which the great majority o 
want; but I should extonished if 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Salford obtains any, 
support whatever on the other side o: 
the House. The hon. Member objects 
to the question of free education being 
brought forward in what he calls an 
obscure clause. If there is any shin 
obscure about the clause I hope it wi 
be rectified before it leaves the House. 
Thenthe hon. Member objects on the 
ground that the money is not given by 
a direct Vote; but the fact is the money 
is given as directly as it possibly can be. 
More than that, it is Scotch money, and 
surely we have some right to say to what 
particular purpose it should be applied. 
iva er West said that the 
tion o: was increasing 
aes fast. Everybody admits that; but 
that is no reason why education should 
not be made free. A further point 
of the hon. Member’s against the 
sub-section is that there are many 
clerks and ,superior mechanics in 
Salford who.do not wish their children 
to mix with scholars who sre not 80 
well dressed—with gutter children, in 
fact, to use his own expression. Surel 
this is creating class within class, and 
am glad that in Scotland we have no 
clerks and superior mechanics of this 
kind. Our duty is not to degrade the 
scholars, but to lift them up; and it 
would degrade those to whom we 
should say that children who wear finer 


clothes and who are better fed should not 


mix with them. The hon. Member 
quoted Mr. Forster in support of his con- 
tention; but free education has made 
many strides since Mr. Forster used the 
words which the Committee have heard 
read. Then the hon. Member told us that 
free education had proved a failure, and 
he quoted Prussia in support of his con- 
tention. First, he said the compulsory 
clauses had not been carried out in 
certain parts; then on being challenged 
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he reduced that statement, and I do not 
think the hon. Member can be much of 
an authority on education in Prussia, or 
he would have been more certain of his 
facts. He also mentioned the case of the 
United States. He pointed out that in 
the United States the attendance at free 
schools was 62 per cent, while in the 
United Kingdom it is 74 per cent. No 
doubt his figures may be correct ; but 
here, again, he only told us part of the 
ye the first place, in many parts 
of the United States compulsory atten- 
dance is not the law; and in 
some places where it is the law it is 
not inforced. Again, in many parts 
there is such a scattered population, that 
attendance is difficult in winter and bad 
weather, therefore, these and other 
reasons would account for the diminished 
average attendance in the United 
States as compared with the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Member did not 
mention Massachusetts ; he said nothing 
about Boston, where attendances is com- 
ulsory and where the law is enforced. 
i represent the average for 
the United States, and are therefore 


misleading. I will not, however, go 
into details; I will content myself 


by pointing out that in the case of the 
nearest approach to Free Schools in 
this country—I refer to the Jew’s school 
in East London where the average fee 
is only one halfpenny per week—there 
we get the highest rate of attendance 
in this country. In fact, the nearer we 
get to free schools, the higher is the 
rate of attendance. I have no doubt 
that where in the United States com- 

ulsion is the law—but is not—enforced, 
it. might as well not be the law at all. 
The real reason which, no doubt, 
prompted the hon. Member to move the 
Amendment was the reflex action 
which must follow in England when 
free education has been given to Scot- 
land. It is in the interests of the 
Ohurch schools in England that the 
hon. Member spoke; in fact, he held 
a brief for the parson and not for those 
whom he represented in Salford. He 
admitted that if we adopted the funda- 
mental principle of free education in 
Scotland it must travel to England, and 
I say that the sooner it is applied in 
both countries the better. It required 
a great deal of courage for the hon. 
Gentleman to move his Amendment, 
seeing that not a single Scotch Member 
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will support him. For an English 
Member to move such an Amendment 
against the interests of Scotland, and to 
be followed into the Lobby by English 
Members only, is a Parliamentary out- 
rage. I consider it nothing less. 
hope I shall never again have tos 

on such an Amendment as this. en 
we made education compulsory, it was 
clear that in time it would also become 
free. That applies to rag Bae as well 
asto Scotland. English Members may 
succeed in holding the concession over 
until after the next General Election ; 
but depend on it, if they do, the matter 
will constitute a plank in the platform 
of the candidates when the fight comes. 
It is admitted, I think, that, in past 
years, Scotchmen have been more 
generally educated than Englishmen ; 
and yet we are told that, because we 
propose to place education within the 
reach of all the Scotch people, because 
it is to be free they will neglect it and 
lose their high position. No mors 
absurd or ow us argument was 
ever put forw in this House. 
have very much pleasure in opposin 
the Amendment, and that pleasure wi 
be enhanced if every Scotch and many 
English Members will rise to en- 
force, in much stronger language than 
I have used, the objections we entertain 
to this Amendment. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central): I am surprised to hear the 
hon. Member suggest that Scotch 
opinion has not been sufficiently con- 
sulted in this Bill. It appears to me 
that Scottish opinion has been studiously 
consulted, almost to the point of igno- 
minious surrender. The hon. Member 
complains of the action of the hon. 
Member for Salford in moving this 
Amendment. I would remind the Com- 
mittee that English Members have, for 
the most part, abstained from takin 

art in the discussion of this Bill, an 

ave left it to be carried on almost 
entirely by Representatives of Scotland. 
But when an innovation so important as 
this is foisted into a Local Government 
Bill, and when a precedent is set which 
is almost sure to be quoted in favour of 
a corresponding change in England, it 
seems to me to beright and proper that 
English Members should make their 
voices heard. I have not observed that 
Scottish Members practise the same 
self-restraint with respect to English:- 
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measures which they seek to im on 
us. The hon. Member for Balford 
holding on this matter the opinions 
which he does, it was not only his right 
but his duty to give expressions to 
those opinions. With his views on 
Free Education I heartily sympathize. 
At the same time, I should not have 
supported him on this occasion had it 
not been for what happened an hour 
ago. I was unwilling to take up 
an attitude of non possumus in face of 
the apparently unanimous wish of 
the Scottish Members, and an hour ago 
I saw a way out of the difficulty. If the 
Government had not made this succession 
of surrenders I might have supported 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Falkirk, which would have taken the 
sting out of the original concession. 
But the surrender of the Lord Advocate 
has quite revolutionized the position. 
What has happened up to the present 
time? The Lord Advocate has hitherto 
maintained that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment is not a concession of the prin- 
ciple of free education. Hon. Members 
opposite did not think it worth while to 
argue against my right hon. Friend’s 
contention; they quietly assumed that 
the Bill did contain this principle. In 
my judgment they were perfectly right. 
The Government proposal wasnot merely 
to give relief in the matter of fees, but 
to remit them altogether. In the first 
three standards it is acknowledged that 
compulsion is not effective in the fourth 
and fifth standards, and that the ma- 
jority of children do not go beyond the 
third standard. 

Mrz. CALDWELL: May I explain 
to the hon. Gentleman that education is 
compulsory in Scotland up to the Fifth 
Standard. 

*Mr. G.W. BALFOUR: I am aware of 
that fact. I said that compulsion was not 
effective although it was legal. The 
inference I draw from that is that, ac- 
cording to the original proposal of the 
Lord Advocate, the majority of parents 
of the poorer class in Scotland would 
have been entirely relieved of school 
fees; and therefore the clause does 
contain the ae of free education. 
My hon. Friend used all his in- 
genuity to show that he was not 

ing a surrender. I was reminded 
of the old controversy as to the 
authorship of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
A learned critic argued that they 
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were not the works of Homer, but of 
tleman of the same name. 
The Advocate, in making the pro- 
sal, said it was not a proposal for 
education ; yet it came to the same 
thing, and the common sense of the 


Committee so interpreted it. After 
what has occurred to-night, even 
the Government must mit that 


this interpretation is correct, and 
that they have practically mag 
the principle of free education in Scot- 
land ; andthat being so, it seems to me 
to be incumbent on the lish Mem- 
bers to consider jealously the proposal 
that has been made, because sooner or 
later a similar ch will be agitated 
for in England. I do not intend to fol- 
low the hon. Member for Salford into 
his argument with respect to free educa- 
tion. For my own part, I do not consi- 
der that the application of compulsion 
logically or practically involves free 
education. I am, moreover, very scep- 
tical as to the results of free education ; 
and I foresee grave difficulties and com- 
plications in the attempt to introduce 
the principle into England. But what 
I do say is this, that it is neither right 
nor fair that so large and far-reaching a 
proposal should have been floated sur- 
reptitiously in on the wave of a 
Local? Government Bill. What did 
the Government start with? With a 
proposal to relieve the rates. Then, in 
response to pressure brought to bear 
upon them by hon. Members for Scot- 
land, they took away from the rate- 
payers a part of the money available, 
and applied it to relieve fees. po 
by their action to-night they openly 
accept the principle of free edu- 


cation, and so far from ge 
ing the ratepayers, it appears the 
final result rill be that the rate- 


payers will have to pay more than 
before. I do not suppose we have any 
chance of carrying the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Salford ; however, 
I shall vote for it, as a protest agai 
the course that has been pursued. This is 
a matter which most of us have discussed 
with our constituents, and many of us 
are pledged against it. I hope the 
Government are proud of the position 
which they have made for themselves. 
Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): I think the 
hon. Member for Salford is to be con- 


gratulated on having the one supporter 
to go into the Lobby with re Lage 
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whom pe sighed at — of = 
speech. It appears, in , that the 
seeds of inciptent rebellion have been 
sown on the — Benches by the 
action of the Government. The last 
ret states that the proposal for free 

ucation which has been on the face of 
this Bill all these weeks is an innova- 
tion foisted into the Bill, and that it 
has been floated in surreptitiously. He 
complained also of a succession of sur- 
renders by the Government. 

*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: I did not say 
that it had been floated surreptitiously 
into the Bill. I know it was contained in 
the Bill from the beginning. I said that 
the proposal was floated surreptitiously 
in on the wave of a Local Government 
Bill. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): The hon. 
Member did use the three words I 
have quoted, and if they did not 
express his meaning it is not my 
fault. Perhaps he does not deny 
he used the words ‘‘ innovation 
foisted into the Bill.’’ I do not, indeed, 
see much difference between foisting 
and floating. I-think the hon. Member 
for Salford should have gone a little 
further when he told us that free educa- 
tion traversed the best principles of the 
Conservative Party. He ought to have 
told us what those principles were. Let 
me remind him, however, that politics 
is an advancing science, and that the 
Radical of to-day will probably be the 
Tory of to-morrow. Just as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have from a hundred 
platforms, denounced free education, 
so to-day their leaders have accepted it 
with open arms. It seems to me that 
on this side of the House we have 
reason to congratulate fourselves very 
much on this introduction of the thin 
end of the wedge ; and English Members 
will be able to congratulate their con- 
stituencies and to accept the prophecy 
of the hon. Member for Salford as to 
the application of the principle to 
England. What, after all, is the object 
andaim offreeeducation? Itisthat every 
child in the community shall be educated. 
I was certainly astonished that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite ventured to invoke 
American experience on this question. 
Nearly 100 years ago it was said to be 
as rare to find an American who could 
neither read nor write as to feel an earth- 

‘ quake or see a comet. I recollect, not 
many years ago, investigating very 
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carefully some of the educational systems 
in States on the East Coast and the West 
Coast of America. I particularly recol- 
lect that in the town of Boston out of 
68,000 children in the schools no less 
than 52,000 were in free schools—infant 
schools, middle schools, high schools, 
and normal schools for the training of 
teachers, that is to say, education at its 
highest point! Iwas astonished to hear 
even from the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Howorth) that the artizans would 
be unwilling, or that it was not desirable 
for theirchildren to associate with the 
class below them. I suppose he would 
have society graded in much the same 
way as it is graded in India. If you 
go into the American schools, such as 
the high schools of Philadelphia, you 
will find the son of the artizan and the 
son of the clergyman and of the pro- 
fessional man side by side. In one of 
these schools I stood by the side of the 
master while he was questioning the chil- 
dren, and asked him, as the answers were 
given, what was the position of the parent 
of each child who replied, and I found 
there was an absolute fraternization as 
regards attendance at the school. The 
position which the State, I apprehend, 
takes up is that in its supreme wisdom 
it lays down the principle that every 
child ought to be educated for the ad- 
vantage and security of the State, and in 
order to strengthen the guarantee for 
the preservation of the bounds of society. 
The question arises whether the State 
should say to the father—‘‘ You shall 
send your child to school and be de- 
prived of the advantage of his labour, 
and yet you must pay for this privilege.’’ 
With respect to truancy, my experience 
in the London School Board many years 
ago leads me to the conclusion that if 
we had a total abolition of fees we should 
have the children in much more exten- 
sive attendance as well as better fed. 
After all, if the parent has the money 
to feed the child, the end aimed at by 
the State—namely, the better education 
of the child—will be more readily 
attained. The hon. Gentleman said the 
Acts introduced into Scotland would 
extend to England, and he thus admitted 
that, in this matter of education, as in 
many others, Scotland leads the way. 
I am very glad the Government have 
bowed to the inevitable; and I think 
they and we are to be congratulated 
upon the introduction into this Bill of a 
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rinciple which, undoubtedly, the Division 

ortly to take place will show to be 
fully established in the law of England 
—a principle that will bring about a 
better and completer education in 
Scotland, and will enable the chil- 
dren to prove themselves worthy of 
the citizenship of the Empire. 

Sm A. CAMPBELL: I think every 
one must. have listened with interest 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Salford, but certain things he brought 
forward are not the case with 
to Scotland. From the earliest times 
there has been the greatest difference 
between England and Scotland, for 
Scotland has had the advantage of 
its parochial schools, where free instruc- 
tion did not restrict attendance, and 
the results were so satisfactory that the 
percentage, of people who could read 
and write under the parochial school 
system was found to be higher than in 
Germany. Under these circumstances, 
I think that in reverting to the old 

stem we shall not destroy the educa- 
tion of the country, as the hon. Member 
suggests. 1 may say that the difference 
between England and Scotland is very 
gn at the present moment. In 

ngland you have the new system 
grafted on the old one, and the result 
is that a certain amount of elasticity is 
given to the education such as we do 
not find in Scotland. I was one of those 
who bitterly opposed the cutting down 
of the old system of education in Scotland, 
because I knew what had been done for 
the people, and I was not certain what 
the new system might produce. I am 
very glad now we are going to return 
to a certain extent to the original 
practice in Scotland, and that in future 
people will not have to go to the 
acca boards and be pauperised 

ecause they cannot pay the school fees. 
The amount of relief so given has risen 
from £10,000 to £30,000, and, there- 
fore, the abolition of fees will be a great 
relief to the rates and a boon to a 
large class of people. As to education 
in the higher grades suffering, the rudi- 
ments are not higher instruction ; but 
with the rudiment scholars can go on to 
higher education, and I have not yet 
heard that the possession of the rudi- 
ments has been a bar to such advance. 
Until children have the three R’s they 
cannot, ofcourse, obtain higher education. 
We are told that there will be a tremen- 
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dous mixture in these schools. There 
was a certain mixture in the old parish 
schools; but some of the best men of 
Scotland have come out of the old 
parochial schools, where they have 
rubbed shoulder to shoulder with poor 
and rich, and this fraternization is one 
of the main causes of the manly inde- 
——— of the Scotch people. No 

oubt in large cities it may found 
convenient to have ed schools ; and 
I believe that in Glasgow, which has 
one of the most capable school boards 
in the country, there are schools in 
which higher fees are charged than in 
others. I am grateful to the Govern- 
ment for having intimated that they 
will take this question into consideration, 
and decide which schools should have 
relief and which should not. I believe this 
measure will be of great benefit to Scot- 
land and that hon. Members who oppose it 
on the principle that it does not agree 
with their declarations must see that 
at all events, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, we are reverting to the old 
system. 

*Mr. ©. 8. PARKER (Perth): Al- 
though the Debate on this Amendment 
has run to considerable length I do not 
think the time has been wasted. How- 
ever much the Scotch Members may 
differ from the hon. Members for Salford 
and Leeds, those two hon. Members 
have taken a right course in i 
attention to the principle on which we 
are about to act. I think it would be 
unworthy of Scotland to initiate so 
great a change as that from the present 
system to one of gratuitous education 
without more discussion on the prin- 
ciple than we were able to have in the 
Debate on the Second Reading of a 
general Bill for Local Government. 
I think, therefore, those two hon. 
Members have done good service, 
perhaps at a little expense to 
their own feelings, in acting as candid 
friends towards Hor Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I ventured on the Second Read- 
ing to remark that we were apparently, 
in the view of the Government them- 
selves, as put forward by the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie), going practically into this free 
education question without the Govern- 
ment so much as perceiving what they 
were doing. I do not think 
good is to be got from going wi' 
eyes half shut into 80 great a 
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Le Nagy whothas there is anything | | 


e ly educational in the trans- 
ference of the burden of these fees 
from the parent to the ratepayer. I 
prided that _— sa some educational 

vantages, an it isa t gain 
that parents should have oy no 
longer to the parochial b for 
assistance in paying the fees. There is 
a second gain in regard to which I think 
we shall be almost unanimous—namely, 
that we shall relieve the teacher, 
whose hands are otherwise suffi- 
ciently full from the harassing duty of 
keeping a record of the fees, and look- 
ing up defaulters. Possibly also, there 
may be some good effect on school 
attendance. I hope there is some truth 
in what was put forward, I think in an 
exaggerated way, from the 
Bench—namely, that there is in Scotland 
# demand for education, and that if you 
relieve parents from fees for the lower 
standards, they may be encouraged to 
keep their elder children longer at 
wchool. But there are other more 
doubtful aspects of the question, and 
that is why I did not join in the 
round robin got up to place pressure 
on the Government to bring in this 
scheme. I thought it was better that 
there should be some debate on the prin- 
ciple before we all committed ourselves 
by putting our names on paper. The 
financial aspect of the question is very 
‘serious. itherto the financial re- 
sources of education in this country 
have been three—the taxes, the rates, 
and the fees, and at one time the 
contributions from each source were 
nearly equal. Before parting with all 
the income derived from parents, it would 
be wise and logical for us to consider 
what are the most pressing educational 
‘demands, and how they compare with 
the proposal for the total abolition of 
fees. It has been my lot to look closely 
into the educational question in Scot- 
land, and I should like to mention one 
or two objects urgently requiring ex- 
penditure. There are about 1,000 small 
eountry schools in Scotland which have 
not a staff capable of keeping up the 
higher education formerly given, and at 
the same time satisfying the inspectors 
#0 as to earn the Government grant. 
It was represented to the Committee of 
which I was a Member that if £30 
#chool could be found by the Govern- 
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ment, to encourage contributions from 
ocal sources, enough might be done to 
put these 1,000 schools on such a footi 
that they could continue to give the o! 
higher education of Scotland, and at 
the same time give the educa- 


tion required in the modern stan- 
dards. It was also represented 
by highly competent ucational 


sathioettes that if £40,000 could be 
ones in aid of the old me i schools, 
which somewhat illogically have been 
ut under the control of the School 
ards and of the Education Depart- 
ment without being given any grant 
or any claim on the school funds, 
these old schools would be saved from 
falling into a lower grade, which is hap- 
pening to some. Thirdly, there is a 
strong feeling amongst the working 
classes of Scotland that more might be 
done by a liberal expenditure on even- 
ing schools. I believe that all these 
three objects might be attained for, 
perhaps, not much more than one-third 
of the sum required to entirely free 
education in all the standards. There- 
fore before we commit ourselves as to 
how many standards we will free, we 
should consider what other urgent de- 
mands there are for expenditure on 
education. I know that this is an aspect of 
the question which has not'presented itself 
to some of my Scottish Colleagues ; but 
I entreat them to consider it before they 
decide to extinguish all school fees. 
Parents in Scotland take the keenest 
interest in the education of their children 
We have it in evidence that in Glas- 
w and Govan they urge the School 
ards to give somewhat higher educa- 
tion, and that when the question of fees 
is mentioned they say—‘‘ Never mind the 
expense: charge us a higher fee, we are 
quite willing to pay it.” It seems to 
me that a source of income so natural 
should not be closed. I hope that, on 
the contrary, when we are sacrificing s0 
much income from ordinary fees the 
Government may see their way to re- 
move that limitation which embarrasses 
the finance of some School Boards— 
namely, the maximum average fee of 
ninepence. I also hope that the Govern- 
ment will bear in mind a matter which 
will be urged on them by the Glas-« 
w School Board. They will find 


it is the deliberate and well-con- 
sidered view of the Gl Ww School 
Board that it would be well while giv- 
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ing to ev nt a right to have his 
child Lanai free in the lower stan- 
dards, to allow the School Board in a 
limited number of schools to charge fees. 
In Glasgow that would solve the financial 
difficulty which otherwise must be caused. 
The Government, in the hurry, supposed 
that if they gave the sum they first in- 
tended they would be able to free the first 
three standards. As a matter of fact, 
Glasgow would gain £17,000 and lose 
£22,000, leaving about £5,000 short. 
The Glasgow School Board say that if 
they were allowed to charge fees in a 
limited number of schools their finance 
would be restored, and out of the 
resources so obtained from the richer 
they would be able to lighten 
the burden to the poorer parents. 
I know the objection raised to such an 
arrangement is ‘“‘we do not like these 
class distinctions.” I agree it might 
not be a wise arrangement for country 
places and small towns, but there are 
cities in Scotland—Glasgow is one and 
Dundee another—where you have so 
mixed a population that some such 
arrangement is to be desired. The Glas- 
gow School Board have already at work 
as many as five different grades of 
schools, with different fees. This differ- 
ence in the fees has arisen in the most 
natural way—chiefly owing to the 

ial wants and previous habits of 
each district. Lastly, if we can afford 
to have free education, which I am in 
favour of, incommon with my colleagues, 
weshould doilltostop atthe 3rdstandard. 
We should try to carry out the principle 
and extend it to all the compulsory 
standards. But, on the other hand, 
in the large towns we should leave 
the School Boards free to work their 
own finance by having a limited number 
of fee paying schools, for those who 
may prefer them. 

*Mrz. SHAW STEWART: I appeal 
to my hon. Friend to withdraw his 
Amepvdment, Perhaps my appeal may 
come with a little more force to the 
hon. Member when I say that in my 
judgment free education in the abstract 
is not a good thing. I sympathize very 
much with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds (Mr. G. Balfour) 
when he said he regretted that this 
question of free education should have 
been floated in on the wave of a Local 
Government Bill. When I had the 
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honour of contesting a Scotch con- 
stituency in 1885 I did what I could to 
speak against Free Education because I 
am in favour of every man being as in- 
dependent as possible of the State, and 
T confess that I fear that free education 
will tend to undermine that indepen- 
dence that I hope will ever be a 
characteristic of my countrymen. ButI 
intend to support the Government for 
this simple reason, that they, in looking 
about for the best way of relieving 
the pressing burdens of the people, 
could look in no other direction than 
school fees. It is well known 
that the rates are not the most. 
pressing burdens in Scotland, and the 
Government therefore were bound to 
address their efforts to relieving the. 
burden of school fees. I hope that 
English Members will realize that 
whether we in Scotland are in favour 
offree education ornot, we areall agreed 
on this point—that school fees are the most. 
pressing burden, and the Government 
have no alternative but to apply this 
money totheirrelief. OnthisgroundIdo 
hope the hon. Member for Salford will 
withdraw his Amendment. I am sure 
no Scotch Member will regret that 
English Members have taken part in 
this interesting discussion, but with. 
this discussion I think my hon. Friend 
might be satisfied and withdraw his. 
Amendment. 


Me. MUNDELLA: I should not 
have intervened but for the speech 
of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Howorth). When an English 
Member takes part in a Scotch 
Debate and attempts to controvert the 
opinions expressed by Scotch Members. 
on both sides, then I think that I, 
having had some experience of Scotch 
education matters, having administered 
the Education Department for five and 
a half years, may venture to trouble 
the Committee. I should not like the 
speech of the hon. Member for Salford 
to go forth uncontradicted, not only be- 
cause of its effect in Scotland, but also 
because of its effect in England, and 
because I recognize as fully as any hon. 
Member in the House that what we 
are doing for Scotland we shall some 
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day, and I hope very soon, have to 
do for England. I am quite frank about 
that, although the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Richard Temple) seems to think that 
is @ very serious question. I confess I 
have a great deal of sympathy with 
the hon. Member for Salford, who has 
spoken with his usual evidences of sin- 
cerity, his usual urbanity, and courtesy, 
and no doubt he has placed before the 
House the very best case he 
could against free education. He 
has exhausted all the old reasons 
and he has added some of his own, 
which I have not heard before. I 
will endeavour to reply in order that 
the matter may be put fairly before the 
House and the country. The hon. 
Member lamented that the Party with 
which he was connected was parting 
with some of its best traditions. Well, 
the hon. Member has been but a short 
time a Member of this House; he has 
sat not for a very long time behind Her 
Majesty’s Government. But I can 
assure him that the longer he sits there 
the more frequently will he have to part 
with some of his traditions ; and I am 
quite sure that in doing so his Party 
will derive considerable advantage, and 
the country will be greatly benefited. 
That Party never parted with a tradition 
at a more opportune time than now in 
conferring what practically amounts to 
free education on Scotland. After the cour- 
teous concession made by the First Lord 
of the Treasury in the early part of the 
evening, I suspect the Government will 
be prepared to put enough money in the 
hands of Scotchmen to free education in 
all the compulsory standards, and will 
be ready to supplement that in order to 


make education entirely free throughout 
Scotland. Now, the hon. Member for 
Salford said he had considered this 
question of free education thoroughly, 
and that he found it mischievous in all 
its aspects; and he added that as an 
— it had proved an absolute 

ilure. Iam astounded at the auda- 
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city of this statement. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted from Matthew Arnold, and 
upon that I have something to say. 
I the honour of the friendship of. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold for many years; 
and it was my pleasure to have almost 
daily intercourse with him during the 
time I was at the Education Depart- 
ment, and I know his views upon free. 
education. When I was at the De- 
partment there was no man more 
opposed to free education than he was, 
and his views on free education are to 
be found in his Reports between the 

ears 1880 and 1885. During the time 

was at the Department nothing could 
be stronger than his protests against 
it; everything the hon. Member for 
Salford has advanced Mr. Matthew 
Arnold stated in that clear forcible 
style of his which made him such an 
effective critic, and made his writings so 
delightful to the reader. I had five and 
a half years of experience, and during 
that time had, as. Vice-President, to 
defend myself against Motions in favour 
of free education, sometimes from Scotch 
Members, sometimes from English 
Members ; but I was unable to budge 
in the least degree,- because I hada 
Chancellor of the Exchequer behind me; 
yet the whole of my experience during 
that time went to show that free educa- 
tion was necessary and inevitable. In 
1885 almost the first Act of Her 
Majesty’s Government was to appoint a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the 
state of education for the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb, and I was appointed a 


| Member of that Commission. I spent 


three months going through Europe. 
enquiring into the condition of these- 
afflicted classes, and at the same time I 
took the opportunity thoroughly to 
satisfy myself as to the working of free 
education in the countries I visited. I 
can well remember too that during the 
election of 1885, and I mention this 
that the hon. Member for Salford may 
know that the traditions of his Poy 
are not quite so strong as he supposes, 

remember I say that there was a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who went to 
Birmingham, and there made aspeech in 
favour of free education. Afterwards 
there was a great outcry of the Conser- 
vative party ainst free education, and 
the noble M wrote a letter to say that 
he thought that at all events fees should 
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be limited in eleméntary schools to a 
penny a week; but this was after he 
‘had made a capital h in favour of 
free education. ow, during the 
‘lection of 1885, I received a letter from 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in which he said— 

** You have startled me with your views on 
‘free education. I am to be sent by the 
Government to follow your footsteps, and I 
want to know where you have been? Where 
are these free schools of yours?’’ 


Well, I wrote and told him fairly where 
ZT had been, and what I had seen, and he 
aade his inquiries. But does his Report 
support the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite? I said to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—“‘You will have a great deal to 
unsay, a great deal to unlearn.” Now, 
the object of his inquiry was to ascertain 
the state of elementary education in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France; he 
had first to inquire as to the quality of 
the free education given; then as to 
the efficiency of the teachers, and the 
attendance at school. Now, if free 
education is a failure, how came it that 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has reported that 
our education is so much inferior to that 
of those countries where education is 
free ? How is it that he reports that the 
attendance in England is inferior to the 
attendance at free schools on the Con- 
tinent? He says, as the result of his 
inquiries at Lucerne, that within the 
period of the establishment of free 
education attendance has more than 
doubled; and he says that from time 
to time he visited schools where the 
masters answered him that for 10 
years there had not been a case of a 
single summons for non-attendance. 
He went to a school at Zurich, and he 
found all the children present with 
the exception of two, who were suffer- 
ing from fever. There is not a word 
here to show that free education has 
failed. Every reference that Matthew 
Arnold makes goes to prove that educa- 
tion in these free schools is excellent, 
and far superior to anything we can 
attain to here. Whenthe hon. Member 
speaks of the education at Salford, I 
wonder whether he would like a com- 

ison between the education in Zurich 
-and that in Salford. There is free educa- 
tion in Zurich, but it is infinitely superior 
to the education we are offering in Sal- 
ford. I remember when at the Educa- 
«tion Department that it was with the 
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age ote possible difficulty that we raised 
e half-time standard at Salferd above 
number two. There is no more com- 
parison between the education in Zurich 
and the education in Salford than be- 
tween the sun at noonday and a farthi 
candle. I only wish the hon. Mem 
for Salford would go through the 
Zurich schools and convince himself. 
Thehon. Member then spoke of America, 
and he said the attendance there was 62 
per cent, whereas in England it was 74 
per cent. Yes; but he forgot to say that 
education in America, except in two or 
three cities, is not compulsory at all, and 
the attendance in rural districts is so 
small that it bringe down the average 
enormously. Butin Boston the av 
attendance is 94 per cent. What shoals 
are best attended in England? The 
school that has the highest average 
attendance, and the poorest school in 
this Metropolis, is the Jews Free School. 
3,400 children attend, children of the 
rest parents, who hardly know a word 
of English, and > in a patois the 
teachers can scarcely understand. What 
schools are the best attended in Scot- 
land? The free schools of Edinburgh, 
where the average attendance is 95 per 
cent, while throughout the rest of Scot- 
land it is 75 or 76 per cent. Surely that 
is some evidence of the effect of free 
education. What is the condition of 
things now in Scotland? I know that 
during my experience of the Education 
Department two things were going on 
side by side in Scotland—an increasing 
number of children were being brought 
into contact with pauperism, and 
children were passing out of the schools 
ut an earlier age every year. Take the 
last Report of the Scotch Education 
Department and you find the same thing 
indicated, that there should be 100,000 
nore children on the register than there 
are. Look at the statistics of attendance 
at various ages and see how the numbers 
fell off as the children increase from 
seven years to 12 years, and you 
see there is a steady waste; and the dis- 
appearance of children from school at 
an early age is no doubt largely due to 
the higher fees as the children rise in 
standards. Now, the hon. epee | 
among other statements, said that though 
according to the Constitution of Prussia 
education was free, it was not so in fact. 
It ie quite true that under one Article 
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elementaryjeducationit is declared should 
be free; butthen under another Article 
the application of this principle is left 
to the decision of the Local Authority. 
It is only within the last few years that 
it has been taken to by the authorities, 
and free education is now rapidly ex- 
tending in Prussia. The hon. Member 
shakes his head, but I can assure him 
that is so. 12,000 children now enjoy 
free education in Berlin. I had the 
advantage of consulting the German 
Minister of Education, and I visited the 
schools with the permanent Secretary to 
the Education Department. I only wish 
we could see such schools in 
London. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the London School Board, 
to which I pay a high tribute, we 
have nothing to compare with the 
results of free education in Berlin. I 
conversed with the teachers, and I can 
assure hon. Members I did not make 
the visit with my mind made up; I took 
the part of the “‘ devil’s advocate,” and 
said all I could say against the system 
in order to get the defence. The ad- 
vantages, according to the teachers, were 
better attendance, less trouble in secur- 
ing attendance, no difficulty about keep- 
ing accounts, no trouble to enforce 

ayment, less expense of management, 
in fact, there was no comparison between 
the two systems—free education and 
fees. Ido not see how, in the face of 
facts like these, the hon. Member can 
object to this extension of free educa- 
tion to Scotland. I was glad to hear 
the speeches from Scotch Conservative 
Members in favour of this principle. I 
once said in this House that if I could 
be borh again I would be a Scotchman, 
and I am bound to say that the gifts of 
shrewdness and common sense with 
which Scotchmen are endowed encour- 
age me in that view. The hon. Member 
for Salford finds an objection in the 
fact that the children of the clerks and 
artizans, if sent to school with the 
wretched outcasts from the streets, 
would of necessity contract vicious and 
dirty habits. Now, I can tell him my 
experience in Munich. There I called 
upon our Consul and learned what I 
could about the system of free educa- 
tion there. This Consul in Bavaria is 
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well-known at the Foreign Office, a gen- 
tleman with the good English name of 
John Smith, who has married and 
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settled in Munich. I put the satie 
objection as the hon. Member, when the 
Consul said his children were educated 
at the free school, and he said 10 
distinction was made at the schools, the 
children of rich and poor meet together, 
and not more than 1 per cent of the 
population sent their children anywhere 
else than to the free schools. When I 
= the difficulty of children learning 
ad habits, bad manners, bad lan: 
and contracting diseases, he said the 
middle classes, when they send their 
children to school, take care of all these 
things. We have no such difficulties - 
here, he said. First, there is the notifica- 
tion of diseases required, and children 
are not allowed to attend school if there 
is any disease in their homes, and then 
there is a school society that looks after 
the children so that you cannot distin- 
guish in the schools the rich from the 
poor. The system of self-help prevails. 
All this is very astounding to an Eng- 
lishman. I remember at Lucerne a 
Member of Parliament told me he sent 
his children to be educated at the 
free school, and in fact there was 
no support for a | pgs teacher, 
I visited a high school for girls there, 
andI heard a professor giving such 
lessons in mathematics as I never heard 
before given in such a school, and I 
remarked to the teacher, ‘‘ You have no 
poor children here.” Then I was assured 
that I was mistaken, and I was told 
what great things these free schools had 
done for the country, how free education 
had made the rich and poor sympathize 
with each other; and it was mentioned 
that there were five poor children in the 
school for whom there was daily com- 
petition among the other scholars as to 
who should take them home to dinner. 
These are some of the advantages of the 
system. I see some Members opposite 
smile ; but let me remind them that this 
was the practice in Scotland in the old 
time, a practice which I hope will come 
again. It is the true democratic system 
which teaches mutual respect between 
rich and poor. I cannot allow this 
statement of the hon. Gentleman to go 
forth uncontradicted—that free education 
has been tried throughout Europe and 
has failed; or that it has been tried in 
America and has failed. A reference to 
the Technical Education Commission 
Report, one of the best documents we 
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have on the subject, will show how 
the system has been in 
Switzerland. The hon. Member has not 
mentioned. the experience of our 
English Colonies. In all our free 
colonies education is free. Throughout 
the whole of the English-speaking 
ple of the world, except ourselves, 
there is free elementary education. On 
the Continent we have it in Switzerland, 
in France, in Italy, parts of Bavaria, 
Austria, and the greater part of Ger- 
many. I cannot doubt that what the 
Government are doing to-day is one of 
the best things they have done since 
they have held office. I believe it will 
rove a blessing in Scotland and will 
elp Scotchmen to maintain their high 
position, and Iam quite sure that when 
once this has been conceded to Scotland, 
England will not have long to wait for 
a similar advantage. 


*Sm E. HAMLEY (Birkenhead) : This 
is indeed a very small sub-section, but 
' it contains very much. The proposal 
it includes is like the genie who was 
confined in the small box which the 
fisherman who found it could carry in 
~ his hand, but who, when the seal was 
removed, sprang up to gigantic di- 
mensions and overspread the whole 
country. Yet, Scotch Members have 
the audacity to tell us English Members 
that this is no concern of ours. Why, 
we have infinitely more concern in 
it than they have, for the effect of 
this measure will extend far indeed be- 
yond the kingdom of Scotland. It 
means this, and only this—free educa- 
tion throughout Scotland, so far as the 
sum in question will admit of—a sum 
which has been so largely augmented 
during the present sitting by the un- 
fortunate concessions of the Government. 
And this being the case, everybody 
knows that this is the first step towards 


what all must admit to be the wide and 
debatable land of free education. Then 
there have been endeavours to persuade 
the House by a kind of hocus-pocus that 
this sum is a free gift and will not fall 
asa burden upon any part of the com- 
munity. But it is evident that if a 
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County Council applies part ofits funds 
to an absolutely new purpose, it can only 
be at the expense of some other purpose. 
If the Councils received these revenues 
without restriction they could not apply 
them to the payment of school - fees ; 
they must esl ran to other local 
urposes. These other purposes must 
ber be provided for, <i the only way 
in which County Councils ean provide for 
them is by means of rates. Thus, we- 
see, not only that the burden will fall on 
the community, but on what part of it 
it will fall. The children of part of the 
people will be educated at the expense of 
another part—and that other part will be 
the ratepayers. This will mean too often 
that the children of the idle and the. 
dissolute will be a charge upon the. 
industrious and the frugal. Andif this 
measure is adopted for Scotland, does 
anybody think it can be withheld from 
England ? It cannot be withheld, and we 
shall see the whole country committed— 
to what extent we know not—to what can- 
not but be called a revolutionary and 
Communistic policy, in which nobody 
will educate his own children, and 
everybody will educate the children of 
somebody else. And if this state of 
things is indeed approaching, it is a 
coming event which casts dark shadows 
before it—the shadows of a time when 
the unfortunate ratepayer will take his 
place beside the unfortunate landholder 
as the proper object of legislative 
plunder. If the Government really. 
means to introduce the subject of free 
education, is this the way todo it? Is 
it fitting to place this great, this mo- 
mentous, subject before the country in 
the corner of a Bill to which the Govern- 
ment itself dares not attach its real. 
character? Let us hope that the 
Government will be persuaded to find. 
a wise remedy for an unwise measure. 
I-would suggest that as it has already 
postponed other sub-sections of the 


opposite, that all may be considered 
together, so it might postpone this also. 
for the same purpose. 


Mx. CALDWELL: I have great 
respect for the views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and no one on this side, I am 
sure, will grudge them this opportunity 
of expressing their views on questions 
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which will affect their constituencies. 
As for myself, in 1885 I expressed my- | 4trang: 


self in favour of free education, declar- 
ing, however, that it should be effected 
by the Imperial Parliament out of the 
Imperial purse. I still hold that 
opinion; but, at the same time, it has 
come about that the Government are 
willing to concede free education in 
another way, and the responsibility for 
the concession resting with the Govern- 
ment I have no objection to receiving 
it. At the same time, as representing 
the ratepayers, I must point out that 
this money is given in relief of local 
taxation as a just contribution of per- 
sonalty, and is justas muchthe property 
of the ratepayers as the amount given 
to England and Ireland is the property 
of the ratepayers in those countries. It 
is no use for the Government to try to 
make out that it is open to them to 
-devote the money to this or that purpose. 
They have dealt with it on the footing 
that it is at their disposal for purposes 
of free education. I might turn round 
and say that that is unfair to the rate- 
payer ; but I look on it altogether as a 
temporary expedient, as‘far as the rate- 
payers are concerned. It is impossible 
to overlook the fact that the moment 
free education is conceded to Scotland, 
it will be agitated for in England, and 
that in the future at elections we shall 
find candidates pledging themselves to 
support a measure for free education. 
The result will be that you will require 
to face the questionin England. Now, 
how can you do that? You have given 
this money to the ratepayers in England, 
and they will not allow themselves to 
be saddled with the burden of free 
education, as the ratepayers of Scotland 
have done. The ratepayers of England 
will refuse to allow themselves to be 
‘taxed for the support of denuminational 
schools. You will, therefore, be obliged 
‘to pay for free education in England 
out of the Imperial purse, and when 
you do that you will be obliged to give 
the ratepayers of Scotland their just 
rights, which they are now bein 

denuded of. For this reason I look 
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upon the present process as a temporary 
ement to be followed by a system 
of free education all over the country at 
the g ren of the State. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is in his place, I will call his 
attention to the fact that the proposal of 
his Budget was that this grant in aid 
was to be made as a just contribution 
of personalty to local taxation; but that, 
as a matter of fact,the contribution from 
the Probate Duty is now being handed 
over to the Local Authorities in relief 
of school fees. What, I would ask, has 
become of all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
grand principles? 

“Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not think that 
the Government have a right to com- 
plain of the length to which the Debate 
has gone, because it must be admitted 
that it has travelled over a very im- 
portant phase of the education question ; 
and when I hear my hon. and gallant 
Friend complain of the action of the 
Government in this matter, I can only 
regret that he was not in the Hou se to 
give expression to his opinions at a 
time when such expression might have 
been most important. The right hon, 
Member for Sheffield has given a long 
and very interesting, and if, without 
offence, I may say so, a somewhat auto- 
biographical discourse on free education, 
which he began by telling my hon. 
Friend that as usual the Tory Party had 

iven up their traditions, and that if my 

on. Friend sat much longer in the 
House he must accustom himself to such 
surrenders. Whether, however, these 
strictures are right or wrong, they come 
very oddly from a right hon. Gentleman 
who, by his own admission, always 
opposed free education while he was 
Education Minister. Among the auto- 
biographical incidents he gave us 
was one to the offect that he had 
constantly had to defend the exist- 
ing system br gi five or six years, 
because he had to deal with an economi- 


cal Chancellor of the {Exchequer, who 
was, I believe, a Scotch Member—the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
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Childers.) I do not know how far the 
principle of the solidarity of the Govern- 
ment is admitted in these days; but I 
have never before heard one Member of 
the Administration get up and say that 
he was prevented from carrying out 
his convictions by one of his own 
Colleagues. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I said nothing 
of the kind. I said just the reverse. 
What I stated was, that during my 
whole career at the Education Depart- 
ment the idea was slowly growing up in 
my mind that free education was 
inevitable. 

*Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not recol- 
lect the right hon. Gentleman making 
that remark. I have no doubt he made it, 
if he says he did; but, at all events, he 
spoke of having defended his policy at 
that time against the advocates of free 
education, and of having had behind 
him an economical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I now leave the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
sistency and turn to the question 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
havechanged their opinions, which is the 
material point. The whole burden of the 
interesting and able speech of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Howorth) was 
that the Government had conceded the 
principle of free education for Scotland ; 
and my hon. Friend and Relative, the 
Member for Central Leeds (Mr. G. Bal- 
four), said that free education had been 
floated in surreptitiously on the wave of 
a Local Government Bill. Now, Sir, I 
frankly admit thatif the Government had 
really done what they are accused of 
having done, if they had accepted the 


principle of free education for Scotland 
on the spur of the moment, in the course 
of| a discussion in Committee upon a 
Local Government Bill, they would 
have given just cause of complaint 
to a large portion of the Conserva- 
tive Party, who have over and over 
again stated that they object on 
principle to free education. But I 
do not admit that the Government 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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have done this. It must be observed 
that there are two main objections to 
free education. An educational objec- 
tion and arating objection. As regards’ 
the first we have to ask ourselves how 
free education will affect school attend- 
ance, a question, not of princi. le, but 
a question to be determined the 
educational ideas and foeeli of 
each community. The hon. Mom- 
bers for Leeds and Salford do not 
sufficiently consider the traditional. 
desire of the whole Scotch population 
for education. There may be countries 
in which education will not be promoted 
by being given for nothing; but I do 
not think Scotland is one of them. I 
believe that the ingrained love of 
the Scotch people for education will 
protect it against that danger. The 
only result of making education 6: 
will be that more Scotch parents wi 
take advantage of it. As re 

the second vbjection, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford argues that the Com- 
mittee are asked to commit themselves 
to a large-and indefinite expenditure 
which cannot be limited to primary 
schools, but must be extended to 
secondary schools. But I would point. 
out to my hon. Friend that the Govern- 
ment are not committing themselves 
to a principle which will require 
indefinite expenditure in the future, but. 
they are giving a specific sum, allocated 


out of the Imperial Exchequer, for Scotch 
porpares. he hon. Member expresses 
is strong dislike to acknowledging any 


abstract metaphysical right in a parent 
to have his children educated for no- 
thing. Of course, I admit there is no 
such right; no man has a right to say 
that he chooses to have a large family, 
and because he has one the State or the 
locality must bear the cost of their 
education. That is a principle not 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
nor, I believe, by the greater number: 
of those who sit on the Ministerial side 
of the House. I absolutely deny that. 
we are opening up a vista of indefinite 
expenditure ; and those who say so mis- 
understand the proposed concession of 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House. The general result of what has 
been done is that whereas we originall 

said we would give £170,000 towards. 
lessening or abolishing school fees, 
we uow give £220,000. But we 
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have not promised to give more 
than the £220,000. We have only 
promised to give that amount of money 
under an arrangement which, to the best 
of our ability, will go in the direction 
of relieving the poorer classes from the 
yment of school fees. I maintain 
fiat this concession is not giving free 
education. To give a particular sum, 
iously allocated to the relief of 
ocal taxation, to the diminution of the 
cost of education is in no sense com- 
mitting the Government to free educa- 
tion in Scotland or in England. 
No doubt the original plan was to 
ive this money in relief of rates; 
ut the ratepayers of Scotland them- 
selves, as far as we had any power of 
ing their opinions, said they would 
rather it was given to aid education. 
We accepted that, and the original plan 
has been modified still further in the 
same direction by expressions of opinion 
from Scotch Members on both sides of 
the House. But the original intention 
remains unimpaired. It was always in- 
tended to give this money to the relief 
of Scotchmen in the manner most 
agreeable to Scotchmen; and the man- 
ner which proved to be most agreeable 
was that it should be given in aid of 
schools. We, however, do not commit 
ourselves to any increase of the sum in 
case it should prove inadequate, as it 
may prove inadequate to free all the 
compulsory standards. We commit 
ourselves to no general proposition that 
a deficiency, if deficiency there be, shall 
be filled up either from the Imperial 
Exchequer or the local rates. We 
acknowledge no right on the part of 
pees to get their children educated 
or nothing. And that being the case, I 
absolutely deny that in any sense we 
have committed ourselves to the prin- 
ciple of free education. I thought it 
necessary to make these remarks, because 
the whole of this debate appears to 
have turned upon what we regard as a 
total misconception of the policy of the 
Government, and it was absolutely 
necessary that some Member of the 
Government should correct that false 


impression. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has stated 
the case in a very fair manner, and 
has recalled the Oommittee to the 
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tone in which this question ought. 
to have been discussed. I am quite 
sure that every member who is pre- 
sent to-day will draw a lesson of hope as 
regards the future. They will see how 
very quietly and pleasantly a great con- 
troversy can be settled in a single even- 
ing after causing much bad blood for a 
long period of time. It appears to me 
to be very unfair to taunt the Govern-- 
ment with having given way, and 
especially for hon. Gentlemen to do so, 
who, if they had attended the Debates 
in this House on Scotch affairs as they 
have very freely attended the Divisions, 
must have noticed that what has hap- 
pened to-night has not seriously changed 
the situation which has been confront- 
ing the House of Commons for a month. 
The Lord Advocate stated in the most 
complete and frank manner on the intro- 
duction of the Bill that the Government 
were prepared to accede to what was 
the all but unanimous voice of Scotland, 
as represented by its Members, on the 
question of devoting Scotland’s share of 
the Probate Duty in the main to free 
education. The history of this question 
is the most remarkable I ever remem- 
ber. One hon. Member, as far as I 
know, has the entire credit of what has 
been done. He canvassed his colleagues 
and through them canvassed the Scotch 
nation, and the Scotch nation decided in 


a day in favour of free education. The 
Government have now conceded to the 
wish of almost the united body of Scotch 
Members, and are going to devote the 
major part of this money to free educa- 
tion. Well, what has happened to- 
night? What has happened to-night is 
that we have had a bit of Home Rule. 
The Government acting as a Govern- 
ment have yielded to the wish of the 
Scottish nation. I am not going to 
draw any extensive lesson from that; 
and I may say I am not sure that be- 


cause Scotland is ripe for free 
education, free education in Eng- 
land is a thing of to-morrow. 


I do not think it necessary to argue that 
point, What weare proud of is that asa 
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Parliament we have got free education 
‘for Scotland to-day. Theonly point on 
which I differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that he has put such limits on 
what we are doing for Scotland in the 
ourse of this Session. He says that only 
the limited sum named isto be given for 
free education in Scotland. e have 
already got £225,000, and when we 
come toClause 23, relating tothe Probate 
Duty, we shall seek to get the whole of 
that Duty, and to obtain such an in- 
crease of the grant as will cover all 
the compulsory standards of elementary 
education, with the exception possibly 
of a few thousands of pounds 
which, now that free education 
is once conceded, it-is quite plain 
Parliament must find in some way 
-oranother. It appears to me that thisis 
avery good night's work, andI think we 
should only spoil it by trying to make it a 
matter of Party triumph. We admit that 
the Government have treated us well, but 
we deserve to be treated well, for we 
have done a great work for Scotland in 
the past, and I now congratulate the 
House on the prospects of the future. 


Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmar- 
nock): I think we are all greatly in- 
debted to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Shoffield (Mr. 
Mundella) for his valuable contribution 
to this discussion on free education, and 
I do not think that the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Sir E. 
Hamley) detracted one iota from the 
forceand weightofthat speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant spoke of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend 
as an autobiographical speech; but 
to my mind autobiographical speeches 
giving the results of personal 
experiences and investigations are often 
the best speeches we can have on 
matters of practical administration. The 
‘proposals of her Majesty’s Government 
in favour of free education have been 
discussed by hon. Members opposite on 
the ground of principle, but since the 
introduction of the Bill up to this very 
evening, not a single note of dissent has 
been heard from those on the benches 
Opposite in regard to these proposals on 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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the score of principle. It is too late 
now for a determined opposition on that 
ground, and I sincerely hope that the 
lish Members, who may be opposed 
to education for their own country, 
will, at least as regards Scotland, allow 
the wishes of the Scotch Members, 
supported as they are to a large extent 
by the Government, to be carried into 
effect. Scotland wants free education, 
as far as that education is compulsory, 
and we think the wishes of the Scottish 
poole ought not to be thwarted by the 
nglish Members, many of whom in 
persistently voting against the views 
ut forward by the Bootch Members, 
ave probably done so contrary to their 
own better feeling and sense of what is 
right. I would urge upon hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that it will be most unwise 
on their part to continue their opposition 
to this proposal, because by so doing 
they will be tending to convert the 
whole of the Scottish people into a band 
of Home Rulers, a result which, viewed 
as a matter of principle, would be far 
worse for them than the contemplation 
of that free education which is so much 
wanted in Scotland. 


*Sm R. TEMPLE (Worcestershire, 
Evesham): I feel bound to state my 
own position as an English Conservative 
upon this question—a position which 
is largely shared by my colleagues on 
these benches. The Government have 
been kind enough to explain that the 
tendency of this clause is not really 
towards free education in Scotland; 
but the question is, how is the matter 
understood by hon. Members opposite, 
especially by the Scotch Members, and 
a certain portion of the English Mem- 
bers, who agree with them? I have 
carefully listened to all that has been 
said during this debate, and I under- 
stand that this clause does, in the 
estimation of hon Members opposite, 
amount to a recognition by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and by this 
House, of the principle that it is 
good for those who are not abso- 
lutely poor to have their children edu- 
cated at the public expense without the 
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payment of any fee whatever. That 
is a principle against which we Conser- 
vative Members have persistently pro- 
tested. I myself have made repeated 
declarations against free education to 
my constituents during my election, and 
those declarations I have renewed at 


meetings which I have since attended ; 
and I must add that, when I made 
those declarations, I believed I was 
speaking and acting up to the principles 
of that great Party to which I am 
pow to belong. There is no more 
oyal Party man on this side of the 
House than I am; nevertheless, when I 
come to choose between Party allegiance 
on the one hand and my own declarations 
on the other, [ am bound to stand to my 
declarations. I ask my Parliamentary 
comrades to take warning from what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield to-night. 
He is a great educational authority, and 
he has distinctly told us to-night that 
the future policy of the Party opposite 
is to be the introduction of this principle 
of free education into England. Then 
I would remind the Government not 
only on my own part, but I venture to 
think I may also speak for hon. Mem- 
bers around me, that when this wedge 
which has been inserted on behalf of 
Scotland comes to be applied to England 
we intend to resist it. The principle of 
most of us on this side of the House is 
that of principiis obsta. Let us, on this 
occasion, register our protest against 
the policy embodied in this clause, so 
that, hereafter, we may derive what 
moral force that protest may give us 
when the case is brought nearer home. 
If we do that then we shall have a 
chance for success in the coming contest, 
if it shall ever come. But if we flinch 
now we shall deservedly lose any chance 
which we might otherwise have. 


*Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR: I have no 
fault to find with the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton division of Glasgow 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) except so far as he 
claimed the result of to-night’s pro- 
ceedings as ‘‘a bit of Home Rule.” I 
venture to say he misdescribed our pro- 
ceedings in that allusion, and that what 
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is being done is rather a bit of anticipa- 
tory Local Government. We havenow, I 
hope, obtained a hold, not altogether on 
free education, but to the extent of free 
education in the compulsory standards. 
But my object in rising was to call 
attention to the position of Scotland in 
regard to the present expenses of edu- 
cation. In answer to a question put by 
me on the 24th of last month, the Lord 
Advocate gave approximate figures as 
to the cost of education in each of the 
five compulsory standards, the result 
being that for infants the sum expended 
was £37,000; in Standard I., £38,000; 
in Standard II., £42,000; in Stan- 
dard III., £50,000; in Standard IV., 
£66,000; and in Standard V., £48,000 
—the total amounts being £281,000, 
a sum which the Lord Advocate con- 
sidered to be over the mark, giving it 
approximately at £265,000. The net 
result of what has been done is that 
we have carried out the Government 
plan of making the first three standards 
free, and we only now want a sum of 
£22,000 to clear all the compulsory 
standards. That will be but a small 
amount to take from the rates, sup- 
posing we do not get it from the Na- 
tional Exchequer; and I am sure the 
people of Scotland will not grudge such 
@ sum in return for the great advantage 
of freeing the whole of the compulsory 
standards. 


*Mr. H. DAVENPORT (Leek): It 
will be remembered that at the Election 
of 1885 an authorized programme, pub- 
lished in the Zimes, of September 18, 
1885, wasissuedto the Liberal Party, and 
in @ paragraph relating to gratuitous 
education the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian( Mr. Gladstone) 
put forward all the standing arguments 
against free education. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that anything which 
cost nothing was not valued by the 
recipients, and that the State ought not 
to do for an individual or a class what 
they ought to do for themselves, that 
the action of the State was not to be 
preferred to that of the great religious 
communities—that free education was 
incompatible with definite religious 
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teaching, and would lower the charac- 
ter of the teaching in elementary 
schools. 


Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick): The 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Howorth) 
has spoken, among other things, about 
what he terms “human strata” and the 
damage that might result from these 
human strata being mixed up in one 
school. He also spoke of the working 
class as thriftless and improvident. I 
should rather lke to see the hon. Gen- 
tleman go down to Salford and address 
the working men there, face to face, in 
the language he has employed with 
regard to them here to-night. He has 
also stated that we are guilty of a mis- 
nomer when we talk of free education ; 
and of course we admit that though 
the poorer class may not directly pay 
school fees they do not altogether 
escape the incidence of those fees, be- 
cause they pay their share in the 
contributions they make towards the 
Imperial Exchequer. But the hon. 
Gentleman went on to say it was the 
aim of the working man to shift the 
burdens of bis class on to the shoulders 
of another class—an assertion he would 
find it very difficult to prove. The 
working class know very well that 
what is called free education cannot be 
absolutely free, and the position they 
take is this, ‘‘ You compel us to send 
our children to school, and punish us if 
we do not pay the school fees. This is 
a tax upon us quite as much as the 
. rate. It is no longer a private 

uty on our part to send our children 
to school; it is a State duty, and all we 
- ask is that instead of having to pay the 
whole of the education tax when the 
children are young, let us have it spread 
over the course of our lives.” I greatly 
regret to hear anyone say that free 
education is calculated to sap the 
independence of the working man, and 
I deny the assertion. The working 
man, in asking for free education, is 
simply asking Parliament, which has 
the control of the Exchequer, to extend 
the tax he will have to pay that it 
may be less onerous than if it were 
payable within a limited period. 

dir. H. Davenport 
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Dr. CAMERON: Havinglistened with 
great interest to this debate, I feel myself 


very much in the position of the 


American poet, who said : 
“Do I sleep, do I dream, do I wander in 
doubt ; 


Or is our civilization a failure and the 
cable paid out ?”’ 

I find not only on this side of the House 
is there unanimous support to the pro- 
posal contained in this clause; but we 
also find that we have with us hon, 
Gentlemen who, eight years ago, would 
as soon have thought of countenancing 
Disestablishment as free education. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant has said that the 
Government do not go for the principle 
of free education; and I wish to em- 
phasize his utterance on that point, 
coming, as it does, after what has been 
said by the President of the Local 
Government Board, and outside this 
House by the Marquess of Lothian, as 
showing the necessity for maintaining 
a guarded attitude in this matter. I 
regret that the speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield to-night was not made as far 
back as 1881, for had it been made then 
we should long ago have had free educa- 
tion in Scotland. I have looked up the 
Debate which took place in that year, 
and I confess to a feeling of astonish- 
ment at the ingenuity now displayed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He has 
argued to-night that if fees were 
abolished, we should have increased 
attendance; but in 1881 he said the 
constant complaint was that of absentee- 
ism, and that where compulsion had 
produced the most regular attendance 
was in North Germany, Saxony, and 
Wurtemburg, where the fees were paid 
regularly and had been so paid from 
time immemorial. Although at that 
time the right hon. Gentleman was 
opposed to free education, he showed 
that he was, toacertain extent, endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, for he said 
he would not assert that the time would 
not come when they would have free 
education in Scotland. The cruellest 
cut of all, however, as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman is concerned, occ 
with regard to the Heriot Schools, which 
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at the time were giving free education 
to some 6,000 children. The right hon. 
Gentleman introduced a Bill for the re- 
vision of educational endowments, under 
which the Heriot Free Schools were 
put an end to altogether. My right hon. 
Friend stated that if he were to be born 
again he would be born a Scotchman. 
Well, since the year 1881 he has been 
born a Scotchman, in spirit, if not in 
flesh ; and I sincerely congratulate him 
on the great advance he has made since 
the period I have referred to. 


Srrk A. ORR-EWING (Dumbarton) ' 
I am quite sure that the Scotch Members 
generally will thank the Government for 
the course they have taken in regard 
to this question, and I am perfectly 
certain they will never have cause to 
regret it. I do not think, however, that 
the hon. Member for the Hawick burghs 
(Mr. A. L. Brown) fairly represented the 
feeling of the Scotch Members when he 
put it that by compelling the working 
man to send his children to school they 
were imposing a heavy burden on him. 


Itis my belief that the people of Scot- 
land have a far higher appreciation of 
the value of education than that, and 
that they are proud to be able to educate 
their children in a manner fitting them 
for the positions they have to fill in after 
life. I should not have supported this 
measure had it not been that Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian Schools are 
placed on exactly the same terms. If 
schools in England are all put on an 
equal footing, I take it that the people of 
England will not refuse to accept a 
similar measure, 


*Mr. MARK STEWART: As one of 
the few Scotch Members on this side of 
the House who issued an election address 
in 1885 which expressed an opinion in 
favour of free education, I wish to say 
that I am heartily glad that the Govern- 
ment have taken the action they have 
done to-night. The question must be 


looked at from a practical point of view. 
In the case of poor parents at present it 


is almost impossible to get convictions 
for non-attendance at school in Scotland, 
except in particularly bad cases. I hope 


{Jury 11, 1889} 
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that the educational provisions of this 
Bill will give a great impetus to higher 
education ; and, again, I say I heartily 
congratulate the Government on having 
followed the principle they have laid 
down in their Bill 


*Smm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I de- 
sire, as an English Member, to point 
out to the Committee that the applica- 
tion of public money in the direction of 
free education which has been proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, is in 
accordance with the unanimous opinion 
of the Scotch Members in this House. 
When the hon. Member for Glasgow 


and other hon. Members opposite twit 
Conservative Members with a change of 
opinion on the question of free educa- 
tion, I reply to them that it is simply 
owing to their own fallacious use of the 
term ‘‘free education,” for the pro- 
osals of the Government are strictly 
imited, in the first place, to Scotland, 
and, inthe second place, to a certain 
fixed contribution. They are also 
limited to the compulsory standards; 
and, further than this, care has been 
taken that nv injury shall be done to 
denominational schools; asthe proposals 
of the Government insure that no injury 
shall be done to denominational schools. 
Again, I hold that these preposals 
take away that which is distinctly a blot 
on our present educational system; I 
refer to the necessity that is now im- 
posed on the poorest parents, who can- 
not afford to pay the pence for their 
children’s education, of going to the 
Guardians of the Poor in order to obtain 
relief. They are compelled to send 
their children to school, and at the same 
time they are compelled to pauperize 
themselves by going to the Guardians. 
This, I think, should not be the case ; 
and therefore I most heartily support 
the proposals of the Government. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 245 ; 
Noes 52.—(Div. List, No. 197.) 

*Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR: The effect 
of my Amendment would have been, 
assuming that the amount at the 
disposal of the authorities for the relief 
of the payment of fees was not sufficient 
to cover all the compulsory standards, 
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that the money should have been de- 


voted to the relief of rates in the higher 
rather than the lower standards. But 
the Government have already conceded 
so much to Scottish feeling and sen- 
timent that I confidently trust that 
they will be found of the same mind on 
the Report stage as they are at present. 
Under the circumstances, I will accept 
the assurance of the Lord Advocate that 
he will consider this point before the Re- 
port stage, and therefore do not propose 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I may 
remark that the question may or may 
not become important, accordingly as 
the Government decide on other points. 


Dr. CAMERON: I do not think that 
anything would be gained by proceeding 
with the next Amendment which stands 
on the Paper, and I therefore beg to 
move to report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Question, ‘‘That the Chairman do 


report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress, to sit to- 
morrow. 


AUDIT (ARMY AND NAVY ACCOUNTS) 
BILL. (No. 314.] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I do not 
think that this Bill ought to be read a 
second time withoutan explanation from 
the Government as to its provisions. I 
therefore move that the Debate be now 
adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Blane.) 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that 
the House will not adjourn the Debate. 
The Bill is simply to enable the Comp- 
troller and the Auditor General to audit 
certain accounts which he has not the 


Mr. W. P. Siuclair 
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power to do, and I trust that the House 
will give the necessary authority. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, West): I 
hope that my hon. Friend will not 
persist in his Motion. At the same 
time, I may point out it would have been 
more convenient if the Secretary for 
War, in the first place, could have given 
the information which the First Lord 
of the Treasury has now given under 
pressure. 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): My name was not on the 
back of the Bill, and therefore I could 
not intervene. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time,and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (LEASEHOLDERS) BILL 
(No. 31.) 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [4th April] read, 
and discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL. (No. 208.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


GLEBE LANDS OCCUPATION BILL, 
(No. 62.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
MOTION. 


0 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD (MEY- 
RICK ENDOWMENT). 


*Mre. STUART RENDEL 
gomeryshire): I beg to move— 


‘*That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she may be 
graciously pleased to withhold Her consent to 
the Statute made by the Governing Body of 
Jesus College, Oxford,on the 2nd February, 
1889, amending the Statute of the Oollege con- 
cerning the Meyrick Endowment,” 


(Mont- 
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It is. within the knowledge of every 
one interested in Welsh educational 
affairs that the important Meyrick En- 
dowment in connection with Jesus 
College was remodelled under the 
Universities Acts. The settlement 
thus made by the Universities Oom- 
mission and confirmed by the Act of 
1887 is recorded in the Statutes of 
Jesus College, and was stated fully 
by the Departmental Committee of 
1881, over which Lord Aberdare 
presided. It has unfortunately hap- 
pened that a sum of £20,000, which 
should under this settlement have *been 
dealt with by the Charity Com- 
missioners for the benefit of Wales, 
has not been so dealt with. That 
sum has now gone to Jesus Col- 
lege, to which it does not morally 
belong, and it has gone to purposes for 
which it was never intended by the 
Universities Commission, and it is 
with the view of securing that the 
money shall be maintained intact for 
the purposes for which it was intended 
that the present notice of opposition has 
been given. If we can only receive an 
assurance that there is no intention 
whatever of encroaching upon the 
income or corpus of the £20,000, my 
hon. Friends from Wales and myself 
will be quite ready to accept it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She may be 
graciously pleased to withhold Her consent to 
the Statute made by the Governing Body of 
Jesus College, Oxford, on the 2nd of February. 
1889, amending the Statute of the College 
concerning the Meyrick Endowment.’’—(Mr. 
Stuart Rendel), 

*Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I hope the House will not assent 
to the Motion proposed by my hon. 
Friend. It is in the interest of educa- 
tion in Wales that this Statute has 
been passed by the college. The hon. 
Gentleman says that the money does not 
properly belong to the college. In 
that statement the hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeds in the assumption that the Charity 
Commissioners did not do their duty in 
respectto thissum. Asa matter of fact 
they made no order about it, and the 
legal right to the money is in the college, 
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and was confirmed by the Court of 
Chancery. The hon. Gentleman also 
agrees to withdraw his Motion if an 
assurance is given that there is no in- 
tention of encroaching further on the 
fund. The charge of £200 a year fora 
Celtic library is not a charge on this or 
any other fund. The Statute was passed 
for the promotion of a Celtic sibedey, 
and I am persauded hon. Members from 
Wales will agree that the promotion of 
Celtic study will be really advantageous 
to the people of Wales. I suppose the 
hon. Gentleman would rather there were 
scholarships or exhibitions. Let me 
take three distinguished Welshmen in 
the House as examples of the benefit 
which might be afforded by this Celtic 
library. The hon. Member himself 
was a member of Riel College, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Denbighshire (Mr. O. Morgan) was a 
member of Baliol Oullege, and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Merioneth- 
shire (Mr. T. Ellis), who had done him- 
self so much credit by the honours he 
took at Oxford, was a member of New 
Clare. They did not go to Jesus 
College, the national Welsh College ; 
but what an advantage it would 
have been to them if they had 
been enabled to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded by this 
Celtic library within the walls of Jesus 
College. So far from this being a local 
object, it is a general object. It is in- 
tended for the benefit of education in 
Wales, and I hope the House will not 
interfere with it. 


Mr.T.E. ELLIS(Merionethshire): At 
the time the University Commissioners 
sanctioned the change in the Statutes 
of Jesus College, this £20,000 was, to a 
large extent, compensation for changes 
made in the constitution of the college. 
At that time Jesus College was open 
not merely to Welshmen, but to others, 
No part of the £20,000 was laid by in 
order to enable Welshmen to be edu- 
cated in Wales, and so educated as to 
be able to avail themselves of education 
m the University. It seems to me that 
to enable Welshmen not merely to study 
the mysteries of Celtic literature in the 
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library of Jesus College, but to go from 
Wales to the various colleges of the 
University is the greatest help that can 
possibly be giventhem. The argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman can very 
well be turned against himself. It is 
rather remarkable that Jesus College, 
which is supposed to be a completely 
Welsh College, has not one of its own 
members in this House representing 
any Welsh constituency, whereas several 
hon. Gentlemen, who have been edu- 
cated in other colleges, are the Repre- 


' gentatives of Welsh constituencies. 


Since the right hon. Gentleman has been 


kind enough to refer to myself, I may 
give him this experience, that the 
greatest help which the University or 
this House can give to Welsh boys is 
to give them good schools in Wales 
from which they can to the 
University. I am afraid that the 
requirements of the schools are such 
that very little time, indeed, is allowed 
for the ordinary undergraduate to go 
into anything that he is actually 
required to go into. It is very little 
time any fellow-countryman of mine 
can give to the mysteries of the Celtic 
language until he has got his degree in 
some of the other schools. This is 


really a case in which the Charity Com- 


missioners and Jesus College have, 
either by intention or accident, broken 
faith with Wales. A distinct promise 
was made by the Governing Body of 
Jesus College to the University Com- 
missioners and the Charity Commis- 
sioners that this £20,000 should be put 
by in order to promote and develop 
education in Wales with a view ulti- 
mately, of course, to enable young 
Welshmen to go to the University of 
Oxford. Through the neglect—the 
shameful neglect—of the Charity Com- 
missioners, this £20,000 has, it seems, 
lapsed again to its old control. This 
House, by sanctioning this scheme, 
would be sanctioning a breach of faith 
with the Welsh people. I even go 
further. It seems to me that Welshmen 
have a claim not merely on this 
£20,000, but on the interest during the 
last eight years. For eight years we 
have been deprived of the income from 
the £20,000, and after eight years’ 


Mr. T. #. Ellis 
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suffering the only consolation we get is 
to be robbed of the £20,000 itself. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): The hon. Gentleman is desirous 
that this fund shall be apportioned in a 
particular way. This fund is at the 
absolute disposal of Jesus Oollege, 
and they propose to distribute it in 
another way. That way may not be, 
in the opinion of hon. Gentlemen, 
the best conceivable way; but surely 
that is not the question for the House 
to determine. The question to be 
decided is whether Jesus Oollege has 
allocated the money in a manner which 
is consistent with public policy. No 
one can say that the establishment or 
enrichment of a public library in the 
college is not a very desirable object. 
That may not be, in the opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the best object to 
which to devote the money, but 
surely it is dangerous for the House of 
Commons to enter into such a question. 
The House would be stepping out of its 
province and embarking on a very wide 
field of legislation if it were to go 
behind the backs of the Corporation, who 
have control over this Fund, and say 
how the money is to be spent. What we 
say is that Jesus College has this fund 
at its disposal; that it has a right to 
dispose of it in the way the Statute points 
out. Ido not for a moment complain 
of the action of hon. Gentlemen opposite; 
but I maintain that the balance of the 
judgment of the House ought to be on 
the side of college in having framed its 
Statute rightly, and in having: devoted 
this money to a purpose which no one 
can deny is a very enlightened one. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): We object to the mode 
in which Jesus College thinks it right 
to apply this money. There was an 
understanding, which is recorded in the 
correspondence between the Charity 
Commissioners and the University Com- 
missioners in 1881, that this money 
should be applied in the interest of 
education in Wales. By some means 
or other that money has been devoted 
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to another purpose. We do not deny 
it is within the legal right of Jesus 

College to apply this money in the 
way proposed, but we most positively 
deny that it is within its moral right 
to do so. We say it is by the violation 
of the moral right that they have got 
the legal right. 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL : I regret 
to trouble the House again, but I was 
really not prepared for the official 
resistance which has been made to the 
Motion. This is rather a peculiar case. 
The fact is that under the Meyrick 
Endowment Statute forming part of the 
existing Statutes of Jesus College, 
£20,000 was distinctly reserved for the 
benefit of education in Wales, and was 
declared to be not included in the en- 
dowment of the College. Under the 
same Statute the Charity Commission 
were to deal with the £20,000, or to 
give due notice of their intention to do 
so, and by a mere technical slip, a 
most culpable neglect, the late Chief 
Commissioner failed to give the required 
notice of opposition, with the result 
that the £20,000 lapsed to the College. 
Surely we ought not to go to a division 
without hearing a statement on the 
part of the Charity Commissioners as to 
what the facts are. I may be under a 
slight misapprehension in the matter, 
but I believe I am broadly stating the 
facts when I say it is entirely owing to 
a piece of negligence on the part of the 
late Chief Commissioner, and by availing 
themselves of a technical flaw, that 
Jesus College is now in any way enabled 
to make any claim upon the £20,000. 
We, in Wales, maintain that the 
£20,000 ought to go as the University 
Commiseion provided in furthering the 
interests of education in Wales, and if 
we are in a poor minority in this 
House, we must divide on the question 
all the same as a protest. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Penrith): 
I should not have intervened in the 
debate had not the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire directly appealed to 
me for confirmation of the statements 
made by him. That confirmation 
I can certainly give. The Charity 
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Commissien intended to deal with this, 
and a certain time was stated during 
which the Charity Cemmissioners were 
to deal with it. By an oversight 
on the part of the Commission, the 
sum was not dealt with, and it has 
lapsed to Jesus College, subject to 
certain educational trusts. It rests with 
the College to say in what direction 
the fusd shall go—whether it shall 
be for direct education or for indirect 
education, such as endowing ex- 
hibitions or scholarships, or en- 
dowing their library. I believe there 
are only 49 or 50 undergraduates, of 
whom 47 hold _ scholarships, and 
apparently the authorities thought that 
there was no use heaping scholarship 
upon scholarehip, and that it was 
better to apply the funds to indirect 
rather than to direct education. I think 
it does not rest with the Charity Com- 
missioners to suggest to the House 
what course it should take, and person- 
ally I do not propose to vote in the 
Division which is about to take place. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I think the statement of the 
hon. Member has placed us in a very 
different position. The hon. Gentle- 
man is one of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and it appears from his state- 
ment that there has been a great lapse 
on the part of that body. If that beso, 
surely the responsibility rests with the 
Government to place the people of 
Wales in the position they would have 
occupied had not there been this serious 
neglect of duty on the part of the 
Charity Commissioners. I appeal to 
some Member of the Government to in- 
form us whether in their opinion the 
Government are not bound to relieve 
hon. Members from Wales who have 
been improperly placed in their present 
position in this matter. 


*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesstzr, Isle of Wight): From 
the legal point of view, it would be ex- 
ceedingly wrong of Her Majesty’s 
Government to interfere as a Govern- 
ment with this question. Still there is 
no doubt about the legal position. 
Failing an appropriation of the funds 
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in question within a limited time, the 
right of dealing with the funds went to 
Jesus College. Unless Jesus College 
has been guilty of some neglect, or has 
in some way departed from some obli- 
gation which rests upon them, the 
House will be doing wrong in interfer- 
ing with the right of Jesus College in 
applying the money to a purpose which 
is admitted to be educational, although 
not that which commends itself to the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
is not even suggested that the Govern- 
ment should or could interfere at 
present, but it is suggested that a Bill 
may be introduced at some future time. 
It may be that Parliament will then 
think that the maintenance of this library 
should be charged on some fund other 
than this particular fund. But the 
House is now asked without sufficient 
reason to say that the body legally 
constituted, having legal authority over 
this Fund, acting, as is admitted, in the 
exercise of their power by devoting this 
Fund toa lawful object connected with 
Welsh education, is not sotoact. I 
think the House would be proceeding 
without any trustworthy information, and 
that further than that it would be estab- 
lishing a most dangerous precedent if 
they were thus to interfere with a 
properly and legally constituted body. 
Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff): I go with 
the Attorney General in believing that 
the Government are under no special 
obligation in the matter, but I think 
that honourable men are under a special 
obligation in the matter, because honour- 
able men do not desire to deprive people 
of that which was intended for them 
because of an accident or the negligence 
of a public official. The object of the 
Motion of my hon. Friend is to obtain 
the appropriation of this Fund, which 
would have taken place but for the 
neglect of the late Chief Charity Com- 
missioner. The Attorney General in his 
eulogium was content to take a strictly 
legal view of the matter, but this is not 
the view we take. We do not think 
that the Jesus College should take 
advantage of this slip and turn it to the 
disadvantage of the Welsh people. 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I can- 
. not help thinking that the Attorney 
General expresses too narrow a view 
of the duty of this House in relation to 
these College Statutes. It seems to have 
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been intended that they should be liable 
to come before Parliament for considera- 
tion. Though the College has acted 
within its rights, there appears to have 
been a failure to appreciate the con- 
dition originally attaching to the fund, 
though legality has been strictly observed, 
I think a moral claim has been estab- 
lished against this scheme. 


*Mr. RATHBONE: (Carnarvonshire 

Arfon): I really must protest against 
the position taken by the Attorney 
General. It does not seem to me that 
a College can act on different principles 
to those that should guide honourable 
men. I cannot conceive that any 
honourable man coming into possession 
of money by accident and knowing for 
whom it was intended would not make 
an effort to place that money in the 
hands of those for whom it was intended. 
So I cannot conceive how the college 
can be justified in taking advantage of 
this technicality. 


*Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or tuz 
COUNCIL ror EDUCATION (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxe, Kent, Dartford): I should 
be sorry if any acrimony were imported 


into the discussion. This is essentially 
a matter on which the House should 
decide, and Her Majesty’s Government 
do not think it their duty to guide the 
House upon the subject. We, there- 
fore, shall follow the precedent which 
has been set on previous occasions, 
notably, in 1882, when Lord Spencer 
declined to take part in the Division in 
reference to a question raised in the 
other House upon a Statute of Lincoln 
College. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General did no more than 
to give his legal opinion. While I re- 
gret that this lapse did occur as to this 
fund, I entirely dispute the proposition 
that Jesus College is not in legal 
possession of this fund. 


The House divided :—Ayes 54 ; Noes 
62.—(Division List, No. 198.) 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL [Lords]. 

Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—[ Bill 326. } 


House adjourned at Five Minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILLS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, the 
suspension of a Resolution like this 
was opposed by Lord Redesdale, Chair- 
man of Committees, in 1855, because no 
opposition, so late in the Session, could 
be of any avail. Since then, especially 
in 1879, when limited liability for banks 
was carried by suspension of the Stand- 
ing Orders on August 14, and the Bill 
earried the next day by Royal Assent, 
all has been hurry. The noble Chair- 
man of Committees said it would be 
better to have no Resolutions than to 
annul them afterwards. I think it 
should be possible for this House to 
go through all the business before it 
with due deliberation. I can only say 
that I have constantly advised Members 
of the Government to adjourn Parlia- 
ment instead of proroguing it. There 
are several precedents for it, and if that 
were done there would, I assure your 
Lordships, be sufficient opportunity 
afforded for the consideration of busi- 
ness. On the 17th December, 1831, 
Parliament was adjourned to the 17th 
January following, and by that means 
obstruction and a great waste of time 
was avoided. I think it would be for 
the good cf the country if the Govern- 
ment would at once announce that they 
are prepared to adjourn the Session in- 
stead of proroguing Parliament. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, a 
great number of Provisional Orders are 
on such minor matters as the alteration 
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of local boundaries, not being those of 
counties, and not sufficiently advanced 
to come before the House. I am not 
speaking from absolute information, but 
I think it most likely that this large 
number of Bills has relation to matters 
which are the subject of local inquiry. 
The House will agree that it is, under 
any circumstances, exceedingly difficult 
for those who have to pass Provisional 
Orders Confirmation Bills through the 
House to comply with the very stringent 
Sessional Orders, and it is only with 
very great difficulty that they can be 
complied with at all. They are ex- 
ceedingly stringent. I quite agree with 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Oom- 
mittees that it is undesirable to continue 
the Standing Orders. I venture to 
think it. would be very desirable for 
next Session, before the next Sessional 
Orders are passed, to consider whether 
the time should not be extended. 
*Lorp DENMAN: The necessity for 
supplementing the Local Government 
Bill shows how hastily it was carried. 
I wish no such Resolution had been 
passed at all. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: It was 
suggested that the Provisional Orders 
Bills, which your Lordships know aro 
not discussed at any very great length 
by this House, should be considered by 
the Standing Committee, but since that 
time not a single Provisional Orders 
Bill has been sent to the Standing 
Committee. As no ono seems to know 
very much about them, I venture to 
suggest tothe noble Viscount that he 
should send them to the O»mmittee on 
General Purposes. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 
*Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, I have 
to move a Resolution, of which I have 
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“ That in the opinion of this House the 
Education Code should fix a certain general 
grant to all certified elementary schools, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, as the normal 
contribution of the State to the expenses in- 
curred by managers, instead of the grants 
proposed in Article 100 (a) to be awarded on a 
graduated scale by the Department according 
to Reports of Inspectors on the efficiency, in 
various senses, of each school; and that any 
reported inefficiency should not be met by re- 
ducing the means of efficiency, but the grant 
should be continued until persistent refusal or 
neglect to amend the reported inefficiency 
should forfeit the certificate of the school.’’ 


I hope your Lordships will accept 
my statement of petitions, of which 
I have about 50 to present, from 
Teachers’ Associations and other bodies 
connected with national education in 
favour of this Motion. The 30th edi- 
tion of the Education Code to which 
they refer, as your Lordships will 
have seen by the Report of what took 
place in the other House yesterday, is 
withdrawn, but some new edition must 
follow the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and the present is a favourable 
opportunity to pass in preparation such 
a Resolution as I now propose. It is most 
essential that that new edition of the 
Code should be based on sound principle, 
and should be upon permanent basis em- 
bodying the experience of so many 
years. There is nothing more injurious 
than constant change in a Code upon such 
a subject. I want to show your Lord- 
ships that all the demands for change 
may be traced to one source. At 
the bottom of all the dissatisfaction 
and faults found and demands for 
alteration is the radically vicious 
basis of co-operation between the 
managers who undertake national 
education and the State which sub- 
sidises their work. The managers 
are either school boards with unlimited 
command of local taxation, or voluntary 
bodies who began, and are carrying on, 
the work from private resources. Soon 
after I first reduced a mass of Minutes 
of Council on this subject to a Code, as 
Vice President of the Council Mr. Lowe 
(now Lord Sherbrooke) in revising it, 
following me in that office, originated 
the idea of the State dealing with 
managers on terms of bargain and sale. 
So many samples of instruction were to 
be produced for inspection, and were to 
be paid for, if approved, by the State. 
All the specified samples together, ap- 
proved and accepted, would fall very 
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far short of anything that deserved to 


be called education; and, so pur- 
chased, must actually hinder it. 
Thirty years of such a mercenary 
system of piecemeal education have so 
utterly degraded the whole idea of the 
work, and so accustomed and practised 
those engaged in the trick of the 
bargain, that each yearly new edition of 
the terms is simply canvassed and esti- 
mated by the sum to be won out of it. 
I heard a leading educationalist the 
other day condemning the just with- 
drawn Code, on the ground that it would 
cause an actual loss of 44d. a head in the 
school in which he was interested. One 
cannot but think when one reflects for a 
moment on what the real scope of educa- 
tion is, the formation of character, the 
instilling of sound principles of action, 
and the training of the intelligence of 
the great bulk of the nation, that it isa 
matter of grave importance to ascertain 
what is the cause of so much mischief. 
The educational value of the Code is 
merged in the simple cash calculation. 
The system is condemned. If apy- 
one supposes I exaggerate in saying 
that the mode of payment is the root of 
all its evil, they have only to consider 
for a moment the grievances put for- 
ward. The Notice Paper of the other 
House shows 12 Amendments to the 
Code just withdrawn. I think that has 
been the cause for its withdrawal. Every 
grievance would be met by recognizing 
the true principle of a public support 
of education. For instance, complaints 
are made that under the present 
system there is a neglect of religious 
instruction. That is because a money 
grant cannot be attached even to 
elementary instruction in_ religion. 
Another very prominent grievance 
is that a sort of evanescent cramming of 
the memory has been substituted for 
the training of the intellect of chil- 
dren. Why isthat? Simply because 
the payments depend on performances, 
and not on the requirement for educa- 
tion. Another grievance is the anxiety 
and distraction of mind arising from 
precarious income. Why is that? 
Because there has been substituted 
for a general contract for the great 
work of education, special payments 
for details of instruction. My Lords, I 
maintain that this system is condemned 
by all who have thought impartially 
about it. Nowhere is it more poiatedly 
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condemned than in the Code which has 
just been withdrawn. That Code 
followed the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission in a wide departure from this 
system. It largely increased the fixed 
rate of support given by way of subsidy 
from the State, but at the same time 
it unfortunately retained a number of 
those special payments which have been 
the cause of mischief, enough to still 
vitiate the whole system. The Code, as 
withdrawn, after laying down most pro- 
perly general conditions on which any 
subsidy should be obtained, proceeded 
only partially to enlarge the fixed part 
of the subsidy given 2 the State, and 
that in a precarious manner and with 
liability to total forfeiture ; but it made 
up its amount by a number of the old 
grants in detail, and these would still 
be the most interesting stakes to play 
for, in hopes to cover expenses incurred. 
There were—a shilling for needle-work, 
a shilling for singing by note or 
sixpence by ear, one or two shillings for 
class subjects, English, geography, and 
history, and four shillings apiece for 
specific sciences and foreign languages, 
which the richer classes would mono- 
polize. That Code recognized what was 
advocated only partially, and spoilt it 
by retaining what was condemned. There 
should, no doubt, be what this Code had 
not—namely, different curricula for 
schools in different circumstances; but 
in each case the State subsidy should 
be dependable and should be adequate 
for the contemplated work. What is 
the use of asking for half remedies, 
snch as an extension of the 17s. 6d. 
limit of subsidy, which, indiscrimi- 
nately applied, might be too much 
or too little; or for freedom from rates, 
which would be dangerous and unjustifi- 
able indefinitely granted? Such is the 
necessary failure of a remedy which did 
not touch the cause of the old disease. 
What is wanted is not casual prizes, 
but means for the work to be done and 
for its necessary cost. So inveterate has 
become the earning, and eleemosynary, 
habit that a more definite contract be- 
tween the State and managers is neither 
desired nor thought possible. Yet it 
is the practice of all other countries, 
including our Colonies. In Canada a 
supply from the Central School Fund is 
distributed to every school district simply 
in proportion tothe school population, 
that is children between the age of five 
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| and 15, and the rateable value of the dis- 
trict. The Mother Country might take a 
limit in practical wisdom from her 
daughter, and fix a normalscale of capita- 
tion for State subsidy to local managers, 
who would soon come to terms in 
detail with boards and voluntary con- 
tributors as to its application to their 
own particular requirements. But 
the Code made a further blunder 
in proposing the enlarged fixed subsidy 
to be awarded on a graduated scale, 
according to the inspectors’ judgment of 
the comparative merit of schools as good, 
fair, or excellent. Inspectors were 
unanimous in their evidence of the 
impossibility of such discrimination, and 
the invidiousness and falsehood of the 
attempt. The fact that the sample 
turned out is not so good in one place 
as in avother is no test of the merit 
of the teaching. The object is- not 
competitive exhibitions, which, from the 
circumstances of the school or accident 
of pupils’ intelligence, may vary in- 
versely with the teachers’ labour. The 
object is to put good education within 
the reach of all. A normal fixed State 
subsidy to local managers is the true 
principle for public support of national 
education, and this is gradually break- 
ing on the long bewildered public 
mind. But there lingers still enough 
of the old fallacy to make some 
suppose a guarantee of work, and a 
stimulant to exertion, necessary in the 
shape of praemia on superior show, and 
fines on failure. It is strange that the 
teachers’ profession should be thought 
incapable of the pride or honesty of 
good work, and to require enticing or 
flogging up to their duties by threats of 
their income being withdrawn, and of the 
very means for carrying on their service 
being mulcted—that they alone of all 
people in the country should be thought 
incapable of doing their duty, except by 
a’petty system of rewards and punish- 
ments. I am convinced that your Lord- 
ships will not take that view. A false 
parallel has been put forward to bear 
out that view in the dependence of all 
work for profit on its success. The open 
market certainly will not come for nor 
remunerate unsuccessful product. But 
there is no parallel in that fact to a 
Government subsidy for national 
education by instalments of payment 
on details of approved instruction. 
The Government should take no 
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measure of the work required in 
subsidizing national education by non- 
- guevess in particular performances. The 
Government should, by constant inspec- 
_tion, instead of that useless inspection 
‘which now goes on on fixed days, 
ascertain a bond fide service, and so long 
as is continued give a fixed subsidy of 
adequate amount. In case of persist- 
ent neglect or of misapplication of the 
means given they should withdraw 
them until their proper use was re- 
stored. The only objection that I have 
heard of any weight whatever is the 
notion that too much will have to be 
trusted to the inspector’s judgment, 
but in any system there must be trust 
to the inspectors, In common with the 

e proposal, on persistent refusal to 
correct faults the total grant should be 
taken away after, say, two years’ warn- 
ing. That I believe is the proposal 
that has been made in the Code, and I 
have made precisely the same proposal. 
But I would go further even’ than that. 
I would suggest that where an inspec- 
tor’s judgment is challenged there 
should be an appeal, to a sort of Com- 
mittee of Inspectors. Your Lordships 
know there are similar means of appeal 
in other Department. My Lords, all 
I ask is the affirmation of a better 
principle for the New Code which must 
follow next year. I ask that a final 
draft of the Education Code should be 
made on asound basis; that we must 
have at least the State subsidy fixed; 
and that the managers of our schools 
should be placed, in relation with the 
State, on terms suitable, independent, 
and adequate for the work of national 
education. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That in the opinion of this House the new 
Education Code should fix a certain general 
grant to all certified elementary schools, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, as the normal 
contribution of the State to the expenses in- 
curred by managers, instead of the grants pro- 
posed in Article 100 (a) to be awarded on a 
graduated scale by the Department according 
to reports of inspectors on the efficiency, in 
various senses, of each school; and that any 
seperent inefficiency should not be met by 
reducing the means of efficiency, but that the 
normal grant be continued until persistent 
refusal or neglect to amend the reported in- 
efficiency should forfeit the certificate of the 
school.” —{ The Lord Norton.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK : My Lords, 
I think it is a little hard of my 
noble Friend to repeat now to your 
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Lordships the same arguments as he 
urged on the last occasion when he 
brought the question before the House, 
and withdrew his Motion. My noble 
Friend who was a Member of the Royal 
Commission not only used all these 
arguments before, but he gave an op- 
portunity to any Member of the Com- 
mission who might agree with him to 
sign the protest which he made upon 
this particular point, but he could not 
get any of his colleagues to join him 
in subscribing it, and it was made 
solely andentirely without their consent. 
The Report of the Royal Commission is 
most distinctly in contradiction to every- 
thing that my noble Friend has said in 
your Lordships’ House. The New 
Code is no longer before the House, 
and we need no longer discuss it. 
But my noble Friend, after the ex- 
planation which he has given, finds 
at last that the principle embodied 
in the Report is the same as that which 
he himself adopted. I must ask your 
Lordships to see what it is that he pro- 
poses. Itis that the House should lay 
down as the principle to be acted 
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upon that any report of  ineffi- 
ciency in schools should not be 
met by reducing the means of 


efficiency, but that the “‘ reported in- 
efficiency’? should be continued until 
persistent refusal or neglect to amend 
the reported inefficiency should forfeit 
the certificate of the school. The noble 
Lord does not mean this ; but can he 
expect your Lordships to adopt a Resolu- 
tion sodrawn? Now, my Lords, just let 
me for one moment call your. attention to 
the fact that the proposal of the Royal 
Commission, of which, as I have said, 
my noble Friend was a member, was 
that there should be a fixed graut of 
10s. per child, and that the fluctuating 
grants beyond that should be so far 
modified as that their amount should 
depend upon and be regulated rather 
by the acquirements of the great majority 
of the scholars than the exact number 
of children who acquire the necessary 
standard. That is to say that they 
wanted it to depend no longer upon 
individual results, but upon the general 
condition of the school, the character 
of the teaching, and the order and dis- 
cipline prevailing among the children. 
They expressed their conclusions in the 
most distinct terms, and they went on 
to say that the distribution of the 
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Parliamentary grant could not be made 
wholly free from the present system of 
examination, without greater evils re- 
sulting than those which it was sought 
to cure, nor could they believe that 
Parliament should make a larger grant 
without in some way satisfying itself 
that the quality of the education would 
justify the expenditure. But they also 
said that the present system of payment 
by results is carried too far, and is too 
rigidly applied, and that it ought to be 
applied for the interests of both the 
scholars and the teachers. That was 
the principle on which we proceeded. 
In that respect the Report of the minority 
was in practical agreement with that 
of the majority, and went distinctly 
in favour of that which had been voted 
by the majority. Therefore, I may say 
it is perfectly clear that what the 
Royal Commission recommended was a 
fixed grant, that each school should 
receive a certain amount in the course 
of the year, so that they would be 
enabled to make proper arrangements 
for teaching, and so forth, but that the 
teachers and managers should be able 
to earn more according to their qualifi- 
cations and the manner in which they 
conducted the school. The inspectors 
were to report upon the moral training, 
accuracy,and general knowledge of each 
school, and upon the qualifications and 
instructions of the pupil teachers. They 
were to judge according to the best 
characteristics of the best schools, and 
according to the quality of each school 
they were to make the grant, and 
beyond that they were to give payment 
for certain subjects. I should have 
been very glad if an opportunity had 
been afforded of going into this question, 
and regret that the New Code has never 
yet undergone adequate discussion ; 
but as my noble Friend is in opposition 
to all his colleagues on the Commission, 
as he has submitted to this House prac- 
tically the same Motion once before, and 
it. was withdrawn having received no 
support from your Lordships, I would 
ask you to negative the Resolution at 
present before you. 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


THE LIQUOR LAWS IN CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Earn or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
I rise to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
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if they will take steps to obtain and lay 
before Parliament reliable informatiou 
regarding the present working of tho 
‘* Liquor Laws” in Canada and in the 
United States? My Lords, in moving 
fur the Return according to the Motion 
which stands in my name on the Paper, 
I would ask Her Majesty’s Government 
what information is already in their 
possession, which would place your 
Lordships in a position to judge of the 
success or otherwise of the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor in the United States 
and Canada. ‘This Notice of mine has 
been for some time on the Paper, and I 
am glad it has been delayed, because 
within the last month or so facts have 
come out which corroborate the state- 
ments I have to lay before your Lord- 
ships, and which considerably strengthen 
the position I takes up on the subject. 
My object in bringing this forward is to 
show that prohibitory liquor legislation 
has failure written on its face, and that 
it has always failed even when tried 
under the most favourable circumstances. 
This we are now able to prove by statis. 
tics. In Canada and the United States 
they have had prohibitory laws of 
almost every kind and description. 
They have had total prohibition, local 
option, and Sunday closing in all the 
phases and forms which compulsory 
regulation of the traffic can take; and if, 
as we are told by temperance advocates, 
drinking is the cause of crime, madness, 
and poverty, these countries ought to be 
free from all those evils. But is that 
so? The facts donot prove anything of 
the kind. On the contrary, crime, 
madness, pauperism, and all the other 
evils are just as rampant in the 
prohibition countries as here in 
proportion to the population. About 
two years ago I ventured to say 
in this House that in Canada and the 
United States these evils prevailed to an 
enormous extent. I was taken to task by 
the Member for Glasgow, who was then 
about to leave for America, and he 
promised to give me his reply when he 
returned. I am waiting still for the 
reply. Probably the hon. Member will 
find as a result of his inquiries that the 
facts I stated were true. Since then 
I have spoken to one of the American 
Ministers to this country upon the sub- 
ject, and his reply was that what I had 
stated was perfectly true, and he told 
him that in Maine hot pickles were 
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taken, in substitution of liquors, as a 
stimulant.. His Excellency mentioned 
the death of a well-known temperance 
lecturer from this kind of intemperance. 
He told me that he bad known a 
temperance advocate who had lately 
died. He asked the doctor what was 
the cause of death, and the answer’ was 
‘‘Intemperance.” But it was not 
intemperance in alcohol, but in hot 
pickles, which for this gentleman were 
a substitute for alcohol. The failure of 
this legislation is shown by all the 
Parliamentary Papers and Foreign Office 
Reports on the subject of liquor traffic. 
Of the failure of prohibitory legislation 
in America and Canada, we have ample 
proof in the Parliamentary Papers, 
thanks to the action of Mr. M‘Lagan, 
who is well known as a local optionist. 
No doubt, having heard from his friends 
of the success of the laws in Canada, the 
hon. Member called for a Return on the 
subject, which, much to his surprise, 
proved the total failure of the Acts. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, whose views 
always carry great weight upon this 
subject, said in an article of his which 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magasine— 


“Tt is evident that English politics are 
beginning to be disturbed like those of the 
United States and Canada by the formation of 
a prohibitionist party. The party usually calls 
itself that of temperance. But though we may 
wish to be courteous, we cannot concede a name 
which not only begs the question at issue, but 
is a standing libel on those who take their glass 
of wine or beer without being in any rational 
sense of the term temperate. Temperance is 
one thing, total abstinence is another, and 
coercion, at which these reformers aim, is 
athird. As temperance implies self-restraint, 
there can be no temperance in the proper sense 
of the term where there is coercion. ‘The 
‘temperance ’ people on this side of the water 
are not much inclined, so far as I have come in 
contact with them, to listen to anything so 
rationalistic as the lesson of experience. They 
tell you that with fhem it is a matter not of 
experience but of principle; but their cause is 
the cause of Heaven ; yours, if you are an 
opponent, that of the darker power; and they 
intimate, with more or less gentleness and 
courtesy, what, if you persist in getting in 
Heaven’s way, will be your deserved and 
inevitable doom. ‘To those, however, who in 
practical matters regard the dictates of experi- 
ence a8 principles, and who wish, before com- 
mitting themselves to a particular kind of 
legislation, to know whether it is likely to do 
good or harm, the result of Canadian or 
American experiments may not be uninstruc- 
tive,’ 


Now, Professor Goldwin Smith is a well- 
known advocate of local option, and I am 
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sure thatanything coming from him will 
have very great weight with your Lord- 
ships. Then he goes on to show the evils 
arising from passing such laws, which 
are regarded as unjust and unnecessary 
laws. Here are the facts brought out 
by Professor Goldwin Smith ds regards 
those countries, and as taken from the 
official returns. He goes on to say that 
the Canadian Temperance Act, known 
as the Scott Act, was passed in 1878, and 
might be described as a county and cit; 

option measure, which, when. adopted, 
remained in force three years. In 
Ontario, out of 42 counties and 11 cities, 
28 counties and two cities adopted it. 
The other day ten counties repealed it, 
and in 18 counties and two cities petitions 
either had been presented or were under- 
stood to be in preparation for the same 
object ; and the general result where the 
Act had been tried was the substitution 
of unlicensed and unregulated for a 
licensed and regulated trade. The 
demand for drink, he says, remains the 
same, but it is supplied in illicit ways, 
and drunkenness, instead of being 
diminished, has increased, as the illicit 
liquor seller is more active than the 
licensed publican in thrusting his temp- 
tation on those most likely to yield to it. 
In the north-west territories, where the 
law is qualified by a power of giving 
permits vested in the Lieutenant 
Governor, he states that the measure 
was a disastrous failure, that anybody 
could get liquor who wanted it, and that 
the only fruits of the system were 
smuggling, perjury, secret drinking, and 
deterioration of the liquor. Ardent 
spirits were everywhere substituted for 
lager beer and light drinks. At Milton 
there were before the Act five 
places where liquor was sold; 
after it was passed there were 16, and 
the trade had gone from respectable 
people into thelowestdens. Sometimes 
the spirits sold in these places are 
literally poisons, and such measures 
naturally provoke the desire to break 
the law. It is wrong, of course, to 
break the laws, but it is wrong also to 
make laws unsupported by any moral 
obligation, and which people are sure to 
break. There has been the same ex- 
perience in the United States. In Maine, 
where it is supposed that the law is so 
strict that it is impossible to get liquors, 
the actual facts show that it is sold to 
all who wish to obtain it in nearly every 
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town in the State. The universal testi- 
mony is the same, that in cities and 
villages alike they can get liquors enough 
for bad purposes in bad places, but they 
cannot get it in good places for good 
purposes. Now, my Lords, comes the 
uestion of statistics. The Maine Prison 
port states that intoxication is on the 
increase, and that some new legislation 
must be passed if it is to be lessened. 
The number of committals for drunken- 
ness, it states, in the year was 1,316 for 
bh o> mary of 648,000, while in Canada, 
which was not then under these laws, 
the number was only 593 for 661,000 of 
the population. In ordinary crime there 
has been an increase, and the pauper 
rate is larger in Maine than in any other 
State. In Vermont, where for the last 
30 years prohibition has been tried in 
its severest form, the law for all practical 
purposes is a dead letter. In Iowa pro- 
hibition means free liquor, andin Kansas, 
under the most strict prohibition, the drug 
stores are little better than rum-shops. 
Local option, which has been in force for 
three years in seven counties in Ontario, 
was submitted to the electors for a 
renewed term, but was rejected in all 
those counties by large 1ajorities. In 
June last the repeal of the liquor’ pro- 
hibition Amendment by the Rhode 
Island Constitution was voted by a 
heavy majority, and in the same month 
the people of Pennsylvania rejected a 
prohibitory liquor Amendment to the 
Constitution by 175,000 votes. In 
Philadelphia the majority was 93,750, 
against it, and in nearly every county 
there was a large hostile majority. All 
this goes to prove the signal failure of 
the Acts; but such legislation is most 
disastrous in other respects, because it 
engenders an enormous amount of 
deceit, and every mode of breaking the 
law is resorted to. My Lords, I take it 
that those facts show that there has 
been a signal failure in producing the 
effects by those Acts which their pro- 
moters hoped they would produce. I 
have received numerous letters upon 
this part of the subject from a person in 
Maine who is thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, giving instances of the 
deceits resorted to for the purpose of 
evading the law. For example, in some 
transatlantic places, if you go into a 
place where liquor is sold, by turning 
the taps in one direction you get water, 
if turned in another you get spirits. In 
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many cases spirits are obtained under 
the pretence of illness; and as druggists 
are allowed to sell liquors medicinally 
the usual prescription when the patient 
required ‘bracing up” was ‘spirit 
fumenti,” and whiskey was produced. 
In smaller towns in America spirits are 
obtained from ‘the bootless saloons” 
where men go in with long jack-boots 
and they have only to give a wink and 
they get the boots filled, and a very 
common mode was upon what was 
known as the “loan system.” A gen- 
tleman desiring a bottle of champagae 
with his dinner mentions the fact to the 
waiter, with the result that a bottle is 
‘‘lent’ and a document is signed by the 
gentleman promising to give back the 
bottle on a future occasion—whether it 
is full or empty does not appear. The 
law cannot possibly touch such a case, 
for it is all colourably legal encugh. But, 
my Lords, you must not suppose that 
these evils are at all confined to the 
transatlantic countries, for we know 
that in our own country Sunday closing 
has had very similar effects. We have 
had ample illustrations in the United 
Kingdom. Sunday closing was in force 
in Wales, but in Neath the hotels were 
watched for two or three months, and 
an average to each house of 280 ‘‘ bond 
Jide travellers’’ were seen to enter. In 
Glasgow there are 4,000 shebeens and 
2,000 clubs. Lord Aberdare, who was 
an earnest advocate of what is called 
“temperance legislation,” and who, 
when he was in the House of Commons, 
made a proposal by which in 10 years 
all the licences would have lapsed, and 
who strenuously supported the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Bill, has written admit- 
ting that it was a failure. Now, my 
Lords, in the face of all these facts what 
will the enthusiastic teetotal advocates, 
or ‘‘ hydrocephalists” as one may call 
them, for they certainly suffer from 
‘‘ water on the brain,” say in defence of 
their position? Doubtless, as regards 
America and the United States, they will 
argue that the systems were different, 
and that what has happened there 
would not happen here. It is perfectly 
astonishing the fearful extremes to 
which some of these enthusiastic water 
drinkers will go. I read some time ago 
in a Scotch paper that the pastor and 
deacons of a kirk, who were all water 
drinkers, and who objected to the use of 
wine in the Communion Service, with- 
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out the knowledge of the congregation 
substituted water mixed with chalk. It 
is interesting also, my Lords, to see what 
professional prohibitionists say on these 
matters. I have in my hands the speech 
of a distinguished political gentleman, 
and as the passage in question expresses 
my own views much better than I could 
do I will read it. The speaker (Sir W. 
Harcourt, M.P.) in 1872 said— 


‘*T heard it affirmed that crime, poverty, and 
disease were the results of increased and in- 
creasing drunkenness. When I come to ex- 
amine these assertions I find they cannot be 
supported. There seems to be, day by day, a 
growing disposition more and more to invoke 
the interfereace of Government in every rela- 
tion of social life. I believe this to be a most 
dangerous tendency, and one to which it is 
necessary to offer an early and determined 
resistance. The question is, Can you, or ought 
you to put down drinking by legislation? You 
might, of course, make it ws capper for any 
man to get anything to drink, and then, of 
course, no man could be drunk; just in the 
same way you might make an end of all crime 
by putting everybody in prison. But when 
= have put everybody in prison you will not 

ave made your population virtuous. No more 
will you have made the nation moral when you 
have compelled them to be sober against their 
will. What really makes sobriety valuable is 
the voluntary self-control, the deliberate self- 
denial which resists temptation and leads a 
man for the sake of himself and others to 
abstain from vicious indulgence, and this is 
the thing which you cannot create by Act of 
Parliament. I shall be told that this sort of 
restrictive legislation is promoted by well- 
intentioned people for excellent objects. I 
know itis. But I also know that the greatest 
crimes and the greatest mischiefs the world has 
ever known have been the work of well-inten- 
tioned people for excellent objects. They 
thought it was their right and their duty to 
compel men by any and all means to do what 
was good for their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. The Bishop of Peterborough’s sentence, 
that he ‘would rather see England free than 
sober,’ has become famous. I know he has 
been loudly condemned for it, but it seems to 
me to convey sound sense and true policy, and 
if he had only added that he would rather see 
England free than orthodox, I should have 
been disposed to have called him a model 
Bishop. I am against the whole system of 
petty molestation and irritating dictation, 
whether by a class or by a majority. I am 
against forbidding a man to have a glass of 
beer if he wants a glass of beer. I am against 
public-house restrictions and park regulations.” 


Now, my Lords, in 1888, addressing 
the assembled hydrocephalists, the same 
gentleman said— 


‘*Tt cannot be but a matter of supreme 
satisfaction to men who have worked far longer 
than myself (sic) in this great cause, tomen hike 
those whom I see around me upon this platform, 
and perhaps first and foremost of all my friend 
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Sir Wilfrid Lawson, men who worked so 
faithfully—at times it must have been so 
desperately—in the cause which they have 
lived to see advance to a point when we are 
within sight of final victory, to see this great 
cause moving like some of the great heavenly 
bodies with cumulative velocity and with ever- 
increasing momentum. ...In spite of all 
your progress your gaols are still replenished 
with crime; your workhouses are filled with 
paupers; homes that might be happy become 
the abodes of wretchedness; men who might 
be an honour and a service to their country 
become either mischievous drunkards or use- 
less sots; and women who should be the 
nursing mothers of future generations offer to 
their children the fatal example of intemper- 
ance and vice. Depend upon it, there is no 
place like the Home Office for impressing upon 
the mind the terrible significance of this 
cancer which ‘eats into the vitals of society, 
Can we sit with folded hands and accept this 
shocking and far-reaching mischief? You do 
not act with helpless impotence in other things. 
If you have foul sewers, you cleanse them. Ii 
you have swamps which breed fever, and 
endanger the vital powers of the community, 
you cleanse them. But this fruitful source of 
moral pestilence is allowed to work its unnum- 
bered evils. Is there no remedy for it ?—[Cries 
of ‘ Yes,’ and ‘Shut them up.’] Theremedy is 
at your hand. Itis the very thing which the 
alliance exists to promote (t.e. prohibition). I 
propose to give the absolute control, including 
prohibition, to the Local Government.”’ 


My Lords, it is difficult to understand 
that in these two instances the speaker 
was the same; but in 1872, at Oxford, 
Sir William Harcourt was not the pro- 
fessional politician he was at Manchester 
in 1888, when he made the second speech 
addressing the hydrocephalists. hat 
a professional politician may sometimes 
feel himself impelled to do I do not 
know —I am sure it is not for me to say 
what a professional politician may or 
may not do. Itis highly possible that 
those who err in one direction will fall 
into an extreme in theother. But, my 
Lords, it is of secondary in:portance 
what a professional politician out of 
office may say upon any question as 
compared with what will be done by the 
Government of thecountry. My Lords, 
Ican hardly doubt that those who sit 
on the Treasury Bench will agree that it 
is no crime for a man to drink a glass 
of beer or spirits. I do not believe, 
my Lords, that at Cabinet dinners there 
is only water provided ; and I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will courageously 
put their foot down when any question 
of legislation of this sort comes before 
them. I could refer your Lordships to 
some powerful passages in the Report 


of the Lords’ Commission on the subject. | 
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The evil of drunkenness is, no doubt, a 
question of great importance ; but there 
are more serious matters even than 
drunkenness, and those questions are 
liberty and law. Ihold that we shall 
cease to be a free people if it is not to be 
in the power of a sober and temperate 
man to get a glass of beer or 
spirits if he wants to do so. I appeal 
to the Government to consider well 
before assisting any legislation of a 
rohibitive character, and I urge that if 
egislation is undertaken it should be on 
the lines laid down in the Report of the 
Lords’ Commission. The other aspect of 
the question, to which I would again re- 
fer, is obedience to the law, and I think 
there is nothing which would be more 
hurtful to the nation in the long run 
than such prohibition by law—in the 
long run it would tend to produce con- 
tempt for the law, and induce the evils 
of evasion and drunkenness which it 
has produced elsewhere. I trust, there- 
fore, that those who desire that prohibi- 
tion which has failed in other countries, 
and among all English-speaking races, 
will be warned by those examples, and 
I hope your Lordships will resist the 
tyrannical views and action of the 
Temperance Alliance, and those who 
are in favour of prohibiting the liquor 
traffic. In the event of the licensing 
being transferred to the County Coun- 
cils, I trust that whatever Government 
may be in office a minimum. will be 
fixed both as to the number of licenses 
and as to the fees to be charged. In 
that way alone should the interests of 
the minority be protected. That protec- 
tion for minorities is demanded, other- 
wise, upon taking the opinion of perhaps 
a few hundreds of the population of 
a district, all places where liquor is 
sold would be shut up and the licenses 
taken away. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible to impose such a fee upon 
licenses as to be sufficiently prohibitory. 
My Lords, I think the evil effect in 
every way, moral and otherwise, of this 
kind of legislation is so clearly shown in 
the cases where it has been adopted, and 
its failure so apparent, that I now ask 
the question which stands in my name, 
for the purpose of having laid before 
your Lordships any Papers on the 
subject. 

*Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSattssury): 
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My Lords, the only objection I know to 
the demand of my noble Friend that the 
Government should furnish him with 
more information is, that he has so. 
much information already that [ am not 
sure we could give him any material to 
his purpose. We have already a good 
deal of information .on the Table, and 
we will do what we can to obtain from 
the American States any further light 
upon this debateable question. I am 
authorized by Lord Knutsford to say 
that he wil) take the same measures 
with regard to Canada. My noble 
Friend must remember, however, that 
at the beginning of the operation 
of a law when it has not been in 
operation for a great length of time, 
it is not easy to produce, in the 
form of statistical figures, evidence of 
its actual working. It is only when it 
has been in operation for a considerable 
number of years that the evidence takes 
that form, and any evidence which 
really depends on the estimate formed 
by the reporter is of less value, and in 
the case of a foreign State is rather 
difficult to furnish. It is quite a simple 
affair to ask the Secretaries of the Em- 
bassies in any foreign State to give any 
facts they know, butit isnotso easy to ask 
them what they think of the working of 
the law, because they might say some- 
thing to’which the Government to which 
they are accredited may very fairly take 
exception. Therefore, I must ask my 
noble Friend not to imagine that there 
is a larger store of information at our 
disposal than actually exists; but I can 
assure him we will do our best to obtain 
all we can, and shall be very glad to 
lay it on the Table. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS: Much 
of the information which I have quoted 
is contained in Papers already pre- 
sented to Parliament, and my desire is 
that we should have a continuance of 
that information down to the present 
date. — 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Quite so; that will be easilydone. My 
noble Friend dealt a good deal with 
movements of opinion, and addressed 
many exhortations to the Government 
or those who might occupy our places ; 
but he knows very well what the 
opinions of the Government are upon 
this subject. We embodied them in 
certain clauses of the Bill of last year, 
but we found there were difficulties, not _ 
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political, but of a material character, in 
the way of carrying our opinions any 
further. We find it bad enough to be 
obliged to devote a Session to Ireland 
and a Session to Scotland, and if in 
addition we are to devote two or three 
Sessions to public-houses, there really 
‘would be a very serious impediment to 
public business. The vigour of the 
controversy which rages on this subject 
makes it very difficult to introduce any 
legislation at all. The noble Earl 
spoke rather as if he imagines that 
handing over the power of licensing 
from the Magistrates to the Local 
Authorities would be a measure in de- 
rogation of the liberty of which he is 
very justly jealous. That is not my 
opinion. 1 think that the views to 
which he is particularly adverse only 
exist in particular s/rata of society ; they 
do not spread very largely, but they 
are found in persons who announce 
them with great vigour and propagate 
them with great energy. Those views 
have in some counties invaded the 
Magisterial Bench, but I am not sure 
that the liberty of which he is the 
champion will not in the long run be 
exposed to this kind of risk if the 
present system of magisterial licensing 
continues without any modification. At 
all events, I feel we should, on the 
whole, be quite as safe with the County 
Councils as with the Magistrates in 
this matter, though I entirely concur 
that such measures should be taken in 
any legislation on this subject as should 

revent any oppressive action of the 

ind which he dreads. But there is 
one point in my noble Friend’s reason- 
ing which struck me as he went on, 
and to which I will draw his attention. 
I quite admit there is this desire for 
what is called prohibition. It is nothing 
new. It has existed in civilized commu- 
nities from time to time. One of the 
earliest heresies 
Christian Church was a heresy which 
forbade to drink wine or to eat flesh or 
to marry. In these days we separate 
the three, and there are three separate 
sects who preach these various doctrines. 
They are delusions which prevail from 
time totime; they grow, they flourish, 
they reach their height, and then they 
fall away. AndI think from some of 
the statistics which my noble Friend 
has brought forward, there is ground 
for believing that we are not in great 
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danger of this feeling spreading very 
much further than it has already spread. 
But it is mixed up with another feeling, 
with which, I think, my noble Friend 
has wrongly confounded it, but which 
is defensible on other grounds, and 
that is the movement for shutting 
public-houses on Sunday. Now that 
is not, in my view of it, mainly a 
teetotal movement. It is much more 
analogous to what we may call, with- 
out offence, the Sabbatarian view, which 
turns much more on the sanctity which 
attaches to Sunday than on the move- 
ment for restraining the sale of spirit- 
uous liquors, and, therefore, it has at 
its back a much stronger force of opinion 
—a force of opinion drawn from the 
sentiments and the deep convic- 
tions of a large school of the Christian 
Church, and I do not deny that that 
movement has acquired considergble 
strength, and may acquire greater 
strength yet. My noble Friend must 
not imagine I am at all in its favour; 
I deprecate it very much; but I was 
anxious to distinguish between two 
different currents of opinion which I 
think it is a mistake to confound. I think 
the movement for Sanday closing is one 
of considerable power, and I do not 
venture to prophesy how far it will 
succeed or how far it will fail. We 
know it has already succeeded in the 
Celtic portions of this country, and it 
may extend somewhat further, but the 
movement against the liberty to con- 
sume alcohol, which is separate from the 
question of Sunday closing altogether, 
is not in my belief a very powerful 
movement, and I think my noble Friend 
need be under no apprehension that it 
will ever acquire sufficient power to in- 
terfere with individual liberty. Thatis 
the only point on which I wish to ex- 
press any opinion on the points raised 
in the observations of my noble Friend. 
I quite agree it is important that we 
should watch these movements and ob- 
tain as much information as we can, and 
we shall be glad to give our assistance 
to my noble Friend in doing so. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: May I 
suggest that information should also be 
obtained from Australia and New 
Zealand ? 


*Toe Maravess or SALISBURY: 
We will obtain information from those 
places. 
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PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
(ALTERATION OF MEMORANDUM OF 
ASSOCIATION). 


Lorp HERSOHELL: My Lords, I 
move that a Select Committee be ap- 

ointed to join with a Committee of the 
Frotise of Commons tv consider and re- 

rt under what circumstances, or upon 
what conditions, if any, Private Bills 
altering the terms of the Memorandum 
of Association of Companies ought to be 
allowed to pass. It will be apparent to 
your Lordships that this Motion arises 
out of the difficulty felt in regard to a 
Private Bill which came before your 
Lordships yesterday. The Chairman of 
Committees was in considerable difficulty 
in the matter, and he thought it ought 
to be submitted to the House to say 
whether the Bill was one which 
ought- to be allowed a Second 
Reading or not. I am quite sure that 
what took place yesterday is not 
likely to determine his difficulties in this 
respect. And, my Lords, the difficulty is 
increased by the fact that a different 
view in the matter has been taken by 
the two Houses, as to the mode in 
which these Bills ought to be dealt 
with. A measure of that kind came 
before the other House, and was con- 
sidered by them, and they thought it 
was a case in which an alteration might 
be allowed. There is no doubt that the 
mistake yesterday arose from a mis- 
apprehension. I think your Lordships 
will agree that two things are very 
desirable ; first, that some rule should 
be made as to the mode in which such 
an application should be dealt with, 
and next that that rule should be as 
nearly as possible the same in both 
Houses, so that those interested in the 
matter should know exactly under what 
conditions such application would be 
likely to be successful, and under what 
conditions it would be useless to make 
them. I think this Motion is likely to 
have a very useful result in preventing 
any difficulty arising, and in removing 
any misconception as to the construction 
of the Act. 


Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to join with a Committee of the House 
of Commons to consider and report under what 
circumstances, or upon what conditions, if any, 
Private Bills altering the terms of the 
Memorandum of association of companies ought 
to be allowed to pass.”—( The Lord Herschel.) 
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*Tuz Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I am very much obliged to my noble and 
learned Friend for raising this question. 
It is one of great importance, as the 
doubts he has alluded to might lead to 
considerable difficulties in dealing with 
Bills of thisnature. I think it is desir- 
able that what he suggests should be 
done now, so that promoters may know, 
before November, when their Bills must 
be deposited, on what principles Parlia- 
ment will act in future. I can only 
say that I will give such assistance as I 
can with regard to the appointment of 
such a Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL. (No. 10.) 


House in Committee (on re-com- 
mitment) (according to order). 


Amendments made. 


Report of Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Monday next, and Bill to be 
printed as amerded (No. 158.) 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 136.) 


SECOND READING. 


*Lorp WATSON: My Lords, the Bill 
which I ask your Lordships to read a 
second time is not by any means an 
embitious measure. The Sheriff in 


Scotland exercises a very cheap and 
summary jurisdiction in cases for the 
recovery of debts not exceeding £12. 
The first object of the Bill is to extend 
the jurisdiction to the case of an owner 
whose goods are unlawfully detained, 
and who shows that they are under the 
value of £12. The remaining clauses 
of the Bill relate to alterations in the 
procedure of the Court, which, it 
appears to me, will be of considerable 
value. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Oommittee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Six o’clock, to Mon- 
day next, a quarter be- 

fore Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 12th July, 1889. 


NEW WRIT. 


For Marylebone (Eastern Division), v. 
Lord Charles Beresford, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 


QUESTIONS. 


—-90-——— 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS—CHARGES 
AGAINST THE GOVERNOR. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has received 
from Mr. James Smith, of Stanley, 
Falkland Islands, two Memorials dated 
respectively the let May and 7th May, 
1889, making grave and specific charges 
against Mr. Ker, the Governor, amount- 
ing to wilful contravention of quarantine 
regulations and the consequent impor- 
tation of infectious disease, attended 
with much loss of life, into the Falkland 
Islands, and also accusing the Governor 
of malversation of public funds and fal- 
sification of public accounts, and pray- 
ing an investigation into these allega- 
tions; and, whether, in view of the 
gravity of the charges and the serious 
discontent of the inhabitants of the 
Falkland Islands, the Government will 
take any steps to inquire into these 
accusations ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONLES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Secretary of State has received two 
Memorials from Mr. James Smith, of 
Stanley, accusing the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands of having contravened 
quarantine regulations. Mr. Smith 
states that measles have been introduced 
into the colony with fatal results, not in 
consequence of the alleged contravention 
of quarantine regulations, but in con- 
sequence of their inefficiency; he does 
not accuse the Governor of malversa- 
tion of public moneys, but states his 
belief that there has been a falsification 
of an account and asks for an inquiry. 
After reading the Governor’s statement 
in answer to the Memorial, the Secre- 
tary of State is satisfied that the state- 
ments in the Memorials imputing -mis- 


{COMMONS} 








conduct to the Governor are unfounded, 
and he does not propose to make an 
further inquiry into them. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Will Mr. Smith 
have any opportunity of seeing the 
Governor’s statement ? Isis not an ez 
parte statement ? 

Baron H. pte WORMS: The docu- 
ments have been referred to the Secre- 
tary of State, who will exercise his own 
discretion in the matter. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Is the period of 
five years the usual term-fixed for the 
sojourn of a Colonial Governor in a 
colony ; for what reason, having regard 
to the discontent of the colonists, and 
the repeated complaints forwarded to 
the Colonial Office respecting his con- 
duct, has the term of office of the 
Governor of the Falkland Islands been 
extended beyond the usual period ; why 
has he held his present office for eight 
and a-half years; and, how long is he 
to contiaue to hold it? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The usual 
term of a Colonia] Governor’s tenure of 
office is six years. The term of office of 
the present Governor of the Falkland 
Islands was extended beyond that period 
because he had, in the cpinion of succes- 
sive Secretaries of State, administered 
the Government with great care and 
success, and there was no opportunity 
of promoting him to another govern- 
men’. Occasional complaints have been 
made against him, but those have not 
proved to be well-founded, and the 
Secretary of State has no reason to be- 
lisve that the colonists generally havo 
deen discontented with him. He has 
held his present office for eight and a 
half years, and I am not prepared to say 
how long he will continue to hold it. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Has it not been 
always understood that the re-appoint- 
ment of a Colonial Governor cannot 
take place if he is over 60 years of age, 
and in this case is not the Governor 
over 60? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: I do not 
think there is any rule to that effect. 

Mr. MACNEILL: May I ask 


whether the Governor of the Falkland 
Islands introduced, early in May, in his 


Executive Council, a Bill forthe abolition 
of the office of Coroner in those Islands ; 
whether the office of Coroner was held 
by the Colonial Secretary, who is also 
the Police Magistrate and Postmaster, 


and has had no legal training ; whether. 
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the effect of the Bill is to enable the 
Colonial Secretary to actin cases, which 
under the former system would have 
come before him with a jury, without 
the intervention of a jury; whether, on 
Mr. Brandon, one of the Members of 
the Executive Oouncil, recording his 
vote against the Bill, the Governor 
stated his Council should support him 
in all things and dare not vote against 
him; whether, on a meeting of the 
Legislative Council to consider this Bili, 
at which some of the public were pre- 
sent, the Governor, in his opening 
speech, stated that the Falkland Islands 
were a Orown Colony, and that the 
people had no rights or privileges; and, 
whether the Colonial Secretary will, on 
receipt of a Petition from the inhabi- 
tants of the Falkland Islands, about to 
be forwarded to him by the honourable 
Mr. Cobb, a non-official Member of the 
Legislative Council, consider the pro- 
priety of vetoing this measure? 

Baron H. ve WORMS: The 
Governor of the Falkland Islands 
recently introduced in the Legislative 
Qouncil an Ordinance to abolish the 
office of Coroner, which was no doubt 
previously considered by the Executive 
Council. The office of Coroner is held by 
the Colonial Secretary, who is also Police 
Magistrate and Postmaster, and has had 
no legal training. The effect of the 
Ordinance would be as stated in the 
third paragraph of the question as 
regards inquests in the town and Port 
of Stanley—in other parts of the Colony 
the inquisitions would be held by two 
Justices of the Peace. The Secretary 
of State has no information as to what 
took place, either in the Executive or 
Legislative Council, with respect to the 
Ordinance, except that Mr. Cobb, an 
unofficial Member of the Legislative 
Council, vo'ed against the Second Read- 
ing. In view of the strong objection to 
the Ordinance, which appears to be 
entertained by many of the inhabitants, 
the Governor has withheld his assent to 
it pending instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State, who has decided to direct 
him not to assent to it, although a 
measure of this kind has worked well in 
other colonies. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I beg to give 
notice that on account of the unsatis- 
factory answers of the hon. Gentleman, 
I will take an early opportunity of 
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bringing before the House the state of 
the Falkland Islands. 


BENARES—THE MAHARAJA AMRIT 
RAO. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India (1) whether he is aware 
that, in 1837, Maharaja Amrit Rao, of 
Kirwi, placed two lakhs of rupees in the 
hands of the Government of India, that 
the interest might be paid in perpetuity 
to certain temples he had built in 
Benares; and that his successor, 
Venayak Rao, deposited with the 
Government the further sum of three 
lakhs of rupees for a like object, stating 
in his will— 

‘* My desire is that even the English Govern = 

ment should not make use of a single farthing 
(cowrie) of the five lakhs of rupees which I 
have devoted solely to the Temple and Chatra 
of Benares ;”’ 
(2) whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that, in 1855, without any 
reason assigned, the Government, hav- 
ing undertaken the administratioa of 
the estate and will of Venayak Rao, 
the payment on the three lakhs was 
stopped ; that, in 1857, Notes, Nos. 74 
ms 75, for the three lakhs of rupees 
were forcibly taken from the temple by 
an order of the Judge of Benares; and, 
in January and February, 1858, the 
sacred vessels, jewels, and furniture of 
the temples, to the value of Rs. 40,765, 
were seized, and other property, 
amounting to Rs. 100,000, taken, on 
account of the alleged treason of Mad- 
hava Rao, a child nine years of age; 
(3) whether the Government is aware that 
the property in question was never part 
of the Madhava Rao’sestate; (4) whether 
Mr. F. O. Mayne, Special Commissioner, 
in his Report, dated 8th September, 
1858, absolved Madhava Rao from all 
blame of participation in the mutinous 
proceedingsof 1857; and, (5) whetherthe 
Government will make inquiries iato the 
facts, as alleged, giving the Trustees of 
the Temple the opportunity of being 
heard in support of their claim ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): As to (1), (2), and (3), the 
Secretary of State has no information 
upon the facts alleged, nor can he dis- 
cover, after very careful search into the 
archives of the India Office, that any 
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representations have ever been made to 
any of his predecessors on the subject. 
(4.) Mr. Mayne did not absolve Mad- 
hava Rao (who was 13, not nine years 
of age) from all blame. He found him 
guilty of treason, but acquitted him of 
any fixed criminal purpose. (5.) The 
Secretary of State wishes me to remind 
the hon. Member that there are Civil 
Courts in India to which the Trustees of 
the Temple might, at any time during 
the last 30 years, have appealed 
against any wrong done by the 
Executive Government. The Govern- 
ment do not propose to make any 
further inquiry into the matter. 


IRELAND—COMPENSATION FOR 
BURNING 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Solicitor General for Ireland if 
a Mr. Brooks, of Forkhill, County 
Armagh, received compensation three 
or four times during recent years for the 
burning of a scutch mill; if it be true 
that at the present Assizes he has been 
awarded £600, by a majority of one, in 
the Grand Jury; and, if the County In- 
spector has taken a view of all the cir- 
cumstances of these repeated burnings, 
followed by compensation in each case ; 
and, if not, will the Government draw 
his attention to a matter that has 
already attracted a large amount of 
public comment in County Armagh ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, University of 
Dublin): I am informed that it is not 
the fact that Mr. Brooks received com- 
pensation three or four times during 
recent years for the burning of a scutch 
mill. He received compensation on two 
occasions—in 1880 and 1885. It does 
not appear to be the fact that he has 
been awarded compensation recently. 

Mr. BLANE: Is not this a case in 
which compensation has been claimed 
by a person who is accused of intro- 
ducing petroleum in order to secure the 
burning of his own building, so that he 
might get compensation ? 

Mr. MADDEN: If the cess-payers 
object they have power to traverse any 
claim of the kind. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS. 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanarkshire, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Teale what further action he has 
taken, or can take, concerning the pro- 


Sir J. Gorst 
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osed level crossing on the New Mill 
ad, near Hamilton; whether it has 
been brought to his notice that the pro- 
posed crossing, being on an incline, is 
specially dangerous; and, whether the 
Road Trustees are prepared to recon- 
sider their action in the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hioxs Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I have again communi- 
cated with the Road Trustees, but they 
have shown no inclination to reconsider 
their decision. The railway, not being 
authorized by Parliament or opened for 

assenger traffic, the Board of Trade 

ave no power to interfere. The 
responsibility must rest entirely with 
the Road Trustees. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to introduce 
legislation to render it impossible for 
the Road Trustees to cross a railway by 
a level crossing ? 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir; 
I do not think it is desirable for the 
Board of Trade to introduce legislation 
in such a matter. 


THE SCOTCH HERRING FISHERY. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherlandshire): I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Scotland whether 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land has been called to the injurious 
effect on the herring fishing industry in 
Scotland of the recent action of the 
Fishery Board in confiscating herring 
barrels with their contents, on the 
ground that they were under the regu- 
lation size; whether he is aware that 
a great number of barrels are now in 
stock, representing a considerable pro- 
portion of the fishcurers’ capital, all of 
which were manufactured and bought 
prior to the issue of the recent Circular 
of the Fishery Board on the subject ; 
what has been the result of the inquiry 
by the Secretary for Scotland into the 
complaints of the fishcurers with regard 
to the policy of the Fishery Board on 
this matter; and, whether instructions 
have been issued to the Fishery Board 
to withdraw the Circulars recently issued 
to their officers regarding confiscation 
of herring barrels; and, if not, what 
action does the Government intend to 
take to guarantee to the fishcuring trade 
in Scotland that security against con- 
fiscation of their property which is so 
essential to the prosperity of the im- 
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portant national industry in which they 
are engaged ? 

*Tuoz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. S. Darume, Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews): The attention of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland has been called to the 
confiscation of barrels by the Fishery 
Board. The size of the barrels is fixed 
by Statute, and the Fishery Board had, 
therefore, no alternative but to confiscate 
barrels which were not of regulation 
size. The Secretary for Scotland is 
aware that a certain number of barrels 
are now in stock, and is informed that 
these barrels are being altered so as to 
conform to thelaw. The Fishery Board 
were bound to take proceedings on its 
coming to their knowledge that herrings 
were being packed in barrels the size of 
which was not in accordance with the 
requirements of the Statute. This being 
a statutory requirement, the hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware the Secretary for 
Scotland cannot issue any such instruc- 
tion as is suggested. The Secretary for 
Scotland is informed that every care is 
now being exercised to-insure that the 
barrels are of the statutory dimensions, 
and he therefore hopes that no necessity 
will arise in future for any such seizure 
of barrels as has recently taken place. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: Why did not 
the Fishery Board take action in the 
matter before ? 

*Ma.M.T.STORMONTH DARLING: 
I must ask the hon. Member to give 
notice of the question. 


BOMBARDMENT OF PANGANTI. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to a telegram 
in the New York Herald, dated Zanzi- 
bar, 9th July, to the effect that the 
effect at Mombassa of the bombardment 
of Pangani by the German gunboat 
Pfeil, was such that the British ship, 
Turquotse, stationed there had her crew 
under arms day and night ; and whether 
the bombardment of Pangani formed 
any portion of the combined naval ope- 
rations in which the British and German 
fleets are engaged on the East Coast of 
Africa; and, if so,. whether he can 
explain the reason for the bombard- 
ment ? 

*Tuz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
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J, Feravsson, Manchester, N.E.):: The 
German bombardment of Pangani was 
in no way connected with the combined 
naval operations. Its object was the 
re-establishment of German authority, 
and the English Forces have had 
nothing to do with it. We have no 
ground whatever for believing that 
there has been any disturbance at Mom- 
bassa in the British region, 


TRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT— 
EXERCISE OF PRISONERS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
it is the fact that in Derry Gaol there is 
no covered exercise yard for the 
prisuners; whether, in consequence, the 
prisoners are deprived of their exercise 
and confined to their cells in wet 
weather; whether, as this defect could 
easily be remedied and the health of the 
prisoners preserved by erecting a slight 
shed or penthouse roof projecting from 
the walls surrounding the various exer- 
cise yards, he will take the matter into 
his early consideration ; and, whether in 
the other gaols in Ireland there is 
similar want of covered exercising: 
ground for use in wet weather? 

Mr. MADDEN : The General Prisous 
Board report that there is no covered 
exercise yard. The Board have never 
had any complaint brought to their 
knowledge indicating the necessity of 
erecting a shed. I believe that in other 
prisons in Ireland there is no covered 
exercise yard. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. GILL AND 
MR. COX. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether on 
Tuesday last, at Drogheda, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, R.M., the senior member of the 
Court constituted for the trial of Mr. 
Gill, M.P., and Mr. Cox, M.P., on 
charges under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act, in dismissing the charges, 
is correctly reported to have declared 
the chief evidence for the prosecution, 
that of the police reporter, Constable 
Robinson, to be untrustworthy; and 
what course the Irish Government pro- 

ose to adopt with regard to Constable 
visti ; and whether, the prosecution 
having failed in consequence of the 
rejection by the Magistrates of the 
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evidence of the Constable as being un- 
worthy of credit, the Irish Government 
will defray the expenses incurred by Mr. 
Gill, M.P., and Mr. Cox, M.P., in pro- 
ceeding from the House of Commons to 
the place of trial, and in returning to 
Parliamentary duty ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It appears that the 
evidence in question was described by 
Mr. Hamilton, R.M., as unreliable, but 
when counsel for the defence imputed 
perjury to Constable Robinson, Mr. 
Hamilton stated that he saw nothing in 
the constable’s evidence to justify the 
statement. I must ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the latter part 
of his question, which appeared on the 
Paper for the first time yesterday. In- 
quiries will be made as to whether any 
precedents exist in relation to the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: In regard to the 
first paragraph of the question is it true 
that the constable produced for the pur- 
pose of his evidence an elaborate long- 
hand note of the speeches forming the 
subject of the charge, but that when 
tested in Court by a speech being read 
to him at an unusually slow rate he was 
unable to complete one single sentence ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The facts are sub- 
stantially as stated by the hon. Gentle- 
man. That was the reason why the 
Resident Magistrate said the evidence 
could not be acted upon. 

Mr. COX (Olare, E.): Is the hon. 
and learned Gentleman aware that a 
week before the trial came on the soli- 
citors for the defence were informed that 
the prosecution was based on perjury, 
that they instructed their counsel ac- 
cordingly, and that that was the reason 
why I and my hon. Friend are not now 
undergoing six months’ imprisonment ? 

No answer was given to this question. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 
' Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether complaints have reached him 
that at many branch post officesa very in- 
sufficient stock of ten shilling postal 
orders is kept on hand, and that the 
putlic frequently have to purchase two 
and even three orders to make up the 
amount of ten shillings; and, if so, 
whether he will issue instructions that, 
when this is necessary, the several com- 
ponent orders shall be supplied at the 
same rate as would be charged for an 
order of the desired amount ? 


Mr. Sexton 
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*Tue POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes, University of Oambridge): [ 
have received two complaints on the 
subject referred to in the hon. Member’s 
question, and it appsars that there had 
been an unusual demand for postal 
orders at the offices from which the 
complaints emanated. It is impossible 
to make absolute provision to guard 
against such occurrences, but every effort 
is made todo so. The rate of commis- 
sion for each order is fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 


THE COAL MINES’ REGULATION ACT, - 


Me. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that on the 2(th 
May, 1889, application was made to Mr. 
Ronaldson, Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Mines (Scotland), for permission to 
examine the fireman’s report book at 
No. 9, Blair Pit Daly, Kilmarnock, 
belonging to the Eglinton Iron Oom- 
pany; whether such permission was 
limited to the 16th February, 1889 ; and, 
whether there is any provision in ‘‘ The 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887,” 
which justifies such limitation ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs, Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; I 
am informed that an application was 
granted, subject to one examination of 
the report book. As litigation is pending 
it was considered desirable such further 
inspection should be obtained by order 
of the Court rather than by the authority 
of the Inspector. 

Mr. FENWICK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Gexeral Rule 37 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
provides that on application to this 
authority permission may be given by 
the Inspector of Mines? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am aware that 
there is such.a Rule, and in this case 
the application appears to have been 
complied with so far as the Inspector 
considered it desirable. 


Mr. FENWIOK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the application 
was nade prior to any notice of litiga- 
tion having been given, and that being 
so, can he state why it was refused ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: It was refused 
on the ground I have already stated. 
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DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Sr GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, looking to the relations be- 
tween the Delagoa Bay Railway Com- 
pany and the Portuguese Government, 
and the delicate nature of the position 
at Delagoa Bay now that the British 
warships have been sent there, the Go- 
vernment mean any longer to continue 
the Railway Agent as acting British 
Vice Consul, and, consequently, British 
Diplomatic Agent ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Vice 
Consul at Delagoa Bay is in no sense a 
Diplomatic Agent. The Consul in the 
Colony of Mozambique, to whom the 
Vice Consul is subordinate, has now 
reached his post, and would be the 
medium of communication with the 
Governor General. We have learnt that 
the manager of the railway leaves to- 
morrow invalided. Arrangements for 
finding a suitable acting Vice Consul 
are under consideration. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land whether arrangements have yet 
been made by the Land Commission for 
the supply of Ordnance Maps in the 
case of fair rent applications in the 
County Courts ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I understand that a 
Council of the County Court Judges 
will, within the next few days, further 
consider the question of the supply of 
these maps with a view of new Rules on 
the subject being adopted. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury when he 
will be able to lay upon the Table the 
Treasury Minute as to the Civil Service ; 
and, whether he is aware that the delay 
and uncertainty is prejudicially affecting 
the efficiency of the Service ? 

Mr. H. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
Is the First Lord of the Treasury aware 
of the great anxiety on the part of the 
Civil Servants that the Treasury Minute 
should be laid on the Table of the House 
early enough to allow of am adequate 
discussion being taken upon the matter ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or rue 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrs, 
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Strand, Westminster): I am aware of 
the desire that this Treasury Minute 
should be produced as soon as possible ; 
it is the desire of the Government that 
it should be; but the hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that very great responsi- 
bility rests upon the Government in 
dealing with such an important question, 
which requires very careful examination 
and consideration before the terms of 
the Minute are decided upon and laid 
on the Table of the House. There has 
been much conference between various 
Departmentsof the State on the question, 
and our hope is that an arrangement 
will be arrived at which will be satis- 
factory to the Houseand thecountry, and 
which will do justice to the Civil Service. 
I trust hon. Gentlemen will allow 
us a sufficient interval to enable us to 
produce a Minute which will be, in our 
judgment, sufficient and adequate. 

With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, I am not 
aware that the delay is prejudicially 
affecting the interests of the Service. I 
believe that the Civil servants as a 
whole are loyal and devoted to the 
interests of the country; and that 
although they are anxious to see the 
decision of the Government, and: will 
be glad when the matter is finally dis- 
posed of, there is no symptom whatever 
of any prejudicial effect on the service 
of the country. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): How is it proposed to 
carry out these changes? Will an 
Order in Council be required ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No doubt an 
Order in Council will be necessary to 
carry them out. The Order will be based 
on the Treasury Minute, which will state 
the arguments and conclusions of the 
Commissioners. The Order in Council 
will be issued in order to give effect to 
the Minute. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I put the ques- 
tion upon the Paper because the right 
hon. Gentleman in answer to the Chair- 
man of the Commission stated just 
before Whitsuntide that he hoped to be 
able to lay the Minute on the Table 
soon after the holidays. : 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber can hardly be aware of the extreme 
pressure which the Treasury and 
responsible Members of the Government 
have to encounter in. dealing with 





questions of this kind. 
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THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES BILL. 

Mrz. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he will state the 
maximum of the increase which he is 
pre to recommend the Government 
to make to the annual sum of £42,000 
proposed to be voted to the Scottish 
Universities in the Universities (Scot- 
land) Bill, so as to enable the proposed 
Commissioners to deal with the question 
of compensation to professors and 
others? 

*Tue CILTANCELLOR or rue EX- 
OHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is from combined 
motives of benevolence and prudence 
that I would prefer not to name any 
maximum. If I named a maximum it 
would be highly probable that there 
would be a temptation on the part of 
the Commissioners to work up to it. 
On the other hand, if I named a maxi- 
mum it might be found that it was not 
enough to deal with the particular 
emergency with which I am anxious to 
deal. Under these circumstences, I 
think it best not to name any particular 
sum until the Commissioners have had 
an opportunity of examining the whole 
case. I can assure hon. Members that 
the Government have a bond fide inten- 
tion of being able to give some sub- 
stantial assistance to the Commissioners 
in dealing with this matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): May I ask whether 
the intention of the Government would 
be embodied in any instrument or re- 
corded in any way; because there may 
be a change of opinion or a change of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will endeavour 
to provide for that emergency to the 
best of my ability by putting on record, 
in some form or other, the intentions of 
the Government with regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. WALLACE: In consequence of 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I beg to give notice that I shall move 
the rejection of the Universities Bill, on 
the ground of the inadequacy of the 
pecuniary arrangements. 


Bann Drainage 


GRANT TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Copy ordered, 


“Of(1)Treasury Minute, dated the 11th day o 
March, 1889, appcinting a Committee to repor 
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on the appropriation of a grant of £15,000 for 
University Colleges in Great Britain; (2) 
Memorandum of the Lord President of the 
Council and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
dated the Ist day of March, 1889, on the same 
subject; (3) Report of the Committee thereon ; 
and (4) Treasury Minute, dated the let A of 
July, 1889, on the same subject.” (Mr. Jack- 
son.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed [ No. 
250. | 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Report from the Select Committee 
brought up, and read. 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No, 251.] 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 251.] 


PASSENGERS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS.] 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 327.} 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to the Re- 
gistration of County Electors (Extension 
of Time) Bill, without Amendment ; 
Weights and Measures Bill, with 
Amendments. 


MOTION. 


——_9— 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) REGULATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Marjoribanks, Bill to 
make provision for the better Regulation of the 
Sea Fisheries of Scotland, and for the establish- 
ment, improvement, and maintenance of mussel 
scalps or beds on the coasts of Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. 
Duff, and Mr. Shiress Will. 

Bill presented, and read first time [Bill 330.} 


BANN DRAINAGE (GRANTS, &c.] 
Considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That it is expedient to make a free Grant, 
not exceeding the sum of £20,000, out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, for defraying a 
part of the costs of any works to be executed 
under any Act of the present Session for the 
improvement of the Drainage of Lands and for 
the prevention of Inundations within the catch- 
ment area of Lough Neagh and the Lower 
Bann, and also to authorise the Board of Works 
in Ireland to make advances, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, for the purposes of 
the said Act.’’ 
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Local Government 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : I object 
to this Resolution, which proposes to 
make a grant of £20,000 out of moneys 
to be provided by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to defray part of the works to be 
executed in virtue of the passing of the 
Bann Drainage Bill. The objection 
which I had at first to this grant is 
intensified by the fact that itis no longer 
part of a general scheme. Further, it is 
proposed to give the grant to a part of 
Ireland which admittedly does not stand 
in need of it. I, therefore, feel it my 
duty to object. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
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My hon. Friend after having done his 


best to prevent a general grant being 
made now objects to a local grant. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I shall 
oppose the Resolution, because I have 
the greatest possible objection to the 
application of Imperial money to local 
purposes. I think it is opening the 
door very wide. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 79; 
Noes 72.—(Div. List, No. 199). 


Resolved, That it is expedient to make a 
free Grant, not exceeding the sum of £20,000, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
for defraying a part of the costs of any 
works to be executed under any Act of the 
present Session for the improvement of the 
Drainage of Lands, and for the prevention 
of Inundations within the catchment area of 
Lough Neagh and the Lower Bann, and also 
to authorise the Board of Works in Ireland to 
make advances, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, for the purposes of the said 
Act. 

Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 


day next. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
[EXPENSES.] 
Resolution reported. 


‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses of the prosecution in 
Scotland or Ireland of a misdemeanour under 
any Act of the present Session for the better 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 

LUCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No. 187) AND LOCAL GOVERN. 
MENT (SCOTLAND) SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROVISIONS BILL (No. 188). 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 
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Clause 19. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to move, in line 34, after ‘‘ Par- 
liament,” to insert— 


“ Provided always, that no portion of such 
balance shall be paid to any school board, 
or to the managers of any state-aided school, 
in respect of any school in which any fees are 
charged for the teaching of any standard of the 
Education Code for Scotland the passing of 
which may be compulsory under the provisions 
of the Education Acts operative from time to 
time.’ 


The object of the Amendment is to se- 
cure that we shall have free education 
in Scotland. It is necessary that this 
should be done after the declaration 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
last night. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that it is proposed 
to give £220,000 by means of an 
arrangement which is to go in the 
direction of relieving the poorer classes 
in Scotland, and he added that this con- 
cession is not giving free education. The 
declaration made by the right hon. 
Gentleman only emphasizes declarations 
to a similar effect which have been made 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Secretary for 
Scotland. As the matter stands, it is 
pretty clear that when we get the money 
we shall not have free education, or any- 
thing like it. The amount of the school 
pence a year ago was £316,000, and it 
is increasing at the rate of £7,700 a 
year. Last year it would therefore be 
something like £323,000, and in the 
present year £330,000, while the whole 
amount tobe granted is £220,000, leaving 
a deficit of £110,000. We are told 
that £50,000 is to be given by the 
Parochial Boards ; but there is no provi- 
sion in the Bill for transferring that sum 
to the general purposes of the schools, 
so as to meet a portion of the deficit in 
the school fees. As a matter of fact, 
we have to face a deficit of more than 
£100,600. It is therefore necessary 





that some such proviso as that which is 
proposed in this Amendment thould be 
inserted. We have not yet been told 
what mode of distribution is to be 
adopted ; but I presume thet the only 
fair mode will be a grant for average 
attendance. But the result, if that plan 
is followed, will be very different in 
different districts. In some districts the 
average amcunt of fees paid for attend- 





ance is only 4s. or 5s. a year. That is 
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the case in a considerable number of 
the Highland School Board districts; 
and if the grant amounts to 8s. or 9s. 
for average attendance, such schools will 
have a considerable surplus. But, on 
the other hand, in a number of the 
School Board districts the fees are very 
much higher. For example, in Glasgow 
the average fee amounts to 10s. 9d. per 
child, and in Govan to 14s. 13d., so that 
in those districts the highest sum re- 
ceived from the grant will be insufficient 
to secure free education; or anything like 
it. We are told that the grant is to be 
employed in freeing the lower standards; 
but the result will be, I fear, to takeaway 
the free education, which now exists to 
a large extent in some ‘of the districts. 
From a Return issued by the Glasgow 
School Board, I find that when two 
children from the same family are at 
school they pay the school fees; if 
there are three, the third is only 
charged half fees; and where there 
are four or more, all except three 
receive their education free. The 
result will be that 6,100 children 
in the upper standards will be deprived 
of the free education which they at 
present get. The proposal has been 
made to free the upper standards first ; 
but I do not think it met with any 
acceptance. If we are going to free 
only a certain number of standards, 
they should, from a practical point of 
view, be the lower standards. But itis 
quite different from an educational point 
of view. From that point of view you 
should free the higher standards first. 
If you allocate the grant to the different 
parties concerned on the basis of average 
attendance, the result will be that in 
those districts where the School Board 
have done their duty, where they have 
levied a considerable rate and only ob- 
tained a small amount by fees, the 
Board will be in a position to reduce 
their rates; but where they have neg- 
lected to do their duty, and have got as 
much as they possibly could from fees, 
and as little as they could from rates, the 
result will be that the population will 
be debarred from the benetit of free 
education altogether. Why do we ask 
for the allocation of this money to the 
purposes of free education? Because 
the people of Scotland want free educa- 
tion. Ifthey find that in place of free 
education they are only getting half 
of it, they will be dissatisfied with: the 
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conduct of their friends in assent- 
ing to such an arrangement. I[ 
do not ask the Government to give 
us any more money—they cannot 
give us more; but I protest against 


what is being done with the grants . 


under this Bill. If a grant is given 
fromthe Imperial or National Exchequer 
it should be given for the purpose of 
promoting some object, and there is no 
object or consideration attached to the 
grants given under the Bill. In the 
case of the roads we might have made 
a bargain with the Road Trustees that 
they should improve their roads—that, 
in fact, they should give a guid pro quo. 
Now it is proposed te give £220,000 for 
education without making any bargain 
or stipulation as to the conditions on 
which it is to be granted. We propose 
to leave the whole matter in the hands 
of the Secretary for Scotland for this 
year, and then in the hands of the Edu- 
cation Department. I do not atall like 
that. The Government have said they 
do not consider this giving free educa- 
tion: they give us the money in sucha 
way that we shall not have frea educa- 
tion. I propose we shall have it, and 
therefore move— 


‘‘ That no portion of such balance shall be 
paid to any School Board, or to the managers 
of any State-aided school, in respect of any 
school in which any fees ate charged for the 
teaching of any standard of the Education Code 
for Scotland: the passing of which may be 
compulsory under the provigions of the Educa- 
tion Acts operative from time to time.”’ 


What will be tho effect of that Amend- 
ment if carried? It would be in exact 
accordance with the principle which has 
hitherto governed grants in aid of 
education from the Imperial Exchequer. 
We now pay to Scotland from the Im- 
perial Exchequer the sum of £450,000. 
That amount is distributed amougst 
various School Boards and managers on 
condition that they give efficient educa- 
tion which is tested. I ask that this 
grant, which we have wrung from the 
Government for the purpose of free 
e lucatior, shall be given on the condition 
of free education being provided. It 
has been objected that my Amendment 
does not go far enough ; that it would 
allow Board Schools, if they chose, to 
keep up fee-paying schools, provided 
they were content to forego the grant. I 
do not think thatis a matter with which 
this House has anything to do. That 
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isa matter for the ratepayers who elect 
the School Board. I cannot see why if 
the electors choose to allow their School 
Boards to have special selected schools 
they should not do so. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I am sorry to interrupt my hon. Friend ; 
but if I am in order I should like to 
move an Amendment in line 31. 

Toe OHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber would be precluded from moving an 
Amendment to line 31 after the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the College 
Division is disposed of. The hon. 
Member for the College Division is 
addressing the Committee, and it is 
within his discretion to allow the hon. 
Gentleman to move the Amendment he 
desires. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I desire to move 
that the words ‘‘ State aided,” in line 
81, be omitted, in order to insert the 
word ‘‘ public.” By the Amendment I 
propose to raise the question of denomi- 
national schools. While wishing to do 
everything possible to promote free 
education, but still recognizing that 
there may not be sufficient money at our 
disposal to free the five standards in all 
schools which are ‘‘ State aided,” I 
think it isonly the duty of Parliament 
to make arrangements for freeing those 
schools which are public schools, and 
which are under the control of the 
School Boards, and have the enforcement 
of the compulsory clauses in our Educa- 
tional Code. I quite admit that there 
are difficulties in moving an Amendment 
such as this. I recognize the fact that 
in Scotland the question of denomina- 
tional schools isa much smaller question 
than in England. Yet in Scotland we 
have obtained public sanction for “ use 
and wont,” and the principle has worked 
fairly well. It is right the sense of 
the Committee should be taken on this 
point, and therefore I move this Amend- 
ment. 


Clause 14, page 10, line 31, leave out 
“State aided,” and insert ‘ public.”— 
(Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘State aided ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Kozpertson, Bute): This is 
an important Amendment, and one 
which deserves serious consideration. 
The Committee will remember that the 
proposal drawn as the labours of the 
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Committee have advanced, to confer a 
certain sum in relief of school fees, is 
a proposal more or less limiting to a cer- 
tain class of ratepayers the benefit 
which was originally designed for the 
whole. I do not complain of that limit- 
ation, but this is a proposal which will 
limit to a class the benefit which, in our 
judgment, ought to be universal and 
catholic. The hon. Member for the 
College Division has stated very truly 
that in Scotland there is a larger pro- 
een of children attending Board 

chools than in England, and in that 
sense it is quite true that the strength 
of the voluntary or denominational 
schools is proportionately less. But 
the sentiment which leads parents to 
keep away their children from the 
Board Schools and to send'them to 
denominational schools is a very strong 
one, especially among the Roman Catho- 
lics, a body which has not proved it- 
self inattentive to the educational wants 
of its own people, and the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for East Aberdeen 
would practically deprive of a share of 
the Probate Duty grant the whole of 
the Roman Catholic poor in Scotland. 
There are other bodies also in Scotland, 
among whom are the Episcopalians, who- 
withhold their children from the Board 
Schools. On what pretence, I ask, can 
they deprive those bodies of any partici- 
pation in that grant? I stand on the 
broad ground of equality and fair play, 
and I say that no one can justify a vote 
for this Amendment unless he has made 
up his mind that the poorest class in 
Scotland—namely, the Roman Catholics 
—are to receive not a farthing from this 
grant. I protest against such a propo- 
sal. The Government can be no party 
to imposing a penalty on the very class 
who ought to receive the largest pay- 
ments. 

*Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk}: I am surprised at the quarter of 
the House from which this Amendment 
has emanated. The hon. Member for 
East Aberdeenshire is one of the apostles 
of what is called ‘‘ Religious Hquality,” 
and at the same time he moves an 
amendmentagainst educationale quality. 
Lhope the Government will firmly resist 
this Amendment, which, I think, strikes 
at the very root of the benefits conferred 
by this part of the Bill. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, South) : 
There is no one more strongly in favour 
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of the scheme of free education than I 
am, but I must insist upon the position 
of the denominational schools being in 
no way whatever prejudicially interfered 
with. I earnestly hope the Government 
will stand firmly by the decision they 
have announced in this respect. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): The 
Amendment is not an Amendment 
directei against denominational schools, 
but one which merely proposes to sub- 
stitute for the words ‘‘ State’aided ” the 
word “public.” The result of its 
adoption would be that all schools which 
are under the management of Local 
Authorities and popularly-elected bodies 
will continue to receive their share of 
that grant, but schools which are under 
the management of private individuals 
or ecclesiastical orzanizations not elected 
by the people will not share in. it. 


Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: Perhaps 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
allow me to say that I argued the case 
upon the footing, of which I challenge 
him to dispute the accuracy, that ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Schools’? mean ‘Board Schools.” 
That is defined by Act of Parliament. 


Mr. HUNTER: That is what I 
was saying. School Boards are elected 
Boards. If my hon. Friend persisted in 
his Amendment I could not hesitate to 
go into the Lobby with him, on the 
ground that those schools which are not 
managed by popularly-elected represen- 
tatives have not the claim which the 
Board Schools have to share in these 
funds. Still, I hope he will not press 
the Amendment to a Division, and for 
this reason. The Episcopalian schools, 
the Roman Catholic schools, and the 
Free Church and the Established Church 
Schools have for years been in competi- 
tion with the Board Schools on certain 
terms. They share in the Government 
grant along with the Government 
schools. They are at liberty to charge 
fees as the Board Schools charge fees, 
and the balance they require for carry- 
ing on their education is supplied by the 
subscriptions of benevolent individuals 
instead of coming from the rates. By 
the measure the Government propose, 
fees will certainly be abolished in certain 
Standards in the Board Schools, and it 
is obvious, therefore, that the denomi- 
national schools cannot compete with the 
Board schools if they are obliged to 
charge fees. While I think it most 
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desirable that all schools in Scotland 
should be brought under popular 
management, and while I entertain the 
hope that at some future time they will 
be, I do not think it would be right 
suddenly to attack these schools by what 
must be described as an unfair mode of 
competition. Therefore, while I agree 
with my hon. Friend in the broad 
principle of his Amendment, I think 
it would be, perhaps, unjust on the 
present occasion to apply that principle 
to the voluntary schools in Scotland. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hunter) bes I think, stated with 
great exactness the precise position of 
this question. Itis, in fact, the crop’ ing 
up of a very old controversy which, 
suppose, will be continued long after 
this Bill has passed into law. In prin- 
ciple I entirely agree with the Amend- 
ment. Iam one of those who, havin 
been a Member of the House throug 
the whole of this educational contro- 
versy as regards both England and 
Scotland, have never swerved from the 
opinion that education, if compulsory, 
should be free and should be secular, and 
therefore it is a very easy matter 
for me, on the ground of prin- 
ciple, to support the Amendment. At 
the same time, I cannot forget the fact 
that the Board Schools themselves in 
Scotland are by no means free from de- 
nominational bias. The words inserted 
in the Act of 1872 respecting religious 
instruction has had the effect of placing 
the advocates of undenominational 
education in Scotland at a great disad- 
vantage in this matter. With a clear 
conscience I could support this Amend- 
ment, but, as my hon. Friend points out, 
if introduced in its naked form into the 
Bill it would have the effect, practically, 
of killing the denominational schools in 
Scotland. I should not be at all sorry 
to see that result achieved ifa little time 
had been given to them, in order 
that they may come fully under the 
School Boards, but I think it would 
be hard upon them to subject them 
suddenly to so great a disadvan- 
tage. I think my hon. Friend has been 
right in raising the point, because it is 
one which we should always keep be- 
fore the mind of the public; but I think 
he would exercise a wise discretion not 
to attempt to force his Amendment into 
the Bill. 
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*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I join with my right hon. Friend who 
has just spoken in urging my hon. 
Friend not to press his Amendment. I 
also do so with a clear conscience, be- 
cause I am entirely with him in prin- 
ciple. More than 10 years ago I stood 
as a candidate for a School Board upon 
the principle of confining State aid 
to schools under State management. 
But I think that until our system re- 
ceives some further reform, some volun- 
tary schools would be placed at a very 
great disadvantage by the adoption of 
this Amendment. The Roman Catholic 
schools, for instance, in my own con- 
stituency are numerous, and they do the 
work well ; but I suppose the effect of 
such an Amendment as this, if it were 
carried now without any alteration of 
circumstances, would be to ki!l those 
schools. I think that would be hardly 
fair. That being so, I hope the Amend- 
ment will not now be pressed. 

*Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I am afraid that the proposal 
of the Government of a grant in aid 
from the rates to voluntary schools—for 
the Probate Duty is exactly the same 
as a rate—may form a_ precedent, 
and may lead to certain evil con- 
sequences in England. I quite agres 
that if you are going to free the schools 
you ought not to use the proposal 
in order in any way to injure 
the voluntary system. I am one of 
those who think that when the State 
frees the schools it ought to do it all 
round, and to do it onfairterms. But I 
do not think that we ought to allow this 
proposal to pass without entering a pro- 
test against it as a principle to be 
opetee to England. I am sure that if 
the principle of rate aid to voluntary 
schools were attempted to be extended 
to this country it would arouse all the 
old denominational feuds, and greatly 
retard the progress of education. 

Me. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): When it was discussed in 
1872 whether religious education should 
be given in the Board Schools, or whe- 
ther certain children should be with- 
drawn while religious education was 
being given, the voice of the people of 
Scotland was strongly in opposition to 
that of the great majority cf their Re- 
presentatives in this House. When the 
first School Boards were elected, a crv 
was got up in favour of secular educa- 
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tion, but those who supported it were con- 
siderably in the minority. It is notorious 
that the whole feeling of the people of 
Scotland is against the doing away with 
religious education in the Board Schools, 
and in favour of its retention. But as 
the Scotch people insist on having Pro- 
testant worship in their Board Schools, 
it is only fair that the Roman Catholics 
should have their religion taught. It 
is not a matter which will touch the 
pockets of the ratepayers, because 
20,000 Roman Oatholic children in 
Scotland are being at present educated 
in schools built and maintained at the 
expense of Roman Catholic benevolence. 
If these schools were abolished, accom- 
modation in the public schools would 
have to be found for the children, and 
the public would be saddled with an 
enormous charge. At the present 
moment the Roman Catholics are pay- 
ing for the education of their own chil- 
dren without any help whatever from 
the ratepayers. The Government ought 
not to ask more than that the children 
should be educated in properly-inspected 
schools, undergoing regular examina- 
tions. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities): I can cor- 
roborate what the hon. Member for St. 
Rollox (Mr. Caldwell) has said with 
regard to the opinion and feeling of the 
people of Scotland on this subject, but 
the question before the House is, 
whether the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire (Mr. Esslemont) 
is or is not an unfair one. I think the 
Amendment is most unfair, in attempt- 
ing to exclude any schools which con- 
form to the State regulations from 
their fair share of the grant in aid. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I would remind 
hon. Members that the 25th clause was 
originally introduced, not as a matter of 
principle, but of policy, and the same 
question of policy will, I believe, come 
up again and again, until we place our 
system of education on clear grounds, 
basing it upon religion, or excluding the 
religious element altogether. Notwith- 
standing the lecture we have received 
from our superior Friend the Member 
for St. Rollox, I do not think we shall 
have the slightest difficulty in maintain- 
ing the principles we hold. So far as I 
am concerned, I have always contended 
that we have no right to extract money 
from persons of a different faith or of no 
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faith at all, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing our religious principles. 
tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the Amendment ? 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT: Yes; I ask 
leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. CAMERON: I propose now to 
move my Amendment to provide that no 
grant shall be made to any State-aided 
school which charges fees for any of the 
compulsory standards. In order to 
supply free education, it will be neces- 

toprovide £330,000, and asthe grant 
will a 1 amount to £220,000, there will 
be a. deficit of £110,000 to meet. 
The average fee for public school edu- 
cation in Scotland is 12s. 10d. per head 
in Board Schools and somewhat less 
in voluntary schools. The £220,000 
proposed to be given in aid of educa- 
tion will only afford about 8s. 4d. per 
head, so that there will be a large de- 
ficiency. It would be great waste to 
give a grant out of the public funds 
unless some distinct return is to be ob- 
tained from it. As the Scottish people 
desire to have free education, I ask the 
Committee to lay down as an essential 
principle that the grant shall not be 
given to schools which are not prepared 
to make education free in all the com- 
pulsory standards. If the Bill passes 
as it stands, the result must be that if 
you only give a grant of 8s. 4d. per 
head, the pupilsin the higher standards 
must continue to pay fees. At present 
they receive their education free, but in 
future they will be deprived of free 
education. Even then the State will 
only pay two-thirds of the cost of the 
education supplied, the people of Scot- 
land providing the rest. I am quite 
prepared to take the principle at present 
adopted, which is, that the public 
schools shall be subsidized out of the 
rates, but where we have to deal with 
Imperial Grants, the grants should be 
allocated to all schools which comply 
with certain conditions and are sub- 
jected to a certain amount of inspec- 
tion. Iam perfectly content to accept 
this regulation in conjunction with the 
new windfall which is proposed to be 
given, and in that way the Government, 
if they choose, will be able to secure 
free education. If that principle is not 
adopted, the result will, I fear, be to 
destroy the free education which the 
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= of Scotland at prasent possess. 
certainly consider this Amendment 
essential, and shall go to a Division 
upon it if the Government are so blind 


as to oppose it. 

Amendment moved, Clause 19, page 
10, line 34, after ‘‘ Parliament,” insert— 

“Provided always, that no portion of such 
balance shall be paid to any School Board, or 
to the managers of any State-aided school, in 
respect of any school in which any fees are 
charged for the teaching of any standard of the 
Education Code for Scotland the passing of 
which may be compulsory under the provisions 
of the Education Acts operative from time to 
time.””—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
have been in some doubt as to what 


blot in the Bill this Amendment is . 


intended to strike. I had thought, and 
so had some of my friends, that it was 
intended to raise the question of what 
are called graded schools, but the hon. 
Gentleman has discussed the general 
question whether or not we shall give 


what is called free education in all the , 


compulsory standards. The question of 
what we shall do is at present under the 
consideration of the Governmeut, and it 
is impossible to determine at once what 
shall be done in regard to it. 

Dr. CAMERON: I only ask that 
whatever may be the amount of tho 
grant, care will be taken that it will Le 
made effective for the purpose of se- 
curing free education. 

Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: Accord- 
ing to the Amendment, no portion of 
the balance is to be paid to any School 
Board, or to the managers of any State- 
aided school in respect of any school 
in which fees are charged for teaching 
any of the compulsory standards. The 
effect, therefore, of the Amendment is 
to secure that no school shall receive 
anything unless all the standards are 
free. But that is the very question 
which is at present under consideration, 
and it is impossible for the Committee 
at this stage to come to a determination 
in the absence of the Government calcu- 
lations. I would take it for granted 
that under the existing circumstances 


the hon. Member for the College Divi-. 


sion does not desire to raise that question, 
and I feel it my duty to oppose the 
Amendment on general grounds. 

*Mr. OCAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot help thinking that the Amend- 
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ment is open to the objection which has 
been raised by the Lord Advocate, and 
that that objection is reasonable. If 
the object of my hon. Friend is to see 
that before any school receives the grant 
all the standards taught are free, then 
his proposal does have the appearance 
at this stage of the proceeding of being 
an attempt to force the hands of the 
Government, ungraciously, and at the 
very moment when they are considering 
the best means of applying the money. 
I do not think that my hon. Friend 
quite understands the important differ- 
ence between free education and the 
proposal of the Government—between 
education that is free and education with 
regard to which no fees are charged. 
That is the distinction drawn by the 
Government. As the Government are 
engaged in bridging the chasm which 
divides those two principles, I would 
ask my hon. Friend not to interfere with 
them at this dizzy moment. 

Dr. CAMERON : Then all I would 
ask is when the Minute of the Secretary 
for Scotland will be laid on the Table? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: After 
the passing of the Secretary for Scot- 
land Act; but the House is already in 
full possession of the proposals of the 
Government on the subject. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Can the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man give us any idea how it is proposed 
to apply the money now at the disposal 
of the Government ? Will it bedone at 
this stage of the Bill or will it be 
deferred ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do 
not think it can be done at this stage of 
the Bill. There are a number of Amend- 
ments on Clause 23, which raise various 
questions of importance, but I do not 
think they can be usefully discussed in 
the absence of information as to the in. 
tentions of the Government. I pro- 
pose to proceed on the assumption 
that everything will be left open for 
Report. 

Dr. CAMERON: I have no wish to 
appear to slight the advice of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell Bannerman), 
who has so ably watched the progress of 
this measure on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. At the same time I must confess 
that I do not see the force of his 
present position. Supposing the Go- 
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average rate, it would not secure free. 
education. All I want is a statutory 

enactment that the money to be given: 
should be given for the purpose of pro-. 
viding free education. If my right hon. 

Friend adheres to his advice I will not 

divide, but I think he is mistaken, be- 

cause I think that the more we can din 

into the people of Scotland that on every 

point where there is a difference of 

opinion between us and the Government. 
the Government always carry their 

point against the overwhelming majority 

of the Scotch Members, the better. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 20, page 
11, line 14, after ‘‘ Zetland,’’ add— 

“ Provided that, if any question shall arise 
as to the application of the expression ‘ larger 
burgh,’ the same may be determined by the 
Secretary for Scotland.”_—(Mr. J. P. &. 
Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21. 


Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling): 
I beg to move, in lines 23 and 24, of 
page 11, after ‘‘in,”’ to leave out “ each 
country and larger burgh in.” The 
object of this and a subsequent Amend- 
ment is to provide for an equitable ad- 
justment of the local licenses account as 
between burghs and counties being in- 
serted in the Bill itself instead of being 
delegated to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners or an arbitrator to be appointed 
by the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. If my _ proposal 
be accepted the whole of the duties 
allocated in Scotland will be paid into 
one fund and be divided amongst the 
counties and burghs in proportion to 
the value appearing on the valuation 
roll. If it be rejected a permanent 
arrangement will have to be made by 
the Boundary Commissioners, or the 
arbitrator failing an agreement being 
arrived at between the two authorities. 
The Bill provides that the arbitrator. 
shall pay due regard to the value 
appearing on the valuation roll of the 
counties and burghs. I think I am 
right in stating that this may be taken 
as a direction to him respecting the 
course he must follow in the event of 
the burghs not coming to an arrange- 
ment voluntarily. I am satisfied that 
the voluntary arrangement will not be 
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arrived at. I should like to refer for a 
moment toa Return made to this House 
in the month of May last, showing the 
amount of business done by each county 
and larger burgh in Scotland under the 
grants from Parliament, and the 
amount they will receive from the 
License Duties. Taking my own county 
of Stirling, I find that the whole 
amount received by that county was 
£8,368 from the old grants, and that 
its share of the new License Duties will 
be £9,748, an increase of over £1,300. 
When I come to the distribution of this 
sum, I find that whilst the county ob- 
tained £7,001, it willonly receive £6,084, 
a loss of £917 ; whereas, Stirling burgh 
which received £1,002 from the grant 
will receive £2,066. I find that if the 
money be divided according tothe value 
appearing on the valuation roll, the 
county will receive £7,809 instead of 
£7,001, a gain of 12 per cent, and 
Stirling burgh will receive £1,153 in 
place of £1,002, an increase of 14 per 
cent. I find that the County of Ayr, as 
a whole, received £16,550 from the 
grant, and that from the licenses it 
will receive £17,718. The county re- 
eeived £13,363, and it will receive 
£11,770, a deficiency of £1,600; the 
town of Ayr which received £1,681 will 
receive £2,905, and Kilmarnock which 
received £1,370 will receive £2,069. The 
same irregularity runs through all the 
counties. I am not quite sure upon 
what principle the Returns are made. 
The temporary adjustment provided by 
the Bill states that for the purposes of 
the distribution of the duties on local 
taxation licenses, the amount of such 
duties paid by the council of each 
county on the Town Council of each 
larger burgh shall be the amount of the 
duties certified to have been collected 
therein. Now, I cannot understand on 
what principle this Return is made up. 
Certainly it cannot be made up on the 
principle laid down in the Bill. If my 
information is accurate the great 
bulk of the licenses paid by the 
county are actually collected in 
one or other of the larger burghs. 
If that be so, I am quite confi- 
dent that the amount stated to have 
been collected in the County of Stirling 
is much overstated. It must be evident, 
therefore, to the House that if this Bill 
— as itis drafted, and the licenses 


distributed according to this return, ' 
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a great injustice will be done to the 
counties themselves. It may not be 
generally known to English Members 
that we have in Scotland a system of 
valuation which we find to be an 
admirable one. It is uniform through- 
out Scotland. It shows the actual value 
of all the subjects valued, if they are 
let. If they are not let, means are 
taken to ascertain what would be paid 
for the subject as a going concern, and 
that amount is entered in the valuation 
roll. Consequently we may expect that 
if the proposal I have ventured to 
make is accepted by the Government, 
the amount collected throughout the 
Kingdom will be fairly distributed. 
There is another, and to my mind a 
good reason why this proposal should 
be adopted. Hon. Members from Scot- 
land are all aware that there is great 
uneasiness amongst those who support 
the temperance movement, as to the 
inclusion in the funds to be disbursed 
by the counties the amount of the 
licenses for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. I confess I share that un- 
easiness. I cannot conceal from myself 
that the fact that the more licenses sold 
in a county, the less will be the call 
upon the rates, may influence some of 
those bodies which are now entrusted 
with the duty of granting licenses. I 
also think that if these licenses, or the 
amounts collected from them are paid 
into one general fund, the incentive or 
stimulus to grant more licenses than are 
actually necessary will be altogether 
wanting. For these reasons I beg to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, Olause 21, 
page 11, lines 23 and 24, after ‘‘in” 
leave out ‘‘each county and larger 
burgh in.” . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can 
well suppose that the hon. Gentleman 
is well founded in his statement that a 
minute examination of the Returns may 
disclose anomalies, and require rectifi- 
cation. At present the Returns which 
are before Parliament are founded upon 
the Returns of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue for their own pur- 
poses. They are made up necessarily 
without a very complete ascertainment 
of the source from which the money 
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ac‘ually comes, because it is really for 
the purposes of the revenue not of pri- 
mary importance to know whether a 
licence taken out in a town is or is not 
taken out by a dweller in the 
country. At the same time I am in- 
formed that the Commissioners, for their 
own purposes, have a certain amount 
of information as to the source from 
which the money comes to pay for the 
licence as well as the mere fact of where 
the licence is taken out. I quite admit, 
however,that the Returnsare not framed 
with regard, in the first instance, to the 
question on which he is very properly 
so much interested. But we propose to 
take prima facie these Returns of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners. Ques- 
tions may of course arise upon them, and 
we propose, in the first place,thatany two 
communities which are concerned in the 
question may by agreement adjust the 
account and settle any difference 
between them. We propose, secondly, 
that, failing an agreement between the 
parties, the Boundary Commission shall 
be the tribunal for settling any differ- 
ences. This is one of the questions 
which the Boundary Commission will be 
avery appropriate authority to settle. 
The Committee, on referring to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, will see that we have 
had steadily in view all through the va- 
rious stages of the historyjof this system, 
the raising and recurrence of the ques- 
tion which the hon. Member suggests. 
I put it to the Committee whether the 
mere ascertainment of how much valua- 
tion there is in a county and how much 
in a burgh forms a proper criterion for 
settling the question how many of the 
licences which are as a matter of fact 
taken out in a burgh, are likely to 
belong tothe rural parts of thecounty. I 
should have thought that the geographi- 
cal situation of the town was something 
to be considered. We say in the Bill 
that due regard shall be had to the 
annual values which appear on the 
valuation roll. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be that no regard should 
be had toanything elso. That seems to 
me to be completely unreasonable. The 
hon. Gentleman’s plan would in some 
cases work adversely to the interests of 
the community which really paid the 
licences, and I think our plan is much 
the best adapted for obtaining justice in 
the very varying circumstances that are 
likely to arise. 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
Can the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate say whether, in the Return, 
there has been a rigid description of the 

eographical domicile, as it were, of the 
icenses that are taken out. As I under- 
stand it in certain instances, such as in 
the case of the town of Stirling, which 
is a most happily situated town, because 
it sucks the blood of several counties all 
round it, in making up the Return I 
believe an honest attempt was made to 
ear-mark each particular license so as 
to show the locality with which it 
is connected, and they are not all 
credited to the town of Stirling. Can 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
say whether that was the principle acted 
upon in making up this Return? 

Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I would 
rather speak of the practice than the 
principle, because the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenie have only incidentally 
to deal with the question of whence 
comes the license; but there are ma- 
terials at the disposal of the Inland 
Revenue by which, in some cases, they 
can ear-mark the licenses in the way 
suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL orm 
My only objection to the plan of the 
Government is that it seems to be a 
great deal too flexible. Regard is to 
be had to valuation, to the real locality 
of the licenses, and other things accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Commissioners. 
The rule proposed by my hon. Friend 
would be intelligible; but I must say I 
think that some stringent rule should 
be adopted. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): I 
am sure I speak the sentiments of the 
Scotch Members when I say the temper- 
ance party in Scotland are feeling very 
much aggrieved by the idea that they 
are to have any hand whatever in deal- 
ing with the question of public-house 
licenses. I hope the Lord Advocate will 
see his way to keep the licenses in the 
hands of the Imperial Government. I 
am sure, if he could see his way to give 
the Scotch people an equivalent —— 

Tue OHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is travelling away from the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

*Mr. J. WILSON : I was just desirous, 
Sir, of pointing out that, if the Lord 
Advocate could see his way to give us 
the Inhabited House Duty instead of 
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the License Duty, it wo1'd be agreeable 
to the Scotch people. 

_ Mz. HUNTER: This Amendment 
raises a very important question, and 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will, before the Report stage, seriously 
consider what arrangement they are 
able to make upon the subject. The 
scheme provided by the Bill is one 
by which the licenses will be collected 
by the Imperial authority and handed 
over to a certain fund for distri- 
bution by the County Council; and I 
trust the Government will endeavour to 
ascertain whether the entire plan will 
not be needlessly complex and embar- 
rassing. Would it not be much better 
to pay over the whole amount derived 
from these licenses to the Scotch 
Department, and allow it to hand to the 
various county and burgh authorities 
the requisite sums governed by the 
principlesthat have heretofore prevailed? 
The result of splitting up the fund and 
paying the County Councils in the way 
st ge will be the raising of exceed- 
ingly difficult questions as between 
counties and burghs. The hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire(Mr. Bolton) has pointed 
out some of the difficujties that may be 
anticipated, and the Ijord Advocate is 
well aware that the principle on which 
this clause proceeds must give rise to 
questions of extreme complexity— 
questions as to which it is impossible 
to arrive-at anything but a rough and 
approximate conclusion. Another result 
I desire to point out is that not only 
will difficulties arise as between county 
and burgh, but also as between the 
northern counties, which have but sparse 
populations, and counties in which the 
populations are more dense; and the 
result will be to create a doubt in the 
highland counties as to the £8,000 which 
the Government propose to take from 
the Probate Duties. It would simplify 
the collection with respect to the Probate 
Duty and the School Board rules, and 
the general finances of the counties if 
the status guo were reserved, at least for 
atime. If the Government would only 
hand over the whole of the License 
Duties to the Scotch Department that 
would greatly simplify the question; and 
if the School Boards were allowed to 
charge feesin graded schools that would 
put the finances of the School Boards 
vn a satisfactory footing, and would give 
a balance instead of a deficiency. It 
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may be said that the English Act has 
introduced the principle of taking the 
county as the unit; but it should be re- 
membered that one of the counties of 
England is the County of London, which 
is practically as populous as the whole 
of Scotland. This being so, I ask why 
should you not treat Scotland as you 
treat London? No doubt you will find 
immense objections raised to giving the 
licenses to the County Councils; but, 
on the other hand, if the licenses are 
dealt with as a separate fund the tem- 
perance party will have no objection. 
‘Taking all these things into account, I 
think the Government would be well 
advised if they were to take the matter 
into serious consideration, with a view 
to some modification of their present 
proposal. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: For my own 
part, I am disposed to accept with all 
possible gratitude the concessions made 
by the Government; first, in the mat- 
ter of simplicity, and then in deferenco 
to the claims of justice. I think the 
Amendment would effect a great 
improvement in point of simplicity, 
while nothing would be sacrificed on the 
score of justice. The question as to 
which the largest amount of difficulty 
exists is, undoubtedly, that of the 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. There is no doubt that the 
local interest in these licenses would 
form a temptation on account of the 
revenue they yield; but I think that 
this proposal would remove that temp- 
tation and prove satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. I hope, therefore, 
the Government will consider this pro- 
posal in a serious manner, because if 
there is no disadvantage, while it evi- 
dently tends to promote simplicity and 
justice without raising difficult questions 
as between counties and burghs or one 
county and another, much good may 
be gained by the adoption of such a 
course. 

*Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgowshire) : 
There seems to be no doubt that some 
rough justice may be secured under the 

lan proposed by my hon. Friend (Mr. 

olton); but, at the same time, it may 
also involve a considerable amount of 
error and some degree of injustice. For 
my own part, I shall support it, because 
it will enlarge the area over which the 
money for licenses in Scotland will be 
obtainable; and I hold that it would be 
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a good plan to put all the License 
Duties into the hands of the Scotch 
Department for distribution among the 
County Authorities. The Scotch farmers 
would, I think, prefer that the Excise 
Duties for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors should be taken out of the sche- 
dule altogether, and that something else 
should be substituted ; and in this view 
I have placed an Amendment of my own 
upon the Paper. With regard to the 
Amendment now under consideration I 
give it my support, on account of its 
simplicity and justice. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanarkshire, 
N.E.): It appears that the Lord 
Advocate attaches weight to the prin- 
ciple that the money derived from a 
particular area or place should go back 
to the source whence it comes. That 
might be a fair and advantageous plan 
under certain circumstances; but the 
reason why I think it would not be ad- 
vantageous under such a Bill as this is 
that you do not give to the different 
localities any power or interest in the 
management and economy of these 
licenses. If you did that I should be 
entirely with the Lord Advocate. If 
you were able to hand over a source of 
public revenue to the counties, and say, 
‘You may reduce or increase these 
licenses as you please,”’ there would be 
a stimulus to providence and economy ; 
but there is no such stimulus when the 
amount is fixed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and consequently the return of 
the money to the derivative source is an 
object of no moment whatever. When 
we are discussing how these arrange- 
ments are to be made, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to consider 
what, in previous portions of the Bill, 
they have, I think, so little recognized, 
and that is, what we want to ar- 
rive at is an arrangement that will be 
acceptable to the people of Scotland. I 
say that if the money is put into a 
common fund, and is divided as my hon. 
Friend has proposed, not a voice in 
Scotland would be raised against such a 
system. It would be found perfectly 
satisfactory; whereas a settlement as 
between county and burgh would in 
many cases by most difficult, while it is 
hard to say that on such a plan justice 
would in the end be arrived at. No 
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doubt this is to be done by the 
Boundary Commissioners, who, I hope, 
will be put out of the Bill; but, in. the 
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meantime, with all their labours, we 
shall get no security for arriving at a 
satisfactory result such as may be 
effected if this Amendment be accepted. 

*Coronen MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : 
Sir, the clause would be perfectly 
certain to lead to conflicts between the 
boroughs and counties, as regards the 
distribution of licences—I do not mean 
simply licences for the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors ; there are a great many other 
licences which are to be handed over to 
the County Council. The mere fact that 
the distributor of stamps lived in the 
burgh where these licences are mainly 
taken out might lead to dispute. There 
will be considerable difficulty in tracing 
the exact spot where these licences 
originated — whether they properly 
belonged to the county or to the burgh. 
I am afraid that the clause as it stands 
would lead to considerable friction 
between the counties and the burghs. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: No 
doubt a number of questions may be 
raised; but, as I have already pointed 
out, we have anticipated their occurrence 
and provided tor their settlement in a 
way which would avoid any undue 
friction. The alternative proposal to 
that of the Government has undoubtedly 
the merit of simplicity. And why have 
we not chosen the -easy and the lazy 
path of massing the whole and dis‘ribut- 
ing one-fourth? The plan of the Go- 
vernment has the merit of assigning to 
each locality what has been taken out 
ofit There might be incidental ques- 
tions as to one particular licence 
or different licences, but we have 
provided the means of settling 
those questions. In tne earlier stages 
of the Bill we considered all those 
objections, and the Government thought 
the balance was in favour of the plan 
embodied here. But as our financial 
proposals are under consideration, we 
will give attention to this eres! 
Frankly speaking, however, I do not 
think the evidence preponderates in 
favour of the Amendment. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I am very glad to hear that the right 
hon. Gentleman has a somewhat open 
mind on the question, because I think 
there is a great feeling in Scotland 
against the proposal that the localities 
should receive the results of their own 
public house licenses, and thus have a 
direct interest in the increase of the 
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revenue derived from that source. That 
is really the root of the matter, asthe Bill 
at present stands. If the Government 
could find their way to a reconsideration 
of this matter, and to avoiding the diffi- 
culty, I am sure that it would give very 
great satisfaction throughout Scotland. 
Mz. HUNTER: I should like to 
int out to the right hon. Gentleman, 
in reference to the principle of not giv- 
ing the revenue to the place where it 
arises, that the £10,000 out of Probate 
Duty should go to the Highland towns. 
Mr. J.C. BOLTON: I desire to thank 
the Lord Advocate for the course he has 
intimated he will pursue. ButI should 
like to point out that the very reasons 
which * gives—namely, having pro- 
vided for the settlement of disputes, to 
me are strong reasons in favour of my 
Amendment. It is exactly because I 
anticipate a recurrence of difficulties 
that I do not wish this clause to stand. 
I think the Lord Advocate has exactly 
hit the mark in the last paragraph of 
the sub-section, wherein he says— 
‘‘making such final adjustment with 
due regard to the annual value.”” What 
is the meaning of ‘‘ due regard?” Is it 
not to be a guide to those gentlemen in 
arriving at their awards? I am not 
wedded to my own proposal if a better 
one can be suggested ; but I urge upon 
the Lord Advocate that whatever plan 


be taken, let that plan form a portion of 


the Bill, and do not let us have to apply 
to an arbitrator for the settlement of 
difficulties. These arbitrations are very 
expensive and extravagant things, and 
I do not think they suit the Local 
Authorities or the taxpayers. I beg to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Page 11, line 25, leave out ‘‘ First.” 
—(Hr. J. P, B. Robertson). 

Page 12, lines 5 and 6, leave out 
‘the Acts of 1889,’ and insert “this 
Act.”—( Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 

Page 12, line 27, after ‘‘punish- 
ments,” insert ‘‘ forfeitures.”’—(d/r. J. 
P. B. Roberteen.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 22, 
page 13, line 29, after ‘‘ duties,” add— 
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‘In the construction of sub-section 5 of 
section 5 of ‘The Customs and Inland Re. 
venue Act, 1889,’ the reference therein to sec- 
tion 5 of ‘ The Probate Duties (Scotland and 
Ireland) Act, 1888,’ shall be as if it were 
a reference to this section.”—(Mr. J. P. B, 
Robertson.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


added,” put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 28, 

Amendment proposed, page 13, line 
34, leave out all the — after the word 
“applied,” to the word ‘‘towards,” page 
14 ine 22.—( Mr. Hunter.) ; 


Question me osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left cut stand part of the 
Question.” 


Dra. CAMERON : Before that Ques- 
tion is put, Sir, I suggest that this clause 
be postponed, and that, in the meantime, 
the Government should reconsider 
their financial proposals. They are 
bound to give us some indication of 
their o_o and if the clause were 
postponed, we would have time to con- 
sider them, and would not be required 
to give them a hlank cheque in regard 
to their plans. We are now totally in 
the dark as to their financial proposal, 
with the exception of the £10,000 to 
the Highlands. It appears to me very 
much to be desired that we should know 
something about them before this Bill 
leaves Committee. It is not ‘satis- 
factory to yield these matters in 
Committee, acd take them on Report— 
which will come on at a late period of 
the Session, when our proceedings are 
marked by lassitude, and when many 
hon. Members are absent. I withdrew 
my Amendment on the temporary clause 
in deference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; but I am perfectly certain that a 
straightforward Division upon it would 
have afforded the Government an indi- 
cation of our opinion, when they came 
to reconsider their financial proposals. 
I can see no necessity for pushing on 
this particular clause at this particular 
moment. We have two Bills before the 
Committee, this and the Supplementary 
Provisions Bill. The Committee has 
power to consolidate those Bills, and 
doubtless will do so if the Government 
withdraw this clause, and bring forward 
their proposals in the form of a new 
clause, and insert it in the Consolidated 
Bill. We would then have ample 
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means of enor ing. what they are going 


to do before this Bill passed from Com- 
mittee. I cannot see the use of putting 
in the clause as it stands. It does not, 
we are told, embody the ultimate view 
of the Government, and the clause will 
require to be remodelled. Let us have 
an ri pr of considering the pro- 

sals of the Government in a tangible 
‘orm. lf we were to introduce Amend- 
ments on Report, the public would not 
understand their meaning, as they 
would in Committee, when they would 
be able to gather their continuous 
meaning. I move that the clause be 
postponed. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be postponed.” ; 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not altogether surprised at. my 
hon. Friend taking this course, because, 
at all events, it offers us an opportunity 
of asking the Government when they 
will be able to give us the information 
he desires. It was at one time sug- 
gested that the details of the new 
scheme should be explained on the 
Report stage; but I agree with my 
hon. Friend that if we are not to have 
them till then, and if we are not to know 
how the money is to be applied, we shall 
be placed in considerable difficulty. The 
Government will also be placed at a dis- 
advantage, because they will not have a 
fair chance of knowing what the opinion 
of Scotchmen is. I would appeal to the 
Government whether or not, before the 
Bill leaves Committee, they cannot give 
us information on this subject? If they 
cannot give details they might make a 
general statement of the outline of their 
proposals in order to enable us to judge 
of their nature. I think it would be 
better to reserve the discussion on this 
clause until we know what is intended. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY, (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I think the House 
is entitled to have, at the earliest 
possible moment, an outline of the new 
proposals of the Government, and I will 
undertake it shall be given before the 
Committee stage isclosed. But I think 
it would be inconvenient to postpone the 
consideration of the clause; and I hope 


the Committee will accept my assurance 
that, if before the Debate is closed, we 
are unable to give the minute details of 
the scheme, the general scope of the new 
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proposals shall be indicated to the Oom- 


mittee. 

Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL: If we 
pass this clause now, and the. in- 
formation is communicated to us after- 
wards, are we to have an opportunity of 
discussing it in Committee? If not we 
shall be placed at a great disadvantage, 
In regard to the transfer of certain 
licence and other duties, I have 
drawn out a few figures which show the 
position of Scotland. I find that in 
England the total of Parliamentary 
grants hitherto received has been 
£2,615,412. The licences transferred 
amount to £2,986,134, so that England 
gains £370,722, or about 13 per cent. 
In Scotland, however, the Parliamen- 
tary grants amounted to £329,709, and 
the total of the licences transferred to 
£323,341, or a loss of £6,368, about 2 
or 3 per cent. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment will consent to postpone this 
clause. 


Question, ‘‘That this Clause be 
postponed,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause 24 agreed to. 


Clause 25. 


Amendment proposed, page 14, line 
89, to leave out after ‘‘ authority,” 
to ‘‘Act,” inclusive in line 42, and 
insert— 

“A sum nt to one-tenth of the cost of the 
materials and labour employed in the mainten- 
ance of roads (excepting, in the case of a burgh, 
streets or roads which were not turnpike roads 
or roads maintained by statute labour or by 
rates levied under a County Road Act) by suc 
authority during the preceding year.’’—(The 
Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: The effect of this 
Amendment is to leave the county rate- 
ayers paying six times as much as the 
aoe ratepayers. I recognize- that 
in this matter the Government have 
taken away one-half of the grievance; 
and as I do not wish to put any obstacle 
in the way of the progress of the Bill I 
will content myself with a mere pro- 
test. 


Amendment put, and agreed to, 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to:— 

Page 16, line 1, after ‘‘ Act,” insert 
‘‘and of Section 76 of ‘The Police Act, 
1857.’ "—(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 
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Page 16, line 23, leave out “assessor,” 
and insert ‘“‘county clerk and town 
clerk.” —( Hr. Hosier.) 


Page 16, line 27, leave out ‘ asses- 
sor,’ and insert ‘‘ clerk.’’—( Mr. Hosier.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 25, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.”— 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: I wish to point 
out that while according to the Bill the 
sum payable to the Local Authority was 
to be a fixed sum, now it is a variable 
sum. I quite admit the Lord Advocate’s 
contention on this point; but there is the 
danger that the expenditure on the roads 
will go on increasing, and the amounts 
payable to the Local Authorities will 
rise in a corresponding degree. I fear 
the Government are not carrying out 
the arrangement made last night that 
the sum paid should be £35,000. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This is 
a matter which will have to be adjusted 
when the new scheme is decided upon. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 25, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 26. 
Amendments made. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, be added to the Bill.” 


Me. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I beg at this stage to 
enter my protest against the police 
being under the Secretary for Scotland. 
I think the County Councils in the 
counties and the Town Councils in the 
boroughs are the best authorities for 
dealing with them. I suppose the 
excuse for this arrangement is that the 
police, under this Bill, are paid entirely 
out of the proceeds of the Probate Duty. 
I think it, however, my duty to enter a 
protest against the continuance of a 
system which aims at centralization and 
no other object. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clauses 26 and 27 added to the Bill. 


Clause 28. 
Amendments made. 

*Mer. HOZIER: I beg to propose the 
substitution of the words ‘ Commis- 
sioners of Supply” for ‘‘ Justices of any 
county.” I may mention that the only 
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property possessed by Justices of any 
Scottish county, in their corporate 
capacity, is an official copy of the Acts 
of Parliament. 

Question proposed, Clause 28, page 
18, line 30, leave out, ‘‘ Justices of any 
county,” and insert ‘‘ Commissioners of 
Supply.” ; 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can- 
not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ae 28, as amended, added to the 
lil, 


Clause 29. 
Amendments made. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 29, 
as amended, be added to the Bill.’’ 


Mr. CALDWELL: May I point out 
that as the clause stands it may happen 
that while one account at the bank is 
overdrawn and a heavy charge being 
made for interest on the overdraft, 
another account would have a large 
balance. Could not an arrangement be 
made to prevent a county in such cases 
being saddled with a charge for interest ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I will 
consider that point before the Report 
stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


Clause 30. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 30, page 
19, line 41, after ‘‘ control,” insert ‘or 
for which it is responsible in whole or 
in part.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON: I have to move a 
farther Amendment to this. At present 
the clause reads ‘‘ the rate shall be uni- 
form on all rents within the county.” I 
shall move the addition after ‘‘ shall” of 
the words ‘‘subject to the provisions of 
this Act.” What I wish to cail ‘atten- 
tion to is the effect which this clause 
will have on the underground works 
of water companies and gas com- 
panies. The people of Glasgow are 
greatly interested in this subject. 
If the Bill passes as at present framed, 
the result will be to introduce a new 
mode of rating for these gas and water- 
works under ground. I believe now 
they are only rated at a fourth of their 
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value for every other purpose. Under 
this clause they wil! be rated at their 
full value, The learned Lord Advocate 
knows perfectly well that this is a sub- 
ject upon which a great deal of feeling 
exists in Scotland. Last year a Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider this 
subject, and I believe they took a great 
deal of evidence, protracting their 
labours so far into the Session that there 
was not time enough left for a Report. 
The Committee has been appointed 
again, I understand, but no action has 
been taken in the way of having the 
Members called together, so I do not 
see how it is possible to have a Report 
on the subject considered this year. 
However this may be, gas and water 
companies will with cause consider 
themselves very harshly treated if they 
have the case decided against them as 
in the Bill, and find themselves placed 
on a@ less favourable footing than they 
have had hitherto in connection with 
other rates. For the purpose of giving 
the Lord Advocate the opportunity of 
making some explanation as to, the 
Government intention on this matter of 
rating gas and waterworks, which, as 
he knows are, in Scotland, chiefly in 
the hands of municipalities and towns, 
I move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, line, 41, to in- 
sert after ‘‘ shall” the words ‘subject 
to the provisions of this Act.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
not quite sure whether the raising of 
the point involved is not inconsistent 
with the decision we arrived at two 
or three nights ago, on the invitation of 
the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire, 


801 


who made a proposal affecting certain 


words in regard to rating, and that 
Amendment was not adopted by the 
Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : 
drawn. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
statement I was about to make will, I 
think, meet the case. The proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman is this, that in re- 
gard to the Public Health Act we should 
introduce a change in the incidence of 
rating. As the hon. Gentleman says, 
the underground property of these 


It was with- 


undertakings is at present rated for 
Pablic Health purposes at a quarter 
of its value on the valuation roll, and 
the effect of the Bill would be to do away 
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with that abatement, and this pro 
would accordingly be rated at its full 
value. Representations have been 
made to us on this question. I am 
bound to say—and here I may be con- 
sidered, I am afraid, a backslider from 
the principle I have laid down on other 
occasions, not to introduce charges not 
strictly forthe purposes of thismeasure— 
I thought this clause did afford a desir- 
able opportunity for the simplification 
of the collection of the rates, and on that 
und our proposal was made. It is 
ifficult to justify the difference in the 
system of rating in one part of the 
country to another. But the substantial 
objection is that the theory of this Bill 
is that we are not going to alter the 
incidence of rating exceptsofar as that it 
isindispensable for themachinery we are 
establishing by the Bill. Now I cannot 
say that this change is indispensable, 
and it would create or continue an 
anomaly. At the same time it is quite 
fairto those interested to say that we 
did not give notice in the Bill that we 
were going to revise the incidence of 
rating. Therefore, I think, it would be 
better to leave the Public Health Act 
rates to fall asthey have fallen previously 
to this change. The hon. Gentleman 
will remember that the Committee made 
a copious examination int» the inci- 
dence of rating, and the evidence sug- 
gested to our minds that there might be 
reforms perfectly easy of adjustment. 
But I think we ought to do the whole 
thing at once, to undertake it as a sub- 
stantial question, not in incidental 
pieces. : 

*Mr. J.B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&c.): I am glad to hear this statement 
from the Lord Advocate, for, on 
more careful consideration of ‘this 
clause and the subsequent clause, it 
certainly does appear to me that a 
good deal of practical difficulty would 
arise. I rather gather from the earlier 
part of Clause 30, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to affect 
the incidence of the consolidated. rate, 
because there are some words that pro- 
vide that the separate rates - which 
go to make up the rate shall be dealt 
with under the particular - Acts 
which authorize their being levied. 
But line 20 does not agree with 
that, and I am afraid it would 
be held to have completely altered 
the incidence of taxation. Now, that 
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would certainly be a large subject to 
introduce icto the Bill, and I am glad 
the Government do not propose to 
do this.. I do «not.know that 
any of us are prepared with Amend- 
ments to prevent that being done, but. 
perhaps the Lord Advocate will consider 
the matter between this and Report, and 
will suggest some saving clause, to be 
introduced into the Supplementary Bill, 
with reference to a number of Acts that 

apply to different purposes. I have a 

list of Acts here that deal -with. the 

incidence of rating, which is to be left 
untouched by the Bill. This, I think, 
will be a simple and satisfactory course. 

As-the result of the evidence taken by 

the Committee on Rating and Valuation 

in Seotland, I hope we may before long 
consider this matter in a separate 
measure. - i 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : [ think 
the clause as it stands would give rise 
to questions we desire to avoid. It 
would be better to put an explicit 
declaration into the clause, that the 
ineidenee of rating under the Public 
Health Act should not be altered. That 
will. be the: simp!est course, and if hon. 
Members will confer with me, we will 
on Report insert an Amendment, making 
the intention clear that the rates shall 
fall exactly as before except where they 
are expressly altered. 

*Me. J. B. BALFOUR: I shall be 
d to communicate with my right hon. 
iend, and give him the list of the 

other Acts:to which I refer. 

Sir ARCHIBALD ORR EWING 
(Dumbarton): What the right hon. 
Gentleman has said refers also to the 
“* Roads and Bridges Act.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL: In the Police 
burghs under 7,000 inhabitants the 
police. rate is assessed on -the property 
of and. water companies at a fourth 
of the value, but according to the words 
ofthe Bill.it would -be assessed on the 
full value. rmevom ent 

Mrz. FIRTH (Dundee): I would ask 

whether it is intended that,the alteration 

shall extend to the provisions of the 5th 
sub-section ?,. ; 

Mr. J. P. .B,, ROBERTSON: The 
deductions are under the.37th section of 
the Poor Law: Act. The only.rate we 
touch or transfer, from the Parochial 
Board is the Public Health, Act, there- 
fore these abatements apply only to the 
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poor rate, but what I have said applies,., 
and that we must leave them as they 
stand. 
. Dr. CAMERON; I think the state- 
ment of the Lord .Advoeate. is most. 
satisfactory.... I am sure it. will give 
t satisfaction in Glasgow, where this. , 
is a matter of considerable importance. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. ~ 


Other Amendments made. 


*Mr. DONALD ORAWFORD: The 
Amendment I have to propose is a small 
step in a direction, in which, I think, 
the Government might have gone fur- 
ther than they have. I shall move it, 
but shall judge by the reception it meets 
with whether I ought to persist in the 
Amendment. I propose that the con- 
solidated rates shall be collected with 
the poor rates, and that Section 44 of 
the Education Act shall, with the neces- 
sary alterations, apply to the collection 
of the consolidated rates. It is impor- 
tant to the ratepayers that they should 
know from the one sheet presented to 
them what it is they have to pay, and it 
is also important that the staff of collect- 
ing officials should be reduced to a 
minimum. It is true the areas of the 
consolidated rates are not identical, as 
is nearly the case in the school rates 
and parochial rates, though the school 
districts are not unfrequently in different 
parishes, but I think the plan I propose 
will be attended with considerable con- 
venience and economy. Without en- 
larging upon it I beg to move. 


Amendment proposed, page 20, line 
23, insert— 

‘*(4,) The consolidated rates shall be collected 
along with the poor rates, and section forty- 
four of ‘I'he Education (Scotland) Act, 1872,’ 
providing for the collection of school rates by 
parochial boarde, shall apply, with the necessary 
alterations, to the collection of the consolidated 
rates.’ 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
Amendment certainly raises a subject of 
considerable interest, and I am aware 
that, there has been much discussion in 
Scotland as to the best. means of arriving 
at that desirable result—the collection of 
rates, as far as possible, by the. same 
officers. I have seen many suggestions 
in this direction, .The most ambitious 
reformers would desire to see all rates 
cellected by one. officer, and. as far.jas 
possible the demand for payment made, 
upon. one street, and there is no questian ; 
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this would have the advantage of sim- 
licity. Something of the kind has, I 
palleve, in America, been reduced to a 
working system. No doubt if such a 
system could be applied it would save 
the ratepayers from all uncertainty as 
to the total:amount of their liability for 
rates and from the constant worry of 
several officials calling at different times 
for different rates, all of the same class. 
I am altogether at one with the hon. 
Member in his aspiration towards sim- 
licity. But we find ourselves faced 
te practical difficulties. We shall have 
to obtain more or less the assent and 
co-operation of different Boards and 
different officials with real or supposed 
rivileges, we should have so many 
ifferent opinions to reconcile, so many 
and diverse interests to harmonize that 
we judged it more prudent to abstain 
from conjuring * a host of enemies 
and difficulties. ut. to return to this 
particular Amendment, I do not think 
this specific reform is a good one. My 
attention has been called to the compre- 
hensive statistics of collection, which 
show the amount of arrears left under 
a system of parochial collection and of 
county collection in different localities, 
and these seem to point to the advantage 
of the collections being made upon a 
wider area than the parochial. One 
would suppose that the balance of con- 
venience would be with the smaller 
area, but I suspect that the fact of 
the arrears being incomparably larger 
in the smaller area is due to the fact 
that the collector in the smaller 
area is the personal acquaintance of his 
debtors, and shows an amount of 
difference to their reluctance to make 
prompt payment that does not contribute 
to the efficient financial administration 
of the locality. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I was on a Com- 
mittee some years ago which inquired 
into this subject; but, unfortunately, 
except in the Metropolis, Parliament 
has not done much towards the 
consolidation of the collection of rates. 
The, information I gathered leads 
me to make the suggestion that 
the collectors who represent the larger 
areas, not the smaller areas, should 
undertake the whole collection, and that 
oom should be takén by the Secretary 
or Scotland, or some Department. of. 
Government, to prepare, after consulta- 
tion with the different officials, a 
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schedule of regulations for the collection 
of all rates. is is too complicated a 
piece of work for Parliament to under- 
take in a Bill, but it is not too 
intricate for the Government to arrange 
in accordanve with some general rules, 
which might be expressed in the Bill. 
I would suggest the Government might 
draft some such clause, to provide for 
the collection of all rates, and I should 
say taxes also, through one channel, 
under regulations to be framed by 
Government. It is difficult to express 
in the Act the minute regulations 
necessary for the purpose; but it would 
not be difficult for the Government, 
after consultation with the officers, to 
prepare a scheme. 

*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: Before 
asking leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment, I should like to make two obser- 
vations. With regard to the interesting 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken, I may say that 
naturally in approaching this subject I 
was anxious to make the collection of 
the rates apply to the larger rather than 
the smaller area, but in consequence of 
the way in which the Bill is framed, 
unfortunately as I think, and as I said 
on the Second Reading, I believe I 
should not have been in order in pro- 
posing that the parochial and educational 
rates should be collected by the County 
Authorities, or I would have taken that 
course. As to what the Lord Advocate 
has said as to the larger amount of 
arrears in the smaller areas, I attribute 
the difference to the fact that in the 
counties the rates are levied upon the 
owners exclusively, whereas the paro- 
chial rates are levied upon owners and 
occupiers, some of the latter being very 

r men. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Something also 
is due to the mode of collection. It is 
also to be considered that for the 
classes it might be very inconvenient to 
have the rates collected all at the same 
time. It is the rule to combine the 
rates in London, but then the collections: 
are made half-yearly, or even quarterly, 
If you combine the rates in one total, 
you should have the collections at half- 
yearly intervals at least. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: With the sug- 
so of my right hon. Colleague, per- 

aps the Lord Advocate will also take 
into consideration another part of the 
subject which Ihave before brought 
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under his notice. There is not only the 
ineonvenience of the rates being col- 
lected by the authorities at different 
times, but there is also this grievance, 
that the collection is made at the most 
inconvenient time of the year for the 
exigencies of the poorer classes. Their 
work is often not continuous, and they 
are much better able to pay in the 
summer than jn the winter. 

*Mr. CHILDERS : I quite concur in 
the remarks of my hon. Colleague. 
The point is not so much collection of 
the whole rates at one time, as that one 
notice should contain all the demands. 
The actual collection could take place 
at such times as may be most con- 
venient. I hope the Lord Advocate 
will take my suggestion into con- 
sideration. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Cer-}1 


tainly ; I am very much obliged for the 
useful suggestion the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made. But I do not know 
whether it is possible to confer such a 
general power without going somewhat 
into detail to enable the Secretary of 
State to oust the various interests now 
existing. However, I will consider 
whether such a provision can be intro- 
duced into the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, page 20, line 
23, after “any,” insert ‘ordinary 
normal.” —( Mr. fra:er Mackintosh.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
have given this Amendment the con- 
sideration it undoubtedly deserves, 
but I am bound to say it is not 
one I am prepared to adopt. The 
scheme we propose is that a purely 
ministerial duty shall be performed by 
the Sheriff, that he shall ascertain, as a 
matter of fact, what has been the 
amount of each of the several rates 
during a period of five years, that he 
shall not do more than find out the 
facts. Now, this Amendment proposes 
that the Sheriff shall consider not only 
the facts but the circumstances that 
gave rise to the amount being assessed. 
The hon. Member desires to arrive at 
the normal rate, and that is a very 
legitimate object to have in view. We 
desire to stereotype what has been the 
normal expenditure, but when we come 
to put into a clause of the kind such 
words as these, we impose on the 
Sheriff an amount of examination and 
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consideration that must surely lead to end- 
less questions upon thecircumstancesthat 
would be laid before him, questions that 
I think it would be undesirable to raise 
unless we provide some process by which 
they may be determined. Reluctantly 
I must refuse assent to the Amendment, 
but I think that the five years average 
will be the best means by which the 
normal expenditure can be ascertained. 
If it can be shown, however, that ten 
years or any other number of years will 
more correctly represent the truth of the 
matter, I am willing to adopt an Amend- 
ment in that direction.. My objection to 
this Amendment is that it introduces an 
element of doubt and discretion, which 
should not be left to the determination 
of the official in question, while an 
appeal would make the provision vse- 
ess. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. M‘LAGAN: The object of the 
Amendment of which I have given notice 
is to render more simple and uniform 
the incidence of rating in counties and 
towns. Whatever the division of the 
rates in the first instance, it isimmaterial. 
The rates must ultimately fall upon the 
landlords. The objections I have to 
this is that it will stereotype the rates, 
and I would suggest that you should 
assess both landlord and tenant, and 
allow the tenant to demand back from 
the landlord every year during the 
currency of the lease what he pays. 
There is no saving for the tenants in the 
present proposal. One reason I have 
for favouring this Amendment is that it 
will enable us to dispense more readily 
with the Commissioners of Supply. If 
the Committee wish to come to a deci- 
sion upon it, I am prepared to move it, 
otherwise I do not wish to take up the 
time of the Committee, but I consider it 
of great importance that the incidence 
of the rating should be as uniform and 
simple as possible. I will move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 30, 
page 20, after line 25, leave out to end 
of Clause, and insert— 

“The occupiers shall have a right of relief 
during the currency of their leases against the 
owners for the proportion of the rate paid by 
them each year.’’—(Mr, M‘Lagan) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
If that had been done, which I wish had 
been done in the Bill—that is to say, if 
the Commissioners of Supply had been 
put an end to, and the County Councils 
had been entirely in charge of the whole 
affairs of the county, I should have sup- 
ported willingly the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. I am quite aware that 
an attempt has been made in certain 
quarters to treat this as a matter in which 
a little party damage might be done to 
one side rather than to the other. I do 
not think much would be made in reality 
of any such attempt. I do not think 
the Scotch tenants are so confused in 
their minds as not to see that in reality 
they would not be injured one bit by 
‘the proposal of my hon. Friend. But 
while I would have supported it willingly 
if we had abolished the Commissioners 
of Supply, I can see no reason for dis- 
turbing the proposal of the Bill if the 
OCommissicners of Supply are retained. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Generally 
speaking, if any privilege is given 
to the farming class, the existing 
leases are always exempted from 
the privilege; but when any burden 
is to be placed on them, the land- 
lords do not generally exempt exist- 
ing leases. I think that, uutil exist- 
ing leases expire, the tenants should 
be exempt from the rates and the burden 
should remain on the landlords. My 
hon. Friend knows very well that, when 
the School Board rate was imposed by 
a Liberal Government, they did not 
carry out this principle of exempting 
existing leases, and that the new burden 
was imposed upon leaseholders. In the 
Highlands a Liberal Government ex. 
empted leaseholders from all the benefits 
they were giving to everybody else, and 
the result has been much agitation and 
violence. I think that the present 
Opposition Leaders, when they were on 
the Treasury Bench, were generally 
wrongon this subject, and that they 
are again wrong. I trust my hon. 
Friend will insist on a Division on this 
point, upon the principle that men who 
have entered into bargains should be 
exempted from new burdens. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I do not 
think my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down precisely understands the nature 
of the Amendment. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) wishes merely to simplify 
the Bill and to get rid of the Commis- 
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sioners of Supply. I must take notice 
of one remark that fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland the other evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he 
was not prepared for the violent pro- 
posal I advocated—namely, the divi- 
sion of the rates. I would like to ask 
to whom it does violence. It is per- 
fectly obvious that it will do no injustice 
to tenants under existing leases, and I do 
not see how it can do injustice to tenants 
who enter into leases in the future. 
The whole amount of this rate amounts, 
to £153,000, but in that is included the 
amount attributable to the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, which is leviable 
on both landlords and tenants. If you 
deduct that amount the sum payable by 
landlord and tenant is £151,000. The 
whole rateable value for agricultural 
purposes is £13,000,000. The £75,000 
put upon tenants as an additional rate 
would, I think, very much simplify this 
Bill, aud would really relieve the Govern- 
ment from the very embarrassing posi- 
tion in which you will place county 
government by this dual control of Com- 
missioners of Supply and County 
Council. I must repudiate any charge 
that in doing this we are imposing any 
injustice on the tenants of Sc.tland. 
*Mr. M‘LAGAN: My r-.ason for 
putting down this Amendmext was to 
enable us to dispense with the Commis- 
sioners of Supply. The hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark) spoke of the 
burdens on the tenants; but he forgot 
to say that if the landlords, who used to 
pay all the school rates, were relieved of 
those rates, they were also deprived of the 
power of managing the schools, and that 
power was given to the ratepayers. The 
tenants formerly paid the road rates, 
which were afterwards laid on the land- 
lords. It must not be supposed, there- 
fore, that Parliament makes any distinc- 
tion in this matter between landlords 
and tenants. We try to do justice to both. 
After what has passed, I think it scarcely 
necessary to divide the Committee. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 30, 
page 20, line 28, leave out ‘‘ of the 
county,” and insert ‘‘excluding his sub- 
stitutes.” —( Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Dr. CLARK: I think the meaning 
of this Amendment is to prevent the 
Sheriff Substitute acting. I think it 
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would be very much better to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Sheriff or his 
substitute. I know that in some of the 
Northern counties there is every confi- 
dence in the Sheriff Substitutes, but very 
little confidence in some of the Sheriffs. 
The appeals from the Sheriff Substitutes 
are not generally overturned at -the 
Quarter Sessions, whilst the decisions of 
the County Sheriffs are very frequently 
upset, and the Judges frequently express 
their contempt for those gentlemen. I 
think it would be far better to have the 
clause as it was. I shall oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I do not see any 
necessity whatever for excluding the 
Sheriff Substitutes. It is quite usual 
that in cases wherethe Sheriff is author- 
ized to act his substitute may act, and 
it is well-known that in Scotland the 
substitute is the more important judicial 
functionary. There are great complaints 
in Scotland about the Sheriffs, who 

robably hold office for the sake of 

wing a salary. The Sheriff Substi- 
tute is the local man who does the 
whole practice in the county, and who 
is seaitent in the county. The whole 
judicial administration is under his 
charge, and he does the whole of the 
work with the exception of an occasional 
appeal to the Sheriff. We all know 
perfectly well in Scotland that the 
object of keeping up the position of 
Sheriff isto give salaries to a certain 
number of Advocates in Edinburgh. I 
think it is casting an aspersion on the 
Sheriff Substitutes to preclude them from 
exercising this jurisdiction, which they 
are equally well able to carry out as 
the Sheriffs. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On the ground of English grammar will 
not the clause read better as itis? In 
the definition clause the word ‘‘ Sheriff” 
is said to include Sheriff Substitutes. 
The one word may include or exclude 
the other word; but surely we can- 
not speak of the Sheriff himself as 
“excluding” his substitutes. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
shall be quite prepared to alter it to 
‘but not his substitute.” 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Ido not think 
it is a matter of very much importance. 
I can quite understand what has 
prompted the introduction of the 
Amendment, as this is not a judicial 
but a ministerial office, to be exercised 
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once and no more. I should imagine 
that in general the Sheriff would him- 
self undertake this duty, but in case of 
illness or absence some latitude might 
be allowed. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This is 
a more or less responsible duty, and has 
to be done once for all. The Sheriff 
Substitute is resident on the spot, and 
as there might be some local differences 
it would be more suitable to have a non- 
resident Sheriff, a man of independent 

sition, and one altogether free from 
ocal bias. It is not, however, a matter 
of very great importance. It is to be 
observed that the Sheriff will have it in 
his power to determine whether he or 
his substitute should do the work, and 
I think the Amendment may be left as 
it stands. It will probably be the case 
that the Sheriff will regard it as a 
matter of such importance that he will 
do the work himself. 


Question, “That ‘of the county’ 
stand part of the Question,’”’ put, and 
negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘ excluding 
substitutes’ be there inserted,’ 
and agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
the Amendment standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Invernessshire 
(Mr. Fraser Mackintosh). 

Amendment proposed, Clause 30, line 
29, to leave out ‘five’? and insert 
‘‘ ten.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘five’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
may be anomalies arise which ought to 
be corrected by a longer experience than 
five years, and I am prepared to accept 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘ten’ be there in- 
serted,” put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 30, 
page 20, line 29, after ‘‘ years,” insert— 

PS age to jie here of Woteneey im- 
m y precedi: © passing 0 is Act.”—- 
(Mr. J. P. 77 Roberton.) . 

Agreed to. 


Mr. J.C. BOLTON: I beg to mov 
the Amendment standing in the name 


his 
put, 
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of my hon. Friend the Member for In- 
vernessshire for the purpose of ascer- 
taining from the Lord Advocate what 
really is the meaning of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, Olause 30, 
page 20, line 3', after ‘‘ rate,” insert— 

‘* Excluding therefrom loans for building 
asylums and other county buildings, also regis- 
tration expenses.”—(Mr. J. C. Bolton.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
criterion according to which a rate is to 
be stereotyped—that is to say, accord- 
ing to which it is or is not to fall solely 
upon owners, is whether, as a matter of 
law or fact, that particular rate is de 
facto leviable from owners as owners. 
The only question the hon. Member has 
to put to himself to ascertain whether a 
rate is to be stereotyped or not is, does 
it fall at present on the owners? If so, 
it is to be stereotyped; if not, it is not 
to be stereotyped. I would suggest to 
the hon. Member that he should with- 
draw the Amendment, as it is really 
covered by subsequent Amendments 
raising the more general question. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mz. J. B. BALFOUR: I have put an 
Amendment on the Paper for the pur- 
pose of inviting the attention of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate to a case which does not, I 
think, very frequently occur. In the 
county I represent (Clackmannan) there 
has been no lunacy assessment for some 
years, and there may be other cases of 
the same kind. I do not know whether 
it is thought that 10 years would bea 
sufficient time for averaging the assess- 
ment. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I should 
hope that the adoption of 10 years 
would remove the difficulty; but if not, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
raise the question again. 

*Mr. HOZIER: IL beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name, with 
the addition, after the word ‘‘ roads,” of 
the words “‘ or bridges.” 


Amendment proposed, in Olause 30, 
page 20, line 43, after ‘‘ demanded,” 
insert— 

“ Provided always, that in ascertaining and 
determining the average rate the sheriff of the 
county shall not take into account any rate or 
portion thereof levied in respect of (1) any 
capital expenditure in connection with the 
erection of county buildings, sheriff court 
buildings, county police station houses, prisons, 
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lunatic asylums, or with roads, or -bridges,’ or 
any other similar special expenditure of capital, 
and interest thereon ; and (2) the annual cost 
of making up the roll of parliamentary voters.’’ 
—(Mr. Hozier.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
carefully considered the several ques- 
tions raised in the Amendment, and to 
deal first with the least important, 
though certainly the clearest—namely, 
the making up of the roll of Parliament- 
ary voters—I am bound to say I ean see 
nothing to justify the Committee in 
taking it out of the stereotyping clause. 
I am bound to carry out impartially the 
principle embodied in the clause. As 
to the other cases, no doubt a large 
amount of money has been spent on 
capital expenditure from the rates, and 
there is much to be said for not taking it 
into account in determining what shall 
be the perpetual burden. On the other 
hand, I cannot help seeing that such 
abstention from taking it into account 
might be carried too far, and, on the 
whole, I cannot recommend the Com- 
mittee to assent to the Amendment. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire stands in a different 
position when you come to the case of 
rates. Where rates are levied for this 
purpose, I am bound to say there is 
room for distinction. There you have 
the rate carried on for a course of 
years, and I think it is much open 
to questiun whether it is fair that that 
should be a burden included in capital 
expenditure. I think on the whole it 
should be excepted, and I have framed 
words which will give effect to that view 
which I will move later on. I have 
anxiously considered this matter, and 
feeling it incumbent on me to act with 
the strictest impartiality, I think the 
clause I propose affords the proper 
mode of solving the problem. vt the 
Committee desire it I will move this 
clause in preference to the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Hozier). 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: This is a 
very important question, and I think it 
would be better to defer it to the Report 
stage. 

Sm A. CAMPBELL (Renfrew, W.): 
I have an Amendment following this, 
and in precisely the same terms ; 


‘therefore, I may, perhaps, be allowed 


to say a few words on the ques- 
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tion. I must say I am somewhat 
disappointed at the statement of the 
Tord, Advocate, because in my own 
county if the stereotyping clauses 
remain as they are in the Bill, some 
injustice will be done. In the first 
instance we have provided, by a rate on 
owners only, for a new Sheriff Court 
House, and new county buildings, that 
are nearly finished. We have com- 
pleted during the last five or six years 
a large police station that we thought 
necessary for the county, and that ex- 
penditure will not have to be incurred 
again. In this way a large burden has 
been placed on the rates. I contend 
that these things should have been done 
in the county for the good of the 
county, and, at all events, the expendi- 
ture should not be called normal, but 
should be taken into consideration, and 
not stereotyped. If you stereotyped the 
rate at this moment in the County of 
Renfrew you would be stereotyping a 
rate of £1,500 more than any normal 
rate it has even been necessary to raise 
for the county. Would that be fair? I 
do not think so. We have paid for 
these things year by year as we found 
it mecessary, and have not borrowed 
money. I must press this Amendment, 
as I think the principle involved a most 
serious one. You propose now to stereo- 
type for those couuties, which have done 
their duty, a larger rate than those 
counties which have not carried out the 
works that were necessary. 

Mr. DUFF : I think, to a certain 
extent, the Lord Advocate in the Amend- 
ment to which he has referred has met the 
objections to this clause ; still I am not 
clear as to the effect of the Amendment. 
In my county we have spent £18,000 on 
a lunatic asylum, and the whole of that 
amount has been paid off except 
£3,000. If I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman correctly, by the pro- 
posed new clause the remaining year’s 
assessment will be included in the stereo- 
typed average rate. 

*Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I could give a somewhat 
similar illustration to that mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, where three counties jointly 
incurred considerable expenditure for 
Militia, and also, in two cases, for 
county buildings. That debt is practi- 
cally extinguished, but if you go back 
10 years to ascertain that expenditure 
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you will find the sum you will have to 
take as ‘‘the average rate” will be a 
very large one, and very unfair in its 
incidence. & 

Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Renfrew, 
East): I beg to support the Amend- 
ment, and I hope the Committee 
will understand that the case, at 
any rate in the county I have the 
honour to represent, is a particularly 
hard one if the clause is carried 
through as it stands. To defray the 
cost of new county ei police 
stations, and other necessary buildings, 
we have imposed a rate which comes 
altogether to 2d. in the £1, and that 
it is proposed to stereotype. I trust the 
Lord Advocate will give us some hope 
that this expenditure which has not 
been made out of borrowed money will 
be exempted from the stereotyping 
clause. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT ; I think it would 
be only fair to have the words pro 
by the Lord Advocate put upon the 
Paper before assenting to them. A little 
while ago we agreed to an extension 
of time from five years to ten years, 
and it now appears more than it did 
before that this is a clause in 
favour of the landlord ratepayer. Per- 
sonally, as the Committee knows, I have 
no liking for this stereotyping clause. I 
have already stated that I much prefer, 
in the interest of economy, that the rate 
should be divided, and that existing 
leases should obtain; but having ex- 
tended the period to 10 years I deprecate 
that we should be asked offhand to 
agree to an Amendment which would 
raise the whole question again. I 
would, therefore, submit to the Lord 
Advocate that if he desires to meet the 
views of my hon. Friend behind me by 
a new proposal it should be done on 
Report. In themeantime I would oppose 
the acceptation of the Amendment, 
though I admit the fairness that the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir A. Campbell) has 
shown in all these discussions. 

Mz. J. 0. BOLTON : I trust the Lord 
Advecate will give further considera- 
tion to this subject, which has had 
hardly as much as it deserves. Take 
the case of roads. A dozen years ago 
the state of the roads in Scotland was 
such as to lead to the passing of the 
Roads and Bridges Act. The conse- 
quence of that Act was that the proprie- 
tors of the roads found themselves 
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deprived of those bonds for the making 
of the roads granted to them previously. 
Where there was any value in the bonds 
they were purchased up. Debtson the 
bonds are now being paid, but the source 
from which the counties, or the owners 
of the roads, derived the necessary 
money, was taken away in the toll. If 
you include the value of the road debt 
in the amount of stereotype, you are in- 
cluding the sum which has become pay- 
able by the county individually, and you 
are stereotyping that for ever and ever, 
while you take away from the county 
the revenue which was derived from the 
roads previously in the shape of toll. 
Surely that is not quite fair. Then 
lunatic asylums, prisons, and all the rest 
of it have in the past been paid for by 
the proprietors. That was, I think, in 
consequence of the counties being 
entirely and exclusively in the hands 
of the owners. But now that is 
changed. The government is too 
nominally elective, not so elective as I 
should like, but still that is to be the 
character of the government, and that 
government will be enabled to tax toa 
very large extent some interests which 
are not represented at all, such as incor- 
porated bodies. Railways and water- 
works in some counties pay a very large 
roportion of the rates, but they will 
ve no vote or representation. So 
that not only do you charge on the 
owner all that has been charged 
in the past, but you carry forward an 
average amount of what has been done 
in the past, and you make them liable 
for half the excess which may in the 
future be required as capital expendi- 
ture. Ishould like the Lord Advocate 
to reconsider the matter. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
is no doubt much to be said for the view 
of the hon. Gentleman, but I would 
remind him of the history of the road 
debts. They were found in existence 
in 1878, and at that time were valued, 
and made a debt of the county. It 
seems to me a strong step to say of 
that debt thatit is to be considered in 
the. manner proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman. I go further than the hon. 
Gentleman. I think that the laying of 
a@ great many of the burdens on the 
landlords which we are now going to 
continue wasnot fair. I think that they 
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should have been laid on the tenants 
too. But we take things as we find 
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them. I am bound to say, I think the 
case of the road debts is not a strong 
one, but when we come to the counties 
that have economically managed their 
affairs there is much more to be said 
for them. One county which has built 
a county hall or a police station may 
borrow the money on a terminable loan 
whilst another may pay for it out of 
the annual rates. I have great difficulty 
in resisting an appeal on behalf of the 
former. Take the case of Banffshire. 
The burden there is of a temporary 
character, and is running out. It should 
not be stereotyped, and consequently 
would fall under the words of the clause 
I suggest. What we should do would 
be to make the owner pay the actual 
amount ofthe charge until itranout. My 
difficulty is with my hon. Friend behind 
me. What we are aiming at is to find 
a sum which, one year with another, 
will represent the normal expenditure 
which may be stereotyped. In a case 
where, say, a Sheriff Court-house has 
been built, and an extraordinary expen- 
diture incurred, such as will not occur 
again, probably, for a century, there 
will be no difficulty in the matter; but 
when we go closely into the facts I do not 
find that the abnormal expenditure has 
been of such a formidable character 
as to render it necessary to go into very 
fine distinctions. I think the proposal 
I made forms a fair compromise. If it 
is open to objection it cannot be on the 

und of undue liberality to the land- 
ords. I am afraid I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Do we understand the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say that he will 
move his Amendment on Report ? 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes; 
this is a matter we cannot deal with 
offhand. 

Mz. DUFF: I think the explanation 
the Lord Advocate has given, so far as 
the case I brought forward is concerned, 
is quite satisfactory. 

gin A. CAMPBELL: When the road 
debts are paid off—as they are being 
paid off—the amount charged to the 
landlord will not be stereotyped, I take 
it. 

Me. J. B. BALFOUR: Yes. 

Siz A.CAMPBELL: But the amount 
is a large one, and when the landlords 
have paid these debts they will have 
left the roads over to the County Coun- 
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cils free of debt—completed and paid 
for. It will, therefore, not be fair to 
stereotype the rates at the time when 
the last instalments are being paid. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Baronet’s last observation illus- 
trates the inconvenience of discussing 
what is only partially understood. 

Mr. HOZIER: I withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 43, after the word ‘‘ demanded,” to 
insert the words :— 

** Provided always that occupiers under lease 
shall have the right of relief during the currency 
of their leases against the owners in the pro- 
portion of the rate paid by them for each 
year.”—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I can- 
not accept the Amendment. Therecan 
be no doubt whatever that affairs in the 
Scottish counties have been very 
economically managed. I hope and be- 
lieve that they will continue to be 
economically managed, and if that is 
so, there will be no excess to which this 
Amendment could apply. The occu- 


piers will have a greatly preponderating. 


voice in the administration. 

Dr. CLARK: That is a matter of 
principle, and I must take a Division on 
it. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 30, 
Noes 76.—(Div. List, No. 200.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 30, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill,’’ 


Dr. OLARK: I will not now oppose 
the clause, but I will try on the Report 
stage to get a Division on the principle 
by which the burden of a landlord, or a 

rtion of it, is placed on the tenant. It 
is time to put a stop to this process of 
transferring the burdens on land to in- 
dustry, and time we should endeavour 
to roll them back to the shoulders on 
which they should lie. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The remaining Clauses of the Bill 
(from 31 to 34), dealing principally 
with registration, were negatived ; and 
the postponed Clause, 23, was again 
noes, fr until the new clauses have 

een considered, 
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New Olause Syfee Seeveseir we for 
being Councillor,)—( Zhe Lord Advocate, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


*Mr. FIRTH : I, Sir, have the follow- 
ing Amendment on the Paper dealing 
with this matter :—Olause 31, page 21, 
line 8, at beginning of Clause, insert— 

‘“‘The Parliamentary register shall be the 
register for the election of county councillors, 
with the addition of women ratepayers and 
peers.” 


Perhaps, however, it will be the more 
convenient course to deal with the matter 
by the negative proposal of the Lord 
Advocate than by the affirmative one I 
have proposed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
can move to amend the clause by 
striking out the first part, but it must 
first be read a second time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. FIRTH : I move to leave out the 
first part of the clause, ‘‘(1.) No woman 
shall be eligible for election as.a county 
councillor; and.” The Government 
must have made up their minds on the 
question of women Councillors, or they 
would not have taken up so strong a 
negative position. For my own part, I 
regard the question as by no means 
settled. The Government have struck 
an entirely new note, there being no 
other Act of Parliament in whick a dis- 
qualification by reason of sex is dis- 
tinctly stated as it is here. They have 
raised the standard of disqualification ; 
but I hope the question will not be decided 
by this Committee on bare sentimental 
considerations, but on the main ground 
on which the Bill itself is based—that is, 
of general utility and advantage. The 
question of the rights of one sex as 
against another, or of the occupation of 
public places of —_ is a wider ques- 
tion than it is desirable to raise in a 
Bill which is going through with such 
speed as this, and with such concession 
whenever an obstacle is presented. The 
question I would address myself to is 
the advantage which would accrue to 
the County Councils from having the 
services of women upon them. This is 
a matter upon which I can speak with 
a certain amount of knowledge and 
experience, having watched for some 
weeks the way in which three ladies of 
peculiar competence and ability have 
discharged functions on the don 
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County Oouncil of a kind which the 


County Councils under this Bill are to | 


have to discharge. I am not alluding 
to the whole of the functions of the 
London County Council. So far as I 
see, the County Councils in Scotland 
will not have the control of baby farms ; 
but under Section 11 they will 
have to appoint visitors to lunatic 
asylums, and it is just in respect of that 
jurisdiction that I would illustrate what 
seems to me to be the true position in 
this matter, and why women should be 
admitted to the County Councils. It 
must be recollected that unless a large 
number of the electors come to the con- 
clusion that a woman can usefully dis- 
charge functions on the County Council, 
she will not be elected; but if, in the 
opinion of a Scotch electorate, there are 
functions on the Scotch County Councils 
which might be usefully discharged by 
women, then in conscience is this House 
to take on itself the strong negative 
position which the Lord Advocate would 
adopt of saying that under no circum- 
stances, so long as time shall last, shall 
women render those services which they 
have shown themselves so fitted to 
render? Inthe matterof lunatic asylums 
there are certain difficulties met with, 
in regard to which it is in the highest 
degree desirable that an opportunity for 
investigation should be given to per- 
fectly independent persons. On the 
London County Council we have under 
the control of a single committee 10,200 
lunatics, half of which number are 
women, and the advantage which 
accrued to the Council from a know- 
ledge of the existing state of things at 
the asylunis amongst the female part 
of the patients from having them visited 
by ce pc ladies, was so great that 
it could only be appreciated by those 
who had experience of it. In regard to 
lunatic asylums, even more than in 
regard to industrial schools, it is desir- 
able that there should be in positions of 
authority ladies able to investigate 
these institutions. Everybody knows 
that there are many things that female 
patients will not confide to their ordin- 
ary officers, or to other persons, except 
members of their own sex visiting 
them with the power and position of 
authority which ought to be confided 
to them. It is impossible without 
the assistance of ladies to know posi- 
tively that all the regulations laid down 
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are properly carried out, or that difficult 
and —- systems are properly 
worked. On the London County Oouncil 
we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the assistance of women in these matters 
is most essential; and I think it is to be 
regretted, from a public point of view, 
that the Government should have taken 
up a negative line of this kind. I hope 
the Lord Advocate will, with that skill 
which characterises him, indicate to the 
House how these difficulties can be 
better or equally well met by the absence 
of ladies from County Councils, 
so far as lunatic asylums are con- 
cerned. I hope, also, he will tell 
us whether or not it is on the 
ground of the simple disqualification 
of sex, or on some sentimental ground, 
that he has put this Motion on the 
Paper; and whether he is able to de- 
fend his Motion on the only ground 
upon which such a proposition can be 
rightly defended—namely, the practical 
ground of utility, I move to omit the 
first part of the clause. 


Amendment proposed at bts rar 
of Clause to leave out the words ‘(1) 
No woman shall be eligible for election 
as a Oounty Councillor, &c.” — (Ur. 
Firth.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause. 


*Mz. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to support 
in the strongest manner what has 
been said by the hon. Member for 
Dundee, and it seems to me that 
the description he has been able to 
give of the work done by women 
who had seats on the London County 
Council should induce the Lord Advo- 
cate to withdraw his proposal. What 
argument can there be in favour of 
women sitting upon School Boards 
which does not equally apply to 
their sitting upon County Councils? 
This is a matter which touches the 
interests of the working classes very 
keenly, as there are 50,000 questions 
which may come before County Councils 
on which women, and women alone, are 
able to give proper opinions. I would 
put it straight across this House to the 
Lord Advocate, whether he thinks that 
the functions of women in Scotland 
are to be confined to their ball of thin 
cotton and No. 8 needle, and the pro- 
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duction of little sinners, or whether he 
does not think that women are capable 
of expressing opinions as well as men 
on such small matters as the Govern- 
ment have left to the Councils? The 
proposal of the Government is the most 
reactionary and retrograde proposai in 
this, which is the most reactionary and 
retrograde Bill of the kind we have 
been favoured with from the other side 
of the House. If the question were not 
ripening both in England and Scotland, 
I could understand that the Lord Advo- 
cate might have had some grounds for 
his proposal, but on every side we see 
women asserting their right to interfere 
in public matters. As I have said, they 
have seats on the School Boards, and I 
would ask the eminent Member of the 
London Schvol Board whom I see 
opposite (Sir R. Temple) whether he 
sees anything in the way. His col- 
leagues, Mrs. Ashton Dilke and Mrs. 
Besant, have done their duty, which 
should induce him to vote for this ex- 
traordinary proposition of the Govern- 
ment. I really think we have a right 
to expect some explanation from the 
Lord Advocate as to why he proposes 
this insult to the intellect of the women 
of Scotland. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I think a ques- 
tion cf this nature should be determined 
by the feeling of the people of Scotland 
themselves. I am bound to say I have 
found no desire on the part of the ladies 
of Scotland to sit on the County Boards, 
any more than I have found any desire 
on their part to sit on Parochial Boards, 
for which I believe they are qualified. 
There is the greatest difference between 
School Boards and County Councils, as 
the first relate to education, where the 
services of ladies may be of the greatest 
value; but the work of the Councils is 
of a highly administrative nature, which 
will be best performed: by people who 
have had business experience. Then, 
again, what ladies would be got to 
stand as candidates in Scotland? You 
would require ladies of leisure and 
ability; but I venture to say that in 
Scotland you would not get such ladies 
to devote their time to these matters. 
Altogether, in the absence of any ex- 
— of a desire on the part of the 
adies of Scotland to have seats on the 
Oounty Councils, I think it would be 
SS to admit a principle merely 

use it is said that it has been tested 
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and found to work well in another 
country. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members not 
resent; House counted, and 40 
embers being found present, 


Dr. CLARK: I am very much 
afraid that the Lord Advocate, in 
attempting to solve this question, over- 
looked some of the arguments which 
would otherwise have had some weight 
in his mind, and I trust he will recon- 
sider the matter, and allow the people 
a little more liberty in regard toit. I 
was under the impression that the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox would be a 
strong supporter of the clause asit stands 
on the ground of liberty; but, curiously 
enough, he says heis going to support the 
Amendment so as to prevent the people 
from expressing their views on the 
question. For my own part I am, on 


every ground, opposed to the Amend- 


ment, because I think the question is 
one for the people themselves to deter- 
mine; and we ought not to prevent the 
electors, if they think fit, from electing 
any lady who may be eligible, who has 
plenty of time on her hands, and who 
would like to perform the work to which 
the people of the county chose to call 
her. By passing the Lord Advocate’s 
Amendment the Committee will be 
arbitrarily tying the hands of the 
electors in this matter; and it is not as 
if the proposal to allow women to be 
elected were without precedent, for in 
Scotland we have had both Puor Law 
Guardians and lady members of the 
School Boards who have performed very 
useful functions with reference to Poor 
Law administration and educational 
matters. In pvint of fact, so beneficial 
have these services been that in one of 
the largest towns in Scotland—the fifth 
in point of population—the School 
Board actually elected a lady as chair- 
woman. Apart from my objections to 
this attempt at restricting the liberty of 
the electors, I regard it as a very im- 
portant point that we should have the 
advantage of obtaining the valuable 
services which many women of talent 
and education are able to render. I like 
to trust the people and let them exercise 
their own free choice in these questions. 
Moreover, looking at the growing 
interest manifested in matters of this 
kind, I say that you have no right to 
tie the hands of future generations by 
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this sort of legislation. In these demo- 
cratic times I should have thought hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
would have agreed to trust the people 
on such @ point. I might here refer to 
the important consideration which was 
raised by the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth), who spoke of his ex- 
perience with regard to certain lunatic 
asylums over which the County Councils 
will in future have the control. In those 
asylums no female inspectors or visitors 
are allowed, for although, on different 
occasions, attempts have been made to 
get lady inspectors appointed, the Local 
Government Board has always opposed 
the proposition. If the electors were 
allowed to have female County Council- 
lors they could then be appointed as 
asylum inspectors, and would thus be 
enabled to have matters brought before 
them by the female patients that are 
not, and cannot, be brought before in- 
spectors of the other sex. This would 
be an improvement of the present con- 
dition of things that would be of great 
value to the unfortunate female inmates 
of the asylums. Upon d priori grounds 


‘—on the grounds of liberty and desira- 


bility—I oppose this unjust limitation 
of the freedom of the electors. 

*Mr. M. STEWART: Having had 
upon the Paper an Amendment very 
similar in point of principle to that 
now under discussion, it gives me 
great satisfaction to witness the course 
the Government are taking’ on this 
matter, and I trust they will adhere 
to their proposal. My hon. Friend who 
has just sat down seems to think we are 
limiting the privileges of future genera- 
tions as well as of the present by Geny- 
ing them the right to elect lady County 
Councillors. For my part, I consider 
that we who sit this side, and I may 
say on both. sides, of this House 
represent the people generally, and 
have trust in the people, and that 
in regard to these questions we indicate 
what is the opinion of the people. This 
being so, we are satisfied that it is not 
the desire of the people that ladies 
should sit on the County Councils. With 
regard to one statement made by the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite (Dr. Clark), I 
think I have had as much experience of 
public business in Scotland as the hon. 
Member. and that I may have attended 
as many Parochial and School Boards as 
he has, and, probably, have visited as 
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many asylums; and I must say that I 
never even heard it suggested that 
ladies ought to be placed on either of 
the Boards he has alluded to. I can 
imagine that ladies would be very com- 
petent to act.as visitors to the female 
patients in the asylums; but as regards 
their being made members of the 
County Boards, I can see no real use 
that would be served by dragging them 
from the privacy of their homes and 
obliging them to travel long distances 
to and from the places of meeting, which 
in the country districts frequently in- 
volye very lengthy journeys. Very 
often I have hadi to travel as much as 
100 miles to attend a Board meeting. 
With all respect for their powers of en- 
durance, I should not like to subject 
ladies to such an experience; and I 
think it would be unfair to ask them to 
undergo it. Beyond all this, I cannot 
see the use of putting ladies on Paro- 
chial Boards ; and the suggestion of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that ladies are 
well fitted for the discharge of such 
dutiesis altogether foreign to my own ex- 
perience, and I have never even heard 
of their attending country School 
Boards, as to which matter I very much 
question whether the hon - Gentleman 
can give me an illustration. Ladies are 
much better at home, discharging the 
numerous domestic duties they have to 

erform ia their peculiar sphere. 

or these reasons, I think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to hold fast 
by the Amendment they have placed 
upon the Paper. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
I think that sone of the argu- 
ments employed by the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken can hardly 
be regarded as very strong. To my 
mind his argument, based on the 
distances lady Vouncillors would have to 
travel and their relative powers of en- 
durance as compared with those of the 
other sex, falls to the ground when 
we remember that no one proposes to 
compel women to become members of 
County Councils, and that they ought to 
be the best judges of their own powers 
of endurance. If I were to give 
utterance to the first criticism that occurs 
to me with regard to the proposal of the 
Government, I should say it is some- 
what peremptory, if not brutal, in its 
tone. It says that ‘‘no woman shall be 
eligible for election as a County Coun- 
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cillor.”’ ~ But; on the merits. of “the 
question; there are good reasons 
why ‘ladies should sit on the School 
Boards and Parochial Boards which 
do not apply to» County Councils,. 
and I may add that I am ‘not 
aware that within the limits of 
Scotland any desire has been expressed 
by the Scotch people that women should 
be ‘elected on the County Councils. 
Much has been said with regard to the 
usefulness of their services on the 
School Boards and Parochial Boards, 
and there are obvious reasons why it is 
desirable that they should discharge 
those functions; but these Boards do 
not afford the true analogy to the 
County Council. The real analogue to 
the County Council is the Town Council, 
and what I wish to ask—and I merely 
ask the question for the purpose of ob- 
taining information—is this: has any 
public desire been expressed that ladies 
should. be made members of Town 
Councils ?: Let us settle this question 
before we determine whether they 
should be made County Councillors. Let 
us do all things decently and in order. 
We ure now conferring on the counties 
tho municipal authority we have hitherto 
given to the towns. That system has 
so far worked well without the presence 
of ladies. Why, then, should we be so 
anxious all of a sudden to have ladies 
.on the County Councils? That is really 
the point at issue; and unless I learn 
that there is something in the County 
Councile which altogether alters the 
aspect of the case and makes it more 
desirable that we should have women 
among those bodies than that they 
should te on the Town Councils, I 
shall be prepared to say that the County 
Councils shall be placed in the same 
category as the Town Councils, and 
that the work of the County Councils 
shall be done exclusively by men. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I am very 
glad that the Government have sub- 
mitted this issue in a clear manner, 
that it may be decided one way or the 
other. My hon. Friend (Mr. C. Gra- 
ham) has-given the very reasons which 
induce me to take the other course. He 
says thatall-round women are seeking 
and praying to interfere with political 
matters. ‘That is just why I oppose 
the Amendment. We want a defence 
against these aggressive women. The 
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mass of women cannot and do-not ‘want 
anything of the kind.’: It is only a‘cer-' 
tain number of aggressive women who 
are advancing upon usin a most 

ous way. I admit it may be difficult to 
draw the line at whether they are to set 
upon School Boards sr upon County 
Councils. But you must draw the line 
somewhere. And if we have them in 
the County Councils, the next thing will 
be that we will have them here; and if 
we have them here, then I prophecy 
that our independence ‘would = gone. 
I admit I have the pleasure of the ac- 
quaintance of some ofthe most charming 
women who are now ‘of the London 
Oounty Couneil; but what I am afraid 
of is this, that if they come among us 
we would either succumb to the charm 
of their influence or we would be forced 
to treat them as ‘‘the women” to be 
hated. Let women behave as women, 
and let men perform the functions of 
men. I want to draw the line at the 
County Council. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) mentioned 
Town Councils. These women who enter 
public life are very aggressive and very 
persuasive, but, of the various women’s 
rights they have claimed, I have never 
yet heard that they suggested they 
should be on Town: Councils. Town 
Councils may petition in -favour’ of 
women's rights, but they do not admit 
women amongst themselves. I would 
exclude women from the County Council 
in order that they may not get any fur- 
ther, and that we may not have them 
here. : 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The speech of 
my hon. Friend behind me ‘might 
have been a Second ‘Reading speech 
on the Women’s Franchise Bill; it did 
not really affect the questioi before us. 
He argues that if women obtained seats 
on the County Council, the next thing 
would be that we would see them in this 
House, and I supposeiwe would have 
a Chairwoman of Ways and Means.) I 
am afraid the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber is too late. Women are already on: 
Boards of Guardians and on ool 
Boards, and it seems. 'to me that the 
question of ‘the Qounty Oouncil is 
placed in. the same category. It 
is a question for ithe ratepayers, 
whereas the question of entrance to this 
House is one for the general tax- 
payers.and ‘electors ‘of. the country... I 
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am very glad the Government have 
raised the question in a specific way. I 
think it much better that the question 
should be. argued. on its merits than 
that it should be left so indefinite as in 
the case of the English Act. In Eng- 
land a case has been brought before the 
Courts of Law, and it has been decided 
in the most unsatisfactory manner. I 
believe the decision in the case of the 
London County Council was that the 
lady could not resign her seat nor vote 
—a position like that of Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended between Heaven and 
earth. That is a reason for the Debate 
this night. I do not believe that any 
Member of this House would say for a 
moment. that the presence of a female 
on the London County Council was not 
an advantage to the working of the insti- 
tution. There are many questions put 
to us on the School Board on which 
women are able to give valuable advice, 
and I for one think we ought not to ex- 
clude them in these specific terms, but that 
we should allow the ratepayers an oppor- 
tunity of electing women to serve them 
in matters affecting them. The argu- 
ment used by the hon. Member for St. 
Rollox, and by the hon. Member oppo- 
site, was that we would tear women 
from their homes and make them travel 
at night many miles in order to serve 
on these County Councils. They seemed 
to have argued throughout as if it would 
be compulsory on women to serve. The 
whole matter is this—if the ratepayers 
of a district deem that their interests 
would be better served by electing 
women, then they should have the op- 
portunity of so making their choice. We 
have heard something of the excellent 
work of women.on the London County 
Council and on the London School 
Board, and I very cordially support the 
omission, of these words. | 

.Txz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormonra 
Danuiye,,. Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities): I shall state the point 
with.very great brevity, because the 
arguments have been fully gone into. 
I do, not entirely share. the view of 
the hon.. Member for Kirkcaldy, who 
regards the advance of women with 
horror and ayeraion ; nor, on the other 
hand, aro. .we.in. entire agreement 
with the right hon, Gentleman, (Mr, 


Campbell-Bannerman),. .He spoke of 
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the proposal of. the Government. as 
rude, peremptory, and ‘brutal. and 
then in the same breath he said that the 
true. analogue of the County Council 
was the Town Council. It so happens 
that these two observations of the right 
hon, Gentleman will. hardly stand to- 
gether, because under the régime—to 
which he at least will be. the last to 
take exception—of the year 1881, Par- 
liament passed an Act relating to muni- 
cipal elections in Scotland by which 
women were for the first time admitted 
to the municipal franchise; andinthat Act 
I find the very same ‘‘ rude, peremptory, 
and bratal’’ words. The second clause of 
that Act concluded thus—‘‘ Females shall 
not be eligible for election as Town 
Councillors.”’ He calls them ‘‘ females.” 
He is, therefore, even more rude, more 
peremptory, and more brutal than we are 
on the present occasion. After all there 
is nothing in the work of the County 
Council, which specially calls for the 
services of women. They have rendered 
satisfactory service on the School Boards, 
but it is impossible to draw any analogy 
between that and the work of the County 
Council, the business of which will be 
essentially of an administrative charac- 
ter and will resemble the work of 
Town, Councils much more than the 
work of School Boards, There is no 
demand, as has been pointed out, for the 

resence of women on Town Councils. 

et me add that, in my opinion, they - 
are the very worst friends of the Parlia- 
mentary enfranchisement of women who 
advocate their intrusion into spheres for 
which they are not fitted, and into which 
I believe they do not thomselves desire 
to enter. That is the kind of thing which 
would drive people from allowing them 
the _ Parliamentary suffrage, and I 
believe that we are acting in the best 
interssts of women when we resist such 


Propoeals 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Sir, I support this proposes on the 
ground that it is a matter for the ratepay- 
ers, who should have the utmost freedom 
ofchoice. Itseems to me that the ques- 
tion is one to be settled by the electors. 
If women,are not. likely to be useful on 
the County Council or in Parliament 
the electors will not return them, No 
woman would have a chance of occupy- 
ing a seatin either sphere if she could 
not occupy it usefully. On the simple 
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ground of absolute freedom of choice on 
the part of electors I cordially support 
the Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK: Sir, I congratulate the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy on being 
with regard to this question more Tory 
than the Tories. His speech was a good 
old-fashioned Tory speech, with the 
Tory ring and the Tory prejudices about 
it. I am not prepared to go to the 
extreme of the Solicitor General’s 
reductio ad absurdum. I want to see 
women perform every public duty a man 
performs. I have seen Amazon regi- 
ments—women who enter the war dance 
and who fight. I have seen women who 
till the field and do all the work, while 
the man is the lordly animal, doing 
nothing except a little fighting occasion- 
ally. And I have noted that in propor- 
tion as civilization develops the dis- 
abilities of women are removed. If you 
want to make a strong nation you must 
develop the powers and talents which 
its women possess, instead of trying to 
restrict them. To do the one is to 
develop, to do the other is to retard, 
the progress of humanity. 

*Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid): I would not have intervened 
in this debate but for the con- 
cluding remarks of the Solicitor General 
for Scotland. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to imply that, by voting 
against this proposition we should be 
retarding the possibility of extending 
the principle of Parliamentary voting 
to women. That is precisely what I wish 
to do, as a determined opponent of 
woman suffrage. I am going to support 
the clause of the Lord Advocate, because 
there is nothing I have a greater ob- 
jection to than the intrusion of women 
in the sphere of men. I do not know 
what is the kind of civilization the hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. Clark) has just been 
hinting at, but if the Amazons fight like 
men, surely that is not a sign of high 
civilization, but rather of the wildest 
barbarism. I cannot help thinking 
that if once you put women on conten- 
tious ground with men, you aim a great 
blow at the peace and comfort of society. 
At present politics are to women a work 
of supererogation. If they agree with 
their man friends and relations they 
assist them. If they differ, they remain 
silent. Once place political duties in 
their hands and they must go their own 
way independently like men. As an 
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opponent then of all unsexing of women 
I support the Lord Advocate’s Amend- 
ment. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 70; 
noes 38.—(Div. List, No. 201). 


Clause added. 


A Clause (Registration of county 
electors for a county)—(Zhe Lord Ad- 
vocate)—brought up, and read the first 
and second time. 


*Mr. FIRTH: I think it would save 
us from all the trouble attending this 
clause if it were at once proposed that 
the Parliamentary Register should be 
the register for the election of County 
Councillors, with the addition of women 
and Peers. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment to this effect, which I originally 
placed on the Paper. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
not now on the Paper. It appears to 
me to be rather an alternative clause 
than an Amendment to this clause. The 
hon. Member’s proper course would be 
to negative this clause, and then to 
substitute his own clause for it. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&c.) : The Lord Advocate’s clause 
proposes to enact as follows— 

‘“‘As affecting the right to be a county 
elector exemption from or failure to make 
payment of any consolidated rates, shall be a 
disqualification in the same manner as, and in 
addition to, disqualification arising from ex- 
emption from or failure to make payment of 
poor rate in the case of a Parliamentary 
elector.” 

I propose that this section should be 
left out, and the following one in- 
serted :— 

“As affecting the right to be a County 
elector, exemption from or failure to make pay- 
ment of any consolidated rates or the poor rate 
shall not be a disqualification.” 

My point is that it is too late to re-enact, 
as the Government propose to do, this 
disqualification to the electorate. It is 
sometimes forgotten what was the 
original reason why Parliament made 
the payment of rates a vondition of 


qualification. In 1832, when Parliament . 


were proposing to give the qualification 
to occupiers of houses rated to the net 
or clear annual value of £10, it was 
necessary to find some standard by 
which to judge who were the persons so 
qualified. Parliament hit on this de- 
vicé, not for the purpose of encouraging 
the payment of rates, but in order to 
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find some standard to which we could 

and save the trouble of individual 
investigation in every case—to have, in 
fact, a register made to hand. But it 
was argued that that by itself would not 
be sufficient; it was anticipated that a 
large number of people would be 
anxious to be rated at a higher amount 
than they would otherwise, and that 
they would afterwards appeal ayainst 
the rating. It was therefore provided 
that to be qualified a person should also 
pay the rates. I find from Hansard that, 
speaking on the 3rd of February, 1832, 
Lord John Russell said : — 


‘“*The Amendment could not be admitted, 
because it would not effect the object of the 
Bill, which was not to encourage the payment 
of rates, but to enable a £10 householder to 
enjoy the right of voting for a Member of 
Parliament.’’ 


Since that time large inroads have been 
made by the Legislature itself upon this 
vexatious principle. In 1867, when 
“The Representation of the People 
Act” passed, Parliament provided that 
the occupier should pay rates, though he 
might deduct them from the rent in case 
the owner agreed topaythem. Two years 
later Parliament repented, and by ‘‘ The 
Poor Law Assessment Act, 1869,” ex- 
pressly provided the contrary; that is 
to say it provided it should be 
sufficient if anybody paid the 
rates. By introducing the lodger 
and the Service franchise, Parlia- 
ment has gone away from this 
stringent provision. ‘This matter is one 
of great hardship to the electorate, 
because many a working man, some- 
times because he happens to be out of 
work, through no fault of his own, 
sometimes by reason of sickness in his 
family, or from other temporary cause, 
is unable to pay his rates by a certain 
date. It is not a question whether he 
has paid his rates at all, because the 
law provides most ample remedies for 
the payment of rates; but what the 
Legislature bas said is that a man in 
Scotland must pay his rates by the 30th 
of July. That is a very hard and 
fast line to draw. It operates most 
harshly for it has the effect of excluding 
from the register a very large number 
of those who would otherwise be entitled 
to vote. Why should this beso? Is 
it not like the temporary non-payment 
of any other debt? Let us look at the 
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rates to be levied under this Act. 
Powers are given to the County Council 
with regard to the water supply. Ifa 
man does not pay for his water the 
comet the Government will exclude 

im from the franchise. If, however, a 
man does not pay for his gas that will 
not exclude him from the franchise. It 
is idle at the present day to argue this 
provision is necessary because it is evi- 
dence of good citizenship, and that was 
not the ground upon which it was intro- 
duced. In Scotland we have a valua- 
tion roll. It is prepared according to 
statutory authority, by officers appointed 
for the purpose, and there is no difficulty 
whatever in going to that valuation and 
in finding out everyone who comes 
within the qualification. I submit it is 
now time that the old restriction shall 
at all events not be re-enacted. 


Amendment proposed, in line 11, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ rates,” to the end 
of Sub-section (a), and insert the words 
‘‘or the poor rate shall not be a dis- 
qualification.” —( Mr. Shiress Will.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘shall be a disqualification’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has very 
fairly discussed the question, but he has 
referred to nothing more novel than the 
action of Parliament in 1832. A great 
deal has occurred since 1832; and on 
successive occasiuus Parliament has at- 
tached the condition of the payment of 
rates as an essential and expressed con- 
dition of the possession of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. That has been the 
case not merely in 1868, but, in the last 
enfranchising Act, that of 1884, the 
same condition was attached to the ex- 
tension of household suffrage to coun- 
ties. Let me point out that whea our 
Registration Clauses were originally 
presented to the House, objection was 
taken to them which we appreciated so 
entirely that we have modified the 
clauses. It was said—‘‘ While you 
have ready to hand the Parliamentary 
register, you discard it and set up an 
entirely new register for County Coun- 
cil elections.”” We felt the force of 
that, and reconsidered our clause. We 
found the means of modifying our Par- 
liamentary register so that it may meet 
the requirements of Oounty Vouncil 
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elections, and saye the constituencies 
the expense of a separate roll. But 
then comes the hon. and learned Member 
for Montrose, and he says, ‘‘ Oh, I dis- 
sent. from the view that you ought to 
adopt the'principle of the Parliamentary 
register.” . He .invites us to set up 4 
new register—the very thing we were 
denounced in the Second Reading for 
doing. This is an attempt on the part 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
impose on the constituencies for the 
County Councils a new register because 
he says, ‘‘ You. must go further than the 
Parliamentary register, and you must 
add to the Parliamentary register those 
persons who have been held to be dis- 
qualified by reason of non-payment of 
poor rates.” 


Mer. SHIRESS WILL: Your own 
clause provides for a supplementary 
register. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: That is 
the merit of my clause; it adopts the 
Parliamentary register and provides for 
a supplementary register. This is a 
‘point which cannot be decided alone 
with reference to the County Council 
register. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is right, a change should be 
made not in the County Council regis- 
tration, but in the Parliamentary regis- 
tration ; because every argument he had 
advanced on this subject is one against 
the exclusion of the defaulters in the 
payment of rates from the Parliamentary 
pen Is it not rather inopportune to 
take up incidentally, on a Bill relatin 
to County Councils, a question whic 
vitally affects the Parliamentary register? 
We have adopted in the Bill for the 
electoral purposes of the County Council 
the Parliamentary register, and we pro- 
se to add to it; but the hon. Member 
as suggested that we should upset the 
Parliamentary register on one of its most 
vital principles—viz., that the payment 
of rates should be the condition of the 
possession of the franchise. If we accept 
the Amendment we should certainly, be 
taking a retrograde step. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If I were to be governed by the Lord 
Advocate’s argument alone I do not 
think I should find much difficulty in 
ry ater my hon. Friend. The Lord 
Advocate rather overstates his argument 
with regard to the Parliamentary 
register. We certainly said, ‘“* Why not 


Ly. J. P. B. Robertson 
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take the Parliamentary register as the 


simplest way of settling the difficulty?” 


but we do not: mean: neces ily. u 


should fake over every 5 


of the Parliamentary register. Ido not 
think the. Lord. Advonate has ‘put -the 
response to the Amendment: of: my-hon. 
endo locstight Feloda as strongly as: he 
might have-done. ' The lew as to: Parlia- 
mentary elections:is, that if a man, who 
otherwise would be qualified, ‘has: not 
paid his rates he cannot be put on the 
register. What are the rates he has to 
pay? They are the. local. rates over 
which Parliamént-has-no ‘control + rates 
levied by a local authority. But this is 
the case of a man seeking to be elected 
to the County Couneil. County 
Council is to have the control.of certain 
consolidated rates. Are we to allow a 
man to be elected to the Council who 
has himself failed to pay the very rates 
which he is called upon to. administer ? 
My hon. and learned, Friend may object 
with some reason to the exclusion of a 
man because he has not paid his 
poor rate; but in this case the 
exclusion is made because the man has 
not paid his consolidated county. rate. 
It may fairly be argued that’a man 
should be considered fully eligible to 
be elected to a County Oouneil who 
has actually failed in the duty. he 
is called upon as. a  Oouneillor to 
administer. I do not know whether 
1. have explained myself clearly, but 
there does seem a stronger ground than 
the Lord Advocate has en in his 
argument. - It is not often I can find 
any stronger argument than that he 
uses. But this seems to me a stronger 
objection to my hon. Friend’s pegee, 
ramely, that a man should be excluded 
as an elector in consequence of failure 
to pay the very rate in respect to,which 
he is called upon to exercise his 
functions. 

Mz. J. P. B.,, ROBERTSON: I do 
not think the right hon.. Gentleman 
understands the effect of .the clause. 
We require two qualifications, first, a 
man must be. on the Parliamentary 
register, and that implies that he must 
have paid his poor rate, and ‘we also 
require that. he shall have. paid the 
consolidated rate, ' 

Mrz. ANGUS. SUTHERLAND: | I 
regret that the Government have taken 
up this position. Itis rather an. aggra- 
vation of the evil, as. the Lord Advocate 
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has admitted that his proposal entails 
‘a double disqualification, not only as 
regatds the ‘consolidated ‘rate,’ but as 
regards the Parliamentary rogister.' An 
elector is liable to disqualification ‘be- 
cause he has not paid his poor rate.’ It 
was understood that the County Coundil 
register should be wider than the ‘Par- 
liamentary register, but it becomes 
by this more restricted. The Lord 
Advocate has stated that since 1832 


‘it has’ been an essential qualification for 


the Parliamentary franchise that a man 
should pay his rates, arid he argués that 
& man must discharge certain statutory 
duties to qualify him for this civil right. 
But it has been brought to his notice 
that in the remote parts of the county, 
in the Highlands and elsewhere, Parlia- 
mentary electors have not had the 
pene of paying their rates within 
the statutory time, they having travelled 
long distances and found no person to 
receive payment, and consequently they 
became disqualified. The disqualifica- 
tion attaches though payment is made 
afterwards.. My objection to the Govern- 
ment proposal is that it makes the 
County Council register more circum- 
scribed than the Parliamentary regis- 
ter. 

Mr. FIRTH: There is an important 
principle involved in my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment which I hope he will 
emphasize by a division. In this new 
clause the Government propose to add 
to the electoral disqualifications which 
it is the tendency of modern opinion 
to lessen. Only crime and mental dis. 
ability should disqualify from the 
exercise of the franchise. By unfore- 
seen calamity or poverty, for which he 
may in no way be responsible, a man 
is unable to pay his rates, and*so 
loses his qualification and is unable to 
exercise the franchise in favour of a 
representative through whom he hopes 
for legislation that shall better his 
condition. This disqualitication attaches 
to the Parliamentary register in regard 
to the poor rate and the Government 
would add the non-payment of the 
consolidated rate as a disqualification 
for the Council register. 

*Mea. DONALD ORAWFORD: It 
strikes me that a fair compromise might 
be arrived at rather on the lines sug- 
— by my right hon. Friend (Mr, 
ampbell-Bannerman). When you are 
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establishing a new franchise, ag you are 
Hin the present instance, for the County 
| Councils, the only reasonable ground on 
which you can make’ failure to pay the 
ratesa disqualification for that franchise 
‘is inregard to the rate levied by the Body, 
a member of which is to ‘be elected.’ On 
‘that ground I can understand the 
emg mote if limited: to the consoli- 
dated rate; but I protest against pay- 
ment of the poor rate being imported 
into the matter at all. It is wholly 
foreign to the principle that has been 
followed in the Bill in the relations 
between the county and the parish. It 
is of no consequence to the Oounty 
Council whether the ‘elector pays the 
poor rate or not. 
*Mr. J. WILSON: I would empha- 
size what has been said by the last 
speaker by pointing out how seriously 
the Government proposal would affect 
the constituency f represent. In the 
arish of Govan there are 10,000 de- 
aulters who cannot pay their rates, not 
including females, but all householders, 
and surely it is hard that these should 
be disqualified from voting for the 
County Council. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL: The Lord 
Advocate objects that my Amendment 
would necessitate the making out ofa 
new register, but I may point out 
that the acceptance of my Amend- 
ment will not entail the making out 
of a register beyond what is con- 
templated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own clause. In a sub-section 
we have not yet reached, the clause 
provides there shall be a supplementary 
register into which women and Peers 
shall go, and into that the names of 
those contemplated by my Amendment 
would go. The right hon. Gentleman 
on the Front Bench (Mr. Oampbell-Ban- 
nerman) in his remarks seemed to me to 
have forgotten the case of those men, 
and they are those with whom we have 
most frequently to deal’ in this conneo- 
tion, who are temporarily prevented 
from paying their rates not by reason 
of any unwillingness, but because of 
sickness in their family, heavy family 
expenses, being out of work, or various 
causes, and through no fault of their 
own. Why should these men be dis- 


qualified? They will have to pay the 
rates éventually ; there is the machinery 
to compel payment. 
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. *Mrz. CALDWELL: I apprehend 
we desire to have the franchise as broad 
as possible. I am not aware that this dis- 
ualification atteches to Town Council 
ections. I may be wrong, but I do 
not think it is a disqualification for a 
Town Council elector. But the Lord 
Advocate is introducing two disq ualifica- 
.tions. First of all, non-payment of the 
poor rate, and I confess I could never 
see why that should disqualify the 
Parliamentary voter, for it is not non- 
payment of an Imperial rate. The 
rinciple always has appeared to me to 
@an unsound one. I quite admit the 

- force of what the right hon. Gentleman 

(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) says, and 

you might be justified in inserting the 
provision in regard to the county 
rate, though even then you are iatro- 
ducing an element into county elections 
that you have notin burghs. It is all 

very well to say we are anxious to have 
simplicity in the register; but we must 
-not, by aiming at simplicity, drive out 
the people from a franchise to which 
they would otherwice be entitled; it is 
not fair to introduce a disqualification 
for the sake of simplicity. I may men- 
tion that I have an Amendment to the 
next line, to substitute the words “‘ place 
of” for ‘‘ addition to,” and this would 
have the effect of providing that non- 
payment of the poor rate shall not be 

a disqualification, leaving the disquali- 
fication attaching to non-payment of 

the consolidated rate. This is not open 

to the objection that it would require a 

separate register. We would take the 

Parliamentary register as it stands, 

without alteration; but in addition to 
that the Lord Advocate puts down 
, women and Peers, and we simply add 

those excluded from the Parliamentary 

register for non-payment of poor rates. 
_So we accomplish our object without 
altering the Parliamentary register one 
. iota. We adopt it as a whole, and 
make these additions. ButI think we 
should put the county voter on the same 
footing as the burgh voter; and, in any 
case, if we do introduce a disqualifica- 
tion, it should be limited to non-pay- 
ment of the county rate. 

*Mr. MARK STEWART: I appre- 
hend that the county voter would be in 
the same position as the burgh voter. 
The town voter is obliged to pay his 
poor rate; and, therefore, the county 
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voter, in having to pay the poorrate, would 
be in the same position in that respect. 
I know one case not very long ago, 
where the question was raised in refer- 
ence to the police rate. The Dundee 
Police Commissioners were anxious to 
get a clause inserted in that Burgh 
Police Bill, upon which many of us were 
engaged for so many weeks last session, 
providing that not only payment of the 
poor rate, but payment of the police 
rate should be a qualification for enrol- 
ment on the municipal register. Now, 
if that was the opinion of the authorities 
in one of the largest towns in Scotland, 
I do not think the Government proposal 
can be considered unpopular or un- 
reasonable, and I hope they will adhere 
to it. 

Dr. CLARK: I do not object to 
your first disqualification—exemption 
from payment of rates; there you have 
good reason; but I cannot understand 
why you revive the old story of non-pay- 
ment of the poor rate. If I remember 
aright—I am trusting to memory—this 
disqualification was in 1867, inserted in 
the other House, and it only applies to 
one class of voters, it does not apply to 
owners; it is a disqualification attach. 
ing to one class of voters, and not to the 
other. I cannot see why this should be; 
there are the means of enforcing pay- 
ment of the rates, in either case, the 
poor rate or the county rate. It 
happens in Scotland in the fishing 
districts that many poor people are 
away at the fishing grounds when the 
collector calls on the 20th June; ani 
then also there are many instances 
where the collector does not call for the 
poor rate by that date. In some of the 
islands the collector does not call 
until after the date has passed, and 
so the people are disqualified. Some- 
times, too, after a man has gone 
a considerable distance he finds 
the collector is not at hand to receive 
payment, and he has to return with the 
money. So far as the Parliamentary 
register is concerned, hundreds of 
people are thus kept off the roll. Butif 
the collector called at the end of the 
season, say the 20th November, instead 
of June, the people would be in a posi- 
tion to pay. I shall certainly vote with 
the hon. Member for Montrose as a pro- 
test against a proposal for keeping a 
number of duly qualified persons off the 
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County Council register. I cannot see 
any reason for it, because the people are 
compelled to pay the rate for the year 
and yet they would still remain dis- 
qualified. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land): This disqualification for non- 
payment of rates keeps off the 
register a class of people who are in 
every way nalified to exercise the 
franchise. he hon. Member for 
Montrose has indicated in the history 
of this disqualification how a prejudice 
has been created inthis matter. It isonly 
a few years ago since an Act was passed 
to remedy part of the grievance that 
arose from this prejudice. The receipt 
of poor relief is held now to bea dis- 
qualification, even though temporary 
and accidental, from the exercise of 
the ordinary right of a citizen, and 
it is not so long ago that the receipt of 
medical relief was specially exempted 
from this disqualitication, and a man 
who receives medical relief is not thereb 
debarred from being a voter. On all 
grounds, I think it is important that 
the hon. Member for Montrose should 
take a division on the point he has 
raised 


Mr. HUNTER: I find that under 
the General Police Act for Scotland, 
1862, all ratepayers are entitled to 
vote. This is a very sound principle. 
Of course there are two questions aris- 
ing which are entirely distinct. There 
is the case of those who are exempted on 
the ground of poverty, and the case of 
those who have failed in punctuality of 
iy A man may pay his rates, 

ut if he happens to do so after a par- 
ticular day-he forfeits his own rights; 
thus he pays his rates, but he suffers 
the same penalty with the man who 
does not pay at all. Now, that seems 
to me contrary to all sound principle to 
make a temporary debt a ground for 
forfeiture of civil rights. In point of 
fact, it is using the franchise as an 
engine to enforce the punctual payment 
of rates. Why mere poverty, unaccom- 
panied by crime, should be made a 
ground for forfeiture of civil rights, I 
cannot see, but it seems to me the 
Government are taking a very bad pre- 
cedent, and making it worse. I hope 
my hon. and learned Friend will go toa 
1 gest and I shall certainly vote with 
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*Mr. MARK STEWART: I would 
like to point out that, as is very well 
known, the assessment takes place in 
October, and in rural parishes there is 
usually a meeting of representatives of 
ratepayers in reference to the subject. 
The Parliamentary register is made up 
on June 20th following, and if in the 
interval a man has not paid his rate of 
two or three shillings, there must be 
some reason other than an error in 
punctuality. 

*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: If I 
am not misinformed, the attachment of 
the condition of payment of the poor 
rate to the Parliamentary franchise was 
not originally made for the p 
of enforcing payment of the rate, but to 
afford evidence that the person claiming 
a vote was entitled to it as a ratepayer. 
In the Municipal Franchise Act of 
William IV. 1833, it was laid down. for 
convenience of rezistration that a person 
who was entitled to vote for a Member of 
Parliament was entitled to vote for a 
memberof a Town Council in burghs, and 
no doubt to some extent this was the im- 
portation of payment of the poor rate as 
a condition of the municipal franchise, 
but it was merely in the interest of the. 
Parliamentary voter, and not for the 
purpose of enforcing the payment of the 
rates. Now, in 1862 there was a very 
large extension of municipal govern- 
ment, as the Lord Advocate knows, when 
the Burgh Police Act afforded facilities 
for forming urban communities into 
municipalities, although they might not 
be Royal burghs, and in that you may 
look for the opinion of the Legislature 
as to whether the payment of the poor 
rate ought to be exacted as a necessary 

ualification for the municipal voter. 

ou find po such qualification exacted 
but by the 27th clause of the Burgh 
Police Act of 1862, all householders— 
that is to say householders who paid a 
certain rental—were entitled to vote for 
the Commissioners of Police, and 
nothing is said about payment of 
the poor rate or any other rate. 
Now, if the matter rested there, I think 
it would be reasonable to say that 
historically payment of the poor rate 
ought not to be attached to the qualifi- 
cation for the new franchise, but if 
you choose to accept a new principle 
which I admit has crept into common 
opinion for a long time—namely, that 
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payment of rates connected with the 
bedy you are going to set up, is to be 
regarded as a public duty to be fulfilled 
before the franchise is exercised, then I 
say, let us distinguish between the rates 
with which the County Council are con- 
cerned, and those with which they have 
nothing to do. Now the necessity for 
payiug the poor rate in order to be on 
the Parliamentary register, whether 
right or wrong, has admittedly been 
the source of inconvenience and trouble 
in England and Scotland. We have 
heard enough about the compound 
householders in England, and we have 
great complaints now in Scotland, of 
which perhaps English Members are not 
aware, of the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether a man has paid the rates or not, 
and there is constant complaint that col- 
lectors do not make application in time, 
and I really cannot see why these diffi- 
culties should also attach to the exercise 
of the Oounty Council franchise. The 
Government have declined to connect the 
administration of the parish with the 
county administration, and I must pro- 
test against them making this singular 
exception to the principle they have fol- 
lowed. For my own part I would be con- 
tent if the consolidated rate were sepa- 
rated from the poor rate, and made a 
ualification for the County Council 
chise, but as the Government have 
insisted on making the payment of both 
rates a qualification, I sincerely trust my 
hon. and learned Friend will carry his 
Amendment to a Division. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 93, 
Noes 65.—(Div. List, No. 202.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: I now beg to 
move my Amendment to line 12, which 
is to substitute the words “ place of” 
for the words “‘ addition to.” The effect 
of the change will be that disqualifica- 
tion will only attach to non-payment of 
the consolidated rate. I think it is fair 
and reasonable that the county elector, 
having paid his county rates, should be 
considered as having fulfilled the obli- 
gations incumbent upon him, and be en- 
titled to exercise the County Council 
franchise. It has been pointed out there 
would be no difficulty in giving effect 
to the Amendment. In the making up 
of the Parliamentary register the pe 
Law Inspector furnishes to the assessor 
a list of those who have not paid the 
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poor rate on June 20, and thereupon the 
persons so named are disqualified 
When then you come to make up the 
roll for the County Council elections you 
take the Parliamentary roll as it stands, 
you add the women and Peers as pro- 
posed by the Lord Advocate, and you 
also add the names on the list, which 
is handed to the assessor, and which 
the assessor strikes off the Parliamentary 
roll for non-payment of poor rate. 
There would be no possible difficulty in 
making up the roll, the names are set 
out on the list in the clearest way. 
There is no ground whatever that I 
can see for insisting on the double 


disqualification, and therefore I move my’ 


Amendment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I think the effect 
of the proposal to insert the words “in 
place of’ would be to take away the 
disqualification of the Parliamentary 
voter, and that would be totally outside 
the scope of the Bill. Will the hon. 
Member confine his Motion to the 
omission of the words ‘‘in addition to ?” 

Mr. CALDWELL assented. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out in 
line 12, of proposed new clause, the 
words ‘‘in addition to.”"—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SHIRESS WILL: The Amend- 
ment I now have to move is of a totally 
different character to the last. The new 
clause proposes that after the present 

ear, the County Council register shall 

e made up every third year. Now m 
Amendment to omit the word ‘“ third,” 
raises a most important principle— 
namely, whether on casual vacancies 
occurring on the Council from an 
cause these vacancies should be fill 
by the appointment of a new member 
by the Councillors, or whether there 
should be a new election. The proposal 
of the Government is that there shall 
not be a new election, but that the 
vacancy shall be filled up by co-opta- 
tion, and for this reason they propose 
that the register shall only be made up 
every three years. I propose to strike 
out the word “ third,” so as to cause the 
register to be made up every year, and 
thus iy an election mi on 

ear possible. I su the right hon. 
ot at will end’ tha pe he 
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poses to adopt on a reference to 
ies institutions in Scotland, and I 
wish. briefly to point out why in these 
existing institutions there is no pre- 
cedent we ought to follow in 1889 in 
reference to this matter. In the first 
lace, I am aware that the Royal 
Barghs Act, of 1833, does, in a sense, 
provide for co-optation, but with this 
very marked peculiarity, that the Act 
provides that a third of the Council 
shall go out of office each year. If 
during the year a vacancy occurs it is 
filled =p og arg by the remaining 
Councillors, but in the yearly election 
of a third of the Council this vacancy is 
included. So there is no precedent here 
for introducing into a Bill of this 
kind, where the county elects a re- 
presentative body for three years, 
a provision by which a Councillor 
may be appointed by co-optation 
for nearly the whole period of three 
ears. The next public body that may 
@ appealed to as a pea: se is the 
Parochial Board, which depends upon 
the Act of 1845. This Act provides for 
an election each year, and so far as I 
know does not pewse for filling up a 
casual vacancy, but even if that were so, 
it offers no precedent, inasmuch as the 
office is only held for a year. Then 
reference may be made to the Police 
Burghs of which we have heard so 
much. These depend upon an Act 
of 27 years ago—1862—and I trust 
the Committee will not accept that 
as any guide at all in this matter, 
because it is restricted to the £4 
franchise. The last remaining instance 
to which the right hon. | Gentle- 
man may refer, is the School Board, 
established in 1873. It is a fact thatin 
this Act there is a provision for fillirg 
up casual vacancies by the remaining 
members of the Board. But before we 
accept this as a precedent, we must 
remember the objections that have been 
made that the School Board is elected 
on a restricted franchise. Service frau- 
chise men have no votes, and there is 
the commutation system of voting. That 
Act therefore cannot be appealed to as 
& precedent on the present occasion, and 
the Lord Advocate does not propose to 
follow it, because his Bill gives the 
franchise to women, but excludes women 
from election. These precedents do not 
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support the Government proposal, which 
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I pa as a clumsy expedient, and 
which may destroy the representative 
element in a body el for three 
years. 


Amendment proposed in sub-Section 
2, line 56, of proposed new Clause to 
omit the word “ third.”—(Mr. Shiress 
Will.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘third’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
one of the remarkable currents of public 
opinion in Scotland, that with the desire 
that there should be full representation 
of public opinion in County matters, 
there ought not to be an undue frequency 
of elections, and accordingly when we 
provided that the Uounties should be 
saved the expense of preparing a regis- 
tration roll more than once in three 
years, we acted in consonance with the 
prevalence of public opinion on_ the 
matter. I need not remind the Com- 
mittee of the fact that not only is 
it in SPP SRN. with Scotch mame 
cipal usage to have vacancies 
up by co-optation, but this has been 
rectified by quite recent legislation. I 
might mention the Roads Act of 1878, 
where it is provided that vacancies shall 
be filled by the governing body itself, 
and there has been a series of Munici- 
pal Acts dealing with the government 
of towns in Scotland in which there 
has been no proposal to change an 
arrangement that has been found most 
convenient. I am convinced there isno 

eneral desire in Scotland to add to the 
requency of elections, and consequently 
there is no necessity to provide for the 
yearly preparation of the roll. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mre. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I wish to move an Amendment to this 
proposed new clause in order to give 
married women the same right to 
the franchise as unmarried women. 
I do not know that there are any argu- 
ments required to support the Amend- 
ment. I think rather the burden of 
proof should rest with those who would 
exclude married women. There may be 
a good deal to be said for and against 
the proposal, whether women should 
vote at all; but if women are allowed to 
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vote, I cannot see any ground for re- 
stricting the privilege to unmarried 
women, and those who, being married, 
have separated from their husbands. 

Amendment proposed, in line 75, to 
leave out the words “who is not 
married, or, who being married, is not 
living in family with her husband.”— 
(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
are, no doubt, many considerations of 
interest attending the point the right 
hon. Gentleman has raised, but I must 
say for the Government that we prefer 
to consider this question from a practical 
rather than an abstract point of view. 
We are not here incidentally to revise 
and reconsider all possible objections as 
to who ought or ought not to be quali- 
fied in this case. We have in this 
instance followed a precedent of quite a 
modern character. The law relating to 
the rights of women in municipal elec- 
tions in Scotland is so recent as 1881, 
and constitutes the latest decision of 
Parliament on this matter. I think it 
would be unfortunate if we were inci- 
dentally to enter upon this question, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will excuse 
me if I decline to do so. We simply 
transfer to County Oouncil elections 
what we find to be the existing state of 
the law in regard to municipal elections. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I should have thought that of all female 
members of the community a woman 
living with her husband was most 
deserving of this trust. But I admit 
the Lord Advocate has slain me with 
my own weapon. I have always urged 
that we should follow the precedent of 
Municipal Government; the right hon. 
Gentleman says this section is taken from 
the Municipal Act, and I will not persist. 

- Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I should 
have been content to avoid all difficulty 
of discriminating between the classes of 
women who should vote, by providing 
that no woman should vote at all. But 
we have allowed the tide to advance so 
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far, and can only make a barrier to pre- 
vent further progress. I think it would 
be better to get over the difficulty in the 
way suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, though possibly dissensions might. 
arise in some families through the adop- . 
tion of this course. I remember hearing 
of a case in America, however, in which 
a woman stood against her husband as 
a candidate for a municipal office. 
I was told that there was no jar- 
ring over family duties, I asked 
who won, and was informed that 
the man did. I was not surprised at 
the absence of dissensions, for if the 
contest had gone the other way, diffi- - 
culties might have arisen. I am in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stirling Burghs ; if he does 
not wish to press the matter, I am sure 
I have no desire to. 


*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
approach this question in a position 
of greater freedom and less respon- 
sibility than many hon. Members, and 
I deprecate this appeal to precedent 
made on the part of the Government. 
We cannot forget it is only a short 
time since that the Government, on 
the question of free education — not- 
withstanding the example set them by 
the Front Bench opposite—chose to 
throw that example overboard and an- 
nounce that the precedent was not bind- 
ing. We have advanced on many ques- 
tions, and I believe that in this House 
we have advanced in our couception of 
the position of women, particularly 
in the question of Local Goverfiment, 
I well remember a speech by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1885, at a 
time when he was a candidate for the 
Eastern Division of Edinburgh. Some- 
body asked him if he were prepared to 
support the admission of women to the 
suffrage in a form proposed in a Bill 
then before Parliament. He announced 
that he was not, because the proposition 
was one which would exclude married 
women, and he certainly was not al 
pared to exclude from the franchise 
those who were the most distinguished 
and presumably capable of their sex. 
I would ask why, in a question of muni- 
cipal government such as this—why in 
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the choice of the electorate for the 


pe 5 Councils “a no — select 
single women and refuse the suffrage 
to married women. Of all subjects in 
which women are interested surely it is 
those which will come under the direction 
of the County Councils. Ido not know 
what course my right hon. Friend in- 
tends to take, but I shall claim my 
right to press this matter to a Division. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 111 ; 
Noes 56.—(Div. List, No. 202.) 


Mr. SHIRESS WILL: I intend 
only briefly to propose the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, and 
I shall not take a Division unless I 
find the general sense of the Committee 
is in favour of so doing. The object 
of the Amendment is not to alter the 
Parliamentary franchise, but merely 
to shorten the qualifying period for 
voters for County Councils. At present 
the qualifying period for occupiers is 
twelve months, and in many cases it 
really means two years, for unless a 
person has been in occupation a year 
prior to the date of making his claim he 
gains no qualification. Now, I hold that 
these long periods of residence are 
absolutely unnecessary as safeguards in 
order to put upon the register those who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
county and are fit persons to exercise 
the privilege of voting. It is necessary 
for men employed in many trades and 


industries to migrate from one part of a 
county to another, and I desire that, as 
far as possible, this unavoidable removal 
shall not disqualify men from voting. 
Some go the length of holding that a 
man shall be able to carry his citizen- 
ship and the right of voting on his back 
just as he carries his certificate of 
personal character. I for one see no 
reason whytit should not be so; but I do 
not go the length of proposing that. I 
suggest, instead, a residence of three 
months anterior to the date of registra- 
tion as a qualifying period. It may be 
urged that this will entail making some 
addition to the register, but it would 
be possible to have a supplementary 
register, and I do not think a trifling 
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— should prevent this desirable 
reform being carried out. — 

Amendment se, 78 Sub-section 
@ , at end of sub-division (i), add the 

ollowing sub-division— 

(j) Whenever in the Registration Acts there 
is provided a qualifying period of occupancy, 
or of residency, or of proprietorship in the case 
of an occupier, inhabitant occupier, l » OF 
proprietor, as the case may be, a period of three 
months shall for the purposes of this section be 
read in each case in substitution for any period 
so provided ; and any occupier, inhabitant oc- 
cupier, lodger, or proprietor, who is otherwise 
qualified, and who shall have fulfilled such 
period, shall be entitled to be registered in the 
supplementary register as a county elector.” 

Sub-section (2), sub-division (j), line 
90, after ‘‘ a peer or a woman as afore- 
said,” insert— 

‘* And every occupier, inhabitant occupier, 
lodger, or proprietor, who shall have fu 
the aforesaid period of three months, but who is 
disqualified for being so registered by reason 
of not having fulfilled any longer period.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : It is 
desirable to use the Parliamentary 
franchise as the basis of the County 
Council register. That has already been 
decided by the Committee, and I must 
point out to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Montrose that his Amendment 
would render the forming of the Parlia- 
mentary register a mere formality. The 
Parliamentary register contains no 
suggestion of persons who have only 
resided for three months in a district. 
How, in the case of three months’ 
residents, could it be ascertained whe- 
ther the rates have been paid? The 
proposal would lead to nothing but 
confusion, and I greatly deprecate its 
acceptance by the Committee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Mr. LYELL: In proposing the 
Amendment which stands in my name, I 
wish to point out that the publication of 
lists of voters in Scotland is much more 
restricted than it is in England. In 
Scotland, as far as my experience 
goes, the lists are only posted on 
the panel of the parish church doors, 
and any one who desires to see 
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if his name is on the list must go to the 
church for that purpose on one of a given 
number of days before the list is revised, 
and if he does not happen to see the 
list he runs the risk of lichiep his right 
tovote for another year. As a fact, I 
believe in Scotland it is only exhibited 
on the parish church doors, and 
only for a fortnight. I want to pro- 
vide that it shall be exhibited at other 
poe. In boroughs in England the 
ist has to be exposed in some con- 
spicuous place in or near the Post Office 
or Telegraph Office and other public 
I do not propose in my 
endment to interfere with private 
rights by making it compulsory to 
expose the list on the doors of the dis- 
senting churches, but may I point out 
that in country districts—especially in 
the North and North-West of Scotland, 
a large portion of the population do not 
belong to the Established Church, and do 
not attend that church, whichmayindeed 
be many miles distant from their homes. 
This insufficient publication of the lists 
is @ very great grievance. It is only 
right that every citizen should be able 
easily to find out whether or not he is in 
the proper enjoyment of his rights, and 
I therefore hope that the Lord Advocate 
will favourably receive my Amendment. 
He has undertaken a considerable revi- 
sion of the Registration Law in connec- 
tion with county electors, and my 
Amendment is confined to the lists of 
these electors. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Olause, to add the words— 


“Tn addition to <p of the list of 
voters at present by. Law required, the assessor 
of every county or division of a county shall, 
on or before the fifteenth day of September in 
each year of the making up of such list, publish 
copies of the said list by affixing the same in 
some public and conspicuous a in or near 
every post effice and telegraph office, and in or 
near every public, municipal, and parochial 
office and public school within such district, 
and the same shall continue so affixed for a 
period including two consecutive Sundays at 
the least next after the day of publication, and 
if removed or defaced within such period shall 
be replaced by the assessor.” —( Mr. Lyeil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Ms. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 


dare say that the system of the pub- 
lication of lists of voters admits of im- 
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provement ;.but I would suggest that 
this is a matter which could be’ more 
appropriately dealt with in considering 
the general Registration Law. ‘The 
subject, I confess, is one well worthy 
attention ; but, in passing, I may point 
out, in regard to the suggestion that 
the lists should be exhibited at the Post 
Office, that that Department would be 
considerably incommoded if it were 
made the medium of advertisements of 
this kind: The subject necessarily 
requires careful consideration, and 
though I am in sympathy with the 
object of the hon. Member, 1 do not 
think the Amendment before the Oom- 
mittee is one which can be accepted. 
Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
only conceivable objection I could 
imagine to this Amendment is the ex- 
pense which would be thrown on the 
public by printing a few additional lists. 
The Amendment only proposes that the 
system which prevails in England shall 
be extended to Scotland. In England 
our experience is that the pub- 
licity ~ given’ is the very mini- 
mum that should be allowed, and 
even with the publicity now given, 
I know from experience great incon- 
venience arises from the fact that voters 
often discover the omission of their 
names from the list only on the eve of 


an election. If I could imagine that 
the Government to which the Lord 
Advocate belongs was likely to bring in 
a Registration Bill in the course of the 
next two or three years, I should be 
only Sp gat to accept that as a reason 
for not adopting this Amendment. But, 
under the circumstances, I trust my hon. 
Friend will press it to a Division. 


*Mz. ESSLEMONT: I appreciate 
highly the way in which the Lord Advo- 
cate has dealt, with this subject. He at 
last admits that the custom which at 
present prevails in Scotland is entirely 
insufficient. I join with the right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke in saying 
that if the Lord Advocate will give us 
anything like an intimation that he de- 
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sires to deal with this subject at an 
early stage, my hon. Friend would be 
well advised in withdrawing his Amend- 
ment. I am quite aware that objections 
may be taken to this particular pro- 
posal. Unless, however, we have an 
assurance from the Government that 
this matter will soon be taken up 
earnestly, I think we ought not to lose 
this opportunity of emphasizing the “3 
gestions made that the present m eth 

of publishing the list are disgracefully 
insufficient. 


Dr. OLARK : I understand that the 
Lord Advocate approves of the object 
of this Amendment. In this matter 
England is rather more advanced than 
Scotland, and the Amendment proposes 
to adopt a good English institution. In 
Scotland everybody does not go to the 
parish church, and I hold the list should 
be advertised much more extensively 
than merely affixing it to the parish 
church door. In country places—if there 


is an objection to using the Post Office 
—the list might be posted at or near the 
schools, which are usually in a central 
sition. Sometimes the lists are torn 
own from the church doors by persons 
who are interested, and I therefore am 
strongly in fav ourof much more publicity 
being given to them. 


*Mrz. LYELL: I do not think that the 
arguments of the Lord Advocate are up 
to the mark. The words contained in 
my Amendment are taken from existing 
Acts passed, I believe, by a Conserva- 
tive Government. I donotsee why any 
objection should be raised to using the 
Post Office for exhibiting the list, sesing 
that those offices are expressly included 
in the Act referring to burghs. If 
it is done in burghs there is no earthly 


reason why the list should not be ex- 
hibited in country Post Offices. I am 
not at all wedded to the actual details of 
my Amendment. All I desire is that 
there shall be an effectual pub- 
lication of the lists of the electors 
in the interests of the constituencies of 
the country. I do not think there is 
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any prospect of a Registration Bill being 
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brought in to deal with this matter, and 
under the circumstances I shall insist on 
taking the sense of the House on this 
important question. Ifthe Lord Advo- 
cate really has at heart the interest of 
the Scotch people he will at once deal 
with this matter and not: postpone it 
until the dim future. 


Mz. A. L. BROWN (Hawick) : Seeing 
that the Lord Advocate has admitted the 
existence of the grievance, I am afraid 
that the public of Scotland will be ill- 
natured enough to construe his attitude 


into the a of a desire on the 


part of the Conservative Party to prevent 
these lists being seen, because the names 
most like to be omitted from them are the 
names of those who vote Liberal and 
not Tory. 


Mz. CALDWELL : I think we might 
spare the Postmaster General a minute 
or two in order to express his opinions 
on thissubject. I am not surprised at 
its being said nowadays that the parish 
church is not the most public place for 
the exhibition of these lists. I do not 
see any reason why the Post Offices 
should not be used, especially in the 
Highlands. J, therefore, hope the 
Government will yet accept the Amend- 
ment. When my hon. Friend first men- 
tioned to me his Peer he suggested 
the publication of the lists on the doors 
of dissenting churches, but I pointed 
out to him that Parliament had no con- 
trol which would enable it to insist on 
the publication at those places, and the 
hon. Member therefore withdrew that 
part of his pro . I think that as 
we are establishing a new franchise it 
is a matter of positive importance that 
there should be a safficient publication 
of the lists. I hope the Postmaster 
General will state that he has not objec- 
tion to this proposal. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 69 ; 
Noes 109.—(Div. List, No. 204.) 
Clause added. 


A Clause (special provisions as to 
service franchise occupiers, )—( Zhe Lord 
Advocate), brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I think 
that the proposal contained in this 
cluuse is entirely at variance with the 
principle of the representation of the 
People Act, 1884, in which the service 
franchise was first introduced, I think it 
will be most unfortunate if the gift of 
the franchise has attached to it a quali- 
cation of relieving the master of a 
share of the rates, and I venture to 
suggest that under this proposed clause 
there will be a great inducement for 
employers to exact the rates. I am not 
going to re-argue this point, for in the 
Second Reading Debate we fully dis- 
cussed the point whether it was right to 
make the payment of rates a condition 
of the purchase. If a servant is to be 
rated, let him be rated, but do not say 
he shall not be rated; but if he votes 
then, he shall relieve his master of a 
share of the rates. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I do not think we can allow the 
Amendment to pass in this way, for itis a 
most important one, and affects the rural 
population of Scotland in a most serious 
manner. I happen to represent an 
agricultural constituency, in which out 
of 6,000 voters there are some 2,000 
service franchise holders. Now, Sir, if 
this proposal of the Lord Advocate is 
carried, it will interfere seriously with 
their power of exercising the franchise 
for these County Councils. Ido entreat 
the Government to reconsider their 
position in regard to this matter, and 
on Monday to say the service franchise 
holder under the County Council shall 
be as free as those on the Parliamentary 
register. I, therefore, move to report 
Progress. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again,” 
put, and agreed to. 


COUNCIL OF INDIA BILL. (No. 281.) 


Tsz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorst, 
Chatham): I hope the hon. Member 
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for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) will 
allow the Council of India Bill to be 
read a second time. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: No, Sir. This 
is a very important Bill, and I will not 
consent to have it read a second time 
without discussion. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL. (No. 87.) 

Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged :—Bill re-committed, in re- 
spect of a new Clause (Expenses of pro- 
secution). 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
beg to move the new clause of which 
I have given notice. 


New clause (Expenses of Prosecution) 
page 6, after Clause 9— 


‘* Where a misdemeanour under this Act is 
tried on indictment, the expenses of the prose- 
cution shall be defrayed in like manner as in 
the case of a felony.”—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question, ‘‘That this Clause be read 
a second time,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That this Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 
Bill reported. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I trust the House will allow this 
Bill to be read a third time. 


Question, ‘‘ That this Bill be read a 
third time,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. (No. 20.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AOT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 193.) 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 331.] 

House adjourned at five minutes 


after Twelve o'clock til} 
Monday next, 
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PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL. 
(No. 71.) 
Commons Amendment to be printed. 
(No. 159.) 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1°, 
and to be printed. (No. 160.) 


IRELAND (GWEEDORE AND OLPHERT 
ESTATES). 


*Tuz Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
it will probably be in the recollection of 
almost all the Members of this House, 
that among the theatrical exhibitions 
and evictions of tenants in Ireland got 
up by the Land League there was the 
case of Mr. Olphert, in the County of 
Donegal. I have no personal knowledge 
of Mr. Olphert, whois a quiet country 

ntleman, known apparently to very 
ew. Indeed, it was not until yesterday 
that I could find a single friend of my 
own who had ever seen Mr. Olphert, 
and that friend was an officer of a regi- 
ment who had been stationed in the 
neighbourhood. ButI have chosen to 
bring this case before your Lordships 
for two reasons mainly. The first is 
that the circumstances of Mr. Olphert’s 
cases are typical of the whole agrarian 
history and condition of Ireland. It is 
a clean-cut case, and all the circum- 
stances are typical of the difficulties with 
which we have to deal. The second 
reason is that in regard to this case we 
have unusually adequate and complete 
information, inasmuch as—in addition 
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to recent facts—the circumstances 
of Mr. Olphert’s estate, and the 
much more celebrated neighbouring 
estate of Lord George Hill, were investi- 
gated by astrong Committee of the House 
ofCommons 30 years ago. The evidence 
taken before that Committee went back 
to the beginning of the century, and 
the history of Ireland, alas! gives us 
equally fullinformation in regard to the 
centuries preceding. I need not now 
repeat in detail the well - known 
facts concerning the congested dis- 
tricts of the he of Ireland. oe 
isa ulation on comparative 

poor me fA not so poor by itself 
as exhausted by bad cultivation. You 
have there a tenantry of which the 
large majority is mostly upon holdin 

nt £4 a year rent. You have the 
wretched cabins and all the characteris- 
tics which give to persons coming from 
other parts of this country the idea of 
abject Ponape But, my Lords, you 
have a most extraordinary con- 
dition of ignorance among the people, 
and I must say I am surprised that 
public attention has not been more 
called to the evidence of that ignorance. 
This was illustrated by the great num- 
ber of illiterate voters at the last general 
election, and illiterate voters are men so 
utterly ignorant that they cannot even 
fill up the simple form which the Ballot 
Act requires, without being coached by 
somebody to see after their voting. 
Now, my Lords, in England and Wales 
out of 2,500,000 voters there weru only 
38,000 illiterates at the last election, 
whereasout of 194,000 voters in Ireland 
there were no fewer than 36,752 illiter- 
ates ; and for the County of Donegal out 
of 6,300 voters as many as 3,214, or more 
than half, were illiterates. That is to 
say, my Lords, that in the County of 
Donegal more than half the voters who 
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send Members to Parliament were men 
so absolutely ignorant that they could 
not fill in the simple ballot forms. 
These are the men who wish to dictate 
how we are to reform the British Consti- 
tution. You actually have in the 
counties of Ireland a number of abso- 
lutely ignorant voters, sufficient to 
return the whole of the Members by a 
majority. A friend of mine to whom I 
pointed this out some time ago, re- 
marked that with all the schools now 
existing it was impossible that there 
could be so large a proportion of illiter- 
ates, and he added— 


**T will give you the explanation. These 
men are not illiterates, but the priests want to 
see how they vote. They get them to put 
down their names as illiterates, and by that 
means under the Ballot Act the Land Leaguers 
and the priests see that their victims vote as 
they like.”’ 


I say distinctly, my Lords, that for these 
people the benefits of the ballot do not 
exist. They vote under the leadership 
and compulsion of the organized 
societies of Ireland. That is a very 
striking fact in regard to the condition 
of these people, and it is not surprising 
that people who are so grossly illiterate 
should also be ignorant of the common 
laws of cultivation. Now the question 
naturally arises, ‘‘Why are these 
ge so miserably poor and illiterate?” 
e condition of these people is held 
up all over Europe to the “intelligent 
foreigner,” by whose opinion Mr. Glad- 
stone would have us to be guided, as a 
roof of the evil results of British rule. 
wish to show your Lordships that, in 
regard to Donegal, there is no proof 
that the ignorance and poverty of the 
people, or the condition of the country, 
are due to British rule. They are due 
to native Irish habits; and that is one 
of the questions I wish to deal with to- 
night. Before I proceed to give your 
Lordships details with regard to Mr. 
Olphert’s estate, you must remember, 
in considering the causes which have 
led to this condition of the people, that 
Donegal was the longest and the 
latest home of the purest Irish bar- 
barism. I am not using the word 
in an offensive sense. I am now 
speaking literally of historical facts. 
I mean that this pars of Ireland is the 
latest home of that general condition of 
the Celtic tribes throughout the Middle 
Ages, and almost down to our own 
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time, which is admitted by all to have 
been barbarous, a barbarism exempli- 
fied by the still desolate condition of the 
people in the North-West of Ireland, 
from Donegal southwards along the 
coast. My noble Friend, Lord 
Granville, delivered a pleasant and 
jovial speech recently in the Oity 
of Rochester, and expressed a hope 
that in a short time we should 
see the end of the great quarrel 
between England and Ireland, which 
had now lasted 700 years. That 
is a very pretty point for a pe - 
oration ; but I think it shows consider- 
able ignorance of the history of Ireland. 
I deny the historical fact that there has 
been any quarrel between England and 
Ireland for 700 years. I challenge my 
noble Friend to produce a single case 
since the invasion of Strongbow in the 
12th century where English troops 
operated in Ireland without the alliance 
and assistance of great Irish tribes, who 
were as much entitled to represent the 
interests of the Irish people as 
were the other tribes with whom 
they warred. It was no quarrel be- 
tween England and Ireland, as my noble 
Friend said. Ireland was invaded by 
Strongbow at the invitation of a large 
part of the Irish people; and one 
of the most Irish historians of Ire- 
land (Mr. Prendergast) says that 
really the English came into Ireland 
with the sanction of the Pope, were re- 
ceived by the Irish Bishops, acknow- 
ledged by the Irish people, and accepted 
by them as having a superior organiza- 
tion. Now, my Lords, passing on from 
that point, I want to call your attention 
to another point in this condition of the 
Irish people, much older than 700 years. 
The other day I saw in a hookseller’s 
catalogue a book called Zhe High- 
lands of Donegal, and I thought 
it might give some information 
with regard to the condition which 
still survives in this part of Ireland. 
According to that author, the history 
of Ireland begins soon after the 
time of the Ark, and some of the inci- 
dents he narrates must have been con- 
temporary with Abraham. But there is 
one series of events which my noble 
Friend has perhaps never heard of, 
which is a great deal older than the 
alleged quarrel between England and 
Ireland, and that isthe quarrel between 
the O’Donnells and the O’Neills. That 
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quarrel seems to have begun somewhere 
about the year 405 a.p., and this 
author is fully confirmed by others in 
saying that the quarrel and bloodshed 
between these brother Irishmen with 
allied septs went on with few intervals 
until the end of the 16th century and 
covered the country with desolation. I 
affirm positively, as an historical fact, 
that the misery and poverty of the 
North-West of Ireland up to the be- 
ginning of the 17th century were abso- 
lutely and entirely due to the extermi- 
nating wars of these Irish tribes. There 
was hardly any interference on the part 
of England. I do not know whether 
any of your Lordships have noticed the 
curious account given by the Poet 
Southey in his Commonplace Book in 
regard to the annals of Ireland. It is 
contained in a series of Latin words— 
Conflagratio—vastatio — devastatio—pra- 
datio—prelia, &e. ‘‘ Behold,” says the 
author, ‘‘in these words, borne out 
everywhere in this book, the history of 
the Island of the Saints.’”? And that, 
my Lords, is literally true. It was 
the O’Donnells, the O’Connors, and 
the O’Neills, with their intertribal 
wars, who kept the people of the 
North-West of Ireland for centuries in a 
condition of poverty and ignorance from 
which they have never emerged. Of 
the whole of the 17th century we have 
a full and accurate account. It was a 
miserable century, only relieved by the 
two great plantations which took place 
under James I. and William IIL, 
which took place in the North and 
centre of Ireland. I know the planta- 
tions are often — of as among the 
great wrongs of Ireland, in spite of the 
evidence that the plantation of Ulster 
was eminently successful, and that the 
or eg and industry now centred in 

elfast are largely due to that planta- 
tion. The idea of a plantation, although 
strange to us and foreign to modern 
—- is by no means peculiar to 
reland. During the whole of the 
Middle Ages there were similar planta- 
tions. In Scotland one of the greatest 
of our early Kings planted the whole of 
the North-East Coast, from the mouth of 
the Spey tothe Tay, now so rich and 
flourishing, with settlers of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman blood, driving out 
the Oeltic inhabitants as at, that time 
irreclaimable. A population of mixed 
blood was thus let in, precisely as was 
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done in Ireland. In fact, the planta- 
tions both in Ireland and Scotland 
have been eminently successful. It is 
estimated that at the end of the 17th 
century the population of Ireland did 
not exceed 1,200,000, and except for 
the plantations, the whole country was 
absolutely waste. It had not recovered 
from “the devastating wars of its own 
people. At the end of the next—the 
eighteenth—century the population had 
actually increased to 5,200,000—an 
increase enormously rapid. It may be 
said that the last century made 
Ireland what it is. I want to ask 
the House, and my noble Friends 
who accuse the English Government of 
malversation in Ireland, how far it is 
true that during the 18th century we can 
trace any part of the miseries of Ire- 
land to the English Government ? There 
are two great classes of measures which 
are laid to the charge of the English 
Government. First, there are the penal 
laws against Roman Catholics; and, 
secondly, the laws restricting the trade 
of the country. Now, my Lords, I do 
not wish to dwell upon the political or 
religious aspect of the-penal laws. I, 
myself, belong to a Church and people 
which have been in fierce antagonism 
with the Church of Rome. But I 
should have grieved if any Member of 
this House who belongs to the Latin 
Church should suppose that I wish to 
speak of those laws in the spirit of 
religious controversy. I have no such 
feeling personally. I acknowledge that. 
the Latin Church has been the mother 
of some of the greatest men who have 
ever lived in this or in other countries. 
I wish also to remember that at the 
resent moment on the Continent of 

urope, where Liberalism is unfortu- 
nately taking a direction and an attitude: 
of hostility to all authority and to all 
religion, and indeed over a large part: 
of the Christian world, the Roman 
Catholic Church, under whatever cir- 
cumstances of weakness, and of pre- 
judice, is the only body which is hold- 
ing up before the eyes of men the 
everlasting standard of the Cross. But, 
speaking historically, I desire to appeal 
to any of my own friends who may 
happen to belong to that Church to 
admit it as an unquestionable fact that 
for 200 years the Roman Catholic 
Church was the great organized enemy 
and the constant conspirator against the 
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liberties of England. I wish also to re- 
mind my noble Friends that the penal 
laws were made by the Liberal Party of 
that day. The Roman Catholic Party 
was the Tory Party of those days, 
and it was the Party which repre- 
sented the Liberalism of that time, 
which was the anti-Catholic Party, 
which imposed the penal laws. I say, 
further, thet the penal laws were not so 
much laws against religion as against 
a .political danger. This is a fact 
which Arthur Young, who was very 
severe against these laws and was 
inclined to exaggerate their economic 
effects, seems to have overlooked. 
For Arthur Young mentions, almost 
as a reproach, inveighing against 
these laws, that during that century 
the Protestant landowners were in the 
habit of giving sites for, and subscribing 
to, Roman Oathulic chapels, or, as they 
were then called, Mass Houses, for the 
people, while at the same time they were 

ypocritically supporting the penal 
laws. My Lords, there was no 
hyprocrisy in the matter. Those laws 
were directed against a political danger, 
and not against a religion; and it is an 
undoubted fact that the Protestant 
landlords were in the habit all through 
that century of subscribing to the 
Catholic chapels. We have another 
testimony as to the real character of 
the penal laws. Mr. Pitt, in his famous 
letter to George IIT., which urged upon 
that Sovereign the concession of Catholic 
Emancipation, points out that the penal 
laws were directed againt a great Catho- 
lic conspiracy, but that, the times having 
completely changed, there was no longer 
any danger from that conspiracy, and 
therefore that Catholic emancipation 
ought to be granted. But now, turn- 
ing to the economic effect of the penal 
laws, I ask your Lordships whe- 
ther it is true that the poverty of the 
Irish people can be attributed to 
these laws? When I had the honour of 
being one of those who recommended 
the legislation of 1870 to your Lord- 
ships, I stated that there was one indireet 
effect of the penal laws which had some 
connection with the agrarian condition 
of Ireland. In 1774, when Mr. Burke 
drew up the famous Petition of the 
Catholics, he used this remarkable argu- 
ment. I do not quote the exact words, 
but the substance was this :— 


The Duke of Argyll 
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**You have not enforced these laws; you 
have administered them most liberally; but 
there are some of these laws which are auto- 
matic in their action, it does not require you 
to put them into motion.” 


One of the effects, as I stated in 1870, 
was that the penal laws prevented 
Roman Catholics from having beneficial 
leases, and the tendency of this dis- 
ability was to induce Protestant land- 
owners to give large tracts of comeny 
to middlemen for sub-letting to the Iri 

people. I am now satisfied that the 
penal laws had little to do with this 
result. Catholics could hold leases 
for 31 years. Now, that is a 
longer period than is usually given to 
tenants in Scotland, and I am now 
thoroughly convinced that the penal 
laws have had very little to do with the 
present condition of the peasantry of 
Ireland. Then it is to be remembered 
that the penal laws had vanished by 
1780; the last 20 years of the century 
were entirely free from them, and 
therefore, so far as that influence 
is concerned, Ireland was as free 
from it as Scotland. I venture 
to say that almost the entire agricul- 
tural progress of Scotland has been 
since 1780, and there has been nothing, 
so far as the penal laws were eon- 
cerned, to prevent the same advance on 
the part of Ireland. Now, my Lords, 
turning to the laws in restriction of 
trade, every one of us now speaks of 
them as almost insane; and we hold 
much the same with regard to the whole 
protective system. I wish to point out 
to your Lordships that.the laws against 
trade in Ireland were nothing whatever 
but what was being enacted in England 
and Scotland in regard to bounties and 
every kind of protection. At that time 
what were called the commercial 
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“liberties”? of our country con- 
sisted in having exclusive possession 
of a certain territory; and all the 


boroughs of Scotland were fighting 
against each other for this exclusive 
possession. It was a general delusion 
all over the world at that period that 
those protection laws were for the good 
of the country which had them. But 
here, again, bad as they were, as 
affecting Ireland, they were all abolished 
about the same period—1780. Moreover, 
we must remember, with regard to the 
agricultural condition of Ireland, they 
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never existed at all—that Free Trade had 
been admitted since the very beginning 
of the reign of George I., and at the 
end of the century the provisions ex- 
ported from Ireland amounted in value 
to something like £1,200,000. Now, 
on the other hand, I wish to call 
your Lordships’ attention to the action 
of the Irish Parliament. It is all 
very well to talk about England 
not having then adopted the doctrine 
of Free Trade. Had Ireland adopted 
it? Ireland did not know the calam- 
ities which would be entailed by the 
absurd system of bounties. Let me 
give your Lordships a few dates. In 
1707 the Irish Parliament gave a great 
bounty upon the export of corn in order 
to stimulate tillage. When Arthur 
Young was in Ireland he said that the 
great mistake was that Ireland had too 
much tillage; that the Western part of 
Ireland contained some of the richest 
pasturage in the world, was capable of 
turning out the finest cattle and sheep, 
but the land was ruined by this miser- 
able cultivation. ‘To what was this 
tillage due? To the fact that bounties 
were given to the Irish farmer by 
the Irish Parliament. In 1707 heavy 
bounties were given for the export of 
grain. In 1727 the Irish Parliament 
passed a compulsory law that every 
roprietor should have 5 per cent of his 
and in tillage, whether it consisted of 
the richest pasture or not. In 1756 
there was a large increase in the bounty. 
Then came an Act of the Dublin Par- 
liament, which seems to me to be 
the very highest act of Protectionist 
stupidity, giving a large bounty upon 
corn brought to Dublin by land, not by 
ship. This bounty was put in the form 
of so much a mile, so that the corn 
grown in the most distant and wretched 
part of Ireland paid better than corn 
grown in the best and nearest part. 
Arthur Young says he saw ships in 
Cork lying empty, while a vast number 
of horses were being yoked to enormous 
wagons to carry the grain inland. 
That was the true state of the country, 
which we are told suffered from English 
trade protection laws! Well, my Lords, 
what was the result? The result was 
that pasture was damaged, the land was 
wasted, and in the remotest parts enor- 
mous mills were raised, costing as much 
as £20,000 a piece simply to grind corn ; 
and the most wretched grain mixed up 
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with sand and gravel, and every sort 
of impurity was carried to them at this 
enormous expense to receive those 
bounties. The poor people were stimu- 
lated and auelanik o an enormous 
bribe to cut up their best land for a 
miserable cultivation. And, my Lords, 
I believe it was at that time, and under 
the operation of this wretched legislation, 
that a process which I never heard of in 
any other country was adopted, what is 
called ‘‘ burning the land.” As your 
Lordships know, there are in certain 
parts of the country tracts of peat-moss, 
which is set fire to, and so brought 
down to a lower level, and I believe 
that is sometimes necessary or ad- 
vantageous. What those poor Irish pea- 
sants were encouraged to do by their own 
Parliament was to break up the finest 
land, and then to set the turf on fire and 
spread the ashes over the surface. I 
believe that some of the best land in 
Ireland has not yet recovered from this 
desolating operation. At last what the 
peasantry had been indirectly encouraged 
in doing was stopped by direct pro- 
hibition. I have now in my hand a 
list of Statutes passed by the Irish 
Parliament imposing heavy penalties 
for burning the land; but so long did 
that habit continue that there is a 
gentleman now living in Manchester 
who states that in his childhood he 
remembers the whole heavens aglow 
from the burning of the land. Now, my 
Lords, I do not think the Irish — 
have much ground to blame us in thi 

country for not having been well up to 
the doctrines of Free Trade at that time 
when, for so long a period, by these 
bounties, the whole people were encour- 
aged to place the land under tillage of 
the most wasteful character. When the 
Irish Parliament became independent 
in 1783 they increased the bounties on 
tillage, and Arthur Young says that the 
poor people were induced to indulge 
in tillage in the most wasteful form. 
Then, again, as regards the tenure of 
land, there can be no greater or grosser 
delusion than that the old Irish systems 
of tenure were more favourable to 
the tenant than the English system. 
The Irish chiefs or landlords lived upon 
their tenants. They did not exact 
money from them because there was no 
money at that time; but they exacted 
from them, in the shape of produce and 
services, the utmost that the poverty 
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of the tenants would admit. The Eng- 
lish Government for centuries endea- 
voured to remedy that miserable state 
- things. They said to the feudal 
ords— 


“Whatever you do, for Heaven’s sake fix 
your rents ; do not let them be given in ser- 
vices of an uncertain character; do not exact 
from the tenants coign and livery. Fix your 
rents; that is what is done in England and 
Scotland ; do you the same.” 


My Lords, it is a gross delusion that the 
land in Ireland has suffered from any- 
thing that has been done by England. 
Donegal is one of those district in Ire- 
land which was long under the desola- 
ting conditions of Irish feudalism. Part 
of it had been affected by these absurd 
bounties upon corn, and one of the last 
Acts of the Irish Parliament when they 
were dealing with the coasting trade was 
to fix a point in the County of Donegal 
at which the bounties should stop. 

And now, my Lords, I come to 
the question of this particular Olphert 
estate. Two great events happened 
to those poor people of Donegal 
to relieve them from the misery which 
they had lain under for so many 
centuries. In 1837 Lord George Hill, 
a man of Anglo-Norman descent, not a 
native Celt, out of pure benevolence 
bought a large district of the country 
and determined to devote his time and 
his wealth to the improvement of the 
people. The other event was that about 
the same year Mr. Olphert succeeded to 
his estate, and I believe that without 
interruption he has lived- among his 
people ever since—that is, for half a 
century. What was the first step these 
two men took? Lord George Hill and 
Mr. Olphert both found their estates 
occupied in the old traditional Irish 
system of rundale. There are some 
noble Lords who may know what run- 
dale is by name, but who have never 
seen it, and have no conception of the 
effect it had upon the social and agricul- 
tural condition of the people. I have 
seen it and have dealt with it upon my 
own estate. Rundale is a system by 
which no man has any continuous pos- 
session of any bit of land. The tuwn- 
land, the farm, the holding, or whatever 
it may be, is cut up into a thousand 
pieces. Each bit may be no bigger than 
the Woolsack on which my noble and 
learned Friend sits. Each of these 
belongs to a separate man for one year. 


The Duke of Argyll 
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ear. No man can secure that he 
old his plot for two years. 
Lords, you see the effect of that at once. 
Under such a system there can be no im- 
proved agriculture ; no selection of cattle 
orsheep. Everythingisincommon. There 
is at present a vague feeling in favour of 
comnunity ofmanagement. Asortofcom- 
munistic breath isin the air. My Lords, 
the facts of nature and the laws of God 
are against this system and condemn 
it. Brains are individual, thrift is 
individual, everything is individual, 
which raises man above the level of the 
beasts, and I rejoice to see evidence in 
the literature of the present day, in such 
works as Krapotkin’s account of the 
village communities of Russia and 
Lavelaye’s account of ‘‘The Balkan 
Peninsula,” that individualism is fore- 
ing its way—aye, even to the plains of 
India, on the banks, of the Ganges— 
through those ancient and sleepy old 
agricultural communities. This irresist- 
ible influence is due to the communi- 
cation of ideas, to the rise of indi- 
vidual aspirations for a higher state 
of being. These are breaking up 
the village communities all over the 
world, and putting an end to the 
wretched communal system. But in Ire- 
land—and I want to direct your Lerd- 
ships’ attention to this—upon thesevery 
estates the change was effected by the will 
and influence of one man. Nobody but 
the landlord could do it; and the landlord 
did it by exercising the full power and in- 
fluence of ownership as known through 
the civilized world. Nothing else, I 
believe, could have done it. The poor 
people are enmeshed in a web of custom 
coming down through many centuries. 
There is no individualism possible. If 
one man tries to move, he is check- 
mated by all his neighbours. I heard 
the other day of a case in which a land- 
lord tried to persuade an Irish townland 
to act together, for under the Act of 1881 
there is, of course, no compulsion. The 
majority in this case agreed—a — 
was sent down to divide the land. But 
at the last moment some one foolish 
member of the community refused his 
assent, and the result was that every- 
thing remained exactly as it was. 
Everything heretofore, in this direc- 
tion, has been done by the landlord— 
there was no power in anybody else. Mr. 
Olphert succeeded on his property in 
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uprooting this system. It is often said, 
and repeated as a sortof parrot-cry, that 
the landlords in Ireland do nothing for 
their tenants. Of course they could 
not do for cotters what an Eng- 


lish landlord generally does; it 
was impossible they could build houses 
for these le, to make 


fences for all these holdings. Ofcourse 
they could not; but I venture to say 
there is no Member of this House, 
whatever may have been his outlay on 
his estate, who has rendered to the poor 
ag on his estate a service comparable 
to that which Mr. Olphert rendered to 
the poor people on his in abolishing this 
system of rundale. He gave them 
a right to individual possession —that 
is what occupation means—-the whole 
question lies in the right to indi- 
vidual use and exclusive use. My 
Lords, such is the man — living 
among his people for the last 60 years, 
having rendered this great service that 
by his action each man among them has 
the power of applying his individual in- 
dustry and thrift to his holding, against 
whom the wicked Plan of Campaign has 
been put in operation. He is no 
absentee landlord—not a man spending 
his rents in England (though main- 
tain the rights of proprietors to spend 
their incomes where they please), for in 
this case Mr. Olphert, as I have told your 
Lordships, has lived upon his property 
without a break ever since 1837. Now, 
my Lords, what do you think was the 
scale of rent under which these people 
enjoyed their privileges—privileges they 
could never have secured except by his 
action? You know, my Lords, what are 
the rents paid by an ordinary English 


labourer for his cottage. Few 
pay less than 2s. a week, and 
as regards artizans living in our 


towns many pay 2s. for a single 
room. On the estate to which I am 
calling attention the great mass of the 
rents were below £4 for a year—that is 
to say, a great many of them were 30s. 
and 20s.ayear. The great mass paid from 
6d. to 1s. per week, and what do they 
enjoy for this? Nota mere shelter or 
barren spot from which they could em- 
ploy their labour or exercise their 
avocations, but they enjoyed four or 
five acres of land and a run for several 
<ows and sheep. Those were the scale 
of rents for the holdings. I should say 


my Lords they were pretty nearly 
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eleemosynary. My Lords, I speak from 
a of what these men may earn 
and what may be the value of their 
labour. I required some drainage work 
to be done on property some years ago; 
nobody in the neighbourhood could 
undertake the job, butI heard there 
were a lot of Irishmen who hired 
themselves out as a draining gang. 
I sent for their head man; he under- 
took the work, and they drained the field 
most. admirably. Now, my Lords, what 
do you think was the rate of wages they 
earned? lt appeared they would not 
do the work except at a price per rod 
which gave them at the rate of 4s. a 
day. have no hesitation in say- 
ing that those men who kad by three 
weeks’ labour done this work would 
probably be able in that time to 
clear the whole of their land rent. 
Then, my Lords, came the Act of 
1881. Iam not going to say a word 
against that Act now ; I objected to it at 
the time, but like every loyal man who 
may have objected to these things, I 
accept them and desire to hold by them. 
The Sub-Commissioners came to the 
estates of Lord George Hill and Mr. 
Olphert and they made large deductions, 
and I helieve the rents now run for the 
same accommodation from 3d. and 4d. 
up to 6d. and 8d. and Is. a week. 
Some 20 to 30 per cent was struck off 
the rents. But some people got hold of 
these poor peasants and said, ‘‘Don’t 
pay to Mr. Olphert at all,” and for the 
last two years they have been paying 
nothing. Now, my Lords, we know the 
whole history of that combination, we 
know that the agent in this movement 
was the notorious Mr. M‘Fadden, the 
— priest of Gweedore. A curious 
ight is cast on the present state of 
discipline in the Roman Catholic Church 
by a letter which has been found in his 
house from a Mr. Stephens, showin 

the state of circumstances which, as 

am informed, prevails in that part of 
the country. There are two priests of 
the same name, one Mr. James M‘Fadden 
in the parish of Mr. Olphert, an ex- 
cellent man, a faithful priest who bows 
to the decision of the head of his Church. 
From the beginning he has opposed 
the iniquities of the Plan of Campaign, 
seeing the misery and demoralization 
entailed on the people by it and by the 
other operations of the Land League. 
But, unfortunately, the Bishop of the 
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diocese has put in under him, in spite of 
his protest, a certain Mr. Stephens, who 
is a perfect firebrand. This man works 
with the other Mr. M‘Fadden, Priest of 
Gweedore, and these two have persuaded 
the poor ignorant en per cent of 
whom cannot read or write, so that they 
are unable to put their names on the 
ballot papers at the polling booths—to 
combine against Mr. Olphert. Now, my 
Lords, consider the Government of a 
civilized country tolerating such a state 
of things as this. I find myself in the 
strange position of supporting the Act 
of 1881. I opposed it at the time for 
reasons with which I shall not now 
trouble your Lordships, but what would 
some of my noble Friends and my right 
hon. Friends have said if I had told 
them this—‘‘ You are being persuaded 
by Mr. Gladstone to adopt a great ex- 
periment which dismisses to Jupiter 
and Saturn, not only the abstract prin- 
ciples of political economy, but the 
common sense of mankind as applied to 
agricultural matters ; you are following 
his leadership into this unknown region, 
this revolutionary measure, and you are 
doing it in vain; within six years from 
this date this same Minister will turn 
again and rend you; you wish to keep by 
him; you say you are satisfied with the 
tribunal which he has set up?” ‘Well, 
my Lords, although I am not satisfied 
with it, I desire to submit to it. But 
who are the men who are decrying the 
Act of 1881 now? In all his speeches 
do you ever hear Mr. Gladstone refer to 
it? All his supporters, what do they say 
of it? They talk ofits deficiencies, what 
it did not do, and what still remains to 
be done, and the doctrine is deliberately 

reached that for the poor tenants there 
is no protection save in illegal combina- 
tion. Butthere is the Commission, and 
it might be asked why did they not go 
there? Now, my Lords, here is a re- 
markable fact. Ninety tenants of the 
Olphert estate a few months ago decided 
that they would apply to the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Olphert was delighted, and 
said to them, “‘ By all means apply to 
the Commission ;”’ but when the Com- 
missioners went down to that part of 
Donegal, not a man appeared ; they had 
been intimidated and prevented from 
doing so. My Lords, what are we to 
say of such a fact as that? What are 
we to say of men who professed to be 
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said that in these circumstances eviction 
was too severe a measure to be adopted ? 
But let me remind your Lordships of 
what was said by Sir George Trevelyan, 
when in Office he was called upon to 
speak of the rents demanded of these 
poor people. He said— 

‘¢What have rack rents to do with the 
sufférings of this district, the rents amounting 
to something like 30s. apiece? Can anyone 
pretend that whether a man pays that or not 
makes the difference of living a life which a 
human being ought not to live?” 


Then, on another occasion, he was asked 
by Mr. Healy, ‘‘Why not stop evic- 
tions ?”’ 

“« What does that mean ’’(said Sir George Tre- 
velyan), ‘‘ Why, it means that you are to tell the 
landlords of the country that they are not to 
exact rent for their own property, and hon. 
Members can hardly believe that any Govern- 
ment in a civilized country can, in order to 
avoid breaking the peace, consent that the 
ordinary obligations of citizens should not be 
fulfilled.”’ 

That is the defence of Mr. Olphert, and 
that is the defence of the present Go- 
vernment who are supporting him. It 
is the bounden duty of every Govern- 
ment to see, even if you wish to set 
Ireland free, even if you wish to send 
her abroad among the nations, at least 
to send her out into the whirlpools of 
democracy or republicanism with the 
doctrine of common honesty written 
upon her forehead. Now, my Lords, I 
leave this part of the case, and 1 ask, 
is there any hope for the condition of 
those tenants? They are fixed upon 
the land; the land is impoverished to a 
great extent by their own ignorance, and 
you cannot improve it in a moment. 
What is to be done? The present Go- 
vernment has said, in unison with the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone of former 
times, ‘‘Give them the gy “8 of 
purchasing if they can.” My Lords, I 
am very glad to be able to support that 
policy. Evidence which is entirely 
satisfactory has shown that such smalk 
people as these will certainly not in 
general make good landlords; they will 
be extremely grasping in sub-letting, 
and in sales of their tenant right. 
At present they exact enormous rates 
where they are farming out the land,. 
and where they have the right to do so. 
Why, my Lords, on these very holdings. 
50, 60, and 100 years’ purchase are 
being paid. But, my Lords, the Com- 


Ministers of a civilized Government who ' missioners under the Purchase Acts 
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have agreed to an experiment. In one 
townland, in that very poor part of the 
country, a purchase has been effected by 
the tenants. Iam told by Mr. Tuke, 
who has done more good in Ireland 
during the last 50 years than all the 
agitators put together, and who knows 
the conditions of the country thoroughly, 
that the people are paying their instal- 
ments to the Government, and are per- 
fectly contented. They say 30 or 40 
years is a long time to go on 
aying, but they look forward to 
eing able to do it. But if the 
doctrines of morality now preached from 
certain high quarters reach them, it is 
ible they may strike x pion the 
Rate as before they struck against 
their landlords. But, in the meantime, 
the experiment has succeeded. I am 
told also, not only on the authority of 
Mr. Tuke, but on the authority of other 
persons as well, that a somewhat higher 
standard of living is creeping in among 
the people. Formerly they lived upon 
potatoes, and upon potatoes only. It is 
almost tragic to read in works on 
Ireland the condition of the people in 
thelastcentury. Nobody foresaw what 
the consequences of a failure of the 
potatoes would be. Writers upon thetype 
of man in Ireland mention the hardy 
men, beautiful women, and healthy 
children, and they said the population 
was increasing at a tremendous pace. 
But they little thought that a vegetable, 
which is propagated not by seed, 
but by cuttings, was almost sure 
to fail at some time in the long run. 
Well, my Lords, that was found by the 
Irish people to be a broken reed. They 
are no longer living only on potatoes; 
but now they are buying corn, flour, tea, 
and sugar, and are becoming accus- 
tomed toa higher standard of living. 
My Lords, I am not at all sure that 
even since the Act of 1881 there may 
not be some outlet for these poor people, 
as the result of their right of sale. 
There must be some men who are more 
thrifty than others; there must be some 
men with better heads for agriculture ; 
and I hope that such men will buy, 
enlarge, and consolidate their posses- 
sions. And, my Lords, there is another 
experiment of which Mr. Tuke 
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told me last week in another part 
of the country under his management. 
A considerable number of tenants emi- 
grated, the condition being that they 
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should all be farmers, and it was agreed 
that when they emigrated their houses. 
should be pulled down and their hold- 
ings added to the next neighbour. My 
Lords, I am told that that district is 
thriving admirably. It is the system 
which f pursued myself for 40 years im 
the Hebrides, and until I was stopped 
T had succeeded very well. By the sale 
of the tenant right it is quite possible 

ou may have a gradual consolidation of 
holdings. But, my Lords, there is one 
condition above all others which is in- 
dispensable to the permanent improve- 
ment of the country. You must teach 
the people the old doctrine of common 
honesty in their transactions between. 
man and man. 


Moved that there be laid before this. 
House— 

‘I. Return of the judicial rents fixed by 
the sub-commissioners under the Irish Land Act 
of 1881, for all holdings at and under £4 for- 
mer rent, on the estate of the late Lord George 
Hill, in the district of Gweedore, and on the 
estate of Mr. Wybrants Olphert, in the district. 
of Cloughaneely, both in the county of 
Donegal, showing also the former rent in each. 


case ; 

II. Return of the judicial rents fixed by 
the sub-commissioners, with the relative 
schedules as filled up by the sub-commission. 
in the following cases in the county of 
Donegal, as numbered in the Parliamentary 
Return for March and April 1889 (pages- 
146—153), namely, numbers 6,414, 6,416, 
6,446, 6,447, 6,448, 6,449, 6,451, 6452, 6,453, 
6,464, 6,476, 6,479, 6,504, 6,505, 6,518, 6,519. 
—(The Lord Sundridge, D. Argyll.) 


Ear GRANVILLE: My Lords, L 
feel some embarrassment in following: 
the noble Duke. In common with your 
Lordships, I have read the Notice of the 
noble Duke to call attention to the 
circumstances of the evictions on the 
Olphert estate—that is to say, to the cir- 
cumstances attending the enforcement of 
legal obligations on that estate. I have 
no knowledge of those circumstances. 
except from what I have read of them 
in different newspapers. I do not know 
whether my noble Friend has adopted 
his views of the circumstances from the 
newspapers, or whether there is any 
other or more reliable source of informa-. 
tion to which he has not alluded. If 
so, I should like to know what the 
nature of that information is. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I will tell 
my noble Friend at once. My informa- 
tion about the Olphert estate, and of the 
whole circumstances, is entirely gained 
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from official documents, which are as 
accessible to my noble Friend as they 
are to me. In 1858 a Committee of the 
House of Commons met in reference 
to the district, in Dublin, and full evi- 
dence is given of all the circumstances 
in the Report of that Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE: If my noble 
Friend can only produce official evidence 
of 1858 in regard to existing circum- 
stances on the Olphert estate, which 
everyone admits to be lamentable, I 
think he takes the foundation entirely 
from his argument. I regret that —s 
to accident I was a few minutes late. 
should have liked to hear all that 
the noble Duke said; but my regret is 
‘somewhat diminished, because I gather 
that those few minutes were occupied 
by the noble Duke in bringing a most 
‘serious charge against the religious 
deaders of the Irish people in a certain 
portion of Ireland, as to which, so far 
as we are told, he has produced no evi- 
dence whatever. My chief object in 
wising is to thank my noble Friend for 
the very peculiar historical lecture which 
he addressed personally to myself. The 
noble Duke took a view of the relations 
between England and Ireland during 
the last 700 years, which appeared to 
me to take your Lordships by surprise. 
Because Strongbow’s conduct may have 
been approved by the Pope, and be- 
cause Strongbow was welcomed by a 
minority of the Irish in that invasion, 
therefore that invasion was not an act 
of hostility at all! The noble Duke 
went on, to my surprise, to convey to 
your Lordships the impression that the 
relations of this country with Ireland in 
the time of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, or William III. were of 
the most harmonious and _benefi- 
cent character. I was so much 
taken by surprise that I beg your Lord- 
ships’ permission not to give an opinion 
upon that question directly. ButI quite 
admit that if upon reflection the noble 
Duke’s statement as to what has been 
the relations between England and Ire- 
land seems to be in any degree what- 
ever justified, if his singularly able 
defence of the penal laws is founded on 
correct data, if, as he says, the penal 
laws, which absolutely destroyed all 
freedom, could have had no economic 
effect—if I am converted to that view 
in the next few days then I will inform 
the noble Duke of the fact. It is im- 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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possible not to see the bias with which 
my noble Friend argued his case. He 
made the statement that instead of 
being over-rented the tenants were 
under-rented. The noble Duke told 
your Lordships that the crofters were 
not over-rented, but the Commissioners 
do not appear to have agreed with that 
view, and that statement of the noble 
Duke’s does not tend to induce me to 
accept his other statement, that there is 
no over-renting on these estates. The 
noble Duke told you that when he 
wanted drains made on his estate he 
employed Irishmen, who earned 4s. a 
day. Does not my noble Friend see 
that the very fact of those men having 
to come over to the Western Highlands 
shows that it is not out of the land, but 
only from other sources, that they are 
able to get money to pay any 
rent whatever? Your Lordships can- 
not forget that that old fact to 
which the noble Duke reverted is 
a very prominent one in these matters. 
The noble Duke said that on certain 
estates it is impossible for the land- 
lord to build houses for all the 
people on the holdings. Granted, but 
the result is that these poor people have 
to do this for themselves. They give 
the whole value to the land on which 
they are, and it is not unreasonable that 
they, whether they take legal or illegal 
action, should resent being turned out 


of that which they have created, and. 


being obliged to resort to the workhouse 
or something worse. I disagree with 
the noble Duke when he says that, 
because Mr. Olphert abolished a very 
objectionable form of tenure (and he did 
it for his own advantage as well as for 
that of the tenant) he did more than 
your Lordships would heye done on 
your own estates, some of tiem in Eng- 
land and some in Ireland. I cannot 
help thinking that scenes of this sort, 
which we all deplore, whether we are 
right or wrong in the matter, create a 
most painful impression and diminish 
that respect for the laws regarding 

roperty which we all desire to maintain. 
T think it is not desirable in this House 
to make strong and impassioned appeals 
to your Lordships, all from one view, 
and without taking into the slightest 
consideration the facts and arguments 
which may be urged on the other side. 
I did not intend to take part in this 
Debate, and but for the personal appeal 
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made to me I should not have addressed 
these few words to your Lordships. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I move for further Returns, or any more 
recent Papers with regard to the Olphert 
estates than those laid before the House. 
There are, of course, the ordinary Blue 
Books and the Returns of the Irish 
Land Commission, which refer to a 
later period; but I think it would be 
more convenient to extend them, if 
possible, by further information. 


LOANS TO TENANTS {IRELAND). 


Return of loans to tenants under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, under 
the following heads, since the passing 
of the Act to the present time :— 


“TI. Number of such loans in each county. 


II. Number of holdings on which such loans 
were made, classified according to valuation— 
From £7 to £10; from £10 to £20; from £20 
to £30; from £30 to £40; £40 and upwards.” 
—Order for (The Lord Sundridge, D. Argyll). 


OFFENCES COMMITTED ABROAD 
BILL (No. 149.) 


SECOND READING. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this Bill is intended, as its title 
implies, to apply to persons in cases 
where offences are committed abroad. 
The subject has been dealt with by 
previous Acts of Parliament. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL (No. 150,) 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is a Bill which has been 
recommended to me by a considerable 
number of gentlemen who are in- 
terested incommerce. It is considered 
that by means of proper sections in an 
Act of Parliament commercial docu- 
ments which would be entitled to 
operate as bills of sale should be in- 
cluded in the interpretation. The pre- 


sent condition of matters has given rise 
to much inconvenience and trouble to 
those persons who are engaged in large 
mercantile transactions, and the object 
of this Bill, therefore, is to eke out the 
interpretation of bills of sale with 
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question for the benefit of those who are 
engaged in commerce. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL (No. 125.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 

*Eant BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, on 
Clause 3 I have to move an Amendment. 
In the first place, I wish to put the 
question whether we ought to part 
with this enormous territory? As your 
Lordships know, this large district of 
Western Australia is almost the last of 
the colonial territories which remain un- 
disposed of. The noble Lord has told 
us that the population of the colony is 
estimated at about 40,000, a number far 
exceeded by the population of many 
country towns in England, while the 
territory is about eight times the size of 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 
That population, as far as I have 
been able to learn, is not scattered 
throughout the colony, as in other 
colonies, but it mainly exists in the 
South-West corner of Western Aus- 
tralia. There are settlements on the 
sea coast in other parts, but they are 
very smali and insignificant. In the 
Bill a different arrangement is pro- 
posed to be made in regard to this 
colony from what has been made in 
other instances with reference to the 
waste lands lying South of the 26th 
parallel of latitude. My Lords, I do 
not understand why, when to this colony 
the boon of Responsible Government was 
given (which is a very great boon to so 
small a community), so very large a 
concession should have been made to 
them of those waste lands. If, as was 
the case some 50 or 60 years ago, we 
were very anxious to dispose of all our 
colonial possessions, something might 
be said for this proposal; but when 
we remember that all our colonies have 
ceased to be under our control, if any 
scheme of colonization or emigration is 
to be carried out, it is to this colony of 
Western Australia we must look. Your 
Lordships ought, therefore, to be chary 
of parting with the control over that 
enormous territory. Some control should 
be maintained over it, and the whole 





regard to the particular documents in 


district should not be given away, as is 
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done by Clause 3. The condition of the 
land of the colony is very variable ; it 
isin some parts pasturage, in others it is 
under agriculture, while in some parts, 
again, the mineral features are the most 
marked. In some parts of the interior 
it is said the land is not in a fit state for 
colonization. But that argument cuts 
both ways. If this large tract of land 
in Western Australia is not suited for 
immediate colonization, why should we 
part with all control over it to a com- 
munity so small as that which now 
exists in the colony? We do not know 
what future resources may be open to 
us there. I suppose the great reason 
why the interior of Australia is so 
barren and so unsuited for agricultural 
purposes is the deficiency of moisture 
and the want of irrigation; but pro- 
bably, as in England and all over the 
civilized world, they will have to solve 
the problem how best to utilize the rain- 
fall so as to supplement the deficiency 
which exists during the other parts of 
the year. I am informed that the rain- 
fall in Western Australia average 30 
inches a year. At no distant rate, 
probably, engineering science will pro- 
vide us with the means, at a small cost, 
of storing up a portion of this 
rainfall so as to irrigate this barren 
territory. My Lords, I do not say that 
I am prepared with any scheme for this 
purpose; but anybody who bears 
in mind that the attention of engi- 
neers is being gradually turned with 
more and more effort to the solution of 
this great problem of the storage of 
water will see that, before long, there is 
a probability we shall obtain the means 
of effecting it. If that be the case, if 
that can be done, this large area will 
become very valuable—an enormous 
district which is now treated as not of 
the value of an old song. It is by no 
means improbable that we may before 
many years be enabled to fertilize those 
barren regions. If then you leave to the 
colonists a proper share of the waste 
lands which belong to them in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the community 
occupying them, to be developed by their 
Own resources, you will have a very 
large territory removed from the juris- 
diction of Western Australia and at pre- 
sent provided with no Government at all. 
My Lords, I do not think that is a very 
serious difficulty. You have a parallel 
case in South Australia of the Northern 


Earl Beauchamp 


{LORDS} 
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Territory, which is very far removed 
indeed from the seat of Government in 
South Australia, and is under v 
different conditions to those whic 
prevailed in that colony. I hope a 
similar policy will be pursued in the 
colony of Western Australia. I cannot 
help thinking, my Lords, we are acting 
very rashly and very improvidently in 
parting with the control of so large a 
tract of country as that which lies under 
the 26th parallel of latitude unreservedly 


to Western Australia, and retaining only — 


so shadowy a control over the waste 
lands to the North of that parallel. I 
do not see why we should part with the 
whole of our estate in that part of the 
world, and so deprive ourselves of the 
right of legislating in the future for 
colonists who are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of Western Australia. I do not 
think so large a tract of country should 
be handed over to so very limited a 
number of colonists as occupy that part 
of Australia. I do not go into the 

uestion of their fitness for Responsible 
Oavernaat, I believe the time has 
now come when their condition in that 
respect must undergo a change; but I 
do think greater wisdonr should be 
shown in retaining control over those 
waste lands. If I am told that that 
land is barren and worthless, then I say 
that is a reason for not assigning it toa 
community of these limited numbers. 
If it is worthless, at all events, let us 
keep it in our hands and see whether 
the resources of modern civilization will 
not enable us to use and develop it. 
My impression is that we shall be able 
to do so far better than this small com- 
munity of colonists, whose efforts will 
be absorbed for many year3 to come in 
developing the lands which lie nearest 
to them, and in completing their coloni- 
zation of those lands lying more im- 
mediately under their own control. For 
many years to come they will certainly 
be unable to grapple with the large 
tracts of land proposed to be assigned 
by this Bill. The great question is, 
whether we shall once for all part with 
our control over this large territory, 
which, as I have said, is about eight 
times the size of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
benefit of a community not so large as the 
present population of the City of Worces- 
ter, this being the last of all the colonial 
possessions of England. I hope your 
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-gestriction further than is 
: the Bill, and with that object 
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381 
Lordships will be disposed to carry the 


pro by 
beg to 
move this Amendment. 

Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
Clause 3.”—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD: I regret that 
Iam unable to accept the Amendment. 
As the noble Earl has very properly 
abstained from arguing whether 2d 
sible Government should be given to 
Western Australia, I need not repeat 
the reasons for that change which I 
stated a few days ago, but only remark 
that, though the responsibility for mak- 
ing the change must rest upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, I think the noble 
Lords who have administered Colonial 
affairs expressed general concurrence in 
the action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was admitted in the 
former Debate that if Responsible 
Government was granted to a colony the 
control of the Crown lands should be 
vested in the Colonial Government. 
That principle was fully recognized b 

Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby, and, 
I think, by your Lordships generally. 
An exception has been made in the 


- present case, inasmuch as the manage- 


ment of the northern part of Western 
Australia, north of the 26th degree of 
latitude, is still reserved to the Crown. 
But this was done for the special reason 
pointed out by Lord Derby in the des- 
patch to which I referred in the Debate 
on the Second Reading of this Bill— 
namely, that within a certain number 
of years it was probable that that terri- 
tory would be separated from the rest of 
the colony. ith reference to the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Earl, 
I desire to recall to your Lordships the 
present condition of the case as regards 
the management of the land in Western 
Australia. For many years past the 
whole of the Crown lands in the Colony 
have been virtually under the control 
of the Legislative Council of Western 
Australia, so that it can hardly be said 
that any concession has now been really 
made to the colony of a vast. area 
of land. Strictly speaking, no doubt 
the Governor—that is, the Crown—has 
the power of disposing and dealing with 
the land, subject to rules and regula- 
tions which the Governor in Council, 
that is, the Governor with the advice 
and consent of his Executive Council, is 
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empowered to make. But, practically, 
the Governor and Executive Council 
have, in dealing with these lands, been 

ly guided by the feelings and views 
of the Representative Council, in which, 
as I have before stated, the Crown does 
not command a majority. It may then 
be fairly stated that it is the Legislative 
Council which has practically been 
managing the whole of the large area 
of land south as well as north of the 
26th parallel. What has been then the 
policy of the Colonial Government dur- 
ing these years? I have shown on a 
former occasion that it has been largely 
in favour of promoting immigration. 
This is proved hy the evidence given 
before the State-aided Colonization 
Committee, by which it was shown that 
Western Australia was one of the four 
colonies which most promoted immigra- 
tion. It is proved also by the passing 
of land es and regulations about 
three years ago, by which a distinct pre- 
ference was given to the smaller settlers 
and those who were prepared to reside 
and cultivate. A man can get land for 
10s. an acre, and may spread the pay- 
ment over 20 years, so that he need pay 
only 6d. a year per acre, and it can 
scarcely be said that that is a hard tax 
for an emigrant. I have seen it urged 
that vast tracts of land have been granted 
to certain individuals and corporations, 
but I would point out that no grants of 
fee simple have been made of these 
lands, but only leases, and that at any 
time agriculture areas may be cut out of 
these lands for the settlement of small 
agricultural holders, should the lands 
ever become adapted for agriculture. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
the colony will make any change in 
its policy of encouraging immigration. 
The leading men in the Executive and 
Legislative Councils in the colony have 
shown themselves in favour of immigra- 
tion, and these men, after Responsible Go- 
vernment has been granted, will be the 
Ministers. Why should we assume that 
they will change their policy? Why 
should we fear to trustthem? I believe 
that the establishment of Responsible 
Government will greatly assist in at- 
tracting immigration, and introducing 
fresh capital. We have the precedent 
of Queensland and of the other Austra- 
lian Colonies in support of this view. 
In all these cases there was, unless I 
am misinformed, a large expenditure for 
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immigration after Responsible Govern- 
ment was granted. I would venture to 
urge upon your Lordships that any 
large curtailment of the area over which 
the Responsible Government are to have 
control, mightlead tothecolony declining 
to accept Responsible Government. This 
would be very unfortunate for the 
reasons which I stated in the debate on 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and it 
would create considerable dissatisfaction 
in the other Australian Colonies, which 
have heartily supported Western Aus- 
tralia in their desire to change the form 
of Government. But I venture to think 
that the curtailment of area would not 


benefit the cause of immigration. No/| po 


system of emigration from this country 
to Western Australia can succeed 
unless it has the concurrence and co- 
operation of the Government of the 
colony ; unless it can avail itself of the 
experience of that Government and of 
the machinery which they have created. 
If, however, the area of control were 
limited, the concurrence and help of the 
colonists would equally be limited. The 
lands on the south-east, for example, 
which are the lands referred to in the 
Amendment, are at present not adapted 
to agriculture, and the only chance of 
getting settlers upon them is by the estab- 
lishment of communication with the rest 
of the colony, but no such communication 
will, it may be feared, be established if 
the eolony has no control over this dis- 
trict. The Colonial Government will 
naturally confine their energy and help 
to promoting immigration to the south- 
western district; and the south-east 
territory, which it is proposed to reserve, 
will remain without communication and 
unfitted for settlement. On these 
grounds, and again calling attention 
to Clause 8 in the Bill, which will pre- 
vent obstacles being thrown in the way 
of British settlers, I trust the Amend- 
ment will not be accepted. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL (No. 127.) 
Bill reported, ‘without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3*,_To-morrow. 


House in Oommittee (according to 
order) ; Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received To-morrow; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 161.) 


Lord Knutsford 


{COMMONS} 
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PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF MEMO- 
RANDUM OF ASSOCIATION). 

Select Committee to consider and re- 
port under what circumstances, or upon 
what conditions, if any, Private Bills 
altering the terms of the memorandum 
of association of companies ought to be 
allowe? to pass. The Lords following 
name. of the Committee : 


L. President, L. Herschell 
(V. Cranbrook) L. Wigan 
(#. Crawford). 
E. Morley, L. Hillingdon. 


And a message sent to the Communs to 
acquaint them that this House has ap- 
inted a Committee of Five Lords, to 
join with a Committee of the Commons, 
to consider and report under what cir- 
cumstances, or upon what conditions, if 
any, Private Bills altering the terms of 
the memorandum of association of com- 
panies ought to be allowed to pass; and 
to request that the Commons will be 

leased to appoint an equal number of 

ember’ to be joined with the Members 
of this House. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL (No. 10.) 
Amendments reported (according to 


order); and Bill to be read 3° To- - 


morrow. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL (No. 164.) 
House to be in Committee (on Re- 
commitment) on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past. 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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Monday, 15th July, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 
——— em 
POLICE PENSIONS. 

Mx. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Oentral): I beg to ask- the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has 
been directed to the case of George 
Elmslie, ex-sergeant of the Metropolitan 
Police, whose pension was reduced 
£1 19s. 6d. per annum, by reason of two 
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reports for misconduct in 23 years’ ser- 
vice; and if the view expressed in 
February, 1887, 

‘¢That each offence of drunkenness should at 
the time receive such punishment as the Com- 
missioner might consider it to deserve, hut that 
this punishment should carry with it no penal 
consequences with respect to pensions; unless 
the Commissioner recommended a reduction 


when he forwarded the applicatian for pension ;” | P® 


and, having regard to the fact that 
George Elmslie’s pension was recom- 
mended by the late Oommissioner in 
January, 1888, when he was apparently 
under the notion that a former ruling 


‘‘That every offence of drunkenness should 
be attended by a fixed deduction from pension” 


was imperative, if it is possible to allow 


the full pension to which George Elmslie. 


is entitled to be paid him ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Trae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marttuews, Birmingham, E.): I fear 
that it is not possible to re-open the 
question of pensions such as Elmslie’s, 
which was granted nearly a year and a 
half ago. If my hon. Friend will confer 
with me I will point out to him the 
difficulties of the case. 


SHIPPING BOYS TO CANADA FROM 
REFORMATORIES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Trsne Department whether he is 
aware that in the case of Frederick 
William Francis, aged under 16, who 
was confined in the Devon and Exeter 
Reformatory, Brampford Wood, the 
term of the lad’s detention would in due 
course have expired in August next, but 
that on the 12th April last the master 
of the school, by direction of the direc- 
tors of the Reformatory, notified 
Frederick Francis, the father of the lad, 
that it was proposed to send his son, 
Frederick William Francis, to Canada; 
that, although the father in writing 
refused to assent, the directors, without 
the knowledge of the father, obtained 
an order from the Secretary of State for 
the discharge of the boy from the Re- 
formatory at an earlier date than the 
expiry of the term, and actually shipped 
the boy to Canada without the know- 
ledge of, and in direct opposition to the 
expressed wish of the father; and, 
whether he will state under what 


authority this was done, and whether 
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the action of the directors has his 
sanction ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; the 
facts are as stated, except that Francis 
was 16 years old last January. The 
practice of the Home Office follows a 
circular issued in 1885 to the effect that 
a parent of bad character should not be 
rmitted to exercise a veto on the dis- 
posal of a child who has been brought 
up in a reformatory or industrial school. 
This boy was sent to Canada, where 
there was an opening for him, as a 
reward for his good conduct in the 
school. He was very anxious to emi- 
grate; he was discharged by my 
authority three months before the ex- 
piration of his sentence to enable him 
to go. I satisfied myself that the father 
was a man of drunken and dissipated 
habits, who had thrown his other child- 
ren on the parish, and had only contri- 
buted 4s. to the support of this boy 
Lduring the whole time that he was in 
the school. The boy, moreover, posi- 
tively refused to go back to his father, 
who, as he alleged, had ill-treated him. 
I may add that when the boy wrote to 
his father to inform him of his intention 
of emigrating he received no reply. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Will the right. 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to make 
further inquiries in order to ascertain 
whether he has not been misled in regard 
to the communication with the father ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: What J said was 
that the boy himself wrote to his father 
and got no answer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the father 
not only denies having received such a 
communication from his son, but com- 
plains of the boy having been sent away 
without any communications having 
been made to him ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of that. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT ESTATE. 

Mr. MAONEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 82 
applications on behalf of tenants on the 
Olphert estate to have fair rents fixed, 
although received by the Land Commis-. 
sion before the 1st November, 1887, 
were not heard till June last at the 
sitting of the Sub-Commissioners at 
Dunfanaghy and Falcarragh ; whether 





in 20 instances tenants who had lodged 
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‘their notices had, in the interval of more 
than a year and a half which had 
elapsed between their application to the 
Court and the hearing of their cases, 
been actually evicted from their holdings 
‘by Mr. Olphert, and had lost their status 
as tenants; whether in a still greater 
number of cases tenants had in this 
interval, by service of registered letters, 
been converted into caretakers, thus 
losing their status as tenants; whether 
‘the evicted tenants and the tenants who 
had been converted into caretakers 
-were held by the Court to have no locus 
standi, their cases being dismissed with 
costs; whether the other tenants de- 
clined under the circumstances to have 
their cases heard, electing to stand by 
their fellow tenants, whom they con- 
‘sidered unjustly deprived of their rights ; 
and, on whom rests the responsibility for 
this delay ? 

Tat CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
MRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Land Commissioners 
report that 92 applications on behalf of 
tenants on the Olphert estate to have 
fair rents fixed were listed for hearing 
before a Sub-Commission in the months 


of May and June, 1889. These appli- 


«cations had been in most, if not all, cases 
lodged on or before November 1, 1887. 
With respect to paragraphs 2 and 3, the 
Commissioners have no information; 
but it is to be borne in mind that none 
of the tenants could have lost their 
status except through their own default, 
their interests having been amply safe- 
guarded by statute. The Commissioners 
are unable to state the motives which 
influenced the other tenants to withdraw 
their cases. There was no unnecessary 
delay in listing the cases on this estate, 
which had to wait their turn according 
to priority of date. The Commissioners 
are ready in all instances to list a case 
for hearing out of turn on special 
grounds, of which pending eviction is 
one, in which an application supported 
by sufficient evidence is made to them 
to doso. But no such special applica- 
tion was made from this estate. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Are there no means of gotting informa- 
tion in reference to the second paragraph 
of the question ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR : I cannot get 
the information through the Land Com- 
missioners, but if my hon. Friend will 
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suggest any other means of obtaining it 
I shall be happy to make inquiry. 

Mx. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to give 
notice that I will ask a question on the 
subject on Thursday. 


DESIGNS AT THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber. 
well, Dulwich): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, at 
the Patent Office in Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, there are now 
about 700,000 designs, the registration 
period of which has expired, and if it is 
in —a_. to have them destroyed ; 
and, would it be possible for these de- 
signs to be permanently classified and 
preserved, that artizans and others 
might have the benefit of access to 
them ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, . 
W.): There are 504 volumes of expired 
designs in the Patent Office. I have 
been in communication with the Master 
of the Rolls and the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education with re- 
gard to their removal to South Kensing- 
ton. The Master of the Rolls has 
assented to their removal, and the De- 
partment of Science and Art have 
applied to the Treasury that authority 
may be — for the provisional occu- 
pation of part of the wall space of a room 
in the Exhibition galleries in Queen’s 
Gate, but the Treasury refuse sanction 
to such an arrangement. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for tiae Colonies 
whether it is the case that the King of 
Swaziland has lately granted two con- 
cessions, giving power to the grantees 
to impose licenses in their discretion, to 
fix customs tariff, and to collect revenue 
therefrom; also to make treaties with 
Foreign States for that purpose; 
whether it is the case that these conces- 
sions are now owned by the Transvaal 
Government; whether he can lay on the 
Table copies of the concession; and, 
whether Her Majesty's Government will 
tender to the King any advice as to the 
propriety of the course he is taking, so 
as to prevent the interests of Her 
Majesty's subjects being prejudiced by 
such concessions ? 
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Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHz COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Secretary of State has been informed 
that such concessions are among the 
mumerous ones which the King of 
Swaziland has signed; but he has no 
information that they are among those 
which have been acquired by the South 
African Republic. As regards the 
alleged concession relating to licenses, 
he has heard that it was revoked on the 
2nd March. Oopies of the concessions 
are not in the Secretary of State’s pos- 
session, and, therefore, cannot be laid 
on the Table. The state of affairs in 
Swaziland is receiving the careful con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They expect to receive valuable 
information from Oolonel Martin, who, 
it is believed, is now on his way to that 


country. 


IRELAND—THE SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland what reply the Lord 
Lieutenant has sent to the resolution of 
the Limerick Fishery Conservators, re- 
questing the Lord Lieutenant to direct 
the Board of Works to furnish the Con- 
servators with plans of the proposed 
Shannon Drainage Works, the Board 
of Works having refused that informa- 
tion, stating, ‘it is opposed to the 
rules of this Department to supply 
plans?’ ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The resolu- 
tion referred to was duly acknowledged. 


I find that the Board of Works for- | 7, 


warded on the 12th instant to the Secre- 
tary of the inland fisheries, Limerick 
district, the general plan of the works 
now under execution at Lough Allen 
and Killaloe, and also a plan furnished 
by the chief hydraulic engineer. They 
also added that the chief hydraulic 
engineer will be prepared to afford 
personal explanations at his office as to 
certain points connected with the 
Shannon scheme. 

Mr. OOX: Has that letter been sent 
since the resolution was passed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe the 
information was given in connection with 
the resolution of the Conservators. 


THE LIMERICK FISHERIES. 


Mr. COX: I wish to ask the Solicitor 
General for Ireland if he has received 
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a copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Limerick Fishery Con- 
servators at their meeting on the 4th 
instant, in which the Limerick Board of 
Conservators state that they have time 
after time declared unanimously, both 
at monthly meetings and at meeti 
specially convened, to consider 
robable result to their fisheries of the 
hannon Drainage Bill in its present 
form, and of the working of the sluices 
at Killaloe, that, in their opinion, the 
Shaunon Drainage Bill will ruin the 
fisheries, and, further, that it has been 
proved to them that through the injudi- 
cious working of the sluices at Killaloe, 
much harm has already resulted to the 
fisheries; and, what reply, if any, he 
has sent to the resolution of the Board? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn, University 
of Dublin): I have received a copy of 
a resolution to the effect mentioned in 
the question. In my reply to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Conservators, I 
stated that my answer in this House to 
the question put to me on the subject 
was founded on information officially 
supplied by the Board of Works; that 
it was plain that a difference of opinion 
existed between the Board of Works 
and the Board of Conservators as to the 
effect of the drainage works on the 
fisheries; and that the Conservators 
would have a full opportunity of putting 
forward-their view of the case before 
the Select Committee to which the 
Drainage Bill, would be referred on 
its passing a nd Reading in this 
ouse. 
Mr. COX: After the conflicting 
statements which have been made is it 
not desirable that there should be an 
independent inquiry ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The case is one 
which must be decided by the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. MACNEILL: MayI ask the 
Chief Secretary whether, as far back as 
November, 1888, he did not receive a 
memorial stating that the proposed 
drainage works would involve the whole- 
sale destruction of the salmon fry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer off-hand any question as to a 
memorial presented in 1888. I may add 
that although I introduced the Drainage 
Bill, all questions relating to the pro- 
posed works should in future be 
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addressed to the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY, SCOTTISH 
DIVISION. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is a fact that 
orders have been given to transfer the 
depét of the ist Brigade, Scottish 
Division, Royal Artillery, from Leith 
Fort to Dunbar, thereby depriving the 
Artillery of the quarters which it has 
occupied since 1855, when Lord Lauder- 
dale’s house at Dunbar was acquired for 
its occupation; whether this has been 
done in face of the strongest represen- 
tations from the officer commanding the 
2nd Brigade, Scottish Division, Royal 
Artillery, supported by the most influen- 
tial remonstrances from the counties of 
Hast Lothian, Berwickshire, Linlithgow- 
shire, and Peebleshire; whether he is 
aware that the 2nd Brigade, Scottish 
Division, Royal Artillery, is one of the 
few Militia regiments that has of recent 
years been able to maintain its estab- 
lished strength ; that the occupation of 
these quarters has been greatly instru- 
mental in making the 2nd Brigade the 
numerous and efficient body it now is, 
and that its removal from them will 
seriously damage the discipline and 
recruiting of the Brigade; and, whether, 
before allowing such a step to be taken, 
he will refer the whole subject for 
inquiry and decision to the Committee 
now sitting at the War Office to inquire 
into the deplorable falling off in numbers 
of the Militia under their present 
organization ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): This matter is now under 
consideration at the War Office; and I 
shall be very glad indeed if it is found 
er to meet the wishes of the 
ocalities interested. 


CROWN LEASES OF {AGRICULTURAL 
LAND. 

CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) ; I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if, in any future agri- 
cultural leases granted by the Crown, 
he will take care that power is reserved 
to withdraw from Crown tenants such 
Jands as may be required by a Local 
Authority for the purposes of allot- 
ments? 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds, N.): It is 
a common, though not invariable, prac- 
tice at the present time to insert in 
Crown leases of agricultural land @ 
clause for resuming possession of 
of the land, or in some instances the 
whole, making compensation and a re- 
duction of rent to the tenant. But it 
would be prejudicial to the interests of 
the land revenues to give an assurance 
that such a provision as mentioned in 
the question shall always be inserted. 


392. 


In reply to a further question by 
Commander BzerHEL1, 


*Mr. JACKSON said: I am afraid it 
might prove injurious to the Crown 
Revenues if the power which the hon. 
and gallant Member suggests were in- 
serted in Crown leases. I believe that 
the object of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is, as far as possible, to pro- 
vide that land shall be at the disposal 
of the Local Authority for allotments, 
and with that object the Treasury are 
entirely in sympathy. 

CommanpErR BETHELL: Why should 
not the Crown property be subject to the 
provisions of the Act of 1887 as well as 
other property,? 

*Mr. JACKSON: If my hon. and 
gallant Friend wishes to put a further 
question, he had better place it on the 
Paper. 


THE RAILWAY DISASTER AT ARMAGH. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has received a Copy of Re- 
solutions adopted by the Town Commis- 
sioners of Dungannan, in regard to the 
recent railway disaster at Armagh; 
whether it isa fact that, upon the 518. 
miles of railway worked by the Great 
Northern Company, only 23 miles are 
worked upon the block system; whether 
the Company has a single engine or 
carriage fitted with a brake fulfilling 
the requirements of the Board of Trade ; 
whether the railway regulations, as. 
compiled by the Board of Trade, stipu- 
late for a brake van at the end of each 
train, and if it be a fact that this regu- 
lation is not carried out by the Great 
Northern .Company in the case of the 
limited mail trains between Derry and 
Dublin; and, whether the Board of 
Trade, in view of the recent disaster, 
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intend to take any steps to compel this 
Company to carry out the regulations ? 
*Sm M. HICKS BEACH : The answer 
to the first two paragraphs of the hon. 
Member’s question is yes. The com- 
pany has no engine or carriage fitted 
witha brake fulfilling the requirements 
of the Board of Trade. One of the 
precautions recommended inthe working 
of railways is that there should be a 
brake vehicle with a guard in it at the 
tail of every train, but the Board of 
Trade have no power to enforce this 
precaution. 


THE DISTRESSED DISTRICTS IN 
SCOTLAND: 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he can now state the 
intentions of the Government with refer- 
ence to improving the means of com- 
munication and developing the material 
resources of the districts in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, the object 
of the recent visit to the locality by the 
Secretary for Scotland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : No, Sir; I am not yet 
in a position todoso. The Secretary for 
Scotland has informed me generally of 
the impressions made upon him by his 
visit to the locality in question, and we 
are very desirous to render aid in some 
of the directions which he has pointed 
out, but no actual plan has been formu- 
lated. 


TRELAND—MR. GILL AND MR. COX. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. Ed- 
ward Oaraher, Sessional Crown Solicitor 
for Drogheda, acted within his power 
in sending by post, to London, on the 
lst instant, summonses addressed to Mr. 
Gill, M.P., and Mr. Cox, M.P., calling 
on them to appear for trial by a Stipen- 
diary Court at Drogheda on that day 
week; whether he was authorized to 
forward, with the summonses, a demand 
that the honourable Members should 
put into his hands, by the following 
Thursday, an undertaking that they 
would —_ at Drogheda on the suc- 
ceeding Monday; what authority he 
had to intimate, as he did by letters 
accompanying the summonses, that 
unless such undertakings to appear on 
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Monday the 8th instant reached him by 
Thursday the 4th instant, ‘new war- 
rants would forthwith be issued,” but if 
such undertakings were so given, ‘‘ no 
action would be taken on the warrants 
already issued ;”’ whether the required 
undertakings not having been given, 
the new warrants were issued; and, 
whether, if they were issued, any steps 
were taken to execute them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am advised 
that the reply to each of the inquiries in 
the first and second paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. The intimation was made 
by the‘authority of the Attorney General 
for Ireland. No new warrants were 
issued. I may add that the course 
adopted by the hon. Gentleman was 
taken after I had called his attention to 
some observations by the right hon. 
Member, in which he suggested that the 
employment of warrants instead of sum- 
monses was superfluous. 

Mr. SEXTON: What I want to know 
is, whether a summons sent by post 
from Ireland to London is a summons 
properly served ? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman must be well aware 
that a summons served in this country 
has no legal force in Ireland, and that 
the only way of proceeding against 
persons in this country for offences com- 
mitted in Ireland is by warrant. 

Mr. SEXTON: In future, in a case 
of this kind, when a summons has been 
issued will the authorities wait until 
the summcns is returnable before they 
issue a warrant? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In this case 
warrants were issued; but the hon. 
Members concerned -had left Ireland 
before the warrants were executed. I 
was asked in this House whether war- 
rants would be executed, and my reply 
was that they would in due course. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that would 
be an unnecessary mode of procedure in 
the case of persons who had shown no 
disinclination to appear in answer to a 
summons. I called the attention of the 
Attorney General to the matter, and no 
further warrants were issued. 

Mr. SEXTON: The point of my 
question still remains. What I wish to 
ascertain from the right hon. Gentleman 
is, whether he will arrange that when 
summonses have been issued the Govern- 
ment will wait until the day upon which 
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they are to be heard before issuing 
warrants ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the event 
of a summons being issued to Members 
of Parliament, there will be no attempt, 
of course, to issue a warrant until it is 
clear that the person summoned does 
not intend to appear. 

Mrz. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the prosecution 
of Mr. Cox, M.P., and Mr. Gill, M.P., 
having failed in consequence of the 
rejection by the Magistrates of the 
evidence of the police reporter, as being 
unworthy of credit, the Irish Govern- 
ment will defray the expenses imposed 
upon these honourable Members by 
reason of this unfounded charge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have ascer- 
tained that there is no precedent for the 
course suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give notice 
that on the Vote for Criminal Prosecu- 
tions in Ireland I will move that the ex- 

enses in the case of these two Members 
be paid out of that Vote. 


THE LISTOWEL RAILWAY STATION. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is a fact that the 
Railway Company have been ordered 
to erect a footbridge across the line at 
Listowel Railway Station,county Kerry ; 
and, if so, when the work is likely to 
be commenced ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The Board 
of Trade has expressed the opinion that 
a footbridge across the line at Listowel 
Railway Station is desirable, but they 
have no power to order one. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, in each 
ease in which a Provisional Order for 
electric lighting has been granted by the 
Board of Trade the proposed Provi- 
sional Order was first formally submitted 
to the Local Authority of every district 
in which the Order would have effect, 
and the consent or refusal of that Local 
Authority was directly invited, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 1 
of the Electric Lighting Act of 1888; if 
he has yet satisfied himself whether the 
County Council for London is, in regard 
to the embankment, bridges, and some 
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main roads, the Local Authority in some 
parts of the Metropolis ; and whether, in 
addition to a general approval of a 
model form, the London County Council 
was invited to consent to any Provi- 
sional Order affecting their jurisdiction 
as Local Authority, and whether they 
consented ; if so, how it comes that they 
now oppose Provisional Order Bills Nos. 
2, 3, 4, and 5, and how it comes that 
the Corporation of Birmingham oppose 
the Birmingham Bill ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The 
Draft Provisional Orders have been in 
all cases submitted to the Local Autho- 
rities in the Metropolis, including the 
County Counci] for London. In settling 
the final terms of those Provisional 
Orders I have endeavoured as far as 
possible to give effect to the wishes of 
those Local Authorities, but it has not 
been possible for me in every case to 
satisfy every authority as regards every 
clause of the Orders. I may mention as 
an instance that some of the clauses in- 
serted at the instance of the London 
County Council are objected to by one or 
more of the Vestries. I have very little 
doubt that the Committee to whom the 
Orders have been referred will be able 
to deal satisfactorily with the few ob- 
jections still remaining. 

In reply to a further question by Sir 
G. CaMPBELL, 

*Sirn M. HICKS BEACH said: The 
Local Authorities have differed on the 
matter, and we cannot please every- 
body. 


THE ARSENAL GAS STOKERS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if heis aware 
that large numbers of the Arsenal gas 
stokers are leaving their employment 
therein, and goiug to other factories 
where the hours of labour are only 
eight per day; and, whether he will 
consider the advisability of making the 
normal working day in the Arsenal 
eight hours, in order to avoid losing 
the services of the picked workmen in 
this industry ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I am 
not aware that large numbers of the 
arsenal gas stokers are leaving their 
employment. Two men have applied 
lately for discharge in ordinary course. 
The stokers ia the gas factory have been 
informed that the question of altering 
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the length of their working day is under 
consideration; but I shall not act until 
I know fully the course adopted in 
similar works not under Government. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask thé 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Mr. James Smith of 
Stanley, Falkland Islands, who for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies two memorials, dated respec- 
tively the 1st May and 7th May, 1889, 
making grave and specific charges 
against Mr. Ker, the Governor of those 
islands, has had any here of see- 
ing the explanation forwarded by Mr. 
Ker to the Colonial Office in reference 
to those charges; has the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies been satisfied 
with an ex parte statement of the 
Governor in answer to charges which 
Mr. Smith has expressed himself ready 
and willing to prove, and for which, on 
behalf of the colonists, he demands a 
searching public investigation ; and will 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
have any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House Mr. Smith’s memorials 
and the answer of the Governor thereto, 
which have been forwarded to the 
Colonial Offices ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Mr. James 
Smith has not seen the explanation sent 
by the Governor in reference to his 
charges. The Secretary of State is 
satisfied with the Governor’s statement 
in answer to the charges which appear 
to have been made on imperfect infor- 
mation. Mr. Smith has asked for an 
inquiry, but has not expressed himself 
ready and willing to prove his allega- 
tions. There is nothing to show that he 
po the views or wishes of any 
other colonist, and he has on previous 
occasions shown personal hostility to the 
Governor. The Governor is expected 
to come to England shortly on leave, 
when he will be able to give any further 
information that may be required with 
reference to these personal attacks upon 
him. Pending his arrival the Secretary 
of State must decline to present any 

apers, nor can he promise that he will 


0 80. 
Mr. MAC NEILL: Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that Mr. Smith, in making 
these charges, was backed up by the 
public opinion of the country expressed 
at public meetings ? 
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Baron H. p—e WORMS: No, Sir; I 
am not aware of that. 


THE EX-SULTAN OF PERAK. 

Mr. FRANCOIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether the 
ex-Sultan of Perak has now been kept 
for more than twelve years in confine- 
ment at Port Victoria, in the Seychelles 
Islands, with the exception of a short 
period during which he was allowed 
to visit Mauritius, although, at his 
trial, no evidence was adduced to show 
that he was implicated, either directly 
or indirectly, in the murder of Mr. 
Birch; whether he has repeatedly 
declared his innocence of the charge 
brought against him, and has requested 
leave to visit England at his own ex- 
pense for the purpose of placing the 
facts of the case before the Govern- 
ment; but his request has been 
refused ; whether he was the only one 
of the suzerains of the Malay Penin- 
sula who asked for a British protecto- 
rate over his country, helped to bring 
about the surrender of the turbulent 
petty States, and secured the Pang- 
kor Treaty ; and, whether, in view of 
the services rendered by him in the 
past, and in view of the grave injus- 
tice alleged to have been done, the 
Government will undertake to give to 
the subject their most careful considera- 
tion? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: The Execu- 
tive Council of the Straits Settlements 
were fully satisfied of the guilt of the 
ex-Sultan, who, under the instructions 
of Lord Carnarvon, the then Secretary 
of State, was accordingly, after very 
careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances, removed to the Seychelles. 
Nothing has since occurred to throw any 
doubt on the justice of the decision then 
taken. The ex-Sultan owed his eleva- 
tion to the Sultanship to the Colonial 
Government as one of the conditions of 
the Pangkore Treaty. Her Majesty’s 
Government are now considering whe- 
ther, after the long term of his residence 
in the Seychelles, and his uniform good 
condret, any steps can be taken to 
ameliorate his position. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE DERVISHES. ;: 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he can inform the House what 
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is the latest news as to the position and 
movements of the force of invading der- 
vishes in Nubia, and as to the disposi- 
tions that are being taken to repel them ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have not 
much additional news to communicate 
to the House. The advance of N’jumi’s 
force has now been checked for several 
days, and he is still near Abu Simbel. 
Sir Francis Grenfell has gone to the 
front from Assouan to inspect the position. 
It is also reported to us that there is 
news of a further reinforcement of 1,500 
dervishes at Sarras. ‘I'he friendly Sheikh 
of the Second Cataract with his men has 
captured two guns complete at Gemai, 
near Wady Halfa. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): May I ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he has now obtained the information 
he promised to get as to whether it is 
true that a proclamation has been issued 
calling for the infliction of the death 
penalty on all natives who should traffic 
with the dervishes ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.W.): If 
the hon. Member will be good enough 
to give notice of the terms of the ques- 
tion, I will endeavour to obtain in- 
ormation. 


IRELAND—THE RECTOR OF 
CARNALWEY. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to the criminal 
proceedings instituted against the Rector 
of Carnalwey, County Kildare, and 
others, for disturbing graves and inde- 
cently exposing and removing human 
remains in the churchyard of Carnalwey 

arish, in which two out of four 

agistrates at the Petty Sessions Court, 
Kilcullen, on Monday 24th June, were 
for returning informations to the assizes, 
while two dissented, and the informa- 
tions were refused ; whether he is aware 
that on an application being’ made by 
counsel to the Judge at the Assizes at 
Naas, on the 2nd instant, ¢o allow a Lill 
for the same offence to be sent up to 
the grand jury, the Judge refused per- 
mission, and stated that the case should 
go back te the Petty Sessions Court, 
adding, that any one Magistrate could 
return informations; and, whether, 


Mr. Bryce 
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having regard to the strong arg 
that exist among all classes in the 
locality on this matter, he will state 
what steps he intends to take to secure 
a proper adjudication at the next hearing 
in view of the fact that the local Magis- 
trates are unwilling to act? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it is the case that some graves were 
disturbed in connection with p - 
tions for the enlargement of the church. 
When the case came before the Petty 
Sessions Court several faculties granted 
by the Archbishop to the defendant, 
giving him permission to dig up any 
graves which interfered with the pro- 
posed enlargement, were produced, and 
on that evidence a majority of the Bench 
refused information. One of the Magis- 
trates constituting the Bench appears 
to have dissented. The Judge of Assize 
did refuse to allow a Bill to be sent up 
to the Grand Jury, stating that one 
Magistrate in Petty Sessions could 
return informations, should the case be 
brought on there again. So far as the 
Constabulary Authorities are aware, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
local Magistrates are unwilling to act 
in the matter. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if there is still out- 
standing an old chronic quarrel with 
the French about rights on the coast of 
Newfoundland; and, whether, looking 
to the character of the case, Her Majesty’s 
Government have proposed to refer the 
whole matter to arbitration; or, if not, 
whether they will now do so? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The dispute in 
question relates to the interpxetation to 
be placed on Art XIII. of the Treaty of 
Utrecht of 1713, and on the arrange- 
ments made at Versailles in 1783. A 
summary of it is given in Lord Derby’s 
despatch of June 12, 1884 to the 
Governors of Newfoundland, which was 
laid before Parliament in January 1886, 
together with an arrangement signed at 
Paris in April of that year for the 
settlement of the several points at issue. 
That arrangement has, unfortunately, 
not taken effect, as the Legislature of 
Newfoundland refused their consent to 
it, and questions continue to arise from 
time to time as to the interpretation of 
the Treaties. Whether those questions 
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or any portion of them can with advan- 


tage be referred to arbitration is a, 


matter which requires careful considera- 
tion, and on which Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot undertake at present 
to express an opinion. As I have before 
said, difficulties arising out of the re- 
spective claims of the two countries 
have hitherto been prevented from be- 
coming acute by the conciliatory action 
of the Governments and of their officers. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: As Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been consider- 
ing this question for upwards of a 
century and a half, it might be thought 
that one conclusion or another had been 
arrived at by this time. 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As no serious 
quarrel has resulted, this shows the 
advantage of not being in a hurry. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suth- 
erland): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the great public inconvenience 
caused by the withdrawal of the. Post 
Office sorting van from mail trains on 
the Highland Railway to the north of 
Tain; whether it is the case that letters 
porte at certain post offices in the said 
ocality, and addressed to local offices 
only a few miles distant, are not delivered 
until next day, and are meanwhile car- 
ried far past their destination by trains 
that stop at every station, and carried 
back over the same ground on the 
following day, thus causing a delay in 
delivery in many cases of over 24 hours; 
and whether, in view of the injury thus 
done to the trade of the district, the 
Postmaster General will consider the 
advisability of continuing the Post 
Office sorting van on to Wick, or to 
Helmsdale at least ? 
_ ALORD or toe TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxwett, Wigtonshire): In the 
absence of the Postmaster General, I 
have to say that the answer of my right 
hon. Friend is as follows:—I am aware 
of the circumstances to which the hon. 
Member calls my attention. The incon- 
venience complained of has, I think, 
been much exaggerated. No evidence 
of injury to trade has been laid before 
me, and the correspondence affected is 
very smallin amouut. Having regard 


to the very large expenditure already 
incurred in maintaining the postal ser- 
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vice in this district, I cannot hold out 
any expectation that the sorting tender 
will again be run in the mail train north 
of Tain unless the railway company are 
propened to run it without requiring ad- 
itional payment. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the postal facili- 
ties, instead of having been increased, 
are decreased ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL: I am unableto 
express an opinion, as the matter does 
not affect the Department with which I 
am concerned. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Penrith whether he will consent to 
lay upon the Table of the House a copy 
of the correspondence which took se 
between the Oxford University Com- 
missioners and the Charity Commis- 
sioners as to the capital sum of £20,000, 

art of the endowment of the Rev. 

dward Meyrick, at Jesus College, 
Oxford, which it was proposed to deal 
with by a scheme under the Endowed 
Schools Act for the benefit of education 
in Wales? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): As far as the Charity Com- 
missioners are concerned, there is no 
objection to the presentation of the cor- 
respondence referred to. 


MILITARY BANDS AND POLITICS. 

Carrain SELWYN (Cambridge, 
Wisbech): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is a fact, as 
stated in an evening newspaper of the 
12th instant, that Mr. Dan Godfrey’s 
band will play in the Library of the 
National Liberal Club on the 26th in- 
stant; whether the band so described 
is one of the bands of Her 
Majesty’s Brigade of Guards; and, 
whether this band is to play by leave 
from the Military Authorities at political 
demonstrations ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am informed 
that the band which will perform on the 
occasion referred to is a private band, 
conducted by Mr. Dan Godfrey, jun., 
who is a civilian. 


EDUCATION IN WALES. 
Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he will 
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add tothe Report of Her Majesty’s In- 
tor for the Welsh Division the list 
of the attendances, grants earned, and 
the accommodation provided in each 
ublic elementary school within the 
ivision; also, whether he will issue in- 
structions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools in Wales embodying such of 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Elementary Education 
Act relative to the utilization of the 
Welsh language in elementary teaching 
in Wales as are embodied in the Edu- 
cation Code, or take some other means 
to make these provisions, unanimously 
approved by the Welsh people, 
ective ? 

*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxez, Kent, 
Dartford) : The Report of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector is in too forward a state of 
oe pene for this to be done now; but 

will consult the Stationery Office as to 
how far it might be possible to adopt 
the hon. Member’s suggestion on the 
next occasion. In regard to the second 
question of the hon. Member, I deeply 
regret the postponementof these changes 
which were welcomed with complete 
unanimity throughout Wales. They 
will, I trust, be introduced into the next 
Code. It will, however, be observed 
that in the Code of 1888 managers are 
empowered to submit to the inspector 
progressive schemes of lessons in the 
subjects named in the second schedule, 
and this provision does enable instruc- 
tion in all the class subjects to be 
adapted to the special circumstances of 
Welsh schools. Welsh, as the hon. 
Members are aware, is already recog- 
nized as a specific subject. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General if the Director 
of Public Prosecutions is justified under 
the present law in taking action in a 
case arising under ‘‘The Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1887,” if the circumstances 
indicate that the ends of justice are 
likely to be defeated, or if there is 
necessity for fresh legislation upon the 
subject ? 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The duties 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions 
are controlled by rules which came into 
force on the 25th day of January, 1886. 
Under these rules the Director can take 
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proceedings in any case in which a 

rosecution is, in his opinion, uired 
in the public interest, or the action of 
the Public Prosecutor is necessary to- 
secure the due prosecution of the 
offender; moreover, under these rules. 
the Secretary of State, or the Attorney 
General, can instruct the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to take up any par- 
ticular case. There is not, in my opinion, 
any necessity for fresh legislation. 


IRELAND—CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the claim, in 
the matter of Irish University Educa- 
tion, put forward in resolutions adopted 
by the Standing Committee of the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland, at a meet- 
ing held on the 21st of March last ; and, 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to adopt the 
measures necessary for removal of the 
grievances complained of in those reso- 
lutions? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The resolu- 
tions of the Standing Committee of the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland have, I 
believe, been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister and the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I have not seen a copy until 
to-day. The resolutions deal with many 
questions, and cover the whole field of 
education in Ireland. Without giving 
specific answers to the various points 
alluded to in them, 1 may say that 
some of them, notably higher education, 
have long been under the consideration 
of the Government, and in respect of 
these we hope to be able to make propo- 
sals to the House. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Have Training Colleges been in- 
cluded in the consideration of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, they 
have been; and something ought to be 
done with regard to them ; but I do not 
think they are to be put on the same 
level of interest as higher education. 


THE TRIAL OF FATHER M‘FADDEN. 
Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to exercise 
their strict legal right of selecting a 
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jury when Father M‘Fadden and 
others are tried at the adjourned Assizes 
at Maryborough, on the 16th of October 
next, with reference to the death of Sub- 
Inspector Martin ? 

r. A.J. BALFOUR: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to reply to this 
question. I am advised that the conduct 
of the prosecution is in the hands of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, who 
will take such course as he may deem 
necessary for securing the ends of justice. 

Sm J. SWINBURNE: Will the 
Attorney General be advised by Her 
Majesty’s Government in Council, or 
will he act entirely upon his own judg- 
ment, in causing jurorsto stand by? I 
hold in my hand a list of 200 jurymen 
summoned to try a charge of riot, of 
whom no less than 65 were ordered by 
the Crown to stand by, whereas the 
prisoners were only allowed to challenge 


six. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The matter 
rests entirely in the hands of the 
Attorney Veneral. 

Mr. W. MACDONALD (Queén’s 
County, Ossory): Is it true that n 
Maryborough, where the trial is to take 
place, only last week 27 special jurors 
were ordered by the Crown to stand by ; 
and that after the jury had been sworn 
one juror said, in open Court “ I object 
to trya man for his life, with a packed 
jury.” If this istrue, will not the right 
aly Gentleman exercise some influence 
with the Attorney General to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar state of 
things ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware whether the facts alleged by the 
hon. Member are true or not; but in 
any case they are exceedingly irrelevant, 
and would not form any justification for 
my interference here. 


MUZZLING OF DOGS. 

Srm HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether any order has yet 
been issued by the Privy Council as to 
the general muzzling of dogs through- 
out the country, in face of the fact of 
the large number of cases of rabies 
which have recently occurred ; and, if he 
will state what powers exist for the 
destruction of stray dogs by Local Autho- 
rities ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W.H.Smirz, Strand, West- 
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minster): It has not been deemed expe- 
dieut to pass a General Order at present ; 
but the Privy Council have issued an 
Order requiring the muzzling of all dogs 
within the Metropolitan Police District: 
(a@ radius of 15 miles from Charing Cross) 
from August 1 to December 31. The 
Returns of rabies in the Metropolis and 
neighbourhood during the first six 
months of 1889 show a steady increase: 
of the disease. The police in the Me- 
tropolis have power to destroy stray 
dogs; but Local Authorities generally 
have no such power under the Dogs 
Act of 1871, unless a mad dog, or a dog 
suspected of being mAd, is found within 
their jurisdiction. It is possible that 
some Local Acts may give Local Autho- 
rities greater power; but the Privy 
Council have no information on the 
subject. Under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878, the Privy Coun- 
cil can only sanction the detention, but 
not the destruction, of stray dogs. 
Str W. LAWSON: Has there been a. 

large increase of mad dogs ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
that there has been a large increase, but- 
there has been an increase. 


THE BANN DRAINAGE BILL. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanarkshire, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, after the vote of the 
House on Friday, the Government will 
re-consider their intention to proceed. 
with the Bann Drainage Bill this 
Session ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gentle- 
man must be well aware of the peculiar 
circumstances under which the vote on 
Friday was given, and the cause of the 
comparatively low score on this side of 
the House. The Government certainl 
see no reason to alter their intention wit 
regard to the Bill. 

Mr. PHILIPPS : What was the cause: 
referred to? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government will, during 
the Recess, take into serious considera- 


-tion the advisability of paying compen- 


sation for slaughter in ee 
out of a central fund, instead of county 
rates, having regard to the extreme un- 
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airness of the present system towards 
the agricultural interest ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): Do the Government possess 
any information as to any attempt to 
conceal cases of pleuro-pneumonia 
-owing to the fear of increasing the rates 
-of the locality where the cases occurred ; 
and whether, as the stamping out of 
pleuro-pneumonia is a matter of Im- 
perial interest, he will consider the 
advisability of charging the compensa- 
‘tion on the Imperial Exchequer ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The last question 
is one of which I can have no personal 
knowledge, and itis obvious that notice 
-of it should be given. With regard to the 
-question on the Paper, I have to say that 
the Government will be prepared during 
the Recess to take into consideration the 
—— to which my hon. and gallant 

riend has called attention ; but I would 
remind him that the question is not by 
any means a new one, and that it has 
more aspects than that which is put 
forward with justice. 


THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
New River Company are trying to 
enforce Section 70 of the Act of 1847, 
which gives power to water companies 
to collect the water rate one quarter in 
advance; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government will bring 
in a short Bill to repeal this section, or 
whether they will give facilities to a Bill 
for the above object if introduced by 
private Members ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Section 70 of the 
‘Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, provides 
that the water rates shall be paid in 
advance by equal quarterly payments. 
‘The section has almost invariably been 
incorporated since 1847 with every Local 
Act or Provisional Order by which Local 
Authorities or companies have been 
authorized by Parliament to make 
charges for the water supplied by them. 
It is also incorporated with the Public 
Health Act, 1875,.and therefore applies 
to cases where water is supplied by 
Sanitary Authorities under the general 
law. The power which the New River 
Company possess in this respect is there- 
fore in no way exceptional; and the 
wepeal of the section referred to would 
seriously affect the statutory rights of 
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the great majority of Corporations, 
Sanitary Authorities, and companies 
who supply water for domestic purposes. 
The Government have no intention of 
bringing in a Bill to repeal the section. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Has not the 
enforcing of the power in question 
pressed heavily on struggling rate- 
payers ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I am not aware 
of the fact ; but if it isso, the delay in 
enforcing the power shows the great 
moderation with which the company have 
exercised their rights. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS : I beg to give 
notice that I will move for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to abolish the section. 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CON- 
FERENCE, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can state to the House who 
will represent Great Britain at the 
International Maritime Conference, to 
be held at Washington in October ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
having regard to the technical character 
of many of the questions to be discussed, 
will either inatolla among the repre- 
sentatives two or more captains from 
the Merchant Service, who have had 
actual and recent experience of the 
present conditions under which signal- 
ling, whether in clear weather, or in 
fogs, or at night, has to be carried out 
in the North Atlantic, or will add to 
the number of official :epresentatives 
two or more assessors, of practical ex- 
perience, as above stated ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: It is intended 
that the British representatives shall 
include persons of the qualifications 
mentioned ; but the choice is not finally 
settled. 

Mr. CHANNING: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
part of the question ? 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON : It is intended 
to include two merchant captains. 

Mr. CHANNING: I will put a ques- 
tion on the same subject on Phu y: 


THE NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Sr SAMUEL WILSON (Ports- 
mouth): 1 beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what progress has been 
made with the construction of the new 
magazine rifle, or with the conversion of 
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the old ~ to the new pattern; and, 
whether the troops in Upper Egypt now 
repelling the attack of the dervishes, 
and those about to be sent there, will 
have the advantage of the improved 
weapon ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am glad to 
be able to say that satisfactory progress 
has been made with the new rifle. The 
preliminary stage of preparing all the 

auges for all the parts of the rifle has 
Senn necessarily a long one; but I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
contradicting a report which I have 
seen, that any change of pattern has 
been found necessary which will pro- 
duce any delay. The British troops on 
a) Nile will not be armed with the new 

@. 





LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS] (No. 199.) 


Reported from the Standing Oom- 
mittee on Law, &c., with Amendments. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 252.) 

Minutes of proceedings to be printed. 
(No. 252.) 

Bill, as amended in the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into Considera- 
tion upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
(Bill 332.) 


GRAND JURY OF KERRY CASE (RE- 
SERVED BY CHIEF BARON PALLES.) 


Copies ordered ‘‘ of the Case reserved by Chief 
Baron Palles as to the duty of the Grand Jury 
for the County of Kerry, assembled at the 
Summer Assizes, 1885, in relation to an applica- 
tion to them to present the sum of £3,192 11s. 4d. 
ander 43 and 44 Vic. c. 14, and 44 Vic. c. 38, 
together with the Schedules and Appendices 
attached thereto, and the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench thereon.” 

“And, of the Instructions issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Associated Cesspayers 
of the Baronies of Trughenacmy, Magunihy, 
Clanmaurice, Corkaguiny, and Iraghticonnor 
in the autumn of 1881, under the provisions of 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, regarding the proposed guarantee for the 
Fenit Pier and Harbour.’’—(Mr. Mahony.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
George Wyndham, esquire, for the 
Borough of Dover. 


MOTION. 


—o—— 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
On the Motion of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Bill to amend the Regulation of Railways Acts; 
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and for other ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Midhadl Hicks Beach and Baron 


aa De Worms. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 333.] 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


cmmeen Geen 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Order for Consideration of Special 
Report of Select Committee read. 


Special Report read. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Perhaps, as the Member of the Com- 
mittee out of whose examination of 
witnesses this case arose, the House will 
not consider that I am improperly in- 
truding myself if I make a brief state- 
ment before the Government say what 
course they intend to pursue. The 
House will be aware that the Select 
Committee on Friendly Societies madea 
special Report that, in their opinion, 
Richard Martin had conspired with other 
persons to deceive the Committee with 
false evidence. And the House will 
know that the Committee is one dealing 
with Friendly Societies under Section 
30 of the Act of 1875—that is, collecting 
Friendly Societies and Industrial Assur- 
ance Companies. The case that comes 
before the House now is in relation to 
one of the Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies, by which persons are assured 
for small amounts, collectors being em- 
ployed to collect at the houses of poor 
people. I think the inquiries of the 
Committee have already shown not only 
the necessity for the appointment of that 
Committee—which is now in its second 
year of work—but that there probably 
may be need for some more close exami- 
nation into the affairs of these Societies 
by a Royal Commission, and I hope the 
Government will follow up their good 
work on this question by getting such 
a Commission appointed. This speci 
Report of the Committee arises immedi- 


_ately out of the answers given to myself 


in the examination of Richard Martin, 
when he admitted that a cash book which 
he had handed in as one of the cash 
books of the company had been written 
out under the direction of himself and 
three other persons, whose names he 
gave, by the present secretary to the 


.| company, the writing out of the book 


beginning at 11 o’clock on the night 
before the sitting of the Committee and 
ending some time in the night, and this 
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book being, as the Committee are of 
opinion, and ‘as I am of opinion, con- 
cocted solely for the purpose of deceiving 
the Committee. It is because I trust 
the Government will do nothing to bring 
this man to the Bar of the House, but 
will take measures to bring him before a 
tribunal which I hope may be more fitted 
to deal with him, and with any others 
with whom he has conspired—if he has 
conspired with others, as I believe he 
has—that I desired to make this state- 
ment. It is clear that the House, in its 
judicial capacity, could deal with the case 
at once ; but I do not think the House 
acts best in its judicial capacity on state- 
ments made to it, nor do I think it is 
worthy of the dignity of the House to 
deal at its Bar with petty criminals who 
would be best dealt with by a Police 
Magistrate. This is a case in which, 
on the admission of the man himself— 
and I will not go outside his 
sworn answers, all the evidence 
having been taken on oath—he 
and some others paid a_ small 
sum of money—£500—for the purpose 
of reviving an old Assurance Company, 
#0 as to avoid that which the Legislature 
has decided shall be done in all these 
cases—namely, a deposit made of 
£20,000 to show dona fides on the part 
of those who go to the poor for their 
money. The whole of the transactions 
of this society, from the time of taking 
it over until now, have been so irregular 
in their character that unless they had 
been intended to be fraudulent the 
irregularity is inexplicable. The pre- 
miums have never been paid into any 
bankers, and the banking accounts on 
July lst, with something like 150,000 
policies out, show £3 2s. 6d. to credit at 
one bank and £3 13s. 6d. overdrawn at 
another. The witness gave most extra- 
ordinary answers. It is just to him that 
Ishould say thatthe Chairman of the Com- 
mittee has sent me a letter from Martin 
stating that his replies were given in a 
state of great mental confusion, but as 
his mental confusion extended over both 
sittings and only arose when he was 
confronted with inconvenient facts—for 
he was very distinct when he said he 
had = a sum of money on his shares, 
and his confusion only arose when asked 
how he had paid it and when he had 
paid it, and it turned out that he had 
not paid it at all—I suggest that there 
can be no escape on the ground of mental 
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confusion. The Yorkshire Provident 
Association, as it stands on the 
evidence reported to this House by 
the Committee, to be taken at its 
best is a society without any means 
whatever except £300, in two debentures 
—one at Burnley and the other at Leeds 
—has to face a vast liability to a large 
number of poor unfortunate people, who 
can never possibly get their money 
unless other unfortunate people can be 
induced to pay premiums. The thing is 
fraudulent from beginning to end. The 
mere fact that this man committed 
perjury at his examination will not, I 
hope, be treated as a breach of privilege. 
I trust the Government will think it 
right to appoint a Committee to examine 
into this special Report and the whole 

uestion connected with this Assurance 

ompany, and if it is possible todoit— 
as I believe it is— will send the case to 
a Court having criminal jurisdiction, so 
that there may be a full investigation 
into the frauds which I allege it has 
been attempted to perpetrate on poor 
people during the past three years. It 
is because I hope the House will not 
treat this as a question of privilege that 
I have taken leave to make this state- 
ment to the House before the Govern- 
ment submit their proposal. ° 

*Tuze ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I need 
scarcely assure the House that this 
special Report has received the most 
careful consideration of Fler Majesty’s 
Government; but I do not think it 
would be fitting or desirable that I 
should follow the hon. Member for 
Northampton into the merits of the 
case, as I feel that no expression of opinion 
should be given with regard to them 
until there has been a thorough examina- 
tion of the matter; though I have no 
doubt the hon. Member may have ample 
grounds for the opinion he has ex- 
pressed, it would not be well for the 
House to pronounce upon the conduct 
of this man or this society until after a 
full investigation. The Government 
have considered the evidence very care- 
fully, and I am bound to admit that 
there are circumstances connected with 
this man’s evidence, both with reference 
to the answers he gave and, I should 
think, the: manner in which he gave 
them, as well as the transactions in 
which he was concerned, which call for 
the fullest and strictest investigation. 
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It must be plain to everyone that the 
House cannot deal with the case, not 
having seen the book in which the 
entries were made. The book has very 
properly been sealed up for the purpose 
of belns kept intact until inquiry is 
made, and I gather that it is necessary 
that the matter should be sifted and 
investigated by further evidence. This 
House, fully assembled, is not fitted to 
deal with such evidence, and I, there- 
fore, do not think it necessary—though 
I admit the gravity of the matter—to 
give further reasons for the Motion I 
now submit. I venture tomove— 


‘That a Select Committee he appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the Yorkshire Provi- 
dent Assurance Company, to consider the 
special Report of the Select Committee on 
Friendly Societies, and to report to the House 
what action should be taken thereon.”’ 


I have ventured to put in the last words 
of the Motion because it has been on pre- 
vious occasions found inconvenient that 
the House should not receive somesugges- 
from the Select Committee. The ques- 
tion as to what action should be taken 
will be left open, and probably those 
who make the investigations will be the 
best able to offer a suggestion as to the 
course which should be followed. My 
reason for inserting the opening words 
is that I am not quite sure whether 
without special power the Committee 
would have power to inquire into the 


. special affairs of the Assurance Com- 


pany. It might be said they only 
had power to inquire into the 
general organization and the rules 
of the society. I think it is better 
that power should be given to the Com- 
mittee on the terms I have submitted. 


Ordered, “ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Yorkshire Provident Insurance Company, to 
consider the Special Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Friendly Societies, and to report to 
the House what action should be taken thereon.” 
—(Mr, Attorney General.) 


*Sirr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I think I am entitled now to move the 
names of the Committee. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Notice should 
be given. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As this is a matter 
of privilege, standing on the Paper as 
such, the hon. and learned Member is 


entitled to move the Committee without 
Notice. 


{Jury 15, 1889} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Solicitor General, Sir C. Russell, 
Mr. Forrest Fulton, Mr. F. W. Maclean, and 
Mr. Molloy be appointed the Committee.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I do not make 
any objection to the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as to the names 
he has given, but I think that in matters 
of this kind we ought not to lay down 
precedents that may be dangerous in 
the future. I do not see on the Notice 
Paper any intimation that this is a 
matter of privilege, and I rather under- 
stood that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton disclaimed treating it as a 
question of privilege, desiring that it 
should be dealt with otherwise with a 
view to its being made a criminal 
charge. That alters the case very 
materially, and I certainly think the 
House should not embark on the initia- 
tory stage of criminal proceedings 
without due notice. As to the names 
of the Committee, it is very material 
that we should reserve to the House 
generally its judgment, and particularly 
in cases of privilege. I hope the House 
will not imagine that I am saying this 
by way of captious objection to the 
names on the present proceeding. I 
only desire to impress upon the House 
the necessity of guarding precedents, for 
there might in future cases of breach of 
privilege be names suggested without 
notice, to which some might object and 
for which Members might like to sub- 
stitute other names. 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: I believe it will 
be held by the authorities that when 
evidence of the kind referred to by the 
hon. Member for Northampton has been 
given and a Committee has reported as 
the Friendly Societies Committee 
reported the question is treated as one 
of privilege. I admit that precedents must 
be carefully guarded, and if I had not 
understood that precedents were in favour 
of the course proposed, I would not 
have asked the Attorney General to 
make the proposal he has made. Even 
now if there is any desire that the 
nomination of the Committee should be 
postponed until to-morrow, there will 
be no hesitation on the part of the Go- 
vernment to accede to it. It is, how- 
ever, always desirable in these matters, 
to proceed with convenient haste, and if 
the matter is dealt with at once, it shall 
be on the distinct understanding that 
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this is not to be regarded as regulating 
future action. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): No one can complain of 
the spirit of this conversation. Per- 
haps you, Mr. Speaker, will say what 
the practice in these cases is. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Any case of per- 
jury before the Committee of this 

use is an offence which constitutes 
breach of privilege upon which the 

House could immediately take action. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
put the case before me the other day, 
and stated that he would move that 
the Report of the Committee be con- 
sidered to-day. It would have been 
more in order, perhaps, if the matter 
had been put on the Paper in a different 
form, and I had intended that it should 
be, so as to draw special attention to 
it—that is, with a line separating it 
from the other Orders of the Day. As, 
however, the question is one of privi- 
lege, the names of the Committee can 
be proposed immediately, although I 
do not say the course may not be 
objected to, if the House thinks proper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That, I think, is 
quite enough. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I would 
ne that the names of the hon. 

ember for Liverpool (Mr. W. F. 
Lawrence) and the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) be added 
to the Committee, as those Members 
have sat on the Friendly Societies Com- 
” mittee, and are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances ofthe case. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is for the 
House to say what other Members shall 
be on the Committee. The Govern- 
ment have no objection to the sugges- 
tion. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: I must say 
I think it would be better—and in this 
I believe I am expressing the views of 
the Chairman of the Friendly Societies 
Committee — if this Committee were 
oo ee of Members who would bring 
fresh minds to bear on the question. It 
should not be dealt with by those who 
are prejudiced—as I myself certainly 
am. 


The Select Committee was accordingly 
nominated of Mr. Solicitor General, Sir 
Charles Russell, Mr. Forest Fulton, 
Mr. Francis W. Maclean, and Mr. 
Molloy. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to call for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That three be the Quorum. 


BANN DRAINAGE [GRANTS, &c.] 
Resolution reported. 


‘‘ That it is expedient to make a free Grant, 
not exceeding the sum of £20,000, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, for de- 
fraying a part of the costs of any works to be 
executed under any Act of the present Session 
for the improvement of the Drainage of Lands, 
and for the prevention of Inundations within 
the catchment area of Lough Neagh and the 
Lower Bann, and also to authorize the Board 
of Works in Ireland to make advances, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, for the 
purposes of the said Act.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That this House doth agrée with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I feet 
called upon to oppose this Motion for a 
variety of reasons, one of which is that 
the Bill, if passed into law, would be 
practically inoperative. Though the Bill 
has only been introduced a short time, 
I find that on the 11th of July, 1889, a 
resolution was passed by one of the South 
Derry Boards of Guardians, interested in 
the district of the Bann, protesting 
against the scheme, and asking a num- 
ber of other Poor Law Boards to join 
with them in opposing it. 
time of this House should not be wasted 
in passing Bills which will be inopera- 
tive. A large amount of this money, if it 
is granted, will have to be expended in 
preliminary surveys and unremunerative 
work. It will be entirely thrown away, 
no benefit whatever accruing from it. 
As the Session is far advanced, I 
think it would be well if the Government 
withdrew the Bill and introduced a 
more carefully-considered measure at 
the commencement of a future Session. 
I beg leave to oppose the Motion. 


The House divided:—Ayes 153; 
Noes 95.—(Div. List, No. 205.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND 
BILL (No. 187) AND LOCAL GOVERN - 
MENT (SCOTLAND) SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY PROVISIONS BILL (No. 188). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


I think the — 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No. 187). 
A Clause (Special provisions as to 
service franchise occupiers, )—( Zhe Lord 


Advocate,)—brought up, and read the. 


first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I hoped in rising to have 
received from the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate some sign 
which would have rendered my remarks 
on this clause unnecessary, and I am 
sorry that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made no such sign. I am 
afraid that 1 must say a few words more 
in continuation of the discussion of Fri- 
day last. I wish to point out how large 
is the proportion of service franchise 
voters compared with the other voters 
of all kinds. In my own constituency, 
for example, out of 5,842 voters there 
are no fewer than 2,127 service voters, 
against 3,715 voters of all other kinds. 
The effect of the clause will be to give 
power to the employer to fine the 
employés for being on the register of 
voters for the County Council. There 
appears to me to be no adequate reason 
for placing an additional column on the 
Roll when no such additional column on 
the roll is required for Parliamentary 
voters. With regard to the second part 
of the clause, I consider it most objec- 
tionable. Let me take the case of ordi- 
nary farm servants. Large holdings are 
common in Scotland; there are farms of 
500 to 700 acres producing a rent of 
from £750 to £1,000 a year, upon which 
probably some 12 or 14 farm servants 
are employed, who will become voters 
under this Act. They will get the vote 
because they dwell in certain houses; 
but such houses are as much part of the 
farm as the stables and farm buildings, 
and it is impossible to separate them 
from the farm. They cost nothing to 
the farmer or occupier of the holding, 
but they have been built entirely by the 
capital of the landlord, and if relief is 
given in respect of them it should be 
given to those by whose capital they are 
maintained. An endeavour to separate 
them into separate holdings will prove 
a ridiculous, impossible, and useless 


task. In practical working, the clause: 


will either be a sham, or if it is put in 


{Jury 15, 1889} 
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force it will be used to gratify spite and 


|create quarrels between the employer 


and the employé. I shall therefore 
oppose the clause with all my power,and 
shall certainly press the opposition to a 
Division. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosgrtrson, Bute): It is only righ: 
that I should say a word upon this 
clause. I confess that I do not see that: 
it merits the hostility which the right. 
hon. Gentleman has manifested towards 
it. The Government have borne in 
mind what was said in the course of the 
Debates on the Second Reading concern- 
ing this point. Much that was said was 
very much to the purpose, and indicated 
a view not very different from the view 
we had ourselves. Then hon. Members 
were all agreed that the service fran- 
chise voters should, like all other voters, 
feel the rise and fall of rates; that they 
should have an interest in economy, and 
be brought into direct contact with the 
question of economy, in order that their 
conduct might be influenced thereby. 
On the other hand, it was pointed out 
by some hon. Members on the Opposition. 
side that the service voters did pay rates. 
indirectly to their masters. The Govern- 
ment examined the question, and found 
that there was a great deal to be said to 
sustain that allegation. They took it 
for granted that these men were paying 
rates because they had without question 
been put upon the Parliamentary roll. 
Take the case of the miners. In that 
case the rates undoubtedly enter into 
the computation as to what the miner 
shall receive in the shape of wages. 
The service covers a wide range of 
service, and a considerable number of 
miners are included. Then we say, 
‘If you have an arrangement with 
your master by which you are not liable. 
for rates, and there is a lump sum which 
covers the rates, there is no question 
about the matter; but if the master is 
paying your rates and you are paying 
nothing, directly or indirectly, then 
we shall have a right of relief against 
you.” Can anything be fairer than that? 
You have there a recognition of the rates. 
being indirectly paid, and when that is 
so the voter will never be asked for a 
farthing. Henceforward it may be 


necessary to say in the hiring that the 
wages shall cover the house and rates. 
The service men will all vote, and will 
not pay, except in those cases where they 
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are let off the rates and another person 
pays them. I think that, in the circum- 
‘stances, the Government have made a 
‘suitable arrangement of the matter. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I rise to answer the some- 
what mild remarks of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite. Many of 
us on this side of the Taian have no 
objection, in fact we rather approve of 
the first half of the clause, which pro- 
vides that the amount of rates paid by a 
service franchise house shall be entered 
in the rate book. But we object to the 
second half as an unnecessary inter- 
ference between employersand employed 
—between the relations of the man who 
rents a main block of buildings and the 
asan who occupies a single cottage in 
the block. If there is any meaning at 
all in the last half of the clause it is 
that the Government still adhere to the 
principle that the personal payment of 
rates, or the liability in certain circum- 
stances to personal payment, is in some 
sense a guarantee that a man is a good 
citizen and fit to vote. This clause does 
not carry out that principle fully ; but it 
does so in a manner which gives no 

ruarantee from a public point of view. 

ut it gives the master a hold over the 
man, without giving the slightest guaran- 
tee that the man is a solvent ratepayer. 
On this side of the House we object 
to the recognition of the principle alto- 
gether. There is a large and increas- 
ing number of us who object to the prin- 
ciple of ratepaying being a qualification 
for the franchise. The clause as it stands 
will considerably weight the Bill; it 
will give a good deal of trouble; and 
it is an unnecessary interference with 
the private relations of the employer and 
the employed. I think the Government 
will do well to leave the matter alone. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 164 ; 
Noes, 129.—(Div. List, No. 206.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this Clause 
‘be added to the Bill.” 


*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanarkshire, 
N.): I beg to move an Amendment 
to the clause by leaving out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ entry,” in line 9. 
It has been the distinction between 
Scotland and England for a very long 
time that in England the fact that a man 
was rated to the poor was regarded as a 
mecessary qualification for the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, whereas in Scotland 


Ur. J. P. B. Robertson 
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that was not so. There wasaconsiderable 
conflict of opinion in Scotland when the 
last Reform Act was passed. By the old 
definition of a dwelling-house in the 
Act of 1868 as the foundation of house- 
hold su , the word dwelling-house 
was defined as premises in respect of 
which a man was rated to the poor. That 
provision was repealed in 1884, and all 
reference to the rating was taken out. 
Many Members of the House are aware 
that it was largely due to the efforts of 
Scotch Members and other people ac- 
quainted with the affairs of Scotland, 
that the service franchise was admitted 
into that measure at all. It was pointed 
out that if that were not done a large 
part of the very best citizens of Scotland 
would be deprived of the right of voting. 
The principle having been to the fullest 
extent given effect to by the Act of 1854, 
it is attempted in this clause to go back 
upon it and to say that a man shall not 
enjoy the right to vote for a member 
of the Council unless his employers re- 
port that he has paid his rates for the 
house he occupied. That is a double 
mistake, because, in the first place, it 
refers to the necessity of paying rates, 
which is foreign to the Scotch system; 
and, secondly, because it puts it into the 
power of the master to insist upon that 
payment. And there is not the slightest 
doubt that the exercise of that influence 
by the employers at elections would 
have a most disturbing, and, I may say, 
a most corrupting effect ujion the result 
of the elections. Upon tis ground I 
move to leave out all the words after 
line 9. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
new Clause, to leave out all the words 
after line 9.—{ Mr. Donald Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be heft out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
say that I could not follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his argument. 
The first nine lines of the clause would 
be absolutely useless without the follow- 
ing part of it; and I would suggest to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
this is a very difficult way of — a 
question which has been already de- 
cided. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 
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*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): 
I beg to withdraw the clause which 
stands on the Paper in my name. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): The 
clause which stands in my name is one to 
do away with an anomaly which exists 
between some of the large boroughs 
of Scotland and what are called Royal 
boroughs. The borough of the division 
which I have the honour to represent 
contains 55,000 inhabitants, but it has 
not the privileges of a Royal borough 
some of which do not contain a tenth 
part of the population. The only point 
on which such large boroughs are in 
touch with the County Authorities is in 
the levying of small rates. I am glad 
to state that this matter has been 
arranged, with the concurrence of the 
hon. Member for South Lanark, who, all 
through this Bill, has acted as guardian 
of the interests of the county, and you 
may assume, therefore, that on the part 
of the County Authorities there are no 
objection to this clause being added to 
the Bill. I am sure I may appeal to the 
sense of fairness and justice of the Lord 
Advocate, and ask him to add this clause 
to the Bill. 


New Clause (Royal Burghs,)—( Mr. 
John Wilson) —brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


*Mr. HOZIER: I hope the Govern- 
ment will see their way to accepting 
this clause of my hon. Friend, and Iam 
fully authorized to say that the County 
Authorities of Lanarkshire see no 
objection to the proposal which is con- 
tained in it. 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I rise 
at once for the purpose of saying that 
the Government cannot accept this 
Amendment. The question was mooted 
in an earlier part of the Bill, and I then 
announced that I opposed any change in 
the status of the Royal burghs, and to 
that position I must adhere. I resisted 
the proposals which came from the side 
of Glasgow as I now resist this proposal ; 
and I cannot say that I see any substan- 
tial reasons, on the merits of this pro- 
posal, which would induce us to confer 
on police boroughs of the size referred 
to a status which they do not possess. 
*Mz. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I confess that my 
sympathies are with the view taken by 
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the Lord Advocate, and perfectly appre- 
ciate his position as to the way in which 
this proposal would affect Glasgow and 


it ; but, being free from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s responsibilities, I cannot 
but agree with my hon. Friend 


who has moved the new clause; and I 


for he has very modestly put it that a 
police burgh shall be a burgh having not 
less than 30,000 population. [ cannot 
see why there should not be some self- 
governing limit laid down, so that every 
community above that limit should have 
self-governing powers. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. HOZIER: I beg to move the 
new clause which stands in my name, 
the reason for which is that the Act can 
be more efficiently carried out in larger 
areas than the burghs. 


New Clause (Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act)—( Mr. Hoszter)—brought 
up, and read the first time. © 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This is 
undoubtedly an important subject ; but I 
would suggest to my hon. Friend that the 
clause he proposes is not the most con- 
venient way of raising the question. 
The question is, whether the Acts of 
Parliament relating to the health of 
cattle can best be enforced in districts 
of the existing size or not; and on this 
subject there are great differences of 
opinion. On the one hand, the smaller 
Local Authorities are very jealous of 
their existing privileges; and, on the 
other hand, there is a growing opinion 
that the areas are too small for the 
efficient working of the Acts. However, 
be that as it may, this is not a question 
of local government, ‘but of the law re- 
lating to the health of cattle, and ought 
not to be brought up incidentally on a 
question touching the municipal privi- 
leges of burghs, but should rather be 
dealt with on a review of the best 
methods of carrying out those Acts. 
Therefore, seeing that agricultural ques- 
tions are at the present time coming for- 
ward for discussion, I would suggest 
that my hon. Friend should reserve this 
proposal for some occasion on which it 
can be more deliberately and more 





appropriately considered. 
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some of the big burghs grouped around 


would even go further than he has done, : 
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*Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I 
agree in thinking it desirable that such 
.a Committee as has been suggested 
should be appointed, as there is a stron 
feeling that the powers of the Loc 
Authorities in the smaller burghs are 
not sufficient ; but I think there is much 
force in what the Lord Advocate has 
said, and I hardly think the clause can 
be practically dealt with in this Bill. 
For instance, it contains no provision 
with regard to the expenses that 
would necessarily be incurred by the 
Joint Committee, and unless some 
such provision were made _ there 
would be difficulty in carrying out 
the clause. I hope the new Minister of 
Agriculture will take the question up, as 
it is one of great importance to agricul- 
turists. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
am in some doubt as to the way in which 
I should give my vote ; but I think there 
is some reason in what the Lord Advo- 
cate has said; and I would point out 
that the Bill already deals with this 
question in regard to burghs of a certain 
size, many of which would be glad to 
be thrown into the counties, but would 
be sorry to have the interference of the 
counties in these matters, unless the 
counties bore their fair share of the 


expense. 

“Mtn. HOZIER: In view of the 
appointment of a Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and after what has been said by 
the Lord Advocate and others, I ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. O. BOLTON (Stirling): I have 
now to move the clause which stands on 
the Paper in my name. I understand 
that the last payment of the grant in 
aid will take place in November next, 
and that the first payment from the 
share of the Probate Duty and licenses 
coming to Scotland will not occur until 
after the termination of the year ending 
March 31, 1891. I am not sure whether 
the Secretary for Scotland should not be 
the person indicated as charged with the 
duty here imposed instead of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue; but I 
hope the clause will not be refused by 
the Lord Advocate on that ground. 


New Clause (Local Taxation, Licenses, 
and Probate Duty Payments,)—(r. 
Bolton,)— brought up, and read the first 
time. 


fOOMMONS} 








(Scotland) Bill. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I would 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that, as 
it seems to me, there is no need for this 
clause. I ought, perhaps, first of all to 
remind the hon. Member that I under- 
took on a previous occasion that theques- 
tion of the provision of the necessary 
funds should be considered, and that is 
now being done; and whatever course 
may be taken with regard to the local 
distribution of the money, the difficulty 
which has occurred in England will not 
occur in Scotland, where it fortunately 
happens that the bulk of the License 
Duties are payable in May, so that 
about that time the authorities would be 
in a position to make the required pay- 
ments. The County Councils’ financial 
year begins on the 15th May, and con- 
sequently they would be in funds in due 
time. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR(OClackmannan): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman state 
what proportion of the money comes in 
in May? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can- 
not give the precise amount; but the 
proportion of the License Duties paid 
in Scotland in May is very lar 60 
large that there can be no deficit in 
regard to these funds. 


Mr. J. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick): Ican confirm what the Lord 
Advocate has stated—namely, that the 
bulk of the License Duties are paid in 
May; and the hon. Member for Stirling- 
shire may, therefore, be satisfied that 
the County Councils will have sufficient 
funds to meet all requirements. 

Mr. J.C. BOLTON: The explanation 
of the Lord Advocate is quite satisfactory 
as far as it goes; but I would point out 
that there is nothing in the Bill requir- 
ing the payment of the money. Take 
the Probate Duty: I do not see how a 
division is to be made until the total 
amount to be divided is known; and 
the same remark may apply to the 
License Duties. I think there ought to 
be some provision in the Bill authorizing 
the payment. If the Lord Advocate in- 
cludes some such provision I shall be 
satisfied. 

Toe SECRETARY vo Tue 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
That question was carefully considered, 
and it was deemed unnecessary to insert 
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any provision in regard to it in this Bill. 
The ury will have power to make 
payment in round sums from time to 
time, and I believe the money will be 
given earlier than if this clause were 
passed. Payments may be made in 
June, November, January, and Febru- 
ary. 

Mr. BOLTON: That being so, I beg 
to withdraw the clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): The new clause which I am about 
to propose is one of the new clauses 
brought forward on behalf of Lanark 
and Renfrew with a view to preserving 
their status quo. I quite understand it is 
the intention of the Government that 
nothing shall be done in this Bill which 
will, in the slightest degree, prejudice 
the consideration of the question of the 
extension of the boundaries of the City 
of Glasgow, which will be brought on 
again next Session. The Lord Advocate 
has already consented to a clause which 
deals automatically with the representa- 
tion of these particular districts, and I 
think it desirable that the financial 
arrangements should be dealt with as 
proposed in my new clause. I desire 
that this boundary question shall not be 
prejudged in any way; but simply to 
secure that the money applicable to the 
territory in dispute shall remain in the 
control of the Secretary for Scotland 
until the whole question has been 
decided by Parliament. 


New Clause (Payments to Lanark and 
Renfrew, )— (Mr. Caldwell)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that I 
cannot accept this Amendment. The 
proposal of the hon. Member would tie 
up until some future period—until, in 
fact, the settlement of the dispute as to 
the boundaries of Glasgow —a consider. 
able sum of money. I may, however, 
say, for the information of hon. Members 
opposite, that we propose to accept a 
general saving clause—not naming 
Glasgow or any other Pe 
that nothing in the Bili shall prejudice 
any application made in any part of the 
country for any extension of boundaries, 
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nor shall it prejudice the answer made 
to such application. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I think the 
last object of Glasgow would be to 
deprive any neighbouring county of the 
advantages of self-government. I think 
the course suggested by the Lord 
Advocate is reasonable and sufficient 
to meet the demands of the Glasgow 
Corporation. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): In rising to propose 
the clause which stands in my name, [ do 
not intend to xo into the whole question 
of the payment of Municipal Councillors, 
because 1t involves the same principle 
as the payment of Members of this 
House. But I wish to say a few words 
on this subject, and to explain that my 
reason for bringing this clause forward 
is that I desire to provide for the 
expenses of those who will take part in 
the County Government of the future. 
I presume that the Government have 
introduced this Bill in deference to a 
popular wish, and in order to place 
County Administration on a more 
popular basis; and it seems to me it 
would be impossible to secure real 
popular representation unless some 
small salary were provided to meet 
the expenses which would be in- 
curred by such working men as may 
happen to be elected in the County 
Councils. The proposition contained in 
my clause is that a day’s salary shall be 
granted, together with travelling ex- 
penses. I think that that is a moderate 
proposal. It would not place a large 
burden on the rates, while it would meet 
a popular want. I am not often fond of 
precedent ; but in this House it is some- 
times necessary to have precedents, in 
order, I suppose, to strengthen the back 


sinews of the knees of the weaker: 


brethren. There is a precedent in regard 
to thisclause. The Lord Advocate will 
correct me if I am not right in stating 
that for a considerable time in Scotland 
men who are required to serve on juries 
have been allowed to claim their ex- 
penses for the day. 
Maz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : In Civil 
cases. ; 
*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Then we have this precedent—that men 
required to serve in Oivil cases are 
allowed to claim their day’s expenses. 
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Mz. J.P. B. ROBERTSON : Yes; ten 
shillings a day. 

*Mz. OCUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
That, then, I quote asa precedent in 
favour of my proposition. I know it is 
considered by Meubes of this House 
that the payment of members of Muni- 
cipal Authorities for their services in- 
volves a eay which is not generally 
acceptable. ut there are certain in- 
stances I will bring shortly before the 
attention of hon. Members which I think 
may weigh in some degree with the 
Members of the Committee. We have 
two or three Members sent specially to 
this House to represent the Trades 
Unions, and their maintenance here costs 
an undue and unfair tax upon members 
of their particular trade. Now, I wish 
to interest the working classes in the 
Municipal Administration of Scotland, 
but I do not think it right, if working 
men are found willing to take their part 
in this work, that the trades to which 
they belong should be called upon to 
support them. In the London County 
Council there is a working class repre- 
sentative who was elected by the citizens 
of Battersea—I mean Mr. John Burns 
—who has had to be paid by his fellow 
working men, although it is admitted 
that he has proved one of the most use- 
ful members of the Council, and has 
rendered very valuable service. I pre- 
sume it is hoped that in Scotland working 
men will find seats on the County 
Councils ; and in order that no difficulty 
shall be placed in the way of the attain- 
ment of that end, I venture to move the 
clause which stands in my name. 


New Clause (Payment of travelling 
expenses of members of County Coun- 
cils,) — (Mr. Cuninghame Graham,) — 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
admit that the hon. Member has ad- 
vanced his argument with great modera- 
tion and clearness ; but the Government 
cannot entertain his proposal, neither 
do I think that the precedents he has 
quoted are in any way germane to the 
present proposal. I hope the Committee 
will not be drawn into the discussion of 
subjects of this kind. The question of 
whether we should give remuneration 
to persons for the discharge of public 
duties is a general one which cannot be 
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raised now, and it ought not to be 
decided on without mature considera- 
tion. 

*Mrz. OCAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I agree with the Lord Advocate in so 
far as the actual payment for attendance 
in the discharge of public duties is con- 
cerned, but I think that there is some- 
thing” in the question of travelling ex- 
penses. This point was considered last 
year when the House was en in 
the discussion of the English Bill; but 
we have from the first declined to be 
bound by that precedent. It may happen 
that suitable persons for election on the 
County Councils may live a considerable 
distance from the county town, and it 
therefore seems to me desirable that 
their necessary travelling expenses 
should be paid. I do not see how that 
practice could be abused to any —_ 
extent, while it would undoubtedly 
have the effect of enlarging the choice 
of the electorate, and not in the least 
degree prejudice the larger question 
which, I quite a with the Lord 
Advocate, we could hardly touch on this 
occasion—namely, the general question 
whether for public services rendered 
direct remuneration should be given. 
If my hon. Friend will eliminate from 
his clause the proposal to pay a day’s 
wages, and codhbs his proposal to the 
payment of reasonable and necessary 
travelling expenses, I shall be ready 
to support him. 

*Mr. OC. GRAHAM: I will certainly 
modify my proposal, and beg therefore 
to ask leave to withdraw my clause in 
order to submit the modified proposal. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


New Clause, 


“Members attending County Council meet- 
ings or attending Committee meetings, or 
performing duties in connection with the 
Council, shall be entitled to claim reasonable 
travelling expenses,” — (Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham),— the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Dr. CLARK: Are we to understand 
that the Government are as much 
opposed to the payment of travel- 
ling expenses as of salary, and are not 
prepared to compromise the question? 
This point would not, of course, arise in 
connection with burgh administration; 
but when a man has to travel 50, 60, or 
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80 miles—partly by rail, partly by 
steamer, an y by road—I think, 
unless you make some provision for the 
payment of expenses, you will seriously 
limit the choice of many districts in their 
representatives. If you intend that the 
County Councils shall be composed of 
the best men in the county, irrespective 
of social position, the only way to secure 
that will be to pay their travelling ex- 
penses; because a charge of, say, £1 
per journey would prove a serious tax 
upon the smaller class of farmers who 
may be expected to act as the represen- 
tatives of rural districts, especially in 
the Highlands. I hope that the Lord 
Advocate will look at this matter 
altogether apart from the general ques- 
tion of the payment of Members, for 
unless some such concession as this is 
made we shall have the rural districts 
represented solely by urban residents. 
I ese the Government, therefore, will 
reconsider their decision, and at any rate 
make provision for long and costly 
journeys. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I, too, 
hope that the Government will give 
way. Take the case of the burghs I 
represent. They will have to send 
representatives to the County Councils, 
and as they will have to travel a con- 
siderable distance to the county town, 
and unfortunately the burghs are served 
by a monopolist railway which charges 
heavy fares, the travelling expenses will 
be a severe tax on the representatives 
selected. The smaller burghs will, no 
doubt, be insufficiently represented on 
the County Councils unless the Govern- 
ment acquiesce in this moderate pro- 
posal. 

Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Oro- 
marty): Unless the Government give 
way on this point we in the Highlands 
will be practically unrepresented on the 
County Councils. In my county, repre- 
sentatives, if chosen, will have to travel 
by sea and land, by boat, by railway, 
and by coach, and sometimes on foot, a 
distance of 100 or 120 miles. How 
can it be expected a poor man will go 
that distance and pay his own expenses, 
when the Government are giving so little 
work to the County Councils? The re- 
sult will, in fact, be that the outlying 
districts will be unrepresented. The 
representative of the Island of Lewis 
will have to spend a couple of days in 
travelling in order to attend the County 
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Council meetings, and is it to be expected 
anyone will do that unless the out of 
pase expenses are paid ? I think the 

overnment will be doing a serious in- 
— to the people of the West High- 

ands, where distances are so great and 
locomotion so difficult and so expensive, 
if they reject this Amendment. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
thoroughly sympathize with the object 
of the clause ; but I do not see how any 
means of paying the travelling expenses 
of County Councillors can be adopted 
without recognizing a principle which 
Parliament has not yet sanctioned. I 
should be glad to find it possible to de- 
vise some way of preventing cases of 
unusual hardship ; but any such means 
must be carefully safeguarded from 
forming a precedent in the matter. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen): In 
the case of the county I represent, it 
will be necessary for some of the mem- 
bers of the County Council to travel 50 
or 60 miles. I think the proposal em- 
bodied in the Amendment is a very 
reasonableone. The Lord Advocate says 
it introduces a new principle; but he 
must remember that we are introducin 
into Scotland for the first time Municip 
Government in the counties. Scotch 
counties are exceptionally situated; in 
some districts the population is very 
sparse ; and I am quite satisfied that the 
people of Scotland would be willing to pay 
reasonable travelling expenses for those 
who attend the meetings of the County 
Council. I admit that the question of 
also allowing a day’s wages would be 
fraught with considerable difficulty, but 
that has now been withdrawn ; andI hope 
the Government will take a wider view 
of the clause as it has been modified, 
for I believe the ~~ involved will 
prove as acceptable in the Lowlands as 
in the Highlands. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I may point out that the principle has 
already been adopted in some of the 
Scotch burghs, as the Glasgow Oor- 
poration maintain two or three carriages 
to take the baillies from their houses to 
their municipal duties. I believe also 
that in the junketting the Town Councils 
take when inspecting waterworks and 
lighthouses, in addition to reasonable 
travelling expenses, substantial refresh- 
ments are provided. 

Mr. SER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I have listened to the re- 
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marks of the Lord Advocate with con- 
siderable interest. I would ask the 
Government to specially consider the 
case of the county I represent, and also 
the County of Ross. I am sure they wish 
the crofters to be represented on the 
County Councils; but it will not be 
possible unless their travelling ex- 
penses are paid. 

*Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, East): I trust 
that the Oommittee will not be 
satisfied with the somewhat vague 
assurances given by the Lord Advo- 
cate. On this occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman has failed to grapple 
with the practical difficulty laid before 
him, so afraid is he lest the House 
should furtively recognise a principle 
which may have a wider application in 
the future. Iam not at all afraid of 
wider applications of the principle con- 
tained in the Amendment; and, whether 
or not the clause is accepted, I hope the 
principle will be heard of again on a 
much larger scale. For the purposes 
of this discussion it is sufficient 
that we should confine our attention 
to the special difficulties peculiar 
to local circumstances in Scotland. 
These can be dealt with on their own 
merits without regard to the wider 
application of the principle. It has 
been pointed out by one of my hon. 
Friends that you are establishing an 
entirely new kind of representative body, 
altogether differing from the Councils 
which exist in boroughs—a body 
which will represent a very wide area, 
between extreme portions of which and 
the centre there are often imperfectly de- 
veloped means of communication. Now, 
if a body of that kind is to be really 
representative and to perform its duties 
to the satisfaction of the constituencies 
and of public opinion, the Government 
must make some provision for the prac- 
tical difficulties which are peculiar not 
only to the Highlands, but more or less 
to the whole of Scotland. Otherwise 
these County Councils will not be repre- 
sentative in the best sense of the word, 
because either a large number of people 
will be artificially excluded from sitting 
upon them, or their management will 
fall into the hands of cliques and com- 
mittees. I certainly think this moderate 
proposal will commend itself to the vast 
majority of Scotch Members, and I 
therefore trust that the Government 
will reconsider their decision. 


Mr. Fraser- Mackintosh 
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Dr. MACDONALD: In the High- 
lands some County Councillors will have 
to travel very long distances to attend 
the meetings of the Council. Some, in- 
deed, will have to be away from home 
for days. Surely it is not reasonable to 
ask men to do this for nothing. 

Mr. A. SU(HERLAND (S8uther- 
land): I desire to support what has 
been advanced in favour of this 
Amendment. The improved system 
of Local Government provided by 
this measure will practically be 
of no avail unless this Amendment 
is carried. Owing tothe great distances 
which County Councillors will have to 
travel the people will be entirely ex- 
cluded from representation. I hope the 
Government will see their way to accede 
to the Amendment, because its accept- 
ance is of vital importance to many parts 
of Scotland. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON: I 
beg to support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. It seems to me the 
Lord Advocate desires to give way, if 
he can; but he does not like the wide 
application of this principle. Will the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman agree 
to the principle being applicable to the 
crofter counties? | Opposition Cries of 
‘“No!”’] I am speaking in the interes 
of the Highland counties. If you can 
get the wider issue I should be glad to 
support you; but if you cannot, let us 
have the narrow issue. 

*Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
As the Representative of an Island 
constituency, I am happy to support 
all that has been urged in favour 
of some remuneration being given 
to members of County Councils attending 
meetings. Under the provisions of the 
Supplementary Bill a very considerable 
quorum is required. Unless some re- 
muneration is given the result may often 
be that a quorum will not be obtained, 
and that those who do attend the meet- 
ings will have to go away, leaving the 
business of the county undone. Gentlemen 
will not willingly undertake a long jour- 
ney unless they feel reasonably certain 
that a quorum will attend, and that satis- 
factory business will bedone. I hope the 
Lord Advocate will see his way to accede 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &.): 
I desire to say a few words with 
regard to the insidious proposal 
which comes from my hon. Friend 
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(Mr. Macdonald Oameron) who is a 
Highland. Member. One is dispos 
to be conciliatory to the Highlanders, 
but I do not think we ought to allow 
the Lowlanders to be thrown over for the 
purpose of giving 8 
the Highlanders. hat is good for the 
Highlands is good for the Lowlands. 
It must be remembered that there is a 
large number of counties in the Low- 
lands where long distances will have to 
be travelled. This is so in Dumfries, 
for instance. There are many parts of 
that county in which there is no 
adequate railway communication, and 
in which considerable distances have to 
be covered by road. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is that I hope there will 
be no attempt to separate the Highlands 
and Lowlands; but that we shall all 
stand shoulder to shoulder, for the pur- 
pose of seeing whether we cannot get 
this advantage at the hands of the 
Government. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, East) : 
I join with my hon. Colleagues in 
pressing the desirability of the Govern- 
ment assenting to this Amendment. 
The Lord Advocate seems to fear that 
the principle advocated will spread 
to other regions than those in ques- 
tion, but the proposition is simply 
to pay the travelling expenses of mem- 
bers of County Councils going to and 
from meetings. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is alarmed lest such 
a concession would lead in the direction 
of the principle of the payment of mem- 
bers for their services. e two things 
are totally different. In the one case 
the proposal is to pay members for the 
services which they render to the com- 
munity; but surely it is a totally 
different matter to make a payment that 
shall make it possible for members to 
render services to the community. That 
is all that is proposed by this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I have nothing 
to add to the arguments on the general 
question ; but I must point out that in 
any case special provision should be 
made for the Highland counties. Par- 
liament has admitted that there is ex- 
ceptional distress in the Highlands. 
Surely there would be nothing inconsis- 
tent in accepting this Amendment so far 
as the Highlands are concerned. It 
must be borne in mind that there is 
hardly a single railway in the Highland 
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counties, and that therefore Oounty 


ed | Councillors will be put to much greater 


expense and trouble in attending meet- 
ing of the Council than their fellows in 
the Lowlands. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: If the proposal is 
somewhat novel the circumstances are 
also novel. The case of Town Councils 
cannot possibly be regarded as a prece- 
dent. the first place Town Ooun- 
cillors live in the burgh, and certain of 
their expenses are paid out of the 
Commonhood. It is of very great im- 
portance that all the outlying districts 
of counties should be represented on 
the Oouncil; but this will not be pos- 
sible unless some such an Amendment 
as this is adopted. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow): I 
would suggest that all those who have 
to travel beyond a certain distance 
should be entitled to have their ex- 
penses paid—say 20 miles. 

Dr. CLARK: I trust the Lord Advo- 
cate will, in any event, allow the clause 
to be read a second time, so that what- 
ever modifications may be deemed 
desirable may be inserted in it. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 105; 
Noes 188.— (Div. List, No. 207.) 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON : I 
beg to move to report Progress, not for 
the purpose of delaying the discussion of 
the Bill, but simply for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the Lord Advo- 
cate to the votes of Scotch Members in 
the Division just taken. It appears 
from calculations private Members have 
made that 42 Scotch Members voted for 
the clause and only 10 against it. I shall 
certainly bring the subject up again on 
Report, and I trust that between now 
and then the Lord Advocate will consider 
whether he cannot concede the point we 
have contended for for the Highland 
counties if he cannot for the whole of 
Scotland. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): The importance of the question 
which is raised by the clauses I have 
placed on the Table is so great, andit isso 
thoroughly understood in the country, 
that my remarks need bear no propor- 
tion to the length of the clauses. There 
is no question upon which the people of 
Scotland have given their opinion with 
greater clearness than upon the subject 
of taking up land, if necessary by com- 
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pulsion, for the public good. In my 
clauses I believe will be found the 
kernel of land law reform—namely, 
that the authorities created by this Bill 
should have the power where necessary 
to check careless or mischievous use of 
land, and to secure the full development 
of industry and agriculture. I quite 
recognize it may be held that the owners 
of property should be left in peaceable 
enjoyment of their rights, and free from 
vexatious interference, and that it would 
not be wise, perhaps, at the outset, 
that our local Councils should plunge 
into great schemes of land speculation 
without any supervision whatever. I 
look more to the cultivation of the soil 
by a system of individualism, than by a 
system of co-operation ; but I believe the 
County Authorities may be trusted in 
most cases to use such rights as I pro- 
pose should be conferred upon them 
with discretion. I believe that legisla. 
tion of this character will give a stimulus 
to careless or incompetent landlords to 
recognize the duties and responsibilities 
which attach to the ownership of land. 
There is the question of feus for build- 
ing and industrial purposes, and I could 
give many instances in which such feus 
have been refused by landowners in fish- 
ing villages and localities where such 
facilities are necessary for the due de- 
velopment of local industry. If this ques- 
tion were dealt with in this Bill, it would 
lead to some system of cheap registra- 
tion oftitle. Taking an existing rent at 
half-a-crown a year, a feu for permanent 
tenure might be obtained for £5; such 
a reform is possible. Then as regards 
gardens and small holdings, these have 
not been developed as they ought to 
have been under the present land 
system. It is impossible for an exten- 
sive system of small holdings to be 
created where the cultivation of land is 
carried on under Jandlord and tenant, 
because the expenditure upon permanent 
buildings and other improvements is so 

eat, that it becomes almost impossible 
or the landlord to equip a large number 
of small holdings; but there is no doubt 
that anything that would increase the 
number of small holdings would be a 
benefit to agriculture and an improve- 
ment of our social system. At present 
there is not a sufficient admixture of 
small holdings in Scotland. I may 
refer to the Highlands and show that 
something more extended is possible, 
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and has been done there for the creation 
of small holdings, and therefore the 
Government might well accept my 
clause. Under the Orofters Act there 
was introduced a system of compulsory 
leases in the Highlands, and that means 
that by the Land Court land may be 
taken at a compulsory rent from the 
nominal owners, the right to the occupa- 
tion of which had been previously re- 
fused. If this system were carried out 
without restriction, it would lead to the 
abolition of private proprietorship in 
land. With restrictions it has been 
shown to be unworkable, and the diffi- 
culties have been proved to exist, and 
hence the passing of the Orofters Act. 
It is evident that some safer plan, some 
other alternative must be discovered, 
for meeting this Highland land diffi- 
culty, or a Land Act must be introduced 
next Session, and that I think is not an 
object Her Majesty’s present advisers 
have in view. The result of compulsory 
leasing means possibly the loss of 
capital value. Under asystem of expro- 
priation the capital value of the land is 


reserved ; therefore, having accepted - 


this principle of leasing in the High- 
lands, I cannot see why Her Majesty’s 
Government should not appreciate 
from their point of view the prin- 
ciple contained in expropriation. I have 
spoken of the difficulties of feuing, and 
in regard to this there are special con- 
siderations in the Highlands. I donot 
agree always with some of the represen- 
tations made of the enormous extent of 
land available for cultivation and lying 
waste in the Highlands, but 1 do know 
cases where land is lying waste and 
where it is desirable in the interest of 
the community to check scandals of this 
character by reserved powers, which 
would not come into operation unless the 
proprietor declined to avail himself of 
the opportunity of doing the right 
thing, and in that case there would be 
the remedy securely safeguarded. It 
would form a far-reaching security for 
the rights of property and for rights not 
less important, the rights of the people 
I would ask the Government to think 
twice before they reject my proposal, 
becauseif the question is approached by 
them in the same spirit as that in which 
they dealt with the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh, 
in regard to rights of way, I warn them 
they are fostering bad times for land- 
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owners whose interests they imagine 
they are securing. 

Another New Clause (County Council 
to have power to take land,)—(Jr. 
Murrs Ferguson,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The hon- 
Gentleman has introduced a very large 
and important subject in this clause 
by which he proposes to impose a still 
further duty on County Councils. I 
desire at the outset to say that I ap- 
proach the consideration of this ques- 
tion in a completely friendly spirit, and 
the observations I shall have to make 
will show the Committee we are pre- 
pared to deal with the matter in a practical 
way. But, in the first place, I desire to 
limit our proposition to that which I 
think is attainable, and not entering 
upon the wide programme of the hon. 
Member for Leith. He proposes that 
the County Oouncils shall deal with 
cases where there is a desire for land 
for building purposes or for the develop- 
ment of any lawful trade or industry, or 
for allotments or small holdings. Now, 
as regards buildings, I cannot say that 
I think it is possible the Committee 
would authorize County Councils to 
acquire land for what is really a specu- 
lative purpose ; and, in the second place, 
I greatly doubt whether, in limiting 
the power to the developing of any 
lawful trade or industry, you are not 
entering the region of speculation, 
and assigning an anomalous and hetero- 
Swe duty to the County Council. 

hen I take the question of small hold- 
ings, and I do not think the Committee 
will be disposed to take up that question 
in this incidental way, a question that 
has engaged the attention of Parliament, 
and is now the subject of consideration 
by a Committee upstairs. Accordingly, 
I think these are considerations that the 
limits of our present business forbid us 
to enter upon. But there remains the 
question of allotments, and that seems 
to me to stand on a more satisfactory 
footing. The Committee will remember 
that when some two years ago the 
subject of allotments was dealt with for 
England, there was apparently a con- 
currence of opinion among Scotch Mem- 
bers that it was not such a matter of 
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urgency for Scotland that it could not 
stand over for another opportunity, 
when the subject of Scotland should be 
before the House ; but, at the same time, 
there was no disposition to declare that 
the subject of allotments had not a 
direct interest for the Scotch people, and 
it was thought that when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, it might be con- 
sidered desirable to confer some such 
powers in this respect on Local Autho- 
rities as exist in England. Now, we 
have County Councils and District Com- 
mittees to be equipped for dealing with 
affairs in which the district is interested, 
and so the Government consider that 
the opportunity may with advantage be 
taken of conferring upon Oounty 
Councils or District Committees power 
of applying to the Secretary for Scot- 
land for Provisional Orders for allot- 
ments. Presumably, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leith has framed his clause with 
the desire of raising the subject, and 
hardly expected that it would be ac- 
cepted as practically a working out of 
the principle. He does nothing more 
than say, in general terms, that land 
should be put into the hands of the 
County Council. He does not lay down 
the way in which the Council shall deal 
with it, as Paliament did in the English 
Act, where there are provisions for 
securing that the land shall reach the 
right hands, and for regulating the use of 
the land; in short, the matter was carried 
out in detail, both as to acquiring pos- 
session and disposing of the land. Ac- 
cordingly, I do not think that this 
clause can very well be accepted ; but I 
will undertake to bring in on Report a 
clause that shall represent the substance 
of what I have referred to. The matter 
must be worked out in detail how the 
land is to be applied, how the money is 
to be provided, on what parts of the 
county the rates shall fall, with just 
regard to the interests of those who are 
and those who are not concerned. With 
the general question of acquiring land for 
building and industrial purposes, I can- 
not undertake to deal in this necessarily 
incidental manner; but the question of 
allotments is better known and lies 
within a smaller compass, and to that 
extent I hope to meet the wishes of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: Only 
one word on the subject of building. 
But, first, 1 am sure I may express the 
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general feeling of satisfaction with which 
we on this side have heard the Lord 
Advocate’s statement. The only subject 
to which I will refer is that of feuing 
for buildings. Fishing villages will be 
under the jurisdiction of County 
Councils, and in those villages there 
are often the greatest difficulties in ob- 
taining sites for dwelling houses and 
even land for the drying of nets. I 
could give a number of instances in 
which such powers as I propose to con- 
fer on County Councils would be 
exercised very appropriately by this 
authority, and the Lord Advocate will 
observe that I am ready to provide that 
the power should be safeguarded in 
every way. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: I must express my 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his promise to deal with the subject of 
allotments. But I would press upon 
him to entertain the question of the 
Council acquiring land for building. I 
can assure him that such a power is 
very necessary around the coasts of 
Scotland. In one of the villages in 
the constituency I have the honour to 
represent, the overcrowding from the 
want of house accommodation prevails to 
a scandalous extent. The plots of land 
the fishermen require are very small, 
and thelandlord’s agents will not trouble 
themselves to give such small feus. It 
would be a great advantage if the 
Councils were authorized to obtain a 
few acres of land for the purpose, and 
it is hardly possible that it could do 
harm to anyone. I think if the 
Government insist on Provisional Orders 
being obtained, the expense would add 
materially to the cost of theland. Only 
an acre, or a couple of acres, would 
probably be required in a village, and 
the cost of a Provisional Order, however 
economically it were gone about, would, 
I suppose, be £100; and that in regard 
to small pieces of ground would amount 
to a prohibitive price. What pos- 
sible risk or harm to landlords would 
there be if a couple of acres of their 
land were taken under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act? They would 
get an ample price, and there would be 
every possible safeguard for amenities 
of residence, where there should happen 
to be such. The question of allotments 
is no doubt important, but not so im- 
portant as obtaining land for building 
purposes in villages. I can understand 
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the objection to County Councils embark- 
ing in speculative buildings near towns; 
but this we propose in an entirely different 
matter, and within proper limits and 
restrictions. I do not see the necessity 
of a Provisional Order. I cannot see that 
such an authoritygiven to County Oouncils 
would interfere with landlords’ rights 
to any appreciable extent. If the 
Government would undertake the matter 
boldly, I am sure it might be worked 
out with advantage to all concerned. 
Mr. R. T. REID: I agree that these 
clauses might very well be improved, 
and I say so with the more reason 
because I myself drew i the clauses, 
following, so far as could, the 
Allotments Act of 1887. The Lord 
Advocate, however, will not deny that 
our demand is not-an extreme one, and 
I believe the power is amply safe- 
guarded. So much for the form, and 
now for the substance. The Lord Advo- 
cate is prepared to give land for the 
purpose of allotments. Now, I will 
undertake to say that, although in 
some parts of Scotland allotments 


‘are no doubt wanted, the govern- 


ing reason why the people are s0 
anxious that the Councils should get 
land in this way is for domestic build- 
ings and for lawful trade purposes. I 
will give the Committee particulars of 
the tenure upon which houses are built 
in a small town in Dumfriesshire that 
will rather astonish those who think 
that the system of feudal servitude has 
died out. In the town of Thornhill, 
with some 1,200 or 1,300 inhabitants, 
and between 200 and 300 houses, all the 
land in and near the town is owned by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and every 
house in that town has been built and 
is held now upon one year’s tenure of 
the land; and it is within the power of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, according to the 
terms of agreement upon which build- 
ings have been erected for 40 years 
past—and no other land could be got 
for building—to take possession of 
every house at six months’ notice on 
condition of paying half the value of 
the house. It is only fair to the Duke 
to say that the power is not used, but it 
exists. More than that, it is necessary 
before a transfer of any house can be 
made for a humble petition to be pre- 
sented to the Duke for his sanction, 
which he may refuse if he thinks 
proper. Whenever a bequest is made 
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on the death of an occupier, a petition 
has to be presented to the Duke praying 
him to allow the terms of the will to be 
carried out, and sometimes, in fact 
repeatedly, this permission has been 
refused when the Duke has thought 
that another relative of the deceased is 
more in need, or more deserving, than 
the person to whom the bequest is made ; 
and in utter disregard of the bequest 
the house is handed over to whom the 
Duke thinks proper. There are condi- 
tions against sub-letting, and the taking 
lodgers, who may be poachers or persons 
obnoxious to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
There are about 20 crofts in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the demand for them is enor- 
mous, but not one more can be ob- 
tained. No new houses are allowed. 
Although a railway passes the town, 
and it is one of the most beautiful 
parts of Dumfriesshire, no house has 
been allowed to be built for 40 years. 
I say advisedly that is a condition of 
feudal servitude. No other language 
is apt to describe it, and the feeling in 
Dumfriesshire on the subject is intense. 
Ishould be ashamed of my countrymen 
if it were not intense. It is not because 
the Duke of Buccleuch abuses his right, 
for in point of fact except as to his deal- 
ing with bequests as I have mentioned, 
the late Duke of Buccleuch was known to 
be an admirable landlord, and was very 
much respected. But here are people 
living under circumstances that this 
House ought never to suffer people to 
live under, dependent on the breath of 
one man, because he is the owner of 
the land. In other places in Dumfries- 
shire, the same state of things exist, 
and no one can deny my statement. 
Now I think the Lord Advocate can 
understand why Scotch burghs object 
to be hide-bound in this way. It is no 
use merely offering us allotments ; that 
is the smallest part of our demand, 
though, of course, we shall act on the 
maxim of taking thankfully what is 
offered and asking for more. But I want 
the Lord Advocate and the Committee 
to appreciate the importance and gravity 
of the subject. We are now establish- 
ing County Councils to protect the 
rights and interests of localities, and it 
is obvious that people in such places as 
Thornhill will look to the County 


Council as the authority to interfere on 
their behalf, and to put reasonable 
facilities in their way for meeting their 
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pressing requirements for land at a 
reasonable tenure. While grateful to 
the Lord Advocate for his concession as 
regards allotments, I hope my hon. 
Friend will press his Motion to a 
division. 

*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: There 
is no doubt that the most important part 
of the clause my hon. Friend has pro- 
posed is the part relating to building. I 
do not at all depreciate the concession the 
Lord Advocate has made about allot- 
ments. I dare say allotments may be 
very useful in some parts of Scotland. 
The demand generally for allotments is 
not great, but I should like to see it 
increase. But, meantime, this is only 
an example of what we have too 
often had repeated in the course of this 
Bill. We are offered a particular thing, 
not because we want it, but because the 
English people have it. That is the 
only reason why allotments have been 
singled out from the powers mentioned 
in the clause and granted. If the Go- 
vernment wanted to give Scotland what 
is most useful and yet were disposed to 
narrow the concession to the utmost 
limit, they would have singled out and 
granted the building powers. My hon. 
and learned Friend has given a striking 
illustration from Dumfries showing the 
necessity of such a provision as this, 
and I should like to mention an in- 
stance from the County of Lanark, the 
small town of Motherwell—not very 
small either, some 18,000 or 20,000 in- 
habitants—and a rising town. A great 
part of the land around the town be- 
longs to two landowners. In the direc- 
tion in which the town is extending and 
the best part of the town the land is the 
property. of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Land is given for feuing on condition 
that houses of a certain value and ap- 
pearance are erected in order to furnish 
security for the feu duties, and that 
is’ quite usual and proper; but there 
is one condition added. This is 4 coal 
and mineral district, and the Duke 
reserves the right to withdraw coal 
under the foundations of the house, and 
if the house is demolished or damaged 
thereby the builder of the house is to 
have no recompense or compensation. 
This is the only condition upon which 
land can be got in that part of the 
country, and, as may be supposed, this 
condition excites the utmost indignation 
among the townspeople; and I think 
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the Committee will agree it is a condi- 
tion wholly inconsistent with the duty 
of a landlord. I believe we have a 
remedy in this Amendment in giving 
the Council power to acquire land com- 
pulsorily when it is necessary, and 
according to the scope of the Bill it 
would come within the jurisdiction of 
the County Council. It is because of 
instances such as have been given that 
there is this earnest and growing desire 
that Local Authorities should have the 
power of acquiring land compulsorily. 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT: There are hun- 
dreds of fishing villages around our 
coasts under similar difficulties; and I 
have frequently brought such under 
the notice of the Secretary for Scotland. 
There are hundreds of cases in my 
county where fishermen have built their 
own houses, and pay large sums com- 
paratively for the feu, and yet have no 
security of tenure, the landlords can 
take possession at a year’s notice. On 
the merest scraps of land, they have 
been obliged to erect houses that are in 
a shameful unsanitary state. Now, I 
submit that to ask individual fishermen 
to come for Provisional Orders is out of 
the question; but I hope the Lord 
Advocate will, on consideration, see that 
the County Council could exercise 
authority in this matter, meeting all re- 
quirements, without great expense. I 
should be the last to advise, and I never 
have suggested thatland should betaken 
without every reasonable compensation 
to the owners. I am willing that they 
should get five times as much as they 
would get under ordinary circumstances 
of sale. I express my gratitude to the 
Lord Advocate for the concession he has 
made, but still I ask him cannot he give 
his serious attention to those cases 
which are very numerous, more especially 
in connection with the fishing industry, 
with a view to seeing that a man may 
have the means of getting a reasonable 
tenure of his dwelling without great 
expense. These houses cost from £50 
or £80 to £150, not large sums but large 
to the people who build them, and they 
are deprived of the credit the property 
ought to give them because the house, 
in the absence of feu terms of tenure, is 
meas the property of the land- 
ord. 
Mr. OOCHRANE-BAILLIE (8t. 
Pancras, North): We have heard 
two instances of what may be con- 
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sidered an unjust system of tenure, 
and whether the Lord Advocate can see 
his way to a clause dealing with such 
cases as those of Thornhill and elsewhere 
I do not know. But I would ask him 
not to go beyond that and give powers to 
the County Council for the acquisition 
of land for the development of a district, 
because you will at once have the danger 
of the authorities plunging into wild 
land speculations, and that is by no 
means an essential or desirable policy 
for County Councils to embark upon. 
On that point I hope the Lord Advocate 
will not give way, but if he thinks fit to 
meet such instances of peculiar tenure 
as that at Thornhill and the difficulties 
of the fishing villages I see no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): The Com- 
mittee will have observed that there 
has been no opposition to the clause 
of the hon. Member for Leith from 
Scotch Members, and I am glad 
that the hon. Member for St. Pan- 
eras (Mr. COochrane-Baillie) has only 
partially opposed it. I quite concur 
in the remarks of the hon. Member 
for East Aberdeen as to the case of 
fishing villages on the east coast. In 
my own constituency there are numerous 
instances in which fishermen have built 
their houses upon land upon which they 
have no sort of tenure. This matter 
was dealt within the Reportof the Fishery 
Board for 1884, and a suggestion was 
made for giving feus by a cheap and 
easy process. I asked the late Lord 
Advocate to give effect to the recom- 
mendation and he replied that the matter 
might be dealt with in the coming Local 
Government Bill. I would ask the 
present Lord Advocate to say that he 
will consider the question in connection 
with his proposed new clause. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I would 
remind the Committee of the specific 
question before us. The case of the 
hon. Member for Banff and others is not 
acase whereit is desired to obtain land for 
purposes for which they cannot get land, 
but a case in which persons already in 
possession desire a better title. This is, 
it must be observed, a distinct question, 
and I cannot see that it is possible to 
deal with it in the Bill. I greatly doubt 
whether, while empowering Oounty 
Councils to acquire land for allotments, 
the Committee will agree at the same 
time to give the Councils power to ob- 
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tain titles for those which already have 
land. While I have very great sym: 
pathy with these persons in the position 
of those whose cases have been cited, 
my point is this, they have either a legal 
right in the property they hold or they 
have not. If they have, as I should 
suppose and hope they have by agree- 
ment between owner and occupier, 
certain rights of property, what do you 
want the Oounty Council to do? Do 
you want the County Council to turn 
men who are not proprietors into 
roprietors? How can you do it except 

y furnishing them with a title? Now, 
that seems to me an entirely different 
chapter of legislation. I do not pre- 
judge the question as regards people for 
whom I have a great deal of sympathy 
in their peculiarly difficult position ; but 
we are here with a Local Government 
Bill, and is it reasonable that we should 
analyse the land tenure of Scotland as 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries has? He cited the instance 
of Thornhill as a tenure of land that 
ought not to be tolerated, and as a 
scandal. 

Mr. R. T: REID: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow me to say, I 
instanced that as evidence of the evils 
that result from the inability to get 
land. It is an instance showing why we 
should comply with the popular desire, 
that people require land and cannot 
get it. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes, 
but the whole of this shows that it is a 
question of land tenure which cannot, I 
think, be dealt with in this hap-hazard 
way. I trust the Oommittee will 
exercise due reserve and caution on a 
subject that has incidentally come across 
our view ; and in considering a Local 
Government Bill, will not be too rash to 
pronounce upon the subject. I will 
only say that we, in dealing with allot- 
ments, enter upon a subject to which 
Parliament has recently devoted atten- 
tion; but we cannot touch those other 
matters that require most careful con- 
sideration, and do not naturally arise 
upon this Bill. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: One word of 
explanation. May I ask the Lord 
Advocate to give attention to the sub- 
oo of those people who have not the 

nd he speaks of, and cannot get it? 
We want some machinery in the Bill by 


which the County Councils can get land 
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at a fair price. What is contended i 
that these people have no tenure; tha 
the land belongs to the landlord. What 
we want is an expeditious and reason- 
able way by which the authority can 
obtain the land, in order that they may 
get a title for possession. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): I am 
sure the Committee is sensible of the fair 
way in which the proposal has been made, 
and all must agree that the clause deals 
with a subject of great necessity. Of 
course any argument that goes to show 
that the County Council should be vest- 
ed with powers to build, would also go 
to show that they should also be vested 
with powers to acquire land on which 
houses are built in order to give a good 
title. I hope the Government will go 
as far as practicable in this direction. At 
the same time we must be sensible of 
the difficulties and complexities of 
the subject. One other word I 
desire to say. I think there are 
many other proposals of public utility, 
not mentioned in the clause of the hon. 
Member for Leith. There are many 
proposals for which it would be right 
the County Councils should take or hold 
land. If anything can be done in this 
direction I should be glad to see general 
words inserted in the Bill which would 
empower the County Councils to acquire 
land for purposes of general utility, and 
I hope that the Government will go as 
far as possible in the matter. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &.: I hope 
the Lord Advocate on further con- 
sideration may see his way not 
to lose the present opportunity of 
doing something to remedy this 
great grievance in some parts of Scot- 
land. Over a great part of the East 
Coast an immense number of fishermen 
at the present moment occupy houses 
on the most unsatisfactory tenure. They 
have built their houses upon sites to 
which they have no title whatever. Now, 
I think that that fact by itself shows that 
there is something grievously wrong, 
either that they are not able to get land 
for the purpose from the landlords, or it 
shows that the expense of completing a 
title is so great as to deter people from 
the expense of getting a proper title, and 
they prefer the risk of building with no 
title at all. The Lord Advocate has an 
opportunity of going a long way towards 
putting the matter right. I quite appre- 
ciate the objection togiving the authorities 
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wer of going into building speculations; 
But with the exercise of very little inge- 
nuity checks and restrictions might pre- 
vent any danger of that kind. If the 
County Council had power to take land 
for building purposes, they could ac- 

uire a title at much less expense than 
the individual fisherman could. If the 
Council took, say, an acre of land, and 
divided it into small parts for cottages, 
it would be a comparatively simple 
matter between the Council and the 
individual fishermen. If power were 
given to the County Council to obtain 
from the landlord on fair terms land, 
including the sites of existing houses, 
that would enable them to give a good 
title to those who had built houses or 
who might build them hereafter. I 
have myself known instances of fisher- 
men, after 25 years’ occupation of the 
houses they had built, being suddenly 
required by the landlord to pay 50 per 
cent. more for the rent of the land on 
which the houses were built, and they 
had no alternative but to pay it, or leave 
their houses. I quite understand that 
this is a matter not to be dealt with 
summarily ; but I would ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in drafting his clause 
in reference to allotments, he could not 
take this into consideration. 

Srr J. KINLOCH (Perth, East) : Most 
of the Members who have spoken have 
dwelt upon the necessities of in- 
habitants of growing burghs and of 
fishermen in their villages. I should 
like to put in a word for agricultural 
labourers, on whose behalf I think the 
County Councils should have power to 
acquire land for the erection ‘of small 
holdings. There is a rising demand for 
these small holdings, and what I desire 
is that the County Councils should have 
power to acquire large farms and to 
divide them into small holdings for the 
encouragement of ploughmen and agri- 
cultural labourers. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): But supposing the Oounty 
Councils have the power and divide 
these large farms; how is the capital 
to be supplied to equip and cultivate 
the farms and provide dwellings on 
each? Is all this outlay to be provided 
from the rates? If the Lord Advocate 
gives way too much to hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House there 
will be a strong feeling excited in Scot- 
land against the Government and also 


Mr. Asher 
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against the Bill. I, therefore, hope 
that the Government will remain firm, ' 

Mr. 8S. WILLIAMSON (Kilmar. 
nock, &c.): I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman, in carrying out his good 


intentions in the promised clause, 
will have regard to the question of 
buildings. I will not add anything 


to what has been said in reference to 
fishing villages, though it is a subject 
in which I take a deep interest. I would 
back up the appeal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness in 
favour of giving the Councils power to 
take land for purposes of public utility. 
There are in East Fife many risin 
towns chafing under these hide-bount 
conditions, to which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries referred. 
There was an instance not long since in 
which the only landowner in the town 
refused to grant a site for a Town Hall. 
Why should the opinion of one man be 
able to oppose the wishes and necessities 
of an entire community? I trust the 
Government will give consideration to 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member, with a view to allowing County 
Councils to take land for ‘purposes of 
public utility, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary for Scotland. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk): I- join in the appeal, and 
though we are very grateful for the 
concession as regards allotments, that is 
of less importance than the building 
question. The conditions of farm labour 
in Scotiand differ from those in England, 
and do not allow the labourers so much 
time for allotment cultivation. Still 
there is a limited demand, and it will 
encourage the cultivation of gardens, an 
object much to be desired. The pro- 
vision as to allotments will meet a 
limited demand; but there is a great 
grievance in the fact that the extension 
of industries in burghs is impeded by the 
refusal of landowners to grant feus. It 
would be for the advantage of the 
public if the County Council were em- 


powered to acquire land for purposes of . 


public utility, as suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness; 
and I hope that on the Report the Lord 
Advocate will introduce some provision 
of the kind. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: I shall be 
grateful to the Government for con- 
ceding the powers to the Council in 
regard to allotments, providing they 
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ive us something agreeable to the 

eelings of Scotchmen on this matter. I 
hope the Lord Advocate knows ,what he 
means when he speaks about allotments. 
I have been very much exercised in my 
mind to know what an allotment is. We 
do not know the word in Scotland, and 
I think, when we find out what it 
means, we shall say we do not want it. 
What we want in Scotland is houses 
with gardens attached. For the great 
majority of the working men one acre 
of land with a house on it would be 
enough. In England I find people are 
forbidden to build on allotments. I 
say, then, that if allotments are re- 
stricted to what they are in England 
they will not satisfy our demand. [f, 
however, you can give the Oounty 
Councils ey to take land in the 
neighbourhood of populous places in 
Scotland, and to establish allotments of 
not more than one acre and with houses 
built on them, it will be an enormous 
boon; and we shall not only have half 
a loaf, but, for practical purposes, three 
parts of a loaf. Building feus are very 
important things indeed, but I want to 
go a little beyond them, and have feus 
of land suitable for garden cultivation 
and on which houses can be built. I 
hope the Government will see their way 
to bring up the clause before the sup- 

lemental part of the Bill goes through 
bommittee, because it may be a very 
difficult thing to adjust the proposal to 
Scotch habits and Scotch wishes. 

Dr. McDONALD: [I hope in framing 
the clause the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate will not adopt the limita- 
tions proposed by my hon. Friend. We 
find in the North of Scotland that the 
limitations introduced into the Crofters 
Billhave ruined the whole system, and the 
Act has not succeeded in consequence. 
IT hope the Secretary for Scotland will 
take very good care that the County 
Councils are not allowed to be so stupid 
as to ask for land which it is not proper 
they should ask for. 


The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion. 


The Tellers being come to the Table, 
Dr. Clark, Member for Caithness, in- 
formed the Chairman that Five Mem- 
bers in the Aye Lobby had not been 
counted. The Chairman asked if there 
were any Members who claimed to re- 
cord their Vote? 
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Whereupon Mr. Spencer Balfour, Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, Mr. William Sinclair, and 
Mr. Patrick Joseph O’Brien, came to the 
Table, and claimed to record their Votes. 
The Chairman inquired of each Member 
whether he had been in the House and 
had heard the Question put, and they 
severally stated that they had been in 
the House and had heard the Question 
pat and that they desired to record their 
otes to the Ayes. 


The Chairman directed the Tellers to 
add their Votes to the Ayes. 


The Tellers reported the numbers 
accordingly; Ayes 99, Noes 128.— 
(Div. List, No. 208). 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I beg 
to move that the 23rd Olause be put 
forward until after the consideration of 
the Local Government (Scotland) Sup- 
plementary Provisions Bill. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the 23rd Clause 
be postponed until after the considera- 
tion of the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Supplementary Provisions Bill.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS BILL 
(No. 188 ) 


Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 1, page 
1, line 11, leave out ‘‘ December,” and 
insert ‘‘February.”—(Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I beg 
to propose the next Amendment that 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 1, page 
1, line 12, leave out ‘ eighty-nine,” and 
insert ‘‘ ninety, and on the first Tuesday 
of December in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two.” —( Mr. 
J. P. B,. Robertson). 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. BARCLAY: I think it would 
be much more convenient to have the 
election in November than in Decem- 
ber. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member is referring to the first Amend- 
ment. That has now been passed over. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
The question which my hon. Friend 
refers to arises partly on this Amend- 
ment, which relates to the time of the 
election after the first election. Mid- 
winter would be an exceedingly incon- 
venient time for the County Council 
elections to be held, and particularly in 
the Highlands, where the electors often 
have to make long journeys in order to 
record their votes. I shall be inclined 
to support any proposal that may be 
made for holding the elections at a more 
sensible time of the year. 

*Mr. BARCLAY : I move to leave out 
‘‘ December” in order to insert ‘‘ No- 
vember.” There is in my constituency 
a strong feeling that the month of 
December would be very unsuitable for 
the election, and particularly for those 
who enjoy the service franchise. I do 
not see why the county elections should 
not take place at the same time as those 
in the towns, and I think the first 
Tuesday in November would be much 
more satisfactory than the date pro- 
posed. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment to leave out ‘‘ December ” 
in order to insert ‘‘ November.”’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ December’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Dr. CLARK : [hope the Government 
will accept this Amendment. I hap- 
pened many years ago to be elected on 
a Tuesday in December, and the result 
was that we had to wait for three days 
to get the ballot-boxes in on account 
of a snowstorm, and it was impossible 
for a number of voters to get to the 
mainland to record their votes. In 
many burghs men had to be imported to 
act as polling clerks, and if the county 
elections took place about the same 
time these people could be utilized with 
very little increased cost to the county. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This, of 
course, is entirely a matter of conveni- 
ence and detail, but Iam afraid that 
November would be too early for the elec- 
tion. One of course sees that the further 
we get into winter the less convenient the 
election will be. But the Parliamentary 
roll is just ready by the 1st of Novem- 
ber. Now, in burghs, where the roll is 
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always accessible, the election can take 
place at once. But you have to consider 
the case of the more scattered counties, 
and I do not think you could have the 
election before December, as the roll is 
not ready until November. There is 
another matter to consider. By an 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay), the 
Town Councils are to elect their repre. 
sentatives to the County Councils. It 
is quite clear that it must be the fresh 
Town Council that should elect, and the 
fresh Town Councilisnot itself appointed 
until November. 

*Mr. BAROLAY : I wish to point out 
that under the Bill as now worded, there 
will be in police burghs two separate 
elections, one for Police Commissioners 
in November, and another for County 
Councils in December. The difficulty 
which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has just suggested is not a 
serious one, because the Amendment I 
proposed, and which was agreed to, was 
that the County Councillors should be 
elected in burghs at the first meeting of 
the new Town Council. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): I should like 
to say that in the interests of uniformity, 
as both the municipal and Oounty 
Council elections in England and the 
municipal elections in Scotland are in 
November, I think it will be well to 
make the County Council elections in 
Scotland in the same month, but later 
in that month. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The roll ought to 
be ready in all parts of the county on 
the third Tuesday in November, and 
that would get rid of the difficulty that 
would otherwise be caused by farm 
labourers removing on .the 26th of 
November. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: I hope the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate will 
consider the question before Report, 
and if soI will withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I cannot 
undertake to reopen the question of 
County Councillors being elected by 
police burghs, because it was very fully 
considered by the Oomimittee, but we 
will see if we can do anything to meet 
the views of hon. Gentlemen with regard 
to the date. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

On the Motion of Mr. J. P. B. Roszrt- 
son the following Amendments were 
agreed to:—In page 3, line 1, leave 
out “in,” and insert “ for ;” page 31 
lines 4 and 5, leave out ‘‘ County 
Council,” and insert ‘“ returning 
revs ;” page 3, line 5, after ‘‘ appoint, 


“ Provided that, if the returning officer shal! 
#o determine, the county electors for two or 
more electoral divisions may, by public notice 
timeously given, be directed to poll at the same 
polling place, and such place shall be con- 
veniently situated for the majority of such 
county electors." 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I wish to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether the pro- 
posal to omit this clause will not cause 
some obscurity in connection with Clause 
4. I wish to know whether the Town 
Council at large will elect the County 
Councillors, or whether as, in the case of 
the School Board, it will be one or more 
votes for one man ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
point is worth considering, whether 
there should be as many votes as 
candidates. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved, 
Clause 5, page 4, line 10, before “or,” 
insert ‘‘ non-acceptance of office.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Is it not desirable to make some defini- 
tion as to the time in which an elected 
Member should accept ? 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
that is provided for by a subsequent 
clause. 

*Mr. FIRTH: When such an election 
takes place under the Bill of last year, 
no vacancy is to be filled up within six 
months of the triennial election. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: The Amendment 
which I now move is to provide that in 
the event of a vacancy, the election to fill 
the vacancy shall be by the Council of 
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the burgh and not by the County 
Council. 

Amendment proposed, page 10, after 
“disqualification,” insert “ of a 
Councillor not being a Councillor 
elected by a burgh or police burgh.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can- 
not see that the point is one of great 
importance. The reason for filling up 
a vacancy by sn yn 1 is to avoid 
the expense of such election. I am, 
however, quite ready to concede the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&e.): I only wish to know, in moving 
this Amendment in my name, whether 
the Lord Advocate will reconsider the 
matter to which it refers? I move 
formally. 


Motion made, Clause 5, page 4, line 
10, leave out ‘‘the County Council,” 
and insert-— 

“election; and such election shall he held by 
the same persons and in the same manner as an 
election to fill an ordinary vacancy, and the 
person elected shall hold the office until the 
time when the person in whose place he is 
elected would regularly have gone out of office, 
and he shall then go out of office.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the County Council’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will not press this 
proposal, as I am unable to assent to it. 

*Mr. SHIRESS WILL: I do not pro- 
pose, under the circumstances, to press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion made, Clause 5, page 4, line 


13, leave out after “county,” to end of 
Clause.—( Zhe Lord Advocate.)\—Agreed 
to. 


Motion made, Clause 5, page 4, line 
18, after ‘‘ occurred,’’ add— 


‘‘and shall remain in office so long only as 
the person in whose room he was sy! ET 
well: have remained in office.” —(Mr. Hozier.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 6, 7, and 8 agreed to. 
R 
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Clause 9. 


Amendment proposed, page 5, line 
16, leave out “‘ but,” and insert— 

“ Provided that any district for the purposes 
of maintaining and managing highways shall 
also be a district for the purpose of the admin- 
istration of the laws relating to public health, 
and.”’—{ The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, page 5, line 
38, after “ burgh,” insert— 

“ And shall be held to have contained accord- 
ing to the census of 1881 a population of more 
than 7,000.”—(Mr. Hozier.) 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will not press this 
Amendment, which I do not think at all 
necessary, as the matter is dealt with in 
a special clause. 

*Mr. HOZIER: That being so, I ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 10 agreed to. 


Clause 11. 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to:—Clause 11, page 6, line 14, 
leave out ‘‘ a county,’’ and insert ‘‘from 
and after the passing of this Act, 
counties and burghs;”’ lines 14 and 15, 
leave out ‘‘it has at the passing of this 
Act,’ and insert— 

“They respectively have, or in the case of 

counties still subject to local Acts of Parliament 
regulating highways will have, after the ap- 
pointed day :’ 
Lines 15 and 16, leave out ‘ County 
General Assessment (Scotland) Act, 
1868, ” and insert “‘ ‘ Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act, 1878;’ ’”? Amendment 
proposed, line 20, before ‘‘ boundary,” 
insert— 

“Sheriff in the year one thousand eight 


hundred and eighty-nine, and thereafter the.” 
—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


*Mr. D. CRAWFORD : This is a 
question of which it may truly be said 
that it isin no sense a Party question, 
and I am confident if the Government 
see their way to accept my suggestion 
they will do so. From information 
which has reached me from various 
quarters I am fully persuaded that the 
creation of expensive machinery to deal 
with the boundary question is totally 


“That those 
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unnecessary. I think the duty may 
very well be entrusted for future years— 
just as it is proposed for the first year 
—to the Sheriff. There is one con- 
sideration to which I should like to 
draw the attention of the Lord Advocate, 
and that is as regards the adjustment. 
of the difficult question of expenses as 
between county and burgh. Now, in 
the distribution of the local taxation 
licences we propose that some system 
shall be devised for throwing them into 
a common fund, and thus the question 
of expenses would not arise. Of course, 
if this question remained, it might 
prove one of the best defences of the 
proposal for the appointment of a Boun- 
dary Commission. But we hope that 
this thorny question of expenses and 
interest as between burgh and county 
will not arise, but that the licences will 
be dealt with on some general principle. 
Is it not the fact that the Boundary 
Commissioners in England have found 
their duties to be exceptionally light ? 
I am sure the Government would not 
appoint the Boundary Commissions 
simply for the purpose of creating a few 
offices ; and I would earnestly ask them 
to consider whether the Sheriff could 
not do the work sufficiently well under 
proper precautions. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Upon 
this subject I may point out to the hon. 
Gentleman that the duties of the Com- 
missioners will only arise when the 
boundaries of a burgh run into two 
counties, or where it is a dispute as to 
the boundaries of two counties. In such 
a matter .it is evident you must, for the 
determination of the question, have a 
tribunal which stands entirely outside 
the county, and that a Sheriff certainly 
does not do. Take the case of a boundary 
to be rectified between two counties. 
Each county has a Sheriff; which 
Sheriff is to decide the dispute; or, if 
both are to adjudicate, who is to be the 
umpire? If you are to have Sheriffs 
entirely outside the counties, why then. 
that is only the Boundary Commission 
under another name. Already ques- 
tions have arisen which will require very 
close examination, and it will be better 
to have an absolutely impartial body 
than to entrust the duty to an official 
who already has considerable duties to- 
perform. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: It seems to 
me that this is a question for the discre- 
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tion of the Government; but I think it 
my duty to point out that in the opinion 
of many of us on this side of the House 
the proposal would mean a very un- 
necessary expenditure of public money, 
and that the duties might be very much 
more economically performed. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This isa matter, as has been said, very 
much for the discretion of the Govern- 
ment. It is also a matter of experience, 
and it has been pointed out that the 
Boundary Commissioners appointed 
under the English Bill of last year have 
found their duties not nearly as heavy 
as was nig, a by the House. If 
that be so, I really think it is worth 
while for the Government to consider 
whether all this expense and machinery 
for a special Boundary Commission is 
necessary. I attach the greatest import- 
ance to the opinion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Lanarkshire 
(Mr. D. Crawford), because he was 
himself a Boundary Commissioner under 
the Representation of the People (Scot: 
land) Act of a year or two ago, so that 
he must be well aware of the work 
which will come before the Commission. 
My hon. Friend thinks it may be possible 
to dispense with the creation of this 
body, and I really hope that his views 
will be taken into consideration. I do 
not think there would be much difficulty 
in arranging that the question of 
boundaries should be settled by the 
Sheriff, especially as the Boundary Com- 
missioners would be men with no know- 
ledge of the locality. 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This is 
entirely a matter of administrative 
arrangement. It is desirable, however, 
that the work of settling the boundaries 
should be settled by persons who are 
entirely impartial. Nothing I have 
heard in the Debate has removed the 
impression from my mind that the 
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is the best plan of settling these ques- 
tions. On the question of expense, it 
may be observed that if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite is right in thinking 
that the amount of work will be light, 
the expense will be correspondingly 
light. No doubt also the people con- 
cerned would look with more confidence 
on an impartial body of men than they 
would on the Local Authorities. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. DUFF: The next Amendment, 
standing on the Paper in my name, is 
drawn after consultation with the Road 
Trustees of the County of Aberdeen and 
the County of Moray, and has received 
their approval. It is only a temporary 
provision intended to be in force until 
the Boundary Commissioners define the 
boundaries of counties. ‘The Bill as it 
stands at present presents an anomaly in 
this respect—that taxation and represen- 
tation do not necessarily go together ; 
but, according to this Amendment, cer- 
tain members of both parties would not. 
be represented on the County Council. 
But I think that objection can be over- 
come by a subsequent Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 


Amendment proposed, Clause 11, page 
6, line 21, at end, add— 

‘¢ Where the boundary of a road district has 
been fixed under a Local Road Act, passed 
prior to the General Road Act of 1878, the 
existing boundary so defined in said Local 
Act shall continue in force for all rating pur- 
poses for the maintenance and management of 
roads and bridges, notwithstanding any pro- 
visions in this Act to the contrary.”—(Mr. 


Duff.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
own that there is great reason why care 
should be taken not to disturb an 
arrangement which has been ratified by 
Parliament, and which is found to be 
most convenient. If, however, we were 
to adopt the course suggested in the 
Amendment we should, as it were, 
divorce the administration of the roads: 
from the administration of other county 
affairs. Then the question arises, what 
electorate is to determine in the one 
question and the other. Are they to be 
the same or different? I have carefully 
considered the problem involved in the 
Amendment, and I think a solution may 
be found in the action of the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed by the two counties. 
Whether that be so or not, I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that I completely 
sympathize with the object he has in 
view, and in one way or other I am 
quite certain we shall attain it. 

Mr. DUFF: If the Amendment be 
withdrawn will the right hon. Gentle- 
man bring up a clause to carry out the 
object in view ? 
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Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I will 
either do that or enable the hon. Gen- 
tleman to make a proposal of his own 
if he differs from me. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 12, 
page 6, line 24, after ‘‘ counties,” insert 
“so far as expedient.”—(Mr. J. B. 
Balfour.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I beg 
to move the next Amendment standing 
in my name. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 12, 


page 6, line 25, after ‘‘ counties,” insert 
‘Cor parishes.” —(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I wish to ask whether the Boundary 
Commissioners are to deal with the 
question of burghs wholly within one 
county? I think the Lord Advocate 
is aware that one of the burghs 
in my constituency is very unfortu- 
nately situated, and there are others in 
much the same position—the Parlia- 
mentary and Royal burghs differing 
entirely in their extent. The Boundary 
Commissioners I am afraid would not 
have power to deal with a question of 
this sort. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: No, 
Sir; that would not fall within the scope 
of the Boundary Commission. The 
Committee has already decided that the 
municipal boundary is to decide the 
area of the burgh—that is to say, 
where the Parliamentary burgh differs 
from the municipal boundary the latter 
shall prevail. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mx. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
‘Will the Lord Advocate state the names 
of the Commissioners ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: No, 
Sir ; I cannot just now. I think it will 
be perfectly satisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman if I do so on Report. 

Dr. CAMERON : Will the right bon. 
Gentleman give us some indication of 
the number of the Commissioners, and 
of the character of the Commission ? 
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Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
a very small number will be sufficient. 
It seems well that there should be a 
very limited numter, so that there ma 
be concentrated action on the part of 
of them. 

Dr. CAMERON: How will the 
Commission be composed? Will there 
be a mixture of the legal and engineer- 
ing elements ? 

r. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do 
not think the legal element ought to 
preponderate. My impression is that 
the Commission ought to be one con- 
sisting of business men, who would deal 
with the matter on intelligible as well 
as scientific principles. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14. 

The following Amendments were 
agreed to:—Page 8, line 5, after 
‘“‘ parishes,” leave out ‘and,’ and 
insert ‘‘or;” line 6, after ‘ burgh,” 
insert ‘‘ or to group parishes or parts of 
parishes;” lines 7 and 8, leave out 
‘‘ parishes or police burghs,” and insert 
‘districts formed under the provisions 
of this Act;” line 14, after ‘ equal,” 
insert ‘‘ but subject always to the pro- 
visions of this Act.”"—(Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson.) 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The primary 

idea of the publication vequired by 
the clause is, no doubt, that the matter 
should become known to all persons 
interested, and for this purpose local 
newspapers are unquestionably use- 
ful. But there are reasons that also 
render it desirable that there should be 
publication in the Edinburgh Gazette. 
Thus there are railways in Scotland 
which traverse 1,200 miles of country, 
and it cannot be expected that their 
officials should read all the local news- 
papers published in the country s0 
Semrenk while they could read the 
Edinburgh Gazette. I move my Amend- 
ment. 

Amendments proposed, page 8, line 
17, after ‘in,’ insert ‘‘ the ‘ Hdin- 
burgh Gazette,’ and in;” page 8, line 
17, after ‘‘such,” insert ‘‘ other.” 

Amendments agreed to. 

*Mr. HOZIER: The Edinburgh Ga- 


settle may be very gent age: | reading, 
but it is not much read, either by my 
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constituents or by me, and I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will not 
object to my Amendment in line 21. 


Amend ment proposed, page 8, line 21, 
after ‘‘ Gazette,”’ add ‘‘ and once in each 
of two successive weeks in some one and 
the same newspaper circulating in the 
district.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. CAMERON : Perhaps the Lord 
Advocate can now give us some general 
idea of the line upon which these County 
Councils should be constituted. It will 
be remembered that at an earlier stage 
of the first Bill my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Lanark brought the 
matter forward, and a Division was 
taken on the general question whether 
the divisions of the county for electoral 
purposes should be scheduled in the 
Bill. It was promised then that there 
should be laid before the House infor- 
mation as to the general rules that 
would be followed. It was stated that 
there was a general idea that the num- 
ber of Councillors should be about 60. 
I think before we pass away from this 
clause we should have some general 
idea of what are the Government pro- 
posals on this point. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
not aware that whatever may be the 
number decided upon any modification 
of this clause will be necessary, I shall 
certainly be prepared at a very early 
stage to give the information. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Before the Bill leaves Committee ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes, cer- 
tainly. We have been making sufficient 
progress to justify a hope that we may 
get through the Bill to-night; but I 
shall be — to report Progress 
before the Bill is finished, to allow 
of the statement being made. 

Dr. CAMERON: For the right hon. 
Gentleman to ask us to accede to this 
clause laying down instructions to the 
Sheriff without any information on the 
point, is ‘‘ rather a large order,” to use 
& common expression. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: Will 
the statement be a verbal one ? 


Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I hope 
to make a verbal statement in such a 
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form that it shall be perfectly intel- 
ligible. 

Dr. CLARK: I think it was under- 
stood, from the President of the Local 
Government Board, that a statement 
should be submitted which, if the Com- 
mittee desired, should be scheduled in 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
in the recollection of the Committee, but 
certainly no such pledge was given that 
the statement should be scheduled in 
the Bill. 

Dr. CAMERON: I think the ar- 
rangement was that the statement 
should be laid upon the Table, and when 
any member of the Committee could 
have an opportunity of moving that it 
be scheduled in the Bill. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: To that 
I calmly adhere. I will undertake that 
the Bill shall be laid on the Table before 
the Bill leaves Committee. We shall 
present it for information with the hope 
that it may find acceptance, but it will 
be open to the Committee to make any 
suggestion on the information supplied. 

Mr. J. 0. BOLTON: Will the num- 
bers of the Councils be approximately 
equal, because the circumstances of the 
counties vary very much ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Member will observe the effect of 
the words, subject always to the pro- 
visions of this Act. A general view 
will be taken of the whole circumstances, 
and having regard to all the matters 
referred to, you reach a standard of 
equality, and, according to this, you 
make them as far as possible approxi- 
mately equal. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15. 

The following Amendments were 
agreed to:—Page 8, lines 23 and 24, 
leave out ‘‘of each county;” line 26, 
after ‘‘in,’’ insert ‘‘section 14 and 
sub-section (1) of;” line 31, after 
“¢ Gazette,” insert— 

‘¢ And once in each of two successive weeks 
in some one and the same newspaper circula- 
ting in the district ; ” 

Line 35, after ‘‘ Acts,” insert— 

(4, rly incurred by the 
Shosid? under this Section aball be doomed to 
be part of the expense of making up the 
register of county electors, and be defrayed 
and provided for accordingly.” 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16. 


The following Amendments were 

to :—Page 8, line 39, leave out 

after ‘‘and,”’ to “‘or,”’ inclusive, in line 

40; line 41, before ‘and,’ insert 

“and parishes; page 9, line 1, after 
“‘may,”’ insert— 

** If the Commissioners shall, in the whole 
circumstances of the case, deem it necessary or 
expedient.” 

Line 2, after ‘‘and,” insert ‘‘that;”’ 
line 2, after the second ‘ county,” 
insert “‘ or parish.” 

Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, page 9, line 8, 
after ‘‘ provided,” insert— 

“ Provided that in determining any altera- 
tion of boundaries the Commissioners shall 
take into account how far the proposed altera- 
tions may affect the revenues of the districts 
concerned; and shall hear any County or Local 
Authorities affected by any such proposed 
alteration before determining the same.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: If it 
were not for local circumstances, I 
should have accepted this unsuspi- 
ciously ; but anything that comes 
from that extremely controversial 
region around Glasgow raises sus- 
picion at once. I would suggest 
to my hon. Friend that he should omit 
the words from ‘‘ take” in the second 
line down to “shall.” 

Sir A. Campsext assented. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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The following further Amendments 
‘were agreed to :— 

Page 9, line 8, after ‘‘ provided,” in- 
sert, 

_ “Provided that in determining any altera- 
tion of boundaries the Commissioners shall 
hear any County or Local Authorities affected 
by any such proposed alteration before deter- 
mining the same.” 

Page 9, line 25, leave out ‘‘ scheme,” 
and insert ‘‘ order.” 

Page 9, lines 29 and 30, leave out 
‘have effect only as,’’ and insert ‘‘ be 
deemed to be.” 

Page 9, line 35, leave out “referred 
to a Select Committee,” and inrert 
** deemed to be.” 


Clause 17. 


Amendment proposed, page 11, line 
4, before ‘“‘ adjustment,” insert “ any.” 
—(TZhe Lord Advocate.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18. 


On the Motion of the Lord Advocate, 
the following Amendments were ans 
to :—Page 11, line 22, after “‘ number,” 
insert ‘‘ of county councillors, the num- 
ber’; line 28, leave out ‘ small.” 


On the Motion of Sir John Kinloch 
the following Amendments were ed 
to :—Page 11, line 28, after ‘‘ parishes,” 
insert ‘‘or parts of parishes;’’ line 29, 
after “parishes,” insert ‘‘or parts of 

arishes;’’ line 380, after ‘‘ parishes,” 
insert “‘or parts of parishes.” 


*Mze. CRAWFORD: I have an 
Amendment to propose which does not 
appear on the Paper. I am not quite 
certain whether this is a popular Amend- 
ment and I daresay some parishes will 
much object to be grouped with others 
for rating purposes. But I feel very 
strongly that in many cases it is desirable 
to enlarge the area of rating and there- 
fore I have no hesitation in submitting 
this Amendment to the judgment of the 
Committee. There is one observation 
which might be made by way of objec- 
tion to this Amendment, and that is 
that the Secretary for Scotland is already 
empowered on the petition of a County 
Council to unite certain parishes for 
these purposes. There are many parts 
of Scotland in which I admit it 
would not be expedient to put this 
Amendment in force. But there are other 
parts where the parishes are so numer- 
ous and so small that obviously they do 
not form a convenient area for rating 
purposes, and we have long been 
anxious in those cases to have an op- 
= of enlarging the rating area. 

ow, this proposal is guarded in the 
Bill itself by two precautions. One is, 
that the Secretary for Scotland can only 
take action on the petition of the County 
Council, which is responsible for the 
district affected; and the other is 
that no alteration in the boundaries cau 
take effect except it is contained in a 
Provisional Order, which must be ratified 
by Act of Parliament. I think the im- 
portance of maintaining the independ- 
ence of small parishes is so great that 
unless we had these two securities—the 
security of origin and that of confirma- 
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tion—I should not take the responsi- 
bility of making this proposal to the 
Committee. Under the circumstances, 
however, I would urge upun the Lord 
Advocate the importance of giving some 
legislative assistance for the enlarge- 
ment of areas of rating when it is 
necessary. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 18, 
page 11, line 32, to insert a new sub- 
section with a view to uniting all the 
parishes and school districts within a 
county district into one area of rating. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. and Jearned Member has given 
evidence of the great interest he takes 
in this subject; and I am not surprised 
—after the Debate we had last Friday— 
that he should have brought forward 
this Amendment. But I must point out 
that he is stepping outside the province 
of this Bill by entering into the region 
of rating areas for purely parochial 
rates. Ido not see how we can very 
well vest the District Committees of the 
County Councils with the duty of raising 
rates over the administration of which 
they will have no control whatever. At 
present it will be observed that we leave 
the administration of the school and 

arochial rates to the School Board and 

arochial Board respectively. We do 

not transfer those duties to the County 
Oouncils; and I do not see by what 
logic or reason you can make the District 
Committee of the County Council— 
which has nothing to do with these 
rates—the rating authority for them. I 
agree that it may be desirable to unite 

arishes, in some instances, for the col- 

ection of rates; but that must be done 
on considerations which are entirely 
separate from those now before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is pursuing a more ambitious 
course than we necessarily find it 
possible to adopt. 

*Mz. CRAWFORD: The Bill itself 
transfers certain duties and rates of the 
Parochial Boards, and I thought I was 
only following out that principle when 
I made this proposal. It would be 


ssible—if the Lord Advocate pre- 
erred it—not to make the District 
Committee the rating authority, but I 
do not think that my proposal is uurea- 
sonable, seeing that each of the Paro- 
chial Boards would be represented on 
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the District Committee. Still, if the 
Lord Advocate will approve of my 
Amendment to the extent of saying 
there ought to be a wider ratin 
authority, I shall be content to leave it 
in that position. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: I am afraid that 
the proposal of my hon. Friend is pre- 
mature. The great object of the pre- 
sent Bill is that each County Council 
shall determine the district which is 
most suitable for administration and — 
rating, and when we have attained that 
end, then it will be time enough to try 
and secure uniform rating for all i 
poses over the district. The great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the question of 
county government is the inequality of 
the rating area, and the desire is to 
break up the county into suitable dis- 
tricts for administration and uniformity 
of rating. I hope that the Oounty 
Councils, after some experience, will 
be able to divide the counties into dis- 
tricts and areas most suitable for uni- 
formity of rating and administration, 
and then when they have gained suffi- 
cient experience, we could have a Bill 
to amalgamate the whole administration 
under the District Committee with uni- 
form assessment and a consolidated rate. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I wish to 
introduce a word in this clause which 
will, however, have the important effect 
of making the clause compulsory in- 
stead of permissive. 

Amendment proposed, page 12, line 
27, leave out ‘‘ may, if they see fit,” and 
insert “shall, except where otherwise 
allowed by -Board of Supervision, from 
time to time.” 


Mr. MARK STEWART: My 
Amendment, which follows, will have 
practically the same effect. My ex- 
perience is that unless you make the 
rape out of these powers of appoint- 
ing medical officers and sanitary inspec- 
tors compulsory, few Boards will take 
the trouble to enforce them. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This 
is certainly an Amendment of great 
importance, and I have very great 
sympathy with the objects disclosed by 
the hon. Members. But at the same 
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time, I do not think it would be wise 
for the Bill to, in so many words, com- 
pel the County Council to equip a full 
sanitary staff. I think it is quite suffi- 
cient to give them a broad hint that it 
is their duty—except under exceptional 
circumstances—to appoint a medical 
officer and sanitary inspector. It is 
wise to give a stimulus to sanitary or- 
reereery throughout the country, but 

doubt if it is wise to proceed by com- 
pulsion. Still in order to enlist the 
active co-operation of the Oounty 
Councils, I think it would be as well to 
use more general terms. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Of course, we have always been taught 
to understand that the word ‘‘ may’’ in an 
Act of Parliament means “ shall,”’ and 
if the Lord Advocate consents to the 
omission of the words, ‘‘ if they see fit,”’ 
thus leaving the word ‘‘ may,” and 
agree also that that shall be taken as 
meaning ‘‘shall,”’ I shall be quite con- 
tent. But he speaks of ‘ exceptional 
circumstances” in which the aaa 
Council may be placed in regard to the 
appointments of medical officers. Now, 
I cannot conceive any such exceptional 
circumstances. Upon what occasions 
can it possibly be that it will not be the 
duty of a County Council to appoint a 
medical officer, and a sanitary inspector ? 
Are there any conceivable reasons why 
a county should be left without this 
sanitary organization? Ido not be- 
lieve there are any such exceptional cir- 
cumstances, or any grounds whatever 
for such a suggestion, and therefore I 
am quite prepared to support my hon. 
Friend in insisting on the use of the 
imperative phrase. 


Mr. FINLAY : I apprehend that my 
hon. Friend the Lord Advocate will 
hardly say that the word ‘‘ may ” means 
“must.” There was an idea abroad for 
some time, such as has been referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stirling Burghs, that the word 
“‘may ” in an Act of Parliament meant 
“must” or ‘“‘ shall,” butit has recently 
been decided by the highest tribunal 
that the word ‘‘may” means nothing 
else but ‘‘ may,” and not ‘‘shall,” and 
it is only where some antecedent duty 

-of exercising certain functions exists 
that the word “‘may’”’ can be construed 
as imposing a duty. 

Hr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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*Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkestone) : 
The object of the Amendment before 
the Committee is, I take it, to insure 
that the exercise of these powers shall 
be compulsory. In the past, permis- 
sive legislation has not proved satis- 
factory in Scotland. We have very few 
Medical Officers of Health there, and 
we want to insure that there shall be a 
complete sanitary organization in every 
county, and that the establishment of that 
organization shall be one of the primary 
duties which the Local Authorities will 
be compelled to carryout. We think it 
is essential for the health of the com- 
munity and for the general ——t 
of a district that this should be done. 
can quite understand that the Lord Ad- 
vocate has in his mind the case of some 
of the smaller counties, and that he 
thinks that the compulsory appointment 
of these officials would be to them @ 
matter of considerable expense. But. 
there is no reason why these smaller 
counties should not unite for the ap- 
pointment of a thoroughly efficient 
officer for the combined districts. We 
believe that medical officers appointed 
under these circumstances have muck 
greater influence as sanitary advisers 
than if they are appointed for 
smaller areas. The experience gained 
under the Local Government Act passed 
last year, affords an additiohal reason 
for making this provision compulsory. 
Up to the present time culy a small 
number of counties in England have 
taken it upon themselves to exercise this 
power of appointing Medical Officers of 
Health, and we hold that it would be 
better for the sanitary condition of the 
country if every County Council would 
carry out the objects of this provision. 

Mr. FIRTH: There is still another 
reason to which I wish tbe attention of 
the Lord Advocate tobedrawn. Under 
Section 20 District Sanitary Officers wilk 
be responsible to the County Councils, 
and it is obviously necessary that the 
County Councils should have an officer 
— to advise them, otherwise the 

eports of the sanitary officers would be- 
useless, 

Dr. CLARK: I hope that in this. 
case the Lord Advocate will adopt the: 
Amendment. I think each county 
should appoint as medical officer a man 
who will devote his entire time to the 
work. But still, it would be pos- 
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8ible for two or three small counties to 
combine in order to secure the services 
of a thoroughly efficient medical officer. 
I do not see why the Lord Advocate 
should object to this Amendment, unless, 
indeed, it is desired—and unless also it 
is the intention of the Government—to 
permit some counties not to appoint 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. 
If that is their desire, then by all means 
let us make the clause permissible ; but 
if it is the intention of the House and 
the Government that there shall be in 
every county a medical officer of health 
and sanitary inspector, then we ought to 
adopt the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Uur de- 
sire was rather to leave the counties to 
take the initiative in this matter, but the 
expression of opinion which we have had 
to-night shows that this is one of those 
prominent questions upon which we 
ought to take the liberty of directing 
the action of the County Councils. That 
being so, the Government have no desire 
to stand in the way of so peremptory an 
indication of opinionashascomefrom hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The hon. Member 
for Caithness has pointed out what may 
prove a practical difficulty in the way 
of enforcing this provision in some of 
the smaller counties, and we shall have 
to consider whether there cannot be some 
modification of the clause in the direc- 
tion he has indicated. It is possible 
that there may be counties in which 
some arrangement might be agreed upon 
other than restricting the medical officer 
to the work of his office. It might be 
possible, for instance, to find some 
method of arranging for the suspension 
of the prohibition as to private employ- 
ment, with the consent of the Secretary 
for Scotland. Under these circum- 
stances, the Government will not offer 
any opposition to the substitution of the 
word ‘‘ shall” for ‘‘ may.” 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I think the 
difficulty could best be met by empower- 
ing two or three small counties to com- 
bine together for the appointment of a 
medical officer. It is constantly done 
in England, and the system has been 
found to work extremely well, for by 
means of it the services of highly quali- 
fied men have been obtained, and that 
is much better than getting a little snip 
of the time of an already over-worked 
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practitionor, who may be elected to dis- 
charge the duties in a smaller area. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: In my opinion, it is. 
desirable that there should be at least 
one officer for each county. I think 
it would be unfortunate to have too large: 
districts. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 

as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


*Sir W. FOSTER: I should like to 
call attention to the fact that a 
a very important Amendment is left out 
with reference to the Sanitary Inspector 
and I move to insert after ‘‘ Council,” 

“ Provided always that the Sanitary Inspector 
or Sanitary Inspectors under the Act shall be 
subordinate to the Medical Officer of the district 
or county to which they are appointed.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr.J. P.B. ROBERTSON: Theintro- 
duction of these words might lead to 
complications with regard to Inspectors in 
towns. I have no doubt that the Sanitary 
Inspectors who would be in the service 
of the County Council would more or 
less be under the Scientific and Chief 
Offiver of the Staff. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) It is rather a pity the 
Amendment is not accepted, as we 
might have made the Inspector 
work in harmony with the Medical 
Officer. I think it isa great pity that 
it should not be definitely laid down 
that the opinion of the Medical Officer 
should be made paramount and supreme, 
and that the Sanitary Inspector should 
be made a secondary person. 

Mr. CALDWELL: If the Sanitary 
Inspector should be made subordinate 
to the Medical Officer, you would inter- 
pose a difficulty in the way of prosecu- 
tions under the Public Health Act. 

Mz. FINLAY: The words are so 
very vague that I do not know whether 
they could be used. 

Sir W. FOSTER: The difficulty will 
be more and more felt as time goes on. 
If the officers are independent of one 
another, you will be liable to their 
clashing in sanitary work, which will 
be made exceedingly difficult, and per- 
haps inoperative. However, I will 
withdraw the Amendment, and leave 
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it to the discretion of the Oounty 
‘Council. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Local Government 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20. 


Amendment proposed, page 13, line 
10, leave out ‘‘ periodical.””—Agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, page 13, line 
13, leave out from “‘ Board ” to end of 
Clause.—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. FIRTH: Where is the control 
of the County Council over the District 
Authority if these words be left out ? 
If the Report is not sent in, the contri- 
bution is not made. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: My 
objection is that it is very undesirable 
to fix the penalty which is to be paid. 
My opinion is that it should be open to 
the supervision of the official charged 
with a public duty to mete out the 
penalty which should attach to the offence. 
I think you had better not consider a 
case of the kind on the ultima ratio of 
consequences to the defaulter. 

Mr. FIRTH: We are working under 
this clause at the present time, and it is 
important to see why this alteration 
should be made. The chief object of 
appointing the Medical Officer to the 
County Council is that there should be a 
central control over the Reports from the 
districts. 

Dr. CLARK: Supposing a Report is 
not sent in, and suppose the Council were 
not to dismiss the official, the Council 
would, therefore, be compelled to see 
that the Reports were sent in. It seems 
tome that would be a strong induce- 
ment to the District Committees to see 
that the Reports were sent in to the 
County Council. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: On the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire we have struck out the 
word ‘‘ periodical,” and accordingly the 
Reports will go before the Oounty 
Oouncil. I think that makes it still 
more undesirable that we should lay 
down a peremptory rule. In every case 
where there was a failure to report, the 
ounty Council would stup the allowance 
for salary. On the whole, it would be 


Sir W. Fowler 
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much better that the authority of the 
County Council should be maintained, 
less by specific threats than by some 
such course as I have alluded to. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The effect of 
this Amendment is to leave out the 
whole of Sub-section 2. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. FIRTH: These words “from any 
such Report” seem to govern the whole 
of the clause; and if that be so, then the 
County Council must judge of the 
sanitary state of the district from 
report only. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There is 
something in what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says. I would suggest that 
after ‘‘Council,” the words ‘from 
any such Report” be left out, and then 
the clause would read generally. 


Mr. FIRTH: Yes, that would meet 
the case. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 21. 


*Mr. HOZIER moved, Olause 21, 
page 13, line 24, leave out from ‘‘ board” 
to “allow.” in line 26, and insert 
‘* County Council shall expressly other- 
wise determine.”’ 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Dr. CLARK: I rise for the purpose 
of getting some information from the 
Lord Advocate. The clause states that 
no person shall be appointed who has 
not qualified for surgery, sanitary 
science, and midwifery. The latter 
qualification I consider necessary. The 
Irish College, I believe, used to 
give a certificate for midwifery. I 
think what is really meant is that in 


all cases a regular medical practitioner 
shall be appointed, and it is very im- 
portant to Dierated whether you iatend 
in the future to compel every Medical 
Officer of Health to qualify in sanitary 
science. No man, in my opinion, ought 
to hold such a position unless he has * 
studied sanitary science. I should like, 
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however, to hear from the Lord Advo- 
cate what is the principle underlying 
this section. 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The in- 
tention is merely that the Medical 
Officer shall be a person qualified to 
practice in all branches of the medical 
‘profession. The matter was discussed 
on the English Bill, and it has been 
thought right that this provision should 
be made in the Bill for Scotland. 


*Mz.F.8. POWELL( Wigan): Having 
taken a strong interest in the English 
Bill, I would say that the idea of this 
clause is the same as that of the English 
provisions which were introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds (Sir L. Playfair), who is known 
to be an eminent authority on such 
questions. 


Str W. FOSTER: I remember what 
took place on the English Bill, as I my- 
self placed the clauses on the Paper, 
which were moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds, 
according to the Act of 1886. The 
present state of the law is that all 
medical men on the register shall be 
qualified in medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. I think it would be better if 
the Lord Advocate would allow two or 
three years to elapse before insisting 
upon the full qualification in sanitary 
science, seeing that in Scotland there 
is no absence of qualification in mid- 
wifery. 


*Mr. HOZIER: I beg to withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following Amendments were 
made :—Page 13, line 28, omit ‘ mid- 
wifery,’”’ in order to insert the words 
“‘sanitary science or public health; ” 
page 13, line 39, leave out “fifty,” in 
order to insert ‘‘ thirty’’—(Dr. Fargu- 
harson); page 14, line 5, leave out 
‘from the district,” to ‘‘ thousand,” in 
line 7.—( Ur. WM. Stewrrt). 


Clauses, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: This is an ex- 
cellent clause, but I do not think it will 
be quite effective as it at present stands, 
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seeing that burghs are often the 
offenders in the matter of river pollution, 
and that the County Councils will not 
be able to touch the burghs. I would 
propose in line 23 to insert after the 
word ‘counties,’ to insert ‘and 
burghs.” By this Amendment the 
Secretary for Scotland will have power 
to assent to joint applications for Pro- 
visional Orders from the counties and 
burghs affected. In this way you would 
deal with a river throughout the whole 
of a county, and would not exempt 
from the operation of the clause that 
- of a river running through a 
urgh. 


Amendment moved, page 14, line 23, 
after ‘‘ counties,” insert ‘‘ and burghs.”’ 
—(Sir G. Campbell.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Gentleman seems to have for- 
gotten the Act of 1876, which confers 
on every Sanitary Authority in Scotland 
the power of enforcing the Rivers Pol- 
lution Act. As the hon. Member is 
no doubt aware, the Parochial Boards 
within the burghs are the Sanitary 
Authorities; therefore the burghs them- 
selves have the power to enforce the 
Act. In this clause we propose merely 
to make Oounty Councils another 
authority having power to enforce the 
Act. It would be altogether superfluous 
to give the burghs in this clause a power 
they already possess. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I only pro- 
pose to amend Sub-section 3 by pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The ob- 
jection is that it would give a Joint 
Committee all the powers of a Sanitary 
Authority, which powers part of the 
proposed Joint Committee—namely, the 
burghs—already possess. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Take the case of 
a river that passes through a burgh, 
which burgh pollutes the stream. If 
that burgh is a Sanitary Authority who 
ought to enforce the Rivers Pollution 
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Act, you are not likely to get anything 
done. In such a case it would be 
desirable that the power of enforcing 
the Rivers Pollution Act throughout the 
whole county should be vested in the 
County Council. This power the County 
Council would have under the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23. 


Amendment moved, page 14, line 36, 
after the first “of,” insert ‘‘ promoting 
or.” —(Mr. Hozier.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I cannot 
accept this Amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber will see that according to the provi- 
sion in page 23, line 8, the County 
Council will have power to promote a 
Bill for the purpose of confirming a 
Provisional Order made in pursuance of 


the Act. That will vest the County 
Councils with the powers that any 
County or Burgh Authority now possesses 
in regard to promoting Bills. I donot 
think, however, that this Committee 
would approve of giving County Councils 
power to promote Bills generally. 


*Mr. FIRTH: This clause is exactly 
the same as a clause in the Local Go- 
vernment Act of last year. During the 
passing of that Act through Committee 
we had a very serious and extensive dis- 
cussion on this point, and the opinion of 
the House was very closely divided. 
We had upon it, I think, the closest 
division that was taken in the course of 
the proceedings on the Bill, the clause 
without the words giving power to pro- 
mote Bills being carried by a majority 
of only 8. I myself am of opinion that 
the Councils ought to have this power. 
This clause refers to the Act of Parlia- 
ment that gives power of promotion to 


various other authorities. It gives this 
power to municipal burghs—any muni- 
cipal burgh in England or Scotland has 
the power—and yet the County Coun- 
cils which we ought to desire to make as 
important and powerful as possible are 


Mr. Caldwell 
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not to possess it. The Act further 
than that, and says that any Board, 


or bedy of Commissioners, or body of 
Trustees acting under any general or 
local Act of J’arliament for the lighting 
and cleansing of a district may promote 
Bills; therefore, the power goes down 
much lower than the County Authorities, 
This absence of the power to promote 
Bills in Parliament seems to me to be 
one of the greatest absurdities in the 
English Bill, and it is now pro to 
extend it to Scotland—this refusal to the 
County Councils of powers which you 
give to infinitely less important bodies. 
I do not think the Lord Advocate has 
given any reason why the County 
Councils should not have this power. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 24. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL : I beg to move 
in line 13, after the word “ county,”’ to 
insert the words, ‘‘or large burgh.” I 
think that, seeing that the county will 
include the small burghs, the large 
burghs that stand by themselves should 
have similar power of making bye-laws. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The proposal of 
the hon. Member would not come within 
the scope of the Bill, which deals with 
County Government and not with Local 
Government. 

Amendment moved, Clause 24, page 
15, line 15, after “county,” insert 
“for the prevention of vagrancy.”— 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, Clause 24, page 
15, line 23, leave out from “has” to 
“and” in line 25.—( Mr. Hozier). 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
it is desirable that when County Coun- 


cils frame bye-laws the greatest pub- 
licity should be given to the changes 
made. , 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sm G. CAMPBELL: I would move 
the omission of Sub-section 5 in order 
to ask what its effect will be, because, 
as I have said, the large burghs being 
excluded from it, it is difficult to see how 
these bye-laws can be generally effec- 
tive. 

Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
Sub-section 5.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
5 stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
afraid a very rigorous drafting critic 
would say that these words are surplus- 
age, but that is the worst that can be 
said of them. This clause does not carry 
us within the sacred precincts of a Scotch 
burgh. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Are we to 
understand that it is not competent for 
the County Councils to make bye-laws 
for the smaller burghs without the con- 
sent of the Town Councils ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Other Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 25. 


Amendment proposed, page 16, line 
13, after ‘‘appointment,’’ leave out to 
end of Clause, and insert— 


‘Or remuneration. Where the Parliamen- 
tary area of a county or burgh differs from its 
area within the meaning of this Act, the 
Secretary for Scotland may determine which 
shall be the administrative and rating authority 
under the Contagious ‘Diseases (Animals) 
Acts in any portion of such area, and his 
‘determination shall, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, have the same force and effect as if it 
were enacted in this Act: Provided that such 
determination shall not limit the powers of the 
Boundary Commissioners under this Act.”— 
{Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 26. 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :—Page 16, line 32, leave out 
“hereinafter,” and insert ‘ herein- 
before.” —( Mr. Hosier.) 
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Page 16, line 37, after “ wil — 
‘‘ or for the latter purpose only, as the 
case may be.” —(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson). 


Olauses 26 and 27 agreed to. 


Clause 28. 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to:—Page 17, line 36, leave out 
“ purposes,” and after ‘‘ several,” insert, 
Ph oe ete of expenditure ;” e 17, 
line 38, leave out ‘‘ purpose,” and after 
‘“‘ geveral,” insert ‘‘ branch.”—( Mr. 
J. P. B. Robertson.) 

Page 17, line 39, leave out “add,” 
and insert ‘‘ state.” —( Mr. Hosier.) 

Page 18, line 8, after “‘are,” insert 
‘under the said annual value or are.” — 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Amendment moved, page 18, line 9, 
after ‘‘ unfurnished,” insert ‘‘ except 
in respect of the amount payable by the 
occupier.”’—( Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those 


words be there inserted.” 

*Mr. BARCLAY: I do not think we 
ought to agree to this. The landlord 
should pay all the rates as proprietor of a 
the house if it is empty. This may 
arise through his asking too high a rent 
for it. 

Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can 
sympathize with the hon. Member. 
Where there is an absolute case of un- 
occupancy the rate should not fall on 
the owner ; and in that sense the Amend- 
ment is quite fair. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 156 ; 
Noes 97.—(Div. List, No. 209.) ‘ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. i 

Clause 29 agreed to. 

Clause 30. 

Amendment made, page 18, line 39, 
after ‘‘ratepayer,” insert ‘‘and any 
officer of Inland Revenue.” —(Mr. J. P. 
B. Robertson.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 31, agreed to. 

Clause 32. 


Amendments made, page 19, line 12, 
leave out after ‘‘ burgh,” to ‘ council,” 
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inclusive in line 13.—(dir. J. P. B. 
Robertson.) 


Page 19, line 17, leave out ‘‘ first,” 
and insert ‘‘ fifteenth.” —( Mr. Hosier.) 

Page 19, line 18, leave out after 
‘‘whatever,” to end of Clause.—(r. 
J. P. B. Robertson. ) 


Revenue 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 33. 

Amendments made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 34, 


Amendment proposed, page 20, line 
27, after ‘‘ provided,” insert — 

“ And from and after the appointed day all 
provisions in regard to the audit of accounts of 
any administrative body whose powers and 
duties are by this Act transferred to the 
county council are hereby repealed.”—(Mr. J. 
P. B. Robertson.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35. 


*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to 
move to insert at the beginning of the 
clause— 


*¢ The Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer shall at the request of any county 
council audit the accounts of such council free 
of charge. 


r Where such request has not been 
made. 


I need not point out to the Committee 
that this isan important Amendment in 
the interest of economy, and also of uni- 
formity. The authorities in Scotch 
counties are obliged to havea valuing 
officer who is called an assessor, for the 
purpose of valuing the land in the 
county for rating, and some years ago 
they were empowered, if they thought 
proper, to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of the Government officer, who is 
employed to value land for imperial pur- 
poses free of charge. Nearly all the 
counties in Scotland—all but five or six 
—have availed themselves of that option, 
ee the system has worked exceedingly 
well. 


Amendment ie me in page 20, 
line 28, at the beginning ‘of the clause, 
to insert— 


‘The Queen and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer shall at the request of any county 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. BARCLAY: We have now 
arrived at a point when I think we may 
conveniently report Progress. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have made 
great progress, and I do not object to 
Progress being reported. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


AUDIT (ARMY AND NAVY ACCOUNTS) 
BILL. (No. 314.) 
Considered in Committee, and repor- 
ted, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


REVENUE BILL. (No. 316.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bil: be now read a second 
time.” 


’ Sm H. DAVEY § (Stockton-on- 
Tees): I shall not oppose the Second 
Reading of this Bill, but I hope that. 
before the Bill goes into Committee the 
Government will carefully consider the 
effect of the 18th clause of the earlier 
Act. The effect of that clause was to 
impose the great burden, both on ven- 
dors and purchasers of real estate and 
other property, of tkaving their 
contracts stamped with an ad 
valorem stamp corresponding to the 
whole amount of the consideration 
money. The 15th Clause of the present 
Bill, as I read it, makes confusion worse 
confounded, and increases instead of 
remedying the burdens of the 18th 
Clause of the earlier Act. I trust that 
before the Bill goes into Committee, the 
Attorney General will be in a position to 
ropose some improvement of the 15th 

lause, which will make the Bill more 
acceptable to the House. 


*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wexsster, Isle of Wight): I do not quite 
agree that Clause 18 imposes burdens on 
vendors and purchasers of real property. 
I think that observation goes too far, At 
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the same time I will give my attention to 
the matter in the interval which elapses 
between to-day and the Committee 
stage, and I hope my hon. and learned 
Friends will give me their assistance in 
framing a clause to meet any objection. 

Sm W. LAWSON: I trust the Com- 
mittee stage will be taken at a time 
when we can have full discussion. 
Clause 25, which relates to the liquor 
traffic, will cause a good deal of discus- 
sion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL (No. 230) 


Order read for the consideration of 
Lords’ Amendment, 

*Tue PRESIDENT or trHz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mrcuart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I hope the 
House will agree to take this Bill 


now for this special reason, that with 
the repeal of the London Ooal 
Duty, certain legislation as to the weigh- 
ing of coal falls to the ground, and it is 
important that legislation should be 
substituted in order that the public may 
not be defrauded. 


Lords’ Amendment considered, and 
agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1883) AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 58). 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. (No. 27.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Sir 
Wuu14M Hart Dyxz, Kent, Dartford) : 
As this clause now stands we find that 
the just claims of the voluntary schools 
are excluded from the Bill, and with 
the view of bringing voluntary schools 
within the scope of the Bill, I have to 
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move the Amendment of which I have 
given notice. I can only say how 
deeply I regret that in the many and 
very long discussions in and out of the 
House, upon technical education, I can 
offer to the Committee no more clear 
solution of this long-standing contro- 
versy. It is quite obvious that we, who 
are supporters of voluntary schools, find 
it impossible to let the clause stand as 
it now does, and we consider it our 
duty to bring these schools within the 
Bill. I dohopethat hon. Members may 
see fit to accept the Amendment, or 
that at least the discussion may find 
some solution of the difficulty, and I 
am sure the time thus occupied will 
not be wasted. 

Amendment proposed, Page 1, line 
9, after the word ‘‘ board,” to insert the 
words ‘‘or Local Authority.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

‘ or Local Authority’ be there inserted.” 
*Srr HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
South): I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite whether he 
would consent to postpone this Amend- 
ment, because it will be observed there 
is another Amendment on the Paper, in 
the name of the hon. Member for 
Islington, which comes later on, and 
this, I think, we on this side of the Housg 


are disposed to accept. It is important 
to remember that what we have at- 
tempted in this Bill is to give aid and 


assistance in the matter of technical ~ 


education in all large centres of 
industry where School Boards exist 
and so also we are anxious to do all in 
our power to assist voluntary schools 
in connection with these Board Schools. 
The Bill of 1887, which the Government 
introduced, restricted itself to this par- 
ticular question just as we donow. I 
do hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
find it possible to accept my suggestion 
and to leave this matter over until we 
reach the Amendment which stands 
later. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I rise to confirm what has 
been said by my right hon. Friend. I 
admit the matter is urgent, and I think 
we are all agreed upon that. But we 
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must take care that in settling the 
matter we do justice to all sides. But I 
am bound to point out to those who 
take such a laudable interest in the 
matter that this is, as it stands, a one- 
sided Bill, that it permits technical edu- 
-eation onlyin cases of schoolsunder School 
Boards. Now, the supply of elementary 
education to the country comes from 
two sources—from the voluntary schools 
as well as from the School Board— 
therefore, I think my right hon. Friend 
is taking the right and manly course in 
moving his Amendment. The hon. 
Member for Manchester refers to the 
Amendment, which is not under dis- 
¢eussion, and so I suppose I should be 
out of order in dwelling upon it at length. 
I may, however, say of it that it does not 
satisfy me or those with whom [ am 
acting on this question—it does not 
cover cases in which there are no School 
Boards. However, we cannot enter 
upon the discussion of this controversial 
point, because the rules of debate do not 
admit of it. I am as anxious as anybody 
that an attempt should be made to pro- 
mote technical education, but I cannot 
do so by a Bill which does not deal 
with equal fairness with the voluntary 
schools of the country as well as Board 
Schools. 

*Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I trust that 
the Vice President of the Council will 
see his way not to insist on the Amend- 
ment which he has moved. and which I 
do not think he supported with any ex- 
traordinary warmth of conviction. The 
subject of technical education has now 
been so long before the country that it 
would be very little short of a scandal if 
we failed to give some expression to 
what is the almost universally-acknow- 
ledged desire, that additional facilities 
for the promotion of technical education 
should be given. And it would he much 
to be regretted if a difference of opinion 
on a much-controverted subject con- 
nected with primary education should be 
allowed to stand in the way of that 
aimportant object. The hon. Member 


Ur. J. G. Talbot 
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for the University of Oxford must be 
aware that if he insists on raising in 
connection with this subject the very 
burning and difficult question of the 
application of rates to voluntary schools, 
it is impossible that any Bill on this sub- 
ject can be passed either in the present 
Session, or, as far asI canjudge, in any 
Session in which we are not able to 
devote a very great deal of time to the 
question. Under these circumstances it 
is, I think, well worth while for the 
House to consider whether it is not 
possible that a compromise such as that 
which has been indicated by the hon. 
Member for Manchester might be 
arrived at. Those who are interested 
in voluntary schoola must be aware that 
they can hardly hope in the present Par- 
liament, or in any Parliament that we 
are likely to see for some time to come, 
that they will be able to apply the direct 
assistance of rates to voluntary schools, 
and I ask them to consider whether it is 
at all probable that within any reason- 
able period they would obtain a greater 
concession on the part of the supporters 
of Board schools than is now within 
their reach, and also whether, on 
account of the difference of opinion 
which has arisen, they will take upon 
themselves the responsibility of prevent- 
ing the application of local funds to the 
promotion of technical education in the 
face of the expressions of opinion which 
have proceeded from the localities in- 
terested in favour of this Bill. It would 
be very unfortunate if the industrial 
centres which desire to devote their 
local resources in some manner or other 
to the promotion of technical education 
should be debarred from doing so owing 
to what is not a very essential differ- 
ence between the supporters of volun- 
stary and Board schools respectively. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
Darwen): Iam sorry to say, in reply 
to the noble Lord, that we find the Bill 
fails in a matter of detail. ButIdo not 
think, from the point of view of high 
principle, that the local rates should not 
be applied to voluntary schools; and I 
do not think there is a very great 
difference between the Amendment as 
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proposed by my right hon. Friend and 
the compromise which is offered by the 
hon. Member opposite. Whether the 
School Board goes to the rates or the 
voluntary schools go to the rates is not 
a very great difference of principle ; but 
there is a very great difference of 
opinion between us as to the fairness 
with which voluntary schools aretreated 
in the Bill, and, therefore, I hope that 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
will be accepted. It is most important 
because, as the Committee is aware, it 
is not every parish in England that has 
a School Board or anything like it; and 
those parishes that have not, would be 
excluded from any benefit of technical 
education that this Bill would give. 
Apart from that I say, is it desirable 
that voluntary schools should go hat in 
hand to the Board and ask to have the 
advantage of technical education? We 
know that voluntary schools started in 
a position of superiority to Board 
Schools, and they have always been 
acknowledged to be in a position of 
equality. We have always thought 
that it is the Local Authority which 
should decide whether the School Board 
should or should not have technical 
education. We are willing that the 
School Board should decide for itself 
whether it should have technical educa- 
tion or not, but not that they should 
decide for the voluntary schools. It is, 
I think, a most reasonable Amendment, 
and I hope it will be insisted upon. 


*Mr. ARTHUR AOLAND (York, 
Rotherham): I think, as the noble 
Lord said just now, that it would be a 
great misfortune if we were to fail to 
give the country the advantage of tech- 
nical education through entering upon 
this question of the application of rates 
to voluntary schools. But I may point 
out that whatever may be the personal 
‘opinion of hon. Members opposite that of 
the Government has been distinctly ex- 
pressed, and when the Royal Commis- 
sion proposed that assistance from the 
rates should be given to voluntary 
schools, the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the part of the Government, declared 


that he did et pranere to disturb the 
settlement arrived at in 1870, by accept- 
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ing that recommendation. Apart from 
that, the reason why we object to the 
Amendment, is that this clause is in- 
tended to deal entirely with School 
Board districts, and the discussion should 
be confined to that question. The 
Bill proposes to deal only with great 
centres of industry, and non-School 
Board districts may be dealt with here- 
after. We ask the Vice President of 
the Council to consider whether he could 
in lieu of his own Amendment consider 
with favour that which will be proposed 
by the hon. Member for Islington later 
on. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham): We are 
quite as anxious for a settlement of this 
question as hon. Member opposite. But 
if technical education is a good thing, 
then it is a good thing whether it is en- 
grafted upon School Boards or upon 
voluntary schools. What hon. Members 
opposite are endeavouring to secure, is 
not a triumph for technical education, 
but for Board Schools. The position 
may be stated thus; they say :—‘‘ Our 
first is Board Schools; our second is 
Board Schools; and our whole is Board 
Schools.” Whereas the difference on 


our side is that we put it this way :— 
‘Our first is voluntary schools; our 
second is Board Schools, and our whole 
is technical education.” When we find 
that hon. Members opposite agree in 
promoting technical education whether 
it be engrafted upon voluntary schools 
or upon Board Schools, then we shall 
be able to support the measure. But 
until that time comes, until voluntary 
schools are fairly treated in this respect, 
we shall oppose any measure of the 
kind, and I hope that my right hon. 
Friend will stick to his Amendment. 


Sir U. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): I am sorry to 
hear the tone of the hon. Member’s 
remarks so different to that in which 
the Committee was addressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The hon. Mem- 
ber accuses us of wishing to gain a 
triumph for the Board Schools; but, 
indeed, there is no feeling of the kind 
in any section of the Committee. The 
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feeling of the Committee is expressed, I 
think, in the words of the Vice President 
when he desired that we should arrive at 
a settlement of this question, and that at 
least, afterall these efforts weshould make 
some advance in the matter. The noble 
Lord opposite admitted that there was no 
great difference of principle between the 
suggestion of my noble Friend (Lord 
Hartington) and that made by the 
Government. If there is no great 
difference of principle surely that is one 
argument why we should try to arrive 
at an agreement. In the first place rates 
will be applied directly to the Board 
Schools, but voluntary schools will 
benefit by the assistance which School 
Boards will give in technical instruction 
for the use of voluntary schools, We 
cannot advance this Session so far as to 


secure technical education in parishes 
where there are no School Boards, but we 
may make some advance at all events in 
those parishes where Boards do exist, 
and if there is no difference of principie 
between us surely we ought to arrive at 
& compromise. 


*Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): As repre- 
"senting a large borough, where there is 
no School Board, I must protest against 
the distinction which is to be made in 
favour of those places, even small 
parishes, which happen to have a School 
Board given to them, but taking away 
from large boroughs like Stockport the 
advantage of this Bill. As it dons not 
seem possible from the discussion we 
have had that we shall arrive at “ip | 


solution of our differences to-night, 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(M. 
Sydney Gedge.) 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I would appeal to the hon. Member to 
allow us to debate the matter a little 
further. This Bill is desired in all 
eer of the House, and suggestions may 


e thrown out in debate which would 
lead to a working compromise, 


Sir U. Kay Shuttleworth 


{COMMONS} 








*Me. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
should deeply regret if this debate were 
brought to an abrupt close. I hope it 
will be understood that the differences of 
opinion that have been displayed do not 
arise altogether on this side of the 
House. Many Members on this side are, 
I am sure, as anxious to promote tech- 
nical education as any can be on the 
Opposition Benches. 

*Smr RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham): As a member of a School 
Board I should like to have this point 
argued out a little longer in order that 
we may be more precisely informed as 
to the nature of that compromise that 
has been alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester and by the noble 
Lord opposite. How is it to work, this 
compromise, in School Board districts ? 
| Interruptions.| I think I am entitled 
to get ananswer. Itis difficult to carry 
on a speech by way of conversation ; 
but I think I am in order, for, as I 
understand the Motion, we should re- 
port Progress, and I wish to put forth 
reasons why we should not yet report 
Progress while we are imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of the com- 
promise which has been alluded to. I 
should like to know how it will work in 


School Board districts. I do not know, 
Sir, whether I should be in order in pro- 
ceeding further with this question ? 


Tut CHAIRMAN: No. 


*Sm RICHARD TEMPLE: Well, 
then, I will not enter into the subject ; 
but I think it is desirable that we should 
have a little more time in order that we 
may have an opportunity of considering 
whether the compromise should be 
accepted or not. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr) : 
Although I do not agree with much that 
has been said on this side of the House, I 
am dis to support the Amendment 
of the Government. I think we might 
be allowed to debate the Bill a little 
longer. 

*Mz. GEDGE: As there seems to be 
a desire on the part of the Committee 
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to continue the Debate, I will withdraw 
my Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
As to the Amendment, I should like 
some explanation, for I cannot say that 
I am satisfied with it. It appears to me 
that the control of Board School remains 
in the hands of the School Board ; but 
in the Amendment which is proposed 
it would seem that the managers of 
voluntary schuols are asked to give 
up part of their vontrol into the 
hands of the Local Authority. It is 
theLocal Authority that is to determine 
whether technical education shall be 
given in the school or not, whereas in 
the Board Schools the Board itself deter- 
mines the question. Now, we are anxious 
to have technical education promoted ; 
but we are not prepared to sacrifice 
the principle of complete indepen- 
dence which we have always main- 
tained in regard to voluntary schools, 
and before I agree to the Amendment 
which has been proposed I should like 
to have an assurance that the managers 


of voluntary schools will not be deprived 
of any of their existing rights. 


*Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
understand the managers of voluntary 
schools will have complete control in 
the question. If they desire to have 
technical education, they will apply for 
it, and, on showing cause, obtain it. 

Mr. DIXON (Birmingham): Perhaps 
it would be well if I were to give the 
explanations which have been asked 
for by some hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. The 
objection we feel to the Amendment 
of the Government is that it involves the 
payment of rates to schools which 
are not managed by representatives 
of the ratepayers. Now, the compromise 
that we have to propose is that contri- 
butions may be made out of the rates 
towards the cost of technical education 
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in voluntary schools; but that the 
management of such technical education 
should be in the hands of the School 
Board. Our proposal is that either 
or both of the two following courses 
may be taken: the School Board may 
open a school or class for the giving of 
technical instruction, which shall be 
open to scholars from Board Schools 
and voluntary schools on equal terms, or 
the Board may send technical instructors 
into a classroom in a voluntary school, 
the cost of such instruction to be paid 
by the School Board, who shall also 
receive the Government grants, and the 
said classroom shall be considered to be 
a School Board classroom whilst 
the technical teaching is going on. 
The result of this arrangement 
would be that in large towns 
where there are School Boards it 
would be quite possible to give 
scientific instruction to boys in volun- 
tary schools. Now, the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman raises at 
once the old difficulty which we settled 
in 1870, after discussions of great length 
and vehemence, and I am quite sure 
that if this Amendment is carried it 
will raise an amount of strong feel- 
ing and of agitation that will very much 
astonish hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
desire to take this opportunity of im- 
pressing upon the Government that they 
are treading upon very delicate and 
dangerous ground: so long as they 
merely permit important educational 
questions to remain in abeyance, the 
acquiesence of Liberal Unionists will 
be comparatively easy, but the moment 
they sanction such reactionary measures 
as those now proposed strenuous opposi- 
tion will certainly arise both in this 
House and in the country. 


Mr. TOMLINSON: I do not doubt 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
has sincerely desired to propose a com- 
promise which should be fair to the 
supporters of the voluntary schools. But 
he does not appear to have really 
grasped the difficulties of the question. 
I have the case of the supporters 
of voluntary schools in places where 
there are also School Board schools to 
be dealt with by those who represent 
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such . I represent a large in- 
rae nilation in which ‘gee is 
no School. ard. This so-called com- 

mise in no way meets my case, 
and 1 decline to accept as satisfactory a 
proposal which would be inapplicable 
to the borough I represent, unless they 
are willing to have the infliction of a 
School Board forced upon them. 


Mr. MOLLOY: I am sorry to see 
this difficult question raised, and I 
had hoped that we might have passed 
further into the Bill before we en- 
countered this difficulty. For myself 
I shall support the proposal of the 
Government. It must be remembered 
that there are 163 boroughs in England 
and Wales which have no School Boards 
at all, boroughs such as Birkenhead, 
Stockport, Preston, Warrington, and 
others. The noble Lord opposite appears 
to-night in a strong democratic char- 
acter, and I am sure I do not know 
why. I think if this measure is limited 


in the way you have proposed it will do 
but little good. It can extend to only 
about one-third of the country, and I 
feel therefore bound to support the 
Government in the interests of 
technical education and of voluntary 
schools. 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: I would 
make a brief appeal to the hon. Member 
for Manchester and to the hon- 
Member for Rotherham. I under- 
stand the proposed compromise is that 
in a School Board district the School 
Board is to have the option of having 
classes for technical education, and of 
admitting to those classes children from 
voluntary schools. The point I make is 
this: that the proposed arrangement 
with the School Board is optional. I 
suggest that it be obligatory; also to 
have the option of establishing inside 
the voluntary school-houses classes for 
the techical education of the children of 
those schools. Naturally, the voluntary 
schools do not like to go hat in hand 
to the School Board, but is it not 


ble to make this arrangement ob- 
Hoctoey upon the School Board, so that 


Hr. Tomlinson 
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they shall be compelled to comply with 
any well-found application of a 
voluntary school either to have some 
of its scholars admitted to the School 
Board classes specially, or to have a 
School Board instructor sent specially 
to its class-rooms ? 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH : The question 
to be decided is whether hon. Members 
opposite will be content to accept the 
system, providing payment out of the 
rates for technical education under the 
control of representatives of the people, 
and thus secure that technical education 
shall reach to all parts of the country. 


There are so many difficulties in the 
way that if this controversy, which 
was supposed to be settled in 1870, is 
raised again, then I am afraid that 
technical education must be postponed 
until this much larger question is 
settled. For my part, I think that the 
question cannot be settled until School 
Boards are universal throughout the 


country. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: I can assure 
the Committee thatno man has struggled 
more incessantly than I have for the 
last two years to find some fair solution 
of this difficulty ; and more than that, 


some of the acutest and most intelligent 
men, both at South Kensington and at 
the Education Department, have also 
been puzzling their brains to find a 
solution. Now, the difference between 
the one side and the other in this ques- 
tion that has been raised is whether 
there should be a direct or an indirect 
application of the rates. I regret very 
much that as yet we do not seem to 
have found any way out of the difficulty. 


It being after One of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. . 

And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at one minute 
’ after One o'clock. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) AOT (1883) AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 42.) 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 141.) 


Returned from the Commons. with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


SERVITUDES REDEMPTION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. (No, 126.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


*Toe Marquess or HUNTLY: My 
Lords, I have some little compunction in 
bringing before your Lordships this 
very lez.l question ; but the gravity of 
the subject must be my excuse for ask- 
ing your attention while I very shortly 
venture to put before you the reasons 
which induce me to intrude it upon you. 
My Lords, the Bill relates to what are 
called in Scotland servitude rights, and 
I will explain shortly what they are. 
These servitude rights have been ob- 
iained im various ways. Some are the 
relics of the feudal system; some have 
arisen through friendly permission at a 
time when very little value was attached 
to the land over which the right was 
given ; some were acquired by pre- 
scription, the freedom of the exercise 
having been allowed without hindrance 
for 40 years, which under Scotch law 
gives the right; and some are held 
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under old grants in the titles to the 
land. They consist chiefly of pastur- 
age and grazing; of sporting, which 
includes the various descriptions of 
fowling, hunting, and foresting; of 
taking turf and peats, or, as it is called 
in Scotland, of feal and divot. This 
divoting, or paring the surface of the 
pec for fuel, is a remnant of a most 

arbarous custom, and it is universally 
prohibited by proprietors ; but where a 
neighbouring proprietor has this servi- 
tude right over the land, the owner can- 
not prevent his tenants from divoting. I 
will remind the House that these servi- 
tude rights are most antiquated ones ; 
they are the relics of a bygone age; 
they are not, and have not been for a 
long time, granted in modern charters. 
The tendency of the day is to get rid 
of these joint ownerships. I may also 
claim for the Bill that it follows the 
lines of recent legislation by enabling 
those who have grazing rights to be- 
come the proprietors of land. When 
the rights were acquired the land was 
of little commercial value, and the 
privileges the rights carried were really 
more for the convenience of neighbours 
than for any important money value 
contained in or attached to them. But. 
there has been a very great change in 
the value of land in Scotland, more 

articularly in grazing and sporting 
vistricteh and as the lands have in- 
creased in value these rights have 
been found to cause a great amount. 
of inconvenience to the proprietors of 
the soil. With the rise in the value 
of land, and especially of grazing and 
sporting land, the situation has be- 
come altered, and very great inconve- 
nience is occasioned. The proprietor of 
the soil is hampered in dealing with his 
own land by roason of these rights. 
The original privilege granted is much 
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abused. The tenants from an adjoining 
estate may pasture an owner's land, in- 
terfering with his own tenants, cutting 
the turf and trees, and turning in their 
sheep or cattle wherever they like, and 
he has no control over them. The 
proprietor cannot fence his land, can- 
not plant it, cannot plough it, or improve 
it in any way. He might have rival 
shooting parties on his land—a case in 
regard to which I could give an amusing 
instance—organizing battues and strivi- 
ing which could shoot the largest number 
of grouse on the 12th of August. Apart 
from the questions affecting ownership, 
there is a practical one from the farmer’s 
point of view. Where flocks of sheep 
are disturbed by different owners run- 
ning them on a grazing with separate 
sets of shepherds and dogs, the shee 
never settle or feed so well, and 
parties are damaged by the inter- 
mingling. Supposing that a proprietor 
has a hill-grazing which carries 900 
sheep, and a neighbour has the right to 
send 300 sheep more to the hill, it would 
not only pay the proprietor to give up 
a piece of land—even a third of it—to 
his neighbour for his separate use, but 
it would pay the proprietor’s tenant to 
have his remaining ground fenced off 
and his flock allowed to graze undis- 
turbed; while, at the same time, the 
neighbour would much prefer to have 
his grazing right valued, and so much 
land given to him for it. I think it is 
clear, from every point of view, that 
there exists a state of matters which is 
most undesirable, and is not beneficial 
to the country, or to any individual. 
Several proprietors whom I have con- 
sulted feel with me that they would be 
much better off with a smaller quantity 
of land free from these servitudes, than, 
as now, with a larger extent burdened 
with and rendered nearly useless by them. 
The method by which the Bill proposes 
to deal with the question is to follow 
the old Scotch principle of dealing 
with commonties, or lands held jointly 
under common right by two or more 
proprietors. An old Act of the Scot- 
tish Parliament provides that a pro- 
prietor, having an interest in a com- 
monty, may raise an action against all 
ersons concerned to determine their 
joint rights and interests, and to value 
and divide the lands according to the 
gear od several rights and interests. 
he point I wish to insist on, and 


The Marquess of Huntly 
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this is the reason for asking for legis- 
lation on the subject, is that there is 
practically no difference between com- 
monties and servitude rights ; if division 
is in the former case it certainly 
holds good in the latter. The commonty 
implies a joint proprietorship, while 
the latter is a right of property bur- 
dened with a right of servitude in 
favour of another person, which is a 
limited right of property. Yet in 
those cases no division can be insisted 
upon as with commonties. If a joint 
proprietor can demand a division with 
other joint proprietors, it is, I submit 
to your Lordships, desirable that in 
the same way he should be able to 
demand a division with those who 
have only the right in certain de 

with him to certain uses of the so 
Now, my Lords, the Bill is a very short 
one. My proposal is by the first clause in 
the Bill to enable any owner of lands 
burdened with these rights to apply to 
the Sheriff of the county to have such 
rights valued, and that the Sheriff, after 
having the rights reported on and 
valued, should fix and adjudge the 
value of each. This value by the 2nd 
clause is to be paid in money ; but as it 
might be desired by the holders of these 
servitudes to receive a portion of the 
land over which their right existed in 
preference to money, it is provided by 
the 3rd clause that the Sheriff may ad- 
judge so much of the lands in lieu and 
in place of the right of servitude if so 
wished. There is a provision by Clause 
4 to enable limited owners to redeem 
the servitudes, and to burden the lands 
in their possession with the sum payable 
by them to the holder of the servitude. 
There may be cases where objections 
could properly be raised to the commu- 
tation of these rights, and provision is 
made by Clause 4 that notice of any ap- 
plication shall be intimated to all parties 
interested, and that any one of those 
parties may appear before the Sheriff 
and state objections to the ar gr 
redemption. I do not apprehend that 
the provisions of the Bill are likely to be 
taken advantage of by the superior or 
owner of the solum unless the servitudes 
over it are’ a serious drawback, as the 
holders or tenants would have to be 
compensated very substantially indeed 
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state of things put an end to; and 
the holders of the servitude rights 
will not be prejudiced or injured, inas- 
much as they will receive compensation 
in money or land where it is Pound de- 
sirable that their rights shall be com- 
muted. I must remind your Lordships 
that lands burdened with these servitude 
rights are practically stereotyped to 
remain as they are. If nothing is done 
to relieve them there will never be any 
improvement, and they will remain for 
everabandoned to their present condition. 
If there exists a right of grazing the pro- 
prietor cannot fence his land, cannot 
plough it or plant it, or improve itin any 
way. I know of thousands of acres in the 
North of Scotland which lie under these 
restrictions, burdensome and practically 
useless aliketo the owner of the solum‘and 
the person holding the servitude. My 
Lords, I feel that, without the support 
of the Secretary for Scotland, it would 
be impossible for me to carry the Bill at 
this period of the Session ; but I appeal 
to him to consider whether he cannot 
see his way to support it, as from all 
sides I have received a favourable report 
on the Bill, and I am sure that it is a 
much needed measure of reform, would 
be most beneficial, and would meet with 
general approbation in Scotland. I 
therefore hope he may see his way to 
support the Bill of which I now move 
the Second Reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Marquess of Huntly.) 


*Lorpv WATSON: My Lords, whilst I 
do not quite agree with the noble 
Marquess in the account which he has 
given of the origin and position of the 
rights with which his Bill proposes to 
deal, I think it involves matters which 
are well worthy the consideration of the 
House; but whether, at this period of 
the Session, there ought to be legislation 
on the subject is a very different ques- 
tion. In the northern parts of Scotland 
there are some large tracts of land which 
are at present not available to the owner, 
and of not much use to the servitude 
holder, because of the contrariety of 
rights and interests arising from that 
State of affairs, and in such cases the 
Bill might be useful. I have no doubt 
that the measure would be popular and 
beneficial to those parts of Sectland. I 
think, my Lords, the old law of Scot- 
land with regard to the divisin — com- 
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monties—which requires the presence of 
one or more joint proprietors—should 
be extended to these cases. But oh, 
said so much, my Lords, the appro 
which I can give to this Bill ends. In 
the Northern parts of Scotland, as I 
have said, no doubt the measure would 
be beneficial. But coming further 
South avery different state of thin 
exists. There are in that part of the 
country a great number of small feuars 
and village communities who possess 
servitude rights of that kind founded 
upon contract — some ancient, some 
modern. As far as they are concerned, 
it appears to me that a very strong 
case would bave to be made out for 
the interference of Parliament, because 
I believe that in many cases the exist- 
ence of the servitude right which each 
feuar possesses in an undivided por- 
tion of land is much more beneficial 
than division; and I believe also that in 
many cases where it is to the interest of 
the proprietor of the servient land to buy 
out the right which encumbers it its 
mere money value would be no com- 
pensation to those who lose it; and I do 
not think that a man should be deprived 
of the right which he has by contract 
with his superior, and be compelled to 
deliver it up whenever it becomes to the 
landowner’s interest to require it. The 
existence of the servitude rights which 
each tenant possessed was much more 
valuable than any compensation 
he would receive for their loss. I 
think, my Lords, if the Bill were con- 
fined to the first class of rights to 
which I have alluded, it might be a 
useful measure; but I do wish to say 
this—that although I am acquainted so 
far with the facts which bear upon this 
legislation, I cannot pretend to know 
them all, and am therefore not pre- 
pared to approve of the Bill farther 
than I have stated. I would suggest 
to the noble Marquess that this 
is a Bill which ought to be circu- 
lated in Scotland and the terms of 
it made known, so that those who are 
in possession of interests which might 
induce them to oppose the various 
clauses of the Bill may have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their objections to 
the measure. I think the Bill should have 
been preceded by some inquiry, and I 
would advise the noble Marquess, if a 
Second Reading be granted, not to pro- 
ceed with the Bill this Session. 
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Tue Duxse or ARGYLL: My Lords, 

I desire to say a few words, but only a 
few words, on a Bill of this character. 
As far as I can understand it, it is a 
very useful measure. The existence of 
these ancient servitudes in Scotland has 
been a very great inconvenience, and at 
the end of the 17th century an order 
was passed with regard to the common- 
ties which permitted their division. 
This Bill refers not to commonties 
proper, but to something very anala- 
gous tothem. Throughout a great part 
of the country these rights have been 
sold, but in other parts they are un- 
doubtedly a very great inconvenience. 
It appears to me that this Bill pro- 
ceeds very much on the lines of our old 
law on the subject. I did not know 
that there was enough importance in 
some ef these matters to make it worth 
while to deal with them. Reference is 
made to rights of shooting and other 
rights existing to a small extent in some 

arts of Scotland, and I was not aware 
it would be worth while to introduce 
them into a Bill of this kind; but I am 
told that in other parts of Scotland there 
are great numbers of them. I think it 
is much too late in the Session to pro- 
ceed with a Bill of this character. 

*THeE Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, I have listened with much in- 
terest to the remarks made by the noble 
Marquess in support of this Bill. There 
is no doubt that, as the noble 
Marquess has said, very great incon- 
venience is felt in many parts of 
the Highlands, and in other parts of 
Scotland, from the existence of these 
servitudes; but I cannot help thinking 
that the noble Marquess has scarcely 
realised the importance of the measure 
which he presents for your Lordships’ 
consideration. The Bill goes into details 
in these matters, and in many cases it 
would materially alter the position of the 
ownership of land. I believe it to be 
perfectly true that the questions dealt 
with by this Bill are confined chiefly to 
the Highlands ; but this Bill applies not 
only to the Highlands, but to the whole 
of Scotland; and although in the Low- 
lands it will probably have but little 
effect, yet, as the noble and learned Lord 
has "oper out, the purposes of the Bill 
might give rise to grave inconvenience. 
Although I admit the inconvenience 
to the proprietors of the land, I think 
the noble Marquess has not quite 
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realized what the effect of such a measure 
would be if these practically compulsory 
powers under the Bill were taken advan- 

tage of by the owners of lands over which 
these rights existed. I come now to 
the clauses of the Bill, which are the 
practical clauses—namely, 3 and 4. 

Clause 3 deals with the question of feal 
and divot, which the noble Marquess pro- 
poses may be taken on compensation by a. 
money payment; and Clause 4, which 

deals withrightsof pasturage, which may 
be compensated for either by a money 

payment, or by the giving absolute right 
of ownership over a part of the land, in 

exchange for the exercise of limited 
rights over the whole of it. Take the case 

of therightof fealanddivot. Divot, Imay 
explain to some of your Lordships, is the 
right of, as it were, skinning the surface 
of the land and cutting peats horizon- 

tally ; and feal is that of cutting. peats 
perpendicularly. The value of the right 
would have to be decided by the Courts 
or by arbitration. . If the proprietor were 
to apply to the Sheriff to get the value 

of turbary rights decided by arbitration, 

the owner of the land must pay the 
amount fixed; but the owner of the ser- 
vitude might not be able to get peats 
elsewhere, which might occasion him the 
greatest inconvenience. Then there is 
the right of pasturage; the same con- 

siderations would apply to that. In 

many cases where there are rights of 

pasturage over an extensive tract the 

owner of the servitude might have only 

a small number of sheep upon it. But if 
he were to get, say, five acres by way of 
compensation, that could not possibly 
repay him for the rights he would lose 

over a large number of acres. The noble 
Marquess has pointed out cases which I 
think show what are the object he has 
in view where there are rights of ser- 

vitude over a large tract equally divided 
between two farmers or landlords. There 
advantage might be gained, and there. 
would be but little difficulty. But there 
are many other cases in which that right 
of pasturage is not at all equally divided, 

where a very large number of cattle or 
sheep are turnedon by one man in respect 
of his right of servitude, while some 
one else might have only a small number 
of sheep or cattle upon the pasturage. 
If the small holder were to lose the right. 
he possesses he might only get instead 
of the right of pasturage over a large. 
number of acres a small money payment, 
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which could not possibly compensate 
him for the extent of pasturage which 
he had under his right of servitude. 
Those are objections which arise 
where compulsory power is given by the 
measure to deal with rights of servitude; 
but, at the same time, I am very far from 
saying that the question is not one which 
is worthy of careful consideration. No 
doubt it is a very great inconvenience to 
the proprietors of servient land not to be 
able to deal with it under existing rights ; 
but I do not think at this late period of 
the Session it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to undertake to deal with this 
question or to consider it with a view to 
legislation. I will, therefore, appeal to 
the noble Marquess at once to withdraw 
this Bill, and, as has been well suggested 
by the noble Lords who have spoken, 
to haveit circulated throughout Scotland, 
with a view to eliciting opinions from 
those concerned, obtaining further in- 
formation as to how far it would assist 
those to whom it would apply, and 
whom it is desired to benefit. I will 
say no more on the present occasion, 
except that I hope the noble Lord 
will not press his Motion, but that he 
will leave the matter now, as some of 
your Lordships have expressed your 
views upon it, to be dealt with on some 
future occasion. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: My 
Lords, I only wish to say, in answer to 
what has fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord, that I quite admit the 
difficulties he has pointed out as regards 
small tenement feuars in the South of 
Scotland; but the Bill is framed in 
this way—that the Sheriff could re- 
fuse to entertain an application if he 
found the parties in respect of such 
tights were materially injured. Then 
with regard to the compulsory powers, 
the only proposition is that the 
owner or any persons interested may 
proceed in the matter. As with regard 
to the commonties, any person interested 
in the servitude may go before the 
Sheriff, and it then becomes aquestion for 
the Sheriff whether or not he will pro- 
woed in the matter; so that really 
my Lords, there is nothing compulsory 
in carrying the measure through in this 
form. But, my Lords, I quite admit 
that at this period of the Session it is 
almost hopeless to expect your Lord- 
ships to proceed further with the 
measure. AsI understand, if the Bill 
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be allowed to pass the Second Reading, 
and withdrawn now, I should be at 
liberty to reintroduce it next year—I 
think that was the suggestion. 

*Tuez Marquess or LOTHIAN: I am 
afraid I cannot assent to that. I must 
decline to accept the noble Marquess’ 
proposal, because if adopted he will see 
at once that it would be pledging the 
bases ae to the principle of the 

ill. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: I can 
assure your Lordships I do not wish to 
prejudice anybody at all. However, as 
the noble Lord does not assent to the 
aaa I will simply withdraw the 

ill. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ADOPTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 101.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue Eart or MEATH: My Lords, 
I rise to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill, and I hope your Lordships 
will accord it this favour. I do not 
suppose that at this late period of 
the Session the Bill is likely to pass into 
law ; but I do hope it may go into Com- 
mittee, so that I may have for the 
measure the advantage of the advice 
and criticism which may be afforded in 
the form of Amendments upon its pro- 
visions. The object of the Bill is to 
prevent parents or other guardians from 
recovering their children after they have 
consented to their adoption, unless they 
can satisfy the Justices that their claim 
is legitimately made for the benefit of 
the children. Lt isa common occurrence 
for children who have been placed in 
orphanages oradopted to be subsequently 
removed by their parents for the sole 

urpose of deriving pecuniary advantage. 

t is very injurious, of course, to the in- 
terests of the children that they should 
be removed where the parents or natural 
guardians are not fitted, either morally 
or pecuniarily, to have the care of them. 
It may be thought that in —s 
this Bill to your Lordships’ House 
have the intention of applying it to such 
cases as that which recently occurred 
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at Dr. Barnardo’s institution which has 
attracted considerable attention; but I 
introduced the Bill without any know- 
ledge of the case which occurred in 
connexion with that institution. In fact, 
the Bill was framed long before that 
case was heard of. It originated more 
than a year ago, when Petitions were 
sent to me as Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Social Reform Committee from 
persons throughout the country who 
were interested in institutions which 
took care of destitute children, and who 
felt the necessity of some law which 
would enable them to do justice to 
children and turn them out useful mem- 
bers of society. The attention of Magis- 
trates has long been directed to the 
abuses to which I refer. My Lords, 
the subject of this Bill has had the 
great advantage of having been twice 
considered by this Committee, and I 
have had the advice of several Members 
of both Houses who are interested in 
the work of rescuing destitute children ; 
and, therefore, I may say with confidence 
that the greatest care has been taken to 
avoid all dangers which might have 
made it impracticable. Of course, we 
know there must be certain dangers 
in a Bill of this sort; but if any 
loopholes have been left in it, or if any- 
thing in it may be considered to be 
wrong, I hope that in Committee those 
errors may be rectified. It was stated 
when this Bill was first brought forward 
that it would lead to proselytism, and 
clauses have been introduced in order to 
prevent that, and providing that regard 
shall be had to the religion of the 
parents, and all the circumstances which 
it would be necessary for the Magis- 
trates to know before they could make 
any order in the matter. Now, my 
Lords, the attention of Magistrates and 
enone ina public position has long been 

irected to the abuses to which I am 
now calling your Lordships’ attention. 
The authors of these abuses are men 
and women living, as a general rule, 
outside the pale of civilization—that is 
to say, they look upon a child not as a 
treasure to cherish, not as a hope for 
the future, but simply as a chattel 
out of which they can draw the 

eatest possible pecuniary advantage. 

hen we know that the parents take 
these children and drag them into every 
sort of evil and crime for the purpose of 
getting money to spend in drink, I 


The Earl of Meath 


{LORDS} 
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think your Lordships will agree there 
is some need for legislation of this kind, 
Children are brought up by this class 
of parents in hostility to all law, and to 
all notions of morality, and they ulti- 
mately form a band of. dangerous cha- 
racters—a band which is increasing in 
number, and becoming a social danger 
in our large cities. From this pop 

tion we may say spring murderers, 
thieves, and the dangerous classes of 
society. Benevolent individuals have 
done their best to rescue these children ; 
but although parents are very willing 
in the early ages of their children to 
allow them to be taken into homes, or 
to be adopted, as soon as they reach an 
age when the children can be of service 
to them, and can earn money, they go to 
the benevolent individuals or homes and 
claim their children. Now, my Lords, 
this is a thing which has not been un- 
noticed in vther countries. Other coun- 
tries have experienced the same difficulty 
in this matter, and in many places 
stringent laws have been passed to pre- 
vent people taking their children from 
persons who have adopted them or from 
orphanages, where they are being pro- 
perly brought up, in order that they 
may drive them into a life of crime. 
In asking your Lordships to read this 
Bill a second time, Iam notasking you 
to give your consent to any new prin- 
ciple, for it is a principle which has 
been adopted by many of the most en- 
lightened and civilized countries in the 
world. In America there are several 
States which have passed laws relating 
to this subject. In Illinois there is a 
most stringent law with regard to it. In 
the State of New York a law was passed 
in the year 1884 giving powers to be- 
nevolent institutions to request the 
parents of any child placed in them to- 
sign a document putting the child en- 
tirely in their hands, and after that 
document is signed the parents lose all 
right to it. Ofcourse, my Lords, I do 
not ask that that should be done in this 
country, or that any such result should 
be obtained except in a Court of Law 
or before Justices of the Peace. In 
France only this year a law has been 
passed on the subject, a very stringent. 
law, much more stringent than any that: 
I am asking you to adopt. The 
French Government has taken the 
question up and passed a Bill by 
which certain classes of malefac- 
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tors are placed outside the right to 
exercise or claim any power over their 
children. In fact, the children are 
made wards of the State; and they 
are boarded out, a vote of several 
millions of francs being taken for 
the purpose of supporting them. I 
do not think anything of that kind 
would be done by either your Lordships’ 
House or by the other House of Parlia- 
ment; but I do ask your Lordships to 
say that, with the consent of all parties 
interested, children may be legally 
adopted as the Justices at Petty Ses- 
sions may consider best, having regard 
to the religious opinions of the parents, 
and having regard also to the interests 
of the children. If the child is over 14 
then the consent of the child itself must 
be given ; and in the case of an insti- 
tution there will be no-power of availing 
themselves of this Act unless they are 
incorporated under the Companies’ 
Acts of 1862 and 1867; and if the Jus- 
tices see any cause, on the application 
of any individual, to alter their decision 
they may do so at any time. My 
Lords, it is said that this Bill will enable 
parents to sell their children or to get 
rid of them. I do not see that that is 
a just criticism, because they can do 
that at this moment if they choose. 
I deny that this Bill would enable 
parents to sell their children, or 
make it less difficult for parents 
to do so. On the contrary, it would 
act as a deterrent on parents; and 
for this reason—that whereas at present 
they place their children in homes, 
knowing that they can get them out at 
a time when they are capable of 
earning money, they would not under 
this Bill be able to do that, and conse- 
quently they would be less ready to get 
rid of their children, knowing that they 
would not be able, unless they could 
show good cause, to get them from the 
homes where they were being taken care 
of in order to make money by them. 
And now with regard to the children 
working, and their parents making them 
work. As a matter of fact, the great 
majority of parents who claim their 
children in these cases do not get them 
yack for the purpose of putting them to 
work in the ordinary sense in which 
going to work is understood. They get 
them really for criminal purposes: the 
boys are claimed in order that they may 
be taught to steal, and the girls for still 
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more evil pw I can give 
Lordships ; ew instances of se 
facts which have occurred within a very 
short period. Ina home for children, 
quite close to my own house, several in- 
stances of that kind have occurred, one 
of them within the last few days. A 
little girl was sent into the home, 
probably only for the purpose of getting 
er clothing renewed, her clothes being 
in so filthy a condition that they had to 
be burned, for hardly had she been sup- 
plied with the new clothes before her 
parents came and said they wanted the 
child back. In another case, the mother, 
who had only just come out of prison, 
claimed her child back because, as she 
openly avowed, since the child had been 
taken from her for the purpose of being 
placed in the home, she found she could 
not get as much money as when she was 
dragging the poor infant about the 
streets with her. Upon making inquiries 
into the matter, I may mention that I 
was told that 9d. a day is given for a 
girl child to drag about the streets, and 
6d. for a boy. in another case a girl 
of 10 was sent for by her father to 
prevent her going to service, as he said 
it would pay him better (mind you, she 
was only 10 years of age) to send her 
on the streets! Another very bad case 
was that of a girl, who was telegraphed 
for, the telegram saying that her mother 
was dying; but when the girl arrived 
home she found the whole story 
was false, and the first question 
asked of her was whether she had 
brought her box in order that they 
might pawn her clothes. A friend of 
mine on being told there was no demand 
for such a measure, said he would ask 
the question of the first two men he met. 
The first person interrogated was a 
working man who said—“ Why that is 
the very law we have wanted for a long 
time; I have refused to allow my 
wife to adopt a child because I knew 
it would be taken away from us again 
whenever it suited the parents.” The 
next spoken to was a middle-class 
man, and he again told a similar story. 
His wife’s sister dying and leaving a 
child, and the father being a drunkard, 
they were exceedingly anxious to adopt 
the child; but they felt it would be 
useless to do so if they had to give it 
up again whenever the drunkard 


might choose to demand it. In October 
of last year, a case came before 
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Sir James Hannen where, after a child 
had been adopted and clothed, the 
parents claimed it, and refused to make 
any allowance to the working people 
who had adopted it, alihough they had 
incurred expense amounting to £12. 
Sir James Hannen felt the injustice of 
the case so much that he gavethe foster- 
parents a sovereign out of his own 
a. In that case the mother had 
een confined in a lunatic asylum, and 
foster parents for the child were adver- 
tized for, and some working people in 
the North took it on the understanding 
that they were to have it permanently. 
They had maintained the child about 18 
months, and had got very fond of it, 
when the mother came out of the lunatic 
asylum and claimed it. Ofcourse, they 
had to give the child up without even 
being able to get paid for the cloihes 
they had provided for it. There is no 
doubt in my mind that there are a large 
number of people in this country who 
are very desirous to obtain children, 
having no children of their own, and who 
would be glad to adopt children if only 
they felt they had a legal claim upon 
them when they had adopted them. 
“ A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people on it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it.” 
Many childless men and women are 
feeling the force of the truth of 
these lines, and would gladly adopt 
children if they dared. I know 
that the Bill has no chance of 
passing this Session, but I ask that it 
may be sent before a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House. It might then come 
back in a shape which would make it 
acceptable to those who now might be 
inclined to oppose it. In conclusion, to 
my opponents I would say— 
‘If a better system’s thine 
Impart it frankly, or make use of mine.”’ 
Moved, “ That the Bill‘be now read 
2°.” —( The Earl of Meath.) 


Taz LORD OHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the noble Lord has very frankly 
admitted that he has no chance of having 
his Bill passed into law this Session, and 
the only effect therefore of your Lord- 
ships giving a Second Reading to it 
‘would be to affirm the principle of it, 
in order that it may stand to some 
extent hereafter on that affirmation that 
it embodies a right and a wise principle. 


The Earl of Meath 


{LORDS} 
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My Lords, it seems to me, I confess, 
that there is hardly a single section of 
this Bill, or a principle of it, so far as I 
can find a principle at all, to which I 
should not be entirely opposed. At the 
same time, I do not in the smallest 
degree deny that the motives which 
actuate the noble Lord are of the most 
praiseworthy character, and that there 
is to some extent an evil to be remedied. 
I think, however, he somewhat ex 

ates the evil, and, thinking there is a 
great evil to be remedied, he not un- 
naturally strives to remedy it by doing 
what people frequently do, in trying to 
legislate for particularly hard cases they 
strike at a much wider principle. The 
Bill seeks, in dealing with this particular 
hardship, to alter the whole law of Eng- 
land with reference to the right of 
parental control. Now, that is one of 
the cardinal principles of our law, and 
the notion in connection with such a 
Bill as this of getting rid of that prin- 
ciple of our law would raise a very 
serious question indeed. No such change 
ever should be attempted upon the lines 
that this Bill is drawn upon ; but if 
attempted at all it must go far wider 
and deeper, and treat the whole question 
of the right of parental control as one 
subject, not striving to pick out particu- 
lar parts of the right of parental control 
and dealing with them. I have said 
that I have some difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the principle of this Bill. The only 
principle I can find in the Bill is that 
the principle of adoption should be im- 
ported into the law of this country, and 
that the right of parental control should 
be taken away in certain circumstances. 
Neither in the one aspect of it nor the 
other should I assent to a Bill of this 
sort; but when I come to ccnsider the 
particular mode in which that principle 
is sought to be carried out, and the cir- 
cumstances under which that principle is 
sought to be established, it is quite 
clear that the persons who drew this 
Bill found they were met at every turn 
by qualifications and restrictions that 
finally took away the original vigour 
and force of what they pro to 
enact. When a child is Rint ts instead 
of having all the rights of adoption, the 
framers declared that ‘‘ nothing herein- 
after contained shall confer on the 
adopted child any incident of blood 
relationship, right of succession, &c.” 
Why not? If it was a real adoption 
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why take away that? Again, suppose 


a child was thrown on the parish, one 
would have thought in reason and logic 
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that the foster-parent, as he is ed 
in the Bill, would have to pay for it, but 
he is nottodoso. Why not? It has 
become his child. The object was that 
the parents were not to be freed from 
responsibility if the foster-parent was 
not able to support the child. It is 
quite clear what has happened. The 
difficulties which would arise here 
occurred to the framers of this Bill, 
because they found that to have carried 
that out would have destroyed the earlier 
sections. The authority over the child, 
and the obligations of the father and 
mother towards it, would absolutely 
cease. That is absolutely contradicted 
by the other sections, because one of the 
objects contemplated is to provide for 
the child’s maintenance. Then to meet 
the difficulties that occurred to them the 
framers of this Bill have introduced pro- 
visions which effectually destroy the 
earlier sections. The whole Bill is ill- 
considered. The 13th section is the 
nucleus of the Bill, because it provides 
that an orphanage, home, or charitable 
institution may be the foster-parent ; 
and questions as to the child’s religious 
education or control might arise between 
that institution and the original parent, 
whom the public feeling of this country 
would recognize as the person entitled to 
have a voice in the matter as against 
some proselytizing Society that had the 
child in its custody. I do not find the 
words which the noble Lord has referred 
to about the religious creed of the child 
or parents being regarded, because that 
is one of the points of amendment which 
he contemplates. But supposing the 
father and mother change their religion 
and desire, for example, that instead of 
being educated in the Protestant faith 
the child should be brought up as a 
Roman Catholic—what criterion are the 
Justices to adopt? Are they to enter 
into the question whether it would be 
better for the child to be educated 
in the one religion or the other? 
All that is left at large, and it is just 
the sort of question that would 
cause a great amount of controversy. 
Controversies between parents and per- 
haps proselytizing aimee or asy- 
lums are among the most mischievous 
things there can be. It seems to me 
that this Bill is open to every possible 
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objection in point of construction, and 
it is open to the gravest objection as 
altering the whole principle of the law 
as between parent and child. The Bill, 
as I have said, is ill-considered accord- 
ing to the theory of its own construction, 
and is almost incapable of being worked, 
but besides that, it introduces a most 
serious innovation on the foundation 
principles of the law of England with 
reference to parent and child; and I 
hope the noble Lord will not render it 
necessary for me to move that the Bill 
be read a second time this day three 
months. I may mention that the evil, 
which I admit exists, is being considered 
in connection with the Poor Law Com- 
mission; and there isa Bill under the 
consideration of the Government for the 
— of preventing children deserted 
y their parents being taken away from 
the care of the Guardians if it can be 
shown that the parents, by reason of 
their bad character, are not persons fit 
to be entrusted with the guardianship 
of the children. One word more with re- 
gard to the adoption under Clause 14. A 
child not over 14 might be handed over 
contrary to its own wishes, and some- 
body else might be made its foster 
parent. I hope your Lordships will not 
encourage a Bill of this kind. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, as the noble and learned Lord 
has alluded to the Report of a Commis- 
sion over which I had the honour to 
preside last Session, I must express my 
great satisfaction at learning that the 
Government intend to deal with that 
particular portion of the Report. It 
was clearly shown to us that this evil 
existed ; that a certain number of chil- 
dren came under the care of the 
Guardians, were. then placed out in an 
asylum, where they remained for years 
perhaps under proper control, when 
suddenly the parents (very often vicious 
ge finding that something could 

e made by withdrawing the children 
from the institution, or the persons with 
whom they had been boarding out, took 
them’ away. That is a great hardship 
upon the children, and an injury to 
them, and it seems to me a ve 
proper subject for legislation, thoug 
it would require to be very guarded. 
With regard to the Bill itself, I must 
say I entirely agree with what has been 
said by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack. I cannot see that it is ne- 
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cessary to make such an extensive altera- 
tion in the law of this country, and I 
think if a change were made it should 
not be made in the manner contemplated 
by this Bill. There is one clause— 
namely, the 11th—on which I should 
greatly support the argument of the 
noble Lord. By the 11th ciause the 
order made can be rescinded, so that 
after the foster parents have adopted 
the child, and have maintained it as their 
child for it may be years, an application 
may be made by the parents to rescind 
the order. Consider what may follow. 
Exactly the same thing may arise in that 
ease which has giver rise to so much 
controversy in other cases. The parents 
may have changed their minds on the 
subject of religion, or they may be insti- 
gated by other persons to bring the 
matter before the Justices of the Peace. 
Then arises the question, is a Justice of 
the Peace a proper person to decide 
difficult questions of that kind? I 
entirely agree with the noble and 
learned Lord that the objects which the 
noble Lord has in view are excellent; 
but I do not think it is desirable that we 
should give ovr consent to the Second 
Reading of this Bill, looking at the 
general nature of it and the period of 
the Session, thereby committing our- 
selves to a principle which goes far 
beyond what the necessities of the case 
demand. I hope, therefore, the noble 
Lord will feel induced not to press the 
Motion. 

*Lorp FITZGERALD: My Lords, I 
would also ask the noble Lord to with- 
draw this Bill. I am sure his motives 
are most praiseworthy, but my objections 
to the Bills are founded on principle. 
Adoption is wholly unknown to the law 
of England. I could understand the 
introduction of a law of adoption 
such as exists in India, under which 
the person adopted becomes the child 
of the foster parents for all purposes, 
so that even if children are after- 
wards born to the foster parents the 
adopted child shares in the inheritance 
equally with such other children. There 
is sense in that arrangement, and some 
degree of justice, although it frequently 
leads to the greatest difficulties, quarrels, 
and litigation. I must not be taken as 
recommending to my noble friend the 
Hindu law of Adoption. For many years 
of my life I had to administer laws which 
gave rise to questions similar to those 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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which would grow outof the alterations of 
the law pro by this Bill. Questions 
between religious litigants give rise to 
difficulties such as would have to be 
dealt with under the 13th section of the 
Bill. My colleagues and I came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing like 
adhering to and enforcing parental au- 
thority. The law of England generally 
is that parents cannot divest themselves 
of parental rights or of the obligation 
to look after their children. The noble 
Earl spoke of traffic in children and 
how desirable it would be to put a stop 
to it. The direct and necessary ten- 
dency of this Bill would be to create 
that very traffic which the noble Lord 
seeks to destroy. Whilst in the case 
of a child who had parents certain 
questions would be asked and the Magi- 
strate would exercise his judgment upon 
the facts, in the case of the unfortunate 
child who had no parents there would 
be no inquiry at all, and the child would 
be handed over as a matter of course to 
the foster parent, or the person assum- 
ing the position, as, for instance, one of 
those institutions which would spring 
into existence on all sides if this Bill 
were passed. In practice, when I had 
to administer laws somewhat cognate, 
where the child was of sufficient age 
and intelligence, I always ascertained 
by careful and anxious inquiry what the 
wishes of the child were, and I am 
thankful to say that in that way I think 
succeeded in maintaining the law for the 
benefit of the children. I consider this 
Bill fraught with danger contrary to the 
laws and institutions of this country; and 
that it ought not to be readily adopted. 
Especially your Lordships ought not at 
this period of the Session to agree to the 
Second Reading, with no object but to 
get what must necessarily be: an imper- 
fect examination of the details in Oom- 
mittee. I think the noble Earl had 
much better withdraw the Bill, and, if 
he should think fit, introduce it again 
freed from its many defects and founded 
on a sounder basis than at present. 
*Lorpv DENMAN: This Bill was down 
for a Second Reading on July 8th, and 
opposed by a noble and learned Lord, 
who would oppose it if referred to a 
Grand Committee. I hope that it will 
be read a second time. If it be referred 
to the Committee on Law, it must 
afterwards be re-committed to the 
Whole House; and if it is re-committed 
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to a Committee of the Whole House, I 
do not believe it could be sent back to 
the Committee on Laws. I can see 
there is a struggle to give that Com- 
mittee power over all Bills, The Bill 
is an experiment, and I have very 
t doubts of its success. As an old 
ake of this House, I say the sooner 
you get out of the present system of 
referring Bills to many Grand Com- 
mittees, and return to a more suitable 
one, the more you will be honoured by 
the country and the world. 
*Lorpv KINNAIRD: My Lords, I will 
not detain you with more than a few 
words. I regret the course which the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
has thought it necessary to take with 
regard to this Bill, which I consider a 
very useful one; but I presume, after 
his speech, that Lord Meath will not 
ress the Bill further at this time. 
ferring to the Bill which the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
has stated is under the consideration of 
the Government, I hope it will prove a 
useful measure, by enabling the man- 
agers to retain control of the chil- 
dren after leaving the Poor Law 
Schools. It would be a great help to 
the managers of those schools. I 
would ask, with regard to certain private 
schools which are under Government 
inspection, whether they could not be 
ut upon the same footing as the Poor 
w Schools? Many of them have been at 
work for a long time, and have contrived 
to keep numbers of children out of the 
Poor Law Schools.. We think it a pity to 
brand a child perpetually as having been 
a Poor Law scholar, and it would be a 
matter for regretif the operation of sucha 
Bill as this should be to send children to 
those schools. In one country where 
these questions have been made the 
subject of legislation, there is a very 
useful law that no parent should resume 


the right to a child where it has been | 4 


left for a certain number of years to be 
supported by a public institution without 
refunding the cost of the child’s educa- 
tion. The way that works is, that a 
nt thinks twice before he becomes 
iable to pay a sum of £20, or it may be 
£60. Many children are, therefore, left 
under the charge of foster parents, or in 
an institution without interference, until 
they are able to take care of themselves. 
I hope the Government will be able to 
add some clauses to the Bill which the 
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noble and learned Lord has mentioned 
with reference to the Poor Law Schools,. 
in order to provide that those schools 
only are to be used which are thoroughly 
efficient, and that they will have regard! 
to the interests of the public any 
measure which may be introduced on 
the subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I only 
desire to explain, what I said was that 
the matter is under the consideration of 
the Government in the form of a Bill. 
I do not give any pledge in regard to 
the particular form the Bill willtake. I 
think it would be irregular for me to do 
so, either for myself or for the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA: My 
Lords, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the very great number of children 
apparently in need of protection ; and it. 
seems only reasonable that where 
parents are unable to bring ~ 
their children properly, they shoul 
be enabled to place them in the 
care of others who are able to 
support them. I trust the noble 
Lord will not be discouraged in his. 
benevolent intentions. 

*Tuz Eart or MEATH: My Lords, 
I am delighted to hear that the Govern- 
ment acknowledge there is an evil to 
remedy, and I am also pleased to know 
that they have some intention, at all! 
events, of considering whether they can 
diminish that evil in one particular 
line. But that line in regard to Poor 
Law Unions is only a small line, and 
I hope the Government will not forget 
the claims of other institutions. It: 
appears to me that the suggestion of 
the noble, Lord Kinnaird, is worth con-- 
sideration, and I hope your Lordships 
will think this matter over, and kindly 
give any assistance that you may think. 
necessary by way of amendment. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with-- 
rawn. 


Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL. 
(No. 161.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second. 
Reading read. 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, 
I have only to say that part of the 
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- boundary has been settled by a decision 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
‘Council, part has been settled by an old 
Proclamation of 1791, and part by 
‘agreement. The boundaries are now set 
out in an Address from the Legislature 
of Canada which is scheduled to this 
Bill, to which I ask your Lordships to 
give a Second Reading. 


Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL (No. 150). 


House in Committee (according to 
order; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


> 


‘WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL (No. 126.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
dng, read. 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM: My 
Lords, I should like to say a few words 
-on this Bill with regard to handing over 
‘the Crown lands in the northern portion 
of the territory of the colony to a small 
population of 40,000 inhabitants. I 
should like to ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies whether the 
Bill follows the lines of former legisla- 
‘tion for the Colonies? At the same time, 
I believe there is no previous instance 
of handing over such an enormous 
‘territory, as is now proposed to be 
handed over, to the responsible Govern- 
ment of the colony. I protest against 
such a large tract of territory being so 
handed over. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
‘shall not venture to trouble your Lord- 
ships with a re-statement of the argu- 
ments which I adduced yesterday, but I 
will shortly answer the noble Ear!’s 
‘question. With regard to the question 
‘whether a precedent exists, I may inform 
the noble Earl that in Queensland we 
handed over an equally large area to a 
population of only 28,000, whereas the 
population of Western Australia is over 
40,000. I may also point out that, 
under the system of representative 
Government, the people of Western 
Australia have practically had the 
control of these lands for many years, 
4nd that, as I have already shown, their 


Lord Knutsford 
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policy has been in favour of immi 
tion. There is no reason to doubt that 
that policy will be continued, and that, 
as in the case of Queensland and the 
other Australian Colonies, after Respon- 
sible Government had been granted to 
them, immigration will steadily increase, 
As regards the land which is to remain 
under the control of the Colonial Go- 
vernment, I may remark that by far the 
largest part of it is unfitted for agricul- 
ture; and it will be remembered that 
all the iand in the northern part of the 
colony is to remain under Crown man- 
agement and control 
*Tuz Eart or MEATH: My Lords, 
I must say that I also protest against 
the handing over of this enor- 
mous territory to 40,000 people. If 
we hand over all the Crown lands to 
our Colonies the result will be that the 
Colonists will say, ‘‘We do not want 
any more people to come here ; we want 
the land for ourselves.” Let me ask 
your Lordships to consider what you 
are going to do in this matter. A Com- 
mittee has been appointed in the other 
House for the purpose of considering 
colonial questions, and yet your Lord- 
ships are going to hand over this enor- 
mous tract of country at once to a small 
population no larger than that of a 
country town. I do hope, my Lords, 
some action will be taken to stop it. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Lord has said there is a precedent 
for this. I do not think he has quite 
correctly understood what has taken 
place in the othercolonies. I would point 
out to him that the population of New 
South Wales is at least 1,000,000, the 
population of Victoria is 1,000,000, and 
the population of New Zealand 600,000. 
In New Zealand the Government had 
for a long time encouraged immigration, 
and had paid the cost out of the public 
funds, because there was nothing they 
were so anxious for as to increase the 
white population. A colony in its in- 
fancy will always be found to be most 
anxious to obtain as many immigrants as 
possible ; but when they have a million 
or so of white inhabitants you will find 
they no longer desire to receive the 
labouring class of immigrants. I would 
ask the noble Lord whether he thinks any 
Minister or Government in this country 
would ever undertake to advise Parlia- 
ment to send emigrants to a colony 
whether the colonists desired it or not? 
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I venture to say that no Government 
would be so insane. 

Tue Eant or FEVERSHAM: That, 
I think, is an argument against hand- 
ing over so large a territory at once. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: To 
interfere with the colonists in this 
matter is practically telling them that 
they cannot colonize their own lands. 
It will always be found that the colo- 
nists on the spot can best assist immigra- 
tion and promote the colonization of 
lands adjoining those already colonized. 
Even large tracts of country are better 
managed and dealt with by colonists on 
the spot. Ifit is desired to send out 
emigrants, that can best be done with 
the assistance of the colonists themselves, 
and when they have obtained a large 
population you will find they will 
colonize the adjoining lands themselves. 


Bill read 3* (according to order); an 
Amendment made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


THE STATION-MASTER AT BANGA- 
LORE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in putting the question which stood in 
the Notices, to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether the gallant conduct 
of Mr. Smaller, the station-master at 
Bangalore, in rescuing a Hindoo woman 
from being run over by a train has 
received any recognition from the 
Madras Government, said: I have only 
to add that the newspapers had stated 
that the woman was only 11 yards 
from the engine when she fell off the 
platform, and that there was much more 
risk in tais case than there would be in 
jumping into a river. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I have 
pleasure in stating that the Govern- 
ment of Madras have passed the follow- 
ing Resolution on the case referred to— 

‘‘ His Excellency the Governor in Council 
views with high approbation the signal bravery 
capenee by Mr. Smaller, who by his prompt 
and courageous act saved life at the immirent 


risk of his own. His Excellency in Council 


is pleased to sanction the grant to that official 
of a reward of 200 rupees, the highest amount 
which it is in the power of Government to 
sanction.” 

Ihave only to add that in this com- 
mendation and award I heartily and 
entirely concur. 


{Jury 16, 1889} 
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PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL (No. 127.) 
Amendments reported (according to- 
order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL 
(No. 126.) 

“Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ments; the Report thereof received ; 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the- 
Whole House on Friday next; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 162.) 


per idlawciges i ica BILL 
0. . 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ments; the Report thereof received ; 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Friday next; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 163.) 


AUDIT (ARMY AND NAVY ACCOUNTS). 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. (No. 164.) 


WINCHESTER BURGESSES (DISQUALI-- 
FICATION REMOVAL) BILL. (No. 137.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c. 
without amendment, and re-committed 
to a Committee of the \WWhole House on. 
Friday next. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVEN-.-. 
TION BILL—NOW BRIBERY (PUBLIC: 
BODIES AND OFFICERS UNDER: 
THE CROWN) PREVENTION BILL.. 
(No. 90.) ’ 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: the Report thereof 
received ; Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House; and to be- 
printed as amended. (No. 165.) 


MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. (No. 113.}- 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
without amendmert, and re-committed. 
to a Committee of the Whole House. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 104.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c’,. 
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‘with amendments: the Report thereof 
received ; Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 166.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past ‘Ten o’clock. 





WOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 16th July, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 
——og—_—_ 
SCOTCH “ BOYCOTTING.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in the Scottish Highlander to the 
effect that Sir John Orde has not only 
deprived Mr. Thomas Wilson, a solici- 
tor, who had refused to act for him in 
certain proceedings against his tenantry, 
of his house at lLochmaddy, but 

‘‘ warned all the tenants about Loch- 
maddy that they must not give lodg- 
ings,” thus driving him from the dis- 
trict in which he had established a 
practice ; and, whether any Law against 
Sejustiing or exclusive dealing exists in 
Scotland ; and, if so, whether he will 
instruct the Criminal Authorities to in- 
‘quire into the facts alleged in Mr. 

ilson’s case with a view, if they prove 
well-founded, of instituting criminal 
proceedings ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Rozerrson, Bute): I have 
seen the statement in the Scottish High- 
lander referred to. I am informed that 
in October, 1888, Sir John Orde inti- 
mated to the tenant of the house which 
Mr. Wilson occupied that he required 
‘to resume possession of the house at Whit- 
sunday. I am further informed that 
for many years Sir John Orde has ob- 
jected to his tenants keeping lodgers, 
and, probably, this has made ita matter 
-of some difficulty for Mr. Wilson to find 
accommodation. I am not aware that 
he has been driven from the district. 
As a matter of fact, he was resident on 
tthe island a few weeks ago. If Mr. 





Wilson has any complaint to make, in- 
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volving a criminal charge, he should 
— the — a who will 
make inquiry and proceed if a charge 
is substantiated. fy, 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not answered 
the last part of the question. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : That in- 
volves an abstract question of law, 
which I am not — at this moment 
to enter into. ave answered the 
question, which I understood to relate to 


a specific case. 


SEIZURE OF NETS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware 
that the nets of Donald Maclellan 
and John Cameron, fishermen and 
crofters in North Morar, were seized 
in the open waters of Loch Nevis, 
Invernessshire, on the night of 4th, or 
early in the morning of 5th, July current, 
by the head keeper of the proprietor of 
Knoydart, accompanied by a policeman 
and several assistants ; whether it is the 
fact that by the 29 Geo. IL., c. 28, 
white-fishing is open on the coasts of 
Scotland ; and, whether, if the circum- 
stances above detailed are correct, he 
will take steps to punish the wrongdoers 
for their forcible seizure of property ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The 
facts are as stated by the hon. Member, 
except that the men were fishing within 
the limits of an estuary for salmon, and 
not for white fish. I am informed that 
they are to be ee against for a 
contravention of the Act 7 and 8 Vict., 
c. 95. 


SIR JOHN ORDE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I beg 
toask the Lord Advocateif Sir John Orde, 
Baronet, proprietor of North Uist, corre- 
eo with the Sheriff of Inverness- 
shire, or his substitute in the Long 
Island district, or the Procurator 
Fiscal of that district, with the view of 
compelling Mr. Thomas Wilson, Soli- 
citor, Lochmaddy, either to act for Sir 
John Orde in certain proceedings against 
his crofters, which Mr. Wilson deemed 
unjust, or to have Mr. Wilson removed 
from an office he held in connection 
with the Procurator Fiscal; and, whe- 
ther he will lay a copy of the cor- 
respondence upon the Table of the 
House ? 
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*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It 
appears that in April of last year Sir 
Sohn Orde wrote to the Sheriff relative 
to some crofter cases then in progress, 
in which Mr. Chisholm, the Procurator 
Fiscal, and Mr. Wilson, who was then 
his partner, were interested. The 
Sheriff, considering it undesirable that 
a firm of which the Procurator Fiscal 
was a partner should act in such cases, 
instructed them to that effect. Mr. 
Chisholm eventually agreed to give up 
such cases, but Mr. Wilson refused, and 
Mr. Chisholm consequently severed his 
connection with him. I cannot lay this 
correspondence on the Table. It relates 
to the arrangements for carrying on the 
criminal business of the district; and I 
may add that I approve of the Sheriff’s 
action in the matter. 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION IN 
NORTH UIST. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the report of 
proceedings before the Crofters’ Com- 
mission in North Uist, and particularly 
to the application of the crofters of 
Malaglate for an enlargement of their 
holdings from the adjoining farm of 
Vallay from which it appears that the 
eas. of North Uist, Sir John Orde, 
‘baronet, resisted the application before 
the Commissioners, stating that he had 
ceased to be the proprietor of Vallay, 
but according to the reply of the appli- 
eants Sir John Orde had, since the pass- 
ing of the Crofters’ Act of 1886, made a 
gratuitous, or what is termed in Scot- 
land ‘‘a nominal and fictitious,” trans- 
fer of the farm to his eldest son and 
apparent heir; and, whether he will 
amend the Law as to extension of hold- 
ings, so as to prevent evasions of its 
intention ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
notice of this question was the first 
intimation I had of the subject. On 
inquiry I have ascertained that the 
application of these crofters for an en- 
largement of holding is at present under 
the consideration of the Commission. 
must, therefore, decline, in the mean- 
time, to answer the question. 


THE SUTTON WATER COMPANY. 

Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
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attention has been called to the state- 
ment recently made by a member of the 
Sutton Local Board, to the effect that 
18 wells in the immediate proximity of 
the wells of the Sutton Water Company, 
one at the distance of only a few yards, 
had been converted into cesspools; 
whether he is aware that Dr. Dupré has 
reported the water supplied by the 
Sutton Water Company to be inferior 
to that taken from a well in the vicinity, 
at the top of Banstead Downs; whether, 
in view of the fact that the records in 
the Local Government Board office 
prove that disastrous outbreaks of 
enteric fever have been caused through 
the specific contamination by excre- 
canted Guahee of public water supplies, 
he proposes to take any and, if so, what 
steps for the protection of the public 
health in the district supplied by the 
Sutton Water Company from the great 
dangers threatened by the cesspools in 
question ; and, whether he has any 
intention of introducing any legislation 
with a view of assisting local sanitary 
authorities to put an end to the monopo- 
lies enjoyed by such Water Companies 
as may show themselves indifferent to 
the health interests of the districts sup- 
plied by them ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircum, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I 
have communicated with the Sutton 
Local Board, who inform me that 
there are wells, some on the sand and 
others on the chalk, which have been 
converted into cesspools. In one or two 
cases, on notice from the Local Board, 
the owners have cleaned out and filled 
up the cesspools ; and the Local Board 
state that they are endeavouring to 
reduce the number so as to preserve the 
purity of the water supply. Analyses 
of the water were made between January 
and March of last year; but none have 
been made since. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have for a long time been 
urging the Local Board to provide 
sewers, and as the Local Board show no 
disposition to perform this duty they 
inquiry, been declared 


in default by the Local Government 
Board. As its order was not complied 
with application was made to the High 
Court for a mandzmus. This came before 
the Court in May, when the Local Board 
made excuses for delay and obtained an 
extension of time. If it is necessary 
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the Local Government Board will apply 
to the Court for a peremptory order. I 
have no evidence that the Sutton Water 
Company are indifferent to the health of 
the distrect, ard do not contemplate pro- 
posing any legislation on the subject. 


THE BONNIE DOON. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Ibeg 
toask the Presidentof the Board of Trade 
if it be true that an excursion steamer 
called the Bonnie Doon was recently 
allowed to sail from Belfast to Bangor, 
County Down, with more than two thou- 
sand passengers on board; and, if he 
can state the maximum number she is 

authorized by the Board of Trade 
Certificate to carry ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bracg, 
Bristol, W.): I have no information 
whatever respecting the circumstance 
referred to. It is for the Local Autho- 
rities to take such steps as they may 
think fit to prevent or punish overcrowd- 
ing in these cases. The Board of Trade 
have no staff for the purpose. The 
numbers of passengers to be carried, as 
authorized by the passenger certificates 
issued for this vessel, are as follows :— 
445 from Belfast to Ballycastle or Ard- 
glass Point during daylight in summer ; 
556 from Belfast to within Carrickfergus 
and Bangor and to Groom’s Point; 954 
on the River Lagan, but not below 
Holywood. I have caused communica- 
tions to be sent to the Local Authori- 
ties on the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Ifit is 
shown that the steamer carried more 
than the maximum number of passen- 
gers she is authorized to carry, will the 
Board of Trade prosecute the owners ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir; it 
is for the Local Authorities to prose- 
cute. 


IMPRISONMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to a case of a little boy 
named Thomas King, aged 12, who has 
been sent to prison with hard labour for 
a month by Mr. Bros, the Magistrate at 
Dalston; and whether, considering the 
tender years of the boy, he will either 
recommend a release, or, to prevent the 
ill effects of his being in prison so long, 
send him instead to an industrial school ? 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
Martuews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to the 
facts of the case. The boy was convicted 
12 months ago of doing malicious injury 
to property, and was imprisoned for 21 
days. On that occasion he gave 
his age as 14, and was described by the 
learned Magistrate as a sturdy young 
fellow. The present conviction is for 
throwing stones at a train, which is a 
serious offence. I have no power to send 
the boy to an industrial school. I do 
not feel justified in interfering with the 
sentence, which is imprisonment without 
hard labour in default of paying the 
fine imposed. 


THR MACCLESFIELD SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is a fact 
that the Report of the Commissioner 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of 
the Macclesfield Savings Bank has been 
for some time in the hands of the Trea- 
sury; whether he will explain to the 
House the cause of the delay in present- 
ing the Report to Parliament; and, 
whether he can state to the House when 
the Report will be presented and issued 
to Members ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or rae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzy, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is not the fact 
that the Report has been in the hands 
of the Treasury for some time, and, so 
far from there having been delay, unusual 
facilities have been given for hastening 
the presentation of the Report. I hope 
that it will be in the hands of Members 
by the end of the week. 


THE COMMISSARY CLERKSHIP OF 
LANARKSHIRE. 

Mr. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that, on the 
death of Mr. Donald, the late Commis- 
sary Clerk of Lanurkshire, in 1887, the 
commissary work devolved on the 
district deputes, but no increase of 
salary was given to the district deputes 
until 1st April, 1889, and that increase 
of salary was then given by the Sheriff 
Clerk, not out of the £850 added to his 
emoluments for commissary work, but 
out of money rendered available for 
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distribution, as at March, 1889, in con- 
sequence of the removal of Mr. Wilson, 
one of the deputes at Glasgow, to the 
office of.Procurator Fiscal at Hamilton; 
whether the additional clerk sent to 
Hamilton at a salary of £60 was sent 
in direct response to the request of a 
deputation of the Hamilton Court Pro- 
curators, who complained of the under- 
manned condition of the Hamilton 
Office; and, if he can explain the 
reasons for which Mr. Wood, chief of 
the Process Room in Glasgow, was pro- 
moted to the deputeship rendered vacant 
by the removal of Mr. Wilson, and the 
Sheriff Clerk promoted his own son to 
Mr. Wood’s place as Chief of the Pro- 
cess Room over the heads of other 
clerks of longer service ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
ask the hon. Member to postpone the 
question, as I have not yet received the 
particulars. 


THE BURSTING OF A GUN. 


Mr. BAZLEY-WHITE (Gravesend): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the men 
in charge of the 40-pounder gun, which 
recently burst at Sheerness, are pre- 
pared to state that a shot used at drill 
was not left in the bore, and that a pro- 

er examination took place before 
oading ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorz, Lincolnshire, 
Eorncastle): The explanation of this 
unfortunate occurrence given by me the 
other day was based upon the Report of 
& Board of Officers, who carefully in- 
quired into all the circumstances upon 
the spot. I have no doubt of its cor- 
rectness, but I have also no duubt that 
the men to whom my hon. Friend 
alludes are firmly convinced of the 
accuracy of their own account of this 
transaction. Regulations have been 
issued which will, I hope, prevent any 
possibility of the recurrence of such an 
event. 


BOW CEMETERY. 


Mr. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether Dr. 
Hoffman, the Inspector of Cemeteries, 
has reported to the Home Secretary that 
the Orders in Council are not fully 
carried out; and, if so, why the threat- 
ened legal proceedings in reference to 
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Bow Cemetery have not been insti- 
tuted ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. The 
Inspector has not reported to me to the 
effect suggested in the question during 
the last 12 months. During that time 
he has paid two surprise visits to the 
cemetery, and reported that he saw 
nothing to find fault with, and that the 
company were endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to comply with the terms of the 
Order in Gonna The question, there- 
fore, of instituting legal proceedings 
does not arise. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Commanper BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
the case that agricultural land held 
under a lease may be compulsorily ac- 
quired for the purpose of providing 
allotments, except when the lane has 
been granted by the Crown; if there is 
any reason why Crown tenants, holdin 
under a lease, should not be ex z 
like all other tenants, to the incon- 
venience of being disturbed in their 
occupation for the purposes of ‘‘ The 
Allotments Act, 1887;” if, in any future 
leases granted by the Crown, he will take 
care that power is reserved to withdraw 
land for the purpose of providing allot- 
ments; and, if, by so doing, there is any 
reason to suppose that the Crown, as 
landlord, von be prejudiced more than 
any other landlord ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
Commissioners of Woods are advised 
that Crown lands may, with the consent 
of the Commissioners, be compulsorily 
gg for the purposes of the Allotments 


Commanper BETHELL: Is there 
always a power to take Crown land 
compulsorily ? 

Mr. JACKSON: What I said was 
that the Treasury are advised that the 
Crown land may, with the consent of the 
Commissioners, be taken under the 
Act. 


THE QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Oom- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he is aware that promises have been 
repeatedly made that pupil teachers who 
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sit for the Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion in July should be in possession of 
the class list before the end of Septem- 
ber; whether those of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, who attended 
the scholarship examination, have been 
instructed to advise candidates who 
have not completed their fourth year to 
be prepared to sit at the fourth year 
examination in October next; and, 
whether, with a view to obviate the 
necessity for such examination in certain 
eases, he will, with the large staff at 
his disposal in his Department, cause 
the results of the recent scholarship 
examination to be published before the 
30th September ? 

*Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I am not aware that any 
such promise has ever been made, 
nor have Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
been instructed to tender the advice 
described in the second part of the 
uestion; but it is the wish of the 

epartment, and I have no reason to 
doubt that it will be realized, to publish 
the results of the July examination be- 
fore the collective examination of pupil 
teachers held in October. This has been 
done for the last two years. 


DEATH FROM VACCINATION. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the circumstances 
attending the death of Emily Maud 
Ohild, aged six months, in the Leeds’ 
Infirmary, on the Ist instant, and to the 
finding of the Coroner’s Jury, to the 
effect that ‘‘the deceased died from 
syphilis, acquired at or from vaccina- 
tion;”? and, whether it is his inten- 
tion to institute any inquiry into this 
case ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
been called to the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of the child referred to, 
and to the finding of the Coroner’s jury. 
I have directed an inquiry to be made 
into the case. 


BURIAL BY MISTAKE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): My hon. Friend the Member 
for Whitechapel (Mr. Montagu) has 
given notice of the following question : 
To ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether his attention 
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has been called to the following facts : 
Mrs. Toop, an inmate of the White- 
chapel Infirmary, died there on Tuesday 
last, and her friends forthwith made 
arrangements for the funeral; but: 
when the undertaker called at the In- 
firmary a body, which was not that of 
Mrs. Toop, was offered to him; and the 
friends of the latter, in spite of repeated 
applications, have not been able to- 
obtain delivery of her body, which, itis 
understood, has been buried by mis- 
take; and whether he will point out to 
the Guardians of the Whitechapel’ 
Union that it is their duty to recover 
the body of Mrs, Toop, and hand it over 
to her friends? My hon. Friend de- 
sires me on his behalf to postpone the 
question until Thursday; but, in the 
meantime, I hope, in view of the 
urgency of the case, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will lose no time in inquir- 
ing into it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I sent a special mes- 
senger this morning to the WhitechapeP 
Board of Guardians, but as yet have 
received no reply. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: May I ask the 
Home Secretary whether any applica- 
tion has been made to him for authority 
to exhume the body of Mrs. Toop? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: No such appli- 
cation has come under my personal 
notice. 


USIBEPU. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Chief Magistrate, 
to whom the question of Usibepu’s dis- 
charge from the preliminary examina- 
tion by the Resident Magistrate has 
been referred to for further considera- 
tion, has power, under the law of Zulu- 
land, to decide whether Usibepu should 
be prosecuted or not; and, whether, 
after so deciding, he would also be the 
Magistrate who would sit as judge and 
jury to try Usibepu in the event ofa 
prosecution being instituted ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror txz COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE WorMs, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
question whether Usibepu should be 
prosecuted by the Crown will be one 
for the Governor to decide; and if a 
prosecution is ordered he would also 
decide whether there is any ground for 
providing a special tribunal in lieu of 
that prescribed by the law of Zululand 
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—namely, the Chief Magistrate and two 
other Magistrates. 


THE ETSHOWE COMMISSION. 

Mz. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Sir Arthur Havelock 
has brought with him a Report of the 

roceedings of the Special Judicial 
Eenvasbanite which was opened at Et- 
showe, in Zululand, in November 1888, 
and finished its work in April 1889, by 

ing sentences of imprisonment of 
10, 15, and 12 years on Dinizulu, Nota- 
buko, and Tshingana; and, if so, how 
soon the Report will be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Baron H. p— WORMS: The second 
portion of the Report of the proceedings 
of the Special Commission subsequent 
to December last has not been brought 
home by Sir A. Havelock, as it was not 
completed when he left Natal. It is 
expected to be in the hands of the 
Secretary of State at the beginning of 
August, when it will be presented to 
Parliament with the least possible delay. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : When 
will the Papers in coutinuation of the 
South African Papers be presented ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: They were 
presented a fortnight ago. 


IRELAND—MR. GILL AND MR. COX, 


Me. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether he will pro- 
eure and lay upon the Table of the 
House a Oopy of the depositions of 
Police Constable Robinson iu the trial 
of Messrs. Gill and Cox, at Drogheda, 
on the 8th instant ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpzn, University of 
Dublin): The course suggested by the 
hon. Member is entirely contrary to the 
omega in such cases, and I am there- 
ore unable to accede to it. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
A. Williams, 

Mr. MADDEN said: The hon. Gen- 
tleman puts a question to me in refer- 
ence to matters of detail which it is 
perfectly obvious I cannot answer with- 
out notice. I must have an opportunity 
of ascertaining what the facts are. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Then I beg to 
give notice that I will ask further ques- 
tions on the subject on Thursday. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Has any action been 
taken in view of the fact that the Magis- 
trates dismissed the charge against my 
hon. Friends on the ground that they 
disbelieved the sworn evidence of the 
constable ? 

Mr. MADDEN: If the right hon. 
Member wishes to know whether any 
action has been taken against the con- 
stable he must give notice. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
May I ask whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman means to say that it is 
against the precedent of the House to 
lay on the Table sworn affidavits in pro- 
ceedings against Members of Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; I did not 
say there was no precedent for it, but it 
is contrary to the usual practice. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr, WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any complaints have been made 
of French interference with the fisheries 
of Newfoundland; and, whether repre- 
sentations have been made to the 
Colonial Office on this subject by both 
Houses of the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: The answer 
to the hon. Member’s question is iv the 
affirmative, and the representations on 
the subject are receiving the careful 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There are also representations on the part 
of the French on points connected with 
their rights of fishery in Newfoundland 
waters; but, on the whole, during the 
present season the fishing operations 
appear to have been conducted with- 
out the occurrence of any serious diffi- 
culties. 


ROYAL GRANTS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwickshire, 8.E., 
Rugby): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, before any 
measure is introduced having reference 
to Royal Grants, the proceedings and 
evidence before the Committee now 
sitting will be printed and distributed 
among Members of the House ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster) : Well-established prece- 
dents will be followed, and the Report 


of the Committee will be laid before 
U2 
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the House, before the House is asked 
to consider any measure on the subject. 

Mz. COBB: Will the only materials 
on which the House and the country 
will be able to judge be the Report of 
the Committee ; and are the proceedings 
of the Committee to be kept secret ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: That will be 
a matter for the Committee itself to 
decide. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Sm R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 
N.): I wish to put a question to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, of which I 
have given him private notice—namely, 
whether he would afford any facility 
before the Indian Budget is taken for a 
discussion on my Amendment to Stand- 
ing Order No. 51, in order to enable a 
discussion on general questions of 
Indian Administration to take place on 
the introduction of the Indian Budget ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): It 
may be for the convenience of the House 
if the right hon. Gentleman will state 
the course of business for the remaining 
days of this week ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Why has not 
the course pursued last year been fol- 
lowed this, of circulating the Financial 
Statement with regard to India a suffi- 
ciently long time in advance to enable 
it to be examined ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: With regard 
to the last question, I am not aware 
that the Financial Statement has not been 
circulated, and I will communicate with 
my right hon. Friend at the India 
Office on the matter. I cannot definitely 
state what will be the general course of 
business next week; but if the Scotch 
Local Government Bill should be con- 
cluded this evening, as I trust it will 
from the satisfactory progress which 
was made last night, then I hope the 
Scotch University Bill may be taken to- 
morrow, and that it may be possible to 
— with the Tithe Rent Charge 

ill on Thursday. 

Srr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): How about the Sugar 
Bounties Bill? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: With regard to 
the Sugar Bounties Bill, I think the 
Government can scarcely ask the House 
to discuss a measure that is dead; and, 
therefore, we do not propose to make 
that the first Order of the Day on Thurs- 
day. In reply to the question of my 


Mr. W. A. Smith 
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hon. Friend the Member for North 
Kensington (Sir Roper Lethbridge), I 
have to say that I do not think it would 
be convenient to consent to an alteration 
of the Standing Orders in reference to 
the important ayy he has raised, 
this Session. e Government will, 
however, consider the matter, with a 
view of seeing whether anything can 
be done in another year. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): When is the Committee 
on Royal Grants likely to report ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH : [hope it may 
be possible for the Committee to report 
on Thursday. 

Sm W. LAWSON: If the Sugar 
Bounties Bill is to be taken as dead, is 
there any probability of a resurrection 
next year? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not for me 
to anticipate what may happen next 

ear. 

‘ Mrz. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): Are we to understand that the 
Report of the Scotch Local Government 
Bill will not be taken until next 
week ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: No, Sir; it will 
be proceeded with as far as possible de 
die in diem; but it is necessary to give 
48 hours for the putting down of Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. T.E. ELLIS: Do the Government 
propose to make further progress with 
the question of Welsh education to- 
night ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
that further progress will be possible 
to-night. 

Dr. CLARK: It will not suit the 
convenience of a large number of the 
Scotch Members to have the Report 
stage of the Scotch Local Government 
Bill taken on Friday. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consent to postpone 
it until next week ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
It is desirable that we should have an 
opportunity of seeing the Amendments. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Bill will 
be reprinted as soon as possible. I wish 
to consult the convenience of the Scotch 
Members, and I believe there is @ 
strong desire to go on with it as rapidly 
as possible. 

x. CAMERON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that other engage- 
ments will call a number of the Sooteh 
Members away on Friday night ? 
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*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 

of that. Representations have been 
made to me generally in the opposite 
direction, and I believe that we are 
acting in accordance with the views of 
the majority of the Scotch Members. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: In reference to 
the answer given by the Leader of the 
House to the question put to him by the 
hon. Member for North Kensington, I 
beg to give notice, having been twice 
deprived this Session of the opportunity 

iven me by the ballot for bringing 
le the question of Indian griev- 
ances, that unless the Government 
afford facilities, by an amendment of 
the Standing Order or otherwise, for the 
discussion of that subject, I shall feel it 
my duty next Session to raise a debate 
upon it on the Address. 





JESUS COLLEGE (MEYRICK ENDOW- 
MENT.) 
Return ordered, 


“Of Copy of the Correspondence which took 
place between the Oxford University Commis- 
sioners, the Charity Commissioners, and Jesus 
College, Oxford, as to the capital sum of 
£20,000, part of the Endowment of the Rev. 
Edward Meyrick, at Jesus College, Oxford, 
which it was proposed to deal with by a Scheme 
under the Endowed Schools Act for the benefit 
of Education in Wales.”—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


REVENUE [ALLOWANCES AND STAMP 
DUTY}. 


Committee to consider of authorizing the 
—— out of moneys to be provided by 

arliament, of additional allowances and re- 
muneration to clerks to Corimissioners of In- 
come Tax and Inhabited House Duties, in 
pursuance of any Act of the present Session to 
amend the Law relating to the Customs and 
Inland Revenue, and for other p con- 
nected with the Public Revenue and Expendi- 
ture; and also of imposing, by way of compo- 
sition, a Stamp Duty on premiums on policies 
of insurance against accident under the pro- 
visions of the said Act (Queen’s Recommenda- 
tion signified), ‘[o-morrow. 


ORDERS OF JHE DAY. 
—_—j—— 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No. 187) AND LOCAL GOVERN. 
MENT (SCOTLAND) SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROVISIONS (RE-COMMITTED) BILL 
(No. 188.) 

Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) SUPPLE- 
MENTARY PROVISIONS BILL. 
Clause 35. 
Amendment proposed, in p 20 
line 28, at the beginning of as Casae’ 
to insert— 


“ The Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer shall at the request of any county 
council audit the accounts of such council free 
of charge. Where such request has not been 
made.””—(Mr. Donald Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J. P. B. 
Rozsertson, Bute): The Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer is 
certainly not a suitable officer for the 
performance of the duty of auditing 
the County Council accounts. Such a 
duty would not fall within the ordinary 
scope of his appointment, and I cannot, 
therefore, accept the Amendment. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Sm A. CAMPBELL (Renfrew, N.) 
moved inline 28, after “the,” to insert 
“County Council, subject to the approval 
of the.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I feel 
bound to deprecate a proposal which 
would give the County Oouncil the 
initiative in suspending the Amendment. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 36. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved 
in line 39, to leave out “as in this sec- 
tion mentioned.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved in 
line 42, after ‘‘ auditor,” to insert ‘‘ and 
a copy thereof to the officer concerned 
six clear days.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved in 
line 42, after “‘ audit,” to insert— 


“And any ratepayer may be present at the 
audit and may support any objection made as 
hereinbefore provided either by himself or by 
any other ratepayer.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) 
moved in page 22, line 16, after ‘‘ ac- 
count,” insert— 

‘** Provided that no person shall be liable to 
be surcharged under the provisions of this sec- 
tion so far as his actings have been authorized 
by the County Council.’’ 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON opposed 
the Amendment. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mz. J. P.B. ROBERTSON moved in 
line 27, to leave out ‘‘ Council,’ and in- 
sert ‘‘ auditor.” 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘ Council’ stand part 
of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘“That ‘ auditor’ be there in™ 
serted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved in 
line 28, after ‘‘ same,” to insert, 

“And the county council shall reimburse 
him for his expenses, including a reasonable 
allowance for his time in so far as not recovered 
from the person surcharged.”’ 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved in 
page 23, line 2, after ‘‘ Scotland,” 
insert, 

** Provided that if the Secretary for Scotland 
thall so determine, such abstract may come in 
place of and render unnecessary a return of the 
receipts and expenditure of the county council 


in pursuance of ‘The Local Taxation Returns 
(Scotland) Act, 1881.’ ” 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause 36, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 37 agreed to. 


Clause 38. 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved— 
In page 238, line 31, after ‘seal,’ 
add— 


“All deeds granted by a county council 
shall, in addition to being sealed, be signed by 
two members of the council and by the county 
clerk.” 

Question, ‘‘That those words be 
added, ” put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. HOZIER moved after the words 
last inserted to add— 

“ And under that name may sue or be sued, 

purchase, take, hold, and dispose of lands and 


other property for the purposes of and subject 
to the provisions of the Acts of 1889.” 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON opposed. 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,’ put and negatived. 


Clause 38, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 39. 


Amendment proposed, in page 23, 
line 86, after “loan,” insert— 

“Provided that nothing in this Act shall 
derogate from the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases( Animals) Acts in regard to the 5 ory 
ment on Committees under the said Acts of 
persons not being members of the local 
authority thereunder.” — (Mr. J. P. B., 
Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr.DONALDCRA WFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to move an Amendment to 
enable the County Council to fix its place 
of meeting. If some such words are not 
inserted a Oouncil might find itself 
restricted to the county town, which 
might not be convenient. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 39, 
page 23, line 37, after (2), insert— 

‘¢The county council shall have power to fix 
from time to time the place of meeting of the 
council and of the district committees.””—(Mr, 
Donald Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words 
be there inserted.” 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I have 
no objection to the substance of this 
Amendment, asI know the object the 
hon. Member has in view. That object, 
however, is provided forin a sub-section 
which will come on later which gives 
the County Council power to make 
regulations as to time and place of 
meeting. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I certainly think that some 
clear statement as to this wer 
of fixing the place of meeting should 
be made. The sub-section the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman refers 
to does not quite cover it. The county 
townis fixed by statute as hon. Gentle- 
men are aware, and it is very desirable 
that the Councils should be enabled to 
vary the place of meeting. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Surely 
the words ‘‘power to make regulations as 
to the place of meeting’’ cover the case 
in point. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Other Amendments made. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 40. 

Amendment pro , Olause 40, 

ge 25, line 13, leave out “a second 
or,” and after ‘‘ vote,” insert ‘‘ as well 
as a deliberative vote.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 40 agreed to. 


Clause 41. 

Amendment moved, Clause 41, page 
25, line 17, leave out from “all,” to 
“expenses,” in line 29, and insert— 

“Subject to such rules and regulations as 
the county council may, from time to time, 
appoint.” —(Mr. Hozier.) 

Question sy osed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: We 
cannot accept this Amendment. All 
payments beyond the normal expendi- 
ture of the Council will require 
deliberation on the part of the Members. 
There should be no authority given for 
— above £50 or for anything 

eyond payments which fall as a 
matter of course, and which are neces- 
sary to keep the thing going. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 42. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 42, 
page 26, line 42, at end, add— 

‘*(10.) For the purpose of this section Tow® 
Council shall include police Commissioners of 
@ burgh or police burgh.”—(Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson.) 


Agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
It is proposed under this clause that 
where there is an equality of votes for the 
chairmanship of a Joint Committee the 
chairman shall be chosen ‘‘ by lot.”” Ido 
not know if there is any precedent for 
that method of solving the difficulty. I 
do not say it is not an excellent method, 


‘ but I would suggest that words should 


be inserted to show how the lot is to be 
taken—whether by the toss up of a coin 
of the realm or how. I am not aware 
of any statutory regulations applicable 
to this system of deciding questions, and 
if we do not have the matter properly 
defined we may be landed in difficulty. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): There isa religious body in 
Scotland called the Reformed Presby- 
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terians who object to the drawing of 


lots, except in very rare cases. 
Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
been in communication with the 


Reformed Presbyterians, and [ do not 
think their scruples are invulnerable. 
As to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron), I should have thought 
it would be better to leave the method 
of chosing by lot to the County Councils 
themselves. If they are not able to 
decide such a matter I am afraid that 
the capacity of these elected bodies wil. 
be less than we have been led to 
expect. 
Dr. CAMERON: Is it to be three 
tosses of a penny, or what? Unless you 
lay down some principle it will be utterly 
impossible to proceed. The proposal is 
altogether novel. I never heard of such 
a thing as the Chairmanship of a Joint 
Committee formed by statute having to 
be decided by lot. There does not 
seem to me to be any necessity for it. 
You might decide that the person who 
has received the largest number of votes, 
or who has been longest elected, should 
act as cliairman. Anything would be 
better, it seems to me, than this rough 
and ready method you are proposing to 
meet a difficulty which will not often 
arise. I propose to leave out the words 
‘« by lot,” in order to insert ‘‘ as herein- 
after provided.” This will give the 
Lord Advocate an opportunity of deal- 
ing with the matter later on. 

Amendment moved, in page 26, line 
28, leave out the words “ by lot” in 
order to insert the words “ as hereinafter 
provided.’’—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘by lot’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 156 ; 
Noes 116.—(Div. List, No. 210.) 


Clause agreed to, 


Clause 43. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 43, page 
27, line 11, after “‘ divisions,” insert— 

“Provided always that such division into 
districts for the purposes of the management 
and maintenance of highways shall not be made 
if it shall appear to the County Council unneces- 
sary or inexpedient.—(Mr J. B. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
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accept some modification of the Amend- 
ment there would be no objection to it. 
He does not desire that it shall be left 
to the discretion of the County Council 
in all cases to make a division, but 
merely when owing to the size of the 
county it is unnecessary and inexpedient. 
Perhaps he would not object to add the 
words, ‘“‘owing to the size of the 
county.” 

Mrz. J.B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&c.): I should be quite ready to make 
that addition to the Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman has exactly 
gauged the sort of case I desire to deal 
with. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment to add at the end thereof, 
‘‘owing to the size of the county.”— 
(Ur. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 44. 

Dr. CAMERON : I had put down a 
similar Amendment to that of the hon. 
Member for Dumbarton (Sir A. -Orr- 
Ewing), but it did not seem to me that 
that would be the best place to raise the 
question. To put in two members from 
every parish would only be to swamp the 
representatives of the Council. As the 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire (Sir 
A. Orr-Ewing) has not moved the 
Amendment he has placed upon the 
Paper to reduce the number of Paro- 
chial Board representatives from two to 
one, I beg to move the omission alto- 
gether of the provision in reference to 
the representation of the Parochial 
Boards. 

Amendment proposed, in page 27, line 
19, to leave out the words after the 
word ‘‘district,’’ to the end of Sub- 
section 1.—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘together with’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Dz. OLARK (Caithness): For my 
part, until we have some satisfactory 
scheme from the Government before us, 
in reference to the constitution of Paro- 
chial Boards, I cannot consent to allow 
them to draw a blank cheque. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling), sup- 
ported the Amendment. 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mer. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Per- 
haps it is desirable that I should state 
at once what the intentions of the 
Government are. I hold in my hand a 
Paper containing our provisional 
posals as to the number of pecias § 
Councillors for each Council in Scotland, 
a copy of which I shall be happy to 
furnish to hon. Members. The pro- 
posal is that the total number for 
the county of Lanark shall be 90, 
Fife 60, Argyll 57, Renfrew 55, 
Ross and Cromartie 55, Inverness 
55, Aberdeen 54, Ayr 54, Perth 50, 
Stirling 45, Dumbarton 40, Roxburgh 
36, Banff 36, Dumfries 34, Berwick 34, 
Edinburgh 31, Forfar 30, Caithness 30, 
Kirkcudbright 27, Haddington 15, 
Elgin 25, Wigtown 28, Linlithgow 23, 
Letland 22, Kincardine 21, Orkney 21, 
Peebles 20, Bute 20 Clackmannan 20, 
Sutherland 20, Selkirk 20, Nairn 20, 
and Kinross 20. The administration of 
these district committees will be strictly 
limited to roads and public health. As. 
regards the roads, hon. Members know 
that local knowledge is very important, 
and that on the whole the administration 
has hitherto been satisfactory. The 
roads have been managed by district 
committees elected by the various. 
parishes. We propose to abandon that 
method, but at the same time it is ob- 
vious, having regard to the question of 
economical administration, that the 
parishes should continue to be properly 
represented. If the Committee are of 
opinion that two parochial representa- 
tives are too many let us have one. For 
my own part I think there ought to be: 
upon the District Committee a sufficient 
number of persons locally acquainted 
with the requirements of the county.. 
The advantage of the scheme we propose: 
is that we combine the force and power 
of a large central body—namely, the: 
County Council—with the local know- 
ledge which we shall get from the paro- 
chial representatives. I hope the hon. 
Member for the Oollege Division (Dr- 
Cameron) will dismiss from his mind 
any idea that the Oounty Councillors 
are to be swamped, seeing that every- 
thing the District Committee can do is 
to be subject to the review of the Coun- 
cil. The District Committee will simply 
include persons brought in from outside 
as the ministers and deputies as it were 
of the County Council. Therefore in 
anything that may be said as to the 
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composition of these Committees, I trust 
these two things will be remembered, 
first, that the administration is local and 
limited, and next that everything is to 
be subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the County Council. We have 
introduced a Bill for the purpose of re- 
constituting the Parochial Boards, but 
considering the period of the Session 
which has now been reached, that Bill 
must be regarded as effete. I know that 
there has been a strong objection on the 
other side of the House to the proposal 
to give equal power on the Board to 
owners and occupiers. Until there is a 
reconstitution of the Parochial Boards, 
it will be necessary to trust them as now 
constituted, but itis to be hoped that 
the County Councils will come to the 
consideration of all these matters with 
an open mind. What is known of the 
Parochial Boards as they exist at pre- 
sent will, I trust, justify us in presuming 
that they will send to the District Com- 
mittees representatives who will look 
after the roads and the public health in 
a satisfactory manner, subject as they 
will be to the full swing and infiuence 
of the County Councils. 

Dr. CAMERUN: The’ right hon. 
and learned Gentleman tells us that 
these District Committees are intended 
to look after the roads and the public 
health. If it had been proposed to 
appoint the representatives of a Road 
Committee or of a Health Committee the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
might be a valued one, but having re- 

rd to the large proposals contained in 
this Bill, I maintain that it is valid in 
neither respect. If we are to have the 
Parochial Boards represented on the 
District Committees I protest against 
that object being carried out in the 
way this Bill proposes. So far 
as the present composition of the 
Parochial Boards in Scotland is con- 
cerned, every proprietor is an ex officio 
member of the Board. If we must 
have a representation of the Parochial 
Boards, t rotest against the repre- 
sentation being a random one, and would 
prefer that the representative should be 
the Chairman of each Board who, at any 
rate, occupies an official position, and 
would have some title to recognition. 
If the Parochial Boards are simply to 
send two delegates, it is possible to have 
persons appointed upon real representa- 
tive character whatever; they may be 
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heritors or they may be women. As to 
the question of swamping the County 
Councillors, let me take the case of 
Elgin. There you are to have 25 County 
Councillors ; and as there are more than 

12 — in that county, there will be: 
a larger number of parochial repre- 
sentatives than of County Councillors. 
It is no answer to say that they will be 
subject to the control of the County 
Council. Such an arrangement can only 
bring about a dead lock. You will have 
the District Committee determining one 
way and the Oounty Council, with a 
vetoing power, determining the other. 
I cannot conceive how it is possible to 
have a worse arrangement; and these 
District Committees are to be entrusted 
with a most important part of the work 
of the County Councils—namely, the 
superintendence of the public health 
and the management of the roads. Any 
arrangements they make must neces-: 
sarily work with great friction, as- 
they are liable to be constantly thwarted 
and defeated by the action of the 
Central Authority. 

*Mr, ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I look upon the constitution of the 
District Committees as a matter of great 
importance; and I hope the Lord 
Advocate will re-consider his proposab 
and not introduce this new element. 
The clause as it stands will invest Kirk 
Sessions with the control of the District 
Committees. Take the constitution of the 
Councils themselves. It would be mani- 
festly absurd to return tworepresentatives. 
of the Parochial Boards for every Town 
Councillor elected by the wards. The 
Couaty Councillors acting upon the Dis- 
trict Committee might be swamped at 
any moment; and they would take very 
little interest in the questions brought 
before them. Take the case of the 
County of Aberdeen. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the College Division is 
right in saying that the District Oom- 
mittees are the persons who will have. 
the real work todo. It is not at the. 
monthly meetings of the big Council 
that the work will be done, but at the 
meetings of the District Committee ; and. 
you are virtually placing the control of’ 
each district under the Kirk Sessions. 
In the County of Aberdeen, with 54 
Town Councils, you will have 164 re- 
presentatives of the Parochial Boards, . 
as there are 82 parishes. I am sure 
that, the Lord Advocate, when he re- 
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considers the matter, will not insist on 
his present proposal. For my own part 
I do not see the necessity of having any 
‘representatives from the Parochial 
Boards at all, until we are able to deal 
with the question of education as well. 
At all events, I trust that the right 
‘hon. and learned Gentleman will with- 
draw the proposal to send two represen- 
‘tatives of the Parochial Boards to the 
District Committees. At the same time, 
I do concur with my hon. Friend 
‘the Member for the College Division, 
that, if there is to be only one, the best 
man to take is the Chairman of the 
Board. 

Sm A. ORR EWING (Dumbarton- 
shire), who was almost entirely in- 
audible, was understood to support the 
clause. From the knowledge he had 
acquired of the way in which the Paro- 
chial Boards managed the affairs of the 
county, he had perfect confidence that 
they would send representatives to the 
District Committees who would manage 
the affairs of the county with advantage. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): I can- 
not say that I am at all gratified by the 
announcement the Lord Advocate has 
made as to the number of county coun- 
cillors for each county. On the con- 
trary, I am extremely disappointed by 
it. The numbers appear to be ex- 
tremely small, and one result would 
‘be that the District Committees would 
not be the representative bodies they 
ought to be. I trust that the Lord 
Advocate will inform us that the matter 
will be open to reconsideration with the 
view of providing a much larger repre- 
sentation. 

*Mr. F. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
‘This question is of some interest to 
English Members, because similar pro- 

sals may be made for England when 

istrict Councils are formed. In the 
original English Bill neither County 
Council members nor parishes had any- 
thing to do with the District Councils; 
whereas in the Scotch Bill the District 
Committees are composed of both ele- 
ments, but it is important that the 
‘wants and wishes of the people 
in the smaller areas should be ade- 
quately represented, and on the show- 
ing of the supporters of the clause 
that would not be the case. I therefore 
_join in the appeal which has been made 
by the Scotch Members on this side of 
the House that this part of the Bill 


Ur. Esslemont 
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should be postponed for the present, 
until the organisation and representa- 
tion of the parishes themselves shall 
have been settled. Although this is in 
some respects a distinct improvement on 
the District Council legislation 

last year to be applied to Eng. 
and, I think it ought not to be carried 
out until other necessary reforms have 
been effected. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: The number 
of members for each County Council 
announced by the Lord Advocate 
would create in the District Oom- 
mittees anomalies that would be 
untenable and intolerable in the widely 
varying proportions of County Ooun- 
cillors to parochial representatives. 
I submit that that is an absurd and 
indefensible result about which no infor- 
mation has been given and no defence 
attempted. The Parochial Councillors 
would constitute the enormous majority, 
and it seems to me that feature of the 
Bill cannot be defended. I entirely 
endorse the other objections to the Bill 
stated by my hon. Friend below me as 
to the Parochial Council element, and 
under all the circumstances of the case 
I think it would be very much better at 
this stage of the Bill that the Parochial 
Boards should be put on a different 
footing. 

Dr. CLARK: I fail to see how the 
scheme of the Government will work. 
If you carry out the proposed clause, 
you give two Members to each parish, 
and this will be the proportion in the 
counties. In the county of Argyll 
there are 38 parishes; so you will have 
76 representatives of Parochial Boards, 
and 57 County Councillors. In the 
County of Forfar you will have 30 
members on the County Council, and 
104 representing the Parochial Boards. 
In Fife there are 62 parishes, and you 
would have 60 County Councillors, and 
174 representatives of parishes. In 
Ross you would have 55 County Ooun- 
cillors, and 56 sent by the parishes. In 
Aberdeen you would have 104 repre- 
senting parishes, and 54 County Coun- 
cillors. In Perth there will be 148 
representing the parishes, and 50 Coun 
Councillors. From these figures it is 
clear that in the great bulk of the coun- 
ties the County Councillors will be 
swamped by the district representatives. 
In Sutherland there are 13 parishes— 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Angus Sutherland) 
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says 14—and you would then have 20 
County Oouncillors against 26 District 
Councillors. Under these circumstances 
it is useless for the Government to ask 


us to discuss this schemé. I was repre- 
sentative of a Local Board some 20 years 
ago, at a place where the ratepayers 
numbered something like 20,000. We 
had about 16 or 18 representatives of 
the ratepayers, and there were repre- 
sentatives of 500 heritors. The only 
way in which the work could be 
done was to have a Joint Committee of 
the ratepayers, and of the heritors, and 
of the Kirk Session. This Joint Com- 
mittee practically did all the work. 
With Local Bcards constituted as they 
are, and with the small numberof County 
Councillors, those representing the 
Parochial Boards will practically have 
full control and will be able to do any- 
thing. 
Mz. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: The hon. 
Member has given us an analysis of cer- 
tain figures which bring out very clearly 
the desirableness of the method of 
representing Parochial Boards which the 
Government have proposed. The hon. 
Member studiously avoided any notice 
of the concession which I intimated, 
that instead of two representatives of 
Parochial Boards, there woyld be one. 
His figures bring out clearly that un- 
less you duplicate the number of 
parishes, the number of parochial repre- 
sentatives is fair enough. 

Dr. CLARK: Fifty-two for Forfar. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
proposal of the Government, as now 
formulated, is completely vindicated by 
what the hon. Gentleman has said. It 
is useless to discuss the particulars of 
individual counties. The hon. Member 
mentioned Aberdeenshire, where there 
is a startling preponderance of parochial 
representatives. But I take the case of 
one county where there are 20 County 
Councillors, while the number of parishes 
in that county is six. The consequence 
is, that the number of Parochial Coun- 
cillors will be six to 20 County Coun- 
cillors. There are similar instances. 
How can you fairly judge by one 
example when it is neutralized by 
another? With regard to the small 
number of County Councillors, we are 
quite open to a re-consideration of that 
subject. 

Mr. J. 0. BOLTON : Under the pro- 
posal of the Lord Advocate, the local mem- 
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bers will not be representative in any 
sense. Itis scarcely to be supposed that 
any Parochial Board willsend up as their 
representative on the County Council an 
elective member, and I think I can 
appeal to Scotch Members to confirm 
that statement. It is true that in a 
pulous place there are elective mem- 
ers, but, so far as my experience goes, 
in a landlord parish of Stirling the 
elective members are practically no- 
where, generally speaking. There isa 
landowner more active than his neigh- 
bours, and he manages the Parochial 
Board, or it is the manager of the 
parish—as very often happens. I would 
urge upon the Lord Advocate to post- 
pone the addition of any members from 
the Parochial Boards until there has 
been a reform of the Parochial Boards. 
Such a course would be satisfactory to 
the Scotch people. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): Sir, 
it is very certain that this proposal by the 
Lord Advocate entirely overturns thepre- 
sent system of parochial management in 
Scotland. Take my own county, for 
instance. The Council would consist of 
12 representatives of Local Boards and 
six County Councillors. The Parochial 
Boards, in the country districts espe- 
cially, do not possess the confidence of 
the ratepayers. The Road Trustees at 
present manage the ruvads remarkably 
well; but how would it be if, even sup- 

osing the County Oouncillors were 
identical with the Road Trustees, the 
members for the Parochial Boards might 
overturn their decisions? I think it 
would be exceedingly unfortunate if the 
present system were disturbed. I think 
the number of County Councillors alto- 
gether too small. The theory appears 
to be in the case of Forfarshire to return 
one for every two parishes, and even if 
one were returned for each parish, the 
County Councillors would continue in a 
minority. I do not see how it would be 
possible for a County Councillor to accept 
a seat on a Board whereon he and his 
colleagues would be in a continual 
minority. I think the present Bill is 
only a temporary arrangement, the 
eat defect of which is to divide the 
Counter into districts for the — of 
uniformity of taxation. If the Govern- 


ment would carry out the Billin that way, 
and leave the adjustment of the districts 
to the County Oouncil, I think the 
arrangement would be very much better. 
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I am certain that, if the present pro- 
at were carried, it would be abso- 
utely necessary to have an amending Act 
next Session. I hope the Government 
will allow the County Councils to 
district the counties before they take 
any steps as to the District Councils. 
When the District Committees are esta- 
blished you ought not to have the views 
of the County Councils brought down 
to the District Committees, but should 
rather have the views of the District 
Committees carried up to the County 
Councils, just as happens in the case of 
the Government, where we do not find 
that the views of the higher Depart- 
ment are brought down to the lower 
Department, but that the views of the 
lower Department are sent up to the 
higher Department. I hope the Go- 
vernment will, under ail the circum- 
stances, see the necessity of postponing 
the clause, in order that the matter may 
be further considered. 


*Srr W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
The right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate has made such liberal conces- 
sions with regard to the Officers of 
Public Health and on some other points 
that I was very much disposed to accept 
the position he has taken on this 
question. I think it is necessary 
that the small areas should have some 
kind of representation on these Com- 
mittees; but, at the same time, that 
representation ought not to be too large. 
One of the great difficulties in regard to 
the existing system is where the local 
representatives have power enough to 
enable them to interfere with the general 
control, and it is desirable that this 
exercise of unequal power should be 
avoided. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see his way to postpone the 
consideration of the clause. 


*Sm J. KINLOCH (Perthshire): I 
should beinclined tosay—let every parish 
elect two representatives on the District 
Councils. In the same way as at present, 
we elect two members for the manage- 
ment of the roads, and if that number 
be found too few, for certain excep- 
tionally large parishes, it could be 
inc 

Mr. CALDWELL: We are told that 
the subjects to be dealt with by the 
District Councils are purely local; and 
I wish to point out that it is exactly 
matters of a local character that are 


Mr. Barclay 
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payers. As a rule, the ratepayers 
would take much less interest in the 
general affairs of the Councils than in 
those coming under the consideration 
of the District Councils. As it is at 
present, the greatest amount of interest is 
felt in matters that come before the 
District Boards, and the constitution of 
those Boards is naturally regarded as a 
matter of great importance by the county 
electors. The theory here is that we 
start with County Councils elected on a 
popular basis, but yet when you come to 
deal with the District Councils you in- 
troduce a new element. I quite agree 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dumbartonshire that the management 
should be done by the ratepayers’ 
representatives, who are the working 
representatives on the Parochial Boards ; 
but you will find the landowners coming 
into the bodies you propose to set up, 
and although they know nothing about 
the affairs of the neighbourhood they 
will exercise their mandate and will 
vote down the representatives of the 
ratepayers. In one parish with which I 
am acquainted there are seven represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers, and yet there 
are 120 members of the Parochial Board 
who simply. hold their membership by 
reason of their property qualification, 
and those 120 persons can at any time 


swamp the representatives of the 
ratepayers. The same result would 
arise here unless you say that 


the District Councils, like the County 
Councils, shall be purely elective. There 
need be no difficulty in making these 
bodies elective. If you take the parish 
as a unit you can allow each parish to 
have at least one representative, while 
the larger parishes might have more. 
This would probably double the pro- 
posed number, and they could be sub- 
divided into District Councils, on each of 
which you would have a representative 
of every parish. Or you might arrive 
at the same end by having the election 
in each parish for the County Council, 
and saibiing the ratepayers to vote at 
the same time and on the same paper 
for the District Councils. If, however, 
you adopt the proposal of having one- 
half owners and the other half elected 
by the ratepayers, you will not have the 
elective element as the basis of county 
government, which is the theory on 
which this Bill is said to be founded. 
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Me. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland- 
shire): The obstacle and difficulty here 
seems to be the constitution of the 
Parochial Boards, to which I think it 
would be dangerous to give such powers 
as are proposed, if, as is stated, they 
will have no practical voice in what is 
done. 

Dr. CLARK: Looking at the list of 
new suggested qualifications, I take it 
that this proposal will place the elected 
members and nominated members very 
much in the same position. There are 
about 1,000 parishes in Scotland, and 
there will be a little over 1,000 members. 
Some small counties like Clackmannan 
and Kinross, which ought to be united, 
will be over-represented under this 
system; while the larger counties will 
be under-represented. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 194; 
Noes 146.—(Div. List, No. 211.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 27, 
line 20, leave out ‘‘two,’? and insert 
“ one.” —( Sir 4. Orr Ewing.) 


Dr. CLARK: The result of this pro- 
posal will be very different in differ- 
ent counties. There are some parishes 
that ought to have more representatives 
thanone. Take, for instance,the parish 
of Govan. If I mistake not, that parish 
comprises four or five electoral divisions. 
It runs into two or three counties. It 
sends four or five Members to this 
House, and yet it is only to have one 
representative on the District Committee. 
The result of this rule-of-thumb pro- 
position put forward by the Lord Advo- 
cate will be that the large parishes will 
be insufficiently represented, while small 
ones will be over-represented, and it is 
really worth the consideration of the 
Government whether they cannot draw 
up a clause giving the larger parishes a 
fairer share of the representation, or, 
at any rate, grouping the smaller 
parishes together for this purpose. J 
would invite the President of the Local 
Government Board of England to give 
us his views upon this point. 

Taz PRESIDENT or tHe LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The desire 
of the Government has been tosecure that 
every parish shall be represented on the 
District Committee—that every parish 
whieh has any want or requirement 
shall be secure of having one person at 
least on the Committee who is capable 
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of giving expression to its wishes. We 
he Tie vital to the Bill, and we 
desire that all parishes shall be equally 
represented on the Oounty Oouncils. 
The Government, therefore, accept the 
Amendment. 

Dr. CAMERON: It appears to me 
that as at present proposed, the Com- 
mittee will consist to a very large extent 
of representatives of the Parochial 
Board, who will, however, be likely to 
work at variance with the County 
Councils. This arrangement will do 
more harm than good, and therefore I 
hope that my hon. Friend will persist, 
later on, in moving the rejection of the 
clause. 

Dr. CLARK: I have pointed out a 
serious objection to this proposal. You 
are giving small and large parishes 
exactly the same representation. There 
are some counties which contain only a 
few large parishes, while others are 
made up of a large number of small 
parishes, so that the representation will 
really be most unequal. In order to 
have something approaching equality, 
we ought to group the smaller parishes, 
so I would suggest that the Govern- 
ment should postpone the consideration 
of this clause and bring before us at a 
later stage some more sensible plan. 

Mr. BARCLAY: I think a uniform 
system such as that proposed is not 
suitable to the whole of Scotland. I 
would strongly urge the Government to 
withdraw this scheme. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I think there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the com- 
plete representation of the parish. 
As the Lord Advocate has pointed 
out, the number of parishes about 
equals the number of electoral divi- 
sions. But under this plan you will 
have two classes of representatives on 
the District Councils. You will have 
the County Councillor elected from a 
reasonable and equal electoral division, 
and you will have the Parish Councillor 
elected from a totally unequal and in- 
compatible division ; in fact, the Parish 
Councillor will be the nominee of the 
landlord and the Church party. It seems 
to me, under these circumstances, that 
the Parish Councillor is quite unneces- 
sary, and we could get on quite as well 
without him. I am afraid that the 
Government are forcing this on to us 
for the benefit of the landlord and the 
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parson and of the Conservative Party 
generally. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 

I hold that the representative of 
each parish should be not the re- 
resentative of the Parochial Board, 
But elected by the parish; and I 
think that this would carry out entirely 
the object which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board stated that the Government 
had in view when they said they de- 
sired to secure the representation of 
each parish on the District Committee. 
Now, a representative elected in the 
way I have suggested will be able, on 
the District Committee, to give ex- 
pression directly to the voice of the 
parish, and he will represent the parish 
most adequately, because he will be 
elected by the inhabitants. I think 
there is another reason why the Govern- 
ment may fairly be expected to accept 
an Amendment of this kind. We know 
very well that the Lord Advocate has 
proclaimed loudly that the Government 
are giving to the counties throughout 
Scotland a free and popularly-elected 
body for the administration of county 
affairs. The authority which is to be 
charged with this work consists not 
only of the County Councils, but in- 
cludes also District Committees. I, for 
one, thought that the Establishment of 
District Committees was a good pro- 
sal in view of the large extent of 
some of the ‘cotch counties; but when 
we come to discover that these District 
Committees will be so constituted that 
the nominated members will be twice 
as numerous as the elected members, 
I think we have ample cause for dis- 
satisfaction. In the future, I believe 
that the District Committees will have 
to perform much of the work which it is 
now proposed shall be done by the 
Councils, and it is only fit that the 
work shall be ae by a directly 
representative body. We were told a 
short time ago that after all the only 
duties of these District Committees would 
be to manage matters connected with 
the public health. But these are matters 
which excite a deep interest in the in- 
habitants of the counties, and we hold 
that if the County Council system is to 
work successfully these Committees 
must have control over matters in which 
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the inhabitants of the parishes are most 


deeply interested. In large and ex- 
tensive counties District Committees. 
will, practically, do all the work of the 
County Councils, and in order that the- 
scheme may be consistent throughout 
I beg to move this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 27, line 
20, to leave out the words, “‘from the. 
Parochial Board of,” in order to insert: 
the words ‘‘elected by.””—(Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
already spoken at such length on this 
subject that it is not necessary for me 
to make many remarks. The proposal 
of the Government, as a whole, was 
before the Committee in thelast Division, 
a Division well calculated to test the 
opinion of the Committee. As to the 
single point raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man, I may say that opinion in Scotland 
is most strong against the multiplication 
of elections, and by the adoption of this 
Amendment we should have a double 
election. Upon the merits and demerits 
of the question, I think the Committee 
will agree with me enough has been 
said. 

Mrz. A. SUTHERLAND : The Lord 
Advocate has made it perfectly clear 
that what the Government wish is the 
maintenance of the non-representative 
system on the District Boards. Though 
the people of Scotland have expressed an 
opinion against a multiplicity of elections, 
they have expressed in stronger terms 
their disapproval of the method of selec- 
tion instead of election. We have, at the 
present time, an election for Road Trus- 
tees. The District Councils will per- 
form the same duties and funetions of 
the Road Trustees, so there will be no 
additional election imposed by the ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Edinburgh. 

Mr. BARCLAY : This is an ex- 
tremely important question; it is really 
a practical question dealing with the 
comfort of the people of Scotland 
generally. The adoption of the Amend- 
ment will not increase the elections in 
the counties, and I think what is pro- 

sed may well be. accepted as a pre- 
iminary arrangement. We protest 
against the proposal to hand over the 
management of roads in many of the 
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large counties of Scotland to the Paro- 


chial Boards. The Lord Advocate ap- 

ed to the last Division, but I appeal 
to the opinion of the Scottish Members, 
which, in a matter of this kind, ought 
certainly to be respected. I would 
suggest that the roads should be left 
under their present management instead 
of being handed over to the Parochial 
Boards. That would be the best way 
of bridging over the time between now 
and the passing of the Parochial Board 


Bills. 

CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): There is one thing in 
which we shall all agree, and that 
is that the Clause, either as it now 
stands or as it is proposed to alter it, 
will not be a_ satisfactory clause, 
and this fact I confess somewhat 
modifies my zeal in the matter. I re- 

ard this clause as an absolutely trans- 
isional proposal; noone can be satis- 
fied with it. The Government will not 
think that we are pushing this matter 
too strongly, because they themselves 
are prepared to take the first oppor- 
tunity of putting the Parochial Boards 
on a sounder foundation; but I think 
we are at least entitled to claim that 
we should not go backwards. Although 
there is a good deal to be said against 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
West Edinburgh, which is, of course, 
an impromptu substitute for the proposal 
in the Bill, because it would involve a 
new election, and we should require to 
introduce other clauses to regulate that 
election, I do not know there is so 
much to be said against the proposal 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay)—namely, 
that we should continue the election of 
Road Committees as it now is, and that 
from that source we should derive the 
local element in the District Committees. 
There is no doubt, asthe Lord Advocate 
some time ago argued, that we must have 
some representation of the localities. 
Is there any particular objection to our 
adopting the body we already have 
under previous legislation—namely, 
the Road Committee of the district, 
which would answer the purpose without 
being open to the objection raised to the 
proposal of my hon. Friend ? 

Dr. CLARK : I hope the Lord Advo- 
cate will accept the compromise proposed 


by the hon. Member for West in- 
burgh. When the Parochial Boards 
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Bill is considered the clause could be 
modified, and whatever representation. 
is necessary given. But perhaps the 
Government are determined, with the 
aid of the English Members, to put us- 
down. The Lord Advocate has taunted: 
the Scotch Members by being over- 
whelmed by English Members. The last 
Division shows, as do all the Divisions. 
on this Bill, that the Scoteh Members 
are overwhelmed by English Members 
in Scotch matters. This is the very 
thing we want, to arouse still more 
enthusiasm in Scotland in favour of 
Scotch Home Rule. 

Mr. RITCHIE: If there is one 
charge the Government are not open to 
it surely is that they desire to overwhelm 
Scotch opinion. I am sure hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will acknowledge that the 
Government have made great and con- 
siderable changes in this Bill— not very 
acceptable to many of our English sup- 

rters—great and solid changes in the 
Bill, with a view of meeting the wishes 
of Scotch Members. It is rather hard, 
therefore, that the hon. Gentleman 
should charge us with endeavouring to 
over-ride the opinions of the Scottish 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman)said we must 
take care to go forward and not to go 
backward. Let us soe what we are 
doing. At present public health in 
Scotland is administered by the Paro- 
chial Boards. [Dr. Ozark: And ad- 
ministered very badly.| Thatis not the 
point at this moment. The roads are 
administered by a Board consisting half 
of owners and half of occupiers. [ Cries of 
““No.’’] Practically that is so. What 
we propose is that the public health and 
the roads shall be administered by a 
Board in which at least the Parochial 
Board element is leavened or watered 
down by half being composed of mem- 
bers directly representative. Therefore, 
so far as the Parochial Board adminis- 
tration is concerned we are going for- 
ward. As far as the administration of 
reads is concerned, looking at the fact 
that one-half of the Board is composed 
of occupiers and the other half of 
owners, it cannot be said we are going 
backwards. We do not profess to be 
satisfied with the composition of the new 
Board; and when the Parochial Boards 
come to be dealt with, no doubt the re- 
presentation of the District Committees 
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will be more satisfactory to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite than the proposal now 
mad 


e. 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT : I admit that, as 
egards public health, the President of 
the Local Government Board has made 
out a fair case, but that with respect to 
the management of roads the Govern- 
ment are going back. The Parochial 
“oard has really nothing to do with the 
woads at all, and practically we are 
putting the roads into the hands of 
the County Council with this drawback 
—that we are adding to the Road Trus- 
‘tees a representative of the Kirk Ses- 
sions who is elected for ecclesiastical 
purposes, or for his knowledge and care 
of the poor. It is a most unfortunate 
arrangement. I have no desire to bring 
up the subject of what is good or bad 
for Scotch Home Rule. What I hope 
the Government intend is that the roads 
shall be managed according to the 
popular wishes of the people. The 
arrangement proposed cannot be con- 
tinued. It would be far better to leave 
things as they are, rather than make a 
disturbing arrangement which cannot 
continue and which will not give satis- 
faction to the community. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&c.): I rise to propose a compromise in 
this matter. Of course, the Parochial 
Boards stand condemned even by the 
Government themselves ; but, recogniz- 
‘ing the conciliatory tone of the speech 
of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, I propose to add 
after the word ‘‘therein,” in line 22, 
** such representative being chosen from 
amongst the elected members of the 
Board.” My hon. Friend has proposed 
an Amendment which is objected to be- 
cause it entails another election. My 
Amendment will not entail another elec- 
tion: it will entail nothing more than 
what the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board himself contemplates, 
and which will have the advantage that 
it will make some concession to the 
representative principle. At present 
there are upon this Board owners and 
magistrates and representatives of the 
Kirk Sessions and so forth, and all we 
propose is that the gentleman to be 
nominated shall be one of the elected 
members. If the Government will 
accept this suggestion it is probable a 
Division will be saved. 
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Dr. CAMERON : I hope the Govern: 
ment will not adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. We 
want real representatives, such as would 
be secured by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for West Edinburgh or 
by the arrangement proposed by the 
hon. Member for Fifeshire. I do not 
think we ought to weaken our case by 
accepting a compromise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: It is said that 
the adoption of my Amendment would 
necessitate another election. I take it 
that, if the Bill passes as it now stands, 
the election for Road Trustees will 
cease, so that the election that will take 
place for the members of what will 
practically be a new Board, will be 
merely a substitution for the election 
which at present takes place. The object 
I have in view is simply the representa- 
tion of the parish on what will. prac- 
tically be the Board of Health for the 
future. 

Mr. J.O. BOLTON: What we wish to 
obtain in some way is, that the delegate 
from the Parochial Board shall be an 
elected member, that he shall have 
obtained the approval of those amongst 
whom he cles before he goes to 
a them. Rather than have the 
Bill as it stands I, for one, at all events 
would infinitely prefer to take my chance 
of getting from the Parochial Board the 
representation suggested rather than to 
be represented by a man who, perhaps, 
does not possess any claim to the confi- 
dence of the people. 

The Committee «divided :—Ayen 189; 
Noes 143.—(Div. List, No. 212.) 


Amendment proposed in page 27, 
line 21, after ‘* parish,’’ ixsert ‘‘ com- 
prised or partly.” —(Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 
Agreed to. 

Amendment proposed in page 27, line 
21, after ‘‘ therein,’”’ insert— 

‘And one representative of each burgh 
within the meaning of ‘ The Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act, 1878,’ where the ment 
and maintenance of the highways within the 
burgh have under the provisions of the last 
mentioned Act been transferred to the county.” 
—(The Lord Advocate.) 

Mx. CALDWELL: The effect of this 
will be that each police burgh will have a 
double representation, one as a police 
burgh, and one as representative of 
the parish of which the police burgh 
forms part. 
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Mz. J.P. B. ROBERTSON : There 
is to a certain extent a double repre- 
sentation, but seeing that the burgh 
formerly had the management of its 
own streets and roads, I do not think 
it is other than desirable that it should 
havea considerable share in the general 
management. | 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in this respect, and 
Iam very sorry he did not take the 
same view of the last Amendment. 

Dr. OLARK: My own constituency 
will afford an illustration of the double 
representation through burghs and 
parishes, and of the manner in which 
representation will be confused on these 
Boards which will be fearfully and 
wonderfully constituted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, page in 27, line 
21, after ‘‘therein,’’ insert”? and— 

“ Provided, that in the case of parishes 
partly landward and partly burghal, such re- 
presentatives shall be appointed from among 
their own number by those members of the 
parochial board who have a qualification as 
such in the landward part of the parish.’’— 
(Mr. Hozier.) 


Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: I think 
my hon. Friend will see that this 
Amendment would be inconsistent with 
the changes in the clause which the Com- 
ee ave already decided shall be 
made. 


Amendment, by leave; withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
asamended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. CAMERON : I think as the clause 
stands the Bill would be better without 
it. I am altogether opposed to the 
principle of representation on this newly 
constituted body of a body which has 
hitherto been non-efficient, and on the 
sole ground that it has had to do with 
one of the branches of business with 
which the new body will have to deal. 
We have an example of the effect on the 
Parochial Boards themselves. In the 
old days administration was in the 
hands of the Kirk Sessions. They did 
not do the thing satisfactorily, or at all 
events the Legislature thought there 
was occasion for the change. But in 
making the change, in consideration of 
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the Kirk Sessions having previously 
had charge of the poor, they were 
allowed representation on the mew 
Parochial Board. Now that is recog- 
nized as a blot on the constitution of the 
Parochial Boards, and an absurdity 
that the Lord Advocate does not 
defend. So in days to come, when the 
origin of this representation is lost sight. 
of, it will be a curious enigma how—the 
sion duty of the Parochial Boards 

eing to manage the poor—they came 
to control the popularly-elected County 
Councils, and a Committee having the 
administration of the Public Health 
Act, and the Roads’ Act. I think the 
theory and precedent we are following 
are dangerous. We do not require this. 
representation of Parochial Boards, 
and after the - last Amendment 
the result will be a totally un- 
workable and cumbrous District Com- 
mittee. The Lord Advocate has told us 
that he really has in view that these 
Committees should owe their existence 
entirely to the County Council, and I 
think you might let the County Council 
do its own districting, but if you appoint 
a Statutory Committee composed of 
elements to a large extent antagonistic 
to the popular representative element on 
the County Council, and having no real 
control, carrying their own way in the 
District Committee, but subject to hav- 
ing their decisions overthrown on every 
occasion by the Oounty Oouncil, I[ 
think you will do much more harm than 

ood, and, therefore, I shall go to a 

ivision against the clause. 

Dr. CLARK: I object to the con- 
stitution of the District Committees on 
the lines of this very much modified 
and reconstructed Clause. The Clause 
has been revolutionized since its first 
appearance, and it takes some time to 
understand the relative position of 
County Council members, Parochial 
Board members, and Burgh members. 
We see now the reason why the Lord 
Advocate was willing to accept the 
Amendment by which the Creaty 
Council loses a portion of its control 
over the District Committee. The 
District Committee will be constituted 
in such a fashion that the County 
Council will have very little influence 
in it. Constructed in this fashion the 
District Committee will not have the 
confidence of the people, and will not 
be powerful enough for its work. I 
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strongly support the proposal to leave 
out the clause altogether. 

Mr. BARCLAY: In my constituency 
the management of roads is nominally 
in the hands of representatives of each 
parish, and to the number of 25 they 
are elected by the occupiers, and with 
these are associated an equal number 
of Commissioners of Supply; but prac- 
tically only a few members of the Com- 
missioners of Supply attend the meetings, 
and the whole business is in the hands 
of the representatives elected by the 
occupiers. Thisarrangement has worked 
exceedingly well, and the County has 
had no reason to complain of the 
management of the roads. Now the 
proposal is to hand over the administra- 
tion to 12 members appointed by the 
Parochial Boards and six appointed by 
the County Council. The people of 
Forfar, with regard to any policy for 
the administration of their roads, will 
have only six representatives instead of 
25, and these six will be overruled by 
12 members appointed by Parochial 
Boards. I think it would be exceed- 
ingly unfortunate for the management 
of roads to disturb, if only for a 
year or two—for it cannot be for 
longer—until the Parochial Boards 
Bill, the complement of the present 
Bill, passes, the arrangement that has 
worked so well, and put nothing 
better in its place. Surely it would 
be reasonable, would be wiser and 
more prudent to allow the present 
system to continue until you have at 
least an equally good system. It is 
a true, as the President of the 

cal Government Board says, there 
is the addition of duty in the 
administration of the Public Health 
Act, but hitherto the administration of 
the Public Health Act has formed a very 
small part of county business. The 
important business of the District Coun- 
cils will now, as in the past, be the 
administration of roads and bridges. 
If you pass the Bill with this clause in 
this form you will disorganize the exist- 
ing system without replacing it by a 
better one. I understood the principle 
which from the beginning governed the 
right hon. Gentleman in framing the 
Bill was that there should be as little 
disturbance as possible by the passing 
of the Bill of the existing system. But 
by this proposal in the Clause the whole 
system of the administration of roads is 
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to be changed, and changed, accordi 
to the almost unanimous opinion ‘ 
those concerned, for the worse. I do not 
think that the Lord Advocate will con- 
tend that the new District Council will 
be as good as that now existing. Why, 
then, persevere with a clause which is 
distasteful to and contrary to the wishes 
of the people and opposed by the — 
majority of Scotch Members? y 
not provide that the roads and bridges 
shall be administered by the County 
Council through the present repre- 
sentatives of the various parishes? 
I do not think there would be any 
difficulty in carrying that out. If the 
Lord Advocate will say that between 
now and the Report stage of the Bill he 
will consider this point and see if he can 
meet the wishes of Members from Scot- 
land, then probably my hon. Friend will 
not press his opposition to the clause to 
Division; but if not then I think it is 
due to our constituents that we should 
record our protest. 

Mr. CALDWELL: It is a question 
whether the Bill shall be acceptable to 
the people of Scotland or to the Govern- 
ment. Ocertainly that is the question, 
for it cannot be doubted that the Liberal 
Members represent the Liberal views of 
the electors that the administration 
should be entrusted to a purely elective 
body, elected directly by the ratepayers. 
It is perfectly evident that by the two 
principles you apply to the constitution 
of this body, a man who might be 
rejected by the ratepayers may, without 
undergoing the turmoil of election, 
accomplish his desire by simply getting 
himself nominated, and the actual repre- 
sentatives of the people may pe swamped 
by the votes of these nominated 
members. Formed in this manner the 
District Council will give no satisfaction 
to the people immediately concerned. 
What the people require is that full 
power of choice they have in a Parlia- 
mentary election, and which exists in 
Town Oouncil elections. With the 
exception of Glasgow—an exception 
under peculiar circumstances—there is 
no such thing as nominated members on 
Town Councils. The County ratepayers 
will insist on having the same control 
over the management of their local 
affairs, through representatives directly 
elected, as the ratepayers in burghs 
have over their own municipal affairs. 
But you are seeking to establish a 
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different principle for counties, you seek 
+o introduce a new element, I am sure 
the elections will repudiate. I agree it 
‘would be much better to be without the 
clause altogether than to have it in the 
form in which it now stands. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 169 ; 
Noes 113.—(Div. List, No. 213.) 


Other Amendments made. 


Clauses 45 and 46, as amended, 
agreed to. 


Clause 47. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. OLARK: There is a very bad 
principle contained in this clause. I 
refer to the provision to create a new 
class of pensioners. I think the County 
ouncils should pay their officers and 
servants a fair salary, and that the latter 
should put by a sufficient sum of money 
for their old age. The system of 
deferred pay seems to me to be a very 
bad one. You should give a man fair 
pay, and let him put by for himself. 
As we have already got past the lines 
in the Clause to which I object, perhaps 
the best thing to do is to raise the ques- 
tion upon Report. 

Mr. CALDWELL: It will be a very 
serious matter if practically all the 
servants of the County Council are to 
be pensioned. I quite agree that the 
proper course is to raise this question 
on Report, as the clause certainly con- 
tains a new principle. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clauses 48 and 49 agreed to. 


Clause 50. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kircud- 
bright): There seems to me to be an 
omission in the Bill. The Commissioners 
of Supply do not appear to have power 
to hold their meetings in the county 
meetings, therefore I move the Amend- 
ment on the Paper. 


Amendment ihe map in Clause 50, 
page 29, line 31, after ‘‘ behalf,” add— 


‘¢ Provided always that the Commissioners of 
Supply shall he entitled to hold their meetings 
and transact all necessary business as hereto- 
fore in the county buildings, and shall, for all 
p of their business, have the same use 
of the property transferred by this section, and 
of any other rooms and accommodation substi- 
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tuted therefor, as they would have had if the 
Act of 1877 had not been passed.—(Mr. Mark 
Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do 
not think this is necessary, as all the re- 
quisite arrangements for the holding of 
the meetings of the Commissioners of 
Supply are provided for in another por- 
tion of the Bill. At any rate the words 
proposed are too wide. I will under- 
take to see whether the clauses of the 
Bill will provide for the proper housing 
of the Commissioners of Supply. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clauses 50 and 51 agreed to. 


Clause 52. 

Dr. CLARK: I would propose to 
strike out of this clause ‘‘ Good Friday.” 
We know nothing at all about ‘“ Good 
Friday ” in Scotland, and I object to the 
introduction of English ideas of the kind 
into a Scotch measure. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 52, 
page 30, line 30, leave out, ‘‘ or Good 
Friday.”—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I would 
en out that Good Friday is a Bank 

oliday, and that, therefore, you cannot 
expect the members of the County 
Councils to meet for the purpose of 
doing work on that day. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.): The words “ Bank Holiday ” will 
cover the intention of the Government. 
Why not,then, leave out ‘Good Friday?” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I cannot 
agree with the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. Altogether apart from the re- 
ligious aspect of the question, Good 
Friday is recognised as a secular holi- 
day. It isa statutory holiday and as 
we have to serve the general convenience 
of the whole community, I think the 
words should remain as they stand. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No doubt Good Friday is a Bank Holi- 
day in Scotland, that is to say, it is 
prescribed by law that the banks shall 
close on that day, but so far as my ob- 
servation goes this ‘ Bank Holiday ’”’ 
is observed in Scotland by no means 
as strictly as in England, where 
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all the shops are shut and the business 
of the community is suspended. No 
doubt it would be inconvenient to meet 
on the days mentioned in the clause, if 
the Councils were likely to have financial 
business to transact on those days, see- 
ing that the banks are closed. As, 
however, the meetings will only be 
business meetings, I do not see why 
Good Friday should not be dealt with 
like any other day. 

Mr. CALDWELL: There are other 
bank holidaysin Scotland besides Good 
Friday, but they are not mentioned 
Sg ig in the clause. Christmas 

ay is put in, but Christmas Day in 
Scotland is not regarded asit is in Eng- 
land. There is a day in Scotland which 
is thought a great deal more of—namely, 
New Years’ Day. Scotland is entitled 
to have her national holidays regarded, 
therefore I think New Year’s Day should 
be put in, and I do not see why St. 
Andrew’s Day should not also be 
included. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of retaining 
Good Friday in the Clause. It would be 
extremely inconvenient if the bank 
holidays and general public holidays 
were not simultaneous. If we are to 
have holidays at all, I think we should 
have them on those days when the 
banks are closed. 

Dr. CLARK: Are we to have the 
words ‘Bank Holiday” substituted for 
Good Friday? Those words would in- 
clude other bank holidays besides Good 
Friday ; for instance, the first Monday 
in August. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: AsI under- 
stand the Clause, it is no prohibition 
against anything being done on these 
days. What it says is that the compu- 
tation of time required fer the perform- 
ance of anything directéf to be done or 
taken on a certain day by the Act, if 
that day falls on Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, public holiday and so on, shall 
be considered as done or taken in due 
time, ‘‘ if it isdone or taken on the next 
day afterwards, not being one of the 
days in the section specified.”” There is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent the 
County Councils meeting on Good Friday 
if they like. 

Dr. CLARK: I know that; but my 
objection to these words is one of prin- 
ciple. We do not know Good Friday 
as Good Friday in Scotland, and only a 
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very small proportion of our le- 
know pein ages Ms Chuigtine Tae 
A great many people in Scotland con- 
sider the way in which these days are 
regarded in England as nothing short of 
superstition. If we must havea popular 
holiday mentioned in the Olause, why 
not take New Year’s Day, which is:a 

great Scotch holiday? I object, as I 
have said, to introducing English 
ideas into a Scotch Bill. On that 
ground, and on that ground alone, I 
object to these words. 

*Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): Perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate: 
would insert New Year’s Day in the 
clause, in order to satisfy the nationalist 
feeling of the hon. Member for Caithness ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. CLARK: ‘lhe Clause mentions a 
‘day appointed for public fast.” Does 
that mean the fast of a district or a fast 
for the whole country? What is meant: 
by the Clause—what is meant by the 
words “public fast, humiliation or 
thanksgiving’? Does the Clause refer 
to days' appointed by the Presbytery ? 
What is the legal meaning of this 
phrase ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Fast 
days in Scotland are of two kinds. 
First, those which are used in Scotland 
and set aside for religious observances, 
and the time of these may vary accord- 
ing to the custom of the district; the 
other kind is where a public fast is pro- 
claimed by Her Majesty. As the right. 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Clackmannan has pointed out,. 
the Clause only means that anything 
which has to be done falling on one of 
these days may be for obvious reasons 
postponed to the next day afterwards. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 53 agreed to. 

Clause 54. 

Dr. CAMERON: Why do the Govern- 
ment propose that fines or penalties may 
be recovered at the instance of the 
County Olerk ? 

Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Under 


certain Statutes the Town Olerk—in 
this case the County Clerk—will be the 


prosecutor. 
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Dr. CLARK: In cases where fines 
are not paid you provide an alternative 
of two months’ imprisonment. Why is 


that? - 

Mrz. CALDWELL: The County Coun- 
«il will be able to prosecute in its corpo- 
rate capacity. It would be incongruous, 
therefore, to have the County Olerk 
suing before the Sheriff. There is no 
reason why the name of the County 
Council should not be used on all occa- 
sions. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I will 
undertake to consider the case before 
the Report stage. 

Dr. CAMERON: This is a very im- 
portant question and we should have 
some definite statement from the Govern- 
ment with regard to it. 
already arisen in connection with this 
system -of fixing periods of imprison- 
ment in default of payment of fines, and 
I have put questions to the Lord Advo- 
cate on the question, but without elicit- 
ing anything more satisfactory than that 
60 days are equivalent to two months. 
These alternative periods of imprison- 
ment are most dangerous proceedings. 
Here is a case in which a man is fined 
for some smuggling transaction. I say 
nothing about the punishment—it might 
be right that he should be sent to gaol for 
five years. I should not have questioned 
the matter if he had been sentenced to 
imprisonment, but what I complain of 
is that he is asked to pay an impossible 
fine, and because he does not do it he is 
sent to gaol for 12 months, in spite of 
the Act passed not long ago abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, and merely 
because the Legislature, having in view 
very different matters, has enacted that 
mo man shall be kept more than 12 
months in prison for a debt in respect 
of which imprisonment is still allowed. 
It would be much better to fix a term of 
imprisonment, where imprisonment is to 
be inflicted, than to arrive at that method 
of punishment by the roundabout process 
of imposing an impossible fine. That 
is an unstatesmanlike and often a most 
barbarous form of punishment. 

Dr. CLARK: I would point out that 
in a Bill the Government introduced 
last year, the Government did not permit 
the Justices to inflict the maximum of 
40 days’ imprisonment for a ds. fine. 
There was a sliding scale laid down 
accordingly to which the number of 
days imprisonment would be 14, 28, and 
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36. I want to know why the Govern- 
ment do not adopt the same scale in 
this clause? Under this clause, as 
framed, a man find 5s. in default of 
ayment can be sent to goal for 60 
ays. 

Ma. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do 
not remember the precise form of the 
Act of last year, to which the hon. 
Member refers, but I would appeal to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Clackmannan, whether 
the form used in this clause is not such 
as has been put in Bill after Bill for the 
last few years. It is the stereotyped 
provision 3 which a latitude is allowed 
to the Judge in the matter of inflicting 
imprisonment in default of payment of 


ne. 
Mz. J. B. BALFOUR: In reply to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
appeal, I must say the form seems 
quite familiar to me, though I cannot 
offhand mention a Statute in which iti 
to be found. 

Dr. CAMERON: Where does it 
come from ? 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can- 
not say. I did not imagine that any 
exception would be taken to it, there- 
fore, it did not occur to me to look for 
ena patag If I had time to search, I 

ave no doubt I could find many in- 
stances of the use of this on a similar 
provision. 

Dr. CLARK: The change I have 
referred to, whether wisely or un- 
wisely, I will not say—was made last 
year. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 55 to 58 agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Clause 59. 
Amendment moved, page 32, line 34, 
at end, add— 


(3) Nothing in this Act shall alter or affect 
any deductions or allowances or power of 
making deductions or allowances from gross 
rental made or possessed under or by virtue of 
the following Acts: ‘The Poor Law Act, 
1845,’ ‘The Police Act, 1862,’ ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1867,’ ‘The Roads and Bridges Act, 
1878;’ but such deductions or allowances, and 
power of making the same, are expressly con- 
tinued with regard both to the rates or assess- 
ments imposed under the authority of these 
Acts, and to those formerly imposed under 
these Acts. but now to be imposed under this 
Act.”—(Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
my right hon. and learned Friend will 
find that much of this Amendment is 
unnecessary. After what occurred the 
other day, I have undertaken to pre- 
serve the incidence of taxation under 
the Public Health Act exactly as if this 
Bill had not passed. Iam anxious to 
preserve the deductions and allowances 
which it is now competent for the 
authorities to make. With regard to 
the other Acts mentioned in the Amend- 
ment they are not touched by the Bill, 
and I think it might mislead if the 
Amendment were adopted. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Shall we see 
the Amendment the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes before the Report stage ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes; I 
will communicate to the right hon. 
Gentleman what I propose. At present 
all that is required is to preserve the 
incidence of taxation under the Public 
Health Act. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: My object is 
to preserve the incidence of taxation 
under the whole of these Acts. I know 
that in Scotland a good deal of anxiety 
is felt lest, in some way or other, in the 
various areas affected deductions may 
be made, whereby the bases of rating 
under other than the two Acts referred 
to may be interfered with. 

Mz. J. P.B. ROBERTSON : I should 
or to take the words of the old 

ublic Health Act, or, otherwise, to 
take absolutely general words, as 
I think that would be the safer plan. 
This Amendment might mislead the 
authorities by creating doubts as to 
whether or not they are touched, when 
as 7 matter of fact they are not touched 
at all. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 59, 60, and 61 agreed to. 
Clause 62. 


Amendment moved, Olause 62, page 
$3, line 17, leave out ‘‘includes”’ and 
insert ‘‘ means.” —(Mr. J. P. B. Robert- 
80n. ) 


_ Question es pas “That the word 
‘includes’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: The Lord Ad- 
vocate promised that this Definition 
Clause should be amended so as 
tomake it clear that ‘“‘ burgh” means 
Municipal and not Parliamentary 
burgh. He does not do it directly by 
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amending this clause, but he proposes 
to do it by introducing a substantive 
clause. The Bill says ‘‘ The expression. 
‘burgh ’ includes 7 Royal or Parlia- 
mentary burgh.” ell, Dysart, that I 
have mentioned before, is both the one 
and the other, but it is under 7,000 
population. I should like to know how 
the right hon. Gentleman makes the Bill 
clear in this case. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This. 
Amendment will meet the case’ the 
right hon. Gentleman refers to. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Perhaps it 
would be as well to defer the settlement 
of this question until we come to the 
clause on which it arises in the other 
Bill. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘ means” 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.): The 
Amendment I now move is designed 
to meet the case of burghs, com- 
bined for Parliamentary purposes, 
but which are in other respects 
distinct burghs A new clause to deal 
with the matter has been given notice of, 
and it is quite evident that with regard 
to this point the right hon. Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate and I agree as to 
the principle on which the matter should 
be dealt with. I am not quite satisfied 
with the precise wording of the proposed 
clause, but as the difference between us- 
is merely a matter of drafting I do not: 
propose to press my Amendment. L 
have put it down in order that the 
right hon. Gentleman may consider it. 
It is as follows:—Page 33, line 18, 
after ‘‘ burgh,” insert— 

‘* But when a Royal burgh and a police burgh) 
are combined for Parliameptary purposes, 
expression ‘ burgh’ shail be read as applying to- 
each separately.”’ 

Dr. CLARK : I wish to see the greater 
include the less. We desire to see Par- 
liamentary burghs taken rather than 
municipal burghs, for, in the case of 
Wick, for instance, the Royal burgh, 
only takes in a portion of the Parliamen- 
tary burgh. 

Amendment moved, Olause 62, page 
33, line 20, after ‘‘ have,” insert ‘‘ at 
the time of the passing of this Act.”— 
(Mr. Hosier.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That 
words be there inserted.” 
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Dr. CLARK: The Government seem 
inclined to accept this Amendment, but 
I should like to know what it means. 
The hon. Gentleman who proposes the 
Amendment seems to have squared the 
Lord Advocate, but he has given the 
House no explanation of his object. 

*Mr. HOZIER explained that if the 

Burgh Police and Health Bill were to 
ass in its last year’s form, police 
ee would be created of only 700 
inhabitants, and it would, therefore, for 
purposes of Local Government, be well 
to have some definite line. 

Dr. CAMERON : The hon. Member 
has not been very distinct in giving his 
reason. When there is uncertainty on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman in giving 
a reason, we on this side may be certain 


that he is doing something against | 4 


Glasgow. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
given notice of a new clause, which 
states that nothing in the Bill shall in- 
terfere with the formation of the police 
burghs, and on looking at the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman I find that 
it would be inconsistent with this clause. 
I cannot, therefore, accept it. 

*Mr. HOZIER: I will withdraw the 
Amendment. But I beg to assure my 
hon. Friend the Member for the College 
Division (Dr. Cameron) that it had 
nothing whatever to do with Glasgow. 

Dr. CLARK: The Lord Advocate 
had accepted this Amendment when I 
wanted to know the meaning of it. The 
meaning of it, I believe, would have 
been to prevent the creation of any more 
burghs. I think that hon. Members 
who move Amendments having such a 
wide scope as this should at any rate 
enlighten hon. Members as to their 
meaning. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, page 33, line 32, 
before “ includes,’’ insert ‘ except when 
otherwise expressly provided.” —( Mr. 


J. B. P. Robertson). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: We have scored 
out of a preceding part of the Bill the 
exclusion of the Sheriff substitute. The 
Bill was framed on the footing that the 
Sheriff substitute was to be precluded 
from exercising jurisdiction, but we have 
since given the Sheriff substitute equal 
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power with the Sheriff, therefore the 
words should be left as they are. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: My im- 
cnyaarer is that there is no part of the 

ill where there is an express exclusion 
of the Sheriff substitute. At the same 
time it is obvious that this can do no 
harm. It had better go in just now, 
and I will undertake on Report to strike 
it out if there is no necessity for it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments agreed to. 
Clauses 62 to 65 agreed to. 


Clause 66. 
Amendment moved, Clause 66, page 
37, line 1, after ‘‘ office,’’ insert— 

‘* For the electoral divisions in which their 
ualifications as county electors respectively 
are situated.”—(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I do not 
quite understand what the object of 
these words is. Is it that these ez- 
officio Members are to be Members for 
particular districts ? 

Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
object is to make these persons 62-officio 
Members for the divisions in which 
their qualifications are situate. If their 
qualification is in one division they will 
sit for that and not for another. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment agreed to, 
Clause 66, page 37, leave out “lord.” — 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART: I beg to 
move an Amendment with the object of 
obviating the disadvantage the County 
Council will labour under in the event 
of there being no permanent Chairman, 
if either of the bodies mentioned in the 
clause at the time of the passing of the 
Act. In a county with which I am 
acquainted there is no permanent 
Chairman of the Road Trustees. In- 
asmuch as the object of the Government 
is to have on the first Council persons of 
experience and knowledge, I think it 
would be desirable to allow the Com- 
missioners of Supply to nominate an 
ex-officio Member in the case I contem- 
plate in my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
line 6, after ‘‘1878,” to insert the 


words 
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“But where there is no permanent Chairman 
of Road Trustees in any county one m 
shall be elected by the Commissioners of Supply 
an e# officio Member in the place of such perma- 
nent Chairman.” —(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
this would not be in consonance with 
the scheme of the clause. The object 
is to put upon the first Council four men 
who are certain, by reason of their office, 
to be experienced. Take the case 
of a Chairman of County Road 
Trustees. There is in Scotland, as hon. 
Members are aware, always someone 
in every district who has given his at- 
tention to the subject of the roads. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I am totally op- 
posed to anything in the nature of any 
person entering the County Council 
except by election. The number of 
County Councillors will be very consider- 
able in any large or important county, 
and there ought to be no difficulty, 
if the Chairman here referred to 
is anxious to continue his duty towards 
the Council, in his getting himself 
elected by the ratepayers for that posi- 
tion. I think we ought to afford no 
facility for the foisting of any person 
into the Countil Council by reason of 
any Official position he may have held, 
and in opposition to the elective prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. CLARK: I can understand the 
object of the Government in wishing to 
make room for the Convener of the 
county, the Chairman of the County 
Road Trustees, and the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, on account of their ex- 
perience in county business; but the 
proposal before us is one that carries 
the principle a good deal further, and 
permits the old Commissioners of Sup- 
ply to nominate certain of their number 


in addition to these Chairmen into the. 


position. For my part, I shall strongly 
oppose the pruposed extension of the 
nominative element into the clauses of 


this Bill. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 90; 
Noes 55.—(Div. List, No. 214.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 66, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 
*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I object to 
this clause altogether, and were it not 
that I do not desire to put the Com- 
mittee to unnecessary trouble, I should 
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have taken a Division against each 
section of it. As this course would 
have been inconvenient, I _ shall 
now move the rejection of the 
entire clause. The first part of the clause 
to which I object is that which intro- 
duces the ex officio element. If these 
four gentlemen have been doing the 
work properly they will certainly be 
elected by the electors of the county. 
My own experience is that the Lord 
Lieutenant takes very little part in the 
county business. With regard to the 
other three, they take a very considerable 
art in county government, and if they 
fav done this work well they will 
certainly be elected to the first County 
Council. But there may be cases where 
the county would take the opportunity 
of getting rid of these gentlemen ; there- 
fore, I do not see why the Oounty 
Council should be burdened with gentle- 
men who have been doing their work 
unsatisfactorily and unpopularly. I 
maintain that you are absolutely putting 
these four gentlemen in a position of 
disadvantage by insisting that they 
shall be ex oficio members. For the 
reason that members of the County 
Council will, like Members of this House, 
settle down and attach themselves to 
particular constituencies, I think that 
to make these gentlemen ex officio mem- 
bers would diminish their opportunities 
of being elected to future County 
Councils. Then there is the second pro- 
vision which reposes in the hands of the 
Commissioners of Supply the duty of 
filling vacancies in these seats where 
two or more of the qualifying offices 
happen to be in the hands of one 
person. I protest against that provision 
as an attempt to introduce by a side 
wind a sort of aldermanic system in the 
counties. We have congratulated our- 
selves on being superior to our English 
brethrenin having no Aldermenatall. But 
this proposal savours strongly of the 
aldermanic element. If we allow these 
four gentlemen to take their chance 
along with the rest, I have no doubt, if 
they are worthy of it, they will be elected. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: I am in- 
clined to oppose the clause on the ground 
that the clause makes provision for the 
retention of these gentlemen, and so 
continuing the government of the county 
by the Commissioners of Supply. It 
will be remembered that on the occa- 
sion of the Second Reading the announce- 
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ment that there were to be no Aldermen 

was received with acclamation; but I 
fear that this proposal is in that direc- 
tion, and thatit is an attempt to continue 
‘those who have had control of the 
county before, and to perpetuate, them 
with the County Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
shire said the Lord Lieutenant took little 
part in county government, yet this pro- 

sal is to place him on the County 
‘Council because he has not performed 
any popular work. That is ridiculous 
-on the face of it. It has been laid down 
a8 an argument for these gentlemen that 
they have had experience of county busi- 
ness; but I presume that hereafter it 
will be conducted rather differently to 
what it has been in the past, and there- 
fore these gentlemen will not be better 
qualified than others to take a share of 
the county government. Whatever the 
Commissioners of Supply may have done 
in the past, it is time now to supersede 
them in the government of the county 
and in the interests of popular election. 
I beg to support the omission of the 
clause. 

*Mr. HOZIER: This clause is in- 
serted for the object of securing some 
slight continuity when the old order 
changes to the new. It must be borne 
in mind that the Lord Lieutenant, the 
(Convener, and two holders of the other 
two offices mentioned are to be ex officio 
Members of the first County Council 
only, and after that will have to stand 
for election in the ordinary way. It is, 
therefore, ridiculous and absurd to talk 
of a perpetuation of the Commissioners 
of Supply, or of a system of Aldermen 
being introduced by this proposal. As 
to the principle of popular election 
being overridden, why surely that prin- 
ciple is not nearly so much overridden 
in this case as in the case of the 
burghs, where a Councillor, if elected 
Provost by his fellow Councillors in the 
last year of his office, receives by co- 
optation a fresh lease of three years of 
‘Office without having to go back to his 
constituents. In the burghs, too, the 
necessity of continuity is so strongly 
felt that one-third of the Councillors 
retire each year, having always two- 
thirds of the Council, with some con- 
siderable experience of the work to be 
done. Surely this Clause which receives 
ome slight continuity when the old 
order changes to the new, need not be 
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cavilled at, and I earnestly trust that 
the Government will stoutly maintain 
their pro j 

Dac CLARK: This is a very serious 
matter. When you have only got 20 
County Councillors, four of them will be 
ex officio, which would be about equal 
tothe number of Aldermen in Dunoon. 
I think it would be very unadvisable to 
have so large a nominated element. It 
would affect my county considerably. 
We have no Lord Lieutenant, unless the 
Government have appointed one recently 
in room of the late noble Lord, whose 
death caused general regret. Then the 
Convener stood asa candidate for the 
county, and was not returned. I hope 
that gentleman will again stand; he will 
be returned for any one of the districts of 
the county, which would have his assist- 
ance inthe administration of its affairs. 
I hope the Government will remember 
this matter. Where you have 90 or 60, 
it would not so much matter to have four 
ex officio members ; but where you have 
20, the proportion of four is very great. 
I hope the Government will look to the 
fact that the proportion will be one- 
twentieth in some districts and one-fifth 
in others. : 

Mr. M. STEWART: The ez officio 
members would be gentlemen of ex 
perience, and the whole object of their 
appointment is to make the Bill a really 
practical measure. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I 
desire to say a few words with regard to 
the experience of these gentlemen whom 
it is proposed to transfer from the Com- 
missioners of Supply to the new County 
Councils. I think the question of expe- 
rience forms one of the strongest argu- 
mentsin favour of their submitting them- 
selves to the test of popular election. 
But as a fact it is clear, from a sub-sec- 
tion which follows, that it is not because 
of their experience that these gentlemen 
are to be transferred, for the sub-section 
in question provides that in a case where 
two of these offices are held by one 
gentleman prior to the establishment of 
the County Councils, the offives shall be 
filled up by separate individuals. It 
therefore cannot be that by reason of 
their experience these gentlemen are to 
be foisted on the new County Councils. 
I consider it is not a great compliment 
to these gentlemen that they should be 
sieimaitel to enter the County Councils 
with the stigma upon them that they are 
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incapable of entering by the proper 
and constitutional door; and more than 
that, it will prejudice them in case in the 
future they should seek to be returned 
by popular election. If this were a pro- 
posal that County Councillors should be 
elected every three years, and that a 
certain number should go out of office 
each year, I could understand the ,argu- 
ment. But there is no such provision. 
This is a proposal to carry into the new 
County Councils gentlemen who would 
have no opportunity of being elected 
upon their merits. I cannot appreciate 
the argument which has been used, that 
these gentlemen have had so much 
experience that they would have no 
chance of election. If experience is 
wanted, the Clerk of Supply knows as 
much about the administration of local 
affairs as the Lord Lieutenant for 
instance. It is notorious that the Lord 
Lieutenant is a purely ornamental 
gentleman who never goes to county 
meetings at all, and that a gentleman 
like that should be tried to be foisted on 
the new County Councils is absurd. In 
certain counties, such as my own, there 
will be ouly 20 members of the County 
Council; and it is a very serious thing 
that four members, or a fifth of the 
whole, should be non-elective. I think 
that, taking all the circumstances into 
account, this is a monstrous proposal. 
It does not, and cannot, meet the end we 
have in view. It is not fair to the 
gentlemen concerned ; and it is merely 
an attempt to qualify and modify the 
element of popular election, which is too 
much modified at present. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I think 
we ought to hear the views of the 
Government on this subject. It is a 
matter thut raises a considerable amount 
of feeling, and I do not think we are 
being treated in regard to it with the 
courtesy which has been extended to us 
throughout these discussions. 

*Tuze SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormonra 
Daruine, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities}: I am quite ready to 
afford the right hon. Gentleman the 
opportunity of hearing again the argu- 
ments used upon the introduction of 
these Bills in favour of the present pro- 
posal. If the desire of the Govern- 
ment had been, as the hon. Member for 
Sutherland (Mr. A. Sutherland) suggests, 
to weaken the popular element, I think 
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it would have been possible to find some 
permanent mode of doing so instead of 
merely making provision for the first. 
election. I think it might have occurred 
to the hon. Member that the very 
character of the proposal suggests, what 
is the truth, that the Government have 
made this proposition not for the sake 
of diluting the popular element, but. 
I and solely to secure the effective 
working of the machine of Local 
Government. He has said that it may 
be unfair to these officials themselves, 
Well, there may be something in that ; 
but all these considerations hen been 
well weighed in making this proposal. 
The conclusion we have come to is, that 
the balance of public advantage is in 
favour of starting the new Councils with 
all the knowledge and experience which 
these officials possess. The hon. Mem- 
ber suggests, as a substitute, the Clerk 
of Supply. 

Mrz. A.SUTHERLAND: Will the 
hon. and learned Gentleman allow me 
to point out that there is, elsewhere in 
the Bill, provision for the transference of 
the Clerk of Supply ? 

*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DAR- 
LING: I know there is; but I do 
not think it can be seriously sug- 
gested that the services of an official, 
however able and efficient, as I believe 
the County Clerks almost always to be, 
will be a substitute for the knowledge 
and authority which the Chairmen and 
Conveners possess. The hon. Member 
says the Lord Lieutenants are purely 
ornamental. I think his experience of 
them must have been of a very limited 
character. Some Lord Lieutenants 
whom I have known have been far 
from ornamental. [ Laughter.| I mean 
they have been far from being merely 
ornamental, but have taken a most 
active, constant, and steady part in the 
business of the county. Of course, it 
goes without saying that the business 
qualities which the Lord Lieutenants 
possess attach also to the Conveners. 
When you look at the matter fairly and 
impartially you find that this provision 
applies only to four gentlemen out of a 
comparatively large County Council. 
In very few instances will they form 
more than an insignificant proportion of 
the Council. Certainly the majority of 
them have a close and valuable know- 
ledge of county business. It is conceded 
that this knowledge should not be lost 
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to the county, emia meg when the 
county is embarking in a new system 
of Local Government. It is entirely in the 
public interest, and not in the interest 
of any one class of the community, that 
the Government have made this pro- 
posal, and, so far as we at present see, 
we intend to abide by it. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I desire to 
acknowledge the very fair spirit in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has approached this question. He says 
that this proposal has been made by the 
Government solely in the interest of the 
public. If that be so, I submit that it 
would be better to leave the matter in 
the hands of the public. I quite admit 
that the gentlemen referred to in the 
clause are those who, in most counties, 
have taken a very fair share in the 
administration of county affairs. As 
to the Lord Lieutenants, I think it is 
generally held that they are more 
vrnamental than useful in the business 
affairs of the county; but I do not say 
that out of the slightest disrespect for 
the Lord Lieutenants, who hold, as the 
representatives of the Crown in the 
county, very high positions, and who 
have not been — to take a very 
active part in the business of the 
county. The Convener of the county 
has generally been popular in his 
county, and a man of business habits, and 
so with the Chairman of the Board. I 
submit that these gentlemen would 
certainly be elected if they became can- 
didates for the County Council. Having, 
however, once occupied an ez officio 
position, they should be less disin- 
clined to submit themselves to popular 
election. I think there would be a 
general desire that those persons who 
have really a knowledge of county 
affairs should come forward as candi- 
dates for the County Council, and I 
think the proposal of the Government 
would rather stand in the way. I should 
be very sorry if these men did not sub- 
mit themselves for election, and I there- 
fore oppose the clause. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): In the course 
of the few observations which I ventured 
to make on the Second Reading of this 
Bill, I congratulated the Government 
upon the fact that as far as Aldermen 
were concerned, none of them were to be 
found in their proposals as regards 


Scotland ; but in this clause, as it stands 
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to-day, there is a practical recrudescence. 
of this very unsatisfactory element. I 

hope my hon. Friend will adhere to his- 
proposition, that Clause 66 should be 
struck out of the Bill. The Bill would 
be marred in some of its features by 

the introduction of a non-elective ele- 
ment of this kind. As long as the 

County Councils rest upon a popular 
basis, so long will they be respected 

and so long will they be powerful agents- 
for good. To the extent to which you 

introduce into them this nominative 
element, to that extent will their power 

be lessened, inasmuch as it is not de- 
rived from the people. The London 

Council has been mentioned. We 
fought hard and long to get rid of the 
Alderman. Eventually, that general 

pressure, to which Conservative Govern-- 
ments alwaysyield, reduced the number 
of Aldermen in London from the 
traditional one-third to one-sixth. Well, 

we have an excellent body of Aldermen. 
in London, their only failure being that 

they have not submitted themselves toan. 
election. I do not think that the question 

of continuity is a question of any im- 

portance. We have always found that 

men interested in county affairs and 

familiar with county business, if they 
chose to put up for a county election, 

may rely upon their virtues ba J 
eventually and completely recognized. 
I shall certainly vote for the Amend- 

ment to strike out this clause, because 
I think the section mars the fair features 
of what is, in many other respects,. 
a most satisfactory Bill. 

*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): I hope the Government 
will give way on this question, as they 
must be aware it is the unanimous. 
opinion of this side of the House that the 
non-elective element ought to be struck 
out of the Bill. Whatever the intention 
of the Government may be, the fact is- 
that this proposal will interfere with 
the elective element. I think that in 
the interest of the public, as well as in 
the interest of the members of the 
County Council themselves, the whole- 
body ought to be elected in precisely 
the same way; and I hope that the 
Government will meet the views of the 
majority of the Representatives of Scot- 
land on this point. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): 
I hope the Lord Advocate will make a 
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-concession to us on this point. If he has 

any desire at all to see this Bill popu- 
larized with the people of Scotland, he 
“must recognize the necessity of having 
-all the members of the County Councils 
elected. Referring to the remarks of the 
:Solicitor-General,as tothe influenceofthe 
clerks of the counties, I may say, as a 
Justice of the Peace, that we receive 
most assistance from, and take our law 
at the hands of the clerk of the J.P. 
‘Court, whose life-study it is to direct 
‘in a proper manner the Justices of the 
Peace. I have no doubt that the clerks 
-of counties will be of equal service to 
County Councils, and I hope that the 
Lord Advocate will consent to delete 
‘this clause. 


Mr. CALDWELL: It is often a 
matter of surprise that Conservatives 
have so little hold upon the people of 
Scotland, but the discussion which has 
taken place upon this Clause illustrates 
the difference between Conservative and 
Liberal principles. The policy of the 
Liberal Party is to trust the people, and 
it has always been the case that when 
the people have been trusted satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained. I 
believe that if you trust the people to 
elect all the members of the County 
Councils, as we trusted them in the case 
of the election of the School Boards, it 
will be found that men will be chosen on 
account of their ability, their know- 
ledge of business affairs, and their apti- 
tude for dealing with the particular 
subjects allotted to the County Council. 
‘On the other hand, if you distrust the 
Scotch people in this matter and seek 
to coerce them in any shape, they are 
just the people that will rebel against 
such treatment; and it will be most in- 
judicious to rouse the popular spirit by 
any attempt of this kind. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I rise 

merely for the purpose of suggesting to 
hon. Members that we have already 
had a double discussion on this subject 
and of expressing a hope that the Com- 
mittee will now be allowed to proceed 
‘to the next part of the Bill. The reasons 
which have influenced the Government 
in making this proposal have been 
-explained on two occasions, and I cannot 
suppose there is any desire to continue 
‘the discussion beyond the bounds within 
‘which it cught to be confined. 
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Mr. J. C. BOLTON: Before we go 
to a Division, I should like to refer to 


‘the position of the county I represent. 


At a meeting of the Committee of Su 

ly, called specially to consider this 
> Aas a resolution against it was 
moved by the County Covener himself 
and adopted. The Convener was v 
desirous of being elected to the County 
Council; but he felt that if he was forced 
upon it in the way proposed, it would 
be the last time he would serve the 
county. I understand that it is the 
object of the Government to obtain the 
services of men who are specially ex- 
anager ps in County Government. I 

now of one Lord Lieutenant who has 
not attended a single meeting of the 
Commissioners of Supply, and who, I 
believe, has never qualified as a Com- 
missioner of Supply. It would be ab- 
surd to put such a man as that on the 
Council on the ground of his knowledge 
of local circumstances. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that the business 
that will devolve on County Councils is 
not the same at all as that which has 
been transacted by the old Oommis- 
sioners of Supply. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I really think it is going 
beyond the bounds of reason to suppose 
that these men will bring with them an 
amount of knowledge which is not 
possessed by gentlemen who will be 
elected. 

Dr. CAMERON: It seems to me 
that the Government have not paid 
much attention to precedent in this 
matter. There are many precedents for 
the establishment of these new bodies. 
Take the School Boards as an example. 
It was never thought of, in connection 
with the establishment of School 
Boards, to make representatives of the 
heritors ex officio members. It might 
cite dozens of cases where you have the 
most obvious course of precedents 
tending in the opposite direction to that 
which the Government so obstinately 
insist upon following. For a Conserva- 
tive Government to adopt such a course 
as is embodied in this clause is entirely 
inexplicable. This proposal is an entire 
departure from any precedent any per- 
son in the House can point to. We are 
told that it is to introduce persons 
experienced in the management of local 
affairs, but this is negatived by the 
terms of Sub-section 1. What it really 
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isis an attempt to obtain on the first 
County Oouncil the acceptance of a 

licy which would probably influence 
the Council for a considerable time to 
come, and to do this by increasing the 
representation of the Commissioners of 
Supply. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 90; 
Noes 54.—(Div. List, No. 215.) 


Clauses 67 to 73 agreed to with 
Amendments. 


Clause 74. 


Mr. MARK STEWART: I attach con- 
siderableimportance tothe small Amend- 
ment I have to propose—the insertion of 
the word “similar” in line 35. We 
know that considerable pressure may be 
brought to bear against a new body 
such as this we are constituting, and 
how difficult it will be to resist it. I 
do not want to put any check 
in an invidious manner upon any 
just claim a man may have for com- 

ensation for the abolition of his office; 
Put, at the same time, I think the Com- 
mittee will agree that the limitation 
my Amendment will impose is perfectly 
reasonable. 


Amendment proposed, page 39, line 
35, to insert the word “ similar.” 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘similar’ be there inserted.” 


Sirk G. CAMPBELL: This seems to 
me a reasonable Amendment, and one 
likely to put a stop to much abuse of 
the system of compensation. A man 
not the holder of a permanent office is 
liable to have his services dispensed 
with under the new authority, as he 
would be under the old authority, and 
yet he may put in a claim for a statutory 
right of compensation. Clearly, that is 
not our intention, and I think this 
Amendment puts the matter right and 
provides that the man is on the same 
footing under the new authority as he 
was under the old authority, and no 
additional right accrues from the trans- 
fer of service. 


Mr. FIRTH: It appears to me to be 
a valuable Amendment, and I hope the 
Government will accept it. It sets up a 
sort of standard as to what compensation 
should be, and this is wanting in the 
Act of last year. 
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Mr. CALDWELL: I think the Go- 
vernment ought to accept this Amend-- 
ment. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I pro- 
pose to do so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 
Clauses amended agreed to. 


Clause 75. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I propose to 
move the omission of Sub-section 1 of 
this clause. It introduces, I think, a. 
very objectionable principle against: 
which we ought to contend. It provides 
that compensation shall be given to 
present holders of offices if they are 
removed whether they are entitled to 
that compensation or not. We have- 
provided for all the servants of the 
existing authority to become the ser- 
vants of the new County Council, and 
we have also provided for the compen- 
sation of any of those servants should 
their services not be required by the: 
Council, in so far as, under the tenure of 
their office, they could claim compensa- 
tion. But Clause 75 proceeds on the 
footing that every existing officer is. 
entitled to compensation. In that pro- 
position I think there is very great 
objection. I do not object to the holder 
of a permanent office, if displaced by 
reason of the transfer of authority 
being compensated. But, as I read the 
words of this clause, a man would be 
entitled to compensation even though he 
had been offered and had refused ser- 
vice under the Council. Now that, I 
think, is carrying the principle of com- 

ensation to an inordinate extent. 

hy, it might apply to anyone of the- 
many employers under the Local 
Authority. There might bea man who 
was getting £1 a week under the old: 
authority, and be, perhaps, not worth 
10s., and he might claim to be entitled 
to compensation, because he might say, 
“The Road Trustees have not turned 
me over to the County Council. I 
decline to go over, and I want 
compensation in respect of my office.’” 
I am sure none of us intended anything 
of that kind, and to bring in a clause 
like this will, I am afraid, open the 
door to enormous claims and saddle the 
new authority with a heavy burden of 
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eompensations. I therefore move and 
delete the sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘That Sub-sec- 
tion 1 be omitted.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
subject of compensation requires very 
earefol handling, and I would direct 
the attention of the Oommittee to the 
fact that the words it is proposed to 
delete are strictly limited by the govern- 
ing words, which provide that an officer 
shall be entitled to compensation for 
‘direct pecuniary loss suffered through 
abolition of office, or loss of salary or 
fees. Following these words, as they 
appear on page 39, it will he seen that 
in considering these claims referred to 
in the substantive words, regard shall 
be had to the conditions under which 
the officer held office. So it will be 
observed that the words the hon. 
Gentleman thinks so objectionable are 
inserted for, and would have the effect 
of, limiting claims and diminishing the 
amount of compensation. I hope the 
‘hon. Gentleman will see this if he looks 
at these words with the context. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Neither my hon. Friend, nor, I think, 
anyone else, is disposed to prevent any 
public servant from obtaining coinpen- 
sation for loss he may suffer through 
this change in affairs. The point of my 
hon. Friend is, he does not want to 
confer any right to compensation that 
~was not possessed before the transfer. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can 
assure my right hon. Friend that we are 
not here to rear up claims against the 
new County Council—quite the con- 
trary. Nor doI think that the Clause can 
‘be interpreted to have such an effect. 
‘The special cases entitled to compensa- 
tion have been dealt with already, 
and these words merely take up cases 
that have been omitted, but stand on 
the same footing. Ido not think the 
form of words requires amendment. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: I quite think 
it is the correct view that the clause 
will not create fresh claims; but with 
the Amendment we inserted just now, it 
will prevent claims being advanced to a 
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statutory right of compensation where 
none actually exists. 

Mr. FIRTH: As the Lord Advocate 
may suppose, we have given careful 
consideration to the Clause, for the ques- 
tion in connection with the English Act 
has excited a good deal of attention, 
The clause will, to some extent, meet the 
difficulties that arise. But let me,in a 
few words, put a difficulty that may 
arise. Suppose you have an officer 
whose appointment is determinable at 
the will of the authority succeeding the 
present authority. Suppose, for instance, 
it is a clerk in one of the departments 
over which the County Council assumes 
authority, and by virtue of a previous 
section of this Bill he -passes into the 
the service of the Council. Now, the 
County Council may think this man’s 
services superfluous, and they may 
discharge him. Would that man have 
a claim for compensation by rea- 
son of his having suffered pecuniary 
loss through the exercise of the 
“shed the County Council possess ? 

upposing the authority to which the 
County Council succeeds had chosen to 
dispense with his services, he would not 
have been entitled to compensation ; but 
under this clause, if the County Council 
dispenses with them, he is to be entitled. 
The difficulty might be remedied by the 
insertion of a few words to the effect 
that he shall not be entitled to any 
compensation he was not entitled to 
before. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) 
says you are transferring a man from 
one superior to another, and it is con- 
jectural that if he remained under the 
old authority he might have kept his 
situation, whereas it is tolerably certain 
he may be dismissed under the new. 
The answer every lawyer would give to 
that case is that there would be no-claim 
whatever. He holds at will under both, 
and he would have no more claim under 
the new masters than under the old. 

Mx. FIRTH : That is the construc- 
tion we place upon it, but I wish to point 
out that if we abolish the man’s office 
in consequence of the passing of this 
measure, he will suffer direct pecuniary 
loss. 

Dr. CLARK: I think the clause 
might be slightly modified so as to 
prevent compensation being given to 
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those who are not otherwise entitled 


to it. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I quite agree 
that only those who have a claim to 
compensation at present should have a 
right to it under the County Council, 
but it is just a question whether these 
words carry that out or not. It seems 
to me that the clause will confer a right 
to compensation upon those who have 
no such right at present. If the Lord 
Advocate will consider the matter before 
the Report stage, I am sure we shall be 
glad to see that course adopted. 

Mr. ASHER: The words of the 
clause are certainly very general, and I 
can quite understand the question being 
raised whether they might not give a 
right to compensation to a person who 
is not entitled to it at present, and I am 
sure the Lord Advocate will consider 
before Report whether the ambiguity 
cannot be got rid of. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: If the 
hon. aud learned Gentleman has any 
doubt on the subject, I shall be glad to 
confer with him with a view to the 
adoption of some of the well known 
words used in compensation clauses. 
My impression is that the clause is clear 
as it stands, but I should like to make 
it clear beyond all question. 

Mr. ASHER: I am very much dis- 
posed to agree that the clause should be 
read as the right hon. Gentleman inter- 
prets it, but at the same time I think 
that as at present worded, it might give 
rise to a serious question. 

Mr. FIRTH: I have endeavoured to 
show the Lord Advocate that we who 
have to carry out such a clause feel the 
difficulty I have spoken of. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


New Clause (Provision as to certain 
burghs, )—( 2he Lord Advocate, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time,” 

Dr. CLARK: This is a clause which 
affects many burghs, and, if adopted in 
this form, it would keep the Parlia- 
mentary burgh of Wick in two parts. 
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I think it is desirable that the two 
burghs should form one Parliamentary 
burgh, and be allowed to arrange matters 
between themselves, and that the burgh 
should be outside the county. If the 
clause be adopted, the old Parliamentary 
burgh of Wick will cease to exercise 
the functions it has carried on for cen- 
turies, and will be merged in the 
county. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: : The effect would 
be that the burgh would cease to have 
control of its police and yet would not 
be naeenaik 5 on the County Council. 
I should like to know what would be- 
come of the Parliamentary burgh of 
Dysart under this clause ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
the hor. Member for Kirkcaldy agrees 
with me for once that the proper 
boundary is the municipal boundary. 
In so far as the municipal boundary 
differs from the Parliamentary boundary 
we propose to adhere to the Parliamen- 
tary boundary. I think that, if the 
hon. Member will consider the matter 
and will take advice from experienced 
men, he will find that this formula is so 
drawn as to meet this case. 

Mr. ASHER: Some such clause is 
certainly quite necessary, because, but 
for such a clause, the burghs which are 
combined for Parliamentary purposes 
only, would have the separate munici- . 
palities extinguished. I am familiar 
with the case of two burghs—one a 
Royal burgh with upwards of 4,000 
inhabitants, and the other a police burgh 
with nearly 4,000. Each has a perfectly 
distinct municipality and, to all intents 
and purposes, they are quite distinct 
and separate towns. Without this 
clause, they would, under the Bill, be 
treated as one, and, having a population 
of 7,000, would not be merged in the 
county. It is the desire of both, how- 
ever, that they should be treated 
separately. The wording of the clause 
might perhaps be improved; but I am 
content to allow it to pass as it stands 
at present. 


Question put and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


New Clause (Application of Act to 
County of Ross and Cromarty)—(Dr. 
Clark)—brought up and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Dr. CLARK: Ross and Cromarty are 
the only two adjoining counties which 
will continue to be conjoined. I am 
rather sorry that Cromarty should be 
wiped out in this fashion, but I sare 
it is too small to have an independent 
existence, and I will not oppose the 
clause. : 


*Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I have heard of no objection 
from anyone in the county to this 
proposal, and apparently it would be 
impossible to work the two counties in 
any other manner, as you have little 
bits of one dotted over the other. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other New Clauses agreed to. 


New Olause (Provision for special 
drainage or water supply districts, )— 
(Mr. Barclay,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
subject has elicited the attention of 
several hon. Members; and I think the 


best plan is to accept the clause just 
proposed, and to add at the end some 
words I will propose. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of the proposed Clause— 


“ And the assessments in respect of the 
drainage water supply shall be levied in the 
game manner as they were before such district 
was formed into a burgh.”—(Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson.) 


Question, ‘‘That those words be 
there added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I beg to 
move the clause which stands in 


my name. I may state that in the 
cases intended to be dealt with, unless 


{COMMONS } 








some such clause as this were passed, the 
parishes so situated would lack 
sentation on the Board until the Bound- 
ary Commissioners had decided which 
counties they should attach them to. 


New Olause brought up— 


‘‘ Where the roads in a parish, forming part. 
of one county, are, at the passin Be this Act, 
managed and maintained by the Road Trustees 
of another county upon the Board of Road 
Trustees of which the said perish is represented, 
the said parish shall continue to be represented 
upon the Council of the last-mentioned — 
until the Boundary Commissioners 
determine of which county the said parish 
shall form part, and if any county is not. 
divided into districts for such purposes, each 
parish in the county shall be entitled to elect 
two representatives to the County Road Board 
in the manner provided in Section 13 of ‘ The 

eral Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
1878,’ ’—(Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 


Clause read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
suggestion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is one that is deserving of 
careful attention, as these anomalous 
districts present a great puzzle. The 
matter is one which, I think, had better 


be postponed for further consideration 
on Report, as to which I will take care 
that adequate notice is given. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I am quite 
satisfied with the statement of the right 


hon. and learned Gentleman, and there- 
fore will ask leave to withdraw the 
proposal. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. CLARK: I now beg to propose 
the clause which stands on the Paper in 
my name, and the object of which is to 
permit the Islands of Lewis and Harris, 
Uist and Skye to be formed into a 
separate county. I would point out 
that if this new county were formed it 
would be much larger in area than that 
which is represented by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has charge 
of the Bill, and will have four times the 
population of that county. It will also 
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have a much larger population than the 
Counties of Oaithness and Sutherland 
combined, and would contain a class of 
people who are separate and distinct, 
and who have all the characteristics 
the Boundary Commissioners are to 
eonsider in regard to the question of 
representation. The adoption of this 
proposal would take these large islands 
out of the two adjoining counties on the 
main land where the County Councils 
will have to meet, and would save long 
journeys to and fro to the places of 
meeting. In regard to the question of 


roads, the people of these islands have, 
as the Committee is aware, suffered very 
much, having been compelled to pay 
the ordinary road rates, although no 
roads have been made for the repair or 
maintenance of which rates could be 
charged. From every point of view 
it would be better to have these 
islands placed in the position of 
a separate county for local purposes 
than to keep them as they are associated 
with the counties on the mainland. If 
they are to be retained in their present 
position, it will scarcely be possible for 
them to be properly represented on the 
County Councils. I should like to hear 
what the Government have to say on the 
matter. 


New Olause (Application of Acts to 
certain islands in tie and Inverness, ) 
—(Dr. Clark,)—brought up, and read 
the First Time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
none the Olause be read a dotond 
ime. 


Mz.J.P. B. ROBERTSON: The Com- 
mittee will probably remember that only 
yesterday the hon. Member for Ross- 
shire (Dr. Macdonald) made a proposal 
to the effect that the Island of Lewis 
should form a separate county for the 
purposes of the Bill; and I must say 
that I was not struck with the earnest- 
ness or zeal with which the hon. Gentle- 
man brought forward that proposition, 
nor with the amount of energy with 
which it was pressed, which was any- 
thing but that which he usually displays. 
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The hon. Member for Invernessshire 
(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) put on the 
Paper asimilar proposal for welding these 
islands into a county similarly isolated ; 
but the hon. Gentleman took the more 
distinct course of staying away. To- 
night the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Olark) has brought 
forward a proposal to combine the 


fortunes of all these islands under the 
administrative arrangements of one 
county. Ido not think the Committee 
will be well disposed towards a proposal 
of this kind. There is no doubt that 
these islands have their difficulties ; but 
I think it better that they should be 
shared with the counties with which 
they are at present associated, and that 
it is most undesirable that they should 
be cut adrift in the manner suggested. 


*Dr. McDONALD: My only objec- 
tion to this proposal is that the county 
it would create would be far too large. 
The Lord Advocate has given certain 
general reasons as to why these islands 
should not be formed into a separate 
county; but he has not ventured to 
allude to the size of the islands, and the 
great distances the representatives of 
the people will have to travel if they 
are compelled to go to Inverness and 
Dingwall to attend the meetings of the 
County Councils. Let us take the case 
of a journey from the Island of Uist to 
Inverness. From that island the Coun- 


1 | cillors would have to walk or ride about 


40 miles by road, after that they would 
have to cross by packet or sailing boat 
to Skye, which would take about half a 
day; then they must cross Skye, about 
23 miles, to Strome Ferry, a journey of 
several hours, and so proceed to Inver- 
ness. The result would be that it would 
take from four to five days for anyone 
from the Island of Uist to attend a meet- 


ing of the County Council at Inverness. 
How, I ask, is it to be expected that men 
can be got to make the sacrifices of time 
and money involved in journeys such as 
these? It is said that if this proposal 
be adopted, the people of these islands 


XY 
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will be left in a state of isolation; but it 
is clear on the other hand that, as far as 
representation is concerned, the islands 
will be completely isolated if some such 
proposition is not agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK : The Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Inverness have 
strongly urged this proposal, and one of 
those gentlemen went so far as to say 
that if it were carried they would re- 
commend that the sum coming to Inver- 
ness as one of the counties under the 
Orofters Act should be given to the 
islands, Lewis and Skye being at present 
portions of the County of Inverness. 
Under existing circumstances, it would 
be physically impossible for anyone who 
could not afford to give ten days once a 
month to that duty to attend the meet- 
ings of the County Councils; whereas 


if my proposal were carried, and the 
County Council meetings were held in 
Skye, that would be a central spot to 
which the Councillors could easily get. 
If this clause be rejected it will be 
utterly impossible for the people of the 
islands to be represented at all. The 
great bulk of the people of these islands 
are strongly in favour of this clause. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think there is 
more to be said in favour of this 
clause than the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate seems to 
think. There can be no doubt that it 
is absolutely necessary that the people 
of these islands should send representa- 
tives to the County Council, and the 
social position of those whom they would 
elect is such that they would not be able 
to bear the expenses of repeated journeys 
to aud from the mainland and the long 
severance from their business which such 
journeys would involve. There can be 
no doubt, moreover, that, in the opinion 
of the people who are most deeply con- 
cerned in this matter, it would be far 
more convenient for them and more con- 
ducive to their interests in every way if 
these islands were formed into one 
separate county. Such an arrangement 
Dr. MeDonala 
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would not add to the number of the 
counties in Scotland, because we have 
already reduced the number by one, so 
that if we add the county now proposed 
there will be no real alteration. I can 
understand the reason why the Inver- 
ness people are anxious to have the 
islands formed into a separate county, 
and that is that they consider it 
unfair that they should be saddled 
with the poverty of the islands. 
These islands would have to be dealt 
with in an exceptional manner, but it 
would be unfair that the exceptional 
burden should be put upon Inverness- 
shire and Rossshire ; it should fall upon 


Scotland generally. The matter is one 
well worthy of consideration. Under 
present circumstances it is quite imprac- 
ticable that theseislands should be repre- 
sented at all. Unless it be some fish- 
curer the people have really neither the 
times nor the means to go these long 
distances to’attend the meetings. If 
you cannot improve the management of 
these districts, when disturbances are 
likely to occur, then the benefit of this 
Local Government measure will be lost. 


Mr. BUCHANAN : Sir, unless some 
such Amendment as this is carried, it is 
quite impossible that the inhabitants of 
these islands can have representation. 
The other argument I have to bring 
forward is this—that you have a prece- 
dent for the course suggested by the 
English Act, under which several coun- 
ties were divided up—Yorkshire, Sussex, 
Cambridgeshire, and some other coun- 
ties. Special provision was made in 
the English Bill for the Scilly Isles— 
which are not separated by such a 
stretch of sea as are Skye and the Outer 
Hebrides—for the purposes of the 
County Council. If you wish to benefit 
the population of the Western Hebrides 
you are bound to accept some such 
measure as is proposed. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 150.—({Div. List, No. 216.) 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
now to move that the Local Government 
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(Scotland) Bill and the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Supplementary Provi- 
sions Bill be consolidated in one Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill and the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Supplementary Provisions Bill 
be consolidated in one Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Bills consolidated into Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Bill. 


Consolidated Bill reported ; Bill re- 
committed in respect of Clauses 19 and 
27, and of certain New Clauses to be 
proposed in lieu thereof and a Schedule. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SCOTLAND 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


[Consolidated from Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill and Local Government (Scot- 
land) Supplementary Provisions Bill.] 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Amendment proposed, Clause 19, 
page 10, line 29, omit Sub-section 3. 


Dr. CLARK : In order to afford the 
Government an opportunity of explain- 
ing the course they intend to take, and 
how they propose to apportion the Pro- 
bate Duty, I beg to move, Sir, that you 
do now report Progress. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! It 
would be rather irregular to make such 
a statement on a Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 


*Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps I can satisfy the hon. 
Gentleman. He knows, I think, that, 
under the concessions made by the 
Government in the course of the 
earlier discussions, the sums to be 
allocated in relief of school fees in 
Scotland were largely increased. As 
the matter now stands, the sum of 
£246,500 will fall to be applied for that 
purpose out of the total derived from 
the Probate Duty and License Duty. 
aware that this will go a very long way, 
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That sum will be employed under a 
Minute of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment in relief of fees, and for that pur- 
pose alone. The Committee is probably 
if not the whole way, towards covering 
the amount required to free the first five 
standards. I do not know that it is 
necessary to go into the figures more 
minutely, and all I need add is some 
information with regard to the contri- 
bution of the present year. This year, 
instead of the £246,500 which will in 
fnture years be allocated, there will only 
be a sum of £169,000. That will be 
payable at the end of the financial year 
in relief of school fees, but those fees 
will only be dealt with from October 1. 
The £169,000, therefore, will go towards 
recouping the school managers in the 
various counties and burghs of Scotland 
for the amount that they will lose by 
the remission of fees from October 1 
next. This amount of £169,000 is more 
than half the annual sum which will 
have to be provided in future years; 
but, of course, it is well that the managers 
should be started with some balance in 
hand. and the allowance, so far as this 
year is concerned, is on a somewhat 
more liberal scale than will be the case 
in succeeding years. If hon. Members 
have any other questions to ask I shall 
be happy to give all the information in 
my power. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 19, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, #6, and 
27 omitted. 

New Clause (Local Taxation Licenses) 


read first and second time, and added to 
the Bill. 


New Clause (Grant of portion of Pro- 
bate Duty after 3lst March, 1890,)— 
(The Lord Advocate,)—brought up, and 
read the first and second time. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen,N.): I have 
a small Amendment to suggest in this 
new clause. In the first place, I may say 
I hold that the new clause is a great 
improvement on the clause for which it 
is substituted. I think that the 
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Government deserve to be thanked for 
the manner in which they have accepted 
the opinions of Scotch Members, 
and have made financial arrangements 
which will give general—aye, universal 
—satisfaction in Scotland. But there is 
a point I should like to raise in con- 
nection with the grant of £10,000 to 
the Highlands. As the Committee is 
aware, that is a subject which we dis- 
cussed on a previous occasion. The 
Government are perfectly well ac- 
_ quainted with the arguments advanced 
against making a special grant to the 
Highlands. But evidently they enter- 
tain a very strong opinion in favour of 
handing over some sum, however small, 
to the Highlands. I think, however, 
that there are two objections to their 
proposal. In the first place, the grant is 
insufficient to give complete relief in 
the matter of school fees; and, in the 
second place, although the sum is so 
small as to be almost childish, the 
County Council is only to be allowed to 
distribute it in a given manner. I 
think that as we are giving this money 
in a generous spirit to the Highlands, 
the discretion of the County Councils in 
distributing it ought not to be fettered. 
I beg, therefore, to move an Amend- 
ment abolishing the restrictions. 


Amendment proposed, New Clause, 
Sub-section 1, line 7, leave out the 
words ‘‘ to the relief of local taxation, 
for the purposes of this Act.”—(Mr. 
Hunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 

proposed to be left out stand part of 
‘the Clause.” 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: Be- 
fore the Government consented to re- 
consider their proposals on this point I 
had on the Paper an Amendment to the 
effect that in allocating this sum of 
money the County Councils should be 
unfettered. The Lord Advocate at that 
time explained that the Government in- 
tended to meet me, and, therefore, [am 
rather disappointed at their present 


proposal. Surely the people on the 
spot know the best way in which to 
apply the money? I hope my right 
Mr. Hanter 
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hon. Friend will accept the Amendment, 
for I fail to see what purpose can be 
served by laying it down that the 
County Councils shall apply this mone 
for the relief of local taxation. To all 
intents and purposes the matter might 
as well have been left in the hands of the 
Secretary for Scotland to apportion the 
money. I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that there are a great many 
methods less open to objection in which 
the money might be applied. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I do not agree with my hon. Friend who 
has just said it would have been equally 
agreeable if this sum had been handed 
to the Secretary for Scotland for distri- 
bution as he liked, because we have had 
a recent experience of the exercise of his 
discretion. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I 
said it might just as well have been left 
in the hands of the Secretary for Scot- 
land as in the hands of the County 
Councils, if they are to be allowed to 
apply it only to one special purpose. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
Well, I think it is a great improvement 
to secure that this money is to be paid 
over to the County Councils. As to the 
words which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen wishes to have omitted from 
the clause, I am rather inclined to agree 
with him. I am really at a loss to know 
on what ground the Government now 


base their grant of £10,000 to the High- 


lands. We were originally led to infer 


that it was for the relief of the neces- 
sitous parishes; then we were told it 
was a bonus intended to make up the 
difference between the proceeds of the 
Licence Duties now allotted to the coun- 


ties and the sum hitherto received by - 


them in the way of Parliamentary 
grants. Now, however, we are told that 
the Licence Duties are not to be ear- 
marked in the counties; therefore 1 
cannot see exactly on what ground this 
£10,000 is to be distributed. Will the 
Government give us some information 
on this point ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 


confess I am rather surprised that 
this opposition should have been 
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raised, considering the very ample man- 
ner in which the Government have met 
the wishes of hon. Gentlemen, and more 
especially considering the fact that this is 
a part of the country of which we have 
heard so much as one requiring special 
relief. The County Council is a body 
of Trustees, and they ought to apply 
this money for the purposes for which 
they exist. Do those who support the 
Amendment object to the words ‘‘for 
the purposes of this Act”? If so, they 


. mean that the Councils may apply money 


for other purposes. Do they object to 
the words “ for the relief of local taxa- 
tion”? If so, they object to what is 
the sole function of the County Councils. 
I am at a loss to understand what is the 
other channel of liberality which is con- 
templated by hon. Gentlemen and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. BAROLAY: I am sorry that the 
Government will not give the County 
Councils a free hand in dealing with 
this matter, for I think it would be 
very judicious on their part to leave the 
Highland County Councils to allot this 
£10,000. We hear frequently of various 
ways in which public money could be 
spent judiciously—such, for instance, as 
in the improvement of communication 
with the Highlands. I could easily under- 
stand that the Oounty Councils might 
think it more advantageous to apply this 
special grant in that direction. Again, 
it is desirable to improve the telezr aphic 
communication. The Imperial Govern- 


ment are frequently being asked for 
subsidies for railways and other means 
of communication, and if the County 
Councils could use this money for such 
& purpose, it would lessen the demands 
on the Imperial Exchequer. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I do not object to 
the Highlands getting this £10,000, or 
to its going to the Local Authority in 
relief of local taxation. But there is 


one point which I should like the Go- 
vernment to consider, and that is the 
division of the money between the 
different counties. Why is the grant 
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really made? Is it to meet the dis- 
tress—— 


Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That does not arise on this Amend- 
ment. 

Dr. CLARK: I think that the Go- 
vernment have already explained the 
reason why they are giving this money ; 
it is because you are establishing a new 
condition of things which, in a financial 
sense, will act detrimentally to the High- 
lands. The only question is as to the 
method of application. The right hon. 
Gentleman is well aware that the Mem- 
ber for Sutherlandshire has given notice 
of certain Amendments for the Report 
stage, with a view to allowing the money 
to be expended on piers and harbours as 
well as other public works. If this 
Amendment is carried—as I trust it will 
be—the County Councils will have the 
power of applying the money to pur- 
poses which will most benefit the 
counties concerned, and it may be ex- 
pended on works on which the pros- 
perity of the counties themselves mainly 


depends. Surely this would be the best 
means of lessening k cal taxation, for 
it would increase the wealth, develope 
industry, and enrich those who pay 
the taxes. Under the clause as it now 
stands, the money will go not to those 
who most require it, but to those who 
only visit the Highlands for a couple of 
months every year in order to kill deer. 
It means simply reducing the rates of 
the sporting tenants, and not ameliora- 
ting the condition of the people as a 
whole in the Highlands. I appeal to 
the Government to be just as well as 
generous, to allow the County Council 
to have control of this money, and to 
use it in the manner most advantageous 
to the people generally. 

*Dr. McDONALD: I sincerely regret 
the attitude which the Government 
have adopted in this matter. I look 
upon this proposal of the Government 
as a sop to the landlords in the High- 
lands, in compensation for the reduc- 
tions which have been made by the 
Land Commission in their rents. The 
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sum offered by the Government is 
after all infinitesimal; but surely it 
would be very much better that the 
County Councils should have a free 
hand in the distribution of it. If this 
concession is not granted, it will only be 
opening the flood-gates for applications 
for assistance to the Government for 
various public purposes. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 159; 
Noes 104—(Div. List, No. 217.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On this question it is only right I should 
express our satisfaction—as far as I am 
acquainted with the feelings of my 
friends around me—at the way in which 
the Government have dealt with this 
difficult question, and our thanks for the 
substantial concessions—I do not wish to 
use the word ‘‘ concession” in any offen- 
sive sense—which the Government have 
made to us in regard to this matter. 
There were two points about which we 
were especially anxious. In the first 
place, we were anxious that the largest 
sum of money that could be obtained 
should be devoted to the purpose of 
relieving the people from the payment 
of school fees ; and, in the second place, 
we were opposed to the original pro- 
posal that the Licence Duties should 
be left in the hands of the Local 
Authority, thereby, as many people 
in Scotland thought, giving the 
Local Authorities too direct an interest 
in the increase of those licences and 
producing evils which would be greatly 
deplored. The Government have suc- 
ceeded in finding a way out of this diffi- 
culty, and at the same time of granting 
what we desired in respect to the relief 
of school fees. It is quite possible there 
may be points in this clause and in the 
scheme of the Government which we 
may find to be open to criticism. when 
we have had a longer opportunity of 
examining them; yet I am sure that, in 
the main, the concession of the Govern- 


ment will be received with the greatest 
satisfaction in Scotland. 


Dr. McDonald 


Local Government 
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Mr. W, P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.) Before we part with the Bill I 
should like one or two points with 
respect to the allocation of the balance 
of the. Probate Duties grant to 
educational purposes to be cleared up. 
The other day the Lord Advocate stated, 
in answer to a question I put to him, 
that the total amount of the funds 
available for the freeing of the compul- 
sory standards was £265,000. The 
amount that is allocated now is £246,000. 
The small balance must be provided for 
from some source. I presume it wily 
have to come from the rates. Is it quite 
clear that there is legal authority for 
applying monies derived from the rates 
to the freeing of education? Again, 
without desiring to anticipate the dis- 
cussion that will probably arise on an 
Amendment on the Paper, I should like 
to ask what the effect of the abolition of 
school fees will be on the 9d. limit? Itis 
known that theGovernment grant cannot 


be obtained by schools unless the average 
of fees is not over 9d. for the entire 
school. The average of 9d. is obtained 
by high fees in some classes and low 
fees in other classes; and I wish to know 
whether the abolition of the fees in the 
lower standards will take away the basis 
upon which the 9d. limit is calculated? 
In conclusion, I desire to join with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Stirling Burghs in thanking the 
Government for the great concession 
they have made to Scottish opinion and 
sentiment. I feel sure the Government 
will, in the long run, reap the benefit of 
the course they have adopted. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
that we can with advantage enter into 
the minutia of the Government proposal 
at this stage. I will merely repeat that 
the sum of £245,000 is to be used for 
the purpose of diminishing school fees ; 
but there is no proposal which the 
Government has in contemplation which 
will throw a fresh burden upon the rates 
or upon any Imperial source. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I should like 
some information as to the section re- 
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lating to pauper lunatics. Are we to 
spo ig that, in future, the sums 

nted in aid of pauper lunatics are to 
be fixed ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do not 
think there is any ambiguity in the 
clause. It provides for the sum of 
£155,000 being devoted to this purpose. 


Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR: I understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that there is no 
intention of throwing any further burden 
upon either Imperial resources or upon 
the rates. If the £246,000 is not suffi- 
cient to free all the compulsory standards 
the balance must be found from some 

uarter. If from the rates, are the 

overnment satisfied that there is statu- 
tory power to allow the —e 
money to be applied in this way 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment do not propose to alter the law 
with regard to the power of schoo] 


districts to rate themselves, or to make 
any enactments which will compel any 
school district to use the funds at 
its disposal for the purpose of making 
up any deficiency left after the grant 
has been exhausted in the manner I 
have indicated. iI would remind my 
hon. Friend that in such large districts 
as Glasgow, on whom the financial 
strain to which he alludes especially 
comes, power is given to enable the 
Authorities to set up fee-paying schools. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


New Clauses (As to Secretary of Scot- 
land’s power respecting efficiency of 
police), (Supplementary provisions as 
to Local Taxation Account and Ex- 
chequer Contributions Account), read 
the first and second time, and added to 
the Bill. 


New Clause (Payment of school fees 
from certain endowments), brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: This is a very 
important clause, and I hope the Govern- 
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ment will not press it in a hurry: it 
raises the whole question of applying - 
the funds of the needy poor to higher 
education. In the case of a trust in my 
constituency, it was proposed to devote 
the money to higher education. We 
succeeded in our resistance to the ap- 
plication, and the result was that a new 
scheme was made, and a considerable 
amount was allocated to the purposes 
of elementary education. If this money 
is to be devoted to higher education, 
and nothing else, great dissatisfaction 
will be created in the constituency I 
represent. At the time the endowment 
was made—[ Cries of ‘‘Time.”] Thisis 
a very important clause. Ifthe Govern- 
ment are willing to give it up, or to 
modify it, I shall be exceedingly pleased 
to desist in my opposition. 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is of the greatest 
importance we should get this stage of 
the Bill to-night. The hon. Gentle- 
man will have ample opportunity on the 
Report stage to discuss this point. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


New Clause (Compensation to certain 
teachers for loss of school-fees), brought 
up, and read the fir t time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” —( Ur. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I should like to 
know whether there is any chance of 
School Boards having any trouble as to 
remuneration in case of a change of 
teachers ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I donot 
think there is any fear of that. The 
intention is to carry forward the rule 
laid down in the Act of 1872, and that 
rule provides that the teacher shall not 
stand in the way of any modification of 
the arrangement of the school, but 
should be entitled to compensation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


New Clauses (Amendment as to fix- 
ing schcol fees), (Payment of school 
fees by parochial boards), read first 
and second time, and added to the 
Bill. 
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Schedule. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this be the Schedule of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. CAINE, ) Barrow-in-Furness): I 
only want to say I protest against the 
inclusion in this Schedule of licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor, and to 
give notice I will bring the question up 
on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill reported. 


*Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 


Westminster): In rising to move 
that the. Report be considered on 
Monday, I take the opportunity of 
expressing to right hon. and hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite the thanks of the Go- 
vernment for the assistance they have 
given us in Committee in dealing with 
this somewhat complicated Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be con- 
sidered on Monday next.” 


Mr. BARCLAY: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman does not really intend 
to take the next stage on Monday. 
That is much too soon to allow us the 
opportunity of carefully considering the 
many important changes that have been 
made in Uommittee. I am very anxious 
to give consideration to the amended 
Bill myself, and I think the people of 
Scotland should have an idea of what 
the Bill now proposes, and its bearing 
upon the subsequent proposals for Dis- 
trict Councils. Much is left over, too, 
for decision on Report, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will agree to put 
it down for a later day. 


*Mr. OCAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Much might be said in favour of going 
rapidly through the remaining stages of 
the Bill this week, in order to relieve 
Scotch Members from the necessity of 
attending the House, but that consumma- 
tion is impossible, and so I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might allow a 
little longer interval, and fix the Report 
stage for a later day than Monday. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am anxious 
to meet the views of hon. Members as 
well as I can ; but I may point out that 
an interval of six days between OCom- 
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mittee and Report is a reasonable time 
at this period of the Session, and gives 
ample opportunity for proposing Amend- 
ments hon. Members may desire to 
bring forward. It must be remembered, 
too, that the Bill has to be considered in 
another place, and it may be that it may 
come back to us with Amendments sub- 
mitted for our consideration. I do not 
think I am asking too much when I ask 
the House to take Report on Monday, 

Mr. HUNTER: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman promise to reprint the Bill, 
as amended, as quickly as possible ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Moat certainly. 
That shall be done with the utmost 
rapidity. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 334.] 


MOTION. 
eee GG ee 
STEAM TRAWLING (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, Bill to 
prohibit Steam Trawling within a certain 
distance of the Coast of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. 


Solicitor General for Ireland. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 335.] 
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SCHOOL BOARDS ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL, (No. 42.) 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [23rd May] read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MESSAGE FROM THii LORDS. 

That they have appointed a Committee of 
Five Lords to join with a Committee of the 
Commons, to consider and report under what 
circumstances, or upon what conditions, if any, 
Private Bills altering the terms of the Memo- 
randum of Association of Companies ought to 
be allowed to pass; and the Lords request that 
the Commons will be pleased to appoint an 
equal number of Members to be joined with the 
Members of the Lords. 

Ordered, That so much of the Message from 
the Lords as relates to the appointment of a 
Joint Committee with respect to the altering of 
the terms of the Memorandum of Association of 
Companies on Private Bills be taken into con- 
sideration upon Thursday, at the time of 
Private Business.—(Sir Horace Davey.) 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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OF THE DAY. 


an 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND): BILL. 
(No. 307.) 


Order for consideration of Bill, as 
amended, read. 


Mrz. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): The 
Amendment which I propose to move is 
one which relates to the constitution of 
the proposed University Court. I have 
placed on the Paper what are real y 
three consequential Amendments, but 
the decision of tne House upon the 
first will be conclusive in regard to the 
other two. The University Court, as it 
is proposed to be constituted, is one in 
which the professors will, under ordinary 
circumstances, have a governing voice. 
It is to consist, nominally, of 14 mem- 
bers, but practically of 13, and an 
average attendance of nine or ten is 
about as much as can be expected. Out 
of those nine or ten who will be actually 
present, under ordinary circumstances, 
there will be no fewer than five pro- 
fessors, including the principal, so that 
at an ordinary meeting of the University 
Court the professors will really have a 
majority. That is not the only point, 
because the assessors, although nomi- 
nated by the Chancellor, are in many 
of the Universities practically selected 
by the professors; so that even suppos- 
ing the representatives of the University 
Court were to be of a class that might 
bedisposed not to be entirely subservient 
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to the professors, the professorial body 
would really have it all their own way. 
We know from past experience that 
that has been the case, and that the 
University Court has been entirely 
dominated in the interests of the pro- 
fessors. I have no kind of antipathy to 
the professors, but what I object to is 
to give a preponderating voice and vote 
to the professors in this parti: ular body. 
The reason of that is that the University 
Court has no ground for its existence, 
and no object in the world except to 
control the professors. Therefore, we 
are in this ridiculous position—that we 
are to establish a University Court 
on the assumption that somebody is 
required to control the professors, and 
then upon the controlling body we are 
asked to place for all practical purposes 
a majority of professors. What are the 
functions which this University Court is 
to perform? It is only necessary to 
look into them to see how intolerable 
and absurd it would be to give the pro- 
fessors a preponderating voice. One of 
the functions is to review the decisions 
of the Senatus Academicus. After pro- 
viding an appeal the Bill proceeds to 
appoint an appellate body in which the 
preponderating and governing voice is 
that of the professors themselves. There 
is another function of the University 
Court which is of the greatest possible 
importance. 1 mean the appointment of 
examiners, to see that fair play is given 
to the different classes of candidates for 
the various degrees conferred by the 
University. Itis most important, if we 
are to have examiners at all from the 
outside, that they should be independent. 
examiners who do not owe their position 
to the influence which it is their business 
to control. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to refer upon this point to the University 
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607 Universities 
of Edinburgh. There is a degree granted 
by the University called the “ B. D.” 
degree. With rare exceptions the Uni- 
versity Court appoints as examiner a 
divine of the Established Church, and 
consequently the control of the examina- 
tions is practically in the hands of the 
Professors of Divinity for the time 
being. In most cases the notes of the 
professors’ lectures are made the texts 
of examination, and those persons who 
have not attended the Divinity lectures 
have had to encounter serious obstacles 
which have not confronted those who 
have attended the lectures. Everyone 
who has watched the Scotch Universities 
during the last 20 years must know that 
the professorial element is supreme, and 
that practically the examiners are ap- 
pointed by the professors, which means 
that the very man appointed to watch 
the watchman is himself appointed by 
the watchman. That ig bad enough 
now, but under this Bill things are 
made ten times worse. What was for- 
merly an overpowering influence will 
become an absolutely irresistible and 
controlling influence. It is not a Bill 
that is calculated to improve the 
education in the Universities, or to 
do much good to education itself, 
but it consolidates and confirms 
the power of the professors, whose con- 
trol of the Universities has already been 
the subject of much just animadversion. 
The University Court is the body which 
governs the whole of the University as 
an Appeal Court, and the constitution 
of that Court involves in reality the 
whole question of the government of 
the University. Under the Bill as it 
now stands, the popular representation 
which formerly existed has been, com- 
paratively speaking, much diminished. 
One of the good things in the Scottish 
Universities hitherto has been the ap- 
pointment of the rector and the rector’s 
assistant by the students. At present 
the rector and his assistant form one- 
third of the Court, but as the Court is 
now proposed to be constituted they 
will only form one-fourteenth. The 

wer of the students is reduced to an 
insignificant fraction, while the vested 
interest of the professors, in their own 
comfort, convenience, and sometimes in 
their own indolence, is multiplied by 
four. I think that I should be wanting 
in my duty if I did not use every 
influence in my power to prevent the 
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Court from being so badly constituted 
as to be able to obstruct education, and 
promote only the vested and selfish 
interests of the professors. I maintain 
that to give this governing and control- 
ling power to the professorial element 
is perfectly monstrous. I have no 
doubt the answer of the Lord Advocate 
will be that the professors and principals 
together are only five out of 14. That 
is true, but they are five who will 
always be on the spot, and, as a matter 
of fact, the total number is really 13, 
and not 14. 

An Hon. Memser: There are the 
affiliated colleges. 

Mr. HUNTER: The affiliated col- 
leges do not at present exist, and when 
they are affiliated they will send pro- 
fessors also, who will simply strengthen 
the professorial element. The five 
professors, out of a body consisting of 
14, will be a solid body, always united 
and acting steadily together for the 
promotion of their own interests. The 
remainder, all told, are only nine; they 
are a fluctuating body, several of whom 
in all probability will rarely be present 
at the meetings of the Court. I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 37, 
to leave out the words ‘ three assessors,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ one asses- 
sor.”’—({ Mr. Hunter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


‘three assessors’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I cannot say that I have 
been entirely convinced by the argu- 
ment of my hon. Friend. In fact, the 
concluding part of his speech answered 
the first, because, after all, he showed 
that the professors are to form a small 
part only of the University Court. In 
the University of Edinburgh there are 
nine representatives who may be said 
to be popularly appointed, and only five 
who represent the professvrial element. 
My hon. Friend implies that the nine 
will absent themselves and do their duty 
imperfectly, but I think that those who 
have to elect the members of the Oourt 
will take care that the persons they 
select are persons who will properly dis- 
charge the duties, and who will attend on 
all fitting occasions. Considering the work 
which seven professors have to do, and 
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the great stake they have in the Uni- 
versities, together with the fact that the 
Court will have to control the funds and 
the property of the Universities, I think 
there is every reason why they should 
be substantially represented in the 
Court, and be able to watch any proceed- 
ings that may be taken, not only against 
the University. but against themselves. 
Therefore, I am not, on the whole, dis- 
posed to follow my hon. Friend. Men- 
tion has been made of the election of 
examiners. So far as the appointment 
of medical examiners is concerned, I am 
of opinion that the appointment has in- 
variably been a good one. To imagine 
that the Court would feel the slightest 
desire to perpetrate a job is altogether 
illusory, and the gentlemen selected for 
examiners are invariably unknown to 
the candidates. Hitherto the work of 
examination has been extremely well 
done. For these reasons I amin favour 
of the three assessors proposed by the 
Bill, and I do not think that it will give 
a preponderating influence in the Uni- 
versity Court to the professorial ele- 
mbnt. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities): My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. Hunter) has given a 
somewhat extraordinary account of the 
object of this Bill. According to my 
hon. Friend, the object of the Bill is to 
strengthen the position of the professors. 
Now, the real object of the Bill is to 
carry out certain reforms recommended 
by the last University Commission, with 
the light which has been thrown 
upon the subject since. Its object is 
in no sense to strengthen the position of 
the professors. My hon. Friend seems to 
have a very low opinion of the motives 
of the professors. He says, in fact, that 
their only object is their own personal 
interest and advancement. NowI do 
not know what should make a professor 
so much worse than any other man, 
and I think we shall find in the Uni- 
versity Court, as it is proposed to be 
constituted, that we shall receive very 
great assistance from a few members of 
that despised class. My hon. Friend 
says the duty of the Court should be to 
control the professors, but the great 
business of the Court is to administer 
the affairs of the University, and in 
doing so why should it not receive the 
assistance of some of those who have 
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had the chief charge hitherto of Uni- 
versity administration. So far as I 
am aware there has been no allegation 
that the affairs of the Universities have 
not been well managed. I believe that 
the Bill gives full security against any- 
thing in the shape of narrowness, and 
that the Court to be elected under it will 
be one which will command the con- 
fidence of the country. The Court will 
consist of 15 members, without counting 
those who may be appointed afterwards 
by affiliated colleges, and out of that 
number there will only be five professors. 
I trust that the Government will not 
accept the Amendment. 


The House divided :—Ayes 115; Noes 
37.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 


*Mr.J. A. CAMPBELL: I beg to move 
in Clause 5, page 2, line 38, after 
‘* colleges,” to insert ‘not exceeding 
four in all.” The object of the Amend- 
ment is to replace some words which 
were removed from the Bill in Oom- 
mittee with the addition, a little further 
on, of words which, to a certain extent, 
will modify the effect of this Amendment. 
My object is to prevent the University 
Court from being unnecessarily large, 
and also to prevent it from becoming 
flooded with an excess of one particular 
element. There has been a general 
complaint that the University Court, as 
proposed by the Bill, is, if anything, 
somewhat too large in its numbers, and 
yet, as the Bill stands, there is no 
limit placed upon the additional repre- 
sentation of colleges which may be 
affiliated to the Universities. The words 
which I propose to reintroduce were in 
the Bill of last year, which was dis- 
cussed in another place. That Bill was 
before the public in Scotland during the 
winter, at was much discussed both in 
the Press and in University circles, and 
at meetings of the General Council. At 
the meeting of the Glasgow Council 
there was ro objection to the limit pro- 
posed in the Bill. All I propose now 
is to reintroduce the limitation with a 
provision giving power to the Com- 
missioners, and after them to the Uni- 
versities’ Committee of Privy Council, 
to amend the limit of four assessors if 
special circumstances seem in any in- 
stance to require it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 38, after the word ‘‘ number,” to 
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insert the words ‘‘ not exceeding four 
in all.”—( Mr. J. A. Campbell.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘not exceeding four in all’ be there 
inserted.” 


*Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth): As a 
matter of form I think the hon. Member 
would do better to let the words follow 
the word ‘“‘number.”’ In substance I 
entirely agree with the argument he has 
used. I hope the House will understand 
that the effect of the words proposed 
would not betoreverse the decision arrived 
at in Committee, but only to modify it. 
There is nothingin the Amendment to set 
bounds to the representation of affiliated 
colleges in the future, the only question 
is as to the present. While we arein a 
state of transition, it would not be well to 
disturb the balance by the introduction 
of this new element in such proportions 
as to outnumber the representatives of 
the General Council or of the Senate. 
The Amendment must be taken in con- 
nection with a proviso which is to 
follow. It is not intended by my hon. 
Friend even during the existence of the 
Commission to prevent their increasing 
the number beyond four, should new 
circumstances arise. And after the ex- 

iration of the Commission he would 
eave the Universities Committee free to 
make such arrangements for the repre- 
sentation of affiliated colleges as may 
be found expedient. I do not know 
what may be the opinion of hon. 
Members who are Commissioners on the 
point, or whether they consider them- 
selves at liberty to express an opinion ; 
but so far as I have had any communi- 
cation with the Commissioners on the 
subject, I believe they would prefer, 
upon the whole, not to have the power 
placed in their hands of going beyond 
the number of four. Because if they 
had that power, and if it should happen 
that more than four colleges should 
apply for affiliation, they would find it 
difficult to refuse representation. 

*Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
cannot say I have heard anything to con- 
vince me that the change made in Com- 
mittee was an improper one, and I would 
much prefer to leave the matter as it 
stands. To make the alteration pro- 
posed will discourage the affiliation of 
colleges beyond the number of four, 
because when that number of colleges 
become affiliated any other colleges who 
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may desire affiliation will be dis- 
couraged by the circumstance that they 
cannot get a thorough representative 
of their own interests upon the Govern- 
ing University body. I think it would 
be very much better to leave this matter 
to the discretion of the Commission and 
the University Committee, as the Com- 
mittee of the House thought it better 
to do. I have heard no reason advanced 
why we should go back from the posi- 
tion arrived at in Committee after due 
discussion. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan,. 
&c.): I hope on consideration the Go- 
vernment will accept this Amendment. 
The scheme of the Bill in regard to the 
University Court is to give an indication 
by numbers of the representation of the 
different professors and interests, and 
on that basis the Commissioners have a 
very distinct guide as to what they shall 
do, in fact more than a Parliamentary 
indication of what they shall do as 
regards all the other interests. I admit 
there is a difference in the case of 
affiliated colleges, for it is impossible- 
quite to know how many colleges may 
come forward and in course of time be 
affiliated ; but the fact of this being un- 
determined and impossible of determina- 
tion seems to make it necessary or 
advantageous that the Commissioners in 
the performance of their duty should 
have a Parliamentary guide or indication. 
as to what the proportion of represen- 
tation of affiliated colleges is to be. 
Now there is a proper latitude given by 
Section 15, but this does seem hardly 
enough, because if they do not get some 
indication, the Commissioners might not 
be aware of what Parliament did or did 
notintend under certain conditions, and 
might join members to a fixed unalter- 
able body, until the latter become 
swamped by the additions from the out- 
side. Ithink then it is desirable there 
should he some indication by Parlia- 
ment. Then what should that indica- 
tion be? The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow University proposes to revert to 
the number of four, and that does seem 
to me a fair number to represent the ex- 
ternal or affiliated interest. It should not 
be forgotten that the term affiliation 
which is used has an interpretation 
which is not altogether sentimental. 
These colleges will be daughters or 
children of the University, their Alma 
Mater. That is the idea; and there 
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should not be the possibility of any dread 
of an undue or preponderating influence 
to subvert that which should be the 
right of the fixed body, who are not 
elastic like the others. I think the 
House will do well to accept the Amend- 


ment. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): I agree with 
the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
©. 8. Parker) in thinking that should 
the House proceed to adopt the 
Amendment that would not in 
any sense be reversing the decision 
come to by the Oommittee of the 
House. The question that was before 
the Committee was this—whether 
there should be a fixed and final number 
of four, or whether some more elastic 
power should be conferred on the Com- 
mission, such as is presented in the pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow University. The reason that 
moved the Committee to put the Bill 
into its present form was the desire that 
there should not be a fixed and definite 
rule that would exclude further repre- 
sentation of the affiliated colleges after- 
wards, should the number of these 
render it necessary that there should be 
a change in the representation. I say 
this with the more readiness because I 
was a party to the decision of the Com- 
mittee. Had this Amendment been put 
before the Committee, I think the Com- 
mittee would have adopted this as solving 
the difficulty. We are now quite pre- 
per to accept the Amendment of my 

on. Friend. 

Mr. ORAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick): The hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. 0. 8. Parker) said he did not know 
whether those who are nominated to the 
Commission should or should not express 
40 opinion on this matter of the consti- 
tution of the University Court. For 
myself, I am strongly of opinion that we 
whose names are proposed as Commis- 
sioners ought to be very chary as to what 
opinions we now express upon matters 
that will come before us for con- 
sideration as Commissioners ; but this is 
& question as to leaving the Commis- 
sioners with discretion in this matter. 
Speaking for myself, and for those of 
my colleagues on the proposed Commis- 
sion with whom I have spoken on the 
subject, we should very much pre- 
fer that our discretion should be 
limited in this matter, and that 
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for many reasons. It is quite obvious 
that pressure might be brought to 
bear upon us directly or indirectly in 
this matter that would be difficult for 
us to withstand, or anyhow, that would 
be embarrassing. For that reason I 
think our discretion should be limited. 
A more important reason is that which 
has just been referred to—that in the 
case of all the other representatives 
the number is fixed, and I cannot 
see why the number should not be 
fixed on this point, at least at the 
beginning. But if there are many 
colleges to be affiliated the pro- 
portion may be changed, under the 
proviso to enable future representatives 
to be appointed in course of time. The 
opinion of the Committee was that the 
number should not be excessive, and 
under the Amendment the number will 
not be excessive. For these and other 
reasons which it is scarcely necessary 
now to urge I hope the Amendment 
may be accepted. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): This 
is one of the few parts of this Scotch 
Universities Bill upon which an English 
Member may be permitted to express an 
opinion in a very few words. I hope 
that in future some of the colleges that 
may be affiliated may be situated south 
of the Tweed, in England; and it seems 
to me, after careful consideration of this 
possibility, that the colleges should not 
have so large a representation as 
to swamp the governing body of a 
Scotch institution. I do not think 
that would be fair to the Scotch 
University or just to the English 
colleges who become associated or 
affiliated, for they would desire to be- 
come associated with the Scotch Uni- 
versities as they are, and not as they 
may become changed or modified by a 
large representation of English colleges. 
On this ground, and in the behalf of 
English colleges that may be affiliated, 
I hope the House will agree to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): The 
hon. Member has given an illustration 
that appeals very forcibly to us, as a 
reason why this Amendment should be 
accepted. The provisions as to affilia- 
tion are of a very experimental character. 
I believe it had not occurred to any of 
us that English colleges may apply for 
affiliation, but it is, I admit, perfectly 
possible under the Bill; and when we 
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are entering upon such an experimental 
course as affiliation, it is undesirable 
to excite the apprehension of a possi- 
bility of such an enlargement of the 
University Court in such a way as has 
been suggested, and as the present form 
of the Bill would permit. I would also 
observe that under the powers of election 
given to the General Council this repre- 
sentation may come in. 

Mrz. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I would point out that the 
power of the Committee to admit a 
number of representatives is the same 
under the Bill as it is as under the 
Amendment, taken in connection with 
the proviso. There is no limitation of 
their power to appoint as many as they 
think fit. All that the Amendment 
suggests or indicates is that, in the 
opinion of Parliament, the number 
should, as far as possible, be restricted 
to four representatives of affiliated 
colleges. The Committee will have 
before them this suggestion—that it is 
not desirable to have too many repre- 
sentatives, and that they should not 
throw all the representation upon the 
first affiliated colleges, but take into 
consideration the future affiliations that 
may take place. 


The House divided:—Ayes 129; 
Noes 54.—(Div. List, No. 219.) 


*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: My next 
Amendment is not important now that 
the number is restricted, and I do not 
propose to move it. I move the conse- 
quential Amendments on line 11, page 3. 


Amendments proposed :—Clause 5, 
page 3, line 11, after ‘‘number,” insert 
‘not exceeding four in all”; line 24, 
after ‘‘ number,” insert ‘‘ not exceeding 
four in all’; line 37, after ‘“ number,” 
insert ‘‘ not exceeding four in all.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: I now beg 
to move the insertion of the proviso by 
which I propose to give power to the 
Commissioners, and, after the expira- 
tion of their powers, to the University 
Committee of the Privy Council, to in- 
crease the number of representatives of 
colleges, if special circumstances,jin their 
judgment, seem to require that increase. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 5, page 
3, line 40, before ‘‘seven members,” 
insert— 


Mr. Bryce 
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“‘ Provided always that the total number of 
representatives of affiliated colleges in the 
University Court of any University may be in- 
creased by the Commissioners or, after the ex- 

iration of their powers, by the Universities 
ommittee, if, in their opinion respectively, 
special circumstances should arise to require 
such increase.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed :—Clause 5, 
page 4, lines 8 and 9, leave out ‘‘in the 
case of the three assessors to befirst elected 
by the;General Council ”’ ; line 10, after 
‘‘ years,”’ leave out to ‘‘ body,” in line 
13; line 15, after ‘‘be,” insert ‘‘ nomi- 
nated or”; line 27, leave out ‘‘OCom- 
missioners,”’ and insert ‘‘ assessors.’’ 


Amendments agreed to. 


*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: I now beg 
to propose to delete the words in lines 
87 and 39 which were introduced in Com- 
mittee without discussion. The pro- 
posal in the Bill is that no member of 
the Senatus Academicus shall vote or 
take part in the election of any assessor 
of the General Council. The members 
of the Senatus Academicus are mem- 
bers of the General Council; but in 
this sentence they are selected for dis- 
franchisement for no particular cause. 
It appears to me a very invidious and 
unnecessary provision, and it is difficult 
to see why they should be selected for 
this particular disfranchisement. It 
may be said that they elect assessors 
from the Senatus Academicus to the 
Court themselves, and that members of 
the General Council take no part in that 
election. That happens because mem- 
bers of the Council are not members of 
the Senatus. But why should not the 
members of the Senatus take part in 
the elections of a body of which they are 
themselves members? In case it should 
be thought their influence would be too 
great I will mention their numbers 
in proportion to the whole body 
of the General Council. At St. 
Andrew’s they are 14 in a ‘General 
Council of 1,500; at Glasgow, 29 in 
4,500; in Aberdeen, 23 in 3,100; in 
Edinburgh, 40 in 6,000. Why should 
this small number of 106 be prevented 
from exercising their functions in @ 
body of 15,000? I cannot see any 
reason, and therefore I move to delete 
the words. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 

37, to leave out from the word “retired,” 
to the end of line 39. 
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Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can- 
not agree to this Amendment. We have 
conferred upon the Senatus Academicus 
separate representation on the Univer- 
sity Court, which we think adequate 
though not excessive, and I feel bound 
to preclude them from having part in 
another representation. I cannot give 
way on this point. 

Mr. HUNTER: I should like to 
point out to the House the motive, the 
animus, that has guided the hon. Member 
in this Amendment. Not content with 
having a preponderating power for the 
professors in the University Court, he 
actually objects to excluding them from 
interference in the election of members 
of the Council where their influence is 
still most powerful. 

*Mr. OC. 8S. PARKER: I should like 
toask what is the meaning of the words 
“ shall not be entitled to take part in the 
election.”” Will a member of the Senatus 
be subject to any penalty if he gives 
advice, or canvasses with a view to any 
such election ? 

Mz. J. P. B, ROBERTSON : I contess 
Ido not attach much value to the words, 
but 1 think they had better stand. My 
only doubt is whether a member of the 
Senatus should remain in the chair sup- 
posing an electionis going on. On the 
whole I think it better to keep in 
the words. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: I will not 
press the Amendment in view of the 
discouragement expressed by my right 
hon. Friend. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendments proposed, Clause 5, page 
4, line 39, after ‘‘Council,” insert “of 
that University ;” Clause 6, page 6, line 
8, after ‘‘thereof,” leave out ‘if any.” 
—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. SrormontH 
Danuine, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
University): I beg to move after 
“colleges” to insert ‘‘ thereof existing 
at the passing of this Act.” There 
might be an ambiguity if we left the 
clause as it is. It would certainly be 
wrong for Parliament to give power to 
the Daccadiaduaien or the University 
Court to appoint from among the mem- 
bers of the Senatus Academicus persons 
to manage museums and libraries of 
independent colleges having nothing to 
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do with the University at all, and it is 
therefore in the interest of independent 
colleges that these words should be 
inserted. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 6, page 
7, line 19, after ‘colleges,’ insert 
“‘ thereof existing at the passing of this 
Act.”—(Mr. M. T. Stormonth Darling.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: Has the hon. and 
learned Gentleman considered the ques- 
tion of Dundee? The provision of the 
Bill is that it will form part of St. 
Andrew’s, and I think that these words 
would interfere with that. 

*Mr.M.T.STORMONTH DARLING: 
The Commissioners will have power 
under the special clause to make all 
necessary arrangements for the future 
relations of the University with Dundee 
College, if affiliation should take place, 
but until affiliation does take place it 
would be just as wrong in that case 
as in any other to provide that the 
University should have any control over 
the College. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: I beg to 
move the Amendment standing in my 
name. The object is to give to the Uni- 
versity Court the election of the repre- 
sentative of the University on the Gene- 
ral Medical Council. This election has 
hitherto been made by the Senatus 
Academicus, and some doubt has been 
expressed as to whether the Senatus was 
the proper body to make the appoint- 
ment. Now that, under this Bill, the 
University Court is re-constituted with 
increased administrative powers, it ap- 
pears to me to be the proper body to 
act as representing the University in 
such a matter as this election. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
28, after the word ‘‘ Court,” to insert as 
a new sub-section— 

‘‘To elect the representative of the Uni- 
versity on the General Medical Council, under 
‘The Medical Act, 1886.’’’—(Mr. James Camp- 
bell.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilke- 
ston): I cannot consent to this Amend- 
ment being passed without giving some 
reasons against it. There is an Amend- 
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ment farther down in the Paper in the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. Tre- 
velvan), which proposes that the repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by the 
General Council of each University, 
and that seems to me infinitely prefer- 
able to this proposal. The members of 
the General Medical Council are elected 
for the purpose of regulating medical 
education generally in the interest of the 
whole medical profession, and I think 
it is only right that the whole of the 
medical graduates of the University 
affected should have the duty of select- 
ing their representatives. Such repre- 
sentatives ought to feel that they are 
backed up by the whole of the medical 
— and not by a few professors. 

think it would give much greater 
satisfaction to the medical profession in 
Scotland, and add to the strength and 
importance of these representatives, if 
they were elected by a more extended 
constituency. 

*Mr. M.T.STORMONTH DARLING: 
The Government are favourable to the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, and, 
therefore, opposed to the other Amend- 
ment to which reference has just been 
made. The simple question is, what is 
the best body to elect a representative 
on the General Council in the interest 
of medical education, and how will a 
person qualified to represent this par- 
ticular medical school be best obtained ? 
I think the natural body to elect 
such a person is the governing body. 
The inconvenience of an election by, 
in some cases, 6,000 persons is obvious. 
The task could not be safely intrusted 
to so large a constituency, and above 
all to a mixed constituency. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): In order to form an 
opinion on this point, I should like to 
know what is the particular body at 
Oxford and at Cambridge which elects 
the member to represent them on the 
Medical Council ? 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: I am in- 
formed that, at Cambridge, the medical 
representative is chosen by the Council, 
which consists of Masters of Artsiand 
those ,of a higher degree residing 
within a certain distance of the Uni- 
versity. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I think that the Congregation appoint 
the delegate at Oxford, and that is 
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certainly not a body corresponding to 
the University Oourt. 

Mr. BRYOE: I cannot agree that 
the Congregation at Oxford does not 
correspond to some extent to the 
University Court in Scotland. I am 
glad the Government are going to 
support this Amendment, because I 
believe it is very undesirable that we 
should add to the number of contests 
carried on by means of voting papers 
and circulars in the Scotch Universities. 
I should much prefer to have the elec- 
tion made by the University Court. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR: I very much 
agree with the last speaker. How is the 
election to be decided in the case of a 
contest? Are you to have the contest 
carried on by the enormously expensive 
means of circulars and voting papers? 
I think that the Court is a much more 
reasonable electoral body. 

*Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Oro- 
marty): I think it would be a very 
great pity that the representatives of 
the Universities on the Medical Council 
should be mere nominees of the Court, 
and I think it would give the repre- 
sentative on the General Medical Council 
much greater weight if he were elected 
as in the past. Objection has been 
taken to the expense of these elections 
as carried on now, but I do not know 
that the expense is anything conside- 
rable at all. I wish to see the Medical 
Council carry weight among the medical 
men in this country, and I am certain it 
would not carry such weight as it does 
now if the representatives went to the 
Council merely to support the interests 
of an individual school. 

*Mr. CO. S. PARKER: I think that 
scattered as graduates are all over the 
country, and most of them having no 
special connection with ths medical 
profession, we are more likely, on the 
whole, to get good men to serve on the 
Medical Council by making the con- 
stituent body the University Court, than 
by adopting the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Foster). 

Mr. CALDWELL: I must oppose 
the Amendment. Anyone who is 
elected by such a body as the University 
Council will necessarily be in a position 
of eminence, and another advantage of 
having an extended constituency is that 
you will interest the whole medical pro- 
fession in the work of the Medical 
Council. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON : The Debate 
which has taken place has persuaded me 
that the best course will be to let the 
whole body of graduates elect the 
representative. There are no doubt 
objections to such a course, but I think 
that the balance of convenience is on 
the side of having a large constituency. 

The House divided :—Ayes 126 ; Noes 
76.—(Div. List, No. 220.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON moved, in 
Clause 7, page 8, line 3, after ‘‘ colleges,” 
insert ‘‘ thereof existing at the passing 
of this Act.’ 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think that the 
10 for each 1,000 is too large for a 
quorum, and according to the clause 
here power would be given to the Uni- 
versity Board to increase that quorum, 
and I think that would be a most un- 
fortunate state of matters. The number 
of 10 was fixed after very careful 
deliberation, and, surely, no circum- 
stances can arise to necessitate an 
alteration in the extent of that quorum. 
I, therefore, move, Clause 8, page *, 
lines 16 and 17, leave out ‘‘such num- 
ber not less than.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 8, lines 
16 and 17, to leave out the words 
“such number not less than.’”’—(J/r. 
Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr.M.T.STORMONTH DARLING : 
This is not avery important matter; 
at the same time, the hon. Member 
wishes the Bill to be so framed as to 
apply to all the Universities of Scot- 
land. I may say that we are quite 
prepared to accept another Amendment 
of the hon. Member, which proposes to 
insert the word ‘‘ complete.” When 
you recollect that the Oouncil is a 
deliberative body, besides having power 
of voting, I think it will be seen that it 
would really be absurd to fix the limit 
suggested. It would be better to leave 
it to the latitude and discretion of the 
University Court, giving them not less 
than 10 for every completed 1,000. 

*Mr. WALLACE: The only way 
ot dealing with this matter is to 
bring up a new clause. The other 
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three Universities should not have their 
interests sacrificed simply for the sake 
of uniformity. 

Mr. HUNTER: I hope the Go- 
vernment will concede this small Amend- 
ment, seeing it is not a question of first- 
rate importance. Ten will be an ample 
quorum. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
it will. When there is an attendance it 
should be sufficient, and I do not 
suppose a smaller quorum than 10 to 
every 1,000 would exercise any influence 
on public affairs. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 120; 
Noes 86.—(Div. List, No. 221.) 


Mr. HUNTER: T have now, on 
Clause 7, to move the omission of 
the words ‘‘ Alexander Smith Kenniar, 

.’ I think it is very desirable 
that we should know the intentions of 
the Government with respect to the com- 
position of this Commission. There are 
to be 15 members of the Commission, 
but among those nominated there is not 
one who knows anything whatever of 
the system in vogue at the University of 
Aberdeen. There is one gentleman 
named who, prior to the year 1860, was 
a member of one of the colleges that 
formerly existed in Aberdeen, but he 
knows nothing of the system that has 
existed there for the last 30 years. 
When this subject was under discussion 
in Committee I addressed an appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury with reference to the 
composition of this Commission. It was 
then arranged that four names should 
be added. I putin three on behalf of 
the University of Aberdeen, and cer- 
tainly from what then occurred I was 
not prepared for the formation of a Com- 
mission not a single member of which 
can be said to represent one of the most 
important Universities. Now, there is 
one reason in particular why Aberdeen 
should have a representative. In that 
University alone, of all the Scotch 
Universities, we have practically free 
education. The number of bursaries 
is exceptionally large in the Arts classes, 
and most of them by open competition. 
You have practically in Aberdeen what 
you get in no other University in the 
world—namely, a free education for 
every boy who, in competition, shows he 
is capable of taking advantage of Uni- 
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versity training. One result is that in 
Aberdeen you have the contest for 
academical existence carried on under 
conditions more severeand more stringent 
than in any other University, and while 
we have not been too well provided with 
distinguished professors, yet the gradu- 
ates who have left Aberdeen have been 

ractically as well trained as those 
eaving other Scotch Universities, 
and this notwithstanding that we have 
an antiquated system of education. 
That is the special feature which 
dominates everything which arises in 
connection with Aberdeen University. 
But I do not put forward any claim on 
the ground of fairness alone. I say, of 
course, it is monstrous that on a Com- 
mission of 15 members Aberdeen should 
be wholly unrepresented, and I contend 
that there is an absolute necessity to 
have Aberdeen represented. The con- 
stitution of the Commission at present is 
practically a denial of justice to Aber- 
deen. One of the most important tasks 
of this Commission will be to divide 
£15,000 a year among the Scotch Uni- 
versities. Edinburgh and Glasgow are 
both largely represented on the Com- 
mission, and undoubtedly their interests 
will be carefully looked after. But there 
is no one to lcok after the interests of 
Aberdeen. Human nature is human 
nature all the world over, and in the 
scramble for the money there is the 
probability, nay, almost the certainty, 
that gross injustice will be done to Aber- 
deen in the distribution of the cash. I 
hope the Government will not compel us 
to take a Division on this question. 


Universities 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
8, to leave out the words ‘‘ Alexander 
Smith Kenniar, Esquire, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice.” — 
(Mr. Hunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
ag to be left out stand part of the 
ill. 


” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I con- 
fess the hon. Gentleman has taken the 
first possible opportunity of stating his 
objections to the composition of this 
Commission, on the ground of the in- 
sufficiency of the representation—or 
rather, as he puts it, the non-representa- 
tion of Aberdeen. But how do the facts 
stand? Sir Arthur Mitchell, one of the 
Commissioners proposed, is a dis- 
tinguished graduate of Aberdeen. 


Mr. Hunter 
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Me. HUNTER: Not of the present 
University. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: He 
graduated certainly before the fusion of 
the colleges took place, but I cannot 
regard that fact as ousting him from any 
participation in sympathy with the Uni- 
versity of which he is a distinguished 
ornament. Among his claims to the 
position which he was good enough to 
accept was the very fact that he was an 
Aberdeen man, and he was represented 
to the Government as being in complete 
sympathy with and having full know. 
ledge of this University. But when I 
continue my examination of the list of 
Commissioners, I find upon it the name 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen University, and surely it can- 
not be doubted that he will have regard 
to the interests of his constituents, 
Now, Sir, I will refer to the question 
raised by the hon. Gentleman re- 
garding the four additional names put 
on the Commission. He complains that 
we have not taken this opportunity of 
adding an Aberdeen man. Well,I may 
say that in the selection of the four 
Commissioners the Government sought 
to find a distinguished graduate of 
Aberdeen, and I do not hesitate to say 
that Professor Robertson Smith was 
invited to join the Commission, but un- 
fortunately his engagements prevented 
him accepting the post, and we were 
unable to find any other gentleman 
specially connected with Aberdeen who 
possessed all the necessary qualifica- 
tions. As right hon. aod hon. Gentle- 
men opposite know, the Government 
were not merely open to suggestions, 
but they invited them and acted upon 
them. When the four places on the 
Commission were left blank, it was 
distinctly understood that they should 
be filled up with due regard to the 
representation on the Commission of the 
various interests which it was supposed 
had been overlooked. We have en- 
deavoured to carry outthat arrangement, 
and have selected gentlemen who we 
believe possess those qualifications. I 
hope that the Committee will view the 
matter in this light. In the first place, 
Aberdeen is represented on the Com- 
mission, and { contend adequately 
represented ; and I trust that the House 
will support the Government in their 
effort—which I believe has been suc- 
cessful—to re-constitute the Commission 
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in such a way as to command confi- 
dence. 


*Mrz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I quite agree with what the learned 
Lord Advocate has said as to the 
intentions and efforts of the Govern- 
ment, for I hold that they have fully 
carried out the agreement come to 
with hon. Members on this side 
of the House. I myself ventured the 
other day to suggest that the Com- 
mission ought to be strengthened by 
having directly represented on it those 
who have taken the most active part in 
initiating and advocating the reforms 
embodied in this Bill. I also said that 
if they were introduced the existing 
teaching bodies should also be adequately 
represented on the Commission. Now 
the four names which the Government 
have put on the Paper perfectly carry out 
the suggestion I made, and the agree- 
ment which subsisted between us at that 
time. But with regard to this particular 
question of the a ee of Aber- 
deen, although am not in any 
sense connected with Aberdeen, yet 
I have a considerable degree of sym- 
athy with my hon. Friend, because 

think with him that this is more 
than what the Lord Advocate described 
as a question of a particular locality. 
As I understand it, Aberdeen, in its 
University system, does differ in ma- 
terial points from the system prevail- 
ing at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. The Government have 
endeavoured, as the Lord Advocate 
has said, to meet this view. Several 
names were suggested to them, but 
objections of one sort or another were 
raised. To my knowledge Professor 
Robertson Smith was recommended for 
appointment, largely on the ground that 
he had knowledge of the Aberdeen 
system, but unfortunately he could not 
accept the post. It is a blot undoubt- 
edly upon this Commission that there 
is not one member on it who has recent 
and familiar acquaintance with the 
Aberdeen University system ; and if my 
hon. Friend can induce the House to 
take off the name of some other mem- 
ber in order to introduce that element 
into the Commission, I shall be very 
happy to give him what support is in 
my power. But in regard to the par- 
ticular strengthening of the Commission 
which was agreed upon when the matter 
was under discussion in Committee, I 
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am bound to say that I think the 
Government have rightly and properly 
carried out the arrangement made on 
that occasion, and I have no fault to 
find with them on that ground. Still, 
there are names undoubtedly on the 
Commission which I think, with all re- 
spect for those who own them, do not add 
very much strength to the Commission, 
and have no particular or special claim 
for being retained on it. If the Govern- 
ment should see their way in place of 
one of these names to introduce an 
Aberdeen name, I think it would be of 
advantage to the interest of Scotch 
Universities generally, as well as of 
Aberdeen in particular. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I look upon 
Aberdeen as a separate entity in the mat- 
ter of University education. It certainly 
has a different University system, and [ 
think it would be most unfortunate if 
there were no one on the Commission who 
has had recent personal experience of 
the working of that system. No one 
has greater respect for Sir Arthur Mit- 
chell than I have, and no doubt he would 
be a very useful member of the Com- 
mission. But he has had nothing to do 
with Aberdeen since the Universities 
came together, and a great many things 
have happened since then. The in- 
terests of this University require great. 
and special attention on the part of the 
Commission; and I quite agree with 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen that it would. 
be a great misfortune not to appoint 
some one with recent experience of, 
and familiarity with, the affairs of this 
great institution, 

Mr. BRYCE: As a Representative 
of the City of Aberdeen I wish to 
add my testimony to what has been 
said by my hon. F.iends as to the 
extreme desirability of having some- 
one on this Commission with a special 
and direct knowledge of the conditions. 
prevailing in Aberdeen University. 
Undoubtedly the arrangements in that 
University differ very materially from 
those prevailing at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The Government may tell 
us that these facts can easily be brought 
out in evidence before the Commission ; 
but any hon. Member who has sat on 
Royal Commissions in this House knows. 
very well how difficult it is to get facts. 
out of evidence unless you have on the 
Commission a Member who has personal 
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knowledge of the matter under examina- 

‘tion. I do, therefore, hope that the 
‘Government even at this stage will try 
to give Aberdeen satisfactory repre- 
‘sentation, and will thus deal with this 
matter in a conciliatory spirit. I have 
an Amendment down suggesting the 
‘name of one eminent person ; but at this 
‘tage I do not think I am entitled to 
‘state his claims to be added to the Com- 
mission. Still, I would urge the Govern- 
ment to give consideration to those 
‘claims. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I think the Government should grant 
‘this concession, which is fair and reason- 
able. Tam not entitled at this stage to 
speak of a gentleman whose claims to 
‘sit on this Commission will not, I think, 
be disputed by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. It is only fair I suggest that 
Aberdeen University should be repre- 
sented ; and I hope the Government will, 
at any rate, consent to the addition to 
the Commission of the gentleman who 
will be proposed by the hon. Member 
for South Aberdeen; otherwise I fear 
we shall have to enter on a most unde- 
sirable contest. The Government, by 
making this concession to the University 
of Aberdeen, will save a long wrangle 
with regard to the composition of the 
‘Commission, and will prevent the neces- 
sity arising from a series of Divisions. 

*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I must say | view 
with some apprehension the course 
the House is now embarking upon 
of discussing the names of the Com- 
missioners, for the Debates must be un- 
pleasant not only to those who are the 
subjects of them but also to those taking 
partin them. Itis admitted that the 
mumbers of the Commission ought not 
to be increased. If, then, we carry out 
the suggestion of the hon. Member it 
must be by omitting one of the names 
which has run the ordeal of discus- 
sion by a Committee of this House. 
‘The Government have somewhat reluc- 
tantly accepted the principle that there 
‘should be on the Commission advocates 
-of particular interests. We do not pre- 
itend we think that to be the best plan ; 
‘but we made the concession after con- 
‘sultation, both in public and private, 
with right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, on lines so wide that we hoped, 
and had reason to hope, we should be 
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spared these painful, disagreeable, and 
unprofitable discussions as to the quali- 
fications of particular individuals. Ido 
not pretend there has been any breach 
of faith ; but I contend that the Govern- 
meut had grounds for hoping and 
expecting they would have been saved 
this discussion on Report. The Govern- 
ment have made special and serious 
efforts to obtain persons in every way 
qualified for the work, and they do not 
think that in respect to Aberdeen any 
injustice will be done. The hon. 
Member for North Aberdeen, who has 
taken so useful an interest in these dis- 
cussions, has pointed out that the enor- 
mous number of bursaries in Aberdeen 
makes an essential distinction between 
education in that University and in 
other Universities. I frankly admit 
there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the University of Aberdeen and 
other Universities in Scotland; but no- 
thing that has been said in this House 
has convinced the Government that 
those gentlemen who form the Commis- 
sion are not fully acquainted with what 
Aberdeen requires. That being so, and 
the difficulties and objections to prolong- 
ing this discussion about the qualifica- 
tions being so great, I earnestly ask the 
House to acquiesce in what has already 
been accepted in Committee as a fair 
compromise of the matter, and allow 
the names now on the Paper to stand 
unchallenged. 

*Mr. 0. S. PARKER: I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it 
is an unpleasant and invidious task to 
discuss these names, and to go through 
the list with a view to finding room for 
another Gommissioner. I feel personally 
so strongly on the point that I am not 
prepared to vote against any particular 
name. It seems to me the best solution 
of the difficulty would be to add another 
name to the Commission. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite suggests that 
that isimpossible; but where, I may ask, 
does the impossibility arise ? I am sure 
the people of the North of Scotland will 
not be content with this Commission 
unless they have on it a spokesman well 
acquainted with the modern conditions 
prevailing in Aberdeen. I think it will 
be a great pity if the Government do 
not make this concession, for Aberdeen 
stands in an exceptional position, in con- 
sequence of the number of bursaries 
being such as to give every boy of good 
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ability in the neighbouring counties an 
opportunity of attending University 
classes. The district, too, differs from 
the rest of Scotland, in that many 
Masters of Arts are to be found teaching 
in the ordinary parish schools. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.): I find it 
impossible to give a silent vote upon this 
question. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen has moved to omit the name 
of Mr. Kenniar, which stands first on 
the list of proposed Commissioners. 
Now, had his name been challenged on 
the ground that he ought not to bea 
Commissioner, I should not have sup- 
ported the Motion. But the Motion is 
raised for the purpose of protesting 
against the manner in which the Uni- 


_ versity of Aberdeen has been treated in 


the composition of this Committee. I 
sympathize most fully with what has been 
said as to the invidious character of these 
proceedings, supposing it becomes neces- 
sary to deal in this manner with each 
name; but I think my hon. Friend has 
excluded the invidious character by 
taking the course of challenging the 
very first name, although it is one to 
which no exception has ever been taken. 
As amember of the University of Aber- 
deen, I protest most strongly against the 
way in which the University has been 
treated ; and, while I shall vote for my 
hon. Friend’s Motion, I desire it shall 
be understood that in so voting I am not 
expressing any opinion hostile to the 
name of Mr. Kenniar. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 168 ; 
Noes 87.—(Div. List, No. 222.) 


Mr. HUNTER: I now beg to move 
another Amendment, to omit the name 
of the Marquess of Bute. The Forms of 
the House precluded me from making 
any answer to the observations that 
were addressed to the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate; but I am bound to say that his 
statement was characterized by a great 
want of knowledge and information 
regarding the University of Aberdeen. 
It convinced me, if further evidence 
were necessary, of the absolute necessity 
that there should be on this Commission 
some one acquainted with that Univer- 
sity. As a fact, there is noone knows 
anything about the system of Arts pre- 
yailing there, both in its relation to the 
University itself and in the relation it 
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bears to secondary education in the 
North of Scotland. Of course, the 
whole system of education in the North 
of Scotland is dominated by the Univer-. 
sity of Aberdeen; and I think it is 
perfectly monstrous that the Govern- 
ment, seeing that Aberdeen is not 
represented on this Commission of 15. 
members, should persist in their attitude, 
and force us to discuss the names 
sertatim. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate has referred to one 
gentleman connected with the medical. 
profession, who attended some classes 
at Aberdeen prior to the year 1860. But 
he was not a distinguished student of 
the University. I do not find his name 
in the records uf distinction in any 
college, and I deny that he has the 
necessary knowledge or qualifications to 
fit him to represent the University. 
Because my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stirling Burghs entered into an 
arrangement without consulting the 
Scotch Members generally, it is no 
reason why we should allow such a gross. 
and indefensible defect to remain in the. 
constitution of the Commission. It is. 
disgraceful that we should be forced to 
discuss individual names in this way. It. 
so happens that the nobleman whose name- 
I am now obliged to move the.omission of 
has taken special interest in one of the- 
Scotch Universities. He has unexcep- 
tional claims to be a member of this. 
Commission, and, therefore, I move the 
omission of his name not with the- 
desire that it should be omitted, but in 
order to raise the question of the 
position of Aberdeen. I have now a 
suggestion to make to the Government. 
There is nothing sacred in the number 
fifteen, then why should you not solve. 
the difficulty by adding one more 
member to the Commission? Our de-- 
mand is an extremely moderate one; 
we ask for the placing on the Commission 
of only one person who is acquainted 
with the system of Aberdeen University, 
and in this we have the support without. 
exception of all the Members for the 
North of Scotland. I hope the Govern- - 
ment will give us an intimation that 
they will accept the name of the gentle- 
man to be nominated presently by the 
Member for South Aberdeen, and who 
is one ofthe very few really distinguished 
men who have been connected with this. 
University. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
lines 5 and 6, to leave out the words, 
“the Most Honourable John Patrick 
‘Orichton-Stuart, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. "—(Mr. Hunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ill.”’ 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should think that the desire upper- 
most in the minds of all of us is to avoid 
if possible debating these names. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
thas referred in rather pointed terms to 
the share I have had in the negotiations 
on this matter, and has, as usual, found 
fault with the Front Bench. But when 
the has sat as long on this Bench as it 
has been my misfortune to do, he will 
have become hardened to attacks of 
that nature, and will know that in the 
simple endeavour to do one’s duty it is 
impossible to please everybody. But 
now to come to the real point at issue. 
I entirely agree with my hon. Friend 
‘that there isa strong case for having a 
direct representation of the University 
of Aberdeen on this Commission. I 
should have been glad if it had been 
possible to include in the four names 
which have been suggested by the 
Government, and which stand in the 
Lord Advocate’s name on the Paper, an 
Aberdeen representative who possesses 
the other qualifications. That would 
have been the best solution of the diffi- 
culty. But the Government have found 
it impossible to do so. I think itis most 
necessary that the two great associations 
connected with the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh Councils should be represented, 
and in my judgment the names of Dr. 
W. Graham Blackie and Dr. Patrick 
Heron Watson adequately fulfil that 
condition. But why should not the 
Government add an Aberdeen represen- 
tative to the Commission? My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bryce) has suggested the 
name of Dr. Alexander Bain, who occu- 
pies a comparatively neutral position in 
regard to these academic questions. He 
is not an advocate of the views either of 
the present teaching body or of their 
opponents, and I think that is a strong 
recommendation in his favour, for the 
addition of his name would strengthen 
the Commission without affecting the 
balance of the opposing forces on this 
question. I think the acceptance of his 
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name would be the shortest solution of 
this difficulty. The hon. Member for 
East Aberdeenshire was a most savage 
opponent of a large Commission, yet I 
think he will assent to this addition to the 
Commission, and we should thus effec- 
tually avoid the difficult and delicate 
task of discussing the claims of individual 
Commissioners. 

Mr. W. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): 
I should on this point be very glad if 
the Government could see their way to 
adopt the suggestion first made by the 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen, 
and so warmly taken up by other 
Members, that is, to add another gen- 
tleman to the Commission who would 
specially represent the University of 
Aberdeen. I do not press this so much 
in the interest of Aberdeen University 
as in the interest of those who look up 
to Aberdeen, because, as my hon. and 
learned Friend has said, Aberdeen has 
a very peculiar connection with teachers 
throughout Scotland. I know how very 
much teachers of elementary and secon- 
dary schools throughout Scotland are 
looking forward to the results of this 
Commission, and on this ground, if on 
no other ground, I trust the Govern- 
ment will see their way to add this 
sixteenth member. If they do not do 
that, however, I should not be able to 
vote against any of these names in this 
clause. I do trust that the Govern- 
ment will remove all difficulty by adding 
a sixteenth name as suggested. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: As no exception 
was taken to the language I must accept 
it as in order when the right hon. Gentle- 
man described my conduct in this matter 
as somewhat savage. But I desire a word 
of explanation. Holding strongly as I 
do that it is better to have a small 
number of Commissioners, still I am 
anxious that we should not be put to 
the ae he necessity of discussing 
the claims of these fifteen gentlemen 
in succession in order that we ma 
do justice to Aberdeen, and I should— 
hope I may say as usual—be willing to 
make a very large concession in order 
that we might get out of this somewhat 
painful operation that we think neces- 
sary in the interests of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. I hope the Government will 
see there is a desire on all sides to meet 
them fairly, and will concede this 
poiut in order that we may proceed with 
the other clauses of the Bill. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I hope we shall not go on dividing 
against each name—for it is acknow- 
ledged that-all of these gentlemen are 
well qualified for the position to which 
they are nominated even by those who 
urge the uncertain claims of Aberdeen 
University to representation. I feel 
there is such practical unanimity that 
the peculiar educational position of 
Aberdeen University has not adequate 
representation on this Commission as it 
stands, that though we are opposed to 
the increase in the size of the Commis- 
sion, yet, seeing that a sixteenth name 
will not make much difference, the 
Government might well agree and make 
the addition. I hope we shall not 
embark upon an unseemly wrangle over 
these 14 names, but that the Govern- 
ment will consent to the nomination of 
this distinguished Aberdonian or some 
other representative of that University. 

Mr. BRYCE: I waited until the last 
moment in the hope that a Member of 
the Government would rise to answer 
the appeal and bring this discussion to 
a close. I must warn the Government 
of the strong feeling which exists on 
this side of the House on this subject. 
We have proposed a name which will 
be generally acceptable to University 
reformers in Scotland, the name of 
one who, besides being an ex-student 
of Aberdeen and a distinguished pro- 
fessor there for a long time, though 
now retired from the active work of 
teaching, and who cannot therefore be 
looked upon as a direct representative 
of the teaching staff, has twice had 
the distinguished honour conferred upon 
him of being chosen Lord Rector of 
the University by the votes of the 
students. I do not know what prac- 
tical objection there can be to this 
nomination which will satisfy all who 
have the interest of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity at heart. The Government will 
greatly facilitate the course of busi- 
ness if they will consent at once to 
the nomination of Dr. Bain. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I understand and perfectly appreciate 
the motives that have induced my hon. 
Friend to adopt the course he has taken 
in reference to the names on this Com- 
mission, and I must admit his reasons as 
he has put them before the House are 
unanswerable. ButI do not feel that I 


can vote against this name, and for this 
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articular reason—The Marquess of 

ute is a nobleman who has done a very 
great deal for Glasgow University ; he 
has spent a large sum of money upon 
various good works for the University, 
and his name is identified with it. 
Moreover, he is a gentleman of education 
and research, and eminently qualified 
for a seat on the Commission. 1 think, 
instead of moving the omission of 
names, the less invidious course would 
be to move the Adjournment of the De- 
bate so as to give time for coming to an 
agreement. I therefore propose that 
the Debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) formally seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Dr. Cameron. ) 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 

hon. Gentleman will not press the Mo- 
tion. Everybody must admit that the 
Government have not shown them- 
selves unreasonable, nor averse to taking 
suggestions from any quarter of the 
House. We share the opinion of 
Gentlemen on the other side that the 
Commission, as now proposed, is large 
enough, but we might consent to the 
addition of one or two names. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are not content 
with this. They want the Govern- 
ment to add a particular name—the 
name of a distinguished gentleman, 
whose claims have been advanced by 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen, and 
that, I think, is carrying the matter 
much too far. We have shown our- 
selves prepared to make all reasonable 
concessions, but we do not think we 
ought to be bourd under threat—I will 
not say of obstruction, because that 
would be unparliamentary—but under a 
threat of long delay, to go back upon a 
compromise accepted solely for the sake 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, to be bound 
not merely to the general principle they 
advocate, but to the particular mode in 
which they want to carry it out. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
1 do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
is entitled to speak of obstruction by 
Members on this side—[Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four: I did not]—even in the insinua- 
ting way in which he alluded to it. 
There is no obstruction in the matter. 
What my hon. Friend says he is going 
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to do is to go down the list of names and 
advocate the claimsof Dr. Bain asa repre- 
sentative of Aberdeen University in p 
of each of the names on the Commission. 
I do not think there is anything ob- 
structive in that proceeding. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says that all this 
turns on the particular name suggested. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 
the House is the Adjournment of the 
Debate ; the right hon. Gentleman can- 
not carry on the discussion as to the 
names of the Commissioners. 

Dr. CAMERON: To give greater 
latitude, I will ask leave to withdraw 
the Motion, and by the indulgence of 
the House I may be allowed to say that 
the reason for the Motion no longer 
exists if the Government consent to ex- 
tend the number of Commissioners. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say in explanation that 
nothing was further from our minds 
than obstruction or a threat to the Go- 
vernment. What we want is considera- 
tion of the claims of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, and we suggest an Adjournment in 
order that this matter may be arranged. 
No doubt the compromise was made 
with the Front Opposition Bench ; but 
the circumstances are different. It is 
within the knowledge of the House that 
the eminent gentleman whose name we 
propose was suggested before. I hope, 
under the altered circumstances, it will 
not be thrown against usthat we are hold- 
ing out a threat when we are considering, 
as we think, the interest of one of the 
Universities vitally concerned in the 
Bill. 

Leave to withdraw refused. 


Motion for Adjournment put, and 
negatived. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 183; Noes 
95.—(Div. List, No. 223.) 


Mr. HUNTER: I beg to move 
that further proceedings on theconsidera- 
tion of this Bill be postponed. Ithinkitis 
desirable that the Government should 
bring this controversy to a close. We 
have explained our position, and I make 
this Motion to enable the Government 
to intimate to us that they will end this 
controversy by saying they will accept 
the name of this very distinguished man 
as a member of the Commission. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT: I second the 
Motion, and 1 hope the Government wilt 
now listen to reason. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That further proceedings on the con- 
sideration of the Bill, as amended, be 
now adjourned.” —( Mr. Hunter.) 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
that I have anything further to say. 
I do not know whether I should be in 
order in recapitulating what the Go- 
vernment are prepared to do. As the 
Motion is made in order that we may 
make a statement, I assume I may do 
so. We are prepared, for the sake 
of peace, to increase the number 
ot Commissioners. We have offered 
already an additional seat to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen himself (Mr. 
Hunter) will consent to serve, the 
Government will most gladly accept his 
service, or there is another distinguished 
alumnus of Aberdeen University whom 
I see opposite, the late Solicitor General 
for Scotland, whom we would be most 
pleased to have on the Commission. 
Now, I cannot think that any fair- 
minded man will deny that we, having 
gone this length to meet the wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, have done as 
much asisreasonable. If an additional 
representative is given to Aberdeen, 
either in the person of one of the two 
hon. Gentlemen I have mentioned, or of 
any other gentleman who will consent 
to serve, it must be left open to the 
Government to add still further names 
if they think the general balance of 
parties is disturbed on the Commission. 
But to make the hon. Member the 
arbiter of what particular name should 
be added is asking too much. 

Mr. HUNTER: I would gladly 
accept the offer, and would not hesitate 
to incur any labour in the service of the 
Commission ; but it is utterly impossible, 
having regard to my engagements, that 
I can undertake work of the kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken if he 
supposes I am indisposed to accept any 

erson who would adequately fulfil the 

Sitios, but far and away the most dis- 
tinguished and capable man is Mr. Bain, 
and it is solely on account of his 
eminence that he is objected to by a 
miserable clique, of which some persons 
in this House have made themselves the 
mouthpiece. No more ignoble or un- 
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worthy opposition to a reasonable pro- 
posal was ever offered. But I do not 
take my stand upon that. I shall 
be glad to bring this controversy to 
a close. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then may 
I express a hope that the late Solicitor 
General will consent to add the duties of 
a Commissioner to his many labours? 
If he will so act we may close the dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. W. SINCLAIR: Before my hon. 
and learned Friend replies, let me 
appeal to him to accept the nomination. 
He has voted with us against one of the 
names; bat I am sure that no one inside 
or outside the House will maintain that 
he is thereby disqualified from accept- 
ing the appointment. 


Mr. ASHER: As my name has been 
mentioned, I think it right to say that 
I could not possibly undertake the duty 
unless I felt in a position to discharge it 
thoroughly, But I am bound to say 
that numerous engagements would make 
it impossible for me to devote myself to 
it in such a way as I think would be in- 
cumbent on any person accepting the 
office of Commissioner. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say, in regard to what has 
been said by my hon. Friend, that I 
voted with the minority in both the last 
Divisions without the slightest reference 
to the names of the Commissioners pro- 
posed, but solely as a protest against 
the Commission being constituted with- 
out a proper representation being given 
to Aberdeen. But I must add that I 
consider the name put forward by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen is that of a 
gentleman in every way eligible for 
the post. At the same time, I feel 
the force of the view that has 
been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that we areinot entitled to dictate to 
the Government who shall be the Oom- 
missioners, while we think that this is 
the best name. I do not feel justified 
in tating pee? in the process of dividing 
against all the names as an attempt to 
coerce the Government. I maintain the 
opinion that Aberdeen is not fairly 
represented, and I have given effect to 
my protest in the proper form. For 
my part, I shall be satisfied if the Govern- 
ment will add to the Commission the 
name of a gentleman who may be con- 
sidered a representative of Aberdeen 
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University, but I shall not persist in 
op ition to the nominations. 

r. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
with some regret that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman cannot take a place 
on the Commission. The Government 
will do their best to find some one who 
combines the qualifications that have 
been insisted upon; but, in view of the 
numerous failures we have experienced, 
we cannot submit a name off-hand. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HUNTER: I move to omit the 
name of the Earl of Elgin. I would 
say -——- 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion 
must now be confined to the names. It 
would not be proper to allow the ques- 
tion of principle to be discussed on each 
name. I permitted it on the first two 
names it is true, but only in the hope 
that a compromise would be arrived at. 

Mr. HUNTER: I have no objection 
to the individual, and therefore have 
no observation to make. I move that 
the name be omitted, in order afterwards 
to move the insertion of another name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, lines 
6 and 7, to leave out the words, 
“The right hon. Victor Alexander 
Bruce Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.” 
—( Mr. Hunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


*Toe FIRST LORD or TruHE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, 
Strand, Westminster): I wish to 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not to persist in their opposition after 
the undertaking that has been given to 
submit another name, if it is possible to 
find one. [Several hon. Mempers: We 
have found one.|] I think pees Ay 
men will feel that it is hardly fair 
and right that hon. Members should 
pursue the course they are adopting. 
A mistaken impression is likely to be 
produced, and I earnestly trust they will 
see that they are not serving the interests 
of the cause they desire to promote. 


The” House divided:--Ayes 196; 
Noes 97.—(Div. List, No. 224.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I claim, Sir, 
to move that the words of the clause 
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down to the words *‘ Donald Crawford, 
Esquire,”’ inclusive, in line 12, stand 
part of the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is, 
that the Question be now put, and 
that the words down to ‘‘ Donald Oraw- 
ford, Esquire,” inclusive in line 12, 
stand part of the Bill. 

*Mr. WALLACE: I have an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, Sir, which I wish to 
move. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It cannot be done. 
The Question must now be put. 

*Sm W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkestone) : 
I rise, Sir, to a point of order. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not use any 
words about the Question being now 

ut. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I put that Ques- 
tion from the Chair. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: I am referring, 
Sir, to the original Motion moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman. These 
words were not used in my hearing by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If that is so, the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
said anything. 

*Mr. WALLACE : 
Sir—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question before the House is, that the 
Question be now put. 


*Sir W. FOSTER: May I suggest— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 200; Noes 
117.—(Div. List, No. 225.) 


Mr. HUNTER: On a point of order 
I wish to ask whether, on the Report 
stage of a Bill, it is competent to any 
one to move that “all these words stand 
part of the Bill?” I have always under- 
stood that on the Report stage the only 
Question to be put is the omission of 
certain words from the Bill; as all the 
words of a clause do stand part of the 
Bill till some Amendment is made to 
strike them out. Such a Motion could, 
no doubt, be properly made in Com- 
mittee where a Motion has to be made 
that each clause stand part of the Bill, 
but on the Report the case is different. 
I ask, is it competent that such an 
Amendment can be taken? 


I understand, 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mrz. SPEAKER: The Standing Order 
has, in this case, been complied with, the 
Motion having been made in accordance 
with the Standing Order. The Motion 
is one that can be made in order to avoid 
the consideration of a number of Amend- 
ments that might otherwise be moved. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
May I say, by way of explanation, that 
the distinction my hon. Friend draws is 
between the Committee and the Report 
stages, and he says that while this course 
is perfectly in order in Committee, on 
the Report the House does not interfere 
with the clauses of a Bill except an 
Amendment is moved to omit. 


*Mer. SPEAKER: I understand the 
point raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but there is nothing to show that 
the Closure Motion is not to apply toa 
Bill on the Report, and that if repeated 
Amendments are made to a clause—say 
as to names—there is nothing to show 
that it is not competent to an hon. 
Member to move that the clause, down 
to a certain part, shall be added to the 
Bill so as to avoid the putting of Amend- 
ments which are on the Paper. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
of the Clause, from the word ‘ Kincar- 
dine,’ in page 9, line 7, to the words 
‘Donald Crawford, Esq.,’ inclusive, in 
line 12, stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I must say that I do not see how 
such a Motion can be put from the Chair. 
The Motion that a clause stand part of 
the Bill is never put to the House on 
Report ; the only Motions submitted are 
Amendments to the Bill, either as 
omissions or additions, and until an 
Amendment is moved there is no 
Question before the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite compe- 
tent for an hon. Member, where a 
number of Amendments are on the 
Paper to be moved, to anticipate those 
Amendments by a Motion that the words 
down to a certain point be regarded as 
outside the Amendments, and that they 
shall stand part of the Bill. 


The House divided:—Ayes 
Noes 120. —(Div, List, No. 226.) 
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Dr. OLARK : I beg, Sir, to move the 
adjournment of the Debate, in order 
that the Scotch Members may be able to 
consider the position in which they are 
placed by the action of the Government. 
This is the most important clause of 
the Bill, and under it the House is 
about to appoint a Commission, and the 
whole future of the Scotch Universities 
will depend on the men who constitute 
that Commission. In consequence of 
the position in which we have now 
been placed we require still further to 
consider the matter, and I think we 
ought to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing to determine what ought to be 


done, so as to ensure that the 
Commission shall fairly represent 
the reform element in Scotland, 


and that when they do meet they will 
do the work which this House 
desires to see done. I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury can say that the 
Scotch Members have been obstructive 
in any shape or form. In fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated only last 
night that they had assisted the Govern- 


ment as far as they could. For my part, 
I am anxious to see the Bill passed, and 
I think the quickest way of securing 
that result would be to adjourn the 
Debate on this, the most important of 
all the questions raised by the Bill, 
except, perhaps, the financial question. 
I beg to move, therefore, that this 
Debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That further proceedings on the Con- 
sideration of the Bill, as amended, be 
now adjourned.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


*“Mr. WALLACE: I second the 
Motion for Adjournment, on the ground 
that not only ought the Scotch Mem- 
bers to have an opportunity for reflec- 
tion, but that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought also to have a corresponding 
opportunity. I think that if there had 
been the necessary amount of reflec- 
tion on that side of the House, 


{Jury 17, 1889} 
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the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury would not 
have specially selected the Amend- 
ments I put down to the Bill for the 
Motion of closure ; because the Amend- 
ments standing in my name have been 
put down for several days, and if I 
had been a person generally desirous 
of obstructing, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have known that on this 
occasion there was no intention on 
my part to obstruct the Bill. I can 
assure him I have been by no means 
animated by Aberdonian zeal in the 
matter: my ideas have been of a totally 
different character ; and I feel that it is 
somewhat hard upon me for the right 
hon. Gentleman to prevent my making 
what I consider to be in the nature of 
a personal explanation; because it is an 
unpleasart and an invidious thing to 
put down Amendments proposing the 
omission of certain names. I feel this 
as much as any hon. Member 
can do, and therefore I was anxious 
to show that by sticking to the 
Amendments and explaining them I 
was actuated by motives of which I had 
no occasion to be ashamed, and which I 
believed would be approved by right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite. My 
object was simply to lighten the Com- 
mission, which is confessedly an un- 
wieldy one, by abstracting names from it 
so that it might be more wieldy, without 
at the same time giving offence to any- 
one whose name might be withdrawn. 
Therefore I cannot understand what can 
recess the right hon. Gentleman and 

is followers so as to induce them to 
interfere at this particular juncture. 
Having so deep an interest in the 
matter I cannot resist the impression 
that they are under the dominion of 
excited feelings, and that it would be 
better for themselves and for the 
House and for Scotland if they were 
to take a period of repose in which 
they might consider the question. Oon- 
sequently I think that if an adjourn- 
ment be accepted by the iy hon. 
Gentleman and his followers they will 
return on the next occasion when they 
put the Bill before us in a frame of 
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mind much better adapted to ensure the 
success of the measure, which is what 
both they and we desire. 


Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I am 
very sorry that this conflict has arisen on 
the consideration of a Scotch Bill, the 
proceedings on which have hitherto been 
conducted with perfect harmony. There 
is, Mr. Speaker, one matter I have to 
submit to your consideration, and on 
which I wish to ask your opinion. The 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
took the House very much by surprise, 
and it was understood that the Motion 
as put from the Chair was not exactly 
the Motion as made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. That, however, is not the 
point I am about to submit. The 
point I desire to put is this: that 
the Motion just carried by the House 
was irregular, as being ultra vires, and 
not in accordance with the Standing 
Order. The Motion put from the Chair 
and carried by the House was that a 
certain portion of the clause stand part 
of the Bill. Now, that is a proper and 
appropriate Motion in proceedings in 
Committee, but there is no authority 
under Standing Order No. 25 to make 
any such Motion on Report. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to read to the House 
what is the Motion, and the only Motion, 
that can be made for closure in this 
matter. The Standing Order says :— 

“‘Tf a Clause be then under consideration,” 
after the Closure has been carried— 
‘‘A Motion may be made, the assent of the 
Chair, as aforesaid, not having been withheld, 
that the Question, ‘ That certain words of the 
Clause, defined in the Motion, stand part of the 


Clause, or that the Clause stand part of, or be 
added to, the Bill, be now put.’” 


That, however, was not the Motion 
which was made or on which the 
House divided. This portion of the 
Standing Order only refers to pro- 
ceedings in Committee, as is evident 
from the preceding words. The House 
divided on the Motion that certain words 
of the clause, defined in the Motion, 
stand part of the Bill. The Standing 
Order does not authorize such a Motion 
on the Report, and therefore the Motion 
was ineffective, and ought not to have 
been put, as against the Standing Orders 


Mr. Wallace 


{COMMONS} 
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of the House. No such Motion can be 
made on the Report as that certain words 
do or do not stand part of the Bill. If 
the Standing Order had meant to apply 
such a Motion as this to the Report, it 
would have said so; but the Standi 
Order only authorizes what is, after 
the exceptional and perhaps violent pro- 
ceedings of the Closure, and, therefore, 
being legislation of a penal character 
against discussion in the House, it ought 
to be construed strictly and not loosely, 
We ought certainly, in using this 
extraordinary power of Closure, to follow 
the precise wording of the Standing 
Order of the House; and I submit that 
the wording of the Standing Order has 
not in this case been followed. As the 
Motion is not in the words of the Stand- 
ing Order, I contend that that is a flaw 
in the Motion which makes it bad. 
That, I think, is an argument against 
the Motion. We cannot have loose in- 
terpretations of Standing Orders of this 
kind, and as it is quite clear that the 
Standing Order is applicable only to 
proceedings in Committee and not on 
the Report, I have thought it well to 
bring the point under the consideration 
of the House, because I hope that my 
doing so may afford the means of find- 
ing our way out of what I think was 
rather a hasty proceeding on the part of 
the Government. Had they shown a 
little more patience, although the business 
might at the moment have taken rather 
more time, weshould upon the wholehave 
got on more rapidly. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite will take ad- 
vantage of the fact that the Motion was 
irregular, and allow the House the 
opportunity of repairing it so as to meet 
the views of hon. Members from Scotland. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon Gen- 
tleman has, in his remarks, whether he 
desired to do so directly or not, raised a 
point of order, and has said that the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the House have 
been irregular, and that some reparation 
is necessary. There has been no irregu- 
larity whatever. The point of order 
was raised at the proper time before the 
Motion was put, and I ruled upon it, as 
I considered it my duty to do, that it 
was a perfectly valid and regular 
Motion. The first point made by the 
right hon. Gentleman is that the right 
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hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury did not comply with 
the Standing Order by movin 

that certain words mentioned stan 

part of the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did make that Motion, and men- 
tioned the words down to ‘“ Donald 
Crawford, Esq.,” which he moved 
should stand part of the Bill, and I put 
that Motion fromthe Chair. This point 
seems to me to be completely covered by 
the Standing Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby next 
raises the point which, I admit, 
is one of more difficulty—that the 
words of the Standing Order which 
provide for such a Motion as this only 
refer to proceedings in Committee. The 
words, “‘ that certain words stand part ”’ 
were precisely totsdem verbis the words 
of the Motion. I do not understand 
that any distinction can be drawn be- 
tween “ part of the Bill” and ‘‘ part of 
the clause,” because the House well 
knows that 20 or 30 times during this 
sitting I have put from this Chair ‘‘ that 
the words stand part of the clause.” 
The phrase ‘‘that the words stand part 
of the clause,” is convertible with 
“ stand part of the Bill.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, I cannot think that any 
irregularity has been committed. Icannot 
accept as correct the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reading of the Rule, nor is he 
correct in saying that this was a casus 
omessus in the Debate on the Closure 
Rules. I rather think that the point 
as to whether the Rule applied to bom- 
mittee or Report was raised, and was 
then accepted as applying to both. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure, Sir, 
the House accepts your ruling, as it will 
accept any ruling of yours, as a perfect 
statement of the law of Parliament 
applicable to the point in question. I 
wish again to say that the Government 
and the House are indebted to the 
Scotch Members for the moderation and 
the care they have bestowed on this Bill, 
and I should exceedingly regret that the 


proceedings of the last few minutes 
should in any way mar the cordial rela- 
tions which have so far existed. The 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen gave 
notice that he would divide against every 
name on the Commission. 


{Soux i, 1889} 
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Mr. HUNTER: I beg pardon. I in- 
formed the right hon. Gentleman that I 
did not intend to move the rejection of 
the name of Sir Francis Sandford. That 
was to be objected to by one of my hon. 
Friends. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, because 
the Motion of a Colleague of his would 
accomplish the same object. The 
Government in the concessions they 
have made have given evidence of their 
very great desire to meet the wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House as well as those on thisside. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen will 
do us the justice to admit that. 
I was surprised, on looking at the Paper 
this morning, to find that objections 
were still made to the Commission. 
If I have been guilty of an offence in 
moving the Closure, I am sorry for it, 
but I think the House generally will 
admit that it was almost time to put 
an end to discussions which are not 
agreeable and which we had notice 
would go on with regard to every name. 
The Government have stated to the 
hon. Member and to the House that 


they will endeavour to meet his views in 
every way except as to the particular 
person whom he intimated he intended 
to force upon them. It is not unfair 
that the Government should exercise 
their own discretion and responsibility 
as to the individual to be accepted for 
the discharge of duties of this important 
character. They have given an as- 
surance that they will endeavour to find 
a gentleman acquainted with Aberdeen 
University who shall be placed on the 
Commission, and it is customary even 
with opponents to accept an assurance of 
that kind. 


Mr. HUNTER: Will you state any 
objection to Mr. Bain ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment have endeavoured as far as pos- 
sible to refrain from discussing the 
names of individuals. I think it 
is most invidious, and I do not 
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intend to do so now. We asked 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunter) to 
serve himself, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Asher), but 
they both declined, and it is notorious 
that we have spared no pains to procure 
the services on the Commission of a 
gentleman acquainted with Aberdeen 
University. I hope that after the 
assurance of the Government we may 
still hope, in spite of the incident 
which has just occurred, to proceed 
with the Bill in the same spirit of con- 
ciliation which has existed hitherto. 


Mr. HUNTER: We are well accus- 
tomed to be out-voted, but a new feature 
has been introduced this afternoon. We 
are to be closured it seems. The right 
hon. Gentleman has chosen his time 
with much dexterity. He has selected 
as the moment to apply the closure the 
time when the most obnoxious name on 
the whole list came up for discussion. 
The great majority of the Scotch Mem- 
bers are entirely opposed to Sir Francis 


Sandford’s name, which is synonymous 
in Scotland for everything that is 
detestable, obscurantist, reactionary, 
anti-Liberal, and anti-Scotch. That 
was the moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man selected for shutting our mouths 
and preventing a vote being taken on 
that particular name. I hope my hon. 
Friend will press his Motion to a Division, 
and give us the only opportunity we 
shall have, though an indirect one, of 
expressing our sense of the name of Sir 
F. Sandford. 


*Sir WALTER FOSTER: I must say, 
that it seems to me, that the strongest 
argument in favour of Adjournment 
came from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury him- 
self. He says he has been anxious 
to find some one who will be acceptable 
to the Scotch Members as repre- 
senting Aberdeen University, and as 
yet he has been unsuccessful in his 
search. Under those circumstances it 
is right, I think, that they should take 


a little time to try and find some one. I 
feel compelled to vote for the Adjourn- 
ment, because by the Amendment or 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion moved by the First Lord of the 
Treasury I am myself precluded from 


moving the addition to the Commission 
of a gentleman representing the medical 


(Scotland) Bitt. 


profession. I wanted to obtain a fair 
representation of the profession to 
which I belong, and the education 
of which forms, if not the greatest, 
certainly a large part of Scotch Uni- 
versity work. The Faculty of Medicine 
is the most flourishing and most im- 
portant Faculty of all in some Uni- 
versities, and I asked to put forward 
the claim of some gentleman who 
might be supposed to represent the 
whole profession of Scotland. Under 
the circumstances, the clause bein 

passed down to the name of “ Donal 

Crawford, Esq.,”’ I presume I am unable 
tomove my Amendment. Under any 
circumstances, I should like the Govern- 
ment to take an opportunity of consider-. 
ing whether they can accept my pro- 
posal. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


is not precluded from making a Motion 
to add another name to the Commission. 


*Sir WALTER FOSTER: I am glad 
to hear it. 


Mr. FINLAY: I do not think I ought 
to allow the remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) to 
pass without protest. My hon. Friend 
poses as the Representative of the people 
of Scotland, but he certainly failed to 
speak as the Representative of the 
people of Scotland in using the language 
he did use as regards Sir Francis Sand- 
ford. I protest against that language. 
He mistakes the opinion of his own 


little circle, on this and many other 
matters, for the opinion of Scotland. I 
venture to say that in Scotland generally 
there is no man who is recognized, in 
the opinion of those best | er pte to 
guide, as more eminently fitted for a 
Commission of this kind than Sir Francis 
Sandford. 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT: [ shall not follow 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) into his little 
circle. The people of Scotland are well 
able to judge as to which is the larger 
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circle, the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
or ours. But my purpose in rising is 
to offer a word of personal explanation. 
I was telling with my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Aberdeen up to a 
certain point. That point was the ques- 
tion of the Adjournment, and I was very 
sorry my hon. Friend did not press the 
-Adjournment to a Division before. It 
has been said by the First Lord of the 
Treasury that concessions have been 
made to Scotch Members. Let me re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that all 
the concessions have been made by 
Scotch Members to the Government. If 
he will look at the Division List 
he will find that the majority of Scotch 
Members have given in to the pro- 
posals of the Government, and that 
the Government have not given 
in to the Scotch Members. I have been 
as desirous as anyone that we should 
not in detail discuss the 15 names, and 
therefore I hope the Government, after 
what has been said—I admit, compli- 
mentary to us as Scotch Members— will 
reconsider this matter. They have it 
in their power, undoubtedly, by reconsi- 
deration, to satisfy the whole of the 
Scotch Members with regard to this 
Commission. The point raised is a 
very fair one. We propose a represen- 
tative of the Aberdeen University, and 
no objection has been taken to the 
name. I, therefore, cannot see why the 
Government do not concede the point. 


The House divided: —Ayes 127; Noes 
222.—(Div. List, No. 227.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I beg 
to move to insert after the word ‘ es- 
quire,” “ Sir William Thomson.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, after the word ‘‘ esquire,” to insert 
the words ‘‘Sir William Thomson.”’— 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HUNTER: I hope the Govern- 
ment will now, considering the hour 
(5.25) at which we have arrived, post- 
pone the further consideration of this 


question. I see noreason why, if they had 
been a little more liberal in their views, 
we should not have settled this question 
long ago. There is no desire on my 
part to occupy a moment longer than is 


( {Jory 17, 1889} 
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necessary ; and the fault of the delay 
lies with the Government. I think it 
would be well that we should now ad- 
journ, and endeavour to come to some 
arrangement before the subject is again 
taken up. 

Dr. CLARK: It is all the more 
necessary we should do that because, 
while I see no objection to the gentle- 
man now proposed, the constitution of 
this Commission is very peculiar, and 
political feeling is reflected in it. It so 
happens that Sir William Thomson is a 
very keen partisan; he is one of the 
keenest partisans of a small dying 
section in Scotland. I have the highest 
opinion of the gentleman from a scien- 
tific standpoint, and think he may 
fairly represent what is wanted in the 
future in Scottish Universities, yet I 
find he used to profess broad Liberal 
ideas, but now supports the most Con- 
servative and illiberal proposals. That 
is why I am chary of electing him on 
this Commission. I find that some 
hon. Gentlemen around me who used to 
be very broad and liberal in their views 
now vote against what they used to vote 


for. Sir William Thomson is one of the 
ablest Members in the University which 
he adorns, but it may be that since he 
has come under the blighting influence 
of the present state of things, his views 
on niversity Reform may have 
changed. It is a very curious mental 
disease which, as a student of psycho- 
logy, I have been studying. It isa 
form of monomania, and I am not sure 
that the geutleman now proposed is not 
afflicted with it. I refuse to put a man 
on the Commission unless he is sound 
in every particular. I do not at the 
present moment feel qualified to vote 
for this gentleman, although I have 
very great respect—— 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the consideration of the Bill be 
resumed to-morrow.”’ 


Sm W. HAKOOURT: I should like 
to know what is going to be done with 
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reference to the business to-morrow. It 
was understood the Tithe Bill was to be 
taken to-morrow as the first Order. I 
do not know whether that arrangement 
is to be disturbed. I certainly think 
that if this Bill is to be taken to-morrow; 
it ought to be taken after the Tithe Bill 
Perhaps it would be more convenient 
that this Bill should be postponed until 
Friday, and that in the meantime an 
endeavour should be made to arrive at 
an amicable arrangement as to the con- 
stitution of the Commission. Possibly 
the difficulty might be removed by re- 
committing the Bill so as to reconstitute 
the Commission, an agreement having 
been come to as to the persons who shall 
compose the Commission. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment will be very glad to consider any 
suggestion which hon. Gentlemen 
may make. The Tithe Bill stands first 


for to-morrow, and this Bill will be put 
down second in the Order Book. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


REVENUE [ALLOWANCES AND STAMP 
DUTY]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of additional allowances and remu- 
neration to clerks to Commissioners of Income 
Tax and Inhabited House Duties, in pursuance 
of any Act of the present Session to amend the 
Laws relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue, and for other purposes connected with 
the Public Revenue and Expenditure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That it is expedient to impose, by way of 
composition, a Stamp Duty, at the rate of five 
pounds per centum, upon the premiums on 
policies of insurance against accident under the 
provisions of the said Act.” —(Mr. Jackson.) 


And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, and objection being taken 
to further proceeding, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


First Resolution to be reported to- 
morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again to-morrow. 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTION. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION AOT 
(1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Acland, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1°88,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arthur Acland, Mr. Rowntree, and Mr. Thomas 
Ellis, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 337.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Fourth Report, with Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendix, brought up 
and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [ No. 259.] 


PARTNERSHIP BILL. (No. 151.) 
Reported from the Select Committee. 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
| No. 260. ] 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 260.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House for Friday, and to be 
printed. [ Bill 336.] 


CITY OF LONDON POLICE BILL 
{LORDS}. 
Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence; Report to 
| lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


QUESTION. 


—— Jame 


On the Motion for Adjournment, 


Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Is the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board in a position to give 
us an assurance that the Infectious 
Disease Notification Bill will come on 
at a time when it is possible to discuss 
it adequately ? 


Taz SECRETARY to tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wiltshire, Devizes): In the absence of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board I cannot say when the Bill will 
he taken; but I know my right hon. 
Friend is most desirous of pressing the 
Bill. 


House adjourned at twenty 
minutes to Six o’ clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 18th July, 1889. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY sat Speaker. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 
QUESTIONS—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I desire to. ask 
the Lord: President of the Council whe- 
ther the Education Code has been aban- 
doned or only suspended ? 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I think 
your Lordships will see that this is a 
case in which suspension was impossible. 
The Code gould only be continued or 
abandoned. It has been withdrawn; 
but the subject will, of course, receive 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I can only ex- 
press my great regret at the information, 
more particularly after the complete 
manner in which the Lord President on 
various ‘occasions in your Lordships’ 


- House defended the provisions of the 


Code. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 2) BILL, 

*Lorp BALFOUR, in moving the sus- 
pension of the Standing Order in order 
to enable this Bill to be read a second 
time, said that the Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commous on the 17th 
May, and was read a second time shortly 
afterwards. The reference to the Com- 
mons Committee had not taken place for 
more than a month. One Order was 


- opposed, but after negotiations that 


Opposition had been withdrawn, and 
the whole of the Orders were now 
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going through Parliament as unopposed 
Orders. 


Moved, 

“That the Order made on the Sth day of 
March last, ‘that no Bill brought from the | 
House of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall bo read a 
second time after Friday, the 23th day of June 
next,’ be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 


.” 


read 2° ; 
Agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 


mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 






























THE STANDING ORDERS AND PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


A Special Report from the Standing 
Committee for Bills relating to General 
Purposes, referring to a number of 
Local Government Provisional -Order 
Bills, was ordered to be considered. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR, in moving to dis- 
charge the Order of Reference to the 
Standing Oummittee, explained that 
that Committee reported that they had 
not proceeded to consider the Bills in 
question because they found themselves 
in such a position that that course 
would be, if not useless, exceedingly 
difficult. Provisional Order Bills dealt. 
with matters which were to a large extent. 
matters of agreement between private 
individuals and Government Depart- 
ments. If any Committee of the House 
were to take them into consideration 
with a view to upsetting the arrange-. 
ments that had been arrived at, that 
would almost necessarily involve the 
attendance of the parties by counsel 
or otherwise. The Standing Committees 
of the House were not appointed for 
that purpose, and it was obviously un- 
suitable to refer Bills of this kind to 
those Committees. 
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Moved, 

‘‘ That the Order of Friday last committing 
the said Bills to the Standing Committee for 
General Bills be discharged.”—(Zhe Lord 
Balfour.) 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: In the 
absence of my noble Friend Earl 
Carnarvon, the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee for General Bills, I may 
be sllowed to state that the view which 
the Committee took was substantially 
that which has been stated by the noble 
Lord, that these Bills, as a rule, are not 
Bills which should be considered by a 
Standing Committee. At the same time, 
it was felt that there might be some 
Bills of this class which involved ques- 
tions of public policy, and which it 
might be desirable to refer, and, there- 
fore, we thought it should be left open 
to the House to make such a reference 
in special cases, although, as a general 
rule, these Provisional Order Bills 
ought to go to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 

*Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I donot 
wish to oppose the Motion, but I wish 
again to point out that one of the special 
reasons that was given for the appoint- 
ment of these Standing Committees was 
that they should consider these Provi- 
sional Order Bills. It was stated by the 
noble Marquess the Prime Minister 
that the Bills were passed through the 
House without any examination, and 
when I called attention to the matter 
when these Bills were before the House 
on Friday, he again stated that all 
Provisional Order Bills ought to go 
before the Standing Committees. I 
understand from what has fallen from 
the noble Baron that that is not for the 
future to be the practice, and it seems to 
me that, under these circumstances, one 
of the main reasons for the establishment 
of the Standing Committees has fallen 
to the ground. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: With the indul- 
gence of the House, I would like to say 
that the noble Earl is not quite accurate 
in his description of the course of proce- 
dure in regard to these Bills. I demur 
to the statement that the Standing 
Committees were formed for the purpose 
of assisting these Bills, but I will not 
pursue that subject further just now. 
I would point out to the House that it is 
not correct to say that these Bills pass 
through Parliament unscrutinized. In 
the other House of Parliament they are 
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referred to a specially appointed Com- 


mittee on unopposed Provisional Orders, ~ 


and in this House they undergo careful 
scrutiny in the department of the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees. 
*Tue Eart or MILLTOWN : Iam per- 
fectly aware that the Bills undergo 
scrutiny from the officers of the House, 
and I have no doubt that that is a 
very careful scrutiny. What I said was 
that they were not controlled by Parlia- 
ment, and that seems to be the fact. 
Tue Earnt or MORLEY: Perhaps I 
may be allowed to make an explanation. 
These Bills, as the noble Lord has said, 
are referred to the officers of my De- 
partment, who go through them very 
carefully, and have caused, and do 
cause, many amendments to be made in 
the clauses. I think it is valuable that 
the Bills should go to some tribunal in 
the nature of the Standing Committees 
of this House, but I fear that those 
Committees are too large to be able to 
deal with these Bills, which are, after 
all, very much in the nature of private 


, Bills: In the other House, I have been 


told (but I am not absolutely certain of 
this) that these Bills are practically 
dealt with exactly in the same way as 
private Bills, and are referred to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means and 
to his Unopposed Bills Committee. 
Though they would not come before me 
sitting in Committee, but are, I think, 
as public Bills, rightly committed to the 
whole House, still it is not accurate to 
say that they go through no scrutiny at 
all on the part of the House or its 
officers. I think that, although it may 
be useful to refer certain of these Bills 
to a Standing Committee, those Com- 
mittees are so constituted that, as a 
general rule, it would be better not to 
refer to them Bills of this vomplicated 
character. I would also venture to 
suggest that in cases where Bills are re- 
ferred to the Standing Committees 
ample notice should be given of 
the intention of noble Lords to move 
Amendments. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I would sug- 
gest that it is worthy of consideration 
whether the same practice should not 
be followed here as in the other House 
—that is to say, that Bills of this 
character should go before a Committee 
for Unopposed Bills, subject to this—that 
if the Chaimnen of the Committee on 
Unopposed Bills wishes to call attention 
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to any matter of principle involved in a 
particular Bill he should refer the Bill 
to the Standing Committees. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY : I quite 
agree that it would be useful to have, as 
an aid to the Standing Committees, a 
small Committee similar to that which 
is known in the other House as the 
Unopposed Bill Committee. - 


Motion agreed to, and the Bills in 


question committed to a Committee of 


the Whole House. 


PRUVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Moved, to resoive that Bills for confirming 
Provisional Orders should pursue the course 
hitherto adopted, unless their reference to the 
Standing Committee be ordered for some 
special reasons ; after notice given (The Lord 
Balfour); agreed to. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
(No. 155.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, explained 
that it was a Bill to confirm the validity 
of certain marriages contracted in 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland before 
they became British territory. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT 
BILL. (No. 156). 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
may very briefly explain the object of 
this Bill. The Act which established 
the Court of Appeal for the Windward 
Islands provided that a quorum of that 
Court should consist of three of the Chief 
Justices, exclusive of the Judge whose 
decision was appealed from. Itis now 
thought advisable to amalgamate the 
offices of two of the Chief Justices, and 
the quorum indicated by the Act could 
not therefore be formed, and this Bill 
is to enable Her Majesty, by Order in 
Council, to reconstitute the Court of 
Appeal. 


s 
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Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(No. 149.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 


8a.”? 


*Toe Eart or WEMYSS: Before 
your Lordships read this Bill a third 
time, I should like, with your Lordships’ 
permission, to call attention to the fifth 
clause. Your Lordships have heard a 

ood deal of Sunday closing on land, 

his is practically a Sunday Closing 
Bill as regards the waters on the West 
Coast of Scotland. Now, legislation of 
this kind is in itself objectionable, and 
certain to lead to evasion of the law. 
My noble Friend the Marquess of Lo- 
thian the other day gave reasons in 
support of this clause, but I think they 
were wholly insufficient. The first reason 
which my noble Friend gave was that 
there was a similar law in the time of 
George III. In the few remarks I 
have to make, I wish to carefully guard 
myself against the supposition that I 
yield to any Member of your Lordships’ 
House, or to any member of the Pres- 
byterian body in Scotland, in respect 
for the Sabbath, and in the desire that it 
should be decently observed. So much 
so that I have never yet voted for the 
opening of Museums on Sundays simply 
for fear that it would be the thin end 
of the wedge, and that in course of 
time the working man would lose his 
day of rest. But, my Lords, that is no 
reason why we should have legislation 
of this kind, which would tell so cruelly 
upon the fishing population. Fishermen 
lead a very hard life, and gain a very hard 
and uncertain living. ‘Their calling is 
doubly precarious. It is precarious as 
regards the weather. You may have 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, days on 
which, owing to boisterous weather, 
it is impossible for them to set 
or shoot their nets. And _ then 
there is the uncertainty of the run 
of the fish. Again, you may have, no 
fish on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Friday, and on Saturda: 
the whole sea may be teeming an 
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listening with silvery life, with human 
Boa, and wealth for the fishermen, and 
yot, if this clause passes, they cannot 
stretch out their hands and take it, 
they will not be allowed to set. or shoot 
their nets between Saturday and Mon- 
day, and will thus be barred from 
gathering what kind Providence has 
sent them. I think that is a mistake. 
If fish came like manna, if they came 
every day in the week regularly, with 
a double portion on Saturday, then 
I could understand it; but unfor- 
tunately they do not, and [ think 
this legislation is wrong in prin- 
ciple, it is unjust to the fishermen, and 
must lead to evasion of thelaw. So 
much, my Lords, for the principle of this 
legislation. Now, my noble Friend, as 
Ihave said, gave two reasons for this 
clause. One was that this was a pro- 
vision existing already, or one which had 
existed in the time of George III. I 
am bound to say that in these days it is 
extremely refreshing to hear such a Con- 
servative doctrine from a Conservative 
Treasury Bench; but I think my noble 
Friend goes a little too far in citing as 
a precedent the restrictive Sabbatarian 
legislation of the date of GeorgeIIT. In 
this he greatly out-Herod’s my Con- 
servatism. If my noble Friend is going 
on this tack I should like to know if 
he is prepared to revive all the arbi- 
trary Acts of Parliament with re- 
ference to Sunday, some of which are 
dead letters. In the old days a person 
was liable to be sent to prison if he 
did not attend the service of the Church 
on Sunday mornings. [ have seen 
in the town of Peebles the steeple in 
which those were confined who failed 
to attend the services in the church itself. 
But these Acts are obsolete, and I main- 
tain it is unwise to endeavour to revive 
them, because, my Lords, there is plenty 
of Sabbatarian feeling still left to push 
these principles to the lengths of per- 
secution. Witness the Sabbatarian 
outcry with which the recent opening of 
the Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh has 
been met. I would then appeal from my 
noble Friend, the Sabbatarian Secretary 
of State for Scotland, to my noble Friend 
on hié right, Lord Balfour, who is a dis- 
tinguished lay representative member of 
the General Assembly and a shining 
light in that Assembly. I would ask 
him to say whether he approves of the 
proposals of his fellow-countryman, the 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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Sabbatarian Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, or whether he does not think that 
catching fish under the circumstances 
to which I have referred on Sunday is 
neither a sin nor a crime. I feel con- 
fident he would give them, in such case, 
absolution and plenary indulgence. The 
other argument of my noble Friend was 
that the fishermen themselves wished for 
this legislation. I would call my noble 
Friend’s attention to the bearing of that 


argument. If a Minister is to grant a, 


thing which possibly may be wrong 
merely because the people wish it— 
that goes very far. There is no limit to 
the carrying out of this argument. It 
was equally applicable to the demand of, 
the trades unions for eight hours; of 
the Protectionists for Protection ; of the 
Irish for Home Rule. I would ask my 
noble Friend, How will he do with the 
crofters? Is he prepared to give the 
land of the owner to the crofters, 
because they wish it? I am sure that 
my noble Friend, when he sees the 
bearing of this argument, will be sorry 
that he put it forward. I object, then, 
in the interest of the fishermen, and om 
public grounds, to this anachronous 
penal Sabbatarian legislation, that is 
certain to lead to evasion of the law? 
It is retrograde legislation altogether, 
and would tend to bring the law into 
contempt. For these reasons, my Lords, 
I venture to ask your Lordships to 
strike out of the Bill those provisions 
which prevent fishing on the Sabbath. ° 


Amendment moved ia Clause 5, page 2, 
line 14, leave out from (‘‘ October’’) to 
the second (‘fon”) in line 16.—(The 
Earl of Weymss). 


Tne Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, I cannot regret that the noble 
Lord has taken the course he has, 
because he has upon a very small matter 
taken occasion to give your Lordships a 


discourse upon the subject of the break-. 


ing of theSabbath. He hasstated what 
his own views are upon the question— 
namely, that he is very anxious that the 


Sabbath should be kept; and he has. 


also given me a name which I do not 
know that I deserve—namely, that of 


the Sabbatarian Secretary for Scotland. 


He has also appealed to my noble Friend 
on my right for support in the views 
which he has advanced. But, my 
Lords, although I have no objection to 
the epithet which the noble Lord has 
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sae to me, I am perfectly satis- 
8 


that before I have finished 
I can prove to the noble Lord 
that Sabbatarianism has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion. The noble Lord has referred to the 
reasons which I gave upon the occasion of 
the Second Reading. I must just re- 
mind the noble Earl that I had no 
notice then of his objections, and when 
the noble Lord got up and stated his in- 
tention of moving the omission of Clause 
5 I expressed my regret that the noble 
Earl intended to take that course, and 
gave two reasons which occurred to me 
at the moment. Those are the two 
reasons which I would now, with your 
Lordships’ permission, like to say a few 
words upon.- :The effect of the noble 
Lord’s Amendment, if your Lordships 
were to give effect to it, would simply 
be that on Saturday evening for two or 
three hours, and on Monday morning 
for two or three hours, there would «be 
additional power tofish. The Act to which 
I referred on the previous occasion was 
an Act which was passed in 1815, in the 
reign of George III., and that Act is 
still in force. If the noble Earl wishes 
to make an alteration in the law, let 
him bring in a Bill to alter the law; 
but that certainly is the law actually in 
force all over Scotland at this moment. 
It is unlawful in any part of Scotland 
to cast herring nets between the hours 
of midnight on Saturday and midnight 
on Sunday. The consequence is that 
the only effect of this clause (which 
applies to a very small part of Scotland) 
would be to say that from Saturday 
night to Monday morning there shall 
be no fishing for herring. The reason 
for this enactment is this—that any fish 
caught on Saturday night it is impos- 
sible to sell on the Sunday, unless the 
noble Lord would also like to give permis- 
gion to sell as well as catch fish on the 
Sunday, and the fish would be abso- 
lutely worthless, because they could not 
be sold till Monday morning. On Mon- 
day morning, of course, for two or three 
hours after midnighton Sunday fish might 
becaught; but thereason why this clause 
was ‘introduced into the Bill is because 
it was found that this longer close time 
has a very beneficial effect on that 
part of the coast of Scotland, and is 
desirable in the interests of the fisher- 
men themselves, as the herring are very 
easily frightened fish. That, I think, is a 
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quite sufficient reason for the enactment 
by itself. With regard to the second 
reason which I gave to the noble Lord, 
that the fishermen themselves wished 
for this legislation, the noble Lord has 
gone into heroics upon that, but I simply 
meant to say that the fishermen them- 
selves are so well aware of the ad- 
vantages of having an enactment to 
prevent fishing during two or three 
hours on Saturday night, and two or 
three hours on Monday morning, that 
they themselves greatly desire it, and are 
perfectly willing to accept the clause in 
their own interests. My Lords, I think 
I need say no more. I have tried to 
point out to the noble Earl that this is 
not a Sunday question at all. It is 
simply a provision in the interests of the 
fishermen themselves in that part of 
Scotland. I would like to say one word 
more, and that is, that if this had 
been a Sabbatarian question the noble 
Earl might have given me credit for 
thinking that if I did accept the prin- 
ciple I would accept it for the whole of 
Scotland, and not apply the Sabbatarian 
a merely to one small part of 

cotland that I did not think it necessary 
to apply to the whole. Under these 
circumstances, I hope your Lordships 
will not consent to the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. 

*Tur Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
as my noble Friend has publicly stated 
the grounds upon which he put these 
words in the clause, and as it appears 
that the real object is to have u close 
time for fish, I do not like to trouble 
your Lordships by standing in the way, 
and with your Lordships’ leave I will 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill read 3*, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL CHAM- 
BERS (SCOTLAND) CLERKS BILL. 
(No. 152.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I do 
not think I need trouble your Lordships 
by going into the details of this Bill to 
which 1 have to ask your Lordships to 
give a Second Reading. The Bill is to 
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make provision for the Sessions Court 
in Scotland, and I think the title is quite 
sufficient to show your Lordships the 
general nature of the Bill. Its object 
is to regulate the number and duties of 
the clerks in the Court of Session and 
Bill Chamber. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL. 
(No. 153.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Your Lord- 
ships may remember that last year a 
Bill to diminish the liability of trustees 
was introduced, and a clause was inserted 
in that Bill when it was before your 
Lordships’ House enlarging the power 
of trustees with regard to the investment 
of trust funds. The matter came before 
the House of Commons somewhat late 
in the Session, and in view of some 
difference of opinion on the subject 
which might have imperilled the passing 
of the Bill, that clause was struck out 
of the Bill. The Bill which is now 
before your Lordships is an enactment 
substantially of the clause which passed 
your Lordships’ House last year. There 
are one or two slight alterations to 
which I might call your Lordships’ 
attention. The Billof last yearauthorized 
the investment, amongst other things, in 
the preferencesharesofrailways which for 
the previous 10 years had paid dividends 
on their ordinary stock. As the Bill now 
stands they must have paid a dividend of 
not less than 3 per cent on their stock. I 
think that is the only alteration of im- 
portance in the clause of last year, with 
one exception. In the clause which 
passed your Lordships’ House last year 
& provision was inserted placing certain 
Colonial stocks in the same position as 
the other securities authorized by the 
clause. An endeavour was made to 
provide an automatic test which should 
distinguish between those Colonial 
stocks which should not be regarded as 
trustee investments, and those (and un- 
doubtedly there are some) Colonial 
stocks which are investments quite as 
sound as any to be found in this king- 
dom. When the matter came before 
the Committee of the House of Commons 


The Marquess of Lothian 
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to whom this Bill was referred; there 
was some difference of opinion upon the 
subject of Colonial trust investments, 
and a Resolution was passed by that 
Committee that it was inexpedient to 
enter, with reference to that Bill, into 
the question of having any investments 
in Colonial stock. . Consequently, no 
such provision is to be found in the Bill 
before your Lordships, and I feel very 
strongly that, whatever one’s own doubts 
upon the subject may be, it would be 
very inexpedient to attempt to introduce 
such a provision into the Bill which is 
now before your Lordships’ House. I 
think it is to be regretted that Colonial 
stocks are altogether to be exeluded 
from this Bill, not merely because some 
of those stocks are perfectly safe and 
sound investments for trust funds, but 
because there is a feeling on the part 
of the Colonies that they ought not 
to be excluded from investments of 
this nature; and if you add to 
the list of those trust investments 
Indian stocks and other securities men- 
tioned in this Bill, it is not right that alk 
Colonial stocks should be treated as 
though they were not proper funds in 
which trust moneys should be invested. 
I understand that that matter has been 
pressed upon Her Majesty’s Government 
by those who represent the Colonies in 
this country, and that the matter is 
under consideration, and that it will be 
the subject of inquiry, and I hope that 
the result of that inquiry may be to 
secure some understanding as to the 
conditions upon which, or the legislation 
subject to which, Colonial stocks might 
be put into the list of trust investments. 
I hope there will be no difficulty in 
arriving at such a result, and, seeing 
that the matter is thus under considera- 
tion, I think it would be inexpedient to 
delay this measure at all, or to run any 
risk with regard to it by pressing the 
matter at the present stage. I sh 
await with interest the result of the in- 
quiry which I understand is now taking 
place upon the subject, and I may pro- 
bably upon some future occasion trouble 
your Lordships further in the matter. 
*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I have to 
express concurrence in the greater part 
of what the noble Lord has said. As he 
knows, 1 am personally desirous that 
trustees should have power to invest 
in these Colonial stocks, upon sufficient 
security being given as to their stability, 
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but I think it would be unfortunate if 
any step were now taken which might 
delay the passing of this useful measure. 
My noble Friend is perfectly correct in 
stating that this matter has been again 
ressed upon the attention of Her 
Majesty's Government, but after the 
Resolution which was passed by the 
Grand Committee of the House of 
Commons’ upon this very clause 
' intimating that they thought full inquiry 
ought to be made before the clause was 
passed, or before it was brought up 
again for consideration, Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided that it will be 
the best course to have that full inquiry 
which the Committee of the House of 
Commons desired made by a Depart- 
mental Committee. That Departmental 
Committee will be soon appointed, and 
I hope that the result may prove satis- 
factory, and that there may be some 
means found of enabling trustees to 
invest in these securities. 


Bill read 2* (according to order). 


Lorp HERSOHELL: Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I should move to 
refer this Bill to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c., but inas- 
much as, with the trifling exception to 
which I have alluded, it is substantially 
identical with a clause which has already 
passed your Lordships’ House, I think 
it is unnecessary to take that course, and 
under those circumstances I will move 
to commit the Bill to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
BILL (No. 144). 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp HENNIKER: As the result of 
representations with regard to the un- 
satisfactory accommodation given to our 
national portraits at Dethasl Green, the 
Office of Works submitted to the 
Treasury on the 30th April last a pro- 
posal to build a new Museum either on 
a site to the north-east of the National 
Gallery, or on a site to be acquired at 
South Kensington from the Exhibition 
Commissioners. Immediately after this 
proposal had been made an offer was 
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made by a gentleman to build a National 
Portrait Gallery at his own expense, if 
the Government would procure a site 
within one mile and a half of St. James’s. 
The site provided by the Bill which I 
now bring before your Lordships is on 
the north and east of the National 
Gallery. It has been approved by the 
donor, and it has been approved by the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 
and the trustees of the National Gallery 
have concurred in agreeing to the site 
being taken, on the understanding that a 
space should be taken from the 8t. 
George’s Barracks at some future time 
for any extension that may be necessary. 
The greater portion of the land given 
as a site is vested in the Commissioners 
of Works, under the National Gallery 
Enlargement Acts of 1866 and 1867, 
which were passed for the purpose of 
extending the National Gallery. But 
further statutory authority is required to 
appropriate this land for the present 
purposes, and therefore this Bill is 
brought in. The Bill provides for the 
re-transfer to the Commissioners of 
Works of a piece of land on the west of 
the site, of which I have spoken, which 
was conveyed to the Crown in 1885, or 
rather to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests on the part of the Crown, in 
exchange for a oil piece of land taken 
from the Barrack yard of St. George’s, 
which has been used for the late exten- 
sion of the National Gallery. The pro- 
sed site, I may tell your Lordships, has 
een pronounced by the eminent archi- 
tect who has prepared the sketch plans 
for the donor, Mr. Euan Christian, as 
uite sufficient for any National Portrait 
Gallery, but Mr. Christian thinks that 
it would be a very great advantage that 
a plot of ground on the north of Hem- 
mings Row which is now vacant should 
be kept an open space. Not only does 
he think that it would secure a better 
light for the rooms, but he also thinks 
that if you had that open space it would 
secure better protection against fire. 
This plot of ground belongs to the 
London County Council. The Office of 
Works are in correspondence with the 
Council, and in correspondence with the 
Treasury, with a view to keeping this 
land as an open space. I think I need 
say nothing more in commending this 
Bill to your tree 
Viscount HARDINGE: My Lords, 
I think it would be difficult to say too 
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much in appreciation of the munificence 
of the gentleman whoever he be who 
has come forward and offered to build a 
National Portrait Gallery at his own 
expense, and thereby has extricated the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
from a somewhat difficult if not a hope- 
less position. My noble Friend says 
that the trustees have approved of the 
site, but on the distinct understanding 
that, whenever at some future day the 
trustees require more accommodation for 
their pictures, both the National Gallery 
trustees and the National Portrait Gal- 
lery trustees should be able to appro- 
priate part of the barrack yard for any 
extensions that may be required, and 
that if necessary the barracks should be 
given up. I hope that under no circum- 
stances it will be necessary to take 
such a course. I believe that the parade 
ground if buiit upon will be amply 
sufficient for the extension of both 
Galleries, and the barracks will always 
be a useful place in which to put 
a@ company or two of Guards 
in case of any serious disturbance. 
I wish to draw your Lordships’ 
attention to another point which my 
noble Friend has lightly touched upon, 
and that is the question of this vacant 
space north of Hemmings Row. Ido 
not know whether people generally are 
aware of the great importance of this 
ground north of Hemmings Row being 
kept as an open space. It is obvious 
that if the County Council sell this land 
(for which they hope to get £7,000) at 
auction, as it appears they intend to do, 
there will be no security whatever 
against the erection of enormously high 
buildings, which will mar the effect of 
the present and any future National 
Gallery, and may be such unsightly 
buildings as your Lordships may see from 
Rotten Row by Albert Gate. I under- 
stand that it is the inteniion of the 
London County Council to recoup them- 
selves by this £7,000 for the expenses 
of carrying out the Charing Cross im- 
provement. I see that my noble Friend, 
the Chairman of the London County 
Council (Lord Rosebery) is in his place, 
and perhaps he will state, from the 
point of view of the London County 
Council, how the matter now stands. I 
would like to read to your Lordships 
the architect’s opinion as to tho im- 
portance of this open space being pre- 
served. Mr. Euan Christian says :— 
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. “One point, in my judgment, of prim 
importance, and indeed of real necoualty, if the 
gallery is to be built on this site,*is the 
maintenance of the open space northwards 
which its occupation by buildings would 
effectually destroy. The security of this open 
space is vital to the scheme.” 


That being so, it is quite possible that 
this anonymous donor might cry off and 
say, ‘If you are going to have «high 


buildings there, I will not build the 
Gallery.” Under these circumstances, ' 


it is very desirable that without delay 
some sort of arrangement should be 
come to between the Oounty Council 
and Her Majesty’s Government. I 
understand that what the County 
Council say is that they will have 
nothing to do with this question, 
which is an Imperial question. I 
do not know what line the Government 
have taken or intend to take, but whe- 
ther it is a Municipal or whether it is an 
Imperial question, it is highly necessary 
that something should be done. If. the 
London County Council, as representing 
the ratepayers, choose to say, ‘* We will 
not give a sou towards the buying of 


‘this ground,” it will then be for the 


Government to consider, and it will be 
avery serious question, whether, after 
all, they should hesitate to spend this 
dreadful sum of £7,000 in buying this 
open space. Considering they have not 
given a sou towards this undertaking, 
considering that at no expense they will 
have a National Portrait Gallery built, 
it would be monstrous, I think, if either 
the Government or the London County 
Council allowed these high buildings to 
be built and the light shut out from the 
National Portrait Gallery. I do rot 
know whether my noble Friend the 
Chairman of the London County Council 
will enlighten us at all upon the position 
which the London County Council take 
up. Perhaps it would be possible for 
the London County Council and the 
Government to divide the purchare 
money for this open space between them; 
but, at any rate, matters cannot remain 
as theyare, because, in face of the strong 
opinion which I have quoted of the 
architect, it is quite on the cards that, 
unless this comparatively small matter 
is properly dealt with, the anonymous 
donor might cry off altogether and with- 
draw his munificent offer. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON : I quite concur 
in the view of the noble Lord who has 
just sat down. This generous and 
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_patriotic offer having been made, it 
,seems to me inconceivable that for the 
small sum of £7,000 this plot of ground 
which is clearly necessary should not be 
acquired. Athough it is not more than 
a fourth of an acre, it is a long piece of 
land, and any buildings erected upon it 
.will block the whole light of the Gallery. 
I hardly agree with my noble Friend 
that this is at all a matter for the County 
Council. It is for the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and I think it will be very little 
short of a scandal if the Government, 
having had given them a magnificent 
building of this kind, should for the 
sake of a few thousand pounds see the 
whole undertaking spoiled by the erec- 
tion of higb buildings in immediate 
proximity to the Gallery. 

. Tne Eart or ROSEBERY: It may 
perhaps be convenient, as the London 
County Council has been referred to by 
the noble Lords who have spoken, that 
I should state exactly the way in which 
this matter stands. The piece of land 


’ in question is valued at, I think, 


about £7,000, and it is part of the 
assets of the London County Council, 
for -which they are responsible to 
the ratepayers of London. The London 
County Council, whatever their deficien- 
cies may be, are certainly not averse to 
the acquisition or the maintenanceof open 
spaces wherever it can be proved that that 
isto the interest of London and of the rate 
payers. Butthey arenotentitled tolook to 
any interests beyond those, and, indeed, 
in my opinion, they would be culpable 
it they did. It is perfectly clear, as I 
believe, that itis necessary forthis build- 
ing, both outwardly and inwardly, that 
this piece of land should not be built 
upon; but that is nut a matter which 
concerns the London County Council. It 
isan Imperial matter. if there is an 
Imperial building in this country, it is 
that building in which you propose to 
keep the portraits of all those, whether 
in the United Kingdom or in the Colo- 
nies, who have rendered service to the 
Empire. What business it is to the 
ratepayers of London to maintain or to 
bring light into a building of that 
description I, for one, cannot possibly 
conceive. Some time ago the Council 
passed a resolution that this land 
should be dealt with as the other assets 
are dealt with—namely, it should 
be put up for sale. Shortly afterwards 
we received a letter from the right hon, 
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Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works, asking what our intentions 
were—a very courteous letter— and 
intimating, with the habitual politeness 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that it was 
possible that we might wish to contri- 
bute this open space, in consideration of 
the national character of. the work, 
without payment. I do not think that 
that was actually put in black and white, 
but the insinuation was a delicate one, 
and one which we were not so blind as not 
to appreciate. Upon that we took the 
only course which was open to us. We 
sent back to the First Commissioner the 
resolution which had been passed by 
the Council, and said that, as far as we 
could, we should be willing to meet the 
wishes of Her Majesty’s Government 
in not putting up the land to public 
auction, but dealing with it as a matter 
of private negotiation. Since then a . 
conversation has taken place with those 
members of the Council who are most 
directly interested in the matter, and I 
have some hope that a favourable result 
may be arrived at. But I would point 
out most. clearly to the House—and I 
think the House is, on the whole, with 
me in this contention—that if that land 
is built over it will be due to the laches, 
not of the London County Council, but 
of Her Majesty’s Government. And I 
must further add, not as a member of 
the London County Council, but as an 
individual who has filled the position of 
First Commissioner of Works, and who 
has always had the building of this 
gallery very nearly at heart, that I do 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not be making an undue, an un- 
licensed, or an extravagant contribution 
if, to the £100,C00 which have been 
contributed by a private individual, they 
string up their courage to find ‘these 
£7,000 to purchase this piece of land. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


TELEGRAPHS (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 
(No. 113). 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing read. 
*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, in 
moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, 1 need trouble your Lordships with 
only a few observations. The Telegraph 
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Acts are already applied to the Isle of 
Man with one exception, namely, the 
Act of 1878, but various difficulties have 
been found in the working of those 
Telegraph Acts, because the phraseology 
of the Acts is not suited to the executive 
and judicial machinery of the Isle of 
Man. This Bill is really an interpreta- 
tion Bill, in that it applies the phraseo- 
logy of the Telegraph Acts so as to suit 
that executive and official machinery ; 
and by another clause it applies the 
Telegraph Act of 1878 to the island. 
There is really nothing else in the Bill 
than those provisions, and I beg to 
move that it be read a second time. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 


committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills on Tuesday next. 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL. 
(No. 151.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL. (No. 150.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. (No. 127.) 

Read 8* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL. (No. 10.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv HOBHOUSE: My Lords, the 
roble and learned Lord the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who happens to be absent, has 
prepared a number of Amendments to 
this Bill. I have gone carefully through 
the Bill with reference to these Amend- 
ments, and I think it would save your 
Lordships’ and the public time if you 
would allow me to put them en bloc. 

Various Amendments agreed to. 


Lorp HOBHOUSE: Then, my Lords, 
upon Clause 26 I ask your Lordships 
to insert the words— 


“Upon the application of persons interested 
in the property held by a trust company as 
trustee, executor, administrator, or any other 
fiduciary capacity as mentioned in the Act.” 


My Lords, the reason for the Amend- 
Lord Balfour 
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ment is this: as Clause 26 stood before 
the House when in Committee, it was 
stated that it was intended to give to 
the Board of Trade power to appoint 
inspectors on the application of any 
person interested in the trust funds 
held by the company, and we look upon 
that as a very valuable safeguard in the 
administration of these companies, 
When moving his Amendment, the 
noble and learned Lord Herschell de- 
sired to substitute the four sections of 
the Companies’ Act, 1862, applicable to 
this matter for the reference to it in the 
clause of the Bill, but I think he never 
intended to deprive the Board of Trade 
of the power of acting upon the appli- 
cation of a person interested in the 
trust fund; but there seems to have 
been some misapprehension as to the 
verbal addition which was then made to 
the written Amendment. The result 
was that there has been an entire omis- 
sion of power to the Board of Trade to 


act upon the application of persons | 


interested. I desire now to restore that 
power, and I thirk everybody will agree 
that it is requisite. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: There is no 
doubt, my Lords, that an omission bas 
by some misapprehension been made, 
and I entirely accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill read 3°, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


THE PARLIAMENT STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON: My Lords, I 
rise to put a question to Her Majesty’s 
Government respecting the company who 
have undertaken the Parliament Street 
improvements. These improvements, 
my Lords, are being carried out by a 
private company. When the Bill passed 
relating to the company, it was distinctly 
understood that the whole of Parliament 
Street was to be taken down in the 
autumn of 1887. Two years have since 
elapsed, and in three years the whole 
thing will be at an end. This way of 
conducting public works is very un- 
worthy ofa great city, and as there 
appears to be no hope held out of this 
work ever being done at all, I want to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government what 
they intend to do in the matter. I think, 
my Lords, it is not too much to say that 
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this is avery unworthy way of carrying 
out public improvements in the Metro- 

lis. Dothe Government never intend 
to make use of the land they have at 
their disposal, and which belongs to 
them? I have to ask whether it is in- 
tended that anything shall be done to 
carry out the improvements. 

Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, in 
reply to the question which the noble 
Lord has put, I must decline on the 
resent occasion to discuss the question 
whether these improvements ought to be 
made by a private company. A Bill 
was passed two years ago for this pur- 
pose, and I have stated over and over 
again that Parliament imposed upon the 
company the condition that £500,000 
should be subscribed forthe ordinary stock 
before they could pull down a house, 
and that that has been really the cause 
of the delay. The company is a private 
company, and the Act, I believe, is a 
private Act, and therefore I think the 
question of the noble Lord is hardly 
one which the representative of the 
Office of Works can properly be called 
upon to answer. The only connec- 
tion of the Office of Works with 
the company at the present stage 
is in regard to some of the land 
with which the company propose to deal 
whick is Government property. Beyond 
what has passed with respect to this 
land and the negotiations which have 
been going on with regard to it between 
the company and the Office of Works, 
the Office of Works really know nothing 
officially. It is not necessary for me to 
remind your Lordships that, as long as 
the company keep within their powers, 
neither the Office of Works nor any one 
else has any right to interfere with 
them. In fact, the Office of Works can 
have no responsibility for the company, 
nor any official knowledge of its pro- 
ceedings. However, my Lords, having 
said so much, asI find some noble Lords 
take an interest in the matter, I have 
endeavoured to obtain information, and 
by the kindness of the promoters of the 
company, I can give some information 
to the House. It was given to me by 
Mr. Edward Easton, a gentleman whom 
I have known for many years. Mr. 
Easton writes on July 18th in regard to 
the position of the company as 
follows :— 2 ; 


“In answer to your inquiry, I have to say, 
on behalf of the promoters of the Parliament 
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Street Improvement Act, that the arrange- 
ments for complying with the Act, which 
stipulates that £500,000 of share capital shall be 
vaheteitied before commencing the works, have 
not yet, been completed, but that the matter has 
now been carried so far that it is expected the 
necessary certificate of the. Board of Trade that 
the capital has been subscribed will be obtained 
within a month from this time.” 

That, my Lords, is the present position 
of the company, as far as I know. 


WESTMINSTER HALL AND CONSTITU- 
TION HILL. 
QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tuz Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
in rising to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the question of which I have given 
Notice, I have to apologize to your Lord- 
ships for again obtruding myself upon 
yournotice. Iask your indulgence the 
more as, in bringing this subject forward, 
I am acting on behalf of friends of mine 
in another place who have taken great 
interest in this question, and who are 
anxious to move in another place that 
the objectionable structures in Westmin- 
ster Hall to which my questions refer 
shall be removed ; but the period of the 
Session and the business in another place 
are such that it is impossible for them 
now to bring the subject forward. Ihave 
therefore been asked todosoin your Lord- 
ships’ House. Now, my Lords, besidesthis 
question of the structures themselves, 
Lhold that there is a very grave ques- 
tion involved as to the management of 
public buildings and the constitution 
of the Department of Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works. In regard to what 
has been done in Westminster Hall 
opinions possibly may differ. I can 
only say as regards myself that I dis- 
like these structures. I hold that they 
in themselves are unsightly, and that 
they destroy the breadth, simplicity, and 
grandeur of that noble Hall. 1 have 
read somewhere that 

‘* He never really loved, 
Who loved not at first sight.” 
I think there is much truth in that. 
But if one can love at first sight one can 
hate also. ButI had heard nothing of 
what was going on, and knew nothin 
about it. There was ahoarding roun 
the structures which had concealed the 
whole thing from the public, and when I 
first beheld the staircases I own that, 
to use a common term, I was ‘‘ flab- 
bergasted ”’ at what I saw, and there 
being nobody else near to whom I could 
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express my feelings, I could not resist 
saying to the policeman as I went 
through St. Stephen’s Hall, ‘I don’t 
think the Fenians could have done 
worse.”’ The policeman replied, “ Well, 
my Lord, I don’t think they could.” 
That, my Lords, was my first impression 
upon seeing these staircases. But I 
ask you not to be guided by my 
opinion, for there is a general con- 
census of opinion in this matter. 
With the exception of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and the Minister of Works, 
there is not, I believe, a member of 
the other House who has a word to say 
in favour of what has been done in 
Westminster Hall. Mr. John Ellis 
brought the subject forward, and moved 
a reduction of the vote. He objected 
to the rooms, said that the arrangement 
was bad and inconvenient, that they 
were badly lighted, and were more like 
elongated passages than rooms; that on 
the ground floor there were only a few 
cellars, that there was a ridiculous 
arrangement for members’ carriages 
and horses, and that the declivity made 
it difficult to take horses there. He 
objected also to access to the rooms by 
these steps, and said that there was no 
foundation for the suggestion that they 
‘had previously existed. Mr. Ellis said 
‘that Mr. Shaw Lefevre had intended 
that there should be a model, but it was 
not made that ; all the work was boarded 
off as if some “ deed of darkness’ was 
going on behind it, and was being con- 
cealed, and members could not see 
‘what was going on; but ‘now the 
‘structures could be seen in all their 
hideous deformity,” and “ they entirely 
spoiltthe vista down the hall.” Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck described the stair- 
cases as unsightly and an obstruction, 
and added that the large erection was a 
copy of the pulpit used byMr. Spurgeon. 
Mr. Causton hoped it was not too late 
to have these ugly staircases removed. 
Mr. H. Gardner said that the staircase 
in the interior was nothing less than 
hideous; and Dr. Farquharson that 
the stairs were in themselves not 
beautiful, and that they marred 
the majestic simplicity of the whole 
interior. Mr. Labouchere said, with 
regard to the staircase, that there was a 
pretty general opinion in the House 
that it ought to be taken away, and he 
therefore hoped the Chief Commissioner 
‘would have it removed. In short, my 


The Eul sf Wemyss 
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Lords, there is such a consensus of 
opinion on the subject in another place 
that if a Motion had been made for the 
removal of these structures, I believe 
it would have been carried. There hag 
been another opinion expressed on this 
matter which I should like to quote—the 
opinion of a noble Lord, a Member of 
your Lordships’ House, who is a great 
authority on architecture, and especially 
Gothic architecture. I mean Lord 
Grimthorpe. I was in hopes that he 
would have been here, but as he is absent 
I will read to your Lordships a letter he 
has written tome. He says:— 
8th July, 1889. 
‘‘Dear Wemyss,—Bentinck asks me to write 
to you about the Westminster Hall ‘ spoilation’ 
(as a Doncaster Alderman called the Municipal 
Reform Act), as I cannot come back from St. 
Albans merely to make a speech which will not 
be reported, and on which nothing can be 
voted. ‘The view I expressed all along in the 
Times four years ago was that the right thing 
to do was to keep the six old doors into the 
courts, and rebuild proper large rooms in the 
atyle of the hall in their places.. Their floors 
were at the proper level, a few steps above 
the street. They would not have been 
passage rooms like the new ones. But one 
large new one might have’ been. niade 
where the present great north-west room is— 
the only really handsome one. But Pearson 
and Lefevre could not be content with sucha 
simple plan as that, and would have two stories, 
of which the lower one is half a cellar, and 
unfit for civilised use. They stuck up a 
model of one low storey only.to show a bad 
contrast with their two, and of course it looked 
too low. Another consequence is that the 
windows of the new rooms are all so low and 
mean, a8 modern architects make everything 
look. As for the staircases, I see new faults every 
time I look at them. ‘They are in every way 
incongruous with the simple and grand style of 
the hall, and still worse specimens of the said 
capacity of architects for frittering away every- 
thing into little bits. There is one famous model 
of a staircase, with a door under it (not that there 
ought to be any here) in Beverley Minster, 
which you may see in Rickman’s * Architec- 
ture ’—simple ,and perfect, and not exhibiting 
sham ends of steps sticking through the wall, as 
this one does in the middle of the hall. As for 
the ‘ dreadful figures,’ Plunket’s good answer 
to Sir G. Campbell has given thema reputation 
which they certainly do not deserve for their 
own merits. They want dynamiting, and if 
half-a-dozen ‘eminent architects’: wero put 
on the stairs beforehand it would benefit the 
nation. ‘That is the substance of all that 
occurs to me to say, except, by the bye, to 
remark on that hideous north-west turret, 
with its little windows divided into ‘littler’ 
bits, in the fashion, which architects delight in 
for pulpits—to hide the preacher's dirty shoes, I 
suppose, 
Yours very truly, 
GriutHoRPs.” 
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Now, my Lords, I think I have at least 
shown to your Lordships that there is 
unquestionably a concensus of opinion 
against what has been done in West- 
minster Hall, and I urge that these 
structures should be removed. But it 
is not only what has been done, but 
the way in which it has been done, 
showing how the office of Works has 
proceeded in this matter to which my 

uestion points to the fact that although 
there was a model of the outer portion 
with the buttresses, no model of the 
staircases inside the Hall was shown. 
Furthermore, I have been informed by 
those that are concerned that a design 
showing the elevation was never shown. 
Though the ground plan was shown to 
the Committee there was nothing at all 
—so far as I can see—professing to re- 
present the structure. Surely the inner 
part of the Hall—which is more precious 
than the outside—should have been 
treated with the same care, and a model 
should have been provided to invite 
expressions of opinion, as was done with 
regard to the outside. Instead of that, 
the whole thing was shut off by a hoard- 
ing, so that what was going on could 
not be seen. ~ But besides these new 
objectionable staircases we have to com- 
plain of the removal of the iron work 
on one side of the broad steps at 
the end of the Hall and the sub- 
stitution of a solid wall and terrace, 
which looks strong enough to form a 
amas: for carrying a 45-ton gun. It 

as entirely destroyed the symmetry of 
the hall. Then, further, there is this 
point: on the right hand side of the Hall, 
where these changes have been made, 
the stonework, from some cause or other, 
had decayed—I have heard it attributed 
tothe mephitic air which came out of 
the Divorce Oourt. This has been 
refaced.. I wonder why the im- 
paired surface could not have been 
chiselled off, leaving it practically new 
stone. But no; for some reason or 
other it has been refaced with stone, 
but with small instead of large stones, 
as on the other side. Now, I ask if 
the Hall required refacing why should 
not the refacing or renewing have been 
carried out so as to make one side 
identical with the other? But such 
are the fads and caprices of architects in 
these days that one side of the Hall has 
been left in its original state with a 
wall composed of large blocks of stone, 
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and on the other they have put in new, 
stones, wholly differing in size and in 
colour from the others. A word nowas. 
to the outside. A model of the proposed 
buttresses, &c. &c., was put up, actual 
size, and we were thus enabled to judge 
of the general effect of the proposed 
alterations ; but we find that a buttress. 
has been stuck against one side of one 
of the Towers at the end of the Hall, 
which entirely destroys that portion of 
Sir C. Barry’s work, so little respect do 
architects pay to each others’ buildings. 
Really this is one of the most monstrous. 
things that was ever done in architec- 
ture, and I cannot help thinking that 
if the model had shown this, it would 
have been seen at once that the buttress 
ought tobe removed. So much for West- 
minster Hall. But, my Lords, my ques- 
tion also refers to a totally different sub- 
ject, although the principle upon which I 
am bringing it before your Lord- 
ships is very much the same. My 
question also refers to the subject of the 
arch on Constitution Hill. I venture to 
ask whether any steps are being taken 
to remove from London the reproach of 
having a triumphal arch standing as 
that arch does. I defy any architect to, 
point out any arch, railway, or otherwisa 
which has one leg shorter than its fellow, 
as this arch has; for being built upon a 
slope, one side is 12, or 18 inches 
higher than the other. I hope then, as 
Constitution Hill is about to be opened, 
and roadways are to be made on each side 
of the arch, that it will be under- 
pinned and levelled. These are points 
to which it is necessary to call atten- 
tion, because I am anxious not only 
to call attention to the things which 
are done, but to the system under 
which they are done. I should have 
thought that on a question such as this, 
affecting a great historic hall in which 
your Lordships have certainly not less 
interest than those sitting in another 
place, there would have been a Joint 
Committee of both Houses appointed 
who should have had the plans before 
them. Now, my, Lords, if any of us 
look back, as I am afraid I can fora 
good many years, what do we find with 
regard to the appointments which have 
been made to the office which has the 
management of public works? Is it the 
case that the man appointed to fill the 
high post of First Commissioner of 
Works is usually selected from the. fact 
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of his having given his mind to these 
subjects, from his knowledge of land- 
scape gardening, or of architecture? 
Nothing of the kind; the office is always 
one of political convenience, and as 
regards the influence of the holder, he is 
seldom or never in the Cabinet, and 
hence he does not exercise the influence 
which he ought. Looking back for 
well on for 50 years, I do not know of 
any single holder of that office whom 
any noble Lord in private life, if he 
were building a house of his own, would 
have consulted as to what he ought to do 
—except one. I shall not name him, so 
that every surviving holder for the last 
40 or 50 years may imagine that that 
one is himself. Now, my Lords, there 
is something radically wrong in the 
system which producessuch hideousstruc- 
tures, and renders it possible for any 
First Commissioner of Works without the 
knowledge of the public to evolve out of 
his inner consciousness such structures 
as these, to whichI have called attention. 
Really, my Lords, it should not be 
in the power of any First Commis- 
sioner, even if he were a man who 
has given his whole life and atten- 
tion to such matters, to deal with our 
public buildings in the way in which 
Westminster Hall has been dealt with. 
Something more is wanted. Take the 
case of a late Commissioner, Mr. Ayrton. 
When he came to office he boasted that 
he had no training of any sort for it, and 
that he had no taste for architecture or 
anything of the kind. And yet he 
proprio motu, without anyone’s know- 
ledge, cut down 40 of the old trees in 
Kensington Gardens, divided the main 
walk, and thus destroyed the whole 
plan of the garden. Now, all this 
shows the necessity of some changes in 
the constitution of the Office of Works. 
I once had the honour of being a 
member of a Royal Commission which 
recommended that there should be a 
Committee of Advice attached to the 
Office of Works. Something of the 
kind I think, my Lords, is certainly 
wanted—it might be a Standing Com- 
mittee of Advice of both Houses—thus 
assuredly many mistakes might be 
prevented, and it would not be neces- 
sary in future for any one to trouble 
your Lordships as I have had to do 
on the present occasion. I have to 


apologise for having taken up so much of 
your 


rdships’ time, and I beg to ask 
The Earl of Wemyss 


{LORDS} 
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the noble Lord who represents in this 
House the Office of Works: ‘‘ Whether 
the designs for the staircases recently 
erected in Westminster Hall were ever 
submitted to any Committee of either 
House of Parliament, or to any other 
body, for consideration and approval; 
whether previous to the commencement 
of the work any models of the proposed 
structures—full sized or other—were 
made and exhibited to Parliament and 
the public; and whether, seeing the dis- 
satisfaction that has been publicly ex- 
pressed regarding these staircases, the 
Government will cause them to be 
removed, and devise some means of 
access to the new rooms more in keeping 
with the original character of the Hall; 
also whether, inasmuch as the approaches 
to Constitution Hill from Hyde Park 
Corner are about to be altered, the 
Government will cause them to be so 
formed as to admit of the levelling of 
the base of the arch at the entrance to 
the drive, which, since its removal to its 
present site, enjoys the unique privilege 
among similar structures of having one 
side considerably shorter than the other 
en upon its being built upon a 
slope.’ 

*Lorpv DORCHESTER: My Lords, I 
only desire to add a few words. I must 
endorse in the most emphatic manner the 
remarks of the noble Earl as to the neces- 
sity of having a Committee to consider 
these architectural works, and that they 
should not be foisted on the nation— 
seeing they were to endure for years— 
without some justification and considera- 
tion. It should be an impossibility for 
such an occurrence to happen in connec- 
tion with one ofthe proudest monuments 
in the’ world as the erection of these 
hideous structures. Some of your Lord- 
ships may remember the outcry which 
was made when Sir Charles Barry put 
up the staircase at the end of West- 
minster Hall, but that was a sheer 
necessity, and another outcry occurred 
with regard to the Courts of Justice. My 
Lords, T véiituis to say these few words 
in addition to;what has fallen from my 
noble Friend as to the necessity for 
having a properly authorised body to 
consider these works, and that such 
things should not be allowed to go on 
without protest. It was my privilege to 
serve on a Committee with regard to 
the removal of the Wellington Monu- 
ment. The late First Commissioner 
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romised me that five plane trees which 
stood in front of Lord Rothschild’s 
house should not be cut down without 
notice, but those trees were cut down 
and replaced by small ones, such as the 
nurserymen could put in. That the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had, perhaps, 
taken his ideas from the West of Ire- 
land, where there are very few trees, 
should pledge himself that the trees 
should not be cut down, and then that 
they should be cut down and replaced by 
broomsticks within two years, is a public 
scandal. But, my Lords, thatis not the 

uestion now; the question is whether 
these particular works which have been 
designed and approved without being 
submitted for an expression of public 
opinion, or to some authority such as 
has been suggested,should be allowed to 


remain. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON: My Lords, I 
ean only express a hope that the dis- 
cussion will induce the Government 
seriously to consider the question of the 
reform of the Office of Works. The only 
Board that ever did anything for the 
Metropolis was the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and now it is gone, I do not 
know what is to be expected from the 
County Council. 

*Eart FORTESOUE: My Lords, I 
desire to express entire concurrence with 
what has been said as to the vandalism 
of cutting down those trees which 
were opposite to Lord, Rothschild’s 
house. It is not only that what might 
have been a very great improvement to 
the communication of the Metropolis has 
been very much spoiled as a matter of 
beauty, but that the inconvenience owing 
to the utter want of practical knowledge 
on the subject of Metropolitan communi- 
tion (and I speak having years ago been 
a member of a Committee on Metropoli- 
tan Communication) has caused a con- 
stant block at the meeting of Hamilton 
Place and Piccadilly. All the traffic 
from Hamilton Place went either 
from the south or west, that is, either 
went to or from Grosvenor Place 
or to or from Knightsbridge, practically 
none to or from the east; and the 
object should have been to provide for 
& separate continuous communication 
along Piccadilly. I remember protesting 
against the undue narrowing of the new 
extension of the roadway between 
Hamilton Place and Park Lane. I did 


80 before the railings had been fixed, 
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and when a slight extension of some 18 
feet would have afforded great facilities 
for the traffic, which, in the graphic 
words of a policeman there to me, 
would disentangle itself in the wide 
space opposite Lord Rothschild’s. 
The answer given was—‘‘It has not 
been sufficiently tried, and therefore it 
is premature to express any opinion ”’ ; 
but no time was lost in going to the 
great expense of fixing the rails in the 
wrong direction. The opening of Con- 
stitution Hill will, I hope, a little re- 
lieve the traffic, but the main defect is 
the want of one line of continuous traffic 
along Piccadilly. The vandalism of 
cutting down the handsome trees afford- 
ing welcome shade was only equalled hy 
the want of practical good sense in the 
arrangement of the detailsof the new com- 
munication. With regard to the stair- 
cases, I concurin every word that has been 
said as to their ugliness and their mar- 
ring the character of Westminster Hall. 
To what do they lead? Ido not know 
whether your Lordships have taken the 
trouble to examine them, but they lead 
to a set of perfectly useless rooms open- 
ing into each other with no separate 
passage outside. Although Iam bound 
to say that the architect has certainly 
shown great taste in some of his ecclesi- 
astical works, he in this case evidently 
considered first what would Jook well, in 
his opinion, from outside, and he cut up 
the space within afterwards; but it 
never occurred to him that the first 
object should have béen to arrange a 
convenient and rational plan. The re- 
sult is that when it was laid out a large 
mass of building has been added to 
Westminster Hall, which is, as re- 
gards the tower, perfectly hideous, and 
is also perfectly useless from the want 
of common sense in the arrangement 
of the interior, large as that is. I entirely 
agree that it is most unsatisfactory that 
we should have the buildings of the 
Metropolis at the mercy of chance 
political agencies. In the course of 
fifty years—and my memory goes back, 
I am sorry to say, for fifty years or 
more—we have had, as my noble Friend 
truly said, very few heads of the De- 

artments of Woods and Forests, or of 

orks who had had any previous train- 
ing at all, or who had anything to do 
with the laying out of grounds or the 
arrangement of buildings till they sud- 
denly found themselves for political 
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reasons put into an office of this eort, 
and naturally they were under the 
practical ascendency of some permanent 
officials whose zeal is more remarkable 
than their taste or practiéal skill. 

Lorv HENNIKER: I regret, my 
Lords, that in the course of this con- 
versation, a general attack seems to 
have been made upon the Office of 
Works. As far as I am concerned, I 
am much too humble an individual to 
venture to discuss matters of taste 
with my noble Friend, or to venture 
to give an opinion upon the internal 
arrangements of the Hall, but I will, as 
shortly as possible, answer the questions 
which my noble Friend has put upon 
the Paper. He asks me, first of all; 
whether the designs for the staircases 
recently erected in Westminster Hall 
were ever submitted to any Committee. 
In answer to that question, I have to 
tell your Lordships that the arrange- 
ment of the staircases at Westminster 
Hall was submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and 
the plans were approved by that Select 
Committee. If your Lordships will 
look at the Blue Book which has been 
published by that Committee, you will 
tind that the staircases are set forth in 
the plans marked No. 5a, No. 6a, and 
No.8. The only difference between the 
staircases approved of by the Com- 
mittee and the staircases erected is this, 
that they do not project quite so far 
into Westminster™Hall as they were 
originally intended to do. The next 
question my noble Friend asks is 
whether models were made of these 
staircases. Of course, I am quite ready 
to admit that it is a very good thing 
indeed on all occasions when possible 
to have models of important buildings. 
But my noble Friend must remember 
that to have models entails a great deal 
of expense and trouble, and in this 
matter of the staircases it was not 
thought necessary to incur that expense 
and trouble. My noble Friend has 
made a general attack upon all the 
plans of Westminster Hall ; but I would 
remind him that those plans were ap- 
proved of by the Select Committee. I 
am perfectly well aware that, although 
he made a general attack upon those 
plans, the chief cause of objection, both 
in the House of Commons and else- 
where, has been all along with regard 
to these four staircases. Therefore, 


Earl Fortescue 


{LORD3} 


with your Lordships’ permission, I wilt 
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just say a fewwords upon thissubject. I 
would venture to remind your Lordships 
that it is not at all a new departure 


having these staircases at Westminster, ° 
The four staircases existed from the: 
earliest times in Westminster Hall. ‘ 


Henry III. put up two flights of stairs, 
and two more were erected at a later 
period to give access to the rooms which 
have now been re-erected under the 
buttresses. All the staircases that are 
put up in Westminster Hall now are 


shown on the old plans that are in 


existence. Notably they will be found 


in a plan which had the Committee’s 


approval, No. 18. To show that this is 
not a new departure there is this curious 
fact. Henry III. cut a doorway at the 
head of a very large flight of stairs. 


Mr. Pearson designed a doorway exactly ° 


in the same place, not knowing that a 


doorway was extant, and when he went 
in and began to put up his doorway he ' 


found the old one which had been built 
up a great many years ago by an archi- 
tect called Searle. He has now opened 
this doorway built by Henry III., a 
doorway from one of the staircases, and 
it now fills its original purpose. I 
think this shows that at all events these 
repairs, or whatever you call them, at 


Westmisster Hall were intended as re- 


productions, and not as a new depar- 


ture. I must repeat once more that all — 


these plans were approved by the Select 
Committee. My noble Friend has 
quoted the opinion of Lord Grimthorpe 
in a very characteristic letter, but I 
must remind the noble Lord that opinion 
with regard to these staircases is not all 
onone side. There is a great deal of 


division upon this subject, and I think as _ 


the noble Lord quoted several opinions 
against these staircases, I ruay be heard 
aleo to quote one or two names which I 
think deserve attention. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, when he was First Commis- 
sioner of Works, had several letters 


from leading architects. Mr. Euan _ 
Christian, then the architect, was at 
first very much against these staircases, | 
but after he had seen them he changed © 
which ~ 
Ithink will command respect, is that of ' 
Mr. Waterhouse, who strongly apperres 
s also 
approves of them, and also Mr. Bloom- 
field. These are only a few names out 
of many who approve of tho staireases. © 


his mind. Another name 


of the staircases. Professor Broo 
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I think I have shown your Lordships 
that opinion is divided, and that itis not, 
as the noble Lord seemed to suggest, all 
ononeside. Finally, my Lords, I would 
say, that on the grounds that these 
repairs have been done according to 
plans approved by the Committee, and 
that Mr. Pearson’s plan restores as 
nearly as possible the old approach to 
the rooms, and forms—I think I may 
say—the best means practicable of 
access to these rooms, the First Com- 
missioner of Works has decided that 
he will not remove these staircases. I 
have only one more question to answer, 
and that is with regard to the arch at 
Constitution Hill. ‘The fact that one 
‘side of the arch appears higher than the 
other has not escaped the notice of the 
First Commissioner of Works. It is 
intended at once to level the front of the 
Constitution Hill side of the arch by the 
workmen of the Office of Works, and we 
have a promise from the Vestry of St. 


' George’s, Hanover Square, that they 


will level the other side in the same 
manner. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, 1 must cay that [ think the very 
discussion that has been raised by my 
noble Friends, who are chiefly respon- 
sible for the taste of this House, does 
illustrate in a very striking manner 
the unadvisability of accepting their 
general suggestions. Now, I do not 
pretend to know whether these stair- 
tases are in consonance with West- 
minster Hall, whether they are 
good or whether they are bad; 
but this I do know—that they were 
arrived at very much by the process 
which my noble Friends would recom- 
mend as an alternate to the present 
method of procedure. The First Com- 
missioner of Works did not act on his 
own responsibility, he acted on the 
advice of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. That, as I under- 
stand, is very much what my noble 
Friend on the Cross Benches (the Earl 
of Wemyss) desires to carry out. Com- 
plaint is made of the unaided responsi- 
bility and power of the First Commis- 
sioner; and my noble Friend wants 
him to be assisted by a Council of taste 
as I understand, whereas it is this very 
method of procedure which has brought 
abont the state of things of which he 
complains. I do not know how this 
Council of taste is to be constituted, but 
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I do not suppose it will be much better 
than a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The House of Commons is, as 
we all know, composed of 670 of the 
most intelligent men in thecountry. A 
Committee of taste chosen from the 
House of Commons would therefore 
imply all that is most desirable from 
that point of view. But, my Lords, 
suppose you went outside the House of 
Commons for a Council to take off 
responsibility from the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. I do not say thatthe 
present is an ideal method, but I venture 
to say this, that it shines in comparison 
with this suggested alternative. ‘I'he 
ordinary First Commissioner is supposed 
to be a man of business, not unversed 
in public affairs, who will takea common- 
sense view of the situation, and get the 
opinion of experts as far ashecan. Ile 
is at full liberty to consult with every 
architect, every man of taste, every 
ingenious person whom he can call to 
mind, or who is willing to make spon- 
taneously suggestions to him. Now let 
us take the alternative. The alternative 
is to establish a Council on the model, I 
suppose, of the Council of India. Well, 
Opinion is not unanimous in praise of 
that Council, and, indeed, I believe Her 
Majesty’s Government are at this mo- 
ment in process of endeavouring to 
reduce it. This Council would, I pre- 
sume, be composed of men of taste. 
Now, we have heard Lord Grimthorpe’s 
letter to-day. I venture to ask what 
would be the position of a First Com- 
missioner in wkose Council Lord Grim- 
thorpe happened to play a not unim- 
portant part? They say that councils 
of war never fight. I venture to think 
that this Council of taste would do 
nothing else. There would be Lord 
Grimthorpe, there would be my noble 
Friends who chiefly inhabit the Cross 
Benches, and who always speak in these 
Debates, and there would finally ‘be the 
dozen architects whom Lord Grim- 
thorpe is so anxious to blow up on the 
very steps of Westminster Hall which 
my noble Friend is so ready to condemn. 
The Office of Works is at present a 
peaceful abode, and has a chance of 
doing’good work ; but I venture to say 
that if the recommendation of my noble 
Friend were adopted, it would become a 
hotbed of turbulent contention from 
which no plan would ever issue, be- 
cause it would be absolutely impossible 
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for the Counci! of taste ever to come to 
a conclusion. 

*Tue Ear, or WEMYSS: I would, 
with your Lordships’ permission, say a 
few words further. I repeat that the 
designs of these staircases were not 
shown. There were plans shown, but 
the designs were not shown. The only 
thing in the shape of a design that was 
shown was the plan of the staircase at 
the end of the hall, but no design what- 
ever was shown to the Committee of 
what is the main subject of offence 
—namely, the staircases in the centre 
of the Hall: Asto the argument that 
it is simply restoring the Hall to its 
original position, I will point out to 
your Lordships plan No. 22, in the Re- 
et of the Committee for 1884-85. 

our Lordships will see that there is, 
no doubt, a doorway, and that doorway 
is in the centre of the Hall, but this one 
is not, which is a material difference. 
Again, there are steps, but what are 
the steps? There are two steps, cer- 
tainly, but not a double flight of steps, 
or anything of that kind. Again, the 
old doorway in the Hall had a Gothic 
ornamentation round it. Therefore, it 
is trifling with your Lordships to say 
that this is simply a restoration of what 
existed before. I have no doubt my 
noble Friend can get architects to back 
up that statement. There are trades 
unions in architecture as in everything 
else, and one architect, as a rule, will 
back up another in questions of this 
kind. As regards models, I am sur- 
prised to hear my noble Friend say that 
they are costly. Any man whois build- 
ing his own house would take good care 
that he had models of almost every- 
thing, small and large, before he went 
on with the building. My noble Friend 
says that the present constitution of the 
Office of Works is perfect. I cannot 
conceive its being worse. Judge them 
‘by their works; judge them by the 
Kensington Gardens. In spite of all 
that has been said, I still think that the 
present system is faulty, and that some- 
thing in the nature of a Council of 
advice should be constituted. 


THE DEBATE ON THE MAR PEER- 


AGE — “HANSARD'S PARLIAMEN- 
TARY DEBATES.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Marquess or LOTHIAN, in 


rising to call attention to the report ' 


The Earl of Rossbery 


{LORDS} 








the Mar Peerage. 


in Hansard’s Debates of a speech 
delivered by the Earl of Mar in this 
House on Monday, Ist July, in which 
report occur references to the conduct of 
certain noble Lords, Members of this 
House, which references were not con- 
tained in the speech as originally deli- 
vered, said: My Lords, perhaps it is 
scarcely necessary that I should do so, but 
I think it would be well that I should 
state, before I make any further remarks 
upon this subject, that I am speaking 
entirely in my private capacity as a 
Member of your Lordships’ House, 
My Lords, the matter upon which I have 
ventured to address your Lordships is 
one of considerable delicacy, and I felt 
some hesitation before I placed it upon 
the Notice Paper. It is a matter of 
delicacy, because it must more or less 
bring into question the action of a Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House ; but I feeb 
that the course that has been pursued 
by the noble Lord to whom the notice 
refers has been so very inconvenient, so 
very prejudicial to the reputation of 
your Lordships’ House, and—quite un- 
intentionally no doubt—tends to act 
with such extreme unfairness and in- 
justice upon certain Members of the 
House, that I thought I should not be 
fulfilling my duty if I did not bring the 
matter under your Lordships’ considera- 
tion. In any remarks whichI may have 
to make, I wish the noble Earl, the 
Earl of Mar, who I see is present, clearly 
to understand that I shall make them in 
no spirit of hostility whatever to him, 
and I do not wish to impute to him any 
intention of acting unjustly or unfairly 
toany Members of the House in any 
course which he has thought it right to 
pursue. I may just shortly bring to 
your Lordships’ recollection what hap- 
pened in the course of the Debate on the 
ist July. On that occasion there was a 
Debate in the House on the question of 
the Mar Peerage, and the, noble Earl, 
the Earl of Mar, in support of 
the Resolution of the Karl of 
Galloway, made a speech. In that 
speech, to which I listened very atten- 
tively throughout, I say with the utmost 
confidence there was no reference what- 
ever tomy name. Not only was there 
no reference to my name, but there was 
no reference to the names of the noble 
Lords who appear in the report of the 
speech. My astonishment was consider- 
able when two or three days after the Ist 
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of July my attention was called to a 
report in the Zimes, in which my name 
and the names of the other noble Lords 
occurred as having been mentioned in 
the noble Lord’s speech. Perhaps your 
Lordships may ask why it was that 
immediately on this coming to my notice 
Idid not, when the Debate was fresh in 
your Lordships’ recollection, and when 
the matter could have been more easily 
discussed and dealt with, at once place a 
notice on the Paper of the House; but, 
acting under advice, I thought it was 
better to defer taking any notice of the 
circumstance until the semi-official 
Report had been published in Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates. There 
was another reason why I thought it 
was desirable not to take too hurried 
action in the matter. As we all know, 
there may every now and then be certain 
mistakes and inaccuracies arising from 
speeches being sent to the Reporters’ 
Gallery before they are delivered in the 
House, and there may be certain sen- 
tences in those speeches which are either 
left out or inserted by mistake, and the 
deiiverer of the epeech ‘may not have 
had an opportunity of correcting the 
mistake before it appeared in the papers 
the next morning. But of course if that 
had been the case the noble Lord would 
have had the opportunity of expunging 
anything which he was aware had not 
fallen from him before the report actu- 
ally appeared in Hansard’s Debates, 
because the report of the speech to 
which I am alluding bears an asterisk, 
which shows that it came under the 
personal review of the noble Lord him- 
self. I have already stated to your 
Lordships that there was no mention 
made of my name by the noble Earl in 
the speech he made. Yet in the cor- 
rected speech of the noble Lord I find 
these two passages— 


“Now, my Lords, to-day we are opposed 
chiefly by the few Scotch Peers, who, from the 
beginning, opposed even the rectification of the 
injustice that Lord Kellie was to hold the 
Earldom of Mar limited to males, and vote in 
right of my Earldom that has been acknow- 
ledged to be traced through seven ladies. 
Those Peers, notably Lord Lothian, Lord 
Elphinstone, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and the 
late Duke of Buccleuch, tried to prevent the 
protests made azainst Lord Kellie assuming a 
title the House had ‘not given him being re- 
ceived; and if they could have stopped the 
protests, and could have carried out their 
endeavours, they would to this day have pre- 
vented justice being done to me, and allowed 
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Lord Kellie to continue to vote under the old 
Earldom.” 


And again— 

‘*Those who have supported Lord Kellie’s 
supposed rights with regard to an Earldom of 
Mar since 1875—notably, those noble Lords— 
Lothian, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and the Duke of Buccleuch, with the 
Earl of Selborne, whose action I shall briefly 
recapitulate directly—should have the courage 
of their opinions, and be the first to promote 
investigation into such an attack on the 
decision of the Committee of Privileges.” 
Those are the words that appear in 
Hansard. Now,I think I need scarcely 
assure the noble Earl that I am per- 
fectly willing to stand any amount of 
criticism from him. He may accuse me 
of anything he likes in your Lordships’ 
House; he may accuse me of not having 
the courage of my opinions; he may 
accuse me, perhaps, of having unfairly 
stood in the way of his getting what he 
thinks to be justice in the case of the 
Mar Peerage. He may do that in the 
House or out of the House; but what I 
do object to is that the noble Lord 
should make these accusations not in 
the House, but should make them appear 
as ifthey had been made in the House 
when it is perfectly clear that they were 
not, and, therefore, make it appear that 
they were submitted to without any 
remark whatever, and that I should sit 
in this House and hear insinuations as 
to my motives and conduct without any 
protest whatever, and by implication 
that I accepted those imputations with- 
out any comment ordenial. Now, as I 
said before, Ido not in the least care 
about the noble Lord’s imputations: he 
may make any imputations he may like 
against me, foolish or otherwise, in the 
exercise of his judgment, but I do say 
this, that they should be made when I 
am present, and when I should have an 
opportunity of contradicting them, or 
else that they should be made in such a 
manner that it may be generally undeg- 
stood that I was not present when they 
were made. My Lords, I think there is 
another reason, but not a personal 
reason, why I should venture to bring 
this matter before the House. I think 
it is very derogatory to the Official 
Debates, as reported in Hansard, that 
this kind of alterations and this kind of 
amendments of speeches should be 
allowed to proceed. We all look to 
Hansard’s Debates as a book of reference, 
corrected by noble Lords themselves in 
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very many instances, and we ought to 
be perfectly certain that the speeches as 
they are reported are those delivered in 
the House. I do not know how far it 
may be carried, but in this instance I 
think your Lordships will admit that I 
am perfectly justified in bringing the 
matter before the House. Ofcourse the 
difficulty about this question is, and I 
have felt it very strongly, the difficulty 
of proving a negative; but I have con- 
sulted with two of the noble Lords 
who are mentioned in conjunction with 
me, and I have asked many noble 
Lords who were present during the 
Debate, and no single one of them 
is able to say that the words in Hansard 
were used by the noble Earl. There is 
one thing which makes me absolutely 
certain that those words were not used, 
and that is that the noble Earl has ven- 
tured to introduce the name of the late 
Duke of Buccleuch in connection with 
this Mar Peerage case. Now, all who 
had the privilege of knowing the late 
Duke of Buccleuch know that he was 
absolutely incapable of taking any line 
of conduct except that which he thought 
absolutely right and just. I do protest 
most earnestly against the memory of a 
man who has gone being attacked in 
this way, not in the House, but by the 
noble Lord when correcting a report of 
his speech. I do not wish to pursue the 
subject any further. I have spoken, my 
Lords, simply as a private Member of 
your Lordships’ House, and I hope your 
Lordshigs will not think that I have 
gone too far in calling attention to the 
matter. I leave it to your Lordships 
to say whether you think that the mere 
fact of naving drawn attention to it is 
‘sufficient, or whether you think that any 
further notice should be taken of it. 
For myself, I am perfectly satisfied of 
the fact that I have done my duty in 
calling attention to it, feeling perfectly 
gertain that the noble Earl will, after 
this, be more cautious and more careful 
in the corrections he may make of any 
speech he may address to your Lord- 
ships in the future. 

*Tux Kantor MAR: My Lords, I beg 
to thank the noble Marquess for calling 
attention to this matter, for I am anxious 
not to transgress any rules of this House, 
written or unwritten, though I venture 
to think that I have scarcely done so. I 
am sorry if any slight irregularity in the 
report of my speech should have occurred 


The Marqu’ss «f Lothian 


{LORDS 
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through misadvertence on my part. I 
must explain that, in consequence of the 
Earl of Selborne having opposed Lord 
Galloway’s Motion in a speech of very 
considerable length, introducing many 
assertions which I felt bound to answer 
and refute, the Debate lasted to a late 
hour, and it is possible, of course, that 
in my speech, the time being very short, 
I omitted to say very fully every word 
of the particular observations which 
Lord Lothian complains that I left out, 
though I certainly expressed the sub- 
stance of them, and I meant to say the 
whole of them. Messrs. Hansard, as is 
customary, after the Debate, asked me 
for my notes, and a few days afterwards 
I received from them a printed proof 
for my revision. Now, my Lords, after 


the somewhat long speech which it was. 


my duty to make to your Lordships, I 
found it naturally rather difficult, as all 
your Lordships I venture to say find on 
similar occasions, to recall every word 
said, and I am sure many noble Lords 
present will admit that it frequently 
happens that on revising proofs of 
speeches you may revise them to 
rather a fuller extent, by way of ex- 
planation, than the words actually 
used. On the other hand, as in the 
case of my speech on the Ist instant, the 
printed reports omit some passages that 
are said. That is but natural consider- 
ing the difficulties under which Messrs. 
Hansard labour in this House in conse- 
quence of their representative being 
placed where he cannot hear every word 
spoken. I understand that Messrs. 
Hansard have addressed a letter to the 
Marquess of Lothian on the subject of 
their reports in general, and in allusion 
to the Debate on the Mar Peerage they 
say— 

‘‘ Whether the revised speeches accurately 
represented the utterances in the House could 
only be tested by a comparison with the notes 
of a competent shorthand writer placed in a 
position to hear everything.” 

Now, in justification of these remarks 
which the noble Marquess says I did not 
completely state to the House—and I 
have been rather severely taken to task 
for those remarks appearing in print— 
it is my duty to make an explanation, 
which I will do in as brief terms as 
possible. These noble Lords, Lord 
Lothian, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Bal- 
four, and the late Duke of Buccleuch 
(I am bound to mention his Grace’s 
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name in the matter, but I must say that 
it is a fact known to many Members of 
this House that his Grace was seriously 
misled as to my position, and he com- 
mitted himself to several actions in re- 
gard to the Mar Peerage which he 
otherwise would not have done; that is 
my excuse for introducing the name of 
the late Duke of Buccleuch)—these 
Peers I have named were almost the 
only peers who took action against me 
in the —— 

Tut Duxze or RICHMOND: I rise to 
order. I think the noble Lord is rather 
travelling outside the point. What I 
understood the noble Marquess below 
me to complain of was that in the cor- 
rected version of the speech which the 
noble Earl behind me delivered on the 
occasion of Lord Galloway’s Motion he 
had not then, in his speech in the 
House, mentioned the names of certain 
noble Lords whose names afterwards ap- 
peared in the corrected version in 
Hansard, and it is to that that I under- 
stood the noble Marquess drew attention 
in order to ask the noble Earl behind 
me whether he could expiain how it 
is that there appeared in Hansard the 
names of nobie Lords who had not been 
mentioned whilst he was speaking in the 
House. Now, I think it would be 
irregular for the noble Lord to go into, 
and to travel back upon, the old contro- 
versy, and to enter into an argument as 
to the position taken up by any noble 
Lord in the matter. 

*lue Eart or MAR: My Lords, it is 
very possibie that I did not mention 
the names of these noble Lords who are 
alluded to, individually, but I am per- 
fectly sure that in this House I re- 
ferred in very full terms-to the action 
of these noble Lords, with certain others, 
who were opposed to me. I still think 
that I must trust to the indulgence of 
the House to allow me to explain in a 
very few words the answer I make to 
these charges. [‘‘No, no!”] Iam in 
your Lordships’ hands. I would like 
to say one thing with your Lordships’ 
permission. It is but due to the noble 
Lords—Lord Lothian, Lord Elphinstone, 
and Lord Balfuur—to state that they 
were good enough, two orthree yearsago, 
to express gratification at the recog- 
nition of my rights, and in consequence 
of that it was a great surprise to many 
noble Lords.—[‘‘ Order, order!” } 


{Juny 18, 1889} 
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Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY : I rise 
to order. I think that after what the 
noble Duke has said, tho House is 
entirely of opinion that the noble Earl 
should confine himself to the point 
which has been raised, which is rather 
a serious one, whether this report in 
Hansard was made to show something 
which did not take place in the House. 
He ought not to go beyond that. 

*Tue Eart or MAR: The statement 
in Hansard isvery full indeed, and—I 
will fall back upon what I just said— 
if I left out anything inadvertently, as 
very often happens when speeches are 
made in this House, I explained the 
substance of it, and the greater part of 
my speech was to explain in very full 
terms what had been done by those 
who had acted in opposition to 
my rights, and in support of Lord 
Kellie in his assumption of the title. 
That is really the substance of my 
speech in support of the Earl of 
Galloway’s Motion for the rectification 
of the whole matter. My Lords, I still 
venture to think that I am entitled to 
the indulgence of your Lordships’ House 
to give me an opportunity of explain- 
ing ; but if that is denied me, of course I 
am inthe hands of the House. I must 
again thank the noble Marquess for 
calling attention to the matter, because, 
as fur as I am concerned, the more the 
matter is aired the better in the cause of 
truth and justice. And, my Lords, it js 
but right that I should say, it is but due 
to myself and to my heirs and to all those 
after me to say, that the unprecedented 
and grievous wrong under which I have 
suffered fur so many years should be 
rectified by, if necessary, even an un- 
precedented remedy. 

Tuz PRIME MINISTER anp 
SECRETARY or STATE FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: My Lords, in 
saying what I have to say about this 
matter, I wish to deal with it in thé 
most impersonal way. I feel that there 
is a certain difficulty in noticing the 
particular irregularity that has taken 
place on account of the very anomalous 
position in which our system of re- 
porting stands. If our reporting was 
official, as it is in the French Chamber, 
the matter would have been brought to 
the notice of the House the very next 
day, and would have been corrected by 
order of the House. We still retain the 
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fiction that there is no report.at all, and 
there is, therefore, some difficulty in ex- 
pressing our condemnation of reports 
the existence of which we affect not to 
believe in. But passing that anomaly 
by, I must say that this is the first time 
I ever heard of such a mode of dealing 
with the reports as that which the noble 
Earl behind me has thought fit to take. 
My impression is that the whole world 
knew that when any noble Lord had 
to make a correction of a report sent 
to him, it has always been held a 
matter of duty not to insert anything 
which the speaker did not say. In 
Committees it has happened more than 
once that witnesses having got their 
evidence to correct have inserted a 
large amount of matter which they did 
not give in their evidence, and whenever 
that circumstance has been brought to 
the notice of the Committee, the intruded 
matter has always been struck out. I 
can only repeat that I have never heard 
of a similar thing being done in either 
House of Parliament before. I did not 
think it right to remain silent lest it 
should be thought that the matter was 
of slight moment, or that we were not 
concerned to prevent the repetition of 
such a proceeding in future. I wish to 
state my opinion that it is against the un- 
written custom and law of Parliament ; 
and I earnestly hope that no noble Peer 
may take such a course again. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock» 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, July 18, 1889. 


YORKSHIRE PROVIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY (SPECIAL REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES). 


The Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the Yorkshire 
Provident Insurance Company, to con- 
sider the Special Report of the Select 
Committee on Friendly Societies, and 
to report to the House what action 
should be taken thereon, have con- 
sidered the matters to them referred, 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{COMMONS} 








ort :— 

. Your Committee have had before 
them for examination the shorthand 
notes of the evidence given by Mr. 
Richard Martin before the Friendly 
Societies Committee, with respect to the 
Yorkshire Provident Insurance Com- 
pany, and the books and papers pro- 
duced by him, and also a Letter 
addressed to Sir Herbert Maxwell by 
Mr. Richard Martin, and certain books 
forwarded by Mr. Richard Martin to 
the Clerk to your Committee. 

The Committee, having considered 
the Special Report of the Friendly 
Societies Committee, and the evidence 
and other materials mentioned, are of 
opinion that such evidence, books, 
papers, and documents should be placed 
in the hands of the Public Prosecutor, 
in order that criminal proceedings may 
be instituted against the persons re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
Yorkshire Provident Insurance Oom- 
pany. 

Your Committee, having found in 
the materials before them sufficient 
ground for this recommendation, have 
not thought it right to summon and 
examine Mr. Richard Martin. 

In view of the conclusion at which 
your Committee have arrived, they do 
not think it necessary to make any 
Report upon the question of Privilege 
referred to in the Report of the Select 
Committee on Friendly Societies. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of the 
Proceedings be printed. [No. 262. ] 

Ordered, That the Report be con- 
sidered a Monday next, and be 
printed. [No. 262.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Vice Chamberlain if the 
statement has been brought to his notice 
that, in 1878, 16,250 German sheep, ir 
1879, 5,000 Spanish cattle, and, in 1880, 
1,120 Spanish cattle were sold in the 
Salford Cattle Market; if he is aware 
that, in consequence of the prohibition 
on the landing of Foreign animals in 
the United Kingdom, especially at 
Birkenhead, which is now in force, the 
market has been greatly injured; and, 
whether he will take steps to remove or 
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relax the restrictions upon the importa- 

tion of cattle and sheep from countries 

such as the United States, Spain, and 

Belgium, where, according to good 

information, cattle disease does not now 
revail ? 

Tue VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count Lewisnam, Lewisham): The 
statement is not correct as to German 
sheep. German sheep have been landed 
for slaughter only, or totally prohibited 
since January, 1877. Oattle from Spain 
were not subject to slaughter at the 
ports until June 19, 1881, consequently 
there was nothing to prevent the sale of 
Spanish cattle in Salford Market up to 
that date. With regard to Belgium and 
the United States of America, the infor- 
mation in the possession of the Privy 
Council shows that cattle disease does 
exist in both those countries. And with 
reference to Spain, the Privy Council are 
not satisfied as tothe laws regulating 
the importation of animals into that 
country. Under all these circumstances, 
the Privy Council do not propose at 

resent to make any alteration respect- 
ing the landing of animals from the 
countries named in the hon Gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Is it the fact that 
the importation of cattle to this country 
from foreign countries where the cattle 
disease does not prevail is prohibited 
because there is no prohibition of im- 
portation into those countries from 
countries where the disease does prevail ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: I must ask 
the hon. Member to give notice of that 
question. 


THE BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenaut of Ireland if his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the 
irregularities in the management of the 
Belfast Workhouse had become so 
aumerous and complicated within the 
past eight months that the Guardians 
felt obliged to invoke the aid of the 
Local Government Board to elucidate 
matters by means of a sworn inquiry, 
which was duly held in accordance with 
their expressed wish; is he aware that, 
asthe result of this inquiry, the Local 
Government Board, in a communication 
to the Belfast Board of Guardians, dated 
24th June, 1889, stated that the master 
of the Belfast Workhouse 


{Jury 18, 1889} 
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“ Neglected to look after the issue of food for 
the inmates, which is a very important part of 
his duty; that he certified the storekeeper’s 
accounts without any examination as to their 
correctness ;” 


and that, having regard to the master’s 
disobedience to the orders of the 
Board of Guardians, general inefficiency, 
and neglect, the Local Government Board 
had no longer confidence in him, and 
requested the Guardians to call upon the 
master to resign his position; is it true 
that the Guardians have failed to comply 
with this request from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, although the Guardians do 
not appear to disagree with the finding ; 
and what steps, if any, will be taken to 
give effect to the wishes of the Local 
Government Board ; and is such’ delay, 
as is herein shown, usual in dealing 
with an official who has been declared 
incompetent ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is the case that, in compliance 
with a Resolution of the Board of 
Guardians, the Local Government Board 
instructed an Inspector to make an in- 
quiry into certain irregularities in the 
management of the Belfast Workhouse. 
The result of the inquiry was communi- 
cated to the Guardians on the 24th of © 
June, and the letter of the Board con- 
tained the statement quoted in the 
second paragraph of the letter. The 
Board Local Government Board have 
the matter now under their consider- 
ation, and there will be no delay in 
dealing with it. 


CASE OF MICHAEL LARKIN. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether his attention 
has lately been called to the case of 
Michael Larkin, of Deal Street, Balford, 
on whose behalf a Petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 
June 1888, from which it appears that 
Michael Larkin was convicted at the 
Limerick Quarter Sessions in January, 
1662, on a charge of having uttered a 
base half-crown, aud also on a charge 
of having been previously convicted of 
a similar offence at Cork in 1858, and 
was sentenced to penal servitude for 
life; but it having afterwards trans- 
pired that Larkin was not the man con- 
victed at Cork, and that the evidence 
against him in the Limerick case was 
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much discredited, Larkin received a free 
pardon, after having been more than 
15 years in prison, but got no compen- 
sation for those lost years of his life; 
and, whether, under all the circum- 
stances, he will endeavour to obtain 
some compensation for Larkin? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Michael Lar- 
kin and one McMahon were on 7th 
January, 1862, convicted at Limerick 
Quarter Sessions on the charge of utter- 
ing base coin, and this having been the 
second conviction for this class of 
offence of Larkin he was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. He did not 
subsequently receive a free pardon on 
the ground alleged in this question. 
There was no doubt entertained in 
regard to his previous conviction, nor in 
regard to his guilt on the second occa- 
sion. But it appearing that the Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, when passing 
the sentence of penal servitude for life, 
thought that according to the Prison 
Rules this man would after a poriod of 
years be released, the Government of 
the day decided that as he had served 
15 years in penal servitude the remain- 
der of the sentence should in substance 
be remitted, and he was freed from the 
obligations of conforming to the con- 
’ ditions of his licence. The man was 
properly convicted. That conviction was 
reviewed by successive Governments on 
memcrials submitted by the convict 
while in prison, the decision invariably 
being that the law should take its 
course. And there is no ground what- 
ever for considering the question 
of compensation in the matter. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the attention of the 
Secretary of State has been given to the 
Return presented to the House purpor- 
ting to be a Return of sales and grants 
of land in Western Australia during the 
past ten years, and in particular to 
certain discrepancies of statement on the 
face of the Return; whether he hus 
observed that, while the hon. John 
Forrest, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
who makes the Return, states that the 
total number of acres ‘‘ alienated” was 
1,877,045 up to the end of 1877, and 
during the past ten years only 285,044, 
he gives a record of over 130,000,000 
acres grented under the head of 


Mr. Justin ‘Carthy 


{COMMONS} 
‘“‘ Leases, licences, &c., of Crown lands,. 
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showing rents or instalments of purchase 
money due for 1889,”’ but without indi- 
cating how many of the annual pay- 


ments are rents and how many instal-- 


ments of purchase money; whether the 
Colonial Office has any information as 
to how many of the holdings are leases 
and how many acres have been pur- 
chased on payment by annual 
instalments, and whether he can 
explain the exact meaning in the 
Returns of the word “ alienation ;’’ 
whether the Secretary of State has 
observed that “leases” or “licenses, 
&c.,”” have been granted to individuals. 
or syndicates or banks of blocks of land. 
amounting to many millions of acres, 
and whether any persons or officials who. 
have been in the service of the Govern- 
ment are directly or indirectly interested 
in any of these grants; whether any of 
the Forrests to whom certain of these 
grants have been made are relatives of 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands; if 
so, if he will explain the circumstances. 
under which these grants have been 
made; whether it is correct, as stated in 
the Colonial Office List, that while the 
entire area of Western Australia at 
present under cultivation is 105,582 
acres, and only 2,895 square miles have 
been ‘‘alienated,” 201,904 square 
miles are ‘leased, licensed, &c.,”” while. 
853,203 square miles remain still un- 
occupied; and whether, in view of these. 
facts, he will order an inquiry into the 
manner in which the Government of 
Western Australia has dealt with the 
Crown lands, and in the meantime con- 
sider the propriety of withdrawing the 
Bill for the Government of Western 
Australia until these matters have been 
investigated ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Return as to sales and grants of land 
in Western Australia has been examined, 
and does not appear to contain any dis- 
crepancies of statement. If my hon. 
Friend will refer to the land regula- 
tions printed in OC. 5743, he will find 
information explanatory of the Return. 
and of the mode in which the Crown 
lands are dealt with. As regards the 
second and third paragraphs of his ques- 
tion, although the sales on deferred pay- 
ment are not distinguished from the 
pastoral leases in this Return, it is 
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apparent that the small holdings are 
cases of purchase under deferred pay- 
ment, and the large acreages are pastoral 
leases. It is not understood why, for 
present purposes, it is material to have 
the information in greater detail. 
“ Alienation” is shown in the land re- 
gulations to be used, as elsewhere in 
Australia, in its natural sense to indi- 
cate land sold, or conditionally sold, in 
fee, as distinguished from lands leased 
and resumable by the Crown. With 
respect to the fourth paragraph, it is 
well-known that in Western Australia, 
as in the other Australian colonies, 
‘immense tracts are leased by. persons 
or companies to be used for grazing 
until required for sale in fee, when 
they are resumed without compensa- 
tion. It is not known whether, or how 
far, official persons in Western Austra- 
lia have been or are interested in these 
leases. They are obtained by the first 
applicant, without favour; and in the 
other colonies Government officers have 
not been precluded from having sharesin 
pastoral leases. As regards the filth 
paragraph, some at least of the Forrests 
mentioned are relatives of the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands. One is a well- 
known explorer and land agent, and he 
has the same right as any other person 
to apply fora lease. As regards the 
sixth paragraph, probably the state- 
ment in-the Colonial Office List was 
correct up to date. In regard to lands 
alienated, it is closely in accordance 
with the Return lately presented to the 
House. There is no ground for order- 
ing an inquiry intothe matter in which 
the Colonial Government has dealt with 
the Crown lands, which are managed 
with the utmost publicity, in exact 
accordance with the regulations ap- 
ores by Her Majesty’s Government. 

here are no indications of any abuses 
or mistakes such as should be investi- 
gated before the Responsible Govern- 
ment Bill is passed. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
Perhaps it will be convenient for the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer now the 
further question on the same subject 
which appears on the Paper in my name 
—namely, whether he can state under 
what circumstances large blocks of land 
in Western Australia have been given 
over to single individuals or firms, often 
amounting to several millions of acres 
in each case; whether there has been 


{Jury 18, 1889} 
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anything to prevent banks and individ- 
uals accumulating in their own hands . 
hundreds of separate grants; under 
what rule were lands leased or sold 
previous to the recently promulgated 
rules, and whether some of the large 
grants were made outside of rules with 
the sanction of the Legislative Council 
under Mr. Forrest’s Memorandum, para- 
graph 6; for what terms leases previous 
to the new rules are held, and wher 
they terminate; and, whether there is 
any truth in the assertion that West. 
Australian land leases are renewable 
and practically perpetual ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: In reply to 
the first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question, I have to say that these large 
blocks of land are not granted or given 
over, but leased for pastoral purposes 
under the Land Regulations (No. 56 
and following), printed at page 98 of 
Blue Book 0. 5743. The answer to 
the second paragraph is in the negative. 
The practice throughout Australia has 
been to allow the holding of numerous 
pastoral leases by an individual or com- 
pany. ‘The lands held by the banks 
have no doubt passed into their hands 
through the failure of lessees to re- 
pay advances. As regards the third 
paragraph, such lands were dealt 
with under the previous regulations of 
October 11, 1882, which did not differ 
materially in principle from the present 
regulations. All the large areas of 
land mentioned in the Return are under 
pastoral leases. Grants made under 
Regulation 115 (printed at page 107 of 
C. 5743) have rarely been large. As 
regards the fourth paragraph, leases. 
issued previous to the new rules expire 
on December 31, 1893; that is, for the 
most part they were for about 11 years. 
The assertion referred to in the fifth 
paragraph is unfounded. The form of 
lease printed at page 113 of O. 5743 
contains no provision for renewal, and if. 
expressly stipulates that during the term 
of the lease the Government may sell to: 
any person all or any part of the leased 
lands, and may grant or sell all or any 
part for public purposes. : 

Sim G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
notice that in moving the rejection of 
the Western Australia Constitution Bill 
I will call attention to this subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
In reference to the answer to the second 
question of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
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(Mr. King), may I ask if there is any 
objection to give a supplemental Return 
to show what are and what are not 
Crown lands? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I will en- 
deavour to do so. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF TELEGRAPHS 
IN INDIA. 

Mr. KING: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
any arrangement has yet been made for 
filling up the post of Director General 
of Telegraphs in India, vacated by the 
retirement of Sir a Cappell; and whe- 
ther, in view of the long delay in pro- 
motion in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and the consequent dissatisfaction 
in the service, care will be taken in 
filling up the post to promote to it a 
member of the Indian Telegraph De- 
partment ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Ohatham): Not yet; as Sir A. Cappel, 
who is in this country, only sent in his 
resignation on the Ist of this month. 
There is reason to believe that the 
— Director General will succeed 

im. 


THE OLD RIVER LEA—THE POWDER 
WORKS AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if his 
attention has been called to the serious 
losses the farmers at Waltham Abbey, 
in Essex, have sustained from the fre- 
quent flooding of the land caused by the 
silting up of the Old River Lea which 
forms a part of the Waltham Abbey 
Powder Works property ; and, whether 
the War Office are proposed to dredge 
or straiten the river so as to prevent the 
recurrence of these losses ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
As I have been in the habit of fishing 
at King’s Weir for the last 30 years, 
may I usk whether it is not the fact 
that theriver has been entirely neglected 
by the Government, that it has remained 
entirely undredged, and that the weeds 
are never cut so that whenever there is 
an extra flood the water rises nearly to 
the level of the weir and renders fishing 
impossible ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Complaints as to the floods 


Mr. Childers. 
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keep the River Lea dredged is a part of: 
matters which have been for many 
years in dispute, and the War Depart- 


ment does not admit that the onus lies. - 


upon it to do so, although it would 
benefit equally with other riparian 
owners if joint action to prevent floods 
could be taken. Legislation is probably 
called for; but the Floods Prevention 
Bill of 1881 having failed to become 
law, the Oonservators appear to be 
unable to cope with existing difficulties, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Oon- 
servancy cannot touch this water, be- 
cause it is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and as the Government do not 
touch it, it has gone to the bad. 

Sr H. SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Arising out of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, may I ask if he is not 
aware that the flooding affects the 
Government works almost to the same 
extent as those of the other riparian 
owners? 

*Mn. E. STANHOPE: I have already 
said so, but I dispute that the Govern- 
ment should have the sole liability in 
the matter. 


PIGEON FLYING ON SUNDAYS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to a statement 
that the railway companies in the Black 
Country lend facilities to the sport of 
pigeon flying on Sundays; that boxes, 
containing pigeons, are sent by the 
trains which the stationmaster has to 
open on arrival, liberate the pigeon, 
enter the time on the label, and return 
the box by next train; whether such a 
course is legal; and, whether he can 
devise any means for suppressing this 
unnecessary Sunday labour ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Before the right hon. Gentle» 
man answers the question, I should like 
to ask him whether any harm or cruelty 
results from this sport, and if it would 
not be a great mistake to interfere with 
it ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): My at- 
tention has not beendrawnto this matter, 
and the Board of Trade also inform me 
that they have no cognizance of it. I 
am not aware of any Statute which would 
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make such a practice illegal. I presume 
that this Sunday labour is voluntarily 
undertaken by the stationmasters. I 
do not think that it is so oppressive in 
its nature that the Government would 
be justified in legislating for its sup- 
pression. 


INDIA—DISTRESS IN DIAMOND HAR- 
BOUR SUB-DIVISION OF PEGUNNAHS— 
COLLECTION OF TAXES, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that, inthe Diamond 
Harbour sub-division of the 24 Pegun- 
nahs, Bengal, where the collector, Mr. Bol- 
ton, declares there is no acute distress, 
the Municipal Commissioners of Joy- 
nugger have resolved that the collection 
of taxes up to next December shall be 
realized without the pressure of distress 
warrants upon the people who are actu- 
ally in distress, and are unable to pay; 
and, whether the Secretary of State will 
instruct the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal to institute a special inquiry, in 
order to ascertain whether the Joy- 
nugger Commissioners were justified, 
in view of the collector’s statoment, in 
taking so extreme a course ? 

Sir J. GORST: No information has 
been received from India on the subject. 
There do not appear to the Secretary 
of State to be grounds for instituting an 
inquiry. The matter is one which may 
safely be left in the hands of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the same opinion 
they in reference to the North 

estern Provinces some years ago, and 
that a large number of persons died in 
consequence of no inquiry being made? 

Sir J. GORST: I should like to re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman and the 
House that there are in India regula- 
tions which have been settled after great 
eare and consideration, and that any 
rash interference with them would be 
very likely to lead to disaster. 


DISTRESS IN GANJAM—REMISSION OF 
REVENUE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Madras Government has 
granted any remission of Land Revenue 
in Gaujam to help the ryots to tide over 
the period of scarcity; if so, to what 
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that the principle of remissions have. 
always been recognised and acted upon 
in Madras during a scarcity ? 

Sir J.GORST: The Madras Revenue 
system provides for remission of Land 
Revenue in case of drought. The rule 
will, no doubt be, acted on in Ganjam ; 
but it is too early yet to obtain reliable 
information as to the amount of remis- 
sion granted. 


HOMELESS CATS IN THE METROPOLIS 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
setshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether he is aware that there are 
usually in London a large number of 
homeless cats; if he has any information 
whether the bite or scratch of a cat can 
convey hydrophobia; and, whether, if 
such is the case, he will take care that 
the muzzling order is extended to cats, 
and that the police have instructions to 
arrest and, if necessary, to destroy all 
unmuzzled cats ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I believe, after 
the best inquiry I have been able to 
make, that there are a large number of 
homeless cats in London. I understand 
that the bite or scratch of a rapid cat 
can convey hydrophobia, but happily 
cases of rabies in cats are comparatively 
rare. In the opinion of the authorities 
it is not practicable to muzzle cats, so as 
to prevent them from using their claws 
as well as their teeth. IfI gave the 
police instructions to “ arrest” cats I 
am doubtful if they would find it easy 
or possible to obey my instructions. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Mr. SEALE HAYNE (Devonshire, 
Ashburton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the statistics of building societies and 
thecomments thereon given in this year’s 
‘¢ Whitaker’s Almanack ;”’ whether cer- 
tain building societies continue to grant 
appropriations by lottery-ballot, and to 
re-purchase them, at the expense of their 
members, at about £12 per cent ; whether 
he is aware that this practice has been 
characterized as ‘‘pure gambling” by 
the Assistant Registrar in March 1886, 
and strongly deprecated by the Chief 
Registrar in his Report for 1885 ; 
whether it is true that 199 Starr-Bow- 
kett societies are insolvent, and that 72 
societies mentioned in Mr. Starr’s work 
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on Starr-Bowkettism (April 1883) are| workmen in Woolwich Arsenal and 


not to be found in the Government 
Return to the end of 1886; and, 
whether, having regard to the large in- 
come of these societies (over £700,000), 
he will take any steps to stop the serious 
evil of gambling in appropriations in 
them by putting in force the Lotteries 
Acts? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to 
the first three paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. With regard to the fourth 
paragraph, the annual Return for the 
present year is now being prepared, and 
the precise figures cannot yet be verified ; 
but it is true that a large number of 
Starr-Bowkett Societies show a balance 
deficit in their accounts, especially when 
the amounts expended in the puichase 
of appropriations are excluded as the 
Act of Parliament requires. Many have 
been dissolved, and are, therefore, not 
now included in the Return. I am in- 
formed by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies that the practice extends far 
beyond the Starr-Bowkett Societies, who 
are not by any means the worst offenders 
in this respect. I am advised that it is 
doubtful whether the practice of ballot- 
ing fur appropriations falls within the 
Lotteries Acts. It is a practice of very 
old s‘anding; and I should not think it 
advisable to institute prosecutions against 
these societies, especially as no represen- 
tation has reached me as to any necessity 
for any such interference of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
brightshire): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
will give instructions to Officers com- 
manding ships in the forthcoming Naval 
Manoeuvres, that, subject to the exi- 
gencies of warfare, as little disturbance 
as possible should be made on Sundays? 

Tne FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): Naval operations cannot 
be summarily suspended on the Sunday 
and recommenced next day; but every 
care will be taken to disturb as little as 
is possible the sanctity of the Sabbath. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
Cotoye. HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to usk the Secretary of State for 
War what action he proposes to take on 
the Report of the Select Committee on 


Mr. Seale Rayne 





other Government establishments, en- 
tered from 1861 to 1870, being entitled 
to superannuation ; and, whether, if 
legislation be required to carry out the 
recommendation of the Committee, 
such legislation will be proposed this 
Session ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am sorry 
not to be able as yet to answer the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend. The matter is 
one of considerable importance, and it 
is still under consideration. 


CONTRABAND GOODS. 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, 
N.): Ibeg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is a fact that 
Oustom House officers have instructions 
to pierce with a sharp instrument reels 
of paper imported from abroad on the 
chance of their containing contraband 
goods; whether he is aware that such 
piercing seriously damages the paper 
itself, and renders it useless for the pur- 
pose for which it is imported; and, 
whether, in any case in which no con- 
traband goods are found concealed in 
the paper, the Treasury will undertake 
to make good the loss sustained by the 
importer ? 

* '3x CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have to inform the 
hon. and learned Member that reels of 
paper, in.common with all other goods, 
are subject, for Revenue purposes, to 
Customs examination on importation. 
By the Customs Consolidation Act of 
1876, the duty of unpacking goods for 
the purposes of such examination 
devolves upou the importer; but where, 
as in goods of the kind in question (the 
unrolling of reels of paper at this stage 
being virtually impracticable) he does 
not choose to unpack the goods, the 
examination is made by passing a very 
fine spit between the rolls of paper after 
the outer bands of the package have 
been loosened. Not more, however, 
than one package probably in each con- 
signment is subject to such examination, 
and every precaution is taken by officers 
of Customs to cause the least possible 
damage. Attempts have been made to 
introduce contraband goods into this 
country in packages of goods of a like 
nature to reels of paper, and it is there- 
fore absolutely necessary that a sufficient 


examination should be made to satisfy 
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the officers of Customs. In two instances 
in which application was made, the 
paper was sentin charge to the news- 
paper office for which it was intended, 
and there unrolled in the presence of the 
Customs officers. From the absence of 
complaint the Board of Customs have 
no reason to suppose that serious 
damage has been caused by the exami- 
nation of reels of paper on importation. 
The Crown is not liable to make conm- 
pensation for any damage necessarily 
caused to goods on importation by 
Customs examination. 


BURIAL BY MISTAKE. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Lecal Government Board 
whether his attention has been called to 
the following facts: Mrs. Toop, an in- 
mate of the Whitechapel Infirmary, died 
there on Tuesday last, and her friends 
forthwith made arrangements for the 
funeral; but when the undertaker called 
at the infirmary, a body, which was not 
that of Mrs. Toop, was offered to him ; 
and the friends of the latter, in spite of 
repeated applications, have not been 
able to obtain delivery of her body, 
which, it is understood, has been buried 
by mistake; and, whether he will point 
out to the Guardians of the Whitechapel 
Union that it is their duty to recover the 
body of Mrs. Toop, and hand it over to 
her friends ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wiltshire, Devizes): I have made in- 
quiry as to the case of Mrs. Toop. It 
appears that the deceased died in the 
infirmary of the Whitechapel Union on 
the 9th instant, and the body was the 
same day removed to the mortuary and 
placed in a coffin for interment in ordi- 
nary course. On the 10th instant, the 
relatives of the deceased notified their 
desire to inter the body at their own ex- 
pense, and it was intended that the body 
should be retained in the mortuary for 
removal by them. There were four 
bodies awaiting removal in the mor- 
tuary, and of these, three were for re- 
moval by the contractor tothe guardians. 
In the removal of the three bodies on 
the 11th instant, the officer in charge 
made the unfortunate mistake of causing 
the removal of the body of Mrs. Toop. 
in place of that of one Emily Preston, 
No notification was received by the in- 
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firmary authorities of the mistake, and 
it was not discovered until the friends 
applied for the body. The guardians 
deeply regret the occurrence, and steps 
are being taken by them with the view of 
the exhumation of the body for re-inter- 
ment, ; 

Mr. PICKERSGILL ~— (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): Is it not the fact that the 
authorities of the Ilford Cemetery re- 
ceived an order to inter the body of 
Annie Preston, and under that order 
buried a coffin with a plate having a 
totally different name upon it—namely, 
Emma Toop? 

Mr. LONG: I believe that was so, 
but steps have been taken to remedy 
the mistake, as far as possible. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
cause inquiries to be made as to the 
negligence, or apparent negligence, of 
the authorities at the Ilford Cemetery ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My attention has 
not been called to the matter, which is 
within the Department of the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I presume that 
the regulations under the Burials Act 
come under the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If I have any 
authority in the matter I will cause 
inquiry to be made. 


USIBEPU, 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether 
General Smyth, while in command of 
the British forces in Zululand in 1888, 
presented Usibepu with 30,000 rounds 
of ammunition from the stores of the 
Coast Column ; whether Usibepu there- 
upon raided his neighbours living in 
Ngandawe, on the Bongo, and also two 
tribes of Amatongas, who were subject 
to the Queen of Amatongaland, and in 
no sense concerned in Zululand affairs ; 
and, whether this present of ammuni- 
tion to Usibepu was made with the 
consent of the Zululand civil authori- 
ties ? 

Baroy H. p—E WORMS : Lieutenant- 
General Smyth issued 2,880 (not 30,000) 
rounds of ammunition to Usibepu in 
August, 1888, for purposes of self- 
defence. Usibepu did subsequently 
make a raid upon the two Chiefs referre1 
to in retaliation for some alleged acts of 
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ssion on the part of their people. 

The Chiefs in question, although Tongas 
in race, are regarded as British sub- 
jects and belonging to the political 
system of Zululand. The ammunition 
was issued to Usibepu by the General 
on his own responsibility at a time 
when he was beyond the reach of com- 
munications from the civil authorities. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Does the hon. 
Gentleman approve of the action of 
General Smyth ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I wish also to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
-at the end of last may, Usibepu, though 
charged with murder, was allowed to 
return to his home contrary to the 
advice of Europeans in Zululand well 
acquainted with the state of the country; 
and, whether he can state at whose 
recommendation and upon whose 
responsibility this step was taken ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: As I inti- 
mated to the hon. Member in replying 
to him on the 11th instant, our informa- 
tion is that Usibepu remains at Etchowe; 
but inquiries will be made. 


IRELAND—MR. GILL AND MR. COX. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, 8.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether the 
statement made by Mr. Hamilton, the 
Resident Magistrate at the trial of Mr. 
Gill, M.P., and Mr. Cox, M.P., at 
Drogheda, that— 


‘‘He saw nothing in Police Constable 
Robinson’s evidence to justify the imputation 
of perjury,” 
was not made at the outset of his cross- 
examination, before Mr. Bodkin, the 
defendant’s counsel, had subjected the 
witness to tests the result of which was 
that the magistrates dismissed the 
charge, because they considered the 
evidence of this witness unreliable; 
and, whether a searching inquiry will 
be instituted into the circumstances 
under which this unreliable evidence 
was put forward; and, ifso, what will 
be the nature of the inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the facts are substantially as stated 
in the first paragraph, though I may 
add that it appears that after the con- 
stable’s evidence had terminated, and 
other witnesses had been examined, Mr. 
Bodkin, the defendant’s counsel, re- 
newed the charge of perjury, and the 
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Resident Magistrate told him that he 
thought he should not make that obser- 
vation. The Inspector General will 
make careful inquiry into the matter. 


REGISTRATION OF JOINT STOCK 
LIMITED COMPANIES. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether there is any precedent for 
charging two Stamp Duties in con- 
nection with the Registration of Joint 
Stock Limited Companies ; and, whether 
he can state the amount of duty collected 
during the first six months of the current 
financial year from the new tax in 
excess of his estimate of £110,000 for 
the year ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In reply I have to 
inform the hon. Member that there were 
two duties already so charged before the 
new duty was imposed on the nominal 
capital of a company—namely, a Fee 
Duty upon registration, and a 10s. Stamp 
Duty on the Memorandum of Association. 
During ten montbs in the last financial 
year, the new duty brought in about 
£160,000, as against the Estimate of 
£110,000. The first six months of the 
current financial year have not yet 
expired, but the yield for the first 
quarter has been (approximately) 
£70,000. I fear, however, that I cannot 
look upon this as giving me a hope that 
the total yield for the year will be four 
times that amount, because there has 
been an extraordinary activity during 
the last three months in the promotion 
of companies. No one can say that it 
will be continuous. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SUPPLE.- 
MENTAL ESTIMATES, 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
there are yet any Supplemental Esti- 
mates to be presented this Session; 
when they may be expected; and 
whether sufficient time will be given 
for their consideration before the House 
is asked to vote them; why the Esti- 
mates for compensation to men accused 
of the Edlingham burglary, which was 
understood to have been paid last year, 
has notlyet been presented ; whether there 
will be an Estimate for sums required 
for special works in Ireland, or how 
money is to be raised for that purpose; 
whether the House has heard the 
amount of demands in aid of Cyprus; 
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and, whether it is true that the Govern- 
ment have agreed to pay three-fourths 
of the subsidy for a line of steamers 
between the Canadian Dominion and 
Japan and China; and, if so, when that 
vill be presented for sanction ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
There are a few Supplemental Estimates 
which it will be necessary to present 
this Session. The details of one or two 
of them are not yet finally settled ; but 
they will be presented in sufficient time 
to give hon. Members a full opportunity 
of; considering them. The payment 
made in respect of the Edlingham 
burglary will be included in the Vote 
for repayments to the Civil Contingen- 
cies Fund, which will form one of the 
Supplemental Estimates. I have not 
heard of any Supplemental Estimates 
that will be required for special works 


‘in Ireland, or as an addition to the 


grant in aid for Cyprus. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to the payment of 
three-fourths of a subsidy to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for a service 
to China and Japan wid Vancouver. 
The Treasury Minute respecting the 
contract, and the contraet itself, will be 
laid on the Table either to-night or to- 
morrow. 


CHITTAGONG AND ASSAM RAILWAY. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State has re- 
ceived a Despatch from the Government 
of India on the Chittagong and Assam 
Railway scheme, recommending the 
granting of a concession of land and 
mining rights to a syndicate, such con- 
cession granting 10 square miles of land 
for every mile of railway constructed ; 
whether he will lay a Copy of the 
Despatch in .question, and all Papers 
connected with the subject, upon the 
Table of the House; and, whether, 
before any binding engagements in con- 
nection with the proposed new policy 
are entered into, the House will be 
afforded an opportunity of discussing 
the subject ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The Despatch has 
been received very recently; and the 
Secretary of State is unable at present to 
make any statement on the subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean that there has been 
anew departure of policy in reference 
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to Indian Railways, and that huge 
tracts of land are to be handed over to 
concessionaires in future without any 
expression of opinion on the part of 
this House ? 


[No answer was returned. | 


MAIL FROM DUBLIN TO WATER- 
FORD. 

Mr. RICHARD POWER (Water- 
ford): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is the case that, 
within the seven months ending 30th 
June, 1889, the day mail from Dublin 
to Waterford, by which the greater 
part of the English letters are conveyed, 


has been delayed for some hours on 12 


different occasions owing to the Dublin 
train being late at Kilkenny; whether 
he is aware that these repeated delays 
cause very serious inconvenience to the 
citizens of Waterford ; whether it is the 
case that in March last a deputation, 
consisting of the Mayor of Waterford 
and several citizens, came to London 
specially to present a memorial to him 
on this subject, and to point out that 
there is an alternative route vid Mary- 
borough, by which, at very trifling 
expense to the Post Office, these delays 
might be almost wholly avoided, and 
the mails otherwise accelerated; and, 
whether he can hold out any hope of 
the prayer of this memorial being ac- 
ceded to ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxzs, University of Cambridge): 
Since the 21st February last, when 
letters were addressed by my direction, 
to the Waterford Chamber of Commerce 
and the Harbour Commissioners on this 
subject, the day mail from Dublin to 
Waterford has, I understand, been 
delayed only three times. On each of 
these occasions, the English mails were 
late in arriving in Dublin owing to stress 
of weather, aud though the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany used every effort to make up time 
on the journey vid Carlow to Kilkenny, 
they were unable to secure a connection 
at that station with the train to Water- 
ford. Iam quite alive to the import- 
avce of securing an uninterrupted com- 
munication between Dublin and Water- 
ford, but when the subject was last 
brought under the notice of the Water- 
ford and Central Ireland Railway Com- 
pany, who are the owners of the line 
between Maryborough and Kilkenny, 
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they were unable to afford the necessary 
facilities, except at an expenditure which 
was held not to be warranted. I will, 
however, cause further inquiries to be 
made, with a view, if possible, of secur- 
ing an arrangement on reasonable 
terms. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he is aware 
that the concession to make the Delagoa 
Bay Railway was given to an American 
named Edward M‘Murdo, in 1883, by 
the Portuguese Government, on the 
condition that the concessionaire should 
complete the Railway within four years ; 
that renewed extensions of time having 
been granted, as the concessionaire was 
unable to complete his contract during 
the time fixed by the concession, the 
Portuguese Government began the con- 
struction of the line; that the conces- 
sionaire took over the line from the 
Portuguese Government, but has not 
yet completed it according to the terms 
of the concession ; whether he is aware 
that less than £300,000 has been spent 
in making the Railway by the Company, 
and that the contractor employed by the 
Company has lately had a decision in 
his favour by the Court of Appeal for a 
dalance of about £40,000 spent by him 
in constructing the Railway; whether 
he is aware that the Company is practi- 
cally bankrupt, and the Portuguese 
Government, who began the construction 
of the Railway, are now taking posses- 
sion to finish it in accordance with the 
terms of the concession; and whether 
under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment are remonstrating with the Portu- 
guese Government for their action ? 


*Toze UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fzravsson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
Much of the hon. Member’s question is 
argumentative. Iam not prepared to 
give an opinion on the details referred 
to in it. 


DOVER PIER, FORT. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
the case, as stated in the Standard of 
12th July, that nearly £10,000 is about 
to be spent in connection with the fort 
on D.ver Pier; and if he has any 


Mr. Ratkes 
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objection to state generally the object 
of this expenditure ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is true that 
a large sum is to be spent for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the sub-structure 
of the Dover Pier turret and magazine. 
It is undesirable to enter publicly into 
further particulars, but if the right hon. 
Gentleman will communicate with me 


-he shall have detailed information on 


the subject. 


STATE DIRECTED COLONIZATION. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has observed that 
in some of the replies to Lord Knuts- 
ford’s Circular of the 31st May, 1888, on 
the subject of a scheme for State- 
directed Colonization, it is apparently 
assumed that the scheme has been 
framed by a Joint Committee appointed 
by the two Houses of Parliament, 
whereas, in point of fact, it was framed 
by a body of Peers and Members of the 
House of Commons, not appointed by, 
and having no authority from, Parlia- 
men ¢ itself; and, whether the Secretary 
of State will take steps to remove this 
misapprehension ? 

Baron H. pg WORMS: The Secre- 
tary of State has no reason to think that 


‘| the misapprehension has led any Colo- 


nial Government to consider the scheme 
as having the special authority of Parlia- 
ment; but in any case the right hon. 
Gentleman by calling attention to the 
subject will probably have done all that 
is necessary to remove any misapprehen- 
sion. 


IRELAND—MAIMING CATTLE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
it true that the cattle belonging to 
Florence Sullivan, J. Keane, and 
Timothy Connihan, were injured by 
stabbing recently ; whether these men 
are tenants of Lord Kenmare; whether 
they had paid their rent; and, whether 
any arrests have been made? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that it is 
the case that two cows the property of 
Florence Sullivan, four the property of 
John Keane, and one the property of 
Timothy Connitian were stabbed on the 
night of the 3Jth of June, two of the 
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injuries inflicted. The three persons 
named are tenants of Lord Kenmare’s 
who had paid their rents, which appears 
to have been the motive for the out- 
rages. No arrests have so far been 


made, 
Mr. SEXTON : How long a time is 


it since all associations deemed to be 


dangerous have been suppressed by the 
Irish Government ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 


. Member thinks that we claim to have 


succeeded in putting down all outrages, 
I may state that no such claim has ever 
been made by the Irish Government. 

Srr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): Upon what information does 
the right hon. Gentleman found his 
statement that these cattle were stabbed 
owing to the fact that the tenants to 
whom they belonged had paid their 
rent ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Upon the 
best information I can obtain. 


MR. CONYBEARE, 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is a 
fact that the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare), being a Protestant, had 
himself registered as a Roman Catholic, 
and attended Mass in Derry Gaol ; and, 
whether the prison regulations permit 
any prisoner to choose the religious de- 
nomination under which he shall be 
registered, or whether this is an indul- 
ae extended to political prisoners? 

wish to say that I wrote ‘so-called 
political prisoners.” There are no 
political prisoners in Ireland. 

Mr, SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Before 
the question is answered, I wish to ask 
whether the hon. Gentleman is entitled, 
in putting a question, to assume as a 
fact that which is a matter of argument ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Asa matter of fact, 
I directed that that question should be 
omitted, and it appears onthe Paper by 
inadvertence. Seeing iton the Paper, I 
have allowed it to be put for this reason 
—that the latter part of it seems to be 
& matter of public importance. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: In accord- 
ance with the Speaker’s ruling, I will 
confine my answer to the last paragraph 
of the question. It is open to any pri- 
soner to name on reception the religious 
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denomination under which he is to be 
registered. 


IRISH JURIES. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that at the Mary- 
borough Summer Assizes, on Monday 
the 8tth instant, when two men named 
respectively Lawrence Hickey and Denis 
Connell were indicted for the wilful 
murder of Denis Daly, 27 special jurors, 
24 of whom were Roman Catholics, 
were ordered by the Crown to stand by, 
and that several of the gentlemen so 
ordered entered a strong protest; whe- 
ther the report is true that, after a jury 
had been sworn, consisting of eleven 
Protestants and one Catholic, one of the 
jury, Mr. Smellie, a Protestant, who 
had neither been challenged or ordered 
to stand by, said, in open Court, “I 


‘object to try a man for life on a packed 


jury;” and, whether he will take steps 
to secure that Roman Catholics shall be 
more adequately represented on juries 
in criminal cases in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it is the case that, at the trial 
referred to, 27 special jurors were ordered 
by the Crown to stand aside and that 
20 were challenged on behalf of the 
prisoners. I have no knowledge as to 
the religion of the jurors. I understand 
that some few men protested. The ex- 

lanation of their conduct may perhaps 
5 found in acircular addressed to all 
the special jurors of Queen’s County, 
calling upon them to protest in such a 
manner as would, in the language of 
the circular, ‘‘ most strike the public 
mind, not only in Ireland but in Eng- 
land.” The member of the jury named 
seems to have made the observation 
attributed to him, though it is manifest 
that he subsequently, on hearing the 
evidence, had no doubt as to the guilt. 
of the prisoner, seeing that he found a 
verdict convicting him. No juror will 
be asked to ‘stand by” by reason 
merely of his religious persuasion. 


THE ALLEGED DESERTER THOMPSON. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, under the 
Law of England, a free British Subject 





can be arrested, carried through several 
2D 
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counties, and extradited to a Man-of- 
War, and to martial jurisdiction, with- 
out being brought before a Magistrate 
or subjected to any judicial inquiry; 
whether the police actually did extra- 
dite the young man Thompson in that 
way ; whether they received any reward 
for doing so, and from what source ; 
and, in case their conduct was con- 
trary to law and regulation, whether 
he has taken any steps to obtain the 
punishment of the men concerned ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Thompson was 


not extradited by the police nor was he | 


in their custody. A policeman received 
from the Admiralty a reward of £1 
under 10 and 11 Vic., ¢ 62,8. 9, for 
having given information which led to 
the arrest of Thompson on the charge 
of an offence under the Militia Act, 
for having enlisted while he was a 
deserter from the Navy. As he con- 
' fessed that he was a deserter, he 
was sent under military escort to 
Portsmouth to be tried by the Naval 
Authorities, the wishes of the Admiralty 
having been previously ascertained by 
the commanding officer in accordance 
with the regulation under the Militia 
Act. The police did nothing contrary 
to law. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
there are any Regulations regarding the 
procedure to be followed in summary 
trials under the Naval Discipline Act 
beyond the general instruction, in para- 
graph 678 of the Queen’s Regulations, 
that— 

** All complaints are to be fully investigated 
on the quarter-deck in the presence of the ac- 
cuser and the accused, who, as well as their 
witnesses, are to be heard fully and with im- 
partiality.” 

And whether naval trials are subject to 
such formalities as military trials; who 
was the accuser of the young man 
Thompson sentenced by Captain Wood- 
ward; whether there was any formal 
trial on the quarter-deck, in accordance 
with the Regulation above quoted; 
whether any witnesses were examined 
to prove the charge of desertion, and 
who they were, or whether the only 
evidence was an alleged mark on the 
arm; and, whether, if it appears that 
Captain Woodward did not conduct the 
trial in accordance with the spirit of the 
latest Regulation, the Admiralty pro- 
poses to take any steps in the matter ? 
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*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: There are no 
regulations beyond those named in the 
question which, if properly carried out, 
would appear to be amply sufficient, 
The accuser of Thompson was in this 
case the circumstantial evidence against 
him, confirmed by his own statement 
and action. A formal trial, as required 
by the instructions, was strictly carried 
out in this case by the captain of the 
Duke of Wellington. No witnesses for 
the defence were examined, but had the 
prisoner wished to call any they would 
certainly have been sent for. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Was not the 
trial of this young man before Oaptain 
Woodward ; and was it not the fact 
that no evidence was taken or recorded 
in any way on that occasion ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : Captain 
Woodward complied with the regula- 
tions. Any man who declares himself 
to beadeserter, or who gives out that heis 
adeserter, not being such, is liable to 
imprisonment for 90 days, with hard 
labour. This case, as I have previously 
stated, is a very exceptional one, because 
the boy had chosen deliberately to per- 
sonate a deserter, and that, coupled 
with the fact of his remarkable resem- 
blance to the deserter, misled the 
authorities. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: At the trial on 
the quarter-deck was there any evidenco 
taken to prove that the accused was a 
deserter ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: There were 
documents—a letter from the War Office 
and the statement of the commanding 
officer, together with the statement from 
the police at Derby, to the effect that 
the young man had admitted himself to 
be a deserter. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 
whether a letter from one Department 
to another is evidence at a naval trial 
on which a man can be sent to prison 
for 90 days; and, whether it is not the 
fact that the moment Thompson was 
taken before the captain he stated that 
he was not a deserter, and gave two 
addresses which were never inquired 
into at the time? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester- 
shire, Cirencester): Was any evidence 
taken on oath on the quarter-deck ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: What led 
Captain Woodward into an undoubted 
mistake was the statement of the pri- 
soner that he was a deserter, coupled 
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-with his remarkable resemblance to the 
-description of the actual deserter. 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. COCHRANE - BAILLIE (St. 
‘Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
‘master General whether cards con- 
‘forming in all respects to the regula- 
tions cannot be issued and sold by the 
Post Office, and to which it shall be 
permissible that a halfpenny stamp 
‘should be affixed when transmitted 
through the post? 

*Mr. RAIKES; The hon. Member 
asked on a former occasion whether the 
public might not be allowed to send 
‘through the post with a half-penny 
stamp affixed cards for correspondence 
with which they were to supply them- 
-selves, on condition that such cards con- 
formed in weight, size, &c., to the regu- 
lations laid down for post-cards; and 
in my reply I alluded to the great 
difficulty and friction which would 
arise in enforeing an observance of the 
eondition. I understand he now asks 
whether the Post Office will not itself 
issue and sell such cards, so that any 
‘departure from the regulation size and 
weight may be guarded against. But 
‘the convenience to the public contem- 
plated by the former suggestion would 
scarcely be met by the latter, because if 
persons desirous to use such cards must 
go to a post office to obtain them, they 
may just as well, in the great majority 
-of cases, purchase and use the ordinary 
post-card ? 


INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
—INDIAN OFFICE REPORT UPON 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
‘ington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
India Office Departmental Report on the 
Public Service Commission’s recommen- 
dations has yet been presented; and, if 
‘80, if it can be laid upon the Table of 
the House; and, whether any, and 
what steps have been taken by the 
‘Government of India to carry out the 
recommendations of the Indian Finance 


‘Oommittee in regard to tie Simla 


exodus, and to other portions of the 


State expenditure 7 


*Sir JOHN GORST: The recom- 
mendations of the Public Service Com- 
mission are still under the consideration 


‘of the Secretary of State in Council. 
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No further Papers can be given at 
present. The recommendations of the 
Finance Committee are being deait with 
by the Government of India, who are 
framing regulations, under the Secre- 
tary ofsState’s instructions, in regard to 
the Simla exodur; 

Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: Arising out 
of the answer, I should like to ask 
whether the Papers will be laid on 
the Table of the House in due course 
before action is taken on this Report ? 

Sirk J. GORST: I cannot promise 
that no action will be taken until the 
Papers are laid on the Table of the 
House; but I am sure the Secretary of 
State will desire to give them to the 
House with all speed. 


SUNDAY DELIVERY OF LETTERS IN 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, having re- 
gard to repeated complaints, if he would 
direct that the same number of men 
should be employed to deliver letters on 
Sunday mornings as on ordinary week 
mornings in the City of Limerick, in- 
order to ensure similar early delivery ; 
and, if he would have additional hands 
engaged to relieve the town postmen, 
as is done at present f-r same service 
on alternate Sundays in the Limerick 
postal rural district ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I will inquire re- 
specting the Sunday delivery arrange- 
ments at Limerick, and communicate the 
result to the hon. Member as soon as I 
am in a position todo so. The general 
rules of the service should, of course, be 
followed at Limerick as elsewhere, and 
if itis found that these have been de- 
parted from either as regards the time of 
completing the delivery, or as to reliev- 
ing the postmen from Sunday duty, the 
necessary instructions shall be given for 
placing the arrangements upon a proper 
footing. 


DISUSED ARMY CLOTHING. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
was the total sum realised by the sale of 
disused Army clothing during the three 
years from ist June, 1885, to Ist June, 
1888, the period of the latest completed 
contract ; what was the total number of 
individual articles sosold; whether out 
of 350 classes of articles of clothing 
already contracted for in advance for the 
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three years now current, from Ist June, 
1888, to Ist June, 1891, in 116 classes 
alone the following quantities are esti- 
mated by the War Office as likely to 
become disused should the contract as 
hitherto be allowed to run out, namely, 
13,890 forage capes; 173,940 tunics; 
62,760 jackets; 58,530 pantaloons; 
737,424 trousers; 513,630 frocks; 
90,000 leather leggings; 239,550 great 
coats, cloaks, and capes; whether the 
clothing similarly sold in advance in 1885 
included a similar number of articles, 
and whether it was all sold in one or at 
most two lots; and, if so, what was the 
amount realised by each; whether, if 
there were two contracts, both were 
given to the same firm; whether, in ad- 
. dition to any real competition being 
practically precluded eby the magnitude 
of the contract, this enormous quantity of 
clothing was also sold on speculation, ten- 
ders being asked for and sent in in 1884, 
and the things tendered for being cloth- 
ing which would only actually become 
disused during the long period of the 
three years subsequent to Ist June, 
1885 ;. whether neither the actual things 
sold themselves nor their condition being 
known to either vendor or purchaser at 
the time of contract a fair price is ob- 
tained, or adequate security taken that 
serviceable and even new clothing is not 
fraudulently disposed of as old or bad; 
whether, moreover, out of 350 classes of 
clothing specified in the War Office form 
of tender, some 230 have not even the 
quantity for sale even estimated by the 
War Office ; and, whether he will use his 
right to terminate such an arrangement 
by giving six months’ notice, and afford 
Volunteers, bands, and working men, 
who now buy these things at third or 
fourth hand, an opportunity of pur- 
chasing direct in their own localities and 
in small lots, and of purchasing not on 
speculation but articles already actually 
disused and-capable of being inspected. 
Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Accounts are made 
up to the 31st of March, and the sum 
realized for the three years to the 31st 
of March, 1888, was £136,205, including 
boots. The total classes to be disposed 
of are 354, of which Mr. Moses can 
claim 298 under his;contract. The re- 
mainder refer to articles of value not 
exceeding 3d., which can, be disposed 
of at the discretion of commanding 


Mr. Hanbury 
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officers. The numbers of the severa: 
articles as estimated for sale are sub- 
stantially as stated in the question. The- 
sales in 1885 were in one contract. 
Every effort was made to secure com- 
petition, and the contract cannot be 
described as speculative, seeing that the 
condition of time-worn clothing is well. 
known and every possible precaution is- 
taken to get as much wear as possible 
out of the clothing before it is sold, 
commanding officers being held respon-. 
sible that this condition is complied with. 
Special regulations have recently been 
issued on this subject to commanding, 
officers which I shall be happy to show 
my hon. Friend. The quantities are not. 
estimated for 136 of the classes, but the 
quantities are very small. My hon. 
Frjend must remember that the special 
object of these transactions is to obtain. 
for the benefit of the Army Estimates 
as large a sum of money as possible ;. 
and as I have reason to think that 
money would be lost to a considerable. 
amount by terminating the present con- 
tract Iam not prepared to take such a 
step. When, however, the question of 
a new contract has to be considered we. 
shall call for tenders for one contract as. 
now, and, as an alternative, for a divided. 
contract, either by districts or in some. 
other way. 


STATE-AIDED EDUCATION IN THE 

~ PARISH OF LLANGAR., 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask. 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that the number of children of 
school age in the parish of Llangar, 
Couuty of Merioneth, is 193; and that, 
although five-sixths of these are children 
of Nonconformists, the only State-aided. 
school in the parish is owned and 
managed by the society for teaching the- 
children of the poor in the principles of 
the Church of England, which, up to 
April 1887, was maintained by the volun- 
tary rate; is he aware that, on 30th. 
May 1887, 60 children of parents who 
refused to pay the voluntary rate were: 
expelled from the school, and that, since 


June 1887, the average attendance at: . 


this school has been about 30; can he 
explain why the Education Department. 
has refused to sanction the use of the 
only room in the village for a temporary 
school for the expelled children, or to 
allow the School Board elected in August. 
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1887 to levy any rate for providing a 
new school; and, whether the Education 
Department has yet sanctioned the new 
school built by voluntary subscription, 
and according to plans submitted to, 
and approved by, the Department. 

*THE 
COUNCIL ror EDUCATION (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxz, Kent, Dartford): The facts 
as to elementary education in this parish 
are not accurately stated in the question. 
Sufficient accommodation is provided in 
the Cynwyd National School, which is 
in the parish, and in other schools in 
adjoining districts. Cynwyd National 
School is conducted as a public elemen- 
tary school, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Elementary Education 
Met, 1870, and with the requirements 
of the code. The resolution of the 
managers under which certain children 
are excluded from Oynwyd National 
School on 30th May, 1877, was re- 
scinded within a month of that date. 
The Education Department frefuse to 
sanction the use of a room in Llangar 
for a temporary school on the ground 
that such room was quite unfit for the 
purpose. The refusal to sanction a loan 
for a new board school was the necessary 
consequence of the inability of the school 
board to prove that additional accom- 
modation was required for the district. 
‘The Department have approved plans for 
the erection of a new school by volun- 
tary effort; but, in accordance with 
their invariable practice, they cannot 
promise annual grants to such school 
until'it is actually open under a certifi- 
cated teacher. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Is it correct 
that the average attendance at this 
‘school within the last two years has 
been about thirty, -and even after de- 
ducting the twenty-four who go to other 
parishes because the school is sectarian, 
are there not 148 children to be pro- 
vided for in this parish ? 

*Strr W. HART DYKE: What the 
Department has to deal with is the 
‘school accommodation in the district. 
From inquiries they have found that the 
accommodation is sufficient for the 
district. About the actual number 
attending this particular school I do not 
know. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : May I ask 
whether a public elementary school is 
mot bound to receive children without 
any conditions ? 
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*Smr W. HART DYKE: I have already 
stated that this resolution was passed 
and rescinded within a month. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Is it not a fact 
that the only notification of the re- 
seinding came from the Education 
Department itself seven months after- 
wards? 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: According 
to my information the unfortunat, 
resolution was rescinded within a month 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretaryof State forthe 
Colonies whether any complaints have 
been made of French interference with 
the fisheries of Newfoundland ; and, whe- 
ther Korg ey have been made to 
the Colonial Office on this subject by 
both Houses of the Newfoundland 
Legislature ? 

Baron p—E WORMS: I answered that 
question on Tuesday. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE. 

Dr. CLARK : I wish to ask the Lord 
Advocate why the grant under Article 
32 (a) has been withdrawn from Caith- 
ness and Sutherland ? 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson, Bute): No grant is paid 
under Article 32 (a) of the Scotch Code, 
which, on the contrary, contains a limi- 
tation upon the possible amount of grant. 
I presume that the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion relates to a minute of the Scotch 
Education Department which was sub- 
mitted to Parliament removing that 
limitation so far as Caithness and 
Sutherland were concerned. The 
legality of that minute has been ques- 
tioned by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, and all payments to schools in 
these counties in excess of the limit im- 
posed by that article have accordingly 
been suspended until the opinion of the 
law officers has been obtained on the 
point. 

THE DOG MUZZLE. 

Lorp H. BRUCE (Wilts, Chippen- 
ham): I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the German wire muzzle 
is being largely used in London in con- 
sequence of the order that all dogs are 
te he muzzled, and that this muzzle is 
exceedingly liable to slip, when it causes 
great pain to the dog; whether he 
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observed in the scare of 1887 that most 
of these wire muzzles did not fit; that 
some were so loose that they got jammed 
over the dogs’ eyes, and that others were 
so tight that these dumb animals were 
prevented from either eating or lapping ; 
and whether he will appoint a com- 
mittee of sportsmen to investigate the 
matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that he 
has no information whether the facts 
suggested by my noble Friend are 
accurate. He will, however, make in- 
quiry. It would be beyond the province 
of Government to appoint a committee 
of sportsmen to do what every man, 
whether a sportsman or not, has a right 
under the Privy Council order to do for 
himself—namely, to select the form of 
muzzle which may best suit his dog, 
provided always that it is one which 
will prevent the dog from biting and 
will not interfere with its breathing or 
lapping water. There is nothing to 

revent such an inquiry from being made 
; gentlemen acting in their private 
capacity, and I have no doubt that the 
public would gladly avail themselves of 
any suggestions they might offer.if those 
suggestions are valuable. 


COOLIE MARRIAGES IN TRINIDAD. 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
is aware that in Trinidad, in the 
case of numerous marriages between 
Coolie residents, celebrated according to 
the religious rites of the people, but for 
the validity of which it is necessary that 
they should be registered by the civil 
authorities, the registrars have refused 
or neglected thus to make them valid, 
and that in consequence much social 
disorder, often leading to crime, has re- 
sulted; and whether the Government 
will call for a Report on this subject, 
unless it is already sufficiently informed, 
and will in any case insist on a due 
observance of the law as regards Coolie 
marriages by the Local Authorities ? 

Baron H.pze WORMS: Her Majesty’s 
Government is not aware that there has 
been any failure of the Local Author- 
ities in Trinidad to observe the law re- 
lating to coolie marriages, but they 
will call for a Report on the subject. 


Lord H. Bruce 


{COMMONS} 
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NATIVE CULTIVATORS IN TRINIDAD. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether Her Majesty’s 
Government is aware that in Trinidad 
it is the custom in the cocoa plan- 
tations for the Native Authorities to- 
be engaged under six years’ contracts, 
which entitle them to payment only at. 
the end of the six years’ when the trees. 
have reached maturity, the payment. 
then being for the number of trees 
that bear fruit, and that this arrange- 
ment resolves itself into a form of 
slavery, causing unnecessary hardship. 
to the cultivators if they remain on the. 
estates where they have taken service, 
and serious loss to them if they go 
elsewhere before their term of six years 
is concluded ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will call for a Report on the. 
subject, and direct the introduction in, 
the Trinidad Legislature of such pro- 
posals for a change in the law as will 
protect the native cultivators from ex- 
tortion and injustice in this respect ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: A custom 
has prevailed for many years in. 
Trinidad for contracts to be made for 
the plantation of land with cocoa, in. 
consideration of the contractor oecupy- 
ing the land for six years, and being 
paid by the owner at the end of the- 
term a certain sum for every tree 
plantad by him which is in full bearing. 
Complaints have heen recently made: 
that this system has, in some instances, 
caused hardship to the contractors ; but. 
it does not appear to be in any sense a. 
form of slavery. A Bill to amend the 
law on the subject has been recently 
introduced in the Colonial Legislature 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
State. 


GRANTS OF LAND IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire,. 
8.W., Leigh): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther his attention has been called to an. 
article in the Daily News of the 12th 
instant, which states that in ‘‘ Western 
Australia 1,877,015 acres of land have 
been sold, the average price being 10s. 
per acre,” and that ‘one man has 
leased 3,614,325 acres, and the pay- 
ment of one of his lots of 1,000,000 
acres for the year is £250, and for 
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another of 700,000 £170; whether he 
will inform the House on what terms 
those leases were granted, and whether 
individuals or companies are allowed to 

urchase unlimited quantities of land 
in the Colony ; and, whether the mines 
and minerals are included in the land 
sold ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: I have seen 
that article, and am not aware that it is 
incorrect. The official Report prefixed 
to the Parliamentary Paper [O—5753], 
lately circulated, gives the amount of 
land sold as 1,877,045 acres, generally 
at the price of 10s. per acre. With 
regard to the land leased—as the whole 
can be resumed whenever required for 
sale or any public purpose—it isa great 
advantage to the Colonial Revenue to 
receive for its temporary use the rents 
mentioned, which represent the full 
value of the land under the conditions 
of its tenure. The second paragraph 
of the question has been fully answered 
in my reply to hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy. Asregards the third paragraph, 
gold, silver, and precious medals are 
reserved to the Crown in the grants of 
land sold. See page 107 of [O—5743]. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT: Are there 
any conditions on the granting of leases 
for the erection of homesteads on any 
part of the land ? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: All the condi- 
tions with regard to letting and sale of 
land are found fully set out in the paper 
to which I have referred. 


HALFPENNY POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is the practice to 
charge the public for impressing half- 
penny stamps on their own sheets of 
cardboard; whether the fee for doing 
this work was ls. 6d. for every quire 
six months ago; whether the rate has 
now been raised to 2s. 6d.; whether the 
former rate defrayed the expenses of 
the work done; whether there is any 
objection to the public putting half- 
penny stamps on their own postcards, 
as is the practice in France, Germany, 
and Italy ; whether he is aware that no 
evidence beyond the mere statement of 
the Secretary of the Post Office was 
given before the Select Committee on 
the Revenue Estimates last year that 
there is a loss on the halfpenny postage 
business; and, whether he has any 
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documentary evidence to show there is a 
loss op the halfpenny postal business of 
the British Post Office? 

*Mr. RAIKES: If the hon. Member 
will refer to the Reports of the answers 
to questions in this House he will find 
that my hon. Friend the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on the 9th inst., answered 
the first four of the questions which he 
has now addressed to me, and I beg to 
refer him to that answer. As regards 
question No. 5, that also has been 
answered by me on the 27th ult., and I 
would refer the hon. Member to that 
answer as well as to the answer which 
I have just given. As regards the 
remaining questions, I would remind 
the hon. Member that the Select Com- 
mittee to which he alludes adopted the 
opinion that there is a loss on the half- 
penny business of the Post Office, and 
embodied it in paragraph 34 of the 
draft Report which was passed un- 
challenged by the hon. Member himself, 
who sat on the Committee. I am not 
prepared to depart from that opinion, in 
which I also concurred, 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE REPORT. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if it is by inten- 
tion that the annual Reports of the 
Superintendents have been omitted from 
the Metropolitan Police Report this 


year? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: I am in- 
formed by the Oommissioner . that 


the omission of the Reports of the 
Superintendents from his annual Re- 
port was intentional, and under his. 
orders. It appeared to the Commis- 
sioner desirable to omit these Reports, 
because they are merely the suggestions. 
of subordinate officers, the printing of 
which involves considerable expense, 
while the Report should contain the 
conclusions of the Chief Commissioner 
himself, based upon all the information 
he receives, and issued on his responsi- 
bility. 


THE WHITECHAPEL MURDERS. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
whether he will offer a substantial 
reward, accompanied by a free pardon, 
to anyone not in the police force and not 
the actual perpetrator of the recent 
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crime in Whitechapel who will give 
such information as will lead to, the 
conviction of the murderer; and whe- 
ther he will sufficiently increase the 
number of detectives so as to prevent, 
if possible, further atrocities in East 
London ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have con- 
sulted the Commissioner of Police, and 
he informs me that he has no reason to 
believe that the offer of a reward now 
would be productive of any good result, 
and he does not recommend any depar- 
ture from the policy resolved on last 
year, and fully explained by me to the 
House. Since the occurrence of the 
outrages in the East End, a large num- 
ber of men in plain clothes have been 
employed there, and I yesterday sanc- 
tioned an arrangement for still further 
increasing the number of detectives 
available for duty in Whitechapel. 


SALE OF DISUSED ADMIRALTY 
STORES. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty why, at 
the periodical sales by auction of dis- 
used Admiralty stores at Deptford, ‘‘ the 
garments sold are in many instances 
nearly new,” and ‘in excellent condi- 
tion,” as stated by the Army Director 
of Contracts in a recent Departmental 
Report ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: No garments are 
sold at the periodical auction sales of 
disused Admiralty stores that can be 
described as in many cases nearly new. 
All the articles are, before being offered 
at auction, carefully examined and 
condemned bya competent board of 
survey, and the auctioneers inform me 
none of them could be deemed as being 
in excellent condition. 


THE GOVERNOR OF IPSWICH GAOL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department by whom the Treasury 
Solicitor was directed to defend an action 
brought against the Governor of 
Ipswich Gaol in respect of indignities 
inflicted on an untried prisoner, in which 
action, at Suffolk Assizes on Friday last, 
the jury awarded the plaintiff £75 
damages; and, what is the total amount 
which will have to be paid out of public 
money in respect of this action ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Treasury 
Solicitor was directed to defend this 


Mr. Montagu 
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action by me on the recommendation of 
the Prison Commissioners in accordance 
with the usual practice when an action 
is brought against a public servant for 
acts done in the execution of his office. 
The question whether any public money 
will be paid in respect of this action de- 

ends upon the decision which the 
Sranncian may come to, upon the advice 
of the Home Office, after considering 
the evidence and all the circumstances 
of the case. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what is the exact number of Civil Ser- 
vice writers who were registered prior 
to the 12th February, 1876, at present on 
the register of the Civil Service Com- 
mission ? 


Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member > 


has, I think, forgotten that this question 
appeared in the hon. Member’s name on 
the 20th May last, and was then 
answered. 


NATURALIZED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General if it is the case that, 
while a British subject can hold landed 
property in Gibraltar, a naturalized 
British subject, if naturalized in the 
United Kingdom, is debarred. from this 
privilege; and, if so, whether there is 
any good reason for the distinction ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): In Gib- 
raltar and many other Colonies aliens are 
precluded by the local law from holding 
land, and they are not relieved from 
this desirability by being naturalized 
in the United Kingdom. There are in 
many cases good reasons why this dis- 
tinction should be maintained. 


TRANSFERRED DISTRICTS IN WALES. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford): 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
with reference to portions of the parishes 
of Llangattock and Llangunnidr which 
have been hitherto within the geographi- 
cal county of Brecknock, but which, 
under Section 50 of the ‘The Local 
Government Act, 1888,’’ have been 
transferred to the administrative County 
of Monmouth as being within the urban 
sanitary districts of Ebbw Vale, Rhym- 
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ney, and Tredegar, in that county, and 
which in consequence have been since 
April last under the care of the Mon- 
mouthshire police, whether for the 
purposes’ of magisterial jurisdiction 
‘thes@ ‘districts so transferred are 
still:to-be considered as forming part of 
the petty: sessional division of Bryn- 
mawr, to which they formerly belonged, 
in the County ‘of Brecknock, or whether 
they have now become’ part of the petty 
sessional . division to ‘which they are 
adjacent in the County of Monmouth ? 
Sm R. WEBSTER: I am informed 
that prior to the passing of the Local 
‘Government Act, 1888, the urban sani- 
tary districts referred to were situate in 
more than one county, and that as the 
larger part of the population of each 
was in the County of Monmouth, under 
the provisions of Sections 50 (2) and 59 
(2) of the Act of 1888, the whole of each 
district became part of the County of 


Monmouth for the purposes of the Act. 


There is nothing in the Act as I read it 
to annex them to any particular petty 
sessional division, but as it is desirable 
that this should be done as soon as 
possible, the justices can make arrange- 
ments under 9 George 1V., c. 43, 6 and 
7 William IV., c. 121, and 22 and 23 
Vict, c. 65. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. BR., 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he can state 
when the remaining Votes in Class II. 
will be taken. 

Toe FIRST LORD oF. tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, 
Strand, Westminster): I am not in a 
position to say when these Votes will be 
taken; but there is an understanding 
that due notice will be given for those 
interested in the discussion of them. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has considered 
the inconvenience that will be caused to 
Irish Members if the Votes are put off 
until the fag end of the Session. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have no 
wish to do that; but I cannot now state 
on neg day they ‘will be taken next 
‘week. ; 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
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Treasury whether the Government in- 
tend to re-introduce the Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill next Session ; 
and if so, whether they have any inten- 
tion to proceed with it as a Government 
measure ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannotenter . 


into engagements for next Session. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: The right hon. 
Gentleman has made-several statements 
about the Bill this Session and last. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: IfI have done 


80, it is a sufficient reason for not doing 


so again. 


THE COMMITTEE ON ROYAL GRANTS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
report of the proceedings of the Select 
Committee on Royal Grants in the Times 
of yesterday was authorized and accurate; 
and, if not, whether, in view of the in- 


convenience arising from these surrepti-’ 


tious disclosures, care will be taken that 
an authorized and accurate record of the 
proceedings of the Committee is pre- 
served and laid before the House with 
the Report ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman must be quite aware that 
the Report he refers to is not authorized, 
and cannot be aceurate. I regret that 
a report of the proceedings of a Com- 
mittee, to which the Press are not 
admitted, should by any accident in any 
way get into the newspapers. It is 
obvious that no authority whatever can 
be attached to such a report. As to the 
proceedings of the Committee, the 
usual course will be followed. The 
Committee will decide on the Report 
which they desire to present to the 
House, but there is no precedent what- 
ever for a record of the proceedings of 
the Committee being given to the House. 
And it would be an exceedingly incon- 
venient course if any departure from 
precedent were made in the publication 
of the Report of this Committee or any 
other. I believe that it is of the greatest 


importance that hon. Members in Com-’ 


mittees should be able to express their 
opinions with perfect freedom and con- 
fidence, such as has hitherto prevailed 
in Committees of this House. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS: When may we 
expect the Report of the Committee ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Committee 
has not yet completed its deliberations, 
but I hope it may finish its labours to- 
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morrow. In that case the Report will 
be brought up to-morrow and considered 
on Monday. 


REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Sm RICHARD PAGET: I wish to 
ask the Vice Chamberlain whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that, in the United States of America, 
the practice prevails of circulating 
gratuitously a large number of copies 
of the Scientific Reports presented from 
time to time by the Department of 
Agriculture; whether he has observed 
that the Annual Report of the Agricul- 
tural Department (Privy Council Office) 
on the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
for the year 1888, containing an unusual 
amount of scientific information, is 
priced at 7s. 9d.; and, whether, in view 
of the prohibitory price above-men- 
tioned, as well as of the evident advan- 
tages which would ensue from making 
this Annual Report generally known, 
he will be good enough to state to the 
House if arrangements can be made to 
ensure its gratuitous circulation to all 
the Veterinary Inspectors of the various 
Local Authorities in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland ? 


Viscount LEWISHAM: The Privy 
Council already distribute a large num- 
ber of copies of the Annual Report 
gratuitously—namely, to all the Local 
Authorities in the country, to all the 
Inspectors of the Privy Council, to 
several scientific institutions, and to 
some of the well-known scientists at 
home and abroad. To send copies to 
all the Veterinary Inspectors in Great 
Britain and Ireland would entail a con- 
siderable cost, which would require the 
special sanction of the Treasury. 


THE WEST LONDON COMMERCIAL 
BANK. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask Mr. Solicitor General whether his 
attention has been called to the action 
of the Liquidator of the West London 
Commercial Bank in instituting civil 
proceedings against the Directors of that 
Bank; and, whether there is any means 
of preventing the cost of sych proceed- 
ings being borne by those who have 
already suffered heavily by the failure 
of the Bank? 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Sir R. WEBSTER: The Solicitor 
General has communicated with the 
liquidator of the West London Com- 
mercial Bank upon the subject referred 
to in the question of my hon. and 
learned Friend, and finds that a divi- 
dend of 14s. 6d. in the £1 has already 
been paid on the admitted claims, and 
that there is reason to believe that pro- 
ceedings against the Directors will 


result in a further substantial payment: 


being made to the creditors. Those 
proceedings were authorized by the 
Court, which was satisfied, upon evi- 


dence produced before it, that there was. 


good ground for their institution, and 
that they would probably be of advan- 
tage to those whose interests my hon. 
and learned Friend desires to serve. 


SCHEMES OF THE CHARITY COM- 
MISSION. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the honourable Member for Pen- 
rith, as representing the Charity Com- 
missioners, whether the Charity Com- 


missioners expect to be able to complete. 


the preparation anc. publication of the 
schemes to be prepared by them under 
“The City of London Parochial 


Charities Act, 1883,” before the 31st of 


Decemter in the present year, when 
their powers under that Act expire; or, 
if not, whether they propose to request 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
a Bill for prolonging their powers for 
another year; and, when the principal 


scheme or schemes to be issued under: 


the Act are likely to be published by the 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 


expect to be able to complete the: 


preparation and publication of most 
of the schemes under the Act before 


December ' 31 in the present year,. 


but the procedure prescribed by the 
Act in connection with the estab- 
lishment of schemes after publication 
will require the continuance of their 
powers for a limited time, and the Com- 


missioners therefore propose to request. 


the Government to prolong their powers. 
It is hoped that the principal scheme 


may be published within the next two. 


months. 


Mr. BRYCE: Does the First Lord: 
of the Treasury intend to bring in a Bilb- 


for prolonging the powers of the Com- 
missioners ? 

















The Parachute 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall take 
such steps as are necessary for the pur- 
pose. Probably an additional schedule 
to the Expiring Laws Continuance Act 
will be sufficient. 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE DERVISHES. 


Mr. CHILDERS : The House would 
feel much obliged if the Secretary of 
State for War would say if he has re- 
ceived any further information to-day or 
recently from Egypt. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir Francis 
Grenfell telegraphed on the 16th that 
he had that morning sent a proclama- 
tion to the Dervish camp, addressed to 
N’jumi and three principal Emirs, call- 
ing on them to surrender. The pro- 
clamation was read to the people, and 
this morning N’jumi’s answer has been 
received. After the usual salutations, 
he says :— 

‘* Your force is nothing to me, and my goal 
is not Bimban, as you think, but the world 
which I am to convert. All who surrender to 
me I can protect. Your letters have been sent 
to the Khalifah to answer. I cannot stop now. 
Take my advice and surrender. Remember 
Hicks and Gordon, and what little good their 
armies availed them.’’ 


The Sirdar also adds that— 


‘‘ Distress in the Dervish camp is exaggerated, 
fighting men taken being apparently well fed, 
but camp followers, women, and slaves come in 
exhausted and emaciated. ‘here is no suffer- 
ing ufter they join us. There are complete 
i peed for rationing, which are working 
well,” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Will the 

right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury inform the House what is 
to be the business to-morrow, and what 
will be the probable business on Mon- 
day ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We hope to 
take the second reading of the Tithe 
Rent Charge Bil! this evening, and I 
am afraid there will be no time then 
for proceeding with the Universities 
(Scotland) Bill. We shall proceed with 
that Bill therefore to-morrow; and with 
the other Orders which stand on the 
Paper for to-day. In the event of any 
time remaining to-morrow we shall pro- 
ceed with Class III. of Supply. On 
Monday. the consideration of the Scotch 
Local Government Bill ‘stands on the 
Paper, and I hope the House will be 
able to proceed with it. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he his aware that the Scotch 
Local Government Bill has been greatly 
altered in substance and in form in 
Committee, so much so as to be almost 
indistinguishable? The reprinted Bill 
has not yet been delivered, and so there 
will be no time for obtaining the views 
of Scotch people interested ‘in the Bill 
before Monday. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am informed 
by my right hon. Friend that copies of 
the Bill will be in the Bill Office thie 
afternoon. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
They are not there yet. 

Mr. RITCHIE: They are there now. 


THE MANCZUVRES BEFORE THE 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: I desire to. 
ask the Secretary of State for War a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, whether it will 
be possible to afford any facilities to 
Members of Parliament for witnessing 
the review at Aldershot which is to take- 
place before the Emperor of Germany ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is proposed 
that the operations which are to take 
place at Aldershot on August 7, in the- 
presence of the Emperor of Germany, 
should partake of the nature of man- 
cuvres rather than of an ordinary 
review. Any Member of the House 
who desires to witness these will pro- 
bably find that the best means of doing 
will be in carriages or on horseback. 
From the nature of the operations, it is 
obvious that it will not be possible to 
erect stands or enclosures. But I shall 
be glad to give very shortly all neces- 
sary information as to time and place. 


THE PARACHUTE ACCIDENT. 


Mr. LAWSON: I desire to put a 
question to the Home Secretary of which . 
T have not been able to give him notice 
—whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that a man named Lennox 
was killed at Alexandra Park, Man- 
chester, in a balloon ascent made for 
the purpose of a parachute exhibition ; 
whether no inquiry is to be made into 
the circumstances, and whether he s 
still determined that no action shall be- 
taken by the Home Department in re- 
gard to these performances ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask the 
thon. Gentleman to give notice of the 
question. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF THE REPORT 
‘OF THE ROYAL GRANTS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. STOREY : Is the programme the 
tight hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury mapped out subject to the 
-eonsideration of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Royal Grants, or does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to take the 
consideration of the measures he has 
a#amed first ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Report of 
the Committee and the action the House 
may take on it will undoubtedly have 

recedence over other business. 

_ Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman not aware that 
a considerable number of Scottish Mem- 
-bers.have made arrangements to leave 
London to-morrow to take part in an 
interesting ceremony in Edinburgh? In 
those circumstances, and in order to 
prevent the greatest possible inconveni- 
ence to Members on this side of the 
House, will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the propriety of not taking 
the Universities Bill as the first Order 
on Monday, especially as it ought not to 
‘be impossible on that day to take both 
the Universities Bill and the Local 
‘Government Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
‘be necessary to take the Local Govern- 
ment Bill on Monday; but I accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Member, that 
‘there appears to be a prospect of the 
early disposal of those two important 
measures; and, therefore, to meet the 
convenience of Scottish Members, the 
‘Universities Bill will be placed second 
-on Monday. 

_*Mr. CHILDERS: What are the 
intentions of the Government with 
respect to the Sugar Convention Bill ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I have already 
stated that I do not think it necessary to 
make arrangements at this period of 
‘the Session in order to give time before 
12 o’clock for the Sugar Convention 
Bill. But ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends think it necessary that 
any discussion should take place on the 
Motion that the Order be discharged, I 
will postpone the Bill to a future day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Will Supply be the first Order for to- 
amorrow 
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*Mz. W. H. SMITH: There are 
several Orders on the Paper which the 
Government are anxious to advance, 
For instance, there are the Factors Bill, 
the Light Railways (Ireland) Bill, 
Lunacy Acts (Amendment) Bill, Coinage 
(Light Gold) Bill, and one or two other 
measures which ought to take prece- 
dence. 

Mr. STOREY : Is the Light Rail- 
ways (Ireland) Bill now to take prece- 
dence of the Drainage Bills? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 


Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: When does 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to 
take the Council of India Bill which has 
been placed on the Paper for this even- 
ing ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope it may 
be possible to take the Bill either to- 
night or to-morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have the Govern- 
ment got rid of all desire to advance the 
Merchant Shipping (Tonnage) Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly not. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow the Committee 
to make further Progress with the Welsh 
Education Bill to-night ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope we may 
be able to do so. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the Under 
Secretary for India consent to give the 
Return I propose to move for in refer- 
ence to distress in East India, Patna, 
&c., as an unopposed Return ? 

Sir J. GORST: I am sorry that I 
cannot undertake to give the Return 
asked for; but in the Recess I will 
obtain full information from India, and 
lay it on the Table next Session. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: When may we 
expect the Report of the Royal Grants 
Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Committee 
has not yet completed its deliberations ; 
but I hope it may finish its labours to- 
morrow. In that case the Report will 
be brought up to-morrow and considered 
on Monday. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled’ 


‘¢ An Act to enable Her Majesty to assent 
to a Bill for conferring a Constitution 
on Western Australia.” 
Australia Constitution Bill [ Lords]. 
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MOTION. 


—_o——_ 
POOR LAW BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ritchie, Bill to amend the 
Law respecting children in workhouses, 
and respecting the borrowing of Money by 
Guardians and Managers of District Schools, 
and respecting the Managers of the Metropoli- 
tan Asylum District, ordered to be - brought in 
by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Long. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 338.] 





REVENUE [ALLOWANCES AND STAMP 
DUTY]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to impose, by 
way of composition, a Stamp Duty, at the rate 
of Five Pounds per centum, upon the premiums 


on policies of insurance against accident under 
the provisions of the said Act. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sedis 
TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL (No. 272.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Tuzs SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): In mov- 
ing the Second Reading of this Bill, I do 
not think it will be necessary to detain|the 
House with any lengthened remarks. It 
is, in reality, a small measure, but not- 
withstanding this the Government hope 
it will prove to beauseful one. During 
the present Session, time is wanting to 
introduce and carry through the House 
a measure of a large and far-reaching 
character; and therefore the Govern- 
ment on consideration have determined 
to attempt to pass this small Bill, which 
they are very sensible isnot one which 
can be regarded as dealing with the 
whole of the tithe question. The measure 
deals with a single point, not unimpor- 
tant in itself, in regard to the means and 
method of recovery of tithe rent-charge. 
Until 1836 the mode of recovery of tithe 
in arrears was by judicial process. A 
person might, either by suit in the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, or by suit in a Court 
of Equity, recover any arrears of tithe. 
But after the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed the only remedy left for the 
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recovery of new tithe rent-charge was 
the remedy by distres. Whatever may 
be said for that remedy there is this 
broad objection to it—it is the act of @ 
partyonly. By hisown personally selected: 
agent the party proceeds to recover 
rent-charge by the machinery of dis- 

tress. Such a proceeding as that has. 
necessarily led to some personal conflict 

between the tithe owner and the tithe- 
payer. It has involved in the late 
painful circumstances in Wales the 
employment at no small expense of 
what some hon. Members called emer- 
gency men, engaged by the tithe owner 
himself, chosen by himself, and em- 
ployed by him to make seizure on goods. 
In the view of the Government that is- 
a somewhat antiquated remedy which is 
certaiuly likely to lead to breaches of 
the peace and to personal conflicts be- 
tween the parties. It is a remedy which. 
is peculiarly distasteful to a large class 
of tithe owners—namely, those parochial 
clergy with whom it is a question not. 
only of importance, but almost of pro- 
fessional duty, to be on friendly terms. 
with their parishioners. It appears to 
the Government, therefore, that it would 
be better on all grounds that instead of 
this remedy by the act of a party there 
should be remedy by judicial decision. 
It is better that the tithe owner himself 
should not be judge in his own case, 
and be put to the assertion of his rights 
without any judicial decision. It is. 
better in the public interest also that 
the payment of tithe should be enforced, 

as all other taxes are enforced—by the 
judgment and action of a Court. The 
Act effects nothing else than this. The 
liabilities of owners and occupiers are 
not disturbed in the least by the Bill. 
The limit of two years, as the period. 
within which recovery must be made, is: 
retained; and exactly the same pro- 
perty will be liable for seizure as before. 
Nothing in the Act will alter the 
priority of any tithe rent-charge in rela- 
tion to any other charges upon lands, or 
alter the liability of any occupier or 
owner of lands as between themselves ;: 
and every oceupier will have the same 
right of deducting from the rent pay- 
able by him the amount levied on an 
execution in pursuance of this Act as he 


would have if the amount had been. 


levied by distress. The only change 
made is the substitution of the judicial 





process for the action of the party. The- 
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hon. Member for the Saffron Walden 
Division (Mr. Herbert Gardner) has an 
Amendment on the Paper for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, and I would point out 
to him that, as I have said, the Govern- 
ment do not consider this a complete 
measure. With regard to the other 
hon. Members who have given notice to 
move the rejection of the Bill, I will wait 
until they have stated their objections 
before I deal with them. I wish, how- 
ever, to make an appeal to the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
who has given notice of an Amendment 
to the effect— 


‘* That no measure dealing with the recovery 
of tithes in Wales will be satisfactory which 
does not recognize the devotion of that impost 
to purposes generally acceptable to the Welsh 


people.” 

For the sake of argument I will assume 
that the hon. Member is perfectly right 
in his view that it would be more ac- 
ceptable if tithe were diverted from the 
purposes to which it has been applied 
for many centuries; but surely the hon. 
Gentleman must feel that his Amend- 
ment is totally irrelevant to the measure, 
which does not profess to affect the dis- 
posal of tithe at all, but deals with the 
simple question of making more rational 
and less arbitrary the manner in which 
tithe is collected. Assuming that tithe 
may be devoted to other purposes, a 
good, a safe, and a rational mode of 
recovering it now would be equally good 
and safe and rational in the future. I 
trust, therefore, interesting as the sub- 
ject-matter of the Amendment may be, 
and relevant as it may be when another 
measure is before the House, that the 
question will not be discussed at length 
on the present occasion. As far as I 
can ascertain from Returns which have 
been placed in my hands, the amount 
of tithe for the whole of Wales is 
£274,490; of that sum no less than 
£61,168 belongs to lay impropriators. 
That is their private property, and it 
deserves the protection of the law as 
much as any other private property. 
Then £8,159 belongs to schools and 
colleges ; £137,500 to parochial endow- 
ments; and to clerical impropriators, 
that is to the Kcclesiastical Commis- 
sion, £67,600. Out of the recipients 
of tithe no less than £70,000 in 
round figures goes entirely for the 
purposes of education and national 
improvement and to private persons 


Mr. Matthews 
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who have bought their tithes for 
hard cash and are entitled to have their 
property protected. As to parochial in- 
cumbents, I bave received letters from 
Welsh clergymen which will be of 
interest to many Members. Clergymen, 
because they are unwilling to enter into 
personal conflict with their parishioners, 
have seen themselves deprived of small 
and very often inadequate incomes, and 
their letters indicate a most lamentable 
condition of things. Their children are 
deprived of the means of education, and 
they themselves are stinted of the very 
necessaries of life owing to the unhappy 
differences which prevail in Wales. It 
is very difficult for a clergyman who 
desires to remain on a footing of friendly 
relations with his parishioners to assert 
by his own act the rights which the law 
gives him ; and I hope that the Bill will 
confer some benefit upon this class, as 
well asupon other tithe-owners. I beg 
now to movethe Second Reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I think we have some right to 
complain of the speech of the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has tried to show that the Bill is a 
small and insignificant one; but it is 
certainly, as the House will probably 
see, neither small nor insignificant. We 
have also some right to complain of the 
Government for the manner in which 
this Bill has been brought forward. If 
common rumour is to be believed it 
would appear that the Ctovernment 
merely wish to take the sense of the 
House upon the Second Reading. If that 
is their intention and they are going to 
wilfully waste the time of the House at 
a period of the Session when time is 
all-important, if they contemplate sacri- 
ficing this evening to a merely academic 
and sterile discussion, I hope we shall 
hear no more charges of obstruction 
hurled at our heads either in this House 
or on platforms out of doors by right 
hon. Gendacied who are directly 
responsible for the present loss of 
time. The opponents of the Tithe Bill 
may be divided into several classes. First 
of all, there is a large and increasing 
number who object to tithe on the ground 
that they wished to have a free Church, 
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-who wish for what I may call free trade 
in religion, and who believe that pro- 
‘tection in Church as in commercial mat- 
ters may materially increase the cost 
with heightening the intrinsic value of 
the article; who maintain that it is 
inconsistent, if not unjust, to ask the 
majority to pay for the Church of the 
minority, a Church, moreover, whose 
services they do not accept, and 
whose spiritual comforts they pay 
for but do not enjoy. There is a 
a second class, who think that the 
tithes have been very much diverted 
from their original intention, which was 
tocontribute something to education to as- 
sist the poor, and might, therefore, well 
be applied at the present day to relieve 
theincreasing burdensonland. And there 
is a third class of opponents of tithe, on 
whose behalf I venture very humbly to 
speak, who look upon the question mainly 
from an agricultural point of view. 
They maintain that there has been a 
vast and unforeseen change in agricul- 
ture since the passing of the Tithe 
Commutation Act, 1836. They refer to 
the fact that land is actually passing out 
of cultivation because it is not able to 
pay the tithe levied upon it. Nor could 
it ever have been anticipated that the 
tithe rent-charge would amount to some- 
thing like 50 per cent of the value of the 
land. Ido notthink they'ever foresaw the 
poverty which has fallen upon the wheat- 
growing counties of this country. Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Essex, roughly speak- 
ing, pay tithe rent-charge to the amount 
of something like £700,000 per annum 
—the whole charge being about 
£4,000,000. Therefore, these counties 
are paying at the present moment 
nearly one-fifth of the whole charge in 
this country. These counties, at the 
time this burden was put upon them, 
were the richest in the whole kingdom, 
because they produced the greatest 
amount of wheat in the country; but 
at the present moment they are suffering 
more severely than any other from 
agricultural depression. Now, what is 
the attitude of the Government in 
this matter? In the earlier mea- 
sures which they have brought forward, 
they seemed to retognize that there 
was some kind of grievance on the 
part of the tithe payer, who was the 
occupier, because they brought before 
the Houses of Parliament a Bill in which 
they proposed that the incidence of 
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the tithe should be transferred from the 
occupier to the owner. That Bill has 
been dropped. They hinted, moreover, 
something about a redemption of the 
tithe, which seemed to be a sort of re- 
cognition of some claim on -the part of 
the tithe payer. But the Government’s 
interest in the tithe payer seems to have 
gone smaller’ by degrees, and beauti- 
fully less, until the Bill, which they now 
preseut to the House, is neither more 
nor less than one conceived entirely 
in the interest of the tithe owner, 
and of no one else. I shall ask the 
House to reject this Bill for four 
reasons. First, because it is no use 
dealing with a question of this sort by 
peddling legislation ; if you touch it at 
all, you must bring in a large and com- 
plete measure. Secondly, I object to 
this small and inoffensive Bill (as the 
Home Secretary would call it), because it 
goes behind the compact of the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836, in the in- 
terest of one party—namely, the tithe 
owner. Thirdly, I object to this Bill, be- 
causeit isso vaguely drawn in some of its 
most important provisions, that it would 
no doubt lead to confusion among the 
County Court Judges when they come 
to decide cases arising under it. 
Fourthly—and this is a most important 
point—I object tothe Bill, because it for 
the first time introduces, for the benefit 
of the tithe owner, a system of fine and 
imprisonment against the tithe payer. 
I think hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House will agree with me that these 
objections to the Bill are sufficient. 
When I first had the honour to repre- 
sent my present constituency, my con- 
stituents and those living in the same 
part of England as I do, took this 
subject up, and pressed it upon me. 
I attended a deputation to the Prime 
Minister at the Foreign Office with re- 
gard to the original Bills which were 
brought forward by the Government. 
The Marquess of Salisbury, in reply, 
remarked upon the great intricacies of 
the question, and admitted then how 
very difficult it was for anyone to under- 
stand it. The remarks which the noble 
Marquess subsequently made proved to 
me and several Members present that the 
most eminent and distinguished of 
statesmen find it difficult to grasp even 
the elementary difficulties of this ques- 
tion. My own constituents pressed 
upon me the desirability of bringing 
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forward some Motion with regard to the 
readjustment of the tithe question ; but, 
entertaining as I do a strong opinion 
on the difficulties of the question, I 
pressed the Government two years ago, 
and on several occasions, to grant a 
Commission to inquire into this 
matter; and had they listened to what 
was then said, the Government might 
now have been in possession of valuable 
evidence, which would have been most 
material in respect of the Measure 
which is adumbrated by the Home 
Secretary to-night. I think it is to be 
regretted that the Government did not 
see their way to granting such a Com- 
mission, but what was their reason for 
refusing it? All who take an interest 
in this subject have heard it maintained 
in private and on the platform that no 
inquiry could be made into this subject 
because the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836 was a ‘‘ sacred covenant” for all 
time, and to attempt to go behind which 
would be dishonest, and that was the 
reason I was refused the Commission 
for which I asked. I do not know 
whether that is the opinion of the 
Government now; but if that be their 
opinion, I want to know on what possible 
principle they can justify the production 
of this Bill. If it is illegal and unjust 
to go behind this compact under the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 in the 
interests of the tithe-payer, surely it is 
equally illegal and unjust and against 
principle to go behind this “sacred 
covenant’ of 1836 in the interests of 
the tithe-owner, as you propose to do 
by this Bill. With regard to my second 
objection, I object to this Bill because 
it is so vaguely drawn that I have not the 
slightest doubt when it comes before the 
various County Court Judges, there will 

ssibly be as many decisions asthereare 

udges in the kingdom. I would ask 
the attention of the House to Section 2 
of Clause 1, by which the tithe-owner, if 
if he obtains judgment, may have it 
executed against all personal property. 
I maintain that that clause is capable of 
two interpretations. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary is aware 
that the distress for tithe can only be 
levied under Section 85 of the Tithe 
Commutation Act, 1836, upon the land 
on which the tithe is charged, and on 
no other land. The right hon. Gentleman 
also knows that in those parts of the 
country where what is called “ Field ap- 
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portionment’”’ exists, the tithe can only be- 
levied on the particular field apportioned 
in respect of which the tithe is charged. I 
maintain that there is no right of dis- 
traint on personal property, which is a 
very different thing from property dis- 
trainable under the Commutation Act. It 
may be that in one county, the County 
Court Judge. will decide that you can. 
distrain on personal property, and in 
another county the Judge might decide 
that you can only distrain on what is dis- 
trainable under the Tithe Commutation. 
Act. Iconsider this a very serious. blot. 
upon the Bill, and if it become law and. 
comes before the County Court Judges, 
must cause serious inconvenience. My 
fourth is, perhaps, one of the most serious. 
objections to the Bill. It appears to me- 
that if the Bill became law, the tithe- 
owner might inflict, or threaten to inflict, 
a very heavy fine upon the tithe-payer,. 
Under the Commutation Act if the tithe 
is not paid within 21 days, the tithe 
owner may issue the statutory ten.days” 
notice to the tithe-payer, and if it is not 
then paid, he may levy a distress upon 
the land which is subject to the tithe in 
dispute. Now, the costs are . exactly 
2s. 6d., no matter how much the tithe 
is. But by this Bill the costs of recover- 
ing before the County Court is rather 
serious matter. There is the judgment 
summons, the County Oourt fees, the 
solicitor’s fees, and it may turn out that 
for a debt of £20 or upwards the costs 
will amount to £10 or £12. That does. 
not seem to me a very small matter, but 
it is not the worst consequence of this 
power. As I understand, the Bill is 
merely permissive, and therefore the 
tithe owner has two alternatives. He may 
proceed under the present Act or under 
this Bill. In connection with this subject 
of tithe, there are inconvenient meetings 
held after the distress has been levied, 
in which political doctrines are brought 
forward, and which are obnoxious to the 
authorities, and lead sometimes to dis- 
turbances which I am sure we all very 
much regret. But if this Bill were passed,. 
the tithe owner can go to the tithe payer, 
and say, ‘‘ You can have your distress. 
levied for half-a-crown, but if you insist. 
on having a meeting, I shall go the 
County Court and fine you £10 or £12.” 
I do not think that is such an innocent. 
a insignificant measure as the some 
ecretary supposes. On the contrary, 
think it a ni dangerous one, which 
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my hon. Friends from Wales will do well 
to take notice of. I really should not 
be surprised if my hon. Friends regarded 
this Bill as a sort of Cvercion Bill for 
Wales. Then for the first time we have 
imprisonment introduced as a penalty on 
the tithe payer. Under the Commutation 
Act, recovery is ad rem; under this Bill it 
is ad personam—one meaning a recovery 
on the man’s goods, and another a re- 
covery on his person. Supposing a man 
has the means to pay, but does not choose 
to do so because’of conscientious motives; 
by an order of the County Court that 
man may be imprisoned for six 
weeks. That, [ think, isa very startling 
innovation to bring forward in what is 
supposed to be a small Bill. I think 
the House will admit that I have made 
out my indictment against this Bill. 
First, I have demonstrated that it is 

artial and incomplete, and lopsided. 

t breaks the contract or ‘‘ sacred cove- 
nant’’ of 1836, in the interest of the 
tithe owner, and the tithe owner only. 
Secondly, I have shown that the Bill 
is inartistically drafted, and that it must 
inovitably lead to confusion when it has 
to be interpreted hy the County Court 
Judges. Thirdly, I have shown that 
there are very serious innovations intro- 
duced, such as fine and imprisonment, 
and that you have given the tithe owner 
opportunity to intimidate and coerce 
the tithe payer with regard to his 
political silt other opinions. I contend 
that, if I have proved one of these pro- 
positions, I have made out a strong case 
for the rejection of this Bill. And I go 
further. I maintain that I have proved 
every one of them. In a conversation 
the other day between the Front Benches, 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition said he was anxious for a 
settlement of this question. I am sure 
no one is more anxious than I 
am for a settlement; but this Bill, 
incomplete and undjust as it is, is in no 
way a settlement, but rather a further 
unsettlement of this most difficult and 
intricate question. What do the Govern- 
ment propose todo? They have refused 
the tithe payer even the contemplation 
of the Commission which I asked for 
two years ago, yet fhey come down to 
this House with an innocent little 
measure which goes bshind the Act of 
1836, in the interest of the tithe owner, 
and the tithe owner only. I cannot but 
think this will be unsatisfactory to every 
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tithe payer in the kingdom, but the 
consequences to Wales—against which 
country this Act is specially directed— 
may be even more serious. In Wales 
there are gentlemen who rightly, or 
wrongly, conscientiously object to pay 
the tithe; and if this Bill is passed, 
I cannot but fear there may be 
consequences in the Principality which 
will not only be disadvantageous, but 
even disastrous to the best principles 
of order an! the best principles of 
law. It is for these reasons I ask the 
House to reject the Bill, and should the 
Government persevere, I shall deem it 
my duty to oppose it at every stage. I 
move ‘‘That the Bill be read this day 
three months.” 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to second the proposition 
of my hon. Friend, who has so ably and 
lucidly put the question before the 
House that I need not address it at any 
great length. I am very glad indeed to 
see a gentleman connected with English 
tithes state his objection to this most. 
objectionable measure—specially objec- 
tionable to Wales. Tithes were origin- 
ally a voluntary impost; by degrees the 
Cturch has, more and more, laid her 
grasp upon them; and the Home Secre- 
tary by this Bill proposes an arbitrary- 
and easy mode for oollecting this im- 
post, which is felt to be oppressive in 
England and still more so in Wales. It-. 
is an easy and arbitrary measure in the . 
interests of the tithe owner only. It . 
enables him, by a short and easy process, 
to recover by tine—a process rendered: 
more objectionable in Wales by the- 
employment of soldiery and police to 
assist in the collection, It has been 
found so very objectionable as. to lead 
the people of Wales to the conclusion 
that this cannot go on much longer, 
My right hon. Friend has alluded to the 
Welsh objections ta the payment of the 
tithes, and he has frankly admitted that, 
the Bill is really directed at the Welsh 
tithe-payers. Of course, this is due ta 
the fact that in England the payment of 
the tithes has not been enforced with so, 
much vigour as in Wales; neither hag 
the resistance been so strong. Now, 
the Welsh objection to these tithes ig 
very great, and it arises not so much 
from an uawillingness to pay a fair and 
legal imposet as from the feeling that this 
is an unfair and illegal tax. The object 
of an impost is that a Government 
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should have power to put its hands into 
the pockets of the ratepayers, and in 
return that there should be a guid pro 
quo—that some benefit should be con- 
ferred on the payers of the impost. 
But the Welsh people feel that no 
benefit is conferred upon them out of 
this tithe. They do not belong to the 
Church for the benefit of which the 
tithes are collected. They would will- 
ingly pay the impost if it was for their 
own interest. Hon. Members opposite 
laugh when I use the words ‘their own 
interest.” Let me explain that the 
Welsh would have no objection to pay- 
ing the impost were the proceeds spent 
on the education of the people. But 
they do not hold that it is to their own 
interest when the money is spent in 
maintaining a Church ta which they 
do not belong, and which they do not 
attend. It has been said that the 
Church is gaining strength in Wales. 
I should like to refer hon. Members to 
an election which took place only yester- 
day. That does not look as if the 
Church were gaining strength. No 
doubt the election was fought very much 
on the Irish question, but the Church 
question was also raised in connection 
with it, and the overwhelming majority 
accorded to one candidate showed, at 
any rate, that the Welsh people have 
not altered in their dislike to the Church. 
I beg to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon this 
day three months.’ —(Mr. Herbert 
Gardner.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, 
&c.): Ihave risen at the earliest possible 
moment in this debate to say a few 
words in reply to the objections which 
have been urged by hon. Members oppo- 
site against this Bill. In some remarks 
I agree with the hon. Member for 
Saffron Walden. I confessI could have 
wished that a considerably larger 
measure had been brought forward. I 
feel that the Government have been in 
labour for somewhere about three 
Jong years, and have succeeded in 
bringing forth a mouse. But, at 
the same time, that mouse is a 
little animal deserving, at the present 
time, of very great. care indeed, and it 
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shall be my care to try and bring it to 
maturity, so as to make it a useful 
animal, not only in England, but alsoin 
Wales. Now, I quite agree with hon. 
Friends sitting on this side of the 
House, who hold the opinion that this 
question ought to have been dealt with 
in a much larger and more comprehen- 
sive manner. Still, I feel that this 
measure is only an instalment, of which 
more is to come; and I believe that if 
the Government upon this present occa- 
sion find themselves supported, as I am 
sure they will be, by all those who are 
the advocates of honour and justice, 
they will in turn, as soon as pussible, 
bring forward a measure which will 
deal with such questions of burning im- 
portance as those relating to the redemp- 
tion of the tithe—as to whether the 
averages shall be taken as now Sep- 
tennially, or every three years, and as to 
whether or not there shall be some 
measure for the adjustment of tithe 
so as to make its incidence compara- 
tively equal, instead of uncertain as at 
present. For instance, in Wales on 
some of the best lands the charge is 
only 6d. per acre, while it is as much 
as 8s. or 9s. per acre on some of the most 
impoverished lands. These are ques- 
tions with which, on a future occasion, 
we hope to deal. What we have to deal 
with now is the present Bill. The hon. 
Member for Swansea, who has just 
spoken, has alluded to the soldiery and 
police who have, most unfortunately, 
frequently had to be imported into 
the Welsh parishes for the purpose of 
coliecting the tithes. No one regrets 
that more than Ido. No one has seen 
much more of the effects of that than I 
have; and it is in consequence of these 
proceedings, which ought never to have 
been allowed to be introduced into the 
tithe question—it is in consequence of 
them, that we are obliged to ask the 
Government to bring forward a measure 
of this nature. The hon. Member also 
told us that the real objection to the 
tithes was that in Wales the persons 
who paid them frequently did not be- 
long to the Church to which the tithe is 
paid. In some cases, no doubt, it is so; 
but you must recollect that the tithe 
was left originally to the Ohurch to 
which the payers may belong if they 
choose—it was left as an endowment to 
that Church—and , you. have no more 


right to take.away-that endowment than 
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you have to rob a merchant of that 
which is justly his due. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Saffron Walden made use of 
words practically to the same effect. He 
said that the tithes were being used to 
rovide for the church of the minority. 
Fe also said the Welsh people wanted 
a Free Church. Yes, Sir; a Free 
Church is a nice sounding term, but 
there is an antithesis of that. It carries 
with it a suggestion that you are to de- 
spoil the existing Church, and I say you 
have no more right to despoil a Ohurch 
of that which is justly its due than 
you have to rob a person of that which 
is justly his. If I remember aright, 
the heathen Town Clerk of Ephesus 
placed robbers of Churches in the same 
category as blasphemers. You may 
depend upon it that no Ohurch will 
ever prosper if it is to be built up 
on that which is robbed from other 
ne a And now as to the hon. Mem- 

er’s contention that the tithes are being 
used to provide for the Ohurch of the 
minority. I do not know why he should 
say that, because, so far as England is 
concerned, most unquestionably, taking 
one particular denomination and compar- 
ing it with thé Church of England, 
the latter Church, instead of being in a 
minority, is in a large majority, and I 
believe in an increasing majority. I 
trust it will ever remain an increasing 
majority. I have the very greatest 
sympathy with Nonconformists; there 
are muny of them whom I respect in the 
very highest degree—many of them 
whom I can work with most sympa- 
thetically. They do an immensity of 
good io the country. But there are, un- 
fortunately, Nonconformists and Non- 
conformists. I will tell you what I 
mean. I mean that there are political 
Nonconformists—preachers who edit 
newspapers, and who try to keep— 
and, I fear, effectually succeed in 
keeping—back religion and everything 
else that is sacred. Now, the hon. 
Member said that the tithe had 
been diverted by the Church from its 
original purpose; and that, at the out- 
set, the tithes were devoted to education 
and the relief of the poor. I should 
like to know what research the hon. 
Member has made. Where has he 
found any authority, that is worth one 
penny piece, for such a doctrine? I 
maintain that nowhere can he find in 
any place deserving of consideration 
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any proof that the tithe was originally 
given for educational purpvuses, or that 
it was intended to be absolutely or 
directly devoted to the relief of the 
or. Unquestionably it was so spent 
efore the Poor Laws gave us a system 
of relieving the poor by the law, for 
until that time the clergy who received 
these tithes were almost the only per- 
sons who had the charge of the poor, 
and they, of course with the assistance 
of their richer neighbours, practically 
educated them and relieved their neces- 
sities. But it is only in that way that 
the tithe was ever devoted to the relief 
of the poor, or to the purposes of educa- 
tion. Therefore, you are not in any 
way by this Bill diverting these tithes 
from the purposes for which they were 
originally given. Now, there was 
another observation made by the hon. 
Member, and I wish to see how far I 
agree and how far I disagree with him. 
He made allusion to the agricultural 
changes that have been taking place 
since 1836. I know very well that there 
have been great changes. I know very 
well how, in some of the counties to 
which he has alluded, the land produces 
scarcely sufficient to supply the tithe. 
But there are greater anomalies which 
he did not refer to. I mentioned just 
now that in Wales, at the present time, 
some very excellent meadow land pays 
only 6d., 1s., or 2s. per acre, while land 
which is very poor indeed has to pay 8s. 
or 9s. per acre. I will tell you how that 
arises. When the Enclosure Act was 
passed a lot of new land, of virgin soil, 
was brought into cultivation ; the farmer 
immediately plunged his plough into it, 
and it produced excellent crops of corn. 
When the Tithe Commutation Act was 
passed, this land was treated as being 
capable of continuing to produce these 
abundant crops, and a heavy tithe was 
put upon it, while the meadow land, 
which, as a fact, was better and richer, 
but which did not grow corn, practically 
came off scot free. What was the 
result? When wheat began to get so 
exceedingly cheap, the higher lands— 
to which the cartage of manure was 
difficult and expensive—were thrown 
out of corn cultivation in an impover- 
ished condition. Now these are mat- 
ters which must, in course of time, be 
looked into. I agree in that with the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment. But let us see what is his real 
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objection to this Bill. He complained 
that it does not deal with the whole 
question. May I remind the House, how- 
ever, thet the Government are pledged 
to deal with the whole question, and that 
there is to be a Joint Committee of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons to in- 
quire into the question of redemption of 
tithe. That is a very important matter 
for our consideration, and does away, to 
a great extent, with the complaint as to 
the limited character of the Bill. The 
hon. Member said that the Bill goes 
behind the compact of 1836, and that it 
is framed solely in the interests of the 
tithe owners. But he failed to give the 
House any ovidence in support of that 
suggestion. I think his remarks were 
founded upon a misapprehension. The 
Bill does not, as far as I know, go in any 
shape or way behind the Act of 1835. It 
is said that there was in 1836 a compact 
with the tithe owners that they should 
receive certain proportions of the crops 
—a third, I believe, of the yield of 
wheat, barley, and oats. But there was 
a tacit compact—an understanding that 
this arrangement depended on the main- 
tenances of the prices of corn then 
ruling, and if the compact is to be 
broken, as it has been, on one side, surely 
the others have an equal right to break 
it. Then the hon. Member complained 
that the Bill was badly drawn and would 
cause litigation. Now, in regard 
to Section 1, Sub-section 1, which 
deals with the manner in which the 
distraint is to be executed. I was at 
first inclined to take a similar view; I 
thought it open to the interpretation by 
the County Court Judges that chattels 
would be liable to be seized for tithe. 
But now I cannot help thinking that 
that is a mistake, and I am perfectly 
certain it never was the intention of 
those who drafted the Bill that this 
should be the case. I have however, 
determined to propose an Amendment— 
and I hope and believe the Government 
will accept it—which will make it clear 
that nothing can be distrained on under 
the provisions of this Bill except what 
was distrainable under the Act of 1836. 
Then the hon. Gentleman went on to 
make a further statement; he went on 
to say that persons put into the County 
Court under this Bill would, if after that 
they continue to refuse to pay the tithe, 
be liable tu imprisonment for something 
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the kind in the Bill either directly or 
indirectly ; indeed, the clause already 
referred to provides that the execution 
shall not be levied ‘‘in any other man- 
ner” than that permitted under former 
Tithe Acts, and those words entirely 
protect a tithe payer from the liability of 
being sent to prison. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: May I give a 
brief explanation? The expression re- 
ferred to has nothing to do with the 
recovery of the tithe—an order by 
the Court for imprisonment will have 
nothing to do with the exaction of the 
tithe. The order for imprisonment will 
be for contempt of Court for not obeying 
the order of the County Court Judge. 

*Mr. SWETENHAM: I think the 
hon. Gentleman is wrong in his conclu- 
sions. I do not believe it will be in the 
pewer of the County Court Judge to 
order a person to be imprisoned if he 
does not pay the tithe, because the 
clause provides that the execution shal} 
only be upon such goods as could be 
taken in distress for tithe under the 
Tithes Act. I really think there is ab- 
solutely nothing in the objections whick 
have been urged against this Bill. 
Fault has been found with it on 
the ground that it is permissive, but 


-all it does is to enable persons to levy 


under the Act of 1836, or, if they prefer 
it, to adopt the more simple and conve- 
nient remedy provided in this Bill. 
Reference has been made to the con- 
scientious objections of persons to pay 
the tithe. Living as I have done for 
over 40 years in Wales, and having 
been considerably connected with ten- 
ant farmers in Wales, especially im 
the two parishes where first the 
disturbances occurred, I think I 
know the ins and outs of this matter 
as well as any Member of this House, 
and I am perfectly certain that consci- 
entious objections to the payment of 
tithes form no element in this dispute. 
There may have been such cases pos- 
sibly ; but they have not come under my 
notice, and I am sure that conscience 
has absolutely nothing whatever to do 
with the anti-tithe disturbances. Let 
us look this matter in the face, for I 
always like to meet my enemies in the 


‘open. The fact is the Nonconformists 


think, rightly or wrongly, that if they 
can create and keep up an agitation 


‘against the payment of tithes it will 


like six weeks. But there is nothing of assist them very much indeed in getting 
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the disestablishment of the Church. 
They do not hesitate to say so, and I do 
not think hon. Gentlemen will eay that 
Iam wrong in making this assertion. 
But are they right in enforcing these 

rinciples by objecting to this Bill? 

ext Session, when the Government 
bring forward their larger measure, will 
- be the time to raise these objections. I 
allege that the Nonconformists foster 
these disturbances; if they do not do 
60 in words they do so by their silence ; 
and I wish with all my heart that I 
could see Gentlemen with whom I am 
daily in friendly intercourse standing 
boldly in the gap, and telling their 
fellow countrymen not to be misled by 
agitators whotradeupon their:ignorance. 
After all it is the landlord and not the 
tenant who really pays the tithes, for 
although the tenant hands over the 
money, that very fact is considered 
in fixing the amount of rent. 
I hope that if there is a renewal of dis- 
turbance hon. Gentlemen opposite will go 
manfully to the people and beg of them 
not to be deluded by agitators who tell 
them that which they know is not true. 
Ihave now gone very feebly through 
some of the objections raised to the 
Bill. I truest that in the end the Bill 
will pass a second reading by a very 
large majority. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): We 
have just heard a defence of the Bill 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sweten- 
ham). I can hardly congratulate the 
Government on their first champion of 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman com- 
menced by saying there were a good 
many grievances connected with tithe. 
He thought it was inequitably levied 
upon various classes of property, and 
then he proceeded to describe the Bill 
es a little mouse—a little mouse which 
was fed on Welsh cheese—and, having 
so described it, the hon. Member went 
on to anatomize the little animal, and 
said that the moment he saw the only 
material clause in the Bill he found that 
it would be so objectionable that he 
straightway devised an Amendment, 
which changed its character. He said 
the Government, not understanding 
their business, had’ put in a clause 
which would have a most mischievous 
effect to the tithe-payer. Then the 
hon. Member made a good many dis- 
cursive remarks upon Nonconformists, 
and upon their cunsciences, which he 
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professes to understand. He said there 
were Nonconformists and Nonconfor- 
mists ; but that he objected to political 
Nonconformists. That is a criticism 
which is applicable to other classes, 
but you ought to extend the criticism. 
Supposing it is said that there are par- 
sons and parsons, and that what 
you object to are political parsons. 
Suppose we said there are squires and 
squires, but what we object to are 
political squires. I think that would 
not be considered a fair observation 
either to pareons or to squires. In this 
country people are expected to be 
political, and I cannot see why politi- 
cal Nonconformists are to be condemned 
on account of their opinions. The hon. 
Member also said that the tithe-payers 
do not object to tithe on conscientious 
grounds, but because they object to 
the Church Establishment. But they 
object to both ; they desire to see some 
other system than that of the tithe 
system established. Itis perfectly plain 
that this question of tithe is indissolubly 
connected with the question of the Es- 
tablishment. To endeavour to separate 
the two and say one is conscientious 
objection and the other is not, seems to 
me to misapprehend the character of the 
whole question. I object to this Bill on 
the very ground which seemed to com- 
mend the Bill tothe hon. Gentleman. A 
small Bill dealing with a very great sub- 
ject isa considerable evil. IfI might a 
little change two well-known lines, I 
would say that in the view of the hon. 
Member— 
“This Bill is good because it is so small, 
But it were better if t’were not at all.” 
going to touch the tithe 
question at all you ought to deal with it 
asa whole. Ido not think hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are wise in touching it at 
all from their point of view. It is a 
very ancient building and it is not 
safe to meddle with it; and I would 
not advise hon. Members to begin taking 
bricks out of it. When I was at the 
Home Office, I constantly had visits 
from the Bishops who wished to have 
Bills introduced in the House of Com- 
mons with respect to the Church, and 
I took the liberty of giving them this 
advice—‘' My Lords, I think the less you 
trouble with the House of Commons 
the better from your point of view, 
because I don’t think you are likely to 
derive any special advantage from that 
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course.” But this question of tithe is 
eminently one which has two sides to it’ 
As my hon. Friend the Member for 
Saffron Walden (Mr. H. Gardner), in his 
extremely clear and able speech, showed 
to the House, when the arrange- 
ment of 1836 was made the prices of 
agricultural produce were very nearly 
as low as they are now, and that, too, 
under the highest system of Protection. 

*Mr. SWETENHAM: Not wheat on 
the Septennial valuation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, wheat. 
I venture to say you will find wheat 
in 1835 was below 40s. I remember very 
well Mr. Henry, a respected Member 
of this House, telling me that in 1835 
a large number of farms in Oxfordshire 
went out of cultivation, because they 
could not pay the rates. The Reports of 
agricultural distress at that time show 
that there were quite as loud com- 
plaints as now in reference to the con- 
dition of agriculture. For a good many 
years after the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed the Church had immense 
advantages, because the average price 
was very much above par for many 
years. Butthe case does not depend 
ape that question. It depends upon 
whether you are going to touch the 
settlement of 1836. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. Gardner) has said quite truly 


hat if you are going to touch the settle- |- 


ment of 1836 you cannot touch it on one 
side and leave the other sideundealt with. 
If the tithe owner has complaints to 
make so has the tithe payer, and the 
Government have no right to deal with 
the question by considering the interests 
of one party and not those of the other 
party. The poor clergy are’ not the 
only tithe owners. A great portion of 
the tithes in this country are in the 
hands of rich laymen, and the persons 
fortunate enough to become representa- 
tives of the despoiled monasteries of 
the timeofHenry VIII. The principal 
revenues of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
are derived fiom tithe. Speaking of 
monasteries reminds me of another 
remark of the hon. Member. He says 
that a church cannot be prosperous that 
is founded on spoliation of other 
denominations, Whether. spoliation 
of other denominations forms that 
sound foundation of the Established 
Church of this country which the hon. 
Member advocates I do not know ; but 
I thought his remark was a little argu- 
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ment for such Friends of his as the hon,’ 
Member for Loughborough (Mr. De ~ 


Lisle). Well, now the real question is, 
is it a fair way of dealing with the 
tithe question to deal with it in this 
piecemeal manner in the interest of one 
side alone? I think it is not. Itis 
said that the tithe is due, and that this 
Bill only provides a cumulative remedy, 
But what right have the Government to 
give this cumulative remedy? What 
has taken place to alter the situation as 


provided in the remedies set forth in the’ 


contract of 1836? It is absurd to say 
that the cumulative remedy is not 
altering the situation, because the 
Government are giving to one party a 
remedy which it does not possess without 
considering the situation of the other 
party at all. 
the question in this one-sided manner. 
If we are to have a remedy of this 
kind we ought to have done away with 
distress altogether, because the opera- 
tion of distraint is always an odious 
operation, which belongs to aneient and 
feudal rather than to modern times. My 
objection is that you have no right to 
attack or to change the settlement of 
1836 without reviewing the interests of 
both parties to the transaction, and itis 
upon that ground I shall vote against 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 
*Tne PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beracu, 
Bristol, W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
has entirely ignored the special circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the 
Government, rendered it necessary, in 
the interests of the public peace and 
order, and for the proper execution of 
the law, that some measure such as we 
now propose should be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament. No 
one who listened to his speech would 
suppose that the i ary hon. Gentleman 
has the slightest knowledge of those 
painful circumstances which have arisen 
in connection with the collection of tithe 
in Wales; of the resistance which has 
been offered to the bailiffs employed to 
carry out the distraints ; of the breaches 
of the peace in cases where, I venture to 
say, nothing whatever could be pleaded 
as to the incapacity of the tithe payer to 
pay tithe legally due. This state of 
things the Government thought it im- 
possible to allow to continue without an 
attempt to find a remedy. Iadmit that 
the measure does not effect a complete 
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settlement of the tithe question; but it 
is an important measure from the point 
of view of the protection of those whose 
rights the law ought to be able to pro- 
tect. This is not a question of large 
tithe owners dealing with small tithe 
payers. The real difficulty, the terrible 
part of the question, is the position of 
many a poor clergyman of a parish, 
who is dependent solely on his 
tithes for his maintenance, and is 
unable to go to the expense which 
a distraint necessarily involves in order 


* to collect tithes from those who are able 


to pay them and who are bound by law 
to pay them, but who decline to pay 
them for reasons stated in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn.) I hold in my hand a letter 
which is a bond fide representation of the 
class of cases which ought to be brought 
forcibly before the attention of the 
House. The letter is from a vicar of a 
parish in North Wales, and after stating 
the difficulties with which he has to 
contend in obtaining his tithes he 
says :— 

‘* During the last 18 months I and my family 
have lived on a little bread, oatmeal, and 
bacon. Fresh meat is out of the question. If 
I were to put the present law into force it would 
cost me more than my tithes. The rector of 
an adjoining parish put the sheriff in two 
small farms for £7 each, and this cost £32 in 
expenses. I[ am drifting into debt to such an 
extent that I shall never be able to recover 
myself unless we should have some change 
shortly. I have been compelled to withdraw 
my children from school.” 

That is but a sample of many cases 
in Wales, where through the lawlessness, 
for it is nothing else, of the tithe payers, 
the clergy are reduced to the state so 
pathetically described in the letter which 
Ihave read. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
knowing of the existence of this state 
of things, ignores it altogether, and 
arweere charges the Government with 

ringing before Parliament, for no 
reason whatever, a change in the law to 
the disadvantage of the tithe payer. I 
am as much opposed as any one toa 
change in the settlement of the Act of 
1836, which would give an advantage to 
one side without any consideration of 
the position of the other. I think there 
is a great deal to be said for the position 
which the hon. Member for Essex (Mr. 
H. Gardner) took up in one part of his 
speech. I am connected with a part of 

ingland in which the tithes are as 
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heavy as in Essex, and in which the 
value of land has diminished as much as 
in Essex. The whole question of tithe 
is one which unquestionably deserves 
the early consideration of the House; 
but it is not a matter which it is possible 
for the Government to bring under the 
consideration of the House during the 
present Session. It is a question of the 
greatest difficulty and complication. 
The settlement affected by the Act of 
1836 was a settlement of great com- 
plexity, and it was carried out with 
the greatest possible care. I do not 
feel absolutely certain that there 
is any such general desire on 
the part of tithe owners and 
tithe payers in England to re-open 
that settlement as would be necessary to 
give a sufficient impetus to any measure 
to pass it through Parliament. But, 
however that may be, there is no doubt 
whatever that a short or simple measure 
cannot effectually deal with the question. 
The Tithe Act of 1836 dealt separately 
with the varying circumstances of every 
parish in the country. In some parishes 
there are many tithe payers, in other 
parishes there are only one or two; in 
some parishes the tithes are very light, 
in others they are very heavy. tes | 
to the alterations in the value of land, 
tithe on building land, for instance, will 
be a very small burden indeed, while 
tithe on arable land may be an insup- 
portable burden. In any complete 
settlement the separate circumstances of 
every parish in the kingdom must be 
considered. I devoted this year very 
considerable time to the preparation of 
a Bill dealing with this question. I had 
it in a shape in which it was practically 
ready for presentation. The Govern- 
ment, however, were unable to intro- 
duce it, though they hope to do so as 
soon as opportunity offers. In the 
meantime, we ask the House to alter 
the law, not so as to give the tithe- 
owner more than he can now claim, 
but solely to that extent which in 


our judgment is necessary to enable the ~ 


tithe owner to enforce the rights which 
the law gives him. The hon. Members 
who have moved and seconded the 
rejection of the Bill were equally ready 
with their opposition to the Bills of last 
year, and will be equally ready with 
their opposition to Bills of any kind 
dealing with tithe. Why is this? The 
hon. Member for Swansea said that 
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tithe is objected to in Wales as an 
unfair and illegal impost, because it is 
devoted to the maintenance of a Church 
to which the Welsh do not belong. 
[Mr. Dizuwyn: I do not think I said 
‘*illegal.’’] The hon. Member went on 
to tell the House, much to my astonish- 
ment, that the Welsh would not object 
to pay tithe if it was devoted, not 
to the Church, but to educational 
purposes. Are not hon. Members aware 
that Christ Church, Oxford, is an 
educational institution? [Mr. T. E. 
Exus: For Wales?] Certainly, 
if the Welsh choose to go there. 
Is no educational establishment of value 
to Welshmen that does not happen to 
be in the Principality itself? The hon. 
Gentleman is himself an example of 
the advantages Welshmen derive from 
education elsewhere than in Wales. 
He was educated at Oxford, and 
Christchurch is in possession of a con- 
siderable tithe in Wales, and in no case 
has resistance to the payment of tithe 
been greater than in the instance of the 
tithes due to Christchurch. Do hon. 
Members who object to the payment of 
tithes bear sufficiently in mind the 
harvest they may be preparing for them- 
selves in the future? They desire—I 
suppose they anticipate—that some day 
the revenues of the Church in Wales, 
and possibly of other tithe owners, will 
be handed over to the community for 
some local purpose; but surely, in the 
meantime, the property must be kept 
intact. There will be no tithe left if the 
collection of it is allowed to become 
difficult or impossible. From their own 
point of view they are running the risk 
of depriving the nation of the reversion 
of a valuable property which, to what- 
ever purpose it ought to be devoted, 
ought, at any rate, not to go into the 
pockets of the owners and occupiers of 
the land. This is what we desire. We 
do not touch the vexed question of 
whether the tithes should continue 
to be devoted to their present purposes 
or not; we simply ask Parliament to 
take care that proper facilities are 
given for the collection of tithes from 
those who are bound by law to pay 
them. I deny that this Bill in- 
volves any unsettlement of the settle- 
ment of 1836. Ido not wish to enter 
further into that. My right hon. Friend 
has dealt with the second objection of 
the hon. Member for Essex, that the 
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Bill renders liable to County Court 
judgment other classes of property 
belonging to the occupier besides that 
which is liable to tithe, but I do not 
think the hon. Member heard my right 
hon. Friend’s denial of that allegation. 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: The 
explanation of the Home Secretary, 
however distinguished he may be asa 
lawyer, does not make the law of this 
country. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
Really I can only state what the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government are. 
I can assure the hon. Member that is 
what we intend by the provisions of the 
Bill to which he took exception. The 
words, of course, are the words of the 
draftsman, and if they are not sufficiently 
clear we shall be perfectly prepared to 
accept Amendment to make them s0. 
The third objection was that the tithe 
payer might be rendered liable to con- 
siderable costs by the working of the 
Bill and to imprisonment. 1 am in- 
formed that it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that the Bill will render the 
tithe payer liable to imprisonment; but 
if costs are incurred it can only be by 
resistance to the payment of the tithe 
due and to prolonged resistance to the 
judgment of the County Court. I think 
that a person who voluntarily places 
himself in this position of opposition 
should be mulcted in costs. These were 
the only objections raised to the provi- 
sions of the Bill. I do not think I need 
detain the House any longer. I have 
stated shortly, and, I hope, plainly, the 
intentions of the Government in intro- 
ducing the measure and ths necessity 
in their opinion for it. I leave the 
Bill to the judgment of the House, 
merely adding, as I stated at the 
commencement of my remarks, that we 
do not consider this in any way a settle- 
ment of the tithe question: that we are 
quite aware there is much to be said on 
behalf of tithe payers as well as tithe 
owners, in- framing any general and 
complete scheme; and at the earliest 
opportunity we will endeavour to submit 
such a complete scheme to the judgment 
of the House. 

*Mr. T, E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
It is very clear from the speeches of the 
Home Secretary and the President of 
the Board of Trade that this little Bill 
is aimed directly at Wales. The Home 
Secretary tried to make out that the Bill 
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will bring relief to the tithe payers in 
England and Wales; but now that is 
ut aside, and it is confessed and ad- 
mitted that the Bill is directed solely at 
the Welsh people. Now, from that 

int of view itis not merely a small 

ill, but it is a dishonest Bill, for it 
tries by heaping up costs against the 
peasantry of Wales to evade this tithe 
question in Wales instead of settling it. 
Therefore, the representatives of the 
Welsh people look upon this as a dis- 
honest Bia It is a small Bill, but it 
touches the most thorny of all the ques- 
tions, and raises the most conflicting 
passions and interests. It is no 
use to fry and shirk those great 
issues that are raised whenever 
tithes are touched upon. We have heard 
on both sides of the interests of tithe 
payers, tithe receivers, and of landlords. 
Tithe payers grumble in England as 
much or more than we do in Wales, 
there is more complaint in England of 
taking the corn averages ; but so far as 
Wales is concerned we care nothing 
about corn averages, we look upon this 
as a great political and national ques- 
tion, and not a question of corn averages 
and whether the tax is heavy or light. 
There are some in England and there 
are a few people in Wales who say this 
is a tax on industry that ought to be 
abolished, but with this the bulk 
of the Welsh people have no sympathy. 
They are not such infants in _poli- 
tics and economics as to think that the 
abolition of the tithe would do any good 
to anybody except the landlords. Some 
éay the tithes are heavy, others that they 
arelight. Now, this due to a large 
number of conditions, due to some extent 
to the suppression of the monasteries 
and the fact that the vast estates of the 
monasteries were entirely free, and at 
the dissolution of the monasteries that 
freedom of the land was secured by the 
Act of Parliament decreeing their dis- 
solution. Another cause of inequality 
was the allotment, in many Enclosure 
Acts, of a certain number of acres to 
the Church in lieu of tithe. Now,< 
no attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to equalize tithes will be satisfac- 
tory, so far as the tithe payers of 
Wales are concerned, andI think the 
same might be said of the majority in 
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England. This Bill deals only with the 
tithe receivers, and they have very 
different interests. I 
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lay impropriator has an __ interest, 
not very honourable, certainly not 
very creditable to the history of 
this country. No sacredness should 
attach to the claims of lay impropria- 
tors, which are the worst burdens upon 
land, because whilst landlords do put 
buildings upon it, impropriators do 
nothing but exact the last halfpenny. 
Bishops and clergy of the Established 
Church look upon tithe as a peculiar 
property sent by Heaven in which 
they have a life interest, and the law 
has provided a peculiar mode of collec- 
tion, allowing the receiver to go 
straight to the farmer and distrain. The 
touching of this property, the Welsh 
people have been taught, is robbery of 
God. It is blasphemous and impious, 
say the clergy, to touch this property ; 
but we in Wales do not look upon the 
matter in this light. New methods of 
collection have been adopted, not by 
the clergy alone, but by some of the 
wealthier corporations in the kingdom. 
Not content with the method of dis- 
traint, they have brought in emergency 
men and dragoons to enforce these 
claims. But this was not sufficient to 
get the tithe, and now we have the 
assistance of the County Oourt in- 
voked. The interests of payer, receiver, 
and landlord are all subordinate to the 
interest of the nation itself. This first 
charge upon the land we maintain—and 
I believethatjuristsand statesmen main- 
tain—this first charge is the property 
of thenation. This is the view held by 
my countrymen, and the charge that 
Welsh farmers are animated by greed 
in resistance to tithe is answered by the 
Report of the Special Commission sent 
to the disturbed Welsh districts two 
years ago. That Commission reported 
that there had existed in Wales for a 
long time a strong feeling that tithes 
were improperly applied, and the desire 
had grown up, not that tithe should be 
abolished, but that it should be applied 
to some lay purpose for the benefit of 
the nation. The hon. Member for Car- 
narvon, for the thousandth time, has 
brought in the dreadful agitator 
as the cause of all the difficulty; 
but this Commission reports that 
this feeling of the Welsh people has 
arisen from causes partly religious, 
partly social, partly political, and partly 
national. The people of Wales do not 


think the | wish for any paltry settlement or tinker- 
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ing with this question ; they desire that 
the property of the nation should revert 
to the nation and that it should be 
utilized, not for the sect of the minority, 
but to promote the good of the whole 
population. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks Beach) read a very 
pathetic letter from a Welsh clergyman, 
with the object of proving that in 
the interest of the poor clergy the 
collection of tithe was to be en- 
forced; but in the latter part 
of his speech he seemed to be 
shocked and surprised that there should 
be resistance to the payment of tithe 
due to the great Corporation of Christ- 
church, Oxford. He need not have 
been surprised. Take the tithe endow- 
ments of Wales from one end of the 
Principality to the other, and you find 
the history is one long record of spolia- 
tion. Many Ecclesiastical Corporations 
have some time or other dipped their 
hands into Welsh tithe. At the Refor- 
mation, for instance, tithes from one 
county were taken to found the 
bishopric of Lichfield, and from another 
to swell the property of the great Cor- 
poration of Christchurch, Oxford. It is 
not for me now to plead the necessities 
of Walesin educational matters, they are 
patent to all men,and yet the Noncon- 
formist people of Wales are asked to 
pay willingly, spontaneously, and joy- 
fully from their educational poverty to 
keep up the largest and richest and 
most aristocratic of the colleges of Ox- 
ford. Not alone is it for the purposes 
of education. According to the Tithe 
Return of 1887, the Dean and Chapter 
of Christchurch are the clerical appro- 
priators of tithes of several parishes in 
Montgomeryshire, so that they are 
even here used to maintain the English 
Church Establishment. Some of the 
very best friends of the Church in 
Wales have seen for half a century and 
more that the continued existence of 
these abuses would inevitably arouse 
the strong feelings of the Welsh 
people against the Church. The 
people silently suffered for generations 

ecause they had no voice in political 
matters, but the best friends of the 
Church saw the prospect of a great 
uprising of the people against this system 
long ago, and you may find this clearly 
indicated in Mr. Jones’ remarkable 
book, ‘‘ The Rise of Dissent in Wales.” 
The references there showing how Welsh 


Mr. T. E. Ellis 
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Church purposes in various parts of 
England will explain that resistance 


to the payment of the Christchurch - 


College tithe which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade thinks so unnatural. There is 
a great corporation represented in this 
House by an hon. Baronet whom we all 
greatly respect. Imeanthe Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. I have no great com- 
plaint to make against the management 
of the estates of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; but the fact is that very 
many of the clergymen in Wales showed 
their sympathy four or five years ago 
with the farmers in their distress and 
gave small reductions of 5 and 7$ per 
cent.; and those who evinced a sympa- 
thetic spirit are able to get their tithes 
without any difficulty. But the Com- 


missioners exact the uttermost farthing. — 


No doubt there are parishes in which 
the payment of tithes to the clergy 
is stoutly refused; but in those 
parishes there exist the memories 
of great wrong and of the tithes 
having formerly been paid year 
after year either to immoral clergymen or 


to absentees who never came near the 

parishes. Throughout a vast number of ® 
parishes in Wales the history of the tithe © 
is a record of its application to absentee © 
tithe owners. For instance, I could. 


point out a parish in Montgomeryshire, 
wheresome halfacentury ago tithesto the 
amount of £750 went to absentee clergy- 
men, while the religious care of souls 
in that parish was entrusted to a poor 
curate with £90 a year. In these Tithe 
Commutation Returns you may see how 
the tithes are diverted to ecclesiastical 
purposes in England, as, for instance, 

art of the tithe collected in Brecon 

eing devoted to the support of the 


Dean and Chapter of Gloucester and” 
the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 
Can the House seriously expect that at 


any time, now or in the future, the 
eople of Brecon will be content to have 
his first charge upon their industry 
devoted to such purposes? Whatever 
pains and penalties you impose on the 
Welsh Nonconformist peasantry, you 
will not get one inch nearer to your goal. 
The Welsh people are hard to drive, 


and this is shown by the history of this” 


tithe agitation. With police, bailiffs, 


and military, the attempt to collect the 
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tithe is devoted to the support of Deans” 
and Chapters and Bishoprics and other: 
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tithes was a failure, for week by week 
the resistance of the people grew more 
stubborn. But then the Chief Constable 
of Montgomeryshire bethought him of 
a more peaceful method of collection, 
and he adopted the policy of consultin 

the people and conciliating them, an 

now tithes in Montgomeryshire are 
collected as easily as rent. This peace- 
ful policy was jeered at by the Chief 
Constables of adjoining counties, but 
they have come round to the opinion 
that Major Godfrey was right, and they 
have followed his example. Now, the 
Home Secretary has told us that in the 
distribution of the tithes education gets 
a ‘large share. Only a mere trifle of 
the Welsh tithes goes to the schools and 
educational institutions of Wales, the 
bulk of them going to All Souls College, 
and Christchurch, Oxford, the London 
Grocers’ Company, Tewkesbury, Clare 
Hospital, and other bodies outside the 
Principality. Even the exceptions, and 
where schools and colleges in Wales 
get a share of the tithe, though 
well-managed from an educational 
point of view, they do not give satis- 
faction to the Welsh people, as they are 
managed almost wholly by Churchmen. 
The chief of the arguments of the right 
hon. Member for Bristol was the 
pathetic letter which he read from a 
clergyman. I will not ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to which parish or 
county that letter related; but I imagine 
that in that parish, as in every other, 
there must be rich men and squires 
who draw the rent. I admit that to 
some extent it is a hard fate that a man 
should have to live on bread, oatmeal, 
and bacon, and seldom to get fresh 
meat; but, after all, that is the 
fate of nine-tenths of my countrymen 
in the rural districts. Although I 
am quite willing to admit that many 
of the clergy have suffered, what a 
scathing criticism this is upon the 
tithe system. Here is a poor people, 
without any of the advantage of a 
tithe endowment, though robbed and 
despoiled for generations, yet who have 
by their own efforts in their poverty 
built up a system of religious and edu- 
cational institutions that all over Waies, 
in lonely valleys, on bleak hillsides, in 
busy industrial centres, and on the quiet 
country side, make provision for their 
religious and social advancement. What 
remains of the Established Church in 
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Wales is the rent receivers, large land 
owners, and capitalists of Wales, and 
yetyour chief argument amounts to this, 
that the clergy are starved because those 
who receive their ministrations do not 
come forward in their support. Weare 
often told that the clergy in Wales do 
their utmost to come into contact with 
their tenants. That is certainly a reve- 
lation. It is very desirable that the 
parson and his flock should know each 
other ; and it may be, as a witness be- 
fore the Richmond Commission said, the 
payment of tithes is an opportunity of 
communication. It is desirable that the . 
clergyman and his people should know 
each other, but there is the sad fact that 
the pasthistory of the Church, its present 
condition, and, more than that, its pre« 
sent spirit in Wales make that well-nigh 
impossible. It may be said that in 
times gone by the state of the Church 
in Wales was sad and deplorable; half 
of the tithes in the various counties were 
enjoyed by absentee clergymen, but that 
now things are altogether changed. But 
the change is only in method, there are 
the same difficulties, the same estrange- 
ment now as there were a hundred years 
ago. It many cases—such, for instance, 
as that I referred to by question to-day 
—the clergyman is theowner and mana- 
ger of the only public elementary and 
State-aided school in the parish, and no 
Nonconformist in the parish can ever 
become a teacher in the school, or have 
a voice in its management. After long 
years of trouble and endeavour the Non- 
conformists of Wales obtained from: 
Parliament relief in the matter of 
burials, and even the Archbishops 
and Bishops in the House of Lords 
thought it was expedient to make the 
settlement; but the Welsh clergy 
have set themselves deliberately to 
frustrate, as far as they possibly can, 
the working of the Burial Act. I have 
a further charge against many of the 
clergy, the most serious of all, that so 
strong is their antagonism to the Non- 
conformist peasantry that they have 
gone out of their way to make it diffi- 
cult for the Nonconformist peasantry to 
remain at peace with their landlords. 
While such a state of feeling exists it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
clergy to come into close or friendly 
religiousrelations with their parishioners. 
I am satisfied that any attempt on the 
part of the House to make the collection 
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of tithes more easy, by heaping costs 
on the peasantry, willonly open again 
the bitter and lamentable controversy 
which raged some time ago, before the 
Chief Constable of Montgomeryshire 
intended a more peaceful policy in 
regard to tithe collection. The people 
of Wales were supported by the hope 
that at last the House of Commons 
would provide them some relief, but if 
you declare war against them instead of 
proposing a peaceful settlement of the 
controversy, then there will be a repeti- 
tion of the regretable scene that took 
place in Wales some three years ago. 
The unanimous feeling of Noncon- 
formists and of the feeling among 
many Churchmen too is that the Govern- 
ment should not have brought forward 
this peddling and tinkering Bill, but 
some scheme which would be a great 
and final settlement in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. Wales does 
not want this Bill, and as far as I can 
make out England does not want it. 
The only people who want it are cor- 

orations and the present tithe receivers 
in Wales. It is simply a piece of class 
legislation of the worst kind. The Bill 
may be a small Bill, but it is a Bill 
which will create great irritation, and 
inevitably disturb social order. Legal 
authorities declare that the Bill as 
drafted will inevitably result in im- 
prisonment of people who refuse to 
obey the order of the County Court; 
and such a proceeding will make it more 
difficult for clergymen to collect these 
tithes. Does a Tory Ministry believe 
that because the debt is asked for by 
a County Court that the sturdy peasantry 
will immediately and spontaneously pay 
the tithe? No, the resistance will be 
still more stubborn, you will make the 
work of the Church in Wales still more 
difficult, and what, perhaps, hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side may think even 
more serious, it will lose you seats 
at the next General Election. I feel 
I have taken up too much of the 
time of the House. I desire in this 
matter to be perfectly frank. So far 
as Wales is concerned, we do not be- 
live in tithe redemption schemes, in tithe 
equalisation schemes, or in tithe-collec- 
tion-made-easy schemes, which are all 
schemes for evading the question, or 
bringing relief to receivers, or landlords. 
What we want in Wales, and what the 
Welsh people have declared over and 
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over again, is that there will be no 
final and satisfactory settlement of the 
question until tithes are devoted to 
national purposes. The first charge on 
the industry and toil of the Welsh 
people must not be an engine used for 
keeping up religious inequality and the 
dissemination of bitterness and strife 
in Wales, but a great instrument for 
the a good and welfare of the 
eople. 

Sie J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I will not attempt to follow the 
somewhat discursive remarks of the 
hon. Member, but as representing the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, I feel bound 
to take notice of some of the references 
to that body. At the conclusion of his 
speech the hon. Member expressed his 
desire to ‘ gg ee ae tee had 
been equally frank at the inning. 
He fa ie the Ecclesiastical td 
mission in connection with other Oor- 
porations who had, he said, dipped into 
the tithes of Wales. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I mentioned 
several instances in which Corporations 
had diverted the tithes to such purposes 
as the Bishopric of Gloucester and the 
Deanery of Windsor. I did not specially 
mention the Ecclesiastical Commission 
except as a large Corporation, which, 
with others, collected tithes in Wales. 

Sin J. MOWBRAY: The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of Corporations generally, 
and said that many of the great eccle- 
siastical corporations dipped into the 
tithes of Wales ; but the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten hisown Return, 
laid before the House in April last, with 
respect to the income which the Eccle- 
siastical Commission received last year 
from Wales and the expenditure under- 
taken by itin Wales. That great Cor- 
poration received in the last year as 
annual income from property in Wales 
£28,796, and they paid away in Wales, 
to bishops, chapters, archdeacons, and 
to the Lampeter College, £32,023. In 
addition to that they paid in grants for 
the augmentation of benefices, £35,611. 
So that this Corporation paid away 
£7,000 more than they received in 
Wales, besides providing for the Welsh 
people such luxuries as bishops, chap- 
ters, archdeacons, and so on. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have dipped into Welsh 
tithes for other than Welsh purposes. 


; I will not dwell at length upon the Bill, 
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but I think this Debate will probably 
convince the Government of the difficulty 
of dealing with large questions by small 
Bills,—but the Bill, so far asit goes, will 
have my hearty support. It is no less 
in the interest of the tithepayer than in 
the interest of the titheowner that the 
present antiquated and distasteful 
method of recovering tithes should be 
abolished. It has been urged that a 
County Court ste of recovery would 
subject the tithepayer to imprisonment 
for resistance. But the Government 
have declared, and the Home Secretary 
is an eminent lawyer entitled to speak 
with authority, that they have no inten- 
tion of involving such consequences, 
and if there be any doubt as to the 
purport of the Bill an Amendment will 
remedy the difficulty. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower): 
The Home Secretary has described the 
Bill as small, and the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon has added to the description 
“inoffensive,” but I cannot admit that 
this last description applies. I am sure 
that the Welsh people will consider it 
an obnoxious Bill, and I think it will 
only aggravate existing evils and double 
the cost of procedure for the recovery of 
tithes... My objections are directed 
against the Bill as aimed, as it assuredly 
is, at the Principality of Wales. Our 
objection is aimed not at the recovery 
but at the present application of the 
tithes. If you apply those tithes to uses 
which will meet with the general accept- 
ance of the Welsh people you will have 
no difficulty as to their recovery. As to 
the present mode of levying distraint, 
the Home Secretary has described it as a 
cumbersome machinery. No doubt it is 
cumbersome; but I think it is less ex- 
pensive and less objectionable than the 
method now proposed in substitution 
for it. It is less expensive because the 
present cost amounts merely to a few 
shillings, whereas the cost of County 
Court proceedings will certainly amount 
toalargersum. When the tithe owner 
shall have gone into the County Court 
and obtained his Judgment and “no 
effects” are returned he will have to go 
to the County Court for his judgment 
summons. ‘ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, no. 

Mr. RANDELL: I am glad to hear 
that denial from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but under the Bill as at present 
drawn up the judgment creditor has a 
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right to apply for a judgment summons. 
The Bill is hivehionutle also bacause 
the consequence will be the imprison- 
ment of the tithe payer if he resists the 
bailiff of the County Court when he 
levies execution and there are no np 3 
distrainable upon. I should be glad if 
the Home Secretary would rise in his 
place and tell us there will be no im- 
prisonment under the Bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: As the hon. 
Gentleman challenges me I will at once 
declare that in my belief it is quite suffi- 
cient to tie down the execution to only 
such distrainable goods as are either 
upon the tithable land or upon land 
within the same parish and in the same 
occupation as the tithableland. Further- 
more, the Bill prevents a judgment from 
being executed in any other manner 
than upon the seizure of such goods, 
and therefore judgment cannot be 
executed with the machinery of a judg- 
ment summons, which is such a bugbear 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. That is 
the intention of the Bill, and if it be 
not carried out by the words I shall be 
prepared to strengthen and alter the 
words. I hope, therefore, that imagi- 
nary difficulties and obstacles will not 
again be raised on this point. 

Mr. RANDELL: I am glad to receive 
that explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman, but as the Bill is drawn 
that is not so. The money is treated as 
a debt. 

Mr MATTHEWS: The judgment 
recovered by the debt is to be treated 
only against certain defined property, 
and in no other manner whatever. 

Mr. RANDELL: ThenI take it that 
the Government do not intend to give 
the tithe owner the power of applying 
for a judgment summons. ell, if 
that be so, I say it is a perfect waste of 
time to discuss the Bill. The bailiff 
who will levy the execution of the 
County Court is very much the same 

erson who distrains now for tithes. 
Tt the goods are removed the dis- 
traint will be an abortive instrument: 
I am sure the promoters of the Bilt 
behind the Government will be very 
much surprised that the Government do 
not intend to give the power of im- 
prisonment. I hope the Home Sécre- 
tary will, for the sake of the land- 
owners, provide that where there aré 
sufficient assets to meet the execution 
the proceedings will be confined to the 
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County Court, and that the High Court 
will not be invoked, because the costs in 
the High Court in proceedings of thiskind 
are really a very serious matter to the 
landlord. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, as the tithe isa 
first charge on the premises, he will 
introduce a clause into the Bill making 
the wages of the agricultural labourer 
and the workmen a preferential {charge 
before the tithe in the event of the 
bankruptcy of the landlord. I myself 
desire to express sympathy with those 
clergymen who find difficulty in the 
collection of tithes; but I say that the 
Government have it in their own power 
to remove that difficulty by disestablish- 
ing the English Church in Wales. 

rn. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I must confess I am sorry 
the Government have brought in such a 
trivial Bill. I had hoped to see a more 
comprehensive measure than this, and 
one which would have settled the ques- 
tion and prevented discussion arising in 
future years. I have an Amendment 
on the Paper to the effect that no scheme 
will be satisfactory without a provision 
for redemption,{but, in deference to the 
opinions of my friends, I have with- 
drawn it. Although it may with some 
justice be said that this is a tithe-owners’ 
Bill, I think, at the same time, it will 
not do much harm to the tithe-payers. 
I think that tithe is a just charge on 
the land to be paid by the owners, and 
I should like to see a clause introduced 
into the Bill compelling owners to pay 
it still. I doubt whether the distress 
clause will be effective, because there 
is no doubt that the occupiers refuse to 
pay tithe, not. because they cannot pay, 
but because they do not wish to pay; 
they desire to make a demonstration 
against the whole system of tithe. The 
occupiers will make the same demon- 
stration when distress takes place under 
this Bill, and therefore I am afraid that 
the measure will not do much good. I 
do not wish altogether to oppose it, 
especially as we have heard from the 
Government that they will undertake 
next Session to bring in a Bill to deal 
with the collection of tithes. With 
regard to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) said about the prices of 
cereals at the present time as compared 
with the prices in 1835, I think his 
statements show he is not an agricul- 
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turist, because although wheat was at a 
low price in 1835 it was nothing like what 
it is at the present moment, and in 1836, 
when the Tithe Commutation Act wag 
passed, the average in price during the 
seven preceding years was no less than 
56s., whereasat the present timeitis about 
28s. a quarter, or just half what it was 
then. There is no doubt that the tithe 

ayers have had aconsiderable decrease 
in the payments they have made. Every 
hundred pounds worth of tithe in 1886 
has now come down to a little over £80, 
If the corn inspectors did their duty 
properly, and calculated the averages 
of the corn, the tithe would be still fur- 
ther decreased, and I doubt whether 
there would be any necessity for a 
Tithe Bill at all. It appears, however, 
there is some difficulty in the way of 
the corn inspectors calculating the aver- 
ages; and I can only hope that when 
we get a Board of Agriculture the work 
will be carried out in a more effective 
manner. In conclusion, I will merely 
say that if this Tithe Bill does no good, 
at any rate it does no harm. 

*Srr J. SWINBURNE (Staffs, Lich- 
field): One point has not been men- 
tioned, and that is that the Bill really 
means a Bill for facilitating the callection 
of tithes. I have been informed by land 
agents and others that it will increase the 
intrinsic value of the tithe 20 to 30 per 
cent. We have been informed that 
next year a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses will meet to discuss the matter, 
and that a larger measure will then be 
brought in. Any Redemption Clause 
will have to be based on the then value 
of the tithe. The Government say this 
is a very small Act; but, at all events, 
it raises the value of the tithe some 20 
or 30 per cent, and when we have to 
pay a capital sum for doing away with 
the tithes, what will then have to be 
dealt with will be the value of the 
tithe at that time. Speaking as a tithe 
owner, as well as a tithe payer, I say 
the tithe owners have never paid one 
farthing towards improving the land. 
I know that in some cold clay soils, if 
it had not been for the enormous 
amount of money spent by the owners 
and occupiers in improving the land, it 
would not now be producing even the 
value of the tithe. We have heard a very 
pathetic story from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach). Let me tell @ 
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yery pathetic story, too. It has come 
under my personal observation fhat a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
in receipt of £600 or £700 year, has 
gone away and left his parish in charge 
of a poor man with a large family at a 
guinca a week. 1 have known the 
family to be very near starvation. I say 
that whether the minister of the parish 
is a priest of the Church of Rome, or a 
Nonconformist minister, if he has the 
confidence of his congregation, they will 
keep him in a moderate degree of 
comfort. One would almost imagine that 
from what has been said that there were 
no Nonconformists except in Wales. I 
speak from experience when I say that a 
very large proportion of the people in 
the North -of England are Nonconfor- 
mists, and the same thing can be said 
of the miners of Cornwall. Though the 
Nonconformists have no revenue from the 
State, a large proportion of the country 
is covered with their chapels; stipends 
are paid, preachers are supported, and 
not only minister to the ordinary con- 
gregations, ‘but travel about at their 
own expense, and Sunday after Sunday 
preach to people who would otherwise 
receive no attention, owing to the 
neglect of the Church of England 
clergy, who are dependent on the State 
and not on their own conduct for their 
maintenance. It seems to be altogether 
out of the question that the Government 
should bring into Parliament such a one- 
sided Bill as increases the value of these 
tithes from 20 to 30 per cent, and brings 
no corresponding advantage to the tithe- 
pry. I am a lay proprietor myself. 

ope I may be forgiven by the hon. 
Member for Wales who sits behind 
me.. My ancestors purchased certain 
tithes, and I have consequently had 
experience not only as a tithe payer, 
but also'as a tithe owner. I have 
heard that certain of the clergy of 
Wales have made reductions in the 
tithes; but I have not heard from Gentle- 
men opposite that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have made any reduction, 
although their tithes have in some in- 
stances brought the tenants to ruin. 
This Bill will raise the value of. the 
tithe without giving. any corresponding 
advantage whatever to the tithe-payer. 
I. think it would be well for the Govern- 
ment to re-consider the whole question. 

Mr. CORNWALLIS WEST (Den- 
bigh, W.): As. this question of tithes 
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has been much under the attention of 
my constituents for some time past, 
I may be allowed to say a few words. 
I regret very much that I am unable to 
support the Bill. I consider it at the 
present juncture quite an unnecessary 
Bill. We are settling down in Wales 
to a conviction that it is better to wait 
until the question of the tithe is dealt 
with in a large and comprehensive 
manner, and I believe that such a Bill 
as this will only exasperate the Welsh 
people and make them more determined 
than they ever were in their opposition 
to the payment of tithes. If the Bill or 
some similar measure had been proposed 
some months ago, there would have 
been some reason for it; but it is 
unquestionable that matters are now 
settling down, and there is very little 
likelihood of any disturbance arising 
in the Principality. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. 
Ellis) stated that the clergy and the 
landlords of Wales were, if I mistake 
not, in a sort of conspiracy against the 
Nonconformists; that it was very much 
in consequence of the line of action 
which those two bodies take that there 
is so strong an opposition to the payment 
of tithes to the Church. But my hon. 
Friend seemed to forget that the tithes 
are paid not only to the Church, but to 
the charitable and educational institu- 
tions of thecountry. In my own district 
people have absolutely refused to pay 
tithes for the maintenance of a school. 
I entirely object to anything like a 
systematic agitation against the pay- 
ment of tithes; but,’at the same time, I 
do not deny that in the Principality 
there is a sentimental grievance which 
must be overcome. If the Government 
will give a pledge that in the next 
Session this whole question will be 
dealt with in a broad and liberal spirit, 
that will be quite enough to prevent any 
further outbreak of tithe riots, and such 
a Bill as we are now discussing is un- 
necessary and uncalled for. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.); 
I wish to express my regret that the 
Government have brought forward this 
Bill at all. Possibly it may be neces- 
sary that greater power should be given 
to titheowners to assert their rights in 
Wales, but there is scarcely a tenant- 
farmer in England who will not consider 
the, Bill a reflection upon his honour. 
In: no..instance has it been proved that 
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the opposition to tithe in England has 
been founded on anything else but 
inability to pay tithe. At the present 
time, when the farmers are scarcely 
able to pay their rent or their tithe, it 
is most impolitic to bring in a measure 
which will encourage titheowners to 
recover in an arbitrary and hasty 
manner. I had certainly hoped that 
when a measure of this sort was brought 
forward, not only the interests of tithe- 
owners, but also the interests of the 
tithepayers would have been considered. 
It does not seem right that we should 
have a Bill carried through Parliament 
which will largely increase the value of 
the property of the tithe owners, and 
considerably decrease the resisting 
power of the tithepayers. As far asI am 
concerned, I may say that I shall support 
the Government in the Lobby, not 
because I approve of the Bill, but 
because they have given a distinct 
assurance that the sting of the measure is 
withdrawn, and that the power of im- 
prisonment will not be enforced. On 
these terms, and these alone, will I vote 
for the measure. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.): I confess that since the 
Bill has been in my hands, and espe- 
cially since this discussion commenced, 
I have been at a loss to understand why 
the Government have brought this pro- 
posal forward. What can they expect 
to gain by introducing such a measure ? 
In the first place, it is clear that, instead 
of introducing peace into the Princi- 
pality, the Bill will increase the distrac- 
tion which reigns there on the tithe 
question; it will renew the feeling of 
irritation which happier councils had 
allayed and dissipated, and one hon. 
Member, who represents a district in 
which the feelings between the people 
and the police have been most strained, 
has assured the House that if the 
measure is passed it will do a great deal 
ofharm. And yet, at this late stage of 
the Session, when we have so much 
need for every spare moment for more 
important business, the House ‘is called 
upon to spend a night in considering a 
weak and futile Bill—a Bill introducing 
a new metho! of procedure which is 
not wanted, and which will entirely fail 
in its effect. It is admitted on all 
hands—even by the supporters of the 
Government who have spoken and who 
have damned the Bill with faint praise 
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—that the Government proposal fails to 
deal with the great question of the 
adjustment ‘of the tithe, which has 
been raised during the late years of 
agricultural depression. It will fait 
completely to relieve the tenant-farmer 
in periods of difficulty, and it leaves 
untouched the practical questions which 
ought to be dealt with. Now, I pro- 
pose to deal with the matter from the 
point of view of a Welsh Member. 
It seems to me that the Bill is a most 
unfortunate one—it is a feeble attempt 
to suppress by a new mode of provedure 
what the Welsh people believe to be « 
great Constitutional right, ¢.¢., the 
power to make a public yet peace- 
ful protest against what they 
consider to be an unjust law; and 
nothing that the Home Secretary can 
say will persuade the people of the Prin- 
cipality that the Bill, if passed, will not 
rob them of a Constitutional right. They 
have a conscientious feeling that the 
tithe is not properly due to the people 
to whom it is now lega'ly payable. They 
believe — and they have reason to 
believe—that the proceeds of the first 
charge upon the land should be ap- 
plied in other ways. They recognize 
the existence of a law which compels 
them to pay the tithe; but they also 
hold that if the law is enforced, they 
have a right to use the occasion of its 
enforcement as an opportunity for a 
Constitutional protest against the appli- 
cation of the tithes in Wales. If this 
Bill passes into law, the whole of the 
Welsh people will resent it and resist it: 
They desire to make this kaown. What 
is the attitude they have taken up? It 
is that of protesting, as our forefathers 
have protested from time to time during 
the whole of our history. It is the old, 
old story; it is a repetition of what took 
place 50 years ago in Ireland, where, in 
1831, there were 7,000,000 of people, 
of whom 830,000 belonged to the Pro- 
testant minority, the rest being Roman 
Catholics, and mostly poor peasants. 
Over 6,000,000 of a poor, wretched, half- 
starved peasantry had to pay tithes in 
Ireland for the support of an alien 
Church—the Church of those few who 
owned almost all the land and almost 
all the realisable property in the coun- 
try. But that was not all. In times of 
terrible depression they found it impos- 
sible not only to pay the tithe, but also 
to pay the exorbitant rents which were 
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being extorted from them, and so they 
resisted. What happened then was in- 
finitely more terrible than anything that 
has happened in Wales. The ascendant 
minority in Ireland made use of the 
armed forces of the Crown, as unhappily 
now, in violation of our Constitutional 
rights, they make use of those forces in 
compelling civil process. The result 
was dreadful slaughter, which lasted for 
years. There was no occasion on which 
tithes were attempted to be levied that 
the soldiers did not come into collision 
with the peasants; fierce bloodshed fol- 
lowed, and there was dreadful loss of 
life until one man—Thomas Drummond 
—appeared in Ireland, and refused to 
lend the forces of the Crown for the 
purpose of enforcing civil process. Di- 
rectly he declared that the military and 
police should only be called out to sup- 
press riot, the whole aspect of affairs 
changed, and from that moment peace 
took the place of disorder, although 
the contest over the tithe question 
did not cease until the year 1870. 
As long as Mr. Drummond was Un- 
der Secretary for Ireland the ' peo- 
ple had faith in him. Well, in 
Wales the authorities have been weak, 
foolish, and wicked enough to call out 
the police and soldiery to assist in these 
distraints. Can you conceive anything 
more irritating and more exasperating 
—more likely to bring about a collision 
—than this calling out of policemen and 
soldiers in order to intimidate the most 
law-abiding people in the world? Of 
course, they would not stand it; and I 
am not surprised at it. I will give the 
House an illustration of what has taken 
place. I happened last January twelve- 
month to be down in Pembrokeshire, 
and I was told there was going to be 
some terrible business. I took an early 
train and alighted at a little village 
station, the platform of which was 
occupied by a body of policemen drawn 
up in military array. I overheard a 
conversation between two policemen. 
One asked—‘‘ Well, what are we going 
to do to-day?” ‘‘ Aye,”’ replied the 
other, “‘ we'll show them we're as good 
as the redcoats.” I at once went to the 
Chief Constable, told him what I had 
heard, and suggestéd to him it was a 
serious thing to take men in this temper 
among a peaceful people. He was wise 
enough to realize the gravity of the 
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I told the people that I was a Welsh 
Magistrate and a Welsh Member. I 
assured them they were entitled to ex- 
press their opinions in an open and 
public manner. Well, they did nothing 
which could even provoke a breach of 
the peace; the greatest good humour 
prevailed throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding. The people are naturally 
angry when they see that they are being 
dragooned ; they will not stand it; 
they will obey the law within the limits 
of the Constitution, but they have a 
right to protest against an unjust 
law, and they should be allowed to 
do so without being intimidated. It is 
not necessary we should have these new 
Acts relating to County Court procedure, 
and I do hope that the Government will 
relieve itself of the grave responsibility 
of pressing forward this measure. Just 
think for a moment of the position with 
which we now stand. Weare approach: 
ing the end of a long Session; surely, 
we have already had enough time need- 
lessly occupied in futile businees without 
spending two or three nights over this 
Bill. The feeling in the Principality is 
so deep, and the idea is so thoroughly 
rooted in the mind of the Welsh 
people that the Bill is intended to be a 
Coercion Bill, that it will be the duty 
of the Welsh Members—and I hopy 
that in this we shall be assisted by 
other Members of the House—to do 
everything in our power to prevent the 
Bill passing into law. 1 hope the 
Government will recognize the fact that 
their supporters are indifferent as to the 
fate of this measure. Last Session you 
tried a very much more comprehensive 
scheme ; you tried, in fact, to imitate the 
experiment of Irish legislation in 1836. 
But you did not do it effectually. You 
bribed the landlords in Ireland to pay 
the tithe by giving them 25 per cent 
of the value, but after all you did 
for them they are now complaining 
bitterly of the fixed charge upon their 
estates. You had to withdraw your 
Bill last year, and I venture to tell you 
that you will never settle the tithe 
question unless you, or somebody else, 
deal with it in a broader and more 
comprehensive manner. In Wales it 
will never be settled until the tithes are 
applied to national purposes. Itis per- 
fectly idle to urge—as the right hon. 
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than is derived by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners from Wales itself. We 
were told that while Wales pays 
£30,000 in tithes, the Principality gets 
back £64,000. But that is one of the 
things of which Welshmen bitterly com- 
plain, and which they resent most 
deeply. The money does not come back 
to the Welsh peasantry or the Welsh 
farmers. It goesinto the pockets of the 
Bishops and the clergy, into the pockets 
of the very people whom the Welsh regard 
as intruders, and as being in the Princi- 
am to perform no legitimate or useful 
unctions, because the Welsh people 
have mercies themselves with their 
own places of worship and their own 
ministers, and the £60,000 a year goes 
to the support of a comparatively small 
body of clergymen who minister to the 
wants of a small minority of the people 
—a minority mainly composed of 
Englishmen. These things provoke 
bitter animosity ; why seek to continue 
it by pressing forward this needless 
measure? What does the Bill really 
mean? When I first read it, I came to 
the conclusion that as it was drawn it 
meant that a failure of a levy 


for tithe under the County Court 


procedure would be followed by per- 
sonal liability. However that may be, 
I am quite willing to accept the assur- 
ance of the Home Secretary that this is 
not the intention of the Government, 
and that it will be safeguarded against. 
Therefore, we get rid of any chance of 
putting into prison a farmer who 
refuses to pay tithes. Then what isthe 
advantage to be gained from this Bill? 
Instead of going on to the premises and 
levying a distress by a special bailiff, 
you must appeal to the County Court, 
go through an expensive pro- 
cedure, time and money are wasted, and, 
after all, in the end the same sort of 
distraint will have to belevied, and very 
likely by the same bailiff. What is the 
use of inventing this perfectly fatuous 
new procedure when the present system 
of distress will answer all purposes? 
Let me, in conclusion, ask do you think 
that if you spend two or three days in 
passing this Bill into law, you will be 
expending the time of the Session use- 
fully? Iventure to think you will not, 
and I warn the Government that a 
grave responsibility will rest upon them 
if they persist in pressing forward this 
measure. 


Mr. Arthur Williams 
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Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin): 
I wish the Government had dealt with 
this matter in a more complete and 
comprehensive manner. This is a ques- 
tion which seriously affects the position 
of the Church, and the difficulty is 
rapidly extending to the Eastern coun- 
ties. It will be remembered by those 
who have studied the past history of the 
tithe question, that in the year 1881 the 
Richmond Commission reported that the 
time would come when the payment of 
the tithe would have to be placed com- 
pulsorily on the land owners. That, 
indeed, was the intention of the settle- 
ment of 1836, and I think it is very 
much to be regretted thatan opportunity 
has not been taken to solve the tithe 
question upon that basis. I think, how- 
ever, that in addition to such a measure 
it would be wise to have some complete 
and well-considered system of tithe 
redemption, because although it may be 
true that you make the payment of the 
tithe by the landowner compulsory there 
are other persons who are affected, such 
as the small freeholders, who would con- 
sider it a great hardship to pay the 
tithe, and therefore this question could 
not be adequately settled unless you 
couple with the payment of the tithe by 
the land owner a judicious measure of 
tithe redemption. I own I am one of 
those who think that this Bill does not 
go far enough, because it deals merely 
with the fringe of the question ; but, at 
the same time, I think we shall not be 
acting inconsistently in adopting it. It 
is desirable that we should pass some 
such measure as this, because it will 
pave the way for that complete and final 
settlement which I think most persons 
are anxious should be carried out. The 
object of the Bill is toimprove the present 
procedure, and to substitute a County 
Court process for the unreasonable and 
antiquated system of distress ; and I be- 
lieve that if you make this change you 
will get rid of a good deal of the irrita- 
tion which is now caused by the enforce- 
ment of the payment of the tithe. I 
cannot quite understand why the power 
of distraint is retained in the Bill. I 
think it desirable that we should have 
only the new and the simpler remedy 
provided by the County Court procedure, 
and that we should take the opportunity 
of getting rid of that old-fashioned wea- 
pon of distraint. I hope that the Govern- 
ment will pass this Bill as rapidly as 
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ible, because by so doing they will 
lowe the way to oS coche onl: eal 
settlement of this question, which I 
trust will be secured at no very distant 
date. I believe that by a judicious 
measure of commutation we may relieve 
agriculture of a burden at once heavy 
and injurious to its interests, and at the 
same time improve the position of the 
receivers of the tithe. 

Sir T. GROVE (Wilts, Wilton) : The 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
seemed to be a victim to the fallacy that 
by passing this Bill he would do away 
with the principle of distraint. 

Baron DIMSDALE: Pardon me. I 
did not say that. What I want is to 
have the power of distraint taken away, 
and to have substituted for it the County 
Court process. 

Sir T.GROVE: What I contend is, 
that if you do away with the power now 
exercised by the tithe owner, he will still 
be unable to get the money except by 
distraint. The process will be this: the 

rson who refuses to pay the tithe will 

e put into the County Court, the debtor 
et will refuse to pay, and the 

ailiff will then go on to the premises 
and seize, if necessary, not only the stock 
and crops on the farm, but any per- 
sonal property he may find in the 
debtor’s house. You do not get rid of 
the law of distraint; you simply adopt 
a more cumbrous process of doing exactly 
the same thing as you donow. A great 
many hon. Members seem to think that 
by this new process you will avoid the 
friction which now exists between a 
clergyman who distrains and his tenants. 
Do you think that the tenants will have 
a bit more good feeling towards the 
clergyman who distrains under this Bill 
than he has towards the clergyman who 
uses the present process of distraint ? 
We are wilfully wasting a great deal of 
time, and if the Government carry their 
Bill they will be in exactly the same 
position as they are now. In my own 
county the clergy have in many cases 
made reductions of tithe, and showed 
sympathy with the tenants under agri- 
cultural depression ; and what has been 
the result? The tenants have tried to 
meet them in every possible way; and 
there is no occasion for such a coercive 
measure as that now proposed by the 
Government. If the Government pro- 


ceed with the Bill, contrary to the advice, 


of hon. Members on both sides of the 
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House, the measure will never get 
through Committee, but will be chal- 
lenged on every point. No measure in 
regard to the tithe question will be 
satisfactory unless it includes.a plan of 
redemption, and any Government which 
undertakes to deal with this great sub- 
ject ought to include the question of 
redemption in its scheme. The present 
Bill will no doubt increase the value of 
the tithes; and, therefore, if a plan of 
redemption be brought forward on a 
future occasion, it will put the tithe 
owner in a much better position than 
that which he now occupies. Even if 
the Bill gets through a second reading, 
I hope the Government will be wise in 
time and not endeavour to pass it 
through Committee, because if they do 
it will cause them, both now and here- 
after, more trouble than they have any 
idea of. 

Sr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): If this Bill is likely to 
be so futile and inoperative a measure 
as is represented by the last speaker, 
and by other hon. Members opposite, 
I do not quite see how it can increase 
the value of the tithe as they contend 
it will do. Surely the two statements 
are contradictory. As a supporter of 
the Bill, I quite admit that a very 
strong and very reasonable objection to 
the Bill is taken by those who complain 
of its being an incomplete measure. 
Sir, it is avowedly and admittedly an 
incomplete measure. It is perfectly 
obvious to those who have carefully 
followed the history of the tithe ques- 
tion of late years that no measure 
will be ultimately satisfactory as 
a solution of the question which 
does not provide an equitable sys- 
tem for the redemption of the tithe. 
It is equally obvious that there must be 
some scheme for the more regular ad- 
justment of the tithe to the quality and 
producing power of the land on which 
it is levied. There are, undoubtedly, 
many other points that will have to be 
settled before this great and important 
question can be regarded as ultimately 
disposed of. Only a short time ago I 
myself came to know of a parish where 
the land was going out of cultivation, 
and the place was becoming almost 
depopulated, owing to the agricultural 
depression and to the fact that the tithe 
was really larger than the rent-produ- 
cing power of the land. Therefore, I 
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must entirely sympathize with my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Maldon 
Division (Mr. OC. Gray), who complains 
of similar circumstances; but I appeal 
to my hon. Friend to remember that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
especially in regard to this particular 
Bill, which deals with that part of the 
question that is of the first and most 
pressing importance. And my hon. 
Friend will surely remember what has 
been the pressure on the time of the 
Government, and will bear in mind that 
Ministers cannot accomplish impossi- 
bilities. They cannot drive four coaches 
abreast through a narrow place like old 
Temple Bar, and I do trust my hon. 
Friend will see his way cordially to 
support the Bill. Surely the measure 
does deal with the most pressing point. 
The objection taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Saffron Walden Division (Mr. 
H. Gardner), that it will not be opera- 
tive, is entirely baseless, inasmuch as it 
does all that can be done at present to 
put an end to the crying scandal of the 
scenes we have all witnessed with so 
much pain in connection with the levy- 
ing of distress for tithe in Wales. The 
evils of the present]system will at any 
rate be greatly modified by substituting 
for the present process the more reason- 
able one of the County Court. That 
alone, in my opinion, is ample reason 
why the Government should press this 
Bill through Parliament, and I sincerely 
‘hope they will do it. The hon. Member 
‘for the Saffron Walden Division admits 
himself that the present system of levy- 
ing tithe is objectionable. The hon. 
Member does not tell us, at any rate in 
‘terms, that he repudiates the legally 
‘binding nature of tithes. He does not 
deny that, as the law stands at present, 
they are payments legally due to the 


tithe owners. The hon. Gentleman who. 


has just sat down spoke euphemistically 
about resistance to the payment of tithes 
in Wales. He said he thought people did 
not actually resist the tithes, but allowed 
them to be enforced. But the allowing 
them to be enforced produces such 
scenes as those which we deplore, and 
such scenes as the hon. Member who 
spoke last specially deprecated as the 
result of the employment of police and 
military in support of the civil powers. 
These things are greatly to be depre- 
cated; but, under the present cir- 
cumstances, they are 
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inevitable. The hon. Member for 
the Saffron Walden Division objects to 
the Bill because it provides a reasonable 
method of recovering what he does not 
deny is a just and reasonable debt. 
Some hon. Members have spoken of the 
Welsh tithe payers having conscientious 
objections to the payment of the tithe in 
support of a Church of whose teaching 
they do not approve, as if that fact 
were roasonable excuse for their refusing 
to pay. Well,{Sir, in the first place, I 
would ask the hon, Member to say what 
he thinks about the lay owners of tithes. 
Their rights surely ought to be con- 
sidered. I could understand a man 
saying—‘ I have a conscientious objec- 
tion to pay tithes, and I will suffer a 
loss rather than violate my conscience; 
I will sever my connection with the 
land; I will retire from an occupation 
that forces me to violate my conscience.” 
I should think such a proceeding a 
highly Quixotic one, but at any rate it 
would bea moralone. When, however, 
a man says he has a conscientious objec- 
tion to paying tithes, and therefore puts 
the money in his own pocket, keeps that 
which he knows to belong to somebody 
else, and allows the law to be enforced 
before he pays, all I can says is I do 
not understand the morality of such a 
proceeding. It reminds me of what 
I think I may call the famous 
remark sometimes attributed to the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), when he said of a certain 
celebrated statesman, ‘‘I do not object 
to the right hon. Gentleman always 
finding he has got an ace up his sleeve, 
but I do object to his saying that a 
Divine Providence placed it there.” In 
my opinion, the mere fact that this Bill 
will provide a rational method for 
recovering just payments, and will do 
away—to the utmost extent compatible 
with legality and justice—with those 
painful scenes which have recently been 
witnessed in Wales, is quite sufficient 
justification for the passing of the 
measure, and I hope the Government 
will persevere with it. 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): It is perfectly consistent on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen who oppose 
this Bill to say that while they think it 
will be futile and useless as far a8 
remedying the grievances of the tithe 
payers is concerned, it will yet be per- 
nicious in its operation, inasmuch as it 
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establishes a new age not only as to 
the practice of collecting tithes, but also 
as to the theory on which tithes are 
based, because, instead of effecting a 

rmanent settlement of the pre- 
sent difficulty in Wales, it has a 
tendency to aggravate and intensify the 
existing discontent against the payment 
of tithes as a whole. The right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill de- 
fended it on the ground that it was a little 
Bill. It is a little Bill, in the sense that 
it is short, but it is by no means little in 
its application. It will apply not only 
to Wales, but to the Eastern Counties 
of England, three of which, as has been 
said by a previous speaker, pay no less 
than one-fifth of the whole amount of 
tithe payable. The President of the 
Board of Trade made use of one very 
pregnant sentence in the course of his 
remarks—a sentence which will be re- 
membered and quoted hereafter when 
the rest of this Debate is forgotten— 
when he referred to the possible rever- 
sionary interest which the people have 
in this great national property. In 
making that admission, he made one 
with which most Members on this side 
of the House will be disposed to agree. 
The right hon. Gentleman used the 
admission for the purpose of show- 
ing that hon. Gentlemen who, in 
opposing the Bill, do anything to 
diminish the actual amount of the tithes 
paid, are, by so doing, diminishing the 
ultimate amount of what may come to 
be the property of the nation itself. 
The question, whether the nation has a 
moral right to this property at the pre- 
sent time, is an abstract question, and 
the question of whether it will eventually 
have an actual right to it is a question 
of prophecy. There is one question 
which is an actual question at the pre- 
sent time, and that is, who is it who 
pays the tithe, and upon whom does this 
burden ultimately fall? I think I shall 
be able to show that the burden ulti- 
mately falls upon the nation as a whole. 
In the first place, it will be generally 
admitted it cannot fall on the tenant, 
because, if tithes were abolished to- 
morrow, that would be a present to 
the landlord. It cannot fall on the 
labourer, because the fluctuations in 
the wages of labourers are due to 
well ascertainable and well ascertained 
causes. It. cannot fall on the land- 
lord, because the landlord, or his 
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father, or his ancestors bought the 
land subject to acertain payment. Upon 
whom, then, does the burden fall? I 
think we can judge from this analogy 
that in all counties in which tithes have 
been abolished there exists a very 
heavy taxation upon land—a taxation 
more than equivalent, in some cases, to 
the tithes paid here; and if tithes were 
abolished it would probably follow that 
there would be imposed upon land an 
additional taxation about equal to the 
tithe paid at the present time. The 
money that would, under these circum- 
stances, go into the pocket of the nation 
as awhole now goes into the pocket of _ 
a limited number of individuals; and, 
therefore, I say that the burden of pay- 
ment ultimately falls on the nation as a 
whole. The fact, however, that the nation 
may have an ultimate right to the 
tithe, and that the burden falls upon it 
now seems to me no reason whatever 
why, when there is an admitted griev- 
ance, as in the present case, Parliament 
should not deal with that grievance. 
This Bill provides an entirely partial 
and one-sided settlement of the difficulty. 
It does nothing with regard to the ques: 
tion of re-adjustment. An hon. Mem- 
ber on this side of the House spoke of 
the corn averages question. That is a 
subject on which a rather keen interest 
is felt in -some quarters. Some fifty 
years ago, when the price of corn was 
high, the farmers sent all their corn to 
market, and, therefore, the calculation 
was made on all the corn. At the pre- 
sent time, when the price is very low, 
they only send their best corn to 
market, and, therefore, the calculation 
is now made only on the best quality, 
and to that extent is unfair to the 
tenant. As to the question, whether 
tithe should be paid directly by the 
owner, it has twice been pointed out in 
this House—once in the Debate on the 
Agricultural Holdings’ Bill and again 
by the former Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers)—that there is a 
certain lever in the hands of the land- 
lords at the present time owing to the 
loss incurred by the tenant in giving up 
his holding. To that extent I contend 
we must make a certain allowance and 
a certain qualification in saying it is a 
matter of indifference whether the 
tithes are paid by the tenant or by the 
landlord, because the burden must, to 
a certain extent, fall more heavily on 
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the tenant than on the landlord. These 
are some of the grievances with regard 
to the payment of tithes on which that 
Bill does absolutely nothing, and such 
@ measure, it seems to me, is 
likely to do much more harm than 

ood with regard not only to Wales, 
but to England also. No doubt we 
must all sympathize with cases of dis- 
tress on the part of clerygmen in Wales, 
but there are similar cases of distress in 
England also. It is, however, a matter 
of common notoriety that the gravest 
cases of distress are those of clergy- 
men who depend not upon tithe alone 
for their income, but upon their glebes. 
Therefore this Bill only slightly benefits 
the owners of tithes, although atthe same 
time it introduces a dangerous prin- 
ciple, and, on the other hand, it is abso- 
lutely useless with regard to remedying 
the grievances of thejtenant, and points 
to a prospect of still further discontent 
and yet further disturbance. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): It is made a complaint against 
the Bill that it is not a Bill for the 
relief of the tithe payers, but I do not 
know why it should be. The Bill 
does what it professes to do—namely, to 
enable the tithe owners more readily 
to receive their dues. The tithe rent- 
charge is a charge upon land, and 
ought to be paid like any other charge ; 
but in many cases it has not been paid, 
not because those who ought to pay it 
could not do so, but becsuse they have 
conceived a desire not to pay it, and 
because they had been led not to pay it 
by persons who ought to know better. 
The result is, that in many parts of the 
kingdom, and especially in Wales, tithe 
owners are at present in a state of 
abject distress. . Gentlemen opposite 
say in a perfunctory manner that they 
are very sorry for the distress of the 
clergy, but they will not. lift_a finger to 
relieve them. We do not come cap in 
hand and ask for contributions for the 
relief of the clergy, but we call upon 
the House to assist the clergy in ob- 
taining their just rights. I will take 
the liberty of reading to the House two 
letters, showing the distress to which 
the Welsh clergy have been reduced, 
owing to the non-payment of tithes. 
One of these letters was put into my 
hand to-day; it comes from a gentle- 
man who has taken an active part 
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in relieving the distress caused by this 
anti-tithe agitation. The writer says:— 


“ A letter was forwarded to me about a fort: 
night ago which had been addressed to a 
well known for his generous support of the 
distressed Welsh clergy. It contained the fol- 
lowing statement, which, I have every reason to 
believe, is absolutely correct:—‘ A large num- 
ber of my tithe payers have not paid any tithes 
for upwards of three years. I held my audita 
few days ago and received only £12, not 
sufficient to pay the premium now due on my 
insu rance, by which I had hoped to make some 
little provision for my family in the event of 
my death. I have a wife and eight children 
entirely dependent upon me. J have incurred 
large liabilities in the abortive attempt to 
recover my dues. The insurance premium 
must remain unpaid, and the insurance must 
consequently lapse.” 


My correspondent goes on to say— 


“This is not an isolated case. I know 
of many others of the same kind. I may say 
that I myself should never have been able to 
keep up my own insurance had it not been for 
the assistance of some members of my family, 
who I may observe are by no means able to 
afford to assist me without inconvenience. The 
sufferings of the Welsh clergy have been 
intense, and they have been endured with 
wonderful patience. Every economy has been 
practised, and many bitter privations submitted 
to. They have now reached the breaking-down 
point, and unless the Legislature intervenes I 
shudder to contemplate the prospect that awaits 
us in the immediate future.” 

Here is another letter received from an 
Anglesea rector, who said :— 

“‘I sincerely hope that the Government will 
pass the Tithe Bill this Session. It becomes 
very serious for the clergy to get their tithes, 
I am 68 years of age. Iam not able to stand 
thelexcitement of distraint. Seven tithe payers 
owe me their tithe for the last two years and 
six months. The sum altogether is £150. In 
fact I have been robbed of my money to a great 
extent for the last two and a half years by 
abatement and everything, and there are many 
in the same situation. We would rather lose 
almost anything than sell them up.”’ 

These are the only cases I will trouble 
the House with. These are by no 
meansjisolated cases, but if there were 
no other cases than these to which I 
have referred, they would be ample 
justification for the Government coming 
forward at the present time and doin 
something to settle this question. 
admit it is not a complete settlement 
of the question, but it is a Bill brought 
in with an honest endeavour to 
enable these gentlemen whose right 
to their property is just as good as the 
right of hon. Members to their own 
private property—[An hon. MEMBER: 
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I charge hon. Gentlemen who have ob- 
structed this Bill in a most contemptu- 


ous way to-night !—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order.” 


I think I know the rules of order— 
charge upon hon. Gentlemen, if they 
obstruct and object to this Bill, to 
bring forward some remedy of their 
own ; because to say the clergy are not 
entitled to these dues is to say that 
which is not capable of being proved. 
One statement was made by an hon. 
Member opposite (Sir John Swinburne), 
who spoke of a poor curate; who had 
undertaken the duties of an absentee 
for a guinea a week, but, at least, it 
can be said that the curate got what 
he contracted for, miserably small 
though it be, but those who are affected 
by the anti-tithe movement do not 
receive the stipends to which they are 
entitled by the terms of the benefices 
which they hold. We have heard some- 
thing about the way in which the tithe 
rent charge is met, and upon this I 


shave some information in a letter from 


a firm in Carnarvon. The writer 


says :— 


*¢ On Friday and Saturday last we conducted 
16 sales for tithes in the parishes of Llanfi- 
hangel-Glyn-Myfyr and Llanfor,in the counties 
of Denbigh and Merioneth respectively. We 
had applied to the Chief Constable of both 
these counties for police protection, but upon 
their representation that they had come to an 
arrangement with the leaders of the people 
that the sales should be. carried out peaceably, 
‘we consented to attempt to carry them out sup- 
ported by only one policeman. We think it 
only right to inform you, in justice to Mr. 
Stevens, the auctioneers of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and fearing you may have been 
amisled by the newspapers, also by statements 
made by certain Members in the House of Com- 
mons as to other sales carried out by us in Car- 
narvonshire, what is really meant by these sales 
being carried out peaceably. In the latter of 
the two parishes (Llanfor) mentioned. imme- 
diately upon our arrival we were surrounded by 
a large mob, amongst whom were the so-called 
leaders of the people, who at once told us we 


“were expected to join in a procession after the 
sales were over into the neighbouring town of 


‘Bala, about six or seven miles distant. Upon 
our demurring to this we were informed that 
if we resisted we should be forcibly dragged 
by the crowd. The sales then proceeded amidst 
wild excitement, blowing of horns, &c. At 
every farm terms were dictated to us—if we 
did not accept which we were told we should 
be left to the mercy of the crowd. One man 
whom we brought with us was objected to and 
violently beaten with sticks, and his life only 
saved by the great courage displayed by the 
one inspector with us and by our consenting to 
have him sent back to Bala. We were ourselves 
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threatened with violence over and over again if 
we did not accept terms proposed by the crowd ; 
and finally, the only way in which the so-called 
leaders could protect us was by hurrying usiuto 
the different farmhouses we arrived at and 
themselves guarding off the people. We were 
also forced to march into Bala behind two 
effigies of the clergyman amidst a yelling mob 
hooting and jeering the whole way. We simply 
write this to you to show what is meant by 
the statements made by certain Members, that 
if no police are employed in these distraints 
they can be carried out peaceably.” 


Tf that isa description of the way in 
which the law is being enforced and 
assisted in Wales, a case is made out for 
the interference of the Government. It 
is perfectly idle.to raise upon this Bill 
the question of Welsh disestablishment. 
This is simply a question of protecting 
those who have a right to their 
property, and it is because I believe 
this Bill is an honest attempt to 
enforce that right without violence, 
but with firmness and decision, that I 
give it my cordial and earnest support. 
*Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth- 
shire, W.): One is a little anxious in 
rising in opposition to the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, because as I 
understand the matter any opposition to 
this Bill is to be deemad obstruction, 
and any difference between the views 
we may entertain and those held 
by himself and his friends will be 
considered as an attack upon the- 
rights of property. Notwithstanding, 
however, the great dread I may have 
of the hon. Member’s censure, I 
venture to say that I do draw a 
distinction between property in tithes 
and property generally. There can b> 
no doubt, and anyone who has taken the 
trouble to ascertain the origin of pro- 
perty in tithes will at once acknowledge 
it, that this property stands on a totally 
different basis from ordinary property, 
from land or personal property. ‘There 
is no property I know of more closely 
associated with public and local duties 
than property in tithe, and there is no 
property in respect to which public and 
ocal duties are less observed. The con- 
sequence is that there has grown up in 
the Principality for whose special behoof 
this Billis brought in—according to hon. 
Members opposite—there has grown up a 
very great disinclination to pay these 
tithes upon principle. Not upon the 
peinsipie to which the hon. Member who 
as just sat down alludes to in such a 
complimentary manner, not, ashe hinted, 
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to avoid just obligations. This principle 
is one that I hope even the hon. Member 
will recognise, namely the principle that 
by paying tithes without a solemn and 
earnest protest the Welsh people would 
be maintaining a system which their 
consciences condemn as inimical to the 
public welfare. Now these tithes, at 
any rate throughout the Principality, 
have been associated with the support 
of the Church. I am very much sur- 
prised to find the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Michael Hicks Beach) 
coming to us with a letter from a 
distressed clergyman in Wales. We 
sympathise with the distressed clergy- 
men very much, but I am bound to say 
that I think the reply to that letter 
should have been something to ‘this 
effect—‘‘ I am very much surprised that 
you, a member of the wealthiest religious 
association in the world, should have 
been obliged to write such a letter as 
that to me. If you only look outside 
the walls of your own church you will 
see dotted about the neighbourhood 
three or four chapels, the ministers of 
which have no tithe provided for their 
support, and whose congregations are 
not drawn from the richer classes and 
are not of high social position such as 
those who attend your own church, and 
I am surprised that you should have 
been obliged because of the default of 
those to whom you administer to write 
such a letter of complaint.” It is a 
scandal, we admit that it is a scandal, 
that such a letter should be written. 
But the scandal does not rest on those 
who refuse to pay tithes so much as it 
does on those who are ready, rich 
though they may be, persons of position 
though they may be, persons of high 
character though they may be, to take 
religious services at the expense of 
other people. It would have been very 
much to the point if the right hon. 
Gentleman had said this—‘‘ Those 
wealthy persons to whom you have 
very properly administered religious 
services should pay for what they 
receive themselves.”’ There has been, 
no doubt, a considerable amount 
of disturbance in connection with 
the collection of tithes. It is said 
that this measure is promoted as a 
measure of police, that is the last justi- 
fication we have had of it. But I can 
find nothing in the Bill which answers 
to the description of it as a measure of 
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police. Tithe owners have now the 
right to levy tithes by distraint, and if 
this Bill is passed they will actually 
have the same right as they have now, 
only that it will not be called distraints, 
it will be called execution, and between 
the time of application for payment and 
the levy of distraint the tithe owner 
will be able to add some 30 per cent to 
the amount of his claim. I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, who always takes a 
great interest in Welsh subjects, and 
answers for the Government on such 
subjects, for which class it is the Bill is 
brought in. Surely not for the tenants, 
who will pay; that would be absurd. 
Then will it be said it is brought in for 
those who are willing to pay. What 
foundation is there for the argument 
that they will be more willing to pay the 
larger sum; the sum increased by the 
addition of costs than they are to pay 
the smaller sum which now can be 
demanded. What warrant is there for 
saying that they will be more ready to 
pay when the claim is made by the 
County Court? There is no suggestion 
or warrant for such asupposition. The 
only difference will be that you are 
removing the opposition of the tenants 
from opposition directed against the 
agent of the tithe owner to opposition 
directed against the Ministers of the 
law ; and herein lies the reason why the 
Bill is introduced. By this Bill, the 
persons who collect tithes will be able 
to stand in a different position from a 
mere bailiff of the tithe owner. It is 
because Her Majesty’s Government are 
anxious to give the tithe owners some 
new, some additional right, that they 
are desirous that this Bill should pass. 
They are anxious that tithes should be 
collected by persons who if resisted, or 
who if they make an arrest and are met 
with an attempt at reseue, could at once 
take those who oppose them before a 
Justice of the Peace. The Government 
are anxious to move the distraints which 
now exist into a different category; 
into the category of an execution under 
the County Court, which can be protected 
by criminal proceedings. That is why 
the Government are so anxious for this 
measure. Again it is said that this is 
a substitution for the present method. 
It is not a substitution at all. _ Do the 
Government propose to substitute for 
the cumbrous method of raising the 
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tithe an easy, inexpensive ono? On the 
contrary, theyleave the cumbrous expen- 
sivemethod where it was. They do notin 
the least abridge the rights of tithe 
owners as they now exist. All the Act 
will do will be to give a remedy of a 
very serious character. Ifa man owes 
tithes to the extent of £10 he will be 
ticketed up and down the country 
throughout every trade circular as a 
defaulter, and his credit thereby wiil be 
very much affected. That I suppose 
is a desirable thing in the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
should be able to affect the credit of 
those men, who, speaking from my own 
knowledge, are conscientious in their 
opposition to these tithes. Upon these 
the Government are anxious to impose 
a discredit which does not now attach to 
them. More than that, this remedy is 
a much more costly one than the remedy 
which now exists. I am not speaking 
of professional costs. Apart altogether 
from these there are certain necessary 
fees attendant on County Court proceed- 
ings ; five per cent as soon as the plaint 
is entered, and then 10 /per cent for 
hearing fees. 4s. 6d. in the £1 must go 
before you can arrive at the point at 
which the Act says you may levy and 
take in execution. The costs very much 
add to the burden of the tithe. And 
for what purpose? Can Her Majesty’s 
Government believe that those who, 
rightly or wrongly, object to the tithe 
of £10 will not object to the addition of 
4s. 6d. inthe £1 tothat £10? Can it be 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the man who objects to pay 
the lesser sum will readily pay the 
greater. That seems to me utterly 
absurd. I cannot help thinking the 
Government have brought in this mea- 
sure in order to strengthen the hold of 
the tithe owner if they can. This tithe 
property has, as we know, for years 

een in a perilous condition, and the 
Government by this Bill are attempting 
to give it new strength, new life; so 
that when a comprehensive Bill is intro- 
duced the present Bill may be quoted as 
giving a Parliamentary sanction to the 
property, thus enabling it to be re- 

eemed at a higher rate. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I wonder whether the 
hon. Member who talks about tithe-rent 
charge being given a new Parliamentary 
sanction by this Bill is aware that it 
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has that sanction for many 
hundred years ? 

*Mr. WARMINGTON: Yes, certainly: 
*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
tithe was sanctioned centuries ago, and 
was commuted into tithe-rent charge 
more than 50 years old by Act of 
Parliament. The tithe is national pro- 
perty says the hon. Member, then would 
it not be a good thing to give the nation 
the means of getting it collected? 
The hon. Member who moved the re- 
jection of the Bill summarised his 
objections under four heads—(1) it was 
too short; (2) it was too long; (3) that 
he could not understand it, which 
he amply proved by complaining (4) 
that it involved fine and imprisonment. 
How can hon. Members talk of being 
taken by surprise by this Bill, when 
for the last three years promises have 
been made to deal with this matter; 
at length we have got a Bill which, 
though not a yery large measure, does 
deal with the question in a practical 
way. It is not at all necessary to go into 
the origin of tithe, or to discuss whether 
the property belongs to the nation or to 
this or that individual—tithe ceased to be 
exclusively ecclesiastical property at the 
time of Henry VIII., and hon. Members 
who have spoken on the subject seem 
to forget that some tithe rent charge 
forms part of the endowment of Non- 
conformist chapels. This Bill is essen- 
tially a measure for the promotion of 
social order. Itis a police Bill. Itisa 
Bill intended to remove a legal difficulty, 
and the ground on which we ought to 
support itis that social order has already 
been very gravely disturbed. There 
have been riots; the military have been 
called out; emergency men have been 
brought on the scene ; special commis- 
sions have been appointed; police have 
been sent from one county to another to 
assist in the enforcement of the law, all 
because of the unpopularity of the 
method provided by law for re- 
covering just debts. By this Bill we 
hope to get rid of the ‘‘ man in posses- 
sion,” the bailiff is always a most un- 
popular person. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby has 
said, the present method of oe 
tithe rent charge is a relic 
barbarism. This old system of as 
serting one’s individual rights, by 
personal instead of judicial agency, 
ought to be got rid of. Why, I ask; 
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do not hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
on all other matters affect to be so 
eager for reform, assist in ridding us of 
this barbarous anomaly? I should like 
to read to the House a few statements, 
showing what is going on in Wales at 
the present time. One gentleman, a 
clergyman in Pembrokeshire, says— 

** It will be quite useless to have another sale 
here without the military. Matters are getting 
very serious. Our lives are not safe. The 
roughs in the neighbourhood use threatening 
language. My hedge, close by the Vicarage, 
on which were growing some nice firs, was set 
on fire about 10 o’clock this day week (20th 
Feb.). Fortunately, the neighbours saw it 
before going to bed, or I do not know what 
would have been the result. . . Deacons were 
seen throwing rotten eggs, old boots, and clods 
at the police, who were doing their duty. The 
ee with few exceptions, about a 

ozen, behaved well. Others came from the 
surrounding neighbourhood, engaged to create 
a disturbance. I must apply to the Chief Con- 
stable for protection, or take lodgings at New- 
port.” 

That is a grave state of things to be 
going on at this time of day, and gives a 
ifferent complexion to the question from 
that presented by an hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who told us that everything 
was perfectly quiet now. Why, not 
six weeks ago, in South Wales, people 
were so treated that they declared 
they could not move without the 
military, and in North Wales the 
same difficulties have occurred within 
the last fortnight. If this Bill does 
mot pass, the Principality will be 
in a state very much like that of some 
of the worst parts of Ireland during the 
winter months. It is stated in the 
document I hold in my hand that— 

‘The church windows have been broken, 
and the church gate unhinged and thrown into 
the middle of the adjoining highway.” 


I wish to impress on the House 
that almost exactly the same methods 
are being adopted in Wales by the 
Anti-tithe League—that being the 
name by which, I think, the Association 
is called—as are used in Ireland. Let 
us take the case of boycotting. I have 
here an extract from a letter written by 
the wife of a Welsh clergyman, and 
she says— 

‘The boycotting continues of Church people. 
The last is our blacksmith, who has always been 
in the habit of giving his arm to my husband 
on dark nights coming home from church. It 
appears he was seen doing so last Sunday, and 
consequently he got well abused by some anti- 
tithe farmers, and told that if he went to church 
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again they would take every scrap of work 
from him. Hering? family, of course he must 


give in tothem. He told me this himself yes. 
terday.”” 
That is an example of what is going on 


in many other places. I now turn to 
the threatening letters. This system, I 
may inform the House, has been going 
on since 1885, and is still in force. 
Here is an example— 

‘*¢This note isa warning to you that if you 
do not makea deduction of 24 per cent. in the 
tithe of your parish, your home, yourself, and 
all you possess will be dynamited and blown 
up. What will a man give in exchange for his 
life. Take this warning. Justice for Wales.” 
Inside was.a small wooden coffin. Here 
is another sample. It was sent to an 
innkeeper— 

“Notis. Sir, I understand that you are the 
parson agent; but whoever will pay this next 
tithe without the reduction of 20 p. c. will be 
boycotted. I am Home Kulers Determined.” 


Then we have the fact that payment of 
the tithe-rent charge is being made in 
secret. I have letters which say— 


“«Some of those that have paid came stealthily 
for fear of their neigh bours.’’ 


And, again— 

‘‘People have sent their tithes to me by 
night, and have begged me earnestly not to 
make the fact of their having paid known, lest 
they might in consequence be injured.” 


The result of all this has been a most 
dreadful social disturbance all over 
the country. Some of the unfortunate 
clergy, have been reduced to a state of 
great distress. Here is a case in 
point— 

‘*T have been obliged to dismiss my servant 
and recall my son from Oxford. We live in 
one room for the sake of saving coals, and, 
also, have been obliged to forego the use of 
butcher’s meat for the last six weeks,”’ 


Then, again— 

“ Looking to the tithe-payers I can see no 
hope of having my just dues at present, and 
unless your association will kindly step for- 
ward to help me I see no chance of relief from 
any human quarter.’’ 


Well, Sir, it has been said that the 

objection to pay tithe-rent charge is 
based. in a conscientious objection to 
the uses to which it is applied ; in truth, 
there is no conscience in it at all. 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Merioneth, said if the tithe-rent charge 
were only given to some public or 
national purpose there would be 
no objection to it at all; for in- 
stance, there would be no oebjection if it 
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were only used for educational purposes. 
Well, Sir, I find that the Ruthin gram- 
mar school, which is under joint non- 
conformist and church management, 
cannot collect its endowment in tithe- 
rent charge, and is endeavouring to 
recover what is due to it by distraint 
under serious difficulties. The people 
do not pay their just debts, simply be- 
cause it is rendered easy not to pay. 
But hon. Members must not suppose 
that the unfortunate farmers of Wales 
are in full sympathy with the anti-tithe 
movement. The fact is that they are 
very tired of it, and they would gladly 
welcome any means of getting rid of 
their subscriptions to the League, and 
at the same time of being emancipated 
from the tyranny of that organization. 
I can assure the House, that the tenant 
farmers of Wales, taken as a whole, 
would be only too glad to see this Bill 
passed into law. Of course, no Radi- 
cal Welsh Member would say so, 
they are not free men; and it is 
left to men, who, like myself, know 
North Wales and are conversant with 
what is going on, to inform the House 
on these matters. I can assure the 
House that the state of feeling I have 
indicated is general, and that but 
for the influence of a few persons, 
many who are heartily tired of this 
business would have paid their tithe 
rent charge in full long since. It is the 
weakness of the law which enables the 
Anti-Tithe League to thrive. In cases of 
resistance recovery by distraint is well- 
nigh impossible, so an immense amount 
of tithe-rent charge remains unre- 
covered. I will givea fewinstances. In 
one case the net value of the tithe rent 
charge is £163, and the amount received 
was £38; in case number two, the net 
value is £330, and the receipts £59; 
in another case the value is £186, and 
the receipts £22; and in another case 
the value is £681, and the amount 
received £171. In each of these 
cases large allowances were promised 
by the incumbents. It would seem 
that those incumbents who are most 
liberal are in reality the worst treated, 
because the people think they can 
play with them more securely. I hope 

have been enabled to prove that, 
after all, those who want to apply the 
tithe-rent charge to other objects than 
those to which it is now applied would 
do much better not to allow it to be lost 
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in this way; and I am quite sure that 
the farmers of Wales as well as the tithe 
owners wi:l be thankful to Her Majesty’s 
Government that for the sake of law and 
order, and for the general contentment 
of the Welsh people, they have intro- 
duced this Bill. 

Mr. P. MORGAN (Merthyr): I do 
not think I have ever heard such attacks 
as have been made on Her Majesty’s 
Government for the Bill they have now 
brought forward. We are told that the 
remedy of those who complain of this 
tithe system is that they can leave the 
land on which the chargeis levied. We 
have also been told by one hon. Member 
that he entirely disbelieves in the state- 
ment that the general voice of the Welsh 
people is opposed to the present system, 
but that he considers it his duty to sup- 
port Her Baeeye Government in 
passing this Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Carnarvon boroughs 
(Mr. Swetenham) did not compliment 
the Government when he referred to 
their alliance with the Liberal Unionist 
party as having resulted after two 
years in nothing more than wha 
he called ‘this mouse.” The fact 
is that those of us who have the 
honour of» representing Wales and 
of living in the Principality fedél 
that the Welsh people are almost unani- 
mous in their opposition to the tithes, 
not so much on the ground of personal 
liability, as because they consider it an 
insult to their intelligence on the ground 
that although they do not believe in the 
Church, they have to subscribe to its 
maintenance by meansofthetithe. The 
people of Wales have for years been 
clamouring for legislation in regard to 
educational. matters and for the dis- 
establishment of the Church, and now 
the Government are offering legislation, 
which is intended to assist the tithe 
owner in going to the County Court to 
obtain his tithe and costs; the very 
same remedy as that which he has at 
present being placed in his hands the 
moment he has obtained judgment, 
because it is notorious that the bailiffs 
of the Court are the men employed to 
enforce its decrees by means of distress. 
Therefore, the passage of this Bill will 
give the tithe owner no advantage he 
does not now possess. . It isan insult to 
the Welsh people to pass a Bill that is 
merely intended to facilitate the carry- 


jng out of an existing system which they 
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declare to be offensive and obnoxious. 
Lhope the House will seriously consider 
this point before it agrees to read this 
Bili a second time. There is not one 
representative of the Principality of 

ales who can get up in his place and 
assert that the Welsh people are in 
favour of this sort of legislation. 

*Mr. C. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): I 
am bound to say that in my opinion it 
is a,mistake that a Bill of this nature 
should be the first measure which this 
House is asked to pass during the 
present Parliament on this vexed ques- 
tion. I know that in saying this I may 
be open to criticism on the part of 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
who stand up for the interests of the 
Church. But I will say to those hon. 
Members that I am just as jealous as 
they of the protection of the property, 
either of Church or Chapel. I have 
always understood that the property 
in tithe rent is a very difficult 
one to describe, and when there are 
such contrary ideas with regard to the 
character of this charge, there is the 
more reason that the question 
should be thoroughly gone into. I 
think the time has come when this 


question should be fairly faced, and I 
believe that it will be in the interests 


of those who are attached to the 
Church, that it should be faced in a 
bold, a manly, and a straightforward 
manner. It would, in my opinion, be 
better in the interests of the Church 
and of hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
this question should be firmly dealt with 
by a Parliament constituted as the 
present Parliament is, rather than it 
should be left to the tender mercies of 
some Parliament which may, at a future 
day, succeed it. We are told that 
farmers who object to the tithe are 
spoliators, but I do not think they ob- 
ject to the principle of the tithe itself 
so much as they do to the amount of 
the charge. There has always been 
something peculiar about this tithe rent 
property. Ifwe go back to the passage 
of the Commutation Acts in 1835 and 
1836, we shall see that the legislation 
was rendered necessary by the reasons 
closely allied to those which render it 
necessary now. Fifty years or more 
ago it was found that the altered 
conditions of agriculture rendered 
the whole system of levying ‘tithes 
quite inapplicable to the then exist- 


Mr. P. Morgan 
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ing state of things. It was argued 
that the improving farmer who was 
going in for modern agriculture was not 
only giving his quota to the tithe owner, 
but that he was also giving him a direct 
interest in the improvements the farmer 
was then effecting. That was con- 
sidered a reason for asking Parlia- 
ment for a re-adjustment of the 
whole question; and it was sup- 
posed that by raising the tithe on 
the prices of wheat, barley, and oats, 
the question would be fairly settled for 
a long time to come. I believe it did | 
settle the question for a long time, 
and no one who took part in the passing 
of those Acts could have hoped for more. 
May I ask the House to consider 
the great changes that have taken 
place in agriculture since 1836, 
Then we had Protection: We are told 
that Protection is dead, and can never be 
resuscitated ; but we know that ruilway 
and steamship enterprises have turned 
the agricultural industry topsy turvey. 
Is it not fair, then; that we should ask 
that this tithe system should be over- 
hauled. The Government do not deny 
the necessity for opening up the whole 
question, but I am told that this Bill 
merely attempts to deal with just one 
little branch of the question. The Eng- 
lish farmers have waited patiently year 
after year for 10 or 12 long years of 
agricultural ruin, and they have been 
told over and over again that this vital 
question will be threshed out in Parlia- 
ment; they have continued to pay their 
tithe as long as they have had the neces- 
sary cash to meet the debt, and as long 
as the law stands as it does they will 
pursue the same course; but having 
been so law-abiding they ought to have 
been treated with more consideration 
than they have experienced. I know 
perfectly well, or I think I know, that 
the present Government have some very 
good intentions in connection with this 
matter, and I am addressing these re- 
marks more to the power behind the 
Government that is pushing them on, 
and that originated this measure, than 
tothe Governmentitself. I am address- 
ing myself to the Church party, and, if 
they would allow me to say so, I would 
observe that they have made a very 
great mistake in pressing a measure of 
this sort to the front before they have 
stated what they will do with regard to 
the whole question. Itis all very well 
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for us to be told that this Bill is only 
the fringe of the question, and that a 
great Bill dealing with the whole ques- 
tion will be introduced later on. es; 
but when will thatbe? We have come 
to the end of the Session, or very nearly 
so, and I hope we shall not have to 
come here again until late in next 
February. How do we know what may 
not crop up in the meantime, and how 
do we know that we long suffering far- 
mers of East Anglia may not have to go 
on suffering for years to come without 
redress? If I voted for this Bill instead 
of standing up for the British farmers in 
an independent way, those who sent me 
here would say that I had shown too 
much loyalty to my party. Expressions 
of approval at my observations have 
come from the other side, and though I 
am thankful for them I am sorry to gain 
those expressions at the expense of any 
one on this side. I am thankful to hon. 
Members on my own side for the very 
lenient way in which they have allowed 
me to give my views on this question. 
With regard to what has fallen from 
the hon. Member for Merioneth and the 
hon. Member for the Eye Division of 
Suffolk as to the tithe being devoted to 
national purposes, I must say I think 
it would be a great mistake from an 
agricultural point of view if their desires 
were to be realized. I would ask the 
hon. Member for Eye what the farmers 
of a Suffolk parish would think of the 
arrangement if the £400, £500, or £600 
they pay in the shape of tithes were 
to go away from their parish and be 
taken to London—to some central office 
at Whitehall—to be spent all over the 
country, in Manchester, Birmingham, 
London, and other large towns? How 
much would the hon. Member be able 
to tell his constituents they would be 
likely to see returned to the parish from 
which it was taken ? 

Mz. F. 8. STEVENSON : I did not 
advocate anything of the kind. I pointed 
out that if tithes were to be abolished 
to-morrow in England, as in other 
countries, a tax would be imposed upon 
land very much corresponding to the 
amount now levied in tithes. 

*Mr. C. GRAY: I am glad the hon. 
Member does not advocate the applica- 
tion of the tithe to national purposes, 
but several hon. Members sitting on that 
side of the House most decidedly did so, 
and if they will regard the remarks 
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which, perhaps, too personally I have 
addressed to the hon. Member for Eye, 
as addressed t> them my purpose will 
be served. I should be very sorry to 
see the money going away from the 
country parishes and passing through a 
London office. Itis bad enough when we 
are short of money to have to pay the 
last penny to the clergyman—who is not 
always very generous—but we do somc- 
times get a little deduction from him. 
From the gentleman who would come 
down to us with a black bagfrom London 
we should never get a penny back. 
Though I hope soon to return to my 
old allegiance, on this occasion I shall 
be obliged to walk out of the Lobby 
without voting. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): Although this question must be 
looked at from an English as well as 
from a Welsh point of view, after the 
speeches we have heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade and the hon. Member 
for Merioneth it is idle to shut our eyes 
to the fact that the Bill has a peculiar 
bearing upon Welsh interests, and any 
alteration that may be made must have 
special reference to Wales. With 
reference to these two speeches to which 
I refer they suggest two observations 
which I should like to make to the 
House before touching on the general 
question. The first is this: I cordially 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
that 
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it cannot be the desire of any 
section of the House to destroy the 
property which is represented by tithes. 
I have no desire to make a present to 
the land owners of Wales of the tithes 


chargable on their land, and any 
weakening or destruction of property in 
tithe would not benefit the tenants, but 
would put money into the pockets of 
the landlords. Whatever our views 
may be as to the appropriation of tithes, 
we are bound as trustees for the public 
to preserve that property in its present 
state. We ought not to sanction any 
legislation that would tend to destroy 
the value of that property, and I am 
sure that those of my hon. Friends who 
desire to see this question dealt with on 
a broad and national principle will 
support that view of the case. 

deplore the sneers which have 
been levelled at the Welsh Noncon- 
formists in the course of this Debate. 
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It has been suggested that the Welsh 
farmers have resisted payment of tithes, 
not because of their religious scruples, 
but because they wish to save their 
pockets. It is the fashion now-a-days 
not to believe anyone who claims to have 
a conscience. If aman says, here or 
elsewhere, that he does a thing from 
conscientious motives, an opinion un- 
fortunately prevails that he is not only 
stating what is untrue but is doing an 
improper act under the specious pretext 
of being influenced by a good motive. 
I think, and I hope the Church of Eng- 
land Members opposite will endorse 
what I say, that when we bear in mind 
the history of Nonconformity in Wales— 
its splendid self-sacrifice, quenchless 
hearty enthusiasm, and magnificent 
generosity. |Welsh Nonconformity is 
not only one of the most. precious 
inheritances of the Welsh people 
but a principle which we, as a nation, 
ought to value; and we ought to give 
some credit to those who profess it for 
being actuated by conscientious motives. 
Coming back to the speech of the Home 
Secretary, as to what is really the legal 
position in reference to this tithe rent 
charge and its recovery. It has been 
assumed throughout the Debate that 
the person liable to pay the tithe is the 
occupier, but Lord Salisbury said last 
year in the House of Lords— 

‘‘ The occupier is not the"debtor,“and he has 
to suffer the inconvenience of a distress for a 
debt which is not his own.” 

Now, I want to start my argument with 
that. Itis Lord Salisbury’s declaration 
that the obligation to pay tithe is one 
which does not legally rest on the 
occupier, and thatif the occupier is sub- 
jected to distress he is subjected to an 
inconvenience for a debt which is not 
his own. 4 fortiori that} would ‘apply 
to a judgment of the County Oourt. 
The Home Secretary glided over the 
great change he is going to make in the 
procedure for the recovery of tithe— 
and I must remind the House what 
is the law as to the recovery of 
tithe at present. It is no debt of the 
tenant, according to Lord Salisbury. 
Neither is it a debt of the landlord. It 
is a charge on the produce of the land, 
and nothing else. The law does not 
recognise it as a debt at all, but merely 


as a charge upon the land which must be 
levied out ofthe land. The Act of 1836 


provided that— 
Vr. H. H. Fowler 
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“ Nothing herein contained shall be taken to 
render any person whomsoever personally 
liable to the payment of the rent charge.’' 


I take my stand on that. That was the’ 
fundamental condition of the Act of 


1836, that no person should be person- 
ally liable for the payment of tithe 
rent-charge. What is now proposed is 
an alteration of the law. It is proposed 
for the first time to render some persons 
personally liable, and to change what is 
a charge upon the land into a debt, 
recoverable from the person who, ac- 
cording to Lord Salisbury, is not the 
debtor. The excuse put forward for 
that change is that it is in the interest 
of law and order. Is that so? The 
Welsh tenant who now declines on con- 
scientious grounds to pay tithes will 
continue to decline to pay on the same 

ound, and there is not a pin to choose 
 remed the present method of levying 
distress and the execution which will 
take its place. I understand the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to say 
it is not intended to levy execution 
upon anything which cannot be now 
taken under a distress. That is not 
expressed in the Bill. If a clause to 
that effect is introduced, the effect will 
be to give us a new Bill, and I must 
confess that a great deal of my objection 
will be removed; but assuming it will 
be altered in that sense, the charge will 
still be a debt recoverable under a judg- 
ment. That involves the introduction 
of the power, which is possessed by the 
County Court Judges, of sending the 
debtor to prison under an order made 
upon @ judgment summons for contempt 
of Court in not paying the debt. The 
President of the Board of Trade says 
the settlement of 1836 was one of great 
complexity, which could not easily be 
described, and he doubted whetber any 
Government would have sufficient public 
sentiment behind it to enable it to carry @ 
measure disturbing that settlement. I 
agree with that statement, and that is my 
answer to the last speaker. The ques- 
tion undoubtedly is one of great com- 
plexity. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down is of opinion that there 
are a great many points on which the 
settlement of 1836 should be re-opened. 
If there were no other question to be 
settled, the farmers contend that there 
should be a re-valuation. It is not a 
question of what the temporary price 
of corn may have been in 1836, or in 
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the seven years preceding, or the seven 
years succeeding ; but, asa matter of fact, 
the annual rental value of land in this 
country has seriously depreciated. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not deny that. 
In the Committee on Woods and Forests, 
now sitting, they have ascertained that 
the depreciation in the value of Crown 
land since 1836 is something like 33 per 
cent; and I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford will 
say, a8 to the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
that the depreciation with other pro- 
perty has been the same. Very well, 
then, have not both the landowner and 
the tenant the right to say—‘‘ If you are 
going to reconsider the settlement of 
1836, let us consider the basis on which 
that settlement was made. If rents 
have gone down why should not tithes 
also go down?” And not only has the 
value of land decreased something 
like 33 per cent., but there is a ques- 
tion raised as to the number of years 
over which the average is taken. There 
is, I think, a consensus of opinion that 
seven years is too long a period to settle 
prices by average. And there is a ques- 
tion as to the mode in which averages 
are calculated. If you re-open this 
settlement you must re-open it on the 
side both of the tithe payer and of the 
tithe receiver. But this is simply a 
Bill for re-opening the settlement in 
order to impose what was not imposed 
in 1836, and what has not been imposed 
by any Government since then. It is 
proposed for the first time to impose 
ee! liability upon the tenant; a 
iability which he was never subjected 
to before, and it is also proposed to 
enforce that liability by all the conse- 
uences of a County Court judgment. 

ast year the Government proposed to 
deal with this question by transferring 
the liability from the tenant to the 
landlord, but they were unable to carry 
that proposal through. This Bill is an 
attempt to prejudge the question, and I 
should like to know why a settlement 
which has been accepted as the truest 
and best—namely, the placing of 
the burden on the shoulders of the land- 
owner, should be discarded and put on 
one side. Why not deal with this 


matter in the same way as the Income 
Tax is dealt with? A tenant is not 
allowed to contract himself out of that, 
and the landlord is bound to allow the 
deduction; but in the case of the tithe 
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rent-charge, the landlord can compel 
the tenant to contract himself out of the 
deduction. I do not wish to go into the 
details as to what is the best and true 
mode of settling the tithe question. I 
do not wish to raise the question 
of the terms of redemption. I fully 
appreciate the statements which were 
contained in the letter read by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, but I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
thinks that there are not other teachers 
of religion who are perhaps in the same 
unfortunate position as the writer of the 
letter which he read to the House. 
Though I feel the most sincere sympathy 
with the case of the writer of the letter, 
I should like to make one remark in 
reference to it. About a month ago, in 
reply to a Motion by my hon. Friend 

the Momber for Swansea, it was pointed 
out on the other side of the House that 
there were not two Churches in England 
and Wales, but that the Church of 
Wales was essentially a part of the 
Church of England.” And, if so, we 
must remember that this clergyman is a 
clergyman of the wealthiest church in 
Christendom. Is not that a bitter con- 
demnation of the system? I do not wish 
to mix that up with the case which my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Merioneth- 
shire, put as to what he considered to 
be the unfair appropriation of the funds. 
I put that on one side. There are clergy- 
men for whom I feel the sincerest 
sympathy, and who, I admit, are de- 
prived of their fair and legitimate 
income under the operation of this law. 
But I put it to the House that these 
facts show what a deep-rooted feeling 
there is in Wales upon this question, and 
how necessary it is that statesmen should 
at once approach the settlement of it. I 
rest my opposition to the Bill neither 
on the demerits of the present tithe 
system nor on the sufferings of the 
present tithe owner, but I submit that 
the legislation of 1836, with the con- 
sent of both the great political parties, 
made a settlement of the tithe ques- 
tion. That settlement has been in 
force half a century. I believe the 
time has arrived when it is necessary 
to reconsider it, and we have no right 
to prejudice that reconsideration by a 
partial dealing with the subject as 
against the tithe payer and in favour of 
the tithe owner. On these grounds I 
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shall feel it my duty to vote against this 
Bill. 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rargzs, Cambridge University) : 
1 do not think the right. hon. 
Gentleman could have been in the 
House when the Home Secretary ex- 
plained his view of the meaning of the 
elause to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken particular exception, and 
I therefore wish to repeat the Home 
Secretary’s statement that no liability to 
the person is intended to attach to the 
Judgment of the County Court. My 
right hon. Friend has ingeniously 
enough evolved that liability as incident 
to County Court procedure, but that is 
a matter which can easily be dealt with 
in Committee, and again I repeat that 
it is no part of the intention of the 
Government that any such personal 
liability should attach to the judgment 
of the County Court in this matter. 
With regard to Clause 1, I cannot see 
how the intention of the Government 
could have been more clearly expressed 
than by enacting that the execution 
of a judgment is to be confined strictly 
to that particular class and description 
of property upon which a distress 
can at the present time be levied, 
for the clause expressly provides it 
shall not be executed ‘‘in any other 
manner.” Andifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man could suggest any language which 
will more expressly exclude from the 
operation of this Bill any other goods, 
I am sure the Government would be 
very grateful. It is not intended to 
give any new remedy, but simply to 
' alter the machinery by which the 
remedy is obtained. In pointing out 
the complexity of the settlement of 1836, 
and the difficulty of dealing with all the 
various points involved, the right hon. 
Gentleman has very sufficiently answered 
the speech of the Member for East 
Essex, who seemed to think the 
Government to blame for having dealt 
with only one part of the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman is frank 
enough to say that he looks in the near 
future to an attempt on the part of the 
Government to grapple with the whole 
question. His great objection to this 
Bill is founded on the fact that he 
thinks it might prejudice a more com- 
prehensive measure; but the House will 
probably conclude that his apprehensions 
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rated. Indeed, we find the question likely 
to be prejudiced in a different direction 
by the state of feeling which has grown 
up in some parts of the country. The 
Government think it is n for 8 
proper consideration of the tithe ques- 
tion as a whole to make it clear to the 
country at large that tithe is to be re- 
coverable by the ordinary legal machi- 
nery. I claim for this measure, to which 
no one has attributed an enormous im- 
portance, that it will clear the ground 
for a fairer and juster consideration of 
the whole question when Parliament 
comes to deal with it on a future occa- 
sion. It is impossible in discussing this 
question to avoid some reference to the 
tithe agitation in Wales, although this 
is not exclusively, nor even mainly, a 
Welsh question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has deprecated what he called 
anything like sneers at Welsh Noncon- 
formity. I think it is only right to say 
that, while I for my own part should be 
very sorry to embitter the discussion by 
sneering at any body of religionists in 
Her Majesty’s dominions, and indeed, I 
recognize the great self-sacrifice and 
earnest piety which distinguish the 
Welsh Nonconformists, yet it is obvious 
that the aggressive attitude of Welsh 
Nonconformity has provoked many of 
those unfortunate social symptoms in 
the Principality to which reference has 
been made. I am quite certain that if 
the Nonconformists of Wales would set 
the Churchmen the good example of 
abstaining from violent language, they 
would contribute largely to a happier 
state of things. Ido not suppose that 
the right hon. Gentleman understands 
the Welsh language, but if he would get 
some one to translate for him certain 
articles in the Welsh papers, he would 
find they contained language which 
would perfectly account for the violent 
refusal of the legal obligation to pay 
tithe by a part of the Welsh population. 
It is indeed impossible to separate the 
propaganda of the Welsh Nonconformist 
papers from the disturbances which have 
recently occurred in what used to be the 
most law-abiding part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. And it is a consequence of 
that unfortunate state of things which 
has grown up during the last few years 
that the Government have brought in 
this Bill, as a preliminary to more ex- 
tended legislation on the subject. The 


in this respect are extremely exagge-| right hon. Gentleman has quoted 4 
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from a speech delivered 
‘ the Prime Minister last year 
in the House of Lords. I do not 
care to rely on quotations unless I 
have the context before me, and not 
having that speech here, I am unable 
to say how far that passage may have 
been modified by subsequent sentences. 
The right hon. Gentleman has attributed 
to Lord Salisbury the very pronounced 
opinion that a tenant is to be distrained 
upon for a debt which is not his own, 
but he (the right hon. Gentleman) 
immediately afterwards went on to la 
down the doctrine that the charge whic 
has to be satisfied, either by distress or 
execution, is a — on the produce of 
the land, and surely that can only be 
levied in the first instance upon the occu- 
pier of the land. If the tithe is to 
remain a charge upon the occupier of 
the land, I do not see how we can reach 
the produce in the hands of any one 
except the person to whom that produce 
belongs. tt the right hon. Gentleman 
accepts his own definition of tithes, he 
cannot be in a position to affirm that 
the tenant is distressed for a debt which 
is not his own. I have been much 
interested by the speech of the hon. 
Member for Eye. A think it was a 
speech of very rare candour. The hon. 
Member for Eye said that tithe was a 
burden on the nation because, if there 
was no tithe, the nation might be in a 
position to levy a much heavier land 
tax. That is at least a novel proposition 
which the hon. Member has contributed 
to the discussion of that question. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Mon- 
mouthshire is hardly characterized by 
the same degree of candour as that of 
the hon. Member for Eye. The hon. 
Member for Monmouthshire has en- 
deavoured to draw a distinction between 
property in tithes and other property, 
which he seems to hint would justify 
persons liable to tithe in refusing to 
pay it. Would the hon. Gentleman be 
prepared to advise any person liable to 
the payment of tithe that he is in 
a ——- to refuse payment of 
it because it is a property that 
could not be veunieel at law? 


If he is not prepared to do that, itis 
hardly candid in him to use mam 
which when read out of doors might be 
interpreted to mean that persons may 
be justified in refusing payment of tithe, 
whereas they would not be justified in 
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refusing to discharge other legal 
obligations. The hon. Member has 
talked in familiar language oe tithe- 
yer protesting against a system. 
P ayeslt am far from attributing the 
resistance to tithe entirely to mercenary 
motives. No doubt there is much of 
honest conviction mixed up with it ; but 
I think it is unbecoming in a Member 
of this House who is credited with some 
knowledge of the law to insinuate that 
there is such a difference between 
property in tithe and other property as 
might seem to justify resistance on the 
part of those who are liable to tithe to 
the payment of their just legal a. 
tions. The hon. Member divided 
tenants into two classes—those who are 
willing to pay.tithes and those who are 
unwilling ;and he asked for which class. 
isthis Bill intended. Well, my answer 
is that the Bill is not intended for either 
the one class or the other. It is not a Bill 
levelled at any one particular class of 
persons in any particular part of the 
country. It is intended to be general 
in its application. It will not affect 
those who willingly recoguize their 
liability, and if it in any way impairs. 
the power of the resistance which some 
rsons at present offer to the just 
anne of the law, it comes merely as a 
supplement to supply a defect in the 
machinery of the law, and it will not 
alter the law itself. I desire, before 
sitting down, to repeat that there is no 
intention by this measure to prejudice 
any question as to property in tithe, 
and no intention to alter the remedy 
for the non-payment of tithe. 
It is a Bill merely to give a more 
practicable and ul machinery for 
the enforcement of legal obligations ; 
and from that point of view I believe 
that it will command the confidence of 
the majority of this House, and give 
satisfaction to the people of this country. 
*Me. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): In spite of the lateness 
of the hour, and of the fact that right 
hon. Gentlemen on both Front Benches 
have just spoken, I ask ‘the indulgence 
of the House to allow one more Member 
from Wales to take part in the Debate, 
because the Bill is undoubtedly specially 
aimed at the Principality, and is in- 
tended to deal with a condition of things 
which has arisen there in regard to the 
collection of the tithe. Now, Sir, in the 
course of this evening, some 25 Mem- 
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bers have addressed the House, and 
eight of them have been Representatives 
of Wales and Monmouthshire. Still, 
the subject is far from exhausted from 
a Welsh point of view. I will not, 
however, trespass long on the time 
of the House; I propose rather to deal 
with the Bill in only one aspect. I 
think the Government have fairly 
admitted that this is a measure of 
police. The object of the Bill is that the 
Government shall be able better to dis- 
charge its responsibility as an executive 
in the collection by creditors of their 
just debts. In that aspect of the case, 
I think the Government have proceeded 
upon very imperfect information. The 
Bill, as a measure of police, is, at the 
best, obsolete and out of date. It might 
have been that three or fouryearsago the 
condition of things in Wales with re- 
gard to the collection of tithes justified, 
in the minds of some persons, some such 
strengthening of the law. But the Go- 
vernment has failed to follow closely 
what has been going on in Wales with 
regard to that condition, and I submit 
that the course it is now taking, so far 
as from rendering the collection of the 
tithe more satisfactory to the executive, 
and assisting in the maintenance of law 
and order, will have directly the reverse 
effect. It was honestly believed in this 
country, and in this House, that the 
disturbances which undoubtedly took 
place in Wales were characteristic and 
fair examples of what the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke from the Govern- 
ment Bench last called the ‘‘ unfortunate 
disturbances which have disgraced the 
most peaceful and law-abiding part of 
the Kingdom.” In point of fact, the 
disturbances were rather the result of 
accident than of malice or ill-will, and 
the Commissioner whom the Govern- 
ment sent down to the spot must have 
satisfied the Home Secretary that they 
were the result of misfortune rather 
than of deliberate intention, and that 
there was no ground for supposing that 
they would be renewed. In Mont- 
gomeryshire we find a desire on the 
part of a most respectable portion of 
the tenantry to take legitimate advan- 
tage of the state of the law in regard to 
the collection of the tithe, and by chal- 
lenging distraint to express an opinion 
as to the appropriation of it. They are 
at the same time most desirous that their 
action should not be discredited by any 
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violence. Indeed, they take steps +° 
prevent any breach of the law, and 
those steps have hitherto proved per- 
fectly successful. The House has been 
informed how our Chief Constable Major 
Godfrey has over and over again found 
it possible to allow the protest desired 
by the tenant-farmers to be duly made 
without any serious inconvenience to the 
tithe owner, or anything like a breach 
of the peace. It is now long since any 
disturbance whatever characterised the 
collection of tithes, therefore we main- 
tain that the Bill is entirely out of date 
and uncalled for. But what will be the 
actual result of passing the Bill? Those 
in Wales who have been struggling to 
allow a protest of a political character 
to take place in connection with the 
collection of tithes—a protest unaccom- 
panied by any disturbance—have 
triumphed in the end. There is no 
doubt we have succeeded throughout 
the length and breadth of Wales. So 
much so that a few newspapers 
and persons of more lively views 
reproach us with having killed the tithe 
agitation in Wales. By attempting to 
pass this Bill the Government are 
practically renewing the whole difficulty. 
They are not in any way preventing 
those who would otherwise resist the 
collection of the tithes from resisting it: 
the Bill is utterly and entirely in- 
effective in this respect. But they are 
creating a new departure and challenging 
fresh disturbance. One who knows the 
state of Wales might almost think they 
have some sinister desire that disturb- 
ance should occur, that penalties should 
follow, and that the unfortunate Welsh 
people should/in some way or other be 
put in the wrong. I appeal most 
earnestly to the Home Secretary and to 
the President of the Board of Trade— 
who, I am sure, are not aware of the 
actual state of Wales—to aid the Welsh 
in maintaining the existing order of 
things, under which no disturbance can 
occur,under which I think wemay pledge 
ourselves no disturbance will occur ; 
and not by a fresh departure, not by 
administering some mild dose of coercion, 
for this is nothing else, to re-kindle 
smouldering fires, and invite the people 
to begin in an unfortunate manner the 
struggle which we all know is in pros- 
pect for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. All they have to do 
is to leave well alone. The case for the 
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Bill disappeared long ago, and it is only 
fair to the Government to say that Mem- 
bers from Wales, I believe almost 
unanimously, will find it their first duty, 
not to the violent party, if such a party 
exists, not to the extreme party in 
Wales, but to the party of moderation, 
to the best of the Welsh Nationalist 
party, to resist the progress of this mea- 
sure by every means in their power. 
We know perfectly well that the passing 
of the measure can have but a bad in- 
fluence in Wales. We are not against 
property in tithes. We do not consider 
this is a very desirable moment to 
endeavour to strengthen that property, 
and we look with some:suspicion at the 
attempt to strengthen it and give it a 
large percentage of value in view of the 
time, which is coming, when it will have 
to be commuted. But we wish to safe- 
guard the property as much as any 
Members of the House. We have no 
designs upon it which are unrighteous 
in any form or way. Our sole quarrel 
with it lies in its present appropriation. 
We desire, however, that no new law 
shall be made which will undoubtedly 
have the effect of placing the greatest 
possible strain upon the maintenance of 
peace and order in Wales, where at pre- 
sent there is no real breach of it and no 
cause for any interference. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I only desire to inform the Home 
Secretary what has been said in his 
absence by the Postmaster General. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton very clearly expressed 
the objections that are felt on this side 
of the House to the Bill. They are 
mainly two. The one is that the Bill 
for the first time makes the tithe rent a 
charge upon the person, and the other 
is that the Bill makes the charge one 
upon personal property other than the 

roduce of the land which has! hitherto 

een chargeable. The Postmaster 
General has assured us that there is no 
power of imprisonment under the Bill. 

hat is a repetition of what the Home 
Secretary said, namely, that the tithe is 
not to be a charge upon any person. 
But the Postmaster General went a step 
a he told us that itis not to a a 
charge upon any personal property other 
cha think wivteh hes been changeable 
hitherto. What, therefore, remainsof the 
Bill? Nothing whatever but an extra 
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step.in the law. Instead of going direct 
to the farmer with a distraint if he re- 
fuses to pay, we are now to go through 
the County Court and approach him 
with an execution, a process by which 
the costs will be enormously increased. 

Mason RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): As an 
— member, I wish to ask the 

ome Secretary one question, and that 
is, will the Government state definitely 
whether they are willing to bring in 
next Session a Bill for the compulsory 
redemption of tithe, because in the 
event of an unfavourable answer, 
although I am neither a blasphemer nor 
a plunderer of Churches, I shall be 
obliged either to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Saffron Walden (Mr. H. 
Gardner) into the Lobby, or walk out of 
the House like the hon. Member for 
Malden (Mr. O. Gray.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 212; Noes 
160. (Div. List, No. 228.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 208; 
Noes 151. (Div. List, No. 229.) 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 


PASSENGER AOTS AMENDMENT BILL 
(LORDS.) (No. 327.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


STEAM TRAWLING (RELAND) BILL. 
(No. 335.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for this day. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL. (No. 244.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
May I ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether there is any serious intention 
to take this Bill this Session. Might 
not the Order just as well be dis- 
charged ? 

Tue SECRETARY. to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman, that there 
is the most serious intention of going 
on with the Bill; I propose to put it 
down for Second Reading this day. 

Second Reading deferred to to- 
morrow. 
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REVENUE [ALLOWANCES AND STAMP 
DUTY]. 

Resolution reported. 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of additional allowances and remuneration 
to clerks to Commissioners of Income Tax and 
Inhabited House Duties, in pursuance of any 
Act of the present Session to amend the Laws 
relating to the Customs and Inland Revenue, 
and for other connected with the 
Public Revenue and Expenditure.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL (No. 193). 


Lords Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 1, line 15, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out from the word “ Act,” 
to the end of the Clause, and insert the 
words— 


“Such certificate shall be subject to revoca” 
tion by the chief registrar, with the approval in 
each case of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, but shall remain in force until so 
revoked, and until notice of such revocation 
shall have been advertised in the London Gazette, 
and in some newspaper in general circulation in 
the county in which the registered office is 
situate, and also transmitted by a registered 
letter to the society at such registered office ; 
and so long as the certificate is in force the 
society shall be subject to all the provisions and 
entitled to all the privileges of the Friendly 
Societies Acts as if it were a society within the 
definitions of section eight of the principal Act 
not receiving contributions by means of collec- 
tors at a greater distance than ten miles from 
the registered office,’’ 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Amendment proposed in line i of the 
Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘‘such,’’ and insert the words— 

“In case of the refusal by the chief registrar 
to grant a certificate of exemption in any case, 
the society making the application may appeal 
to the Lords Commissioners of the oatnes, 
who are hereby empowered in such case to 
grant a certificate of exemption, Any.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson). 

Question 
‘such’ stan 
ment.” 


—— ‘That the word 
part of the Lords Amend- 


A LORD or tue TREASURY (Sir 
Hersert MaxwEL, Wigton) : I hope my 
hon. Friend will not press this Amend- 
ment. 


I know the reasons why he has 





Company ( Contract). 
put his Amendment on the Paper, and to 
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a certain extent I thise with them ; 
but I do not think it will further the 


interests involved in this Bill if the 
responsibility of the Chief Registrar is 
diminished in the way in which the hon. 
Member proposes. I hope he will not 
press the Amendment, butallow the Bill 
to go through. 

Mz. TOMLINSON (Preston): I 
know that it would be impossible for 
me to carry the Amendment in the 
face of the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore I will withdraw it 
at once. 


Amendment to Lords Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 
Subsequent Amendment agreed to. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT-. 
LAND) BILL (No, 106). 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


—_o— 


MEROHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Charles Hall, Bill to- 
amend “The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’” 
and the Acts amending the same, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Charles Hall, Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, Mr. Gully, Sir Charles Palmer, and Mr. 
Charles Wilson. : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 339.] 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY (CONTRACT.) 

Copy ordered — 

‘Of Treasury Minute, dated the 18th July, 
1889, and of the Contract with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, dated the 15th July,. 
1889, for the conveyance of Her Majesty's 
Mails, Troops, and Stores between Halifax or 
Quebec and Beng. Kong, and for the hire and 
purchase of vessels as cruisers or transports. 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; ito lie- 
~ oy the Table, and to be printed (No. 
2638. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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Friday, 19th July, 1889. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts with respect to the punishment of juvenile 
offenders— Was presented by the Earl Brown- 
low; read 1*; to be peinbel and to be read 
2*on Monday next. (No. 170.) 


DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I crave 
the indulgenceof the House to allow me 
to make a Motion which I have been 
unable previously to give notice of my 
intention to bring before your Lordships, 
but which I will now ‘ke the opportu- 
nity of making. It is that a letter 
written by Mr. Walpole (the repre- 
sentative of Hansard’s Pariiamentary 
Debates) to the Marquess of Lothian, 
and dated 17th July, be printed and 
circulated among the Members of this 
House. My Lords, I beg to move to 
that effect. 


Moved, 


“ That there be laid before this House, Letter 
aidressed by Mr. Walpole (the sreeeneesr 
of Hansard’s Debates) to the rquess of 
Lothian on the 17th of July, 1889’’; agreed to. 
—(The Lord Privy Seal, £. Cadogan.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


*Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
rise to ask your mages, gl indulgence 
for a few moments that I may call the 


attention of the House to the recent 
Return of overtime work of railway ser- 
vants; and to move that a copy of the 
official Report of the recent railway 
accident in Ireland may be laid upon 
the Table of the House. The Return 
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gives the number of instances of railway 
servants being on duty over 12 hours at 
a time, and the number of instances. 
of railway servants who, after having 
remained on duty for 12 hours, had re- 
turned to work before they had had 
—_ hours rest. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to make a few observations 
upon this Refurn and the results which 
have been arrived at. Everybody 
knows how important and responsible 
the duties of railway servants are. It 
is necessary that they should be trust- 
worthy and competent persons, and they 
ought not to be so employed that their 
mental and physical powers are over- 
taxed by long hours of labour. I 
will briefly put before your Lordships 
some of the most important facts to 
which the Return refers. I think it 
will generally appear to your Lord- 
ships that the strength of the strongest 
man must be very much tried by the 
leagth of time for which many rail- 
way servants have been employed in 
the discharge of their responsible duties. 
The Return relates to two months in the 
year. Those months were, I believe, 
selected by the railway companies them- 
selves as showing best the average for 
the whole year. It appears from the Re- 
turn that a latge number both of signal- 
men and engine-drivers were employed 
for a very great number of hours. In 
two months there were 614,534 instances 
of railway servants of different kinds 
being employed overtime; 51,776 were 
instances of signalmen, and the Return 
likewise included a large number of 
engine-drivers. I mention these two 
instances because your Lordships must 
know that signalmen and engine-drivers 
are perhaps the men who have the most 
responsible work to do. I should like 
to bring under your Lordships’ notice 
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one or two other instances in explanation 
of the matter which I am venturing to 
put before the House. Not only are 
there instances of signalmen and engine- 
drivers being over 12 hours at work, but 
in a considerable number. of cases they 
have been on duty for 15, 16, 17, and 
even 18 hours at a time. My Lords, I 
have taken these instances from a very 
responsible class of servants, but the 
same thing applies also to other classes 
of railway servants. Your Lordships 
may readily understand that when a 
man bas been employed for 12 consecu- 
tive hours it is almost impossible for him, 
either mentally or physically, to continue 
to discharge these responsible. duties in 
the manner. which is required of him. 
The fatigue. ‘and exhaustion consequent 
upon such a number of hours’ work 
must, I think, entirely disable him from 
further discharging his duty, properly. 
Then, my Lords, besides this class. of 
overtime there is another kind of over- 
time referred to in the Return. It is 
shown that a number of these men return 
to their work after having been more 
than 12 hours on duty without having 
had eight hours rest. These facts 
almost speak for themselves.and need 
very little comment from me... I desire, 
however, to add that it is furthest from 
my wish tointerfere between railway com- 
panies and their servants ; but I think it 
right that some steps should be taken, or 
means discovered, to put an end to the 
present state of things. My Lords, we 

now how ably the railways are managed 
in this country; but there is danger when 
we find companies allowing their 
servants with very responsible duties, 
or requiring their servants to work more 
than 12 and sometimes as many as 18 
hours at atime. My Lords, I have had 
an opportunity of looking at this Return, 
and I find that many of the cases are 
perhaps exceptional ; but itis impossible 
that the numbers to which y have 
referred can possibly be regarded as 
being all of them exceptional cases. 
But, my Lords, I think this matter not 
only concerns Railway Companies and 
railway servants, but that the public 
are greatly interested in it, and some 
steps should, I think, be taken, not 
only in the interests of the railway ser- 
vants, but also in the interests of the 
public, to guard against what might 
result in most serious accidents. When 
a signalman or engine-driver is fatigued, 
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mentally and bodily, in a way which 
prevents him rsa i properly his 
responsible duties, the lives of many 
persons are thereby endangered. And 
as regards the effects of these excessive 
hoursof work upon the men themselves, 
T am assured on good authority (and it 
seems to be only whatevery one might 
expect to be the consequence of overwork 
especially involving a great stretch of 
niental attention, such as that to which a 
large number of railway servants are 
subjected), that it produces a listlessness 
which increases the risk of accidents; 
that it prevents the fulfilment of home 
and social and religious dutier, and 
brings on premature infirmity. I do 
not ask your Lordships to legislate 
upon this question; but I. think it is 
one which deserves the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that some 
communication on the subject should 
be made to Railway Companies. 


Moved,‘‘ That there be laid before this House, 
Copy of the official Report of the recént railway 
accident in Ireland.”’—4 The Earl De‘La Warr.) 


Lorpv STALBRIDGE: My Lords» 
this subject is undoubtedly an enormous 
one. It concerns the publie at large, as 
my noble Friend has said, and not 
merely the Railway Companies aud. 
railway men themselves. But I. trust 
your Lordships. will not be led away 
by the idea that this overtime is in. any 
way fostered by the Directors or 
Managers of Railway Companies in this 
country. Overtime on railways is, to 
certain extent, absolutely necessary, and 
it is impossible to avoid it in all cases. 
Foggy weather interferes greatly with 
the running of trains in this country, 
and it is marvellous with how small a 
number of accidents the railway employés 
carry on their duties. Now the noble 
Lord has alluded to pressure being 
brought to bear upon the Railway Com- 
panies. I can assure your Lordships 
that Railway Directors and Managers 
are as anxious that overtime should be 
put a stop to as anybody, but it is a 
matter which is not always under their 
control. Last year I tried to prove that, 
from the very lowest point of view, itis 
distinctly the interest of Railway 
Directors to put a stop to overtime. In 
all cases of accidents investigated by the 
officers of the Board of Trade one of the 
points always inquired into is how 
long the servants of the railway have 
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been on duty; and that fact being at once 
brought out’ throws a” great’ responsi- 


Returns do not,’ on thé face ‘of ‘them, 
—_ bear out the consttictiont which 
the noble Lord has putupdn th O' Fhe 
actual percentage with “Over 
time is comparatively saul} aes aneae 
undoubtedly ‘shows’ an’ fiiprovement 
upon the Returns of dabtyéti: ‘Thnrwet! 
point out to your Lordships that in *the' 
months of September, 1887;'and March) 
1888, from the mass of figures @éaltwith* 
and the absence of an andlysis; @Wwror 
impression may be formed ‘as to’ 
actual “number of hours worked by 
railway servants. I may congratulate | 
the noble Lord at having, by his demand’ 
for a Return last year,’ brought so much’ 
prédeure to’ bear on Railway Companies® 
thutthe Rettiriiv’se ‘mhuch better this 
year. “‘So2fdrethe fioble Lord may be 
congratulated “that*thé action he has 
taken in the matter has had a good, 
effect. The tendency is to reduce over- 
time as far as possible, and the figures 


in’ most cases show a diminution. I f gi 


should wish not to take individual cases ; 
but, still, in-somé cases the overtime has 
been bénefitidl' either to the employés or 
to the*public. On‘the London and North 
Western ‘ ‘Railway, i in Mafth, 1888, 413 
men worked overtime. | Phe nutuber of 
instances prolonged over 12 hours was 
42.. That brings it down to a daily 
average of two men working overtime, 

or *89 per cent, as against 14 men 
working overtime daily in 1887, or"3*4 
per cent. On the Manchester branch 
there were 28 instances during Septem- 
ber, 1887, of men working 14 hours. 

One guard was on duty for 14 hours 
every day one week ; he took this duty 
once every six weeks; and out of the 14 
hours ‘was calculated the time before 
he actually went on duty and the 
time after he really came off duty. 

Then there were cases ‘where four 
signalmen worked 18 hours at Watford. 

The signalmen commence’ ‘duty’ at 
4.80 a.m., in order to let out thé shunt- 

ing engities, and finish at 6 p.m.; but 
the man on duty has nothing to do be- 

tween half-past 4 and half-past 5 
in the morning beyond that one opera- 
tion of letting out the shunting engine. 

Then there is another class of cases 
where the men work extra hours in 
ordér to have freedom on Sundays. On 
the Chester and Holyhead line men are 
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relieved ove hour earlier in order to 
enable them to attend a place of worship 
in the evening, and consequently the 
men taking their places have to work 
longer hours ; but their duties are com- 
paratively light on account of the small 
tndmber of trains running on Sundays. 
Thensyour Lordships will understand 
that'it is im “put‘a man into a 
ti _ bok Be tip may gained ned 

ind’ heétssaty experience o 
eet her i dbsdtutely impossible 







to take a fet ‘wnd: plate him in a si 

Sacer atthe funy 
he‘ te "porte i that box. 
‘Then the dain rs—who are, of 
redityee) "a elfgént' and important 
clives Of & Wate very deserving of 


 dotfeidera tion: fT thin®;"if there is one 
 cldas of men thdte thai ‘dnother who are 


deserving” éf*eonsideration in this re- 
Fapect, “it ‘is thi ‘intelli “class of men 
whom We have aétingg es engine-drivers. 






.The ‘object, of ‘the: Directars ‘and Man- 
prt ’ railt be a ygive them an 





sbeehaty iposee 19 ni 
10h eas bn hy 
day have’ so tie a ‘than ato’ 
but Lak dale ‘Wore than 
64 hours “pér “wade Tae thet ta “S¥detime. 
Particularly strin — orders Hav reas 
been given to eigifémen that When they 
have been 15°cbi S hoard 6m duty 
they are to ripaet 8 Tact “at the first 
station they | cae 4 o Pag a lat’ relief 


may be tele; engine- 
men and fir an have” i bated in 
red ink on theis "daily HibRets & notice 
that— RIX tt 


& nse Hae odin 


‘* Whenever an ’ pm: hee 
been over 15 hours, oe ah ae 
out to work before ha ing bag ke ae orbut iy 


of having six hours” sleep, 


circumstances fally: on “he mae. ‘Geka 
for the day.” ‘ th gle | 
In four recent cases eH excuses fd¥ ‘nbt 
doing so have been disallow84.As insuffi- 


cient, and the men punished:> That 
shows that the mén ‘So ‘attxious', to 
work overtime on accotint ‘df the- extra 
pay, and that the Company officials ‘try 
to prevent the men making overtime. I 
am not blaming the men at all, but it 
cannot be said that the men are 60 ex- 
hausted, when in many cases they are 
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anxious to make overtime and get paid 
for it. The exigencies of railway work 
are such that the number of men for the 
maximum amount of work could not be 
kept. The necessities are so urgent in 
regard to carrying passengers and per- 
ishable goods in this country that in 
spite of the regular service of trains on 
the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, which is supposed to be ample to 
meet every emergency, in the month of 
March, 1888, they ran 2,230 special 
passenger and 10,832 special goods 
trains. That shows that the exigencies 
of the goods traffic of this country can- 
not be dealt with by private legislation, 
There must be a large staff of engines 
and other railway stock ready to be 
turned out at a moment’s notice. When 
there is a great press of work it is abso- 
lutely unavoidable that there should be 
overtime in some cases, and that the 60 
hours a week regulation for engineers 
and firemen cannot be rigidly adhered 
to. Then with regard to mileages, the 
distances covered by the engines on the 
London and North-Western Railway 
dines are over 456,000,000 miles per 
annum. The intelligence displayed by 
the railway employés in this country in 
working the traffic shows they are 
men fully able to safeguard their own 
interests. Yet they have not, do not, and 
are not likely to ask for any Government 
interference. They have able advocates 
in Parliament. The Amalgamated 
Society has endeavoured for some years 
to make out a case in reference to over- 
work, but has failed because the men 
would not support them. The vast 
many. of the railway servants are 
satisfied with the way in which their 
labours are recognized by the Directors 
and officials of the company. I assure 
your Lordships that the Railway Direc- 
tors endeavour to lessen overtime in 
every way, and the fact that an annual 
Return is made does not in any way 
diminish their efforts. From every point 
of view it is their interest to lessen 
overtime. I see that a Bill has been in- 
troduced in another place which seeks 
‘to give the Board of Trade power to ask 
for additional Returns. My Lords, I 
think myself the Board of Trade know- 
ing the circumstances in which Railway 
Companies are placed will not exercise 
that power and put the Companies to 
great expense, except when it is in their 
opinion necessary to do so, and I feel 
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that the Railway Companies would be 
quite safe in the hands of the Board of 
Trade. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, it is 
necessary I should say a word or two 
with regard to the whole subject of over- 
time which the noble Lord has brought 
before the House. If I understand hi 
speech aright, the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the subject stated that the 
last Returns were for the months of Sep- 
tember, 1887, and March, 1888, and 
that those months had been selected for 
the convenience of. the Railway Com- 
ge The previous Returns were for 

uly, 1886, and January, 1887. It was 
felt by everybody that the months of 
July and January were not a fair repre- 
sentation of the average work of the 
railways, and when the second Returns 
were asked for, the months of March 
and September were chosen as giving 
the fairest average on the part of the 

ublic, the railway servants, and the 

ailway Companies. As the noble Lord 
opposite has said, there is a Bill pending 
before Parliament in which the Bo 
of Trade asks for power to call for Re- 
turns on those matters from time to time. 
I would prefer to avoid any attempt at 
discussing that proposal until it comes 
regularly before your Lordships, and I 
will only add that I do not think the Rail- 
way Companies would be any the worse 
for this subject being agitated from time 
to time either in this House or before 
the Board of Trade. I cordially recog- 
nize that great efforts have been made 
on the part of the Directors and Managers 
of the great majority of the Railway 
Companies to diminish overtime. It 
is not for the interests of Railway 
Companies that overtime should be 
worked, because they have to pay @ 
large additional sum for it, but it is, at 
the same time, very difficult to diminish 
it. But it is a matter of great import- 
ance that the subject should not be 
lost sight of, but continual efforts should 
be made on the part of Railway Oom- 
panies, as far as possible, to reduce the 
hours of work of their employés within 
reasonable limits. My noble Friend has 
presented the case ina way which is 
likely to give your Lordships an impres- 
sion, and to lead to the belief, that 
overtime is going on to a much greater 
extent than is really the case. He 
produced cases of a certain number of 
engine-drivers and signalmen who had 
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been on duty for a large number of 
consecutive hours. Any one who 
knows the facts knows that the hours 
of signalmen jhave been very largely 
reduced in recent years. With regard 
to the engine-drivers, it does not 
necessarily follow that when a man is 
put down as on duty for 12, 14, or 16 

ours he was upon his engine all that 
time. For instance, suppose a driver 
takes an excursion train to Brighton and 
back, waiting eight hours at Brighton. 
During the whole of the time he is 
absent from London the driver would 
be technically on duty perhaps for 12 
or 14 hours, although during a great 
part of that time he would not, in fact, 
be upon his engine. I do not say that 
is always the case with overtime; for 
instance, it does not touch the case of 
men working goods engines. The case 
of engine-drivers of goods train is 
a different and a_ difficult one, 
because they are often delayed on their 
journeys from causes’ beyond control. 
I recognize that a good deal has been 
done in the way of giving them relief 
as far as possible; and I feel confident 
that if the attention of Railway Director 
was brought to bear upon this point 
they would endeavour to do more in the 
future even than they had done in the 

ast. Incase it should be thought I 
‘have not spoken with sufficient sympathy 
in this matter I say, without any reserve, 
that if it can be made outthat railway ser- 
vants work 12, 14, or 16 hours acd were 
really at work upon an engine or other- 
wise all that time, that was a state of 
matters which certainly called loudly 
for remedy; but to say that every driver 
or fireman who is returned as having 
been 12, 14, or 16 hours at work has 
been actually during that long period 
on the engine is to draw an entirely in- 
accurate conclusion. That is by no 
means necessarily the fact. Then upon 
the point of men returning to work 
after a very short interval, I think, 
perhaps, there is some ground 
for complaint in that respect. 
But there, again, there is a necessity 
for a certain amount of caution. 
Suppose the case of aman waiting to take 
a goods train from one point to another, 
and that goods train is delayed for ten 
hours beyond the time that it should 
have arrived at its destination. The man 
would not, to use the ordinary phrase, 
have turned a single wheel during that 
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time. At the same time it would be 
cbviously unfair to start him ona journey 
after he had been waiting at ‘‘ attention” 
during that time, but it would be no great 
hardship upon him to give him a short 
rest of six or seven hours and then 
send him on a journey. Therefore, I 
say, those who read these returns ought 
to do so with caution, and see that they 
do not gather a false impression from 
them. There is no power on the part of 
the Board of Trade to compel a certain 
number, and a certain number only, of 
hours of labour, and to make a sugges- 
tion of that kind would be to open an 
extremely large question. We hear 
suggestions in these days for limiting 
the hours of labour to eight or nine 
hours, That would be an interference 
with adult male labour which Parlia- 
ment has never yet sanctioned and a 
step which it would be very slow to 
take. It is not possible to lay down by 
direct legislation that railway men shall 
never work more than a certain number 
of hours, because it is absolutely impos- 
sible to foresee emergencies and contin- 
gencies which may from time to time 
arise. But I do say it is most 
desirable that the public should know 
what is being done, and that they 
should bring to bear the pressure of 
their opinion on the directors and 
managers of railway companies to 
abolish overtime as far as possible, 
That is being done now more than 
ever it was before, and I believe that if 
the matter be brought before the public 
from time to time more will be done in 
the future than has been done in the 
past. One of the difficulties of railway 
companies is the wishes and desires of 
their servants themselves in the matter. 
I have in my mind a correspondence 
which took place with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company, and in that correspondence it 
was distinctly put forward that in the 
case of getting men to work fog-signals . 
the company had the greatest possible 
difficulty in getting their servants to 
stay off work the proper number of 
hours, because they were so anxious 
to earn the large pay with which 
such work was rewarded. I do not 
say that is any real excuse for per- 
mitting men to work excessively long 
hours. I only mention it as one of 
the difficulties with which Railway Com- 
panies have to contend. With regard to 
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the question of the consequent danger 
to the travelling public, in reading the 
reports sent in by Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade, I have been struck with 
this fact, that the railway servants who 
are concerned in accidents are not by 
any means always those who have been 
long hours at work. Taking the re- 
turns of accidents between lst June, 
1888, and May 31, 1889, the number of 
casualties inquired into was 86, and 
deducting from that number 23, which 
were due to broken axles, trains running 
off the line, and defects in the per- 
manent way, which of course had nothing 
to do with the question, there remain 
68, which could, by any possibility, be 
said to have been caused by forgetful- 
ness or negligence on the part of the 
railway servants. The number of indi- 
vidual servants concerned was 87; the 
number of those who had been on duty 
for less than eight hours at the time of 
the accident was 53, and above eight 
hours 34. There were therefore con- 
cerned in accidents a large number of 
employés who had been a short time on 
duty than those who had been at work 
along time. I donot put that forward 
as by any means conclusive upon the 
subject, We do not know how many 
railway servants are generally within 
the eight hours limit, and how many 
exceed it, and to make this comparison 
really of use we would require to know 
that, and then find out the relative 
proportions; but I submit it is not 
quite fair to attribute a large number 
of the casualties which take place to 
the fact that the servants have been a 
very long time at work. I can assure 
the House that the subject has been 
from time to time engaging the anxious 
consideration of the Board of Trade, 
and that every legitimate pressure will 
be brought to bear on the Railway 
Companies to do what they can to 
diminish overtime. My Lords, I depre- 
cate asking. Parliament to lay down a 
fixed rule for this reason, if for no other, 
that if you take the power of absolute 
regulation, you in general must also 
take the responsibility for whatever 
may occur. The policy of this country 
has always been to bring pressure to 
bear upon those who manage the railway 
companies, but at the same time to leave 
to them the power and with it the 
responsibility for what muy occur. _My 
Lords, there is only one other point upon 
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which it is necessary for meto say any- 
thing, and that is with regard to the 
recent lamentable disaster in Ireland, 
I cannot recall any railway, accident 
which has happened in this country 
more pathetic in its circumstances, or 
more disastrous in its results... How- 
ever, as the inquiry has not, yet been 
completed, I will suggest to the noble 
Lord that he should withdraw his Mo- 
tion for the Report at the present, and 
I will undertake that, as soon as the 
inquiry is completed, it shall be com- 
municated to both this and the other 
House of Parliament as soon as that can 
fairly be done, 

*Lorp NORTON: Thenoble Lord has 
very truly said that overtime is more or 
less necessary sometimes. . What is 
really meant by overtime is rather over- 
work—not men working occasionally 
beyond the regulation hours, but. men 
regularly working beyond the point to 
which they can safely and properly work. 
The noble Lord who has just sat down 
said that few accidents occur from men 
working overtime, and with regard to 
engine drivers, it is difficult to lay.down 
exactly what the duration of their work 
in all cases should be, or to prevent 
their working overtime on occasion. Bat 
take the case of signalmen’s work. I 
would ask is overtime necessary with 
them? No. The duration of signal- 
men’s work can be, and is, absolutely 
regulated. I rather think my noble 
Friend the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade was. wrong 
in stating that the number of hours 
for signalmen have been reduced. For- 
merly there used to be taree relays 
in the 24 hours, giving eight hours’ work 
to each, but now there are by regula- 
tion only two, and I contend that a 
siretch of 12 hours of such work is 
more than an average man can stand. 
These men are in the signal-box for 
twelve hours at astretch ; their food is 
brought to them; they have no exer- 
cise, nor any relaxation from the con- 
stant tension they are under. I say 
that twelve hours of that work is 
more than any. man can _ stand. 
I have known cases of. signalmen’s 
health breaking down under the 
strain. I know the case of one 
near my own place on the Midland 
Railway, who has broken down under 
the strain of that work, and is now & 
drivelling idiot; and I should think 
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there aré other such cases. It is 
true that accidents do not often occur 
from. that cause, but if a man’s 
‘brain and health give way under 
the strain he is removed from his 
post. I do not know whether, when 
men break down, the Railway Com- 

nies provide for them. The question 
is, whether the actual regulations of 
Railway Companies for the work of 
signalmen are such as to make it abso- 
lutely impossible for the men engaged 
in the work to stand it without risk 
to themselves, and, therefore, danger 
to the public. That sort of over- 
work under actual regulations Parlia- 
ment has interfered with in the case of 
factories. Too long periods of work 
had been made illegal by Act of Par- 
liament, and ought to be made just as 
illegal in the case of Railway Com- 
panies as in regard to other kinds of 
employment. It has been stated that 
Railway Oompanies have amended their 
rules, in consequence of public at- 
tention being called to them. I 
hope that has been done, and, if so, it 
is an encouragement to us to call more 
attention to the matter. But if it be 
the case that under such a rule as I 
dave alluded to, signalmen throughout 
the country are engaged to work 
twelve hours out of every twenty-four, 
if the Railway Companies will not 
consent to alter such rules, Parliament 
ought to interpose. 

Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, the 
moble Earl Do La Warr, before leaving 
the House, authorized me to state that 
he wished to withdraw the Motion. I 
should like to add that another reason 
why I should be sorry to promise to 
present the return as to the railway 
accident in Ireland at any definite time, 
is because some of the men connected 
with it have been arraigned on a 
criminal charge. But as soon as pos- 
sible consistently with the interests 
of justice the Report of the Govern- 
ment Inspector and the evidence on 
which it is founded shall be laid upon 
the Table of the House. I only desire 
to say one word more. The noble Lord 
behind me is, I think, misinformed 
when he states that there has been an 
increase of signalmen’s duty to 12 hours. 
I believe that statement was made on 
inaccurate information. 

Lorv STALBRIDGE: My Lords, I 
will only add that if the instanco given 
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by the’ noble Earl ‘of a man breaking 
down from the nature of the work- were 
general, such a thing would prevent 
any demand for the office of signalman, 
but I can say that there is never any 
lack of men applying for such berths. 
If such a measure as the noble Earl 
suggests were passed, there: would, 
perhaps, be no anxiety on the part of 
the men to undertake the work. What 
the noble Lord ‘has said is perfectly 
true with regard'to the duties of signal- 
men on what is called the Brighton road. 
There aman has nothing to do except 
to work the block system and to signal 
the trains on his ‘dial. By the inter- 
locking system, nowadays, it is almost 
re pn gd for a man to make a mistake, 
and all that is expected of him is atten- 
tion and sobriety. That obviates what 
has been spoken of as the state of ten- 
sion the ‘men are under. In places 
where the signalling is more difficult 
and complicated there are three shifts 
in the 24 hours. I donot know whether 
any noble Lords have heard of other 
cases of drivelling idiots and prema- 
turely broken-down old men such as the 
noble Lord opposite has referred to, but 
I do not know why he should ask for com- 
pulsory measures to be taken in this 
matter merely because he knows of one 
such case. ‘There is never any want of 
men for the signalling boxes; naturally 
they are not unwilling to be placed in 
so important a post. 

Motion (by leave of tne House) with- 
drawn. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL 
(No. 162.) 

House in Committee (on Re-comit- 
ment) (according to order): Further 
amendments made: The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 171.) 


WINCHESTER BURGESSES (DISQUALI- 
FICATION REMOVAL BILL (No. 137.) 
House in Committee (on Re-comit- 
ment) (according to order): Bill re- 
ported without amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Tuesday next. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
; (No. 158.) 
WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT 
BILL (No. 156.) 
House in Oommittes (according to 
order): Bills reported without amend- 
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ment; and to be réad 3* on Monday 
next. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY BILL 
(No. 144.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Tuesday 
next. 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL 
(No. 161.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) 
to the Standing Committee for Bills re- 
lating to Law, &c. for the consideration 
of the Court of Session and Bill Chamber 
(Scotland) Clerks Bill. Read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 19th July, 1889. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


—— Qe 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL. 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): While I have no doubt that 
the Corporation of Birmingham are well 
able to take care of themselves, and have 
er givensomesort of consent to the 

rovisional Order which affects them, I 
want to know whether the Board of 
Trade have obtained from them a direct 
consent in express and recorded form? 
I admit entertaining a very considerable 
suspicion that the Board of Trade are 
going far too fast in the direction of 
letting loose similar companies all over 
the cuuntry, and I am disposed to think 
that they do not sufficiently comply with 
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the spirit of the enactment of last year 
as to the obtaining of the consent of 
Local —— hs — the 

at fiasco which too with'regard 
i tomer of Provisional Onders 
granted under the last Electric is 
Act. Almost every one of those Orders 
was thrown back in the face of the 
Board of Trade, and practically nothing 
was done with respect to any of them. 
It is specially necessary that care should 
be taken as to what is being done in 
consequence of the financial aspect of 
the case. It does not seem to me that 
in this instance, at least, sufficient pre- 
cautions have been taken. What are 
the provisions of the Birmingham 
Order? In the first place, the 
concession is not granted to a company 
possessed of capital and ready at once 
to carry out the work—it is granted to 
certain concessionaires, who, I do not 
doubt, are very respectable conces- 
sionaires. Moreover, they are given a 
year during which they are required to 
do nothing whatever, nor deposit one 
farthing. Then they are asked to de- 
posit £2,000, which seems to me a quite 
inadequate sum for such a city as Bir 
mingham. As I have said, the conces- 
sionaires are, no doubt, - respectable 
concessionaires; but the fact remains 
that they are free to hawk the scheme 
about, to make a profit of it if they can, 
and to throw it up if they cannot. That, 
I repeat, is a matter for the Corporation 
of Birmingham to decide upon, and, no 
doubt, they have done so; but I wish to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Corporation have directly 
given their consent to the Order ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicks Bracs, 
Bristol, W.): I must entirely repudiate 
the intention which the hon. Member 
attributes to the Board of Trade of dis- 
regarding the wishes of Local Autho- 
rities in such matters as that before the 
House. On the contrary, I think the 
greatestimportance ought to be attached, 
in the granting of Electric ay, sho 
visional Orders, to the wishes of Local 
Bodies. It is obvious, indeed, that that 
should be so, and it is a proper and right 
policy to pursue. Turning to the par- 
ticular case before the Committee, I may 
point out that the town of Birmingham 
is represented by seven hon. Members 
in this House, und the Bill has passed 
through all its stages without any word 
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Gentlemen. More than that, commu- 
nications have passed with the Corpora- 
tion with respect to the Bill, and these 
communications show that the Corpo- 
ration are assenting to it. They have 
not in so many words recorded their 
formal assent, but they have intimated 
their willingness to do so, aud I have 
no doubt that the assent will be received 
by the Board of Trade by to-morrow 
morning’s post. Therefore I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not oppose the pro- 
gress of the Bill, which not only the 
Corporation of Birmingham, but the 
Members for the borough approve. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a third time,’ put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
——— Gamma 
LOCAL LOANS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that the Local Government Board 
sanctioned loans for sewerage and water 
supply at Otford and Dunton Green, 
in the Sevenoaks Union, in spite of the 

tests of nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants, and in face of the fact that 
these places were supplied with water 
admittedly not impure, and with earth 
closets which are recognized by the 
Public Health Act as efficient means of 
excrement disposal; and, whether, in 
such cases, the Board is accustomed to 
disregard the wishes of a whole parish 
without inquiring into the motives that 
prompt a Rural Sanitary Authority to 
promote expensive sewerage schemes ? 
*Tuz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rirourz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The Local Government Board 
have sanctioned loans for works of 
water supply and sewerage for the 
parish of Otford, which includes the 
villages of Otford and Dunton Green. 
Before sanction was given a public 
inquiry was held in the locality by one 
of the Board’s Inspectors at which a 
large number of ratepayers attended. 
The objections raised at the inquiry by 
certain of the ratepayers to the scheme 
of the Rural Sanitary Authority were 
reported to the Board by the Inspector, 
and duly considered by them. Oom- 
munications on the subject were also 
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received from ratepayers after the 
inquiry was held, and these were also 
carefully considered. Evidence was 
gwen at the inquiry by the Medical 

cer of Health that the existing water 
supply at Dunton Green was bad, and 
it further appeared that some, at least, 
of the houses at Otford were badly 
supplied. ‘There was also evidence that 
sewerage was needed, and it was 
pointed out that if a system of earth 
closets were adopted the slop water 
would still have to be dealt with. I 
have no information to show that earth 
closets have been generally provided in 
the places in question. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS IN UPPER BURMA. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether, although the Secretary of 
State in October last ordered that all 
civil engineers serving in Upper Burma 
should receive an addition of Rs. 100 
per mensem to their present pay while 
so serving, when the bills were sent in 
by the officers in question containing 
this addition, the accountants refused to 
sanction such payments, stating that 
they had received no orders on the sub- 
ject; and whether the Secretary of 
State can state why the said payments 
were not made as ordered; and if he 
is unaware, whether he will cause in- 
quiries to be made? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): I cannot admit that the 
Secretary of State gave any such order 
in October last as is stated in the ques- 
tion, but he was informed by the 
Government of India in March last 
that these allowances would be made. 
The Government of India have not 
reported any difficulty as to the pay- 
ment of these officers. 


FAMINE IN ANGOOL. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that, on the 15th June, a telegram was 
sent to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal by certain residents in Angool, 
to the following effect :— 

“ The famine in Angool has assumed a horri+ 
ble aspect. Numerous deaths from starvation 
are daily reported. The famished die wherever 
they fall from starvation, and cholera mortality 
is from 50 to 60 daily. Skeletons move in 
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thousands. The lower.and middle classes are 
in great distress. Sufferers are about 70,000 to 
100,000. If you doubt, special inquiry is 
solicited. Government help is urgently required. 
Whole estates are full of remission of revenue, 
relief works, gratuitous relief kitchens, distri- 
bution of seeds. Tuccavi on favourable terms 
is earnestly prayed for.” 

and, whether he can inform the House 
as to the steps taken by the Lieutenant 
Governor on receipt of this telegram, 
and also state the present condition of 
the people of Angool ? 

Sm J. GORST: No Sir; no official 
information has been received by the 
Secretary of State in reference to the 
telegram mentioned in the question. 
The Secretary of State has learned, 
apparently from the same source from 
which the hon. Member appears to have 
derived his information, that orders 
have already been given for the dis- 
tribution of relief by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. 


DISTRESS IN THE 24 PEGUNNAHS, 
BENGAL—STATEMENT BY MR. C. W. 
BOLTON. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
(1) whether the Secretary of State is 
aware that Mr. C. W. Bolton, collector 
of the 24 Pegunnahs, Bengal, in 
reference to the distress now existing 
in the district, has stated that ‘the 
proper policy” to adopt in times of 
gearcity is to refuse aid, ‘‘in any 
shape,” but that of relief works, 
except in case of actual famine; (2) 
whether Mr. Bolton, in his Report cir- 
culated by the Government of Bengal, 
stated— 


‘**T have, myself, no doubt that a few of the 
cultivators have great difficulty at present in 
obtaining a fair supply of food. ‘There are 
doubtless a few cases, in some villages, in which 
that difficulty exists, but the men can easily 
obtain work; and, if really pressed, will no 
doubt seek it. For the labourers, also, there is 
and has been no want of work, as will be 
explained further on. The infirm who subsist 
on the charity of relatives. or neighbours, are 
certainly the class which is suffering most at 
present.” 


(3) whether the daily wage paid on a 
relief work is only enough to support the 
labourer to whom it is paid; and, there- 
fore, does not leave anything to be sent 
by him to the infirm cr weakly members 
of a family who may be entirely depen- 
dent upon the head of the family; 
{4) whether the policy, which the 
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Governor of Medras has carried out in 
Ganjam, has reeeived the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, .and . whether 
that policy has made provision for 
the relief of. the very classes .whom 
Mr. Bolton has. declared to. be: beyond 
the need of State, assistance, until 
deaths from starvation have. occurred; 
and (5) whether the Secretary of State 
will direct the attention of the 
Government of India to the need 
for impressing upon subordinate Govern- 
ments the desirability of uoiformity in 
methods and extent of relief after the 
manner adopted by the Government of 
Madras, at an even earlier period of the 
distress, ¢.¢., before any appreciable 
number of the people become ‘“‘ ema- 
ciated,”’ than was the case in Ganjam? 

Sir J. GORST : No Report from Mr. 
Bolton Has been received, and the 
Secretary of State cannot, therefore, 
express any opinion upon the first two 
paragraplis of the question. The third 
paragraph may be answered generally 
in the affirmative, though it should be 
added that members of a family unable 
to work receive relief. The policy of 
the Madras Government at Ganjam has 
received the approbation of the Secre< 
tary of State. In respect to the last 
paragraph, the Secretary of State does 
not consider it necessary to give instrud: 
tions to the Authorities in India other 
than those contained in the Famine 
Codes. These have been drawn up 
with great care as prescribing the best 
mode of alleviating distress, and inter- 
ference with their procedure would be 
likely to increase the calamity of famine 
and cause greater loss of life. 


FLOODS IN THE LEA VALLEY. 

Mx. ABEL SMITH (Hertfordshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
called to certain floods which have 
occurred recently in the Lea Valley 
District, in which the Government Gun- 
powder Factory at Waltham Abbey is 
situate, resulting in great injury to the 
property of the neighbouring farmers; 
whether he is aware that those floods 
are alleged to have been caused through 
neglect in opening certain weirs, so as t0 
allow the water to flew freely, or in 
clearing out the channel of the River Lea 
where it passes through the Powder 
Factory, so as to provide a channel for 
overflow water from the Lea navigation 
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in times Of flood ; whether he has received 
communications on behalf of the farmers 
in question, suggesting that the Govern- 
ment officers are really responsible for 
the neglect of: the weirkeepers, and 
proposing that inquiries should be insti- 
tuted by independent engineers, to be 
appointed with the approval of the 
sufferers by these floods; and whether 
such inquiries have been made, and with 
what result? 

Tut FINANOIAL SECRETARY 
rok WAR (Mr. Bnropricx, 
Guildford): I cannot add much to the 
reply made genes to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Epping. Floods 
do oceur from time to time in the low- 
lying districts around Waltham Abbey, 


and in May certain lands were flooded | 
owing to a greater quantity of water | - 
coming through the Conservancy gates. 


at King’s Weir than could escape by the 
channel of the old River Lea. There 
does not appear to have been delay on 


the part of the weirkeepers in opening 


the gates at the War Department mill. 
As mentioned yesterday, the Conserva- 
tors appear to have insufficient powers 
to bring about a combination of the 
riparian owners with a view to taking 
steps to prevent flooding. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Has not the 
War Office disputed for years the right 
of the Lea Conservators to interfere with 
any of this water ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid that 
I cannot answer that question. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mz. SPENCER BALFOUR (Burn- 
ley): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the evidence laid before 
the Royal Commissioners on Civil 
Establishments, to which the Commis- 
sioners refer in their third Report, will be 

ublished ; and whether further changes 
in the Inland Revenue Department will 
be postponed. until such evidence has 
been submitted to Parliament ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
understand that the evidence in ques- 
tion will be laid upon the Table in a day 
ortwo. The only alterations that I am 


aware of as now in progress at Somerset 
House are those referred to in the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanark to which my right hon. 


Surrey, | 





Friend, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
is about to reply. 


USE OF ROBURITE IN COAL MINES. 

Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been directed to the growing use in 
Lancashire coal mines of the explosive 
called “‘roburite”; if he is aware that 
the Miners’ National Conference, held 
in Manchester on the 4th July, 1889, 
condemned the use of roburite as in- 
jurious to the health of the miners; and 
whether, if any doubt exists on this 
point, he will direct an inquiry into:the 
matter, and will give the men an oppor- 
tunity of producing scientific and other 
evidence in support of their view ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
I am: informed by the Inspector that 
there is a growing use of roburite in 
the Lancashire collieries. It is a useful 
explosive and pentiene safe for use in 
fiery mines. I gather from newspaper 
reports that its use has been condemned 
by miners as injarious to health. ‘An 
inquiry was recently held into this 
matter by a committee of experts on 
which the Miners’ Federation was 
represented, and their conclusion was 
that, if proper care is exercised by 
managers, shot-firers, and colliers, the 
use of roburite will not add to the 
harmful conditions under which the 
miner works.. The Inspector informs 
me that means are now being. devi 
for removing the, fumes by ventilation 
before persons re-enter, and for keeping 
persons out of the return air, and under 
these circumstances he does not consider 
any further inquiry, at any rate at 
present, desirable. 


INDIA—CORRUPT MAGISTRATES AND 
THEIR APPOINTMENTS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he can yet in- 
form the House ifit is true, as stated in 
the Caleutta correspondence of the 
Times, of the 24th ultimo, and repeated 
in the Oalcutta telegram in the Zimes of 
the Ist inetant, that the High Court of 
Bombay has pronounced a judgment 
atfirming that the corrupt mamlutdars 
and magistrates are by the operation of 
49 Geo, 3, c. 126, ‘‘ disabled persons in 
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law to all intents and purposes to have 
or enjoy the offices or any part of them,” 
for which they swore that they paid 
bribes; and whether it is true, as stated 
in the Calcutta correspondence of the 
Times of the 15th instant, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Jardine ‘‘has officially reported to 
the Chief Justice the illegal re-appoint- 
ment, as mamlutdars, of seven men, 
guilty, on their own confession, of 
ribery and corruption.” 

Sir J. GORST: The judgment re- 
ferred to has now arrived in this 
country; and I am bound to say, from 
a perusal of it, that I cannot think the 
discription given of it by the Times’ 
Correspondent is accurate. No judg- 
ment is pronounced to the effect men- 
tioned in the question; but there is an 
expression of opinion on the part of Mr. 
Justice Jardine that the statute men- 
tioned does apply to such officers as 
those referred to. With reference to 
the second inquiry, the report of Mr. 
Justice Jardine has not been received in 
this country, and the Secretary of State 
cannot express an opinion until he has 
seen it. 

Dr. CAMERON : As this matter has 
really become a public scandal and dis- 
grace in India, 1 beg to give notice that 
at the end of the questions I will move 
the adjournment of the House in order 
to call attention to the subject. 


COLONEL SLADE’S EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War 
if he can now state the date at which 
Major Mayne’s valise equipment was 
submitted to the Equipment Committee, 
and the date at which Colonel Slade, 
who has since patented a similar equip- 
ment, ceased to be a member of the 
Committee appointed to decide judicially 
upon such inventions; whether he can 
now confirm his statement that 

“Colonel Slade ceased to be a member of the 
Equipment Committee long before the valises 
in question were submitted to it ;”’ 
whether it is usual to allow members of 
such Committees to themselves patent 
inventions similar to those which they 
have had special opportunities of ex- 
amining as members of such Com- 
mittees; whether it is usual to give 
contracts under such circumstances to 
members of such Committees on their 
retirement, and while they are still 
actually members of other influential 
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War Office Committees, the War Office 
regulations forbidding officials even to 
become shareholders in contracting 
firms ; whether it is usual to give con. 
tracts to Colonels who have no factories 
and, as the Director of Contracts states 
was the case in this instance, without 
even being prepared to furnish “ the 
particulars usually given to the trade in 
the shape of patterns and specifications;” 
whether, on its being discovered, after 
the first set of the equipment had been 
delivered, that it bore the name of Ross 
as maker, Colonel Slade gave the War 
Office a promise that no more should be 
made by that firm; whether Messrs, 
Ross have admitted in evidence that, in 
spite of this promise, the whole of the 
remaining 999 sets, and the valises be- 
sides, were made by them for Colonel 
Slade; what names were on these 
articles so manufactured ; what notice 
was taken of this conduct of Colonel 

Slade, or whether he is still a member 
of an important War Office Committee 
and these goods have been accepted by 
the War Office; whether two large 
additional contracts have since been 
given to his admitted partner in this 
patent, Colonel Wallace, and at a price 
considerably higher, by about 25 per 
cent, than that given on this first and 
smaller order, 25s. 6d. as against 
20s. 84d., the price being, as the Direc- 
tor of Contracts has stated in evidence, 
‘‘ more than I have ever paid for any 
set of equipment ;” would he state what 
was his authority for saying that 
Colonels Slade and Wallace were “ not 
in partnership;” and whether the 
pouches of this equipment with which 
the British Army is now about to be 
supplied will be unfit for the new and 
much smaller cartridge of the new 
magazine rifle. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: At least half of 
the long series of questions oy by my 
hon. Friend contain debateable matter, 
and without intending any discourte 
to him, I must reserve my answer until 
that debate arises. As regards the 
questions of facts, Major Mayne’s valise 
equipment came before the Equipment 
Committee in May, 1883, and Colonel 
Slade ceased to be a Member of the 
Committee in November, 1886, having 
been appointed to it in November, 1884. 
Colonel Slade did promise that Messrs. 
Ross should not be employed, but 
nevertheless it was found that that firm 
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had made the remainder of the thousand 
sets, though the name on the articles 
was that of “Slade” only. The goods 
were accepted as they were immediately 
required. Oolonel Slade is still a Mem- 
ber of the Small Arms Committee, and 
the circumstances above-mentioned do 
not preclude the Secretary of State from 
availing himself of his experience in 
that capacity. The question of subse- 
quent contracts for the Slade gg oes 
has been fully discussed, and I have 
nothing to add to what has already been 
gaid. When the ammunition issued to 
the Army is changed the pouches will 
be changed also. In the meantime the 
troops must be kept provided with 
pouches for the existing ammunition. 
Mr. HANBURY: Am I to under- 
stand that Colonel Slade did send in 
certain sets which were made by Messrs. 
Ross, although a faithful promise had 
been given that no more should be sent 


in ? 

*Mzr. BRODRICK: The equipments 
were required, and they were sent in 
with the name of Colonel Slade only 
upon them. They were found by the 
Inspector to be fully up to the stipula- 
tions of the contract, and they were 
required for the use of the troops at 
once. Every care is taken that Messrs. 
Ross shall not be further employed. 

Mz. HANBURY: I am not talking 
of Messrs. Ross, but of a gross breach 
of faith by a War Office official. 

*Mrx. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. HANBURY: Perhaps I may be 

allowed to say that a promise faithfully 
given to the War Office was deliberately 
broken. 
*Mz. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is making an assumption in 
putting a question which he has no 
tight to make. x 

Mr. HANBURY: The fact of the 
promise is stated in a memorandum 
issued by the Director of Contracts 
which I am ready to read, if necessary. 
There can be no doubt about the facts, 
which are admitted. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


TEARING DOWN PLACARDS. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whethor he is 
aware that, within the past few days, 
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at Caher, in the County of Tipperary, 
Constables Hollingsworth and Holohan, 
of the Irish Constabulary, tore down 
placards announcing a collection for a 
testimonial to the Member for the 
Division, the first-named constable tear- 
ing down the placards first posted, 
including one posted on a private house 
with permission of the owner, and the 
last-named constable tearing down the 
placards posted up by the committee 
after those first had been 
destroyed by Constable Hollingsworth ; 
why these constables tore the placards 
down; and under what legal power, 
and on what instruction they so acted. 


*Taz' CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The placards referred to 
were not torn down from any private 
house unless a gateway prea I a used 
for Posting notices of every sort can be 
so described. The constables acted by 
direction of the sergeant. They tore 
the placards down because in the 
sergeant’s “spar the placards contained 
objectionable matter. The objectionable 
matter appears to have consisted partly 
in some uncomplimentary references to 
myself, and as these, so far as I can see, 
can do no harm to anyone, they do not, 
in my judgment, supply a sufficient 
justification for the action of the police. 
But there were also words tending to 
bring the law into contempt, and these 
the police very properly thought 
rendered the placard illegal. 

Mr. SEXTON : Were not the objec- 
tionable words those which expressed 
the hope that persons of Nationalist 
rier thicn who concurred in the action 
of the Committee, would honour and 
esteem the Chief Secretary’s “ crimi-« 
nals?’ 

Mrz. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes; and my 
impression is that doing honour to 
criminals is bringing the law into 
contempt. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are the police in this 
district authorized to tear down placardsin 
which Irish feelings of regard and esteem 
for Mr. J. O’Connor, Member of Parlia- 
ment for that division, who has been 
convicted under the Ooercion Act, are 
expressed ? 

r. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; they 
may express as much esteem for any 
gentleman as they like, but that does 
not cover the words in the placard. 
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NUISANCE AT HOLYWOOD. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether repeated representa- 
tions by the Holywood Town Commis- 
sioners to the Belfast Board of Guardians 
and the Irish Local Government Board, 
as to an intolerable nuisance on the 
Holywood foreshore, have, up to the 
present, proved ineffectual; and what 
will be done to abate the nuisance ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Representa- 
tions of the nature mentioned have been 
made in regard to the existence of a 
nuisance arising from decaying sea- weed. 
The Belfast Guardians at their meeting 
on the 16th instant directed their solici- 
tor to proceed against the owner of the 
foreshore for the purpose of having the 
nuisance abated. 


THE CASE OF JAMES COYLE. 


Sm JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
tershire, Tewkesbury): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called tothe case of James Coyle, 
convicted at the London Sessions on 4th 
June of robbery at the Victoria Station, 
against whom a previous conviction and 
sentence in 1479 of seven years’ penal 
servitude and seven years’ police super- 
vision was then proved to the satisfaction 
of a jury by the evidence of a warder 
from Millbank, who had examined him 
with the official description for the marks 
and scars the person so convicted bore; 
whether it was en  starhars 
by police evidence, that Coyle was 
convicted for a minor offence in 
1882, and consequently could not be 
the person identified by the warder as 
Having been convicted in 1879; and, 
whether he has come to any decision as 
to giving the French system, under 
which mistakes are practically impos- 
sible, a trial in this country ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; the 
facts are as stated. I -have received a 
Report from the Prison Commissioners, 
who inform me that if Coyle had been 
compared carefully with the marks and 
description of Hart, whom he was 
alleged to be, and particularly if Coyle 
had denied that he was Hart when at 
the Police Court, the mistake would 
never Lave occurred. In this case it 
was not the system that was at fault, 
but the inaccuracy of the warder who 
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compared Coyle with the description of 
Hart. The descriptions in this case 
show that two only of the marke , 
while six differed. The question of 
giving the French system a trial in this’ 
country has been under the considera 
tion of the Police and Prison Authorities, ' 
There are many difficulties in the way 
of adopting it in this country, and it is 
doubtful whether equally good results 
are not obtained under our present sys- 
tem. It is also a question whether 
legislation would not be required to 
carry it out effectually. The matter, 
however, is not being lost sight of. 


THE POSTMASTERSHIP OF 

KNOOCKANEY. “a 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Lim- 
erick): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he could explain why Mr. 
John Guerin has been de rived of the 
position of Postmaster of Knockaney 
(Limerick County), which he has filled 
for six years? 
Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr: 
Karxzs, University of Cambridge): In 
reply to the Hon. Member, I have to 
state that Mr. John Guerin has been 
deprived of his position of Postmaster 


for taking a prominent part in political: 


matters in spite not only of a general 
prohibition on the subject but of 4 
special caution, which I caused to be 
given him less than 18 months ago. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that Mr. Guerin 
has been a member of the National 
League since its conception in 1882, and 
that the notice sent to him reads as 
follows :— 

“ The Postmaster General having been made 
aware of your connection with the National 
League, you are hereby required to say why 
you should not be deprived of your position as 
Postmaster ” ? 

Mr. RAIKES; I am not aware at 
what time Mr. Guerin became a member 
of the National League; but, so far as 
~ letter is concerned, it simply stated. 
@ fact. 


TREATMENT OF ABORIGINALS IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 


tion has been drawn to the following” 


statement made by Mr. Samuel Macleod, 
a member of a party of Victorian 
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miners, who recently travelled to the 
newly-discovered Egena goldfield, in the 
north of Western Australia-::— 

“ On arriving at Roeburn, we saw gangs of un- 
fortunate aboriginals chained to wheelbarrows 
with bullock chains, making roads; others had 
the chains rolled round. their. neck and naked 
bodies. The effect of the chains can be 
imagined in a climate where the ‘stones get so 
hot that they cannot be handled ”’ ; 
and whether ‘stich treatment of the 
aboriginals occurs with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Governor of the 
Colony ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): I 
have no information as to the truth of the 
statement quoted by the hon. Member. 
Under the Local Act of 1887, any 
prisoner (not only aboriginals) may be 
worked on the roads beyond the pre- 
eincts of his prison, and, in order to 

ent escape, may bé kept at such work 
in chains or otherwise secured as may be 
deemed expedient. The Governor has 
shown zeal in checking abuses against 
the aborigines, and describes his policy 
towards them as “ one of vigilant pro- 
tection of the aboriginal race against 
all oppression and wrong-doing.” 


THE SIXPENNY STAMP DUTY. 

Mrz.STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it is 
intended, by Clause 15 of the Revenue 
Bill, to abolish the Sixpenny Stamp 
Duty, now payable on a contract for the 
purchase of land, and to substitute for 
such stamp an ad valorem duty upon 
such contracts ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. ,Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There is no intention 
of imposing any additional burden. 


BALLOON AND PARACHUTE 
EXHIBITIONS, 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that a man named Lennox was killed in 
a ballon ascent connected with a para- 
chute exhibition ; whether there will be 
any inquiry other than a coroner’s in- 
quest ; and, if he adheres to his deter- 
Mination to take no action in the 
matter ? Z 

Mr. MATTHEWS: TJ have seen in 
the Press an account of a balloon acci- 
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dent, which appears to have had no con- 
nection with the parachute exhibition 
which accompanied it. I cannot say 
whether there will be any further 
inquiry until I learn the result of the 
coroner’s inquest. I have no power to 
rohibit adult persons from risking their 
ives in dangerous adventures, such as 
ballooning or steeplechasing, and cannot 
therefore take any effectual action in 
the matter. Ifthe public ceased to en- 
courage such shows, by their presence 
or their money, that would be the most 
effectual way of stopping them. 


Italian Navies. 


THE ENGLISH AND ITALIAN NAVIES, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether there 
is any truth in the statement of the 
Opintone, which is regarded in Italy as 
a semi-official journal, that, although 
no actual treaty has been concluded, a 
definite understanding has been come to 
between this country and Italy, that the- 
English and Italian Navies shall act. 
together in the event of war; and that, 
a year ago, when a French attack on 
Spezzia was feared, the British Medi- 
terranean Squadron was held in_readi- 
ness to assist Italy ? 

*Toze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J.  #Fercussoy, Manchester, 
N.E.): The action of Her Majesty’s. 
Government, in the improbable event of 
war breaking out between the two 
Powers named by the hon, Gentleman, 
will doubtless be decided, like all other: 
questions of policy, by the circum- 
stances of that. particular time and the 
interests of thiscountry. Her Majesty’s 
Government are under no engagements 
or understandings fettering their liberty 
in that respect. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never heard of any grounde 
for imputing to the French Government 
such a piratical design as that mentioned 
in the question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Am I to 
understand that there is no truth in the 
statement of the Opinione ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I have not 
seen this article in the Opinions, though 
I asked for it to-day on seeing the 
question of the hon. Member; therefore I 
am unable to state whether there is any 
truth in it or not; but I have distinctly, 
answered the question put down upon 





the Paper. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether, assuming this is a fair state- 
ment of what appears in the Opinione, 
there is any truth in it? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I cannot 
answer that. 


THE THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL 
COMPANY. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY (Gloucestershire, 
Stroud): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if his attention has 
been called to a proposed sale by auc- 
tion at Stroud, on the 26th instant, by 
the nominees of the Great Western 
Railway Company, of valuable proper- 
ties of the Thames and Severn Canal 
Company ; and, if it is the intention of 
the Board to take action with a view to 
the sale being prevented ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir; 
my attention has been called to the sub- 
ject by a letter from the Committee of 
Management of the Stroud Water 
Navigation Company. I have no power 
to prevent thesale; but the Stroud Water 
Navigation Company states that a few 
years ago the Great Western Railway 
Company obtained an injunction against 
the then mortgagee which prevented 
this property being sold. It is for the 
Stroud Water Navigation Company to 
consider therefore whether the law 
might not be set in motion to prevent 
the sale at the present time. 


: USIBEBU. 

Mrz. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies by what law 
or statute the Governor of Natal is em- 
powered to refer the case of Usibebu, 
which had been dismissed by the Resi- 
dent Magistrate after an investigation 
extending over several weeks, to the 
Resident Commissioner for further 
consideration, and in the meantime to 
detain an acquitted man in captivity ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The Secretary 
of State is not aware that Usibebu has 
been acquitted, or even tried, although 
he has learnt informally that the Resi- 
dent Magistrate, before whom prelimi- 
nary proceedings took place on a charge 
of being accessory to murder, dismissed 
that particular charge. It will be for 
the Zululand Government to consider 
whether any further proceedings should 
be taken, and the Secretary of State is 
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not aware of any special law applicable 
to the matter, other than the “‘ Laws 
and Regulations for the Government of 
Zululand,” published in O. 5331. It 
is unders that Usibebu remains at 
Eshowe, and it would be contrary to 
native law for him to return to his 
location without permission from the 
Resident Commissioner, but the Secre- 
tary of State is not aware that he is 
detained in custody. 


TIBET AND CHINA. 

Mz. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he can state what is the 
present position of the negotiations with 
the Governments of Tibet and of Ching 
regarding Sikkim, and what prospect 
there is of a settlement of the questions 
that have arisen and a restoration of 

eaceful relations with Tibet ? 

Sm J. GORST: My noble Friend 
the Secretary of State has asked me to 
say that no statement on this matter can 
at present be made. without detriment 
to the Public Service. 

Mr. BRYCE: May I ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
any Parliamentary Papers on this sub- 
ject can be laid before Parliament 
within a reasonable time in the course 
of the next few months? 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON: I do not think 
that it will be possible to present Papers 


on the subject during the present Ses-' 


sion. 


ARMY COMMISSIONS. 

Coroner WARING (Down, N): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is true, as currently 
reported, that only 30 commissions in 
the Army are to be offered for competi- 
tion to Militia Lieutenants in September; 
and, if so, why the number has been re- 
duced at a time when the number of 
competitors is unusually large ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir; it is not 
true. The usual number of -Line 
commissions—namely, 75, will be offered 
to Militia candidates in September. 


THE HYDERABAD DECCAN COMPANY. 

Sirk ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the announce- 
ment that the Government of His 
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Highness the Nizam has obtained fron 
Abdul Huk the value of a 
of shares in the Hyderabad Deccan 
Company ; whether this arrangement is 
any part of the arrangement suggested or 
sanctioned by the Government of India 
as a settlement of the affairs of that 
Company ; and, whether any Papers on 
the subject will be laid upon the Table 
before the Debate on the Indian Budget? 

Sr J. GORST: My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State knows nothing about 
the matter except what appears in the 
newspapers. ith regard to Papers, 
the settlement with the Company is still 
under consideration. 


NEWGATE GAOL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has conveyed, or is about to convey, 
the property in Newgate Gaol to the 
Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London, upon condition 


. that they shall erect on a portion of 


the site a new Criminal Court; if so, 
whether he has had before him inde- 
pendent estimates, first, of the value of 
the building site to be handed over; and, 
secondly, of the probable cost of erecting 
the new Oourt; and, what was the 
number of prisoners for whom accommo- 
dation was provided in Newgate Gaol at 
the time of the passing of the Prisons 
Act, 1877? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The City Autho- 
tities have asked for the Newgate Prison 
site for the erection of a new Criminal 
Court, and their proposal is now under 
consideration, but no final agreement 
has been arrived at. Before deciding 
the question, I shall certainly take into 
consideration the value of the site and 
the cost of the new Court, so far as they 
affect the interests of the Government. 
The cell accommodation at Newgate 
before the Prisons Act was 204. Ifthe 
prison were discontinued, the City 
would be entitled to a re-conveyance of 
it under the terms of Section 33 of the 
Prisons Act, 1877. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Mrz. FARQUHARSON (Dorsetshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the , He Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Mary Bamber, who died at Adlington, 
near Chorley, on Wednesday last, from 
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hydrophobia caused by the bite of a cat 

and, whether, with a view to stamping 
out hydrophobia, he will take steps to 
enforce the muzzling of cats as well as 


oe! 

rk. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I have 
no information as to this case. As to 
the general question, I have nothing to 
add to the answers which I gave toa 
similar question put by my hon. Friend 
yesterday. 


THE BANN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I be, 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to an unani- 
mous resolution of the Antrim Grand 
Jury, protesting against the obvious 
injustice of imposing taxation for the 
Bann Drainage scheme on lands other 
than the flooded lands to be benefited, 
and to a memorial in opposition to the 
Bill adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Poor Law Guardians and Town 
Commissioners at Banbridge; and, whe- 
ther, in face of local and Parliamentary 
opposition, it is his intention to proceed 
further with the measure ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that some such resolution has been 
passed. I cannot admit the alleged in- 
justice. The localities will have the 
opportunity of rejecting the Bill if they, 
dislike it, and I hope Parliament will. 
not refuse them the opportunity of ex- 

ressingtheir opinion on the subject. 

Mr. STOREY: Does the right hon.. 
Gentleman still adhere to his statement 
that there is no injustice, having regard 
to the fact that the Conservancy Board 
is so constituted that the persons whose 
lands will be immediately benefited by 
this scheme, and who will contribute. 
about one-eighth of the cost, will possess 
three-fourths of the voting power ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I adhere to 
what I have said. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGES. 

Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government will grant a 
Committee to inquire into tithe rent- 
charges, with the object of ascertaining 
what legislation would be an equitable 
settlement of the question ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surru, Strand, West- 
minster): I must refer the hon. Member 
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to the answer I gave on the 18th ult. toa 
similar question put to me by the hon. 
Member for Ludlow (Mr. J. More), In 
that answer I stated that, without giving 
a definite pledge so far in advance, I 
thought the Goyernment would be will- 
ing to favourably consider the appoint- 
ment next Session of a Committee of 
both Houses to take evidence as to the 
best method of dealing with the tithe 
rent-charge question. 


LOANS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mz. BLANE (Armagh, S.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
the Government will consider the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Local 
Government and Taxation Committee of 
the London County Council, that the 
burdens of all future loans for improve- 
ments should fall on owners of property 
as well as occupiers, with a view to carry- 
ing them ‘into effect. by legislation ? 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: I have no know- 
ledge of the recommendations referred 
to; but if the London County Council 
should see fit to introduce a Measure 
dealing with the question of loans for 
improvements, such Bill would be care- 
fully considered. by Her, Majesty’s 
Government. 


THE TOWN HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS. V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I -beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury. whether he is aware that 
the Times of Saturday contained two 
columns of the Report of the Town Hold- 
ings Committee; and, whether he is ina 
position to state when Copies of the 
Report will be issued to Members ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The facts stated 
by the hon. Member are correct, and I 
am informed thatthe. Report. will be 
issued to Members on Monday next. 


THE INLAND REVENUE. 

Mz. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether itisa 
fact that additional allowances have 
been made to certain officials, of the 
Upper Division of the Inland Revenue 
within the last fortnight, and whether 
the Treasury have refused to. entertain 

oposals made. as to certain ‘Lower 

ivision Clerks in the same Department, 

on the ground that a Minute is about to 

be issued ‘dealin with all clerks of the 

said Lowsr, Division; and,, wheter in 
Mr. W. H. Snith 
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view of the fact that the delay in issn- 
ing the said Minute is “operating un- 
favourably to the interests of these and 
other clerks of the Lower Division 
throughout the Civil Service, he. will 
undertake to lay the Minute ppon the 
Table of the Hote at a (definitely) 
early date? ee a 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It has been 
found necessary fo make, immediate 
provision .for the.extra. work :thrown 
upon the. Legacy Duty Office by the new 
Estate Duty imposed by the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act of this Session, 
Temporary allowances have been given 
in some cases. In other eases certain 
officers have been transferred to the 
Legacy Duty Office, and the Treasury is 
satisfying itself .whether it would be 
practicable to carry these transfers 
further. Until that point.is settled the 
question of promoting the Lower Divi- 
sion clerks cannot be considered, .In 
answer to the more.general question, as 
to delay in the. production. of:, the 
Treasury Minute, I can-only refer. the 
hon. Member and my two hon. Friends 
behind me to the very full reply which 
I gave on Friday last. 


THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. | 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether during the forthecming Autum.- 
nal Manouvres any organised system, of 
responsibility has been arrived ..at 
between the Admiralty, and. the War 
Office as to which branch of the Service 
is to be-held responsible for the, defence 
of the coasts, channels, and harbours of 
the United Kingdom during. the, con- 
tinuance of the Naval Game of War; 
and, if so, will he be good enough .to 
state the nature of the arrangements; 


and, whether thesystem of organization 


and responsibility is to be. similar.to. 
that now in vogue for the defence of the 
North Sea and Baltic Coast of the Ger- 
man Empire? sit 
*Tuz FIRST LORD or. taz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G..Hamutoy,. Middle-: 
sex, Ealing): The responsibility. of the 
Admiralty and War Office respectively 
for the defence of, the country is clear 
and: distinct. , It is the duty. of the,Ad- 
miralty to protect the. shores. and com 
merce of the United Kingdom, and,ta 
use the, naval forges at their disposal in 
the. way best.calculated in ewrop mete 
to, effect this. object,.y'Ihe Wiar Offices 
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are responsible for land defences )and | 
their adjuncts. The.conditions:of war 
in the case of this country and that of 
a Continental Power ‘are. so different 
that no parallel can be drawn ‘between 
the systems adopted for their relative 
defence... he 

Mr. GOURLEY.;. May: I ask what 
arrangements are being made for. the 
coaling of the squadrons: during’ the 
Autumn Manouvres;,whether: experi- 
ments are to be made in coaling a por- 
tion of the fleet at*sea, such as. would 
appertain if engaged'in hostilities ; and, 
whether he is aware that last Autumn 
the Benbow was detained 48 hours. coal- 
ing in a protected ‘harbour, and that 
she broke several of her torpedo booms 
whilst receiving . her . coal, . besides 
damaging the steam collier? 

*Lonp G. HAMILTON: The arrange- 
ments for coaling’ the squadron during 
the manoouvres are the same as last 
year—that is, by means of steam colliers 
which have been engaged for the pur- 
pose. The Admirals in command of the 
squadrons have entire control of their 
own coaling arrangements, and will coal 
at sea or in harbour ‘as circumstances 
requiré. It is not the case. that 
the Benbow was ‘detained for 48 
hours . coaling ina: protected . har- 
bour. . Whilst getting in her» coal. at 
Milford. Haven she broke two of her 
torpedo booms, - and. the side of 
the coal | vessel was; damaged. This 
is mow guarded’ against. by. the 
poreer of larger fenders than -for- 
merry.» * f ; : 


JRELAND—LONDONDERRY, PRISON: 

Mz. MAC: NEILL (Donegal; 8.):\I 
beg to-ask the Chief Secretary tothe 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether. it 
is the fact that the cells of Derry Prison 
are nine-feet by six feet, and that. the 
windows .are carefully glazed with 
opaque.glass, so. as to.exclude the pros- 
pect, and are so constructed that they 
cannot be opened more than three or 
four inches at the top; whether the 
walls of these cells being whitewashed, 
prisoners: are forced during the whole 
period,of their incarceration to be ex: 
posed. to an injurious: glare; and, does 
‘he propose to take.any, and, if so, what, 
Steps to.-secure the eyesight of the 
prisoners which: is thus endangered? 
-oWMr: A,.J,. BALFOUR : The General 
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sions of the cells in Londonderry Prison 
are as stated in the question, also that the 
windows -are. of opaque’. glass; ‘but 
that. it is’ not. the case’ that they 
cannot’ be opened: more than. three 
or four‘:inches: « They open inwards 
from the -tep nine: inches. The cells 
are eo but. the Board are not 
aware of any prisoner being thereby 
exposed to any: injurious fos “The 
Board see no-necessity:for altering the 
existing arrangement. Did any sueh 
necessity arise the surgeon of the prison 
concerned. would,’ ia the: ordinary: dis- 
charge of his duty, have:called atten- 
tion to:the matter.,>: 


PRISON TREATMENT—WHITEWASH- 
IXG. CELLS. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I beg: to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware. that, 
during the progress of atrialin Dublin, 
in which.he was plaintiff,,Mr, Wilfred 
Blunt swore that his sight had been 
injured by the glare.of the whitewashed 
walls of his cell, when in prison under 
the Oriminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land).Act;. whether he is aware that, the 
eyesight of ,Mr,-Cox, M.P.,. has been 
seriously and permanently impaired by 
his frequent imprisonments, and that 
this injury is directly attributed to.the 


‘same causes, of which Mr. Wilfred 


Blunt complained ; and, what steps, if 
any, does he propose to take. to secure 
that in future the eyesight of political 
and other-prisoners should not be injured 
by imprisonment ? 

“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that there is nd 
medical evidence that Mr. Blunt’s sight 
was injured either in Galway or Kil- 
mainham Prisons. They are not aware 
whether he swore at-the trial. mentioned 
that his eyesight had been injured by 
the glare of the whitewashed walls of 
his cell; but as a matter of fact, o far 
as Galway Prison was concerned, all the 
cells during Mr. Blunt’s confinement 
there and for long before had been - 
coloured yellow: Mr. Oox, M.P.; has 
been ‘suffering from -ophthalmia,’ in 
consequence of which he was removed 
to the prison hospital ;. but this does not 
appear to have been produced «by any 
glare of the cell walls, nor, so far asthe 
Board are aware, has his sight been 
seriously and permanently: impaired. 
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FIXED RENT. 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that Mr. William 
Gregg, of Clowney, on the estate of Mr. 
John CO. Jones, County Cavan, which is 
under the management of a Mr. Stokes, 
as receiver under the Land Judges, has 
been served with a writ for all rent due 
up to may 1889, and has been com- 
pelled to pay, with costs, without any 
reduction, although the Land Judges 
allowed Mr. Gregg 20 per cent abate- 
ment on the rent falling due May 1887, 
and the same percentage was allowed 
by the Judges at prior gale days; is he 
aware that Mr. Gregg offered his rent 
to the receiver prior to the writ being 
served, asking reduction of 20 per cent, 
and served a notice to have a fair rent 
fixed; and, will he state whether the 
rent so fixed will commence to run from 
the Ist day of November, 1887? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Judges Registrar reports that it is not 
the case that Mr. Gregg offered his rent 
to the receiver prior to the writ being 
served asking a reduction of 20 per cent. 
The amount of rent due was £159 17s. 6d., 
in respect of which Mr. Gregg offered 
£40 only on account. This offer was 
refused, and after due notice a writ 
issued, whereupon the full amount 
claimed was at once paid. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. H, H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
the other evening that it was not the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
during this Session with any seriously con- 
tested measure not yet before the House, 
it is intended to proceed with the Wes- 
tern Australian Constitution Bill, which 
is seriously contested, and will meet with 
very strong opposition probably from 
Members on both sides of the House? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should like 
to have the opportunity of answering 
that question on Monday, if the right 
hon. Gentleman will repeat it then. 

Mrz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
Do the Government intend to go for- 
ward with the Tithes Bill, or will they 
be content with the discussion which 
took place last night ? 
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*Me. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
discussion last night was such as fully 
to justify usin asking the House to pro~ 
ceed with the Bill. 

Mr. J. O. BOLTON (Stirling): Will 
the Local Government (Scotland) Bill be 
taken on Monday? Important Amend- 
ments have been proposed by the Lord 
Advocate. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it wilt 
be for the general convenience of ‘the 
House that the Bill should be proceeded 
with on Monday. The Amendments to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers are 
chiefly of a drafting character, in pur- 
suance of engagements entered into 
when the Bill was in Committee. 

Sr W. LAWSON (Oumberland, 
Cockermouth): Has any arrangement 
— made in regard to the Revenue 
Bill 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will be taken 
on Monday, I hope. 


MOTION. 
—9—— 
CORRUPT MAGISTRATES IN INDIA. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 


Dr. CAMERON, Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House, for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, the reten- 
tion by the Government of Bombay in 
Judicial and Administrative Offices of 
Magistratesand Officials who have sworn 
that they corruptly purchased their posi- 
tions by means of bribes, and whom 
Judges of the High Court of Judicature 
of the Presidency have pronounced to be 
legally disqualified by their corruption 
from retaining office; but the pleasure 
of the House not having been signified, 


Mr. Speaker called on those Members 
who supported the Motion to rise in their 
places, and not less than 40 Members 
having accordingly risen in their 
places, 


Dr. CAMERON: During the 15 or 
16 years I have had the honour of a seat 
in this House I have never moved the 
adjournment. I make it now because 
the matter appears to me to be gene 
and momentous, and because I thi 
that the facts of the case amount toa 
grave scandal. Having failed by re- 
peated questions to get any satisfactory 
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assurance from the Government, no other 
course is open to me than to move the 
adjournment of the House unless tho 
matter is to be allowed to stand over for 
another six months. About a year ago 
charges were made by the Indian 
Government against Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford, who occupied a high position in the 
Indian Civil Service, of having received 
bribes and borrowed money from 
officials. The charges were brought 
before a Commission appointed by the 
Government of Bombay ; and that Com- 
mission consisted of three gentlemen of 
high position—the Hon. Arthur Wilson, 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature 
of Calcutta; Mr. J. W. Quinton,ta mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue; and Mr. 
R. J. Crosthwaithe, Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. These Commissioners 
went very fully into the charges in an 
inquiry which lasted between 60 and 70 
days. In addition to this investigation 
charges arising out of the same matter 
were tried by another Court against 
Hanmantrao, who acted as a sort of 
financial agent for Mr. Crawford, and 
who was alleged to have received bribes 
on his behalf for preferments and for 
exercising his influence with Mr. Craw- 
ford. In the course of the investigation 
some $2 officials, most of them mamlut- 
dars, or Magistrates, were examined. 
The witnesses who paid the bribes gave 
the same evidence before the two 
tribunals, and one believed they spoke 
the truth, while the other thought 
that in some cases they did not. In 
order to obtain evidence, the Govern- 
ment gave some promise of indemnity 
to native officials who gave evidence, 
but the exact terms of the promise have 
not been published. It appears from 
the Blue k that there was a promise 
to retain officials in office ; but, if so, in 
many cases that promise has been 
violated; and the Government have 
gone on no definite principle, sometimes 
suspending and sometimes changing 
officials. » gen that the Under Secre- 
tary for India, when he rises to reply, 
will confine himself as much as sien 
to English, because I confess that I do 
not understand Hindustani, and I 
doubt very much whether the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy or the hon. 
Member opposite (Sir R. Lethbridge) 
will be able to understand the Hindus- 
tani of the hon. Gentleman. A mam- 
lutdar, according to the Commissioners 
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who sat upon the Crawford case, is the 
chief officer entrusted with the local 
administration of the revenue. He 
exercises magisterial powers and cer- 
tain other judicial functions under the 
Local Government. I will confine my- 
self to the case of two Judges who, 
before the Crawford Commission, ac- 
knowledged that they obtained office 
corruptly, and I will confine myself to 
those because the Commission put the 
cases into anut-shell. One of these men 
was named Sindekar, concerning whom 
the Crawford Commission report that he 
was on his own showing no victim of 
extortion, but a willing party to a 
corrupt bargain. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India says that 
Sindekar was retained in office . the 
Government of Bombay, because, taking 
all the facts into consideration, he ought 
not to be called corrupt, but a victim to 
corruption and extortion. That state- 
ment is exactly the reverse of what is 
to be found in the Report of the Com- 
mission. What were the functions 
exercised by Sindekar? Those func- 
tions are explained expressly in regard 
7a this in gar -, - a ioe 
wn wu one of the Ju 
of the High Court of Judicature of 
Bombay, and sent in to the Governor of 
the Council of the Presidency, with a 
protest against the retention of this 
corrupt mamlutdar in office. Speaking 
of Sindekar, Mr. Justice Jardine says 
his evidence shows that in the interval 
between the confession and the trial the 
witness actually exercised judicial func- 
tions, civil and criminal, and that those 
functions involved the right of initiating 
prosecution of subjects of the Queen on 
mere suspicion, and the right of inflict- 
ing whipping and imprisonment. The 
second case is that of Paranjape, whose 
name is shown in the Bombay Quarterly 
Civil List as that of a Magistrate of the 
second class; and he had power — 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, and to inflict fines not exceed- 
ing 200 rupees, and inflict the punish- 
ment of whipping. This man, the 
Under Secretary tells us, retains office, 
but has no jurisdiction in civil suits; 
but in the Minute of the Judges it is 


stated that he exercises the ordinary 
functions of a mamlutdar. The Craw- 
ford Commission in their Report say they 
do not believe the man Sindekar, so far 
as his evidence relating to the case of 
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Mr. Crawford’ was concerned. They: 
say that “a certain part of his story—that 
which relates to the alleged visit to Mr. ' 
Crawford—must, we think, certainly be 
rejected,” and they say if the history 
of Sindekar is studied by the light of 
eonsistency it must be very difficult to 
believe him. The-evidente he gave, to 
the effect that he purchased his office by 
corruption, was believed by the Judges 
~+so far as he said he went deliberately 
to Hanmantrao, Mr. Crawford’s agent, 
and purchased his office and his freedom 
from another less desirable district. In 
the case of Paranjape the Judges are 
equally explicit as to his not being a 
man deserving of sympathy. They say 
with regard to him— 

“According to his own showing he was 
not in any sense the victim of extortion, but a 
willing party to a corrupt bargain, and we can 
accept no statement of his without substantial 


corroboration. He is a witness in whom we 
have no credence.”’ 


Now, I have dealt with these cases as 
they form instances of men who have 
confessed to bribery but are yet con- 
tinued in their Offices. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Dr. Cameron.) , 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorst, 
Chatham): In the case of Paranjape, 
he has been deprived of all magisterial 
powers and of the Civil Court juridietion. 

Dr. CAMERON: Why did not the 
hon. Gentleman tell me so when:I asked 
@ question only the other day on the 
subject? His answer was—‘‘ Paranjape 
retains his office, but has no jurisdiction 
in civil suits.” 

Sm J.GORST: That is what. I say. 
Paranjape appears at. the present 
moment to be retained as an Extcutive 
officer—as a Revenue officer—but he is 
deprived of all his magisterial functions, 
and forbidden to exercise them. 

Dr. CAMERON : This comes of the 
extremely diplomatic. nature of. the. 
answers which have been given on the 
gubject.. The han. Member for Barrow- 
in-Furness (Mr. Caine) asked a question 
as to whether these corrupt mamlutdars 
had been deprived of their magisterial 
functions, and the reply was that they had. 
not been so deprived, but that-they-re- 
tained all their civil jurisdiction. When 
you:see all these.neat refinements; and 
Dr. Cameron 
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are told that'a mamlutdar retains’ his® 
office without being told that ‘a ‘part of 
his functions have been taken from him,’ 
if you make a mistake the fault does 
not lie with you, but with the reticence: 
of the Under Secretary and the diplo-’ 
matic character of his answers: ‘“T hold’ 
in my hand a statement, published in’ 
the Bombay Gaxzetle, on 17th June. 
last, and written by a gentleman 
who supports the Government and 
their retention of these mamlutdars’ 
in office, and he complains of the way 
the mamlutdars have been: treated by: 
the Government—of the total absence 
of principle which has been character- 
istic of their treatment, and the impossi- 
bility of knowing where things are to 
end. This writer points out how, -at- 
one time, the Government withdrew 
magisterial functions from these mamlut-' 
dars, and, at another time, changed their 
minds and in some cases restored those’ 
functions, and how, when this restora-: 
tion was made, other mamlutdars were 
deprived of their powers; and how, 
later on, other deprivations and other: 
restorations were brought about. He’ 
points out that the Government have’ 
issued an Order in seven or 10 Courts or’ 
more to the effect that the mamlutdars: 
should not exercise their functions, but’ 
that those functions should be-exercised’ 
by: inferior officers.. Yet the mamlut- 
dars, I take: it, continue to’ draw their 
full pay, and to retain their office. The 
gravamen of my charge: is, that it has 
been laid down by the Judges of the 
High Court of Judicature in Bombay— 
by Mr. Justice Jardine, acting ‘as the’ 
representative of the High Court—ia 
the trial of this particular ease ‘that's 
certain Act of Varliament applies to: 


India, and that that Act not only forbids’ 


a man -purchasing his office by bribery, 
but prevents bim ‘from retaining ‘any’ 
judicial office so acquired. What Mr.’ 
Justice Jardine has laid: down is, that 
the .Act of Parliament, the 49th of 
George IV., chapter 126, is applicable’ 
to India. That Act says that any person’ 
_who buys his office-by bribery shall be 
disabled in law, to all intents-and pur-' 
poses, to have orenjoy the office or offices,’ 
,or any-part.of them, for which ‘he has’ 
paid.any sum of money, fee; or reward. 
‘That is the Act of, Parliament ‘whicl- 
Mr. Justice Jardine, acting. as the repres! 
\Sentative of the High Court of Judioa* 
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Corrupt Magistrates 
adwer given to my question this 
afternoon, laid down as the law of India 
on this subject. This cannot come as a 
matter of surprise to the Government of 
India or to the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary. Repeated questions 
have been asked in this House on the 
subject. At the end of February, and, 
again, in the beginning of March, I 
myself asked questions with regard to 
it. In November last, Mr. Justice 
Jardine, as representing the High Court 
of Judicature of Bombay—the. Court 
entrusted with the duty of superintend- 
ing the administration of justice in the 
inferior Courts—being the Vacation 
Judge, had brought under his notice 
the case of the mamlutdars and officials 
who had given evidence to the effect 
that they had purchased their offices 
corruptly, and he considered it to be his 
duty to communicate with the Governor 
in Council. Before doing so, he thought 
it proper to lay the whole matter before 
the Judges of the High Court of Judi- 
cature of the Presidency. They could 
not agree as a body that it was their 
duty to make a remonstrance to the 
Governor in Council; but they considered 
the matter so doubtful that they autho- 
rized any member of their body who 
should think fit to send in a memoran- 
dum in his own name with‘an explana- 
tio of the circumstances to the 
Governor in Council; and two Judges 
of the High Court, conceiving it to be 
their duty to do so, wrote to remonstrate 
tothe Governor in Council, sending in 
Minutes on the subject. The third 
Jadge, who did not think the right of 
remonstrance undoubted, still entirely 
agreed on the question of policy, and a 

inute from him was also submitted to 
the Governor in Council. On these 
Minutes, Mr. Justice Jardine laid down 
this—that the Act I have cited does 
spply to India, that the Judges who 

id been confessedly corrupt and who 
must, according to the circumstances, 
be either perjurers or corrupt—or, as 
one might infer from the conflicting 
view which the different Courts took of 
their evidence, both corrupt and perjured 
—should not be retained in their office. 
Mr. Justice Jardine and the other Judge 
laid it down that for these mamlutdars 
to'be retained in their offices was in 
violation of Magna Charta, and con- 
trary to the Coronation Oath; that the 
Royal prerogative itself could not in 
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this country retain these men in office; | 
and that the attempt of the Governor in 
Council, under the pretence of exercis- 
ing an Order in Council, to keep the 
mamlutdars in office was illegal and 
unconstitutional. The third Judge— 
Mr. Justice Scott, I think—though, as 
I have said, he did not consider that the. 
right to remonstrate with the Governor 
in Council was sufficiently clear to justify 
him in. signing the remonstrance, yet 
concurred in the entire impolicy of 
keeping such men on the Bench. He 
said he agreed with Mr, Justice Jardine 
that judicial officers who had confessed 
to having purchased their office were 
unfit to perform judicial functions, and 
ought to be removed. And I do not 
think there is a man in this House who 
would stand up and state the contrary. 
Well, though the pronouncements of 
these three Judges were as strong as 
they could be they were regarded as 
expressions of individual opinion which 
the Judges had no right to make, and 
were dismissed by the Governor in 
Council with the remark that these 
criticisms were very inconvenient— 
which I have no doubt they were—and 
that as the case was before them in 
their judicial capacity it would have 
been better if they had withheld their 
expressions of opinion until it had been 
disposed of. The case has now come 
before the Court, and the judgment has 
been that these men are disqualified 
from retaining their offices or any por- 
tion of their functions, and that the 
should, consequently, be dismissed. 
do not ask the House to accept anything 
I may say on the subject, because 
criticisms may occur to pérsoms here 
which are not justified, but I take the 
facts from the Judicial Minutes regard- 
ing retention in office of these men— 
and 1 must complain that in laying the 
case before Parliament the Government 
have omitted from the Blue Books any 
reference to the Judicial Minutes, and 
have made the Report as one-sided as 
ossible. They give the Report of the 
brawford Conmimission, and the reply of 
the Government, and the speech of the 
Attorney General against Mr. Crawford, 
and the Report of the Chief of Police — 
against Mr. Crawford, and actually the 
confession of the man Hanmantrao, and 
yet they omit to give the most impor- — 
tant Minutes sent in by these Judges of 
the High Court of Judicature of Bombay. ~ 
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That, on the evidence before us, is to be 
greatly deplored. What do the Judges 
describe as the sort of bribery that 
was carried on? Take one case, 
that of a man who, according to an 
answer given the other day, has 
been degraded. According to Mr. 
Justice Jardine, in 1886 this man was 
made a clerk at 40 rupees a month. In 
June, 1887, he wished to get himself 
made a mamlutdar, and at once set to 
work to obtain the office by bribery. 
He borrowed 3,000 rupees without 
giving security from a money-lender, 
and by means of this became a Magis- 
trate and mamlutdar. His pay had 
only been 40 rupees a month, but after 
he became a mamlutdar he drew 112 
rupees a month, and had contrived to 
repay 1,000 rupees of the money he had 
borrowed. He paid 3,000 rupees for his 
office, and it is no wonder, when the 
Judges declare that itis the easiest thing 
in the world for a man to borrow, with- 
out security, money to be used in pur- 
chasing some administrative office ; and 
it is clear that no one would bribe to 
obtain an office, and no money-lender 
would make unsecured advances, if it 
were not for the well-understood con- 
dition that once he got into power the 
office-holder would be able to recoup 
himeelf easily by the bribes of suitors. 
Mr. Justice Jardine says there is 
abundant evidence of the exaction of 
bribes from suitors on the part of the 
mamlutdars in India. He says, further, 
that allegations of the kind were made in 
the Crawford inquiry. In the defence of 
the Government it had been said that 
Mr. Crawford’s corruption extended over 
a@ wide area, and that extortion was 
practised upon these officials who were 
not to be stigmatized as corrupt in the 
discharge of their judicial functions; 
but we hear numerous instances of 
the bribery of the mamlutdars. Here 
is an instance. It is to be found on 
page 221 of the Report, and relates 
to a certain mamlutdar named Chaubal. 
He had to judge in a dispute between 
two widows as to a right of succession. 
He was got at by a gentleman with an 
unpronounceable name on behalf of one 
of the parties, but afterwards some 
friend of the other side went to 
Hanmantrao and bought a judgment 
from him, it being supposed that, with 
his influence with Mr. Crawford, 
Hanmantrao would be able to obtain a 


' Dr. Cameron 
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decision for the friend of the man who 
me him the money. The Judge, 

haubal, however, refused to acce 
Hanmantrao’s advice as to how he 
should deliver judgment, and delivered 
it for the other side; whereupon, 
according to the statement of Han- 
mantrao—who appears to have been a 
thorough rascal—as some anonymous 
letters had been written by Chaubal 
hinting that the other side were giving 
bribes, he had the man appointed mam- 
lutdar to another district and super- 
seded him. More bribery followed, 
after which an apology was made to 
the mamlutdar and the judgment came 
all right. Now, I have specified two 
ago cases. The allegation of the 
ndian Government, as I have suggested, 
is that these men were in many of the 
cases only the victims of extortion, and 
that they were sent to unhealthy dis- 
tricts with the view of money being ex- 
torted from them. I am not in a posi- 
tion to form a judgment as to this ; but 
when the Government are informed 
by a Commission of their own choos- 
ing that the men were not the 
victims of extortion, but were, many of 
them, parties to a corrupt bargain, which 
they went into with their eyes open, 
seeing a way of obtaining promotion 
which they were not entitled to, and 
paid money for that promotion, I think 





it is degrading on the part of the 
Government to maintain these men in 
positions where they have to administer 
| justice. I think itis doubly detrimental 
to the respect of Her Majesty’s subjects 
for law as administered in the Courts 
of the Empire that they should know 
that although these men have been 
stigmatized in the strongest terms by. 
' Judges of the High Court, and that it 
has been laid down that their retention 
in Office is illegal, they are still in the 
service of the State. I think the Under 
Secretary has adopted a very proper 
view in regard to the payment of com- 
pensation. But if the Indian Bench is 
to be proever in purity, it will not do 
to send back as County Court Judges a 
number of men who have been branded 
as criminals, and who have not only 
purchased their offices by corruption, but 
recouped themselves by taking bribes. 
As long as you keep these men the 
Government of India casts a slur on the 
whole judicial body. The Courts will 











not be considered as Courts of Justice, — 
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but as places where judgment can be 
bought from Judges who have them- 
selves paid money to secure their offices 
by means of the highest bribes. 

Sm J. GORST: I cannot help think- 
ing that if the hon. Member desired to 
bring forward this question as one of 
urgent public importance, he at least 
might have given the representative of 
the India Office in this House half an 
hour’s preliminary notice. It makes it 
more difficult on the spur of the moment 
to give an adequate answer to the hon. 
Member, because I have been engaged 
during the whole day in a Committee 
upstairs, and have not been able to pay 
@ visit personally to the India Depart- 
ment. . I have been compelled to send 
over hastily to the department to get a 
few documents in order to enable me to 
meet the hon. Member’s Motion. If the 
House should consider my answer not 
so complete as it ought to be, hon. 
Members must attribute it, not to a 
deficiency on the part of the Govern- 
ment case, but simply because an oppor- 
tunity has not been given to enable me 
to arrange and produce the documents. 
I would remind the House, in the first 
place, that it has no jurisdiction over 
the Government of Bombay, but only 
over the Secretary of State and his con- 
duct in this matter. The question raised 
by the hon. Member is not yet con- 
eluded; it is now under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State ; indeed, 
further action may, and probably 
will, be taken with respect to it. 
And I think it would be more con- 
ducive to the interests of the Indian 
Empire if the hon. Member and the 
House were to wait until the action of 
the Secretary of State is complete, and 
then express their judgment upon it. 


The position from the first has been one 


of extreme difficulty. In order to lay 
evidence before the Commission which 
inquired into the charges brought 
against Mr. Crawford, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay thought it right to 
give to all the officers who might be 
able to give evidence an indemnity on 
condition that they spoke the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. M 

own opinion is strongly opposed to suc. 

& practice except in extreme cases of 
necessity, but it is the practice, in India, 
asin this country, to offer indemnities 
in order to procure evidence, The 


indemnity given by the Government of 
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Bombay will be found on page 252 
of the Blue Book containing the 
Sp sete relating to the case of 
Mr. Crawford, and presented at the 
beginning of the Session. It was to 
this effect :— 

‘‘Mr. Ommaney is empowered to promise 
immunity from prosecution to any person 
giving evidence, and in cases of payments for 
promotion, or to obtain or avoid transfers, may 
guarantee immunity from official or depart- 
mental punishment or loss, subject to the 
stipulation that the evidence given is the 
= whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 


Now, I can understand the hon* 
Gentleman saying that this indemnity 
went too far with respect to the 
cases of offices purchased by cor- 
ruption. I agree that the indemnity 
rovided on this point went too far; 
ut the House must recollect that it was 
iven to the officers of the Bombay 
overnment by their official superiors, 
whose credit and position it is essential 
to the Government of India to keep up 
and the Secretary of State cannot with- 
out throwing the whole Government of 
Bombay into confusion, repudiate an 
engagement of this kind. What has 
been the action of the Secretary of 
State? It was stated at the beginning 
of the Session that it was impossible 
that men who had admitted themselves 
to be guilty of corruption should be 
allowed any longer to exercise any 
judicial office. On February 6th this 
year a telegram was sent out to the 
Bombay Government. It said :— 
“Please telegraph early information about 
alleged retention of office by Bombay native 
magistrates who have confessed corruption 
before the Crawford Commission.” 


The answer received was :— 


“The Report of the Commission just received 
and under consideration. In dealing therewith 
the incidental question of magistrates’ reten- 
tion or removal will be duly considered.” 


The Secretary of State promptly 
replied :— 

‘“*T await full information as to the facts be- 
fore expressing any opinion myself; but I 


resume the incriminated meee are sus- 
reid from exercising ju icial functions 


pending consideration of the case.”” 
This was before the House of Com- 
mons met, and before any pressure had 
been put on the Secretary of State. On 
February 8, this answer was received: — 


“Magistrates who have acknowledged 
having purchased their offices suspended from 
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exergising judicial functions; during considera~ 
tion of Report.” 
Now I appeal to the House in these 
circumstances to say whether it’ was 
tage for the Secretary of State to 
ave acted more justly, more :energeti- 
cally, and with more propriety than he 
has done in this matter, It is impcs 
sible for the Secretary of State to try in 
Downing Street the case of every indi- 
vidual mamlutdar. His duty is to lay 
down the principles. on which’ the 
Government of Bombay is to act, and I 
venture to say that neither the Secre- 
tary of State nor the House is competent. 
to enter into the details of the question 
and discriminate between one mam- 
lutdar and another, or to declare how 
far the general principles laid down by 
Her; Majesty’s Government in this 
country are to be applied to any in- 
dividual case. After a case has been 
decided, then it is possible to inquire 
into it and award either blame or 
raise to the Government of Bombay ; 
ut the House cannot ask the Secre- 
tary of State to pronounce at present 
& positive opinion on any individual 
mamlutdar. The hon.’ Member spoke 
as.if these mamlutdars are still ex- 
ercising judicial functions; but the 
information which the hon. Member has 
received is precisely contrary to that 
which has been received by the Govern- 
ment. What are these men? A mam- 
lutdar is not a County Court Judge; he 
18, not essentially a judicial officer. But 
he is a revenue officer with something 
like 13 or 14 clerks under him. These 
men are the best educated natives in 
their district; and they have generally 
been required to qualify themselves for 
the exercise of magisterial functions. 
They perform the functions:of a Magis- 
trate not as their principal duty but as 
an important auxiliary to their other 
duties. 

*Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): Have they been discharged from 
their revenue functions ? ; 

‘Sin J. GORST: I will come'to that 
point later on. These men were stis- 
pended, so far as their judicial functions 
were concerned, by the Secretary of 
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State the moment he became’ cognizant’ 


of the facts of the case; and in a great 
number of cases the suspension . was 
made absolute, and they were deprived 
of their functions, I am not-prepared 
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restored. ° Sitdekar’s" name was tien-! 
tioned ‘in the Report of the aig 
Oornmisésion, and in the Report of Mr.” 
Justice Jardine; but his case has been ’ 
considered ‘by the Bombay Government, . 
who have come to the conclusion that, 

taking ‘all the facts into consideration, 

Sindekat ought not to be called corrupt, ” 
but that he was the victim of oppression” 
and extortion; and that he was as fit 
for the exercise of the powers intrusted® 
to him as he was before the 

money was éxtorted from him. TI do’ 
not know whether, after further investi-' 
gation, that judgment of the Bombay ' 
Government will prove to be right or’ 
wrong; but surely the House will not” 
proceed to adjudicate upon the matter © 
without having the materials upon’ 
which to arrive at a conclusion. 
Those materials, I repeat, are not 

at present in this country. With 

regard to Paranjape, he has been de- 
prived of all Magisterial powers and of © 
the Civil Court jurisdiction. The hon. 

Member for the College Division has’ 
made himself extremely merry because — 
I have stated that the jurisdiction was now 

being exercised by karkuns, and the hon, 

Member asked me to speak English.” 
Now, the word kirkun is as intelligible’ 
a word to an Englishman as mamlutdar’ 
is. It is difficult to find an English’ 
word to express the meaning. The hon. ° 
Member has tried to translate karkun’ 
by calling the official a head clerk. 

The office of clerk is sometimes an 

office of great dignity, as it isin this’ 
House ; but the hon. Member spoke of* 


it as if the Government had conferred’ - 


judicial functions upon a very inferior” 
class. These officials are fully qualified’ 
to exercise judicial functions, and often, 

in the regular course of the administra, 
tion, are called on to exercise them. Then* 
the question has been put—ought these” 
mamlutdars’to be retained in office’at® 
all? ‘That is a’ matter which is recéiv>* 
ing the anxious consideration of the” 
Secretary of State. It has been only’ 
recently that the point’ as to whether, * 
under the Statute’ of G TH, these” 
officers are incapable of holding their 

office if they have been guilty of cor-* 
ruption has been ‘pressed on the'atten-~ 
tion of the’ Secretary of State. The” 
question as‘ to whether the statute” 
applied to these ‘ offices ‘in India” 
is engaging the most’ serious atten=* 





todiscuss the case of Sindekar, who ‘was 
Sir J. Gorst 


tion of the Secretary’ of State; and" 
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I “hope* the: House «will not» in-: 
tervene before my noble’ Friend has 
at least had time°to receive information 
from India and to fully consider it. I 
do not: know that the hon. Member for 
the College Division can expect to gain 
anything by his Motion except to call 
the attention of the Secretary of ‘State 
to' a case which has engaged his -most 
anxious and most careful attention 
during the last’ 12 months. Ido not 
know that there has ever been a ques- 
tion which has caused more trouble and 
anxiety to my noble Friend: than this, 
and I think the House would do well 
to leave the matter in his-hands.:,. But 
what is the matter of urgent publie 
importance on which the hon. Member 
has moved the. adjournment ? 

Dr.. CAMERON: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman will see that ‘the 
word ‘‘ sworn” is used. 

Str J.GORST: The hon. Member 
speaks of 

“The retention by the Government of Bom- 

bay in judicial and administrative offices of 
magistrates and officials, who have sworn that 
they corruptly purchased their. positions by 
means of bribes. . .”’ 
I do not admit that the Government of 
Bombay have retained in any office any 
functionaries who have proved any: such 
offences against themselves, and should 
it be proved that they are so retained 
for the. moment, it: is: because: the 
Secretary of State: has not had the: 
matter brought before him with that 
fulness which would enable him to give 
the consideration necessary ‘in :deter-: 
mining. so important a matter. The 
hon. Member next. speaks of these 
officers as persons whom Mts 

“The Judges of the High Court of Jnrisdic- 
ture-of the Presidency have pronounced to ‘be. 
legally disqualified by their, corruption,from 
Tetaining office.’ ; 

That is not a correct statement. The- 
statement has been made by one Judge 
only, Mr. Justice Jardine. It was nota 
judgment; it was whatthelawyers callan 
dbiter dictum given by him, and no: 
doubs—as: any opinion coming -from- 
him—of great value. ‘The: question’ 
of where the — statute ‘does refer 
to the dominion officers is -a ‘matter 
which requires a good deal of considera- 
tinn-eperbape more than:-the hon. 


Member for Glasgow: proposes to give 
to“it and. even if that ‘statute does: 
refer tothe officers-of India ‘it has-again- 
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to be proved that:these officers are dis= 
qualified from holding office. I am 
‘extremely sorry that ‘this matter has 
been brought: forward without notice. 
If I had received even half an hour’s: 
notice, I: would ‘have looked. up some 
documents bearing on. this» question ;) 
and‘no doubt: I would -have been able: 
to give the House a fuller and clearer 
account, and would have been able, in-: 
stead of speaking from.my own recollec- 
tion, to have verified my. statements by. 
exact references to the Papers. I can 
assure the House that if this matter is. 
left in the hands of the Secretary of 
State he will take very. good ¢are that 
full justice is done. 7) 
Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I do not think the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India is justified:in 
complaining of ‘the Motion for the Ad-: 
journment of the House coming upon 
him without notice, because, from the 
number of questions put to him on the 
subject, he must have anticipated some 
such course, unless he gave to the House: 
the information which he has not given. 
If the whole of the documents are not in 
the possession.of the Government —and 
they ought to be—some one hasseriously 
neglected his duty towards the Secretary, 
of: State for India. I cannot wonder at: 
my hon: Friend (Dr. Cameron) believ~ 
ing that these facts were accessible 
to the Secretary of State, because the 
judges in India -have taken express 
pains to communicate them, not only.to. 
the Government: of India, but to the 
world, so-that there should be no. possi- 
bility of doubt.about the matter. 1 trust 
that the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Cameron) 
will be content with the diccussion raised ; 
but.I think the House is indebted to him 
for having raised the question. . I want, 
ihowever, to point to one‘or two strange 


| deficiencies, in the reply of. the hon. 


Gentleman. It was urged by the hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. Cameron) that the con- 
duct of the Government~ has: been’ 4 
varying conduct—that they have sus- 
pended and partly suspended officials. 
The -hon. “Gentleman ‘well knows that. 
the: letter in the: Bombay Gazette was 
\written by a native Judge holding a 
‘high position in the Bombay Presidency ;. 
IT believe: it- is a fairly. open secret’. 
official cireles. It is true that the Head: 
of the Police was authorized to, offer am 
indemnity; but I was astounded to hear: 
tho: Under Secretary. for India say that 
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similar indemnities were often given in 
this country. 

Sir J. GORST: I never said similar. 
I said it was not uncommon in this 
country to offer indemnities. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH: An indemnity 
of what character? An indemnity 
against the penal consequences whi 
will follow the indictment for the 
offence ? 

Sm J. GORST: That is exactly what 
I said; and as to the particular indem- 
nity given by the Governor of Bombay, 

: expressed strong disapprobation 
of it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: But the hon. 
Gentleman did not go on to say that 
the indemnity given was entirely differ- 
ent from any indemnity ever known to 
be given in any court of this country. 


There is no comparison at all between | y 


the two kinds of indemnity. No doubt 
the hon. Gentlemen always uses able 
and careful language, but language 
which does not always convey the facts, 
and his able and careful lenguage did 
not convey to my uneducated mind that 
there is any comparison between the 
indemnity given in India and the in- 
demnity which is given here. It is 
perfectly true that the Blue Book states 
that had indemnities not been given no 
word of direct evidence would have been 
elicited. But why? The Blue Book 
shows that the corruption is sufficiently 
known to make it desirable that it 
should be ventilated in this House when- 
ever possible. The very strong state- 
ment has been made that corruption 
extends over a wide area of the Ovntral 
and: Southern Divisions, and that 
more than two-thirds of the different 
officers and Magistrates were affected 
by it. We have Sir Raymond West’s 
ewn Minute upon it :— 

“* Such ‘open secrets’ are known to have existed 
in India before, and sometimes with calamitous 


consequences. On the present occasion a dumb 
hopelessness seems to have pervaded the official 


Only a few days ago I put a question to 
the Under Secretary for India with refer- 
ence to a remission of sentence approved 
oe Secretary of State for India of an 
officer who had been publicly censured 
by the Government of India in an official 
dispatch. Oan you wonder that it is 
exceedingly difficult to deal with these 
unfortunate natives, when they find that 
English officers who are powerful are 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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protected, and in a little time are pro- 
moted again? It would be unbecoming 
in me to cast the slightest doubt on the 
knowledge of the Under Secretary and 
Secretary of State for India, but I will 
read to the House a Minute which must 
have been kept back from the India 


ch | Office by theGovernmentof India in direct 


wrong to the Secretary of State, who 
ought to have been informed. I will 
read the quotation given by Mr. Justice 
Jardine as a material portion of the evi- 
dence relating to Sindekar. The Sin- 
dekar is asked— 

“Sincethe Hanmantrao Inquiry have you 
returned to your duty? I did so before the 
case was disposed of.—You are still Mamlut- 
dar of Chanedore, and receive your pay as such ? 
Yes.—Since you have admitted that you had 
a bribe for getting your transfer cancelled you 
still continued in the Government service? 

es.”" 


The very Magisterial duties which it 
was suggested had not been carried out 
by others, the Sindekar, I presume, 
having since been restored. But what 
isthe very next paragraph— 

“ Another witness of higher position ’— 
higher even than the Sindexar—‘* deposed on 
29th October that other magistrates in similar 
predicament, who have either made public 
confession of corruption, or are charged with 
corrupt crimes by the Government in the pro- 
ceeding against Mr. Crawford, have resumed 
their judicial functions.”’ 


Have those words any meaning? Were 
these things, which were sworn, 
reported by the judges to the Govern- 
ment of India? Have these facts been 
withheld from the Secretary of State, or 
what doesit mean? At any rate, the 
discussion does good, ‘as showing that we 
have no means of challenging the 


Secretary of State for India, and - 


that the only Parliamentary means 
we had on the Budget State- 
ment we have been deprived of. 
I quite accept the plea of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India that the Government were in 
utter ignorance of the sworn deposi- 
tions; but that being so, it would appear 
that they are governing India in ignor- 
ance. We are told that we ought not 


to rely on newspaper reports or tele-. 


grams in the Zimes. I do not blame 
the Government for depreciating the 
value of the telegrams in the Zsmes, be- 
cause I can understand that there are 
many reasons for that depreciation ; 
but we are not relying on those tele- 
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ms; we arerelying on the Judg- 
aeate and Minutes of the High Court 
of India, to which some attention ought 
to be paid. If the Statute has any mean- 
ing at pape oo oe is no one who has 
8 ter aptitude for interpreting this 
Statute than the Under Bxseeteny for 
India—it re-enacts in express terms tke 
Statute of Edward IV., which declares 
that any person who shall have paid any 
fee, or any sum of money, or any reward, 
is to be adjudged a person disabled in 
law from holding any appointment. 
There is the Statute, and we have also 
the evidence. We are not influenced 
by the telegrams in the Zimes, but by 
evidence formally minuted by one of the 
Judges of the High Court, with the ap- 
proval of his colleagues in many 
material respects, and in regard to 
which I do not think the Under Secre- 
tary has been quite fair in the statement 
he has made to the House. I quite 
agree that there is something to be said 
on his behalf on the ground that in re- 
gard to money matters he and the, 
Secretary for India were kept ill-in- 
formed by the Governors of the different 
Presidencies of India. We have seen 
that answers given to questions put at 
one time have been corrected at another, 
and that often the one statement was the 
very opposite of the other; but here we 
have a case in which we have sworn 
testimony, the evidence being uncon- 
tradicted and undisputed, and if it be 
said that this is not material, then I say 
we want a new dictionary to tell us 
what is the meaning of the word 
“material.” Some of the men who 
have been compelled to lend money to 
the officials, and to give evidence of 
that by the inducements held out by 
the Chief of Police, have been dis- 
missed, and some have been degraded 
and placed in inferior positions; but it 
is the poorest who have suffered, while 
the richest have escaped. I thank the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow for having brought this 
matter forward, although I trust he will 
not divide the House upor it, as that 
would involve our voting in the exact 
terms of the Motion. Nevertheless, these 
scandals require ventilation ; and when 
they are ventilated, I hope the Secretary 
of State will not again say that he is 
ignorant of Minutes which have been 
published in all parts of the world, but 
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which have been kept from him by those 
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whose duty it was to have informed him 
of the facts. 

*Mr. BAUMANN (Peckham): As I 
have had upon the Paper a Motion cen- 
suring the conduct of Lord Reay’s 
Government in this matter, I desire 
now to say a few words on the subject. 
It has been asked what has the hon. 
Member for Glasgow gained by bring- 
ing on the question now? The answer 
is that he has gained this—he has venti- 
lated one of the grossest scandals that 
have occurred in the administration of 
India in modern times. There are two 
branches of this subject. There is the 
conduct of the mamlutdars, which I un- 
derstand is not before the House, and 
with regard to which we have not the 

roper materials for information, as the 

inutes of Evidence are not published ; 
and the other part of the subject has re- 
lation to the conduct of the Government 
of Bombay in regard to the prosecution 
of Mr. Arthur Crawford, as to which we 
have ample materials for judgment in 
the Report of the Commission which has 
been laid on the Table. A severer and 
@ more pronounced condemnation of an 
Indian Government—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member, as it seems to me, is 
travelling beyond the subject upon 
which the Motion for Adjournment has 
been moved. 

*Mr. BAUMANN: I think the Re- 
port in the Blue Book refers to the 
mamlutdars having been suspended ; but 
if I am not in order in referring to that 
matter, I will not touch upon it further. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary has stated that the promise of 
indemnity having been given by the 
Bombay Government, the Secretary of 
State could not repudiate that engage- 
ment; but I fail to see why the 
Secretary of State should not have 
overridden the decision of the Bombay 
Government in the matter. It is the 
business of the Secretary of State to 
override the decisions of any of the 
Indian Governments when he believes 
them to be improper. I submit that 
the telegrams which came from India 
regarding the suspension of the mam- 
lutdars in regard to the exercise of their 
judicial functions were of a most mis- 
leading character, because the majority 
of hon. Members of this House are not 
aware that the chief duties of those 
officials are not judicial, but duties 
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eonnected with the Revenue, duties 
which, as the Under Secretary has 
stated, form the major part of their 
functions. We consequently have before 
us the fact that Magistrates who have 
confessed corrupt action are allowed to 
remain in the discharze of. the most 
important -part of their duties—namely, 
those connected with the Revenue, while 
they are suspended from the minor and 
less important of. their  funetions— 
namely, their judicial functions. If they 
are corrupt—and they have confessed 
that they are—they are absolutely incom- 
petent and unfit forthe discharge.of 
their duties as taxing officers. We are 
told that the matter is receiving the 
anxious consideration of the Secretary 
of State, but that the India Office has 
not come to a decision on the matter 
because of facts which have only recently 
been brought: to the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State. Why, Sir, this matter 
was brought under the notice of the 
India Office as long ago as last February 
or March; and if the India Office canaot 
make up its mind in four or five months, 
this seems to me a most remarkable 
confession. But.the Bombay Govern- 
ment did a great deal worse than promise 
immunity .to. corrupt - Magistrates; 
they employed the instruments. of 
corruption to get up evidence against 
Mr. Crawford, and punished; by,suspen- 
sion the mamlutdars who refused to give 
evidence,against that. individual. As 
you, Mr. Speaker, have ruled; that, that 
part of the ease is not before the House 
and that it would be-out of order to: go 
into it, I ean only say that I regret very 
much the way in which. this, branch of 
a very important matter has to be dealt 
with, and I beg to state that I shall take 
any opportunity which the formsof the 
House-will permit onthe Indian Budget 
or any other occasion of calling further 
attention to the matter. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.); Lean 
well understand the natural desire of 
hon. Gentlemen who are interested in a 
question of so much; magnitude, which 
has been before the publie for so long a 

riod, to. have..it, disoussed in this 

ouse ;,,but I cannot help. feeling that 
the matter ought, not. to. have. been 
brought, forward on such , inadequate 
notice, which does. not. allow .Members 
who feel great interest in. the subject to 
refresh their, memories .as. they would, 
otherwise, haye..done. .-There is-only 
Ur. Baumann 
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one. London. i whieh -has-9 
permanent correspondent ‘iu India, and 
he his. continually sending telegrams 
which -reflect on: the conduct of. -the 
Bombay Government; and although the 
statements he makes often admit of ex. 
planation, the explanations do -not. find 
their way into the Press.of England} 96 
that hon. Membersiwho are guided: by 
these telegrams ‘should. suspend. their 
judgment, I sympathize .very much 
with what has been said by.the hon, 
Member for Northampton as tothe diffi: 
culty of bringing forward Indian subjects 
in. this: House. It is difficult with the 
limited information in the possession of 
Members to either approve or disapprove 
the action of the Indian Government; 
indeed the House should ‘be very slow 
to take any such action. One material 
fact has scarcely yet been adverted to— 
namely; that it was absolutely necessary 
to give some indemnity.. If an indemnity 
had not been given, it would have been 
impossible to elicit the facts of the case; 
and in the. view. of the Bombay Govern- 
ment it: was of the very highest .im- 
portance to discover whether it was true 
that.a widespread system of corruption 
really existed in the southern. part -of 
the Presidency; and nothing but the 
offer of a liberal indemnity would in their 
view have been sufficient. te secure -the 
requisite. evidence.. I need hardly say 
that if the indemnity was given it was 


absolutely necessary that it should be 


adhered to. .The hon,.Gentleman who 
spoke last asked why. should snot, the 


. Secretary of State override the, indem- 


nity; but if that were done what hope 
could the Government have ia any future 
case of obtaining evidence ? Moreover, 
such. a course would be a very bad 
example of the honour and faith of the 
Government, especially as it would-bee 
case of breaking an indemnity given 
not to a-European, bat to, a native. 
Another material fact is that the practice 
of purchasing offices is proved to have 
been all but universal ; and the evidence 
showed that these particular mamlutdars 
were in no respect worse than others 
and that the practice has prevailed 
widely in certain parts of the Presidency: 
It is important, therefore, not to deal 
with exceptional harshness. with those 
who have been. found out to 4 great 


extent through their own candour. , Ido 


not: in: any way palliate their offence; 


‘but it should beremembered:in fairness 
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that the corruption which has been 
proved against them was not that of 
selling justice and giving a decision in 
consideration of a bribe, but it was that 
inferior and not so black a’ kind of 
sereprion which consists of obtaining 
an office by giving a consideration for 
it. There have been countries in which 
this practice has largely prevailed, and 
it cortainly is looked upon as not 8o 
black an offence as selling justice. Itis 
most unfortunate that the gift of office 
in India should be influenced by a 
pecuniary consideration ; but that is a 
smaller offence in the eyes of the people 
of India, and also in our eyes, than the 
sale of justice for a pecuniary considera- 
tion. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
said that the. natives could not regard 
the Courts of those mamlutdars as Courts 
of Justice at all ; but that is not the way 
in which they look at the matter. If 
certain mamlutdars are known to have 
obtained their offices through the influ- 
ence of other natives, or to have given 
some consideration for them, the people 
of India do not think any the worse of 
those particular Magistrates than they 
do of others. I have mentioned’ these 
matters in order to show the difficulties 
of the position in which the Bombay 
Government were. placed. The hon. 
Momber for Glasgow has dwelt strongly 
on Mr. Justice Jardine’s opinion ; but 
the obiter dicta of one Judge are not to 
be treated as if they were equivalent to 
the solemn determination of a full Court 
in a great case argued before them. I 
was myselfin Bombay at the time when 
the matter was freely canvassed in con- 
versation, and many: members of the 
legal profession thought that Mr. Justice 
Jardine was wrong. Without at» all 
disparaging that Judge, it is fair tosay 
that what fell from him was not of the 
absolutely conclusive weight’ which the 
hon. Member for Glasgow seems to sup- 
pose. Indeed, I am not sure that there 
were not as many who held that the 
Judge was wrong as there were who 
thought he was right. I am precluded 
by your ruling, Sir, from referring ‘to 
Mr. Crawford’s case ; but-had it been in 
order I. should have -been prepared to 
defend the conduct of Lord Reay, who, 
I think, is'entitled for his action to the 
thanks of this House and ‘of the Govern- 
ment of India. The conduct of ‘the 
Government of Bombay: ‘in’ régard' to 
these:-mamlutdars- ‘has-been the con- 
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‘paratively small matter has 
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duct of men who, .above all things, 
are anxious to arrive at the truth. 
The ventilation of the matter is due to 
the conduct of the Government of Bom: 
bay, who in the interests of purity of 
administration in India determined to 
go tothe bottom of the whole affair and to 
elicit the fullest revelation of the state 
of facts. In that respect I believe they 
have done well; and whether or not the 
House, when it is more fully informed 
of all the facts, will approve of all the 
administrative action which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and the Secretary of 
State have taken, I think that most of 
us who know Lord Reay, the Governor 
of Bombay, and his upright character; 
will feel that that noble Lord’s upright 
ness and courage could not have been 
shown in a clearer light or in a way that 
was more entitled to our confidence and 
respect .than they had been in that 
matter. 

Sir G. OAMPBELL (Kirkealdy): 
There is no doubt that this is a very 
nog delicate, and difficult matter. 

ut when hon. Members show such a 
state of extreme holy horror at the pur- 
chase of offices: in India, they seem 
altogether to forget that .within’ hie- 
torical times such things have occurred 
even in this country; and that even to 
this day if not political, at any rate 
ecclesiastical offices are bought and 
sold. -I do not think this House is @ 
very competent tribunal for dealing with 
this matter, more especially when, asin 
the present instance, we are called upon 
suddenly to deal-with it without ‘suffix 
cient materials: I regret that'a com~- 
been 
allowed to overshadow the great ques- 
tion of theviconduct of: a high ‘ad- 


ministrative officer in Bombay; «which 


conduct at least made possible the cor-: 
ruptiun the House is discussing. It 
does seem extraordinary we should hear 
so much about the minor part of the 
case and so little about the major part. 
I am sorry that the Under Secretary of 
State for India has thrown ‘over Lord 
Reay and the Government of Bombay. 
Whether that Government have made 
mistakes or not, they deserve the 
greatest credit for attacking .an enor- 
mous evil which was rampant in the 
country ;;and it required’ very great 
courage ‘to: tackle the “man ‘who was 
aceused of the conduct which gave rise’ 
to the whole:scandal, and who.was very 
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ular in the European community of 
brates; and allusion has already been 
made to the telegrams appearing in a 
notorious journal of this country, which 
described him as without fault or re- 
proach. Lord Reay and his Govern- 
ment have faced the Zimes’ telegrams 
and very great abuse with great courage 
in dealing with the scandal which this 
official created. I am not prepared to 
go into details, because I do not think 
the House would understand them ; but 
I may confirm the statement of the 
Under Secretary of State for India, that 
a mamlutdar is primarily a revenue 
officer and not a judicial officer. In 
conclusion, I may say I do not think 
that the Government of Bombay are 
open to the excessive blame cast upon 
them, nor are they open to the reproach 
- of keeping corrupt Judges in office. 

Sr W. PLOWVEN  (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): I wish to express 
entire dissent from the remarks which 
have fallen from the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen. If there is one thing 
which points to the supremacy and 
better direction of judicial affairs 
in British hands it is purity of ad- 
ministration. When cases have been 
found of men concerned in the adminis- 
tration of justice admitting that they 
have purchased their offices, it is to be 
deplored that on any side of the House 
there should exist a tendency to screen 
such men. 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member will, 
perhaps, allow me to explain that F ex- 
pressly stated that I not only did not 
wish to screen the men, but con- 
sidered their conduct very culpable. I 
merely pointed to the distinction which 
every Indian draws between the 
degrees of corruption involved in giving 
corrupt decisions for bribes and in 
purchasing judicial offices. 

Sir W. PLOWDEN: I am not pre- 
pared uow to enter into any such dis- 
tinctions. It appears to me that the 
hon. Gentleman is not prepared to see 
the men who have: purchased their offices 
removed. 

Mr. BRYCE: I have expressed no 
opinion on the matter. 

Sir W. PLOWDEN: That is the 
view of the Under Secretary at any 
rate, who has declared that the immu- 
nity granted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment must be maintained. But why not 
go further, and while leaving the protec- 


Sir G. Campbell 
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tion of the immunity, remove the offen- 
ders from the possibility of further 
mischief. Their salaries might be con- 
tinued though they are removed from 
office. As revenue officers, these men 
have to exercise important judicial 
functions; and I hope that the Debate 
will have the effect of impressing on the 
Bombay Government and the Secretary 
of State for India the necessity of re- 
moving the meu from their appoint- 
ments. 

Dix. CAMERON: My object has 
merely been to call attention to the 
matter, which I quite admit would be 
better discussed after notice. I beg 
now to ask permission to withdraw my 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to, Herring 
Fishery (Scotland) Bill, with an Amend- 
ment. 

That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled ‘‘An Act to exempt certain 
letters of hypothecation from the opera- 
tion of ‘The Bills of Sale Act, 1882.’ ’”” 
[Bills of Sale Bill [ Lords. ] 

Also, a Bill, iatituled ‘An Act for 
the appointment of a Public Trustee.” 
[Public Trustee Bill | Lords. 

And, also, a Bill, intitul 
to enable Incorporated Companies to 
act as Executors, Administrators, and 
Trustees, and in other filuciary capa- 
cities.” [Trust Companies Bill { Lords. } 


REVENUE [ALLOWANCE AND STAMP 
DUTY.] 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to impose, by way of 
composition, a Stamp Duty, at the rate of Five 
Pounds per centum, upon the premiums on 
policies of insurance against accident under 
the provisions of the said Act.’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


———— Jemens 

FACTORS BILL [LORDS] (No. 310.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): I think that 
this is a Bill of sufficient importance to 
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make it incumbent on the Government 
to give the House some explanation of 
its provisions. I believe it aay wag? to 
wake an important change in the law 
I believe the object of the Bill is to make 
it possible for a commission agent to 
pawn or raise advances on property 
which he has in charge for the purposes 
of sale, and I believe that the change in 
the law will inflict a greater amount of 
injury than the existing law, and on a 
class less able to defend themselves. 1 
agree that as the law now stands a 
commission agent may go to his bankers, 
and holding himself out as the proprietor 
of certain property barrow money on 
the security of it, although he may not 
have the authority of his employer to 
pledge it, and in case of failure to repay 
the advance the banker is the loser; but 
this Bill will enable the agent without 
authority to go to a banker or money- 
lender and raise money. This will work 
9 injustice in two ways. Of course, 
do not wish to suggest that the great 
majority of commission agents in this 
country are not perfectly honest and 
trustworthy ; but we know that a certain 
emall a eda “3 of these agents and 
share brokers do from time to time— 
sometimes from misfortune and some- 
times from misconduct—become untrust- 
worthy, and this law will enable the 
bankers to bring more pressure to bear 
upon these men to hand over securities 
which do not properly belong to them. 
I therefore thinkthe Government should 
give us some substantial reasons for 
this very material change in the law. 
The unfortunate people who send their 
shares or stocks to a share broker run 
the risk of having their property mort- 
gaged to some minor or to some third 
party. The Government would do well 
to give some reasons in favour of the 
Bill. Ifthey do not give such reasons 
the House ought to pause before assent- 
ing to the Second Reading. 
z ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The point 
to which the hon. Member for Oavan 
has referred is undoubtedly one of very 
considerable importance ; but the hon. 
Gentleman is probably aware that this 
Bill has been most carefully prepared 
under the eye of Lord Herschell. Hav- 
ing looked through the Bill, I must say 
that, although certain expressions may 
be open to criticism, it only reproduces 
existing statutes. The particular point 
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to which the hon. Member has called 
attention has been a debateable point for 


along time, but it is one which really 


. | cannot be well discussed on the Second 


Reading of the Bill. It is for that 
reason we propose to refer the Bill to 
the Grand Committee on Trade, where 
there will be Members well acquainted 
with business transactions, and well 
able to deal with the point. Some 
objection has been taken to the words 
‘‘ acting in the customary course of his 
business,”’ in line 5, but it has been 
taken in favour of interests rather 
antagonistic of those the hon. Member 
represents—namely, in favour of bankers 
and others. It is felt that the Bill 
rather narrows than widens their powers. 
The hon. Member will therefore see that 
the point has not escaped attention. 
If the view taken by some hon. Mem- 
bers who have communicated with me 
is right, so far from the words increas- . 
ing the liability to fraud and misconduct, 
they will make it more difficult. With 
regard to the other clauses of the Bill, 
the House will remember I stated on a 
previous occasion that this is a Biil 
which, as far as I know, only reproduces 
existing Statutes in every case excopt 
one ortwo. I believe the Bill will bea 
great improvement, and put on a few 
sheets of paper provisions which are 
now found scattered up and down differ- 
ent Statutes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill referred to the Standing Oom- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 261.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
« That the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


&m W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : The House will see that 
on the Notice Paper there is a notice 
of Amendment standing in the name of 
an hon. Member who is not here. The 
notice stands in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), and is as 
follows :— 

“On Second Reading of Light Railways 
(Ireland) Bill, to move that this House, having 
regard to the principle of action laid down by 
the present Government as the basis of its 
Irish policy, namely, that Ireland and Great 
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Britain should be treated on equal .terms, 
declines to advance, for the construction of 
public works in Ireland, free grants of public 
moneys, which are refused, except in the case 
of amply secured loans, for similar. purposes in 
Great Britain.” 

That appears to me to be a yery sound 
statement of what our Irish policy 
ought to be, and I should have been 
glad if the hon. Member had been here 
to move the Amendment; but, unfortu- 
nately, he is not here, in consequence of 
the policy of the Government in shutting 
up their political opponents in prison, a 
policy worthy of the worst period of our 
history. As a protest against that 
policy, and against the way in which 
one of my fellow Members has been 
treated, I move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
will not put that Motion. 

Size W. LAWSON: Am I not 
_ *Mrz. SPEAKER: I consider it to be 
an abuse of the Rules of the House. 

Sirk W. LAWSON: May I ask a 
question? Am I not entitled to move 
the Adjournment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No, I think not. 
Under the circumstances, I consider it to 
be an abuse of the Rules of the House. 
Under the Standing Order I have two 
courses open to me. One is to put the 
Motion immediately, and the other to 
refuse to put it. I refuse to put it. 

Mr. H. COSSHAM (Bristol, W.): I 
rise to move the rejection of the Bill. 
I have noticed that where railways are 
really needed private enterprise is 
always found to undertake them, and I 
have noticed that railways are most 
successful when they are thus promoted 
1ather than initiated by the Govern- 
ment. It is most unwise of us to 
allow the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who is a Political Agent, and who 
owes his appointment to political mo- 
tives, to be the initiator of a 
great extension of the railway system. 
I oppose the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and I hope the House will reject 
iton aceount Of the fact that private 
enterprise would supply what this Bill 
proposes to do through the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The Bill also deals with the 
parts of Ireland where railways do not 
exist, and where it is proposed the 
Board of Works shall carry out the 
works. I have been long enough in the 
House to know that of all the bodies in 
Ireland that do not meet with the 
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approval of the Irish " 
of Works stands at the -head,?, 
fore, to grant. to the Board of: 
the power to control the. levying. gut a 
considerable sums of .m longin 
to the taxpayers of t! is copntzy.is, 
highest sense unwise... News 4g 
loans made,.end nearly all. the,.money, 
given to Ireland under thg contral ofthe, 
Board of Works has been apent.in.a. way, 
that has not produced good, to, Ireland: 
or benefit to England. _ I find,,an. looks. 
ing back, that the only schemes. for, 
Ireland’s improvement ra i ght 
worked out well. are. the. .drai 
schemes under the <Act.,1868,...31 
which the Board of Works: Kad.n ing: 
to do. Another part of the Bill mefara: 
tothe various loans or advances mags 












by this country in the past inex ion, 
with improvement works. .,. Ri gmugorry, 
to say their name is legion, an x 
the greater part they have,been. @ 
applied, In the last ee a thie, 
country has expended £35,000/000 .im; 
various works in Ireland, and, will i 

House believe me when_,I sayy. that. 


£8,000,000 of Se has had. to. tte 
off. Is it possible to give.thh House a, 
better proof of the utter absur, ity of 
rosecuting a policy such as that.em-, 
bodied in this Bill? I am here to pro-, 
test in the name of the taxpayers of, this, 
country against such a poliey, .. My con-, 
stituents believe that this money will | 
utterly thrown away, and so do, I.» 
find that on the Shannon . Drainage; 
alone, on which we are,to be.asked.. to, 
spend more money, we have, spent; 
£860,000 already, of which. £573,000 
has been written off. The experience. 
of the past does not justify the, Goyern-. 
ment in the proposal they. now..make... 
But my objection to. this, scheme lias. 
mainly in this, that it is. part .of 
the policy of- bribery and,, brute, 
force of which this Government, is;the, 
acknowledged head ; it is the policy. of.. 
carrying a stick in one hand and.a 
money bag in the other. aa Rot, 
seen that policy answer in the govern... 
ment of nations. The only policy in. 
which I believe is that of doing justica,, 
to the people; this mixture of brute, 
force and fraud is the worst kind of 
government we can have. The object 
of the Government is to bribe Ireland ; 
from the love of . self-government. . 
Now, I believe thelove of self-goyern-. 
ment is not only a just, but a most 
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healthy feeling to encourage in any 
es of the United Kingdom. The 


vernment may throw as many money | 


bags into Ireland as they like, but they 
will not destroy the desire of the Irish 
for self-government. My next objection 
to the Bill is that it is introduced in the 
interest of a small class—namely, the 
landowners. The landowners of Ireland 
have cost this country very dear. 
Nearly all the legislation of the last 50 
or 60 years has been conceived in the 
interest of the landowners; and they 
have shown their gratitude by creating 
more difficulty in Ireland than any other 
class. Iam not disposed to make fur- 
ther concessions in the interest of that 
class. It is to increase the value of land 
that the Drainage Bills have been 
brought in, and as we are led to believe 
the Government intend to purchase the 
land, it is manifest we should be pur- 
chasing our own money over again. 
am also against the Bill because it is 
opposed to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. That Commission 
reported that the initiation of all future 
measures of improvement in Ireland 
should be vested in the people them- 
selves. This Bill is a direct violation of 
that principle. My objection to thése 
schemes would not be so great if we had 
in Ireland a local government who 
would be responsible for the expenditure 
of the money. When we have Lucal 
Government in Ireland, I shall be the 
first to grant any money this country 
thinks fit to grant for the improvement 
of the country. I admit we owe to 
Ireland a deep debt. We have wronged 
her in the past to such an extent that I 
should be willing to strain a point to 
improve the condition of the country. 
But I want when any expenditure 
is made that it should be made 
under the control and responsibility 
of a body selected by the people 
themselves. I am sure I need not say 
tomy Irish Friends I move the rejec- 
tion of this Bill in no spirit hostile to 
their interests. I hope my past conduct 
justifies me in saying I am not an enemy 
of any improvement of Ireland. I want 
to see Ireland improved in every way, 


_ but improved under the control of a body 


responsible to this House and the 
country for the proper expenditure of 
the money advanced. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman move his Resolution ? 
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Mr. H. COSSHAM: I move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 


‘“‘ This House declines to give or advance mone 

for the construction of Railways in Ireland, 

except under the direction and responsibility of 

ee rly elected bodies.”—(Mr. Handel Coss- 
am. 


Question Bre osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


*Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): To a large extent I sympathise 
with the speech to which we have just 
listened. I think that all hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House will 
be glad when we have some local 
authority in Ireland other than those 
at present existing, but I cannot admit 


T| that the speech of the hon. Gentleman 


is one that is properly applicable to the 
proposals of the Government now under 
consideration. I think my hon. Friend 
totally misunderstands the scope and 
object of the Bill. There is no proposal 
in the principal part of the Bill 
to advance money except in the sense 
that a guarantee will be given by the 
Government for these light railways, but 
the guarantee falls through if the rail- 
way does not succeed. It is not in the 
same sense as in the case of the Drainage 
Bills that the Government are advancing 
money. My hon. Friend aleo misunder- 
stands the position of the Board of 
Works in the matter. The Board of 
Works has practically no power in con- 
nection with the carrying out of the 
works. All they have to do is to 
authorise the construction of one of these 
light railways where they think it is 
advisable to do so; they will have 
nothing to do with the actual] construc- 
tion or carrying out of the works; that 
will be in the hands of the public 
bodies and public contractors. The 
position of the Board of Works in 
regard to these railways is, there- 
fore, totally different to what it is 
in regard to the drainage schemes. 
From personal knowledge of some of the 
districts in which it is intended these 
light railways should be constructed, I 
say that if this Bill is passed it will 
prove of immense advantage not only 
to the districts themselves but to 
Ireland generally, and to this country. 
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I do not believe that the money, 
if properly expended — and I be- 
lieve that under this Bill it will be pro- 
perly expended—will be thrown away. 
Many places in the West of Ireland are 
as much as 30, 40, or even 50 miles away 
from the nearest means of communica- 
tion. In many of these cases there are 
fishing and other industries which might 
be easily developed if there were means 
of transport, and their development 
would put the people in a totally different 
position to that which unfortunately they 
now occupy. My hon. Friend must not 
maprone that the Dill creates a precedent. 
We have passed several Irish Tramways 
Acts, some uf which have worked com- 
paratively well, and thisis an endeavour 
to complete former Acts with reference 
to Irish Tramways, and to place them 
on & more satisfactory footing. Under 
old Tramways Acts complications have 
arisen as to the barony guarantee 
and the State guarantee, and that has 
done much to prevent Companies 
being formed to create and work 
tramways. Under this Bill there is 
a simple Government guarantee of 
3 per cent on the capital raised 
if the line is passed and com- 
pleted, while the loss—if there is a 
loss—on the working will be borne, 
not by the Treasury, but by the locality 
itself. The hon. Member said that the 
Bill was introduced in the interests of 
the owners and not of the occupiers. 
But it will really be much more in the 
interests of the occupier ; and unless 
the majority of the occupiers in 
any particular district give their 
assent to the line proposed, the line 
will not be constructed. It is not likely 
that the occupiers will give their assent 
unless they believe the line will be of 
advantage to them. In pnnciple, the 
Bill is a very good one indeed, and I hope 
tosee it passed. I believe it will be of 
great advantage to the poorer districts, 
and Ido not think it can result in loss to 
tthe Treasury. There are one or two 
questions I desire to put, though I shall 
put them in no hostile spirit. Ido not 
quite understand the part of the Bill 
referring to the position of existing 
railways. Are they to be allowed to 
choose profitable lines and to put aside 
other lines, or will the Executive insist 
that in any scheme proposed the com- 
panies shall make unprofitable lines if 
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Then I think the mode of election might 
be made simpler; and in reference to 
the guarantee, I understand it is not to 
exceed in the first instance 6d. in the £1, 
but if the railway in any part of the 
year does not pay its working expenses 
the promoters may ask the barony for a 
further guarantee. I believe that por- 
tion of the Bill will certainly not work. 
I do not think that the barony, having 
once given a guarantee, will be prepared 
to give a larger one. Again, who will 
be the authority to decide between two 
rival lines? I havein my mind two 
lines, both 40 or 50 miles long, one run- 
ning through an almost barren country, 
and the other through a district in which 
there are many fishing villages. Who 
will be the authority to decide between 
these rival lines? Again, will these 
light railways include all the many dit- 
ferent systems, some of which are used 
abroad, and some of which are now used 
in England, which do not always go by 
the name of light railways, but which 
are very inexpensive. I trust the 
Government will not confine their Bill too 
exclusively to so-called light railways, 
but will include some of the other light 
systems. In conclusion, I desire to say 
I regard this Bill as the best Bill the 
Government opposite have brought in, 
though that is not saying much. I hope 
they mean to pass it. I am sure it 
will not be accepted in Ireland as -a 
bribe; indeed, I agree with my hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. Cossham) that the 
Government may offer as many bribes 
as they like to Ireland, it will make no 
difference at the election. I believe 
the Bill will be accepted as a measure 
to carry on that which already exists 
to a large extent, and that it will result 
in good to a large number of im- 
poverished people. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bristol (Mr. 
Cossham) in condemnation of a policy 
for Ireland made up of alternations of 
coercion and bribery. Such a policy is 
as useless as it is immoral. I quite 
agree also that the best results of any 
measures for developing the natural 
resources of Ireland can only be 
attained by entrusting those measures — 
to local administration. But I do not 
admit that we are bound to wait for the 
time when that Local Government is 
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Hr. 8. Buxton 


established before we make amends for 
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our selfish and narrow policy of former 
days. I look at the proposal before us 
from a practical point of view, and I find 
that this promotion of light railways is 
sup and urged by everybody who 
has taken practical interest in the ques- 
tion of developing Irish resources. I do 
not see how we can ever do anything 
for the congested districts until we pro- 
vide facilities for sending to those dis- 
tricts what is required, and taking from 
them what they produce. About the 
other Bill brought forward for the relief 
of Ireland I feel considerable doubt, but 
upon thie Bill I have no hesitation. I 
think this construction of light railways 
is a matter of vital importance for Ire- 
land, and for the West of Ireland 
especially, and I think the House would 
incur great responsibility if it declined 
to carry out the proposal without delay. 
At the same time I am bound to admit 
that there are complicated details in 
connection with the proposal, difficult to 
deal with in Committee of the whole 
House, and in view of this I venture to 
suggest to the Government that 
it might be well to refer the Bill to 
the Standing. Committee on Trade, 
adding to the Oommittee those 
Irish Members and others who have 
shown a practical interest in the subject. 
I believe then all the details of the 
measure would be satisfactorily adjusted. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade knows, the 
Trade Committee is a very practical 
body, and Ido not think it would be 
many days before the Bill would be sent 
back again to the House with remedies 
found for all those dangers my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cossham) has suggested. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I cannot help expressing my 
great regret that the Government have 
not given us more detailed information 
as to what this Bill means. The First 
Lord of the Treasury said the other day, 
in a light and airy way, that all parties 
were agreed upon it. Well, that does 
not seem quite to be the case, and there 
is one party with a considerable interest 
in the matter who has not expressed 
any satisfaction, and that is the British 
taxpayer. Seeing that they are called 
upon to sink several hundred thousands 
in the undertaking, I think the British 
taxpayers ought to be consulted. I am 
bound to confess that as the Irish people 


have not, as we have, the meansby Local | 
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Government of dealing with the matter 
themselves, we are called upon to do 
what is necessary in regard to the con- 
gested districts, and so far I agree with 
my hon. Friends the Members for Poplar 
and Carnarvon. My views are expressed 
in the Motion I have put on the Paper, 
although I gave way to that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bristol. Pend- 
ing the establishment of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, I am willing to vote 
the sums required for the impoverished 
and congested districts, but I decline to 
do so without a definition of the areas 
within which the money is to be ex- 
pended, and an indication of the rail- 
ways contemplated. My view is that 
the theory of the Bill is right, but I 
want to know if the practice is right, 
and if we really are going to relieve the 
congested districts of Ireland. I want 
to be quite sure that we are not merely 
giving the Government a cheque for 
£600,000 that they may scatter the 
money about here and there, bribing 
Irish opinion under the semblance of 
assistance given to the development of 
local industry and resources. I listened 
carefully to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
when he introduced these Bills, but as 
regards the Light Railways Bill, that 
statement was most vague. He told us 
the general principle upon which the 
Government pro to proceed, but he 
gave us no indication whatever of the 
particular railways, and the particular 
parts ot Ireland hea intended should be 
served. While we are still a united 
kingdom we are bound to render 
assistance to any specially distressed 
district in the kingdom. Now, if the 
Secretary for Scotland were to come for- 
ward with a proposal to give assistance 
to Scotland under such such circum- 
stances, I can quite conceive that the 
House would not be content with a de- 
mand for so many hundred thousand 
pounds, and the Government would pro- 
duce a plan of their intentions and would 
put before us a map showing how half 
Scotland is not served by railways at 
all. The large fishing industry of 
the west coast is only touched by one 
monopolising railway company, and the 
fishermen are obliged to send away their 
fish by a route which makes a long de- 
tour, by an insufficient service of trains, 
and at high rates. The Minister in 
charge would show, without lending 
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himself to a particular‘ line -of railway; 
what his -general object. was. - This is 
what I'want the Government to-do now, 
when.asking us to hand them £600,000 
for them.to dispose of. I want them in 
general terms to indicate their project. 
Lhave not heard what it is. I have 
visited Ireland, and I know that there 
are parts of Donegal remote from rail- 
way communication, but I do not know 
that there are any industries there that-a 
railway would serve to develop. I do 
not know that there are any great 
fishing interests there on that Atlantic 
beaten coast;-.as. there are on the 
West Ooast of Scotland. I. may be 
told that such a_ railway is © not 
a new project, and I am quite aware 
that there have been these railway pro- 
jects. before. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) is an authority on 
the subject, and he told us the other 
day of a railway that only carried three 
tons of gocds during the year, ‘and this 
another hon. Member says is the only 
one that pays its expenses. Well, with 
such ee before us, I think we 
may. well ask, before we present the 
Government with £600,000 for distribu- 
tion what their plan is. I do not expect 
them to be bound down to the narrow 
limits of one particular line, but they 
can surely give-us. some general idea. 
They must have roughly figured out 
some project; to arrive at this sum of 
£600,000-upon-which they have fixed 
instead of a round half million. Some- 
how or other they arrived at this sum, 
and. I hope: before . this Debate. closes 
they-will give us the information which 
I think in the interest: of the British 
taxpayer we are bound to ask for. The 
Government must have some project, for 
I .understand these railways are to be 
constructed to serve industries that do 
more.or less exist, and that can be im- 
hae by this means of communication. 

do not believe in railways as a means 
of creating an industry, and I doubt very 
much if there is any great quantity of 
fish to be caught off the Atlantic coast. 
Then as regards the details we have in 
the Bill, I must say I do not very much 
like them in many respects. My hon. 
Friend below me seems ‘to think that 
the baronies are going to guarantee 
three per cent, but as I understand it, 
they are not» going to guarantee in- 
terest on the capital, the only guarantee 
is. against loss on working expenses, a 
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very different thing. Working expenses 
may be reduced to a minimum. | T dare. 
say the three tons of goods carried: in the 
year paid the working’ expenses if the 
three tons werecarried by one train. That, 
I say, is a totally inadequate guarantee, 
and does not give any assurance that the 
people of the locality have belief in the 
work they guarantee. It. is: really -no 
guarantee at all. I have had some ex- 
pane of guaranteed Indian railways, 
ut there the guarantee was always a 
guarantee for a certain interest on the 
money, whereas here the guarantee 
is to be: absorbed in working expenses. 
Neither do I like the vague terms in 
which the Bill provides for the subsidis- 
ing of railway companies for extensions 
and the promoters of new lines. We have 
no indication of where the lines are to be 
promoted, we are only told that light 
railways are to be provided in the 
interest of Irish industries, but for all 
else we are totally without light and 
leading. Of one thing we may be 
certain, that Ireland is pre-eminently the 
land uf jobbery, and if there is a country 
where a jobin matters of this kind can 
be perpetrated it is in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for Cavan has given us 
illustrations of what has been done in 
this way in the past, and looking to 
what we may anticipate in the future, 
I again say we ought to have more 
details in our possession before we pass 
the Second Reading of this bill. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
was glad to hear the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Poplar and for Carnarvon. 
They are such as I should have expected 
from hon. Gentlemen who have, for a 
long time, in the House of Commons, 
taken an interest in industrial questions 
relating to Ireland. The hon. Member 
for Kirkealdy sets upa claim for support 
for the fishing industry of the West of 
Scotland, and all I can say is that ifa 
Bill were brought in for the West of 
Scotland, and could be supported on 
equally good grounds-to this I would 
support it. The hon. Gentleman sus- 
pects that in Ireland such -a Bill means 
jobbery, and he is sceptical about the 
existence of fish in the Atlantic, but I 
can tell him that all along the west 
coast there are plenty of fish to be caught 
and would be caught if only the people 
had the means of sending their catches 
tomarket. Fishing is carried on now 
in Galway Bay, because we have a rail- 
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way at hand, but when the railway 
communication is 30 or 40 miles away 
of course it is no use catching fish other 
than will stand the long carriage. 
Lobsters are caught to a considerable 
extent, and curing fish is: carried on to 
some extent, but salting isa troublesome 
rocess, and it is not all kinds of fish 
at are suitable, and the fish do not 
realise half what they do when fresh. 
Railway communication is the remedy. 
I must say this is far and away the 
best Bill for Ireland that has been in- 
troduced for many years, and I sincerely 
hope that opposition from this side will 
not prevent it passing. We have heard 
much’ about the British taxpayer, and 
I am quite aware that in this instance 
he is to supply the bulk of the money, 
but while we pay £8,200,000 annually 
into the Exchequer, are we to get 
nothing inreturn but policeaad coercion? 
Hon. Members have spoken of the 
money being wasted—and money no 
doubt will be wasted if a proper check 
is not kept upon expenditure. But I 
‘will undertake to say that every year 
there is an amount of money jobbed 
away in the administration of Ireland 
to twenty times the amount that is 
likely, with the most lax administration 
to arise under this Bill. Why attempt 
to check the development of whatever 
industrial resources we have in Ireland ? 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy will 
not allow we have fish in the Atlantic. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I did not say 
the Atlantic is without fish. I doubted 
their being caught. 

Coronen NOLAN: I thought the 
hon. Gentleman hazarded a doubt as to 
the existence of fish there, but I will 
give him the full benefit of the cor- 
rection. There is no doubt that this 
part of the Atlantic is swarming with 
fish, and I hope when we have this 
railway the fact will be demonstrated 
beyond doubt. ‘There have been several 
propositions in reference to this Bill ; 
one is to refer it to some Committee or 
other, and another is to add a schedule 
of lines. Now, these are both favourite 
methods of killing a Bill. You often 
hear Members who are disposed to re- 
ject a Bill say, ‘‘ We are not satisfied 
with dealing with it in'the ordinary way, 
send it to a Committee;’’ or else they 
say, ‘It is necessary for clearness there 
should be a schedule inserted.” Of course 
to propose either such course on the 18th 
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July, when everyone is desirous of an 
early close of the Session, is an effectual 
way of killing thé Bill for this year. 
The Bill is susceptible of improvement, 
I know; but it is not such a complicated 
piece of work to deal with. e are 
accustomed to its machinery under the 
Tramways Act, machinery of which I 
do not approve'very much ; but, elimi- 
nating much of that machinery, we 
could make the Bill simpler in its work- 
ing, with little to object to in that 
respect. I would have as much control 
as possible left to the Lord Lieutenant, 
because: he acts by the advice of those 
who are responsible to the House of 
Commons; but over the Privy Council 
popular Representatives in this House 
have no control: But this is a question 
for Committee, and does not affect the 
Second Reading. Suppose the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy had his way, and 
a schedule was drawn up,’ any Irish 
Member would naturally think his own 
district was: most important, and would 
expect to find it in the schedule; and, 
not finding it there, would endeavour to 
get it added. We should all do that, 
and from our own point of view would 
be justified ; but to stop’ the Second 
Reading until: we all agreed ‘on this 
point would» be: foolish indeed. There 
are many points in the Bill to be settled, 
but not before the Second Reading. 
Hon: Gentlemen below the Gangway 
are in many ways excellent friends of 
Ireland. lf they really think it will 
be a benefit for Ireland to develope her 
resources by means of money drawn 
from her owt taxation, can they think 
it is necessary to wait for that benefit 
until ome Rule is established? We 
may have to wait for eight or ten years— 
there is a possibility of that, though I 
hope we may arrive at it-before. But 
we do not know what may happen; 
there is much to be done; we may have 
to abolish the House ot Lords todo it. 
But do you want this benefit fur Ireland 
to be put off for an indefinite period 
while the great struggle of Parties is 
going on? I beg and entreat hon. 
Members not to insist on our continuing 
the contribution of £8,200,600 a year 
meanwhile with uo return. Give us at 
least the odd £200,000, to be devoted to 
a useful purpose. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I think 
my hon. and gallant Friend has rather 
‘let the cat out of the bag.” He has 
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told us that a very large proportion of 
the Irish Members have : disposition 
towards jobbery —— 

Coronen NOLAN: I beg my hon. 
Friend’s pardon. I never in my life 
connected the word jobbery with an 
Trishman. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I will not say my 
hon. and gallant Friend used the word 
‘jobbery” in this direct connection ; but 
I understood him to say that a very con- 
siderable number of Irish Members of 
Parliament were disposed to make 
efforts to get a part of this plunder for 
their particular constituencies. Well, 
I suppose that is very near to jobbery, 
if it is not quite so. I am opposed to 
this Bill, for, as I understand it, it pro- 
poses to take £60,000 a year per- 
manently from the British taxpayer. 
Now that, I think, is an unreasonable 
proposition. I may be mistaken in the 
exact sum, but I think it is about that 
amount, and capitalized it really means 
something like two millions sterling, 
rather a heavy attack to make on the 
British taxpayer at once, and for an 
object acknowledged by the Bill to be 
of a very problematical characier, for, 
in addition to the advance, there is to be 
a guarantee that the railways shall pay 
their working expenses. Now, after a 
confession of that sort at the outset, it 
seems to me there is an acknowledg- 
ment that the thing is not feasible. The 
general principle I always apply to the 
outlay of money, public or private, is, 
is it going to be reproductive? The 
Government say, practically, this is not 
going to be reproductive; that these 
railways, if constructed, will not pa 
their working expenses ; and I think the 
Government ‘ought to be ashamed to 
make this proposal to the British public. 
It has been said these railways are neces- 
sary for the congested districts; but Iask, 
what are the congested districts to send 
any produce—what produce will therail- 
wayscarry? Youdonot want to construct 
a railway to carry the people away. The 
fact of the matter is, it does not make 
men richer to have a railway passing 
before their doors. What is the use of 
the railway to a district if there is 
no produce to send by it? As to 
the fishing industry, we know that 
Galway Bay is remarkably well 
situated, with a railway running round 
it, the Midland Railway to Dublin; but 
the Galway fishermen are in the same 
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state of poverty with which they have 
been familiar for generations. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy spoke of 
three tons of goode carried by a line in 
a year, and what he was referring 
to, probably, was the line in County 
Clare, from Miltown Malbay to Ennis, 
over which, in a year, three tons of fish 
were carried. Are you going to make 
railways to develope the ae 
industry to this extent? Surely 

this about the fishing industry is an 
absurdity, and not worth consideration. 
A very objectionable feature in the 
Bill is that promoters of new lines are 
to be subsidised. Now if there is any 
one class of the community more open 
to suspicion in connection with these 
undertakings than another it is the 
promoters; a more unscrupulous lot of 
people I do not know, and the 
promoters of Irish light railways are 
about the worst of the class. There is 


only one part of the Bill for which any” 


justification could be advanced, the first 
part. By this I understand it is pro- 
posed that existing Railway Companies 
shall be assisted to make extensions te 
their lines. But I do not acknowledge 
that even this part of the Bill is 
entitled to the support of the House, 
because if these extensions which 
are contemplated were really feasible 
and likely to pay ee over their 
working expenses, the Directors of 
the existing companies would be 
almost certain to make the exten- 
sions. I do not believe, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that any extension could be 
made in any part of Ireland that would 
This first part of the 
ill is the most innocent part by a very 
long way, and in the next part it is 
proposed that promoters shall have the 
opportunity of making a line on their 
own responsibility, and the coun 
through which the line passes sh 
provide the working expenses, for the 
Government does not undertake to pay 
8 per cent unless the line is worked. 
The limit is in one part of the Bill to 6d. 
in the £1, but then it goes on to say 
that if this is not enough the guarantee 
may be extended to an unlimited extent, 
and there is no limit to the taxation 
that may be laid on the unfortunate 
taxpayers to enable the promoters to 
get their 3 per cent from the Govern- 
ment. Suppose the people of the district 
come to the conclusion that undoubtedly 
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the line cannot pay, still the promoters 
will have the whip hand of them, and 
may force the ratepayers to pay a con- 
tinual charge towards the workin 
expenses of the line. In the pro 
representation in this happy family of 
the promoters, the Government, and the 
ratepayers, the promoters will have 
voting control, and will have full control 
over funds and management. The worst 
evils of the Light Railway Bill of 1883 
are continued, and the ratepayers are to 
be plundered to a greater extent than 
ever. The Bill is open to so many ob- 
jections, that even ifit passes the Second 
ading I do not see how it can become 
law this Session. My hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan) found fault with 
the Privy Council. Now, the great 
objection to the Privy Council in Ireland 
is that it is a judicial body, consisting of 
& great many honorary members and a 
certain number of Judges, who sit and 
hear evidence. Now, I am not one of 
those who are disposed to praise Judges 
in a general way ; but, at the same time, 
I think this Privy Council, in regard to 
these tramway schemes, did a good deal 
of good. They, having heard evidence, 
threw out the whole of the Bills. Chief 
Justice Morris is rather entitled to the 
gratitude of the Irish people for saving 
them from being robbed under some of 
theschemes promoted by the friendsof my 
hon. and gallant Friend. Thereisanother 
part of the Bill I think particularly 
unreasonable. I am not in the habit of 
referring to the Grand Jury in terms of 
affection ; but at the same time, I do not 
see why all power of criticism in refer- 
ence to these works should be with. 
drawn from that body. These railways 
are to be of the ordinary gauge, or the 
three-feet gauge; but I should like to 
know how can these new railways be 
expected to carry traffic with any success 
or profit except in connection with the 
existing railway system? How can 
they carry on the traffic economically 
unless they can join other lines without 
unloading goods, and how can they 
meet all emergencies unless they can 
borrow rolling stock when necessary ? 
I think I never read a Bill more care- 
lessly drawn, more open to criticism in 
every part. I think the Government 


would do well, even if they succeed in 
passing the Second Reading to-night, 
to hang up the Bill for another 
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Session to give time for more mature 
consideration. 

*Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): We 
have oftened listened to my hon. Friend 
on this subject, but I cannot say I feel 
any sympathy with the views he ex- 

resses, or in his solicitude for the 

ritish taxpayer, and I hope the House 
will not be influenced by them, for, in 
truth, my hon. Friend has a craze 
against all railway extension. Why, if 
it were possible to construct a railway 
from earth to heaven, my hon. Friend 
would oppose it, and give as his reason, 
forsooth, thatthe passenger traffic would 
not pay. I confess that agg 4 the 
interests of my constituents at heart, 
I am strongly in favour of this 
Light Railway Bill. If we are to 
wait for all reforms in Ireland until 
our friends and enemies are agreed 
upon remedial measures, then a long 
farewell to all improvements. It is 
impossible to bring forward any measure 
of reform that will not run counter 
to some person’s peculiar notions. My 
Radical Friends are so very upright in 
their notionsas to these reformsthat they 
remind one of Mark Twain’s good little 
boy whose honesty was so extremeasto be 
simply ridiculous. A railway will not 
be forced upon a district against the 
interest of the population. I will noteay 
that in all cases the railways will be a 
financial success, but something must be 
done to help the congested districts. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) has strangled the 
Drainage Bills; but I hope he and his 
Friends will restrain their ardour and 
allow this trifling remedial measure to 

ass unchallenged. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I do not think that the British taxpayer 
stands in need of thechampionship of the 
hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Cossham), 
or that he is likely to have a large 
following on this occasion. I hope, too, 
that hon. Members will not take the 
advice of the hon. Member for Cavan, 
because, to say that no railway is to be 
sanctioned but one that is likely to be a 
financial success, is tantamount to say- 
ing that we should do nothing in thie. 
direction for the relief of the congested 
districts of Ireland. If we are to do 
nothing for the congested districts, what 
are we to do for Ireland? Are we to 
allow the present evils to go on year after 
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year—a disgrace to this rich country— 
and offer no assistance? The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy wants to know 
where the congested districts are; he 
wants a map prepared, to be hung up, 
I suppose, on the ‘Speaker’s Chair, so 
that the districts proposed to be 
served may be explained. But 
surely there is no difficulty in 
finding out where the congested and 
impoverished districts are? The hon. 
Member talked about fish and Irish fish- 
pe and the hon. Member for Cavan also 
8 of thisindustry with contempt ; but 

I think I have heard of Bills being intro- 
duced by Members of the Party to which 
the hon. Member for Cavan belongs, 
dealing with Irish fisheries, and which 
were not dealt within that contemptuous 
way in which the hon. Member has 
spoken of Irish fisheries to-night. I put 
it to the hon. Member for. Kirkcaldy, 
What is the use of the Irish fishormen 
catching fish if the fish are simply used 
as manure, because, in the absence of 
railway eommunication, they cannot 
reach a market? That is a sufficient 
reason for not catching fish. The fish 
are there, and the fish will be caught if 
the means of transport are provided. 
The-only difficulty about the Bill is that 
we are now reading it a second time on 
the 19th July. I think I may take it 
for granted we shall not have an Autumn 
Session. Now, the difficulty we have is 
this—when we look at the working of 
the Tramways Act of 1883 which was 
passed at the tail end of the Session—— 

An hon. Memser: In two hours. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Not in a 
satisfactory way, I must admit, and it 
has not accomplished all that we desired 
or expected. Now, in view of -this 
fact I think that the suggestion 
made by the hon. Member for 
Oarnarvon (Mr. Rathbone) is worthy of 
consideration. The Bill is undoubtedly 
one of detail, and if it were referred to 
the Committee on Trade, adding to that 
Committee a certain number of Irish 
Members interested in the question, 
there would be a better chance of those 
details being thoroughly threshed out 
than at this time of the Session in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. I amsensible 
of the danger to which the hon. and 
pad Member for Galway (Colonel 
olan) has referred; I know. that 
referring a Bill to a Committee has 
sometimes been found a convenient 
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method of shelving it;° and, ‘there 
fore, I do not press this unduly; but’ it 
is a question to consider ‘whether the 
balance of advantage would not be with 
the reference of the Bill to a Committee 
rather than by undertaking “it in 
Committee of the Whole House. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) has 
talked about the question of  gau; 
but that certainly is not a question 
for decision upon'the Seeond Reading. 
The Government have deliberately 
refused to settle the question of 
gauge in their Bill. There are 
advocates of both gauges in Ireland, 
and the Government are eontent to 
leave it to local decision: I may 
remind the hon. Member for Cavan of 
the fact that the longest and most sue- 
cessful of these light railways is con+ 
structed on the three-feet gauge, and the 
cost of transfer of cargo to the ordinary 
gauge line is only about 4d. per ton: 
But as I say, this is not a question for 
Second Reading. The Government have 
not chosen to decide between the gauges, 
and we may now leave that question 
alone. I believe it is absolutely neces- 
sary, if we are to do anything for 
the congested. districts, that these 
light railways ‘should ‘be made, and 
with considerable confidence I appeal 
to the House, believing that we cannot 
do better than pass this Bill. 

*Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I hope that the House is now in @ 
condition to come to adeterminatioa upon 
this stage of the Bill, and as I amanxious 
to avoid being the cause of unneces- 
sary delay, I now interpose to make 
such observations as occur to me in 
reference to the Debate. Perhaps the 
House will allow me to deal lightly 
with some of the remarks made—I will 
not say upon the Bill—but upon topies 
which some hon. Gentlemen have sug- 
gested as relevant to the Bill. [should 
myself have been very much surprised, 
I might almost say disappointed, if we 
had uot had our old friends ‘ bribery 
and coercion ” trotted out, the whip ia 
one hand, the reward in the other, and 
all that sort of thing.- I-do not know 
why I should bore the House and bore 
myself by repeating what I havesaid on 
former occasions in reference to argu- 
ments of this kind, and I turn to 
criticisms more directly relevant to 
the discussion. The hon. Member 
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for Cavan (Mr. “Biggar) has «told 


us’ that these! railways are ‘not 
wanted in congested districts: because 
he says there will be ncthing’ for 
the railways to carry, that the people 
are so poor that they; have nothing to 
send or receive by railway and that 
they cannot afford to travel by the 'rail- 
way themselves. Well, I hope the hon. 
Member for Cavan will recognize’ here- 
after that it will not be open to him to 
say, at all events, that these e are 
not eminently deserving of any assistance 
the community can safely or usefully 
aaron If they are really sunk 80 
ow in the depths of poverty as the hon. 
‘Member describes, if they are really so 
incapable of supporting themselves as 
he says, I hope that when he and his 
friends refuse to give facilities’ for 
emigration, for making railways or for 
building piers, he will suggest ‘some 
other means by which material assis- 
tance may be given to these unhappy 
‘people. ‘For our part, we admit. with 
the hon. Member that the amount of 
commerce “is not great; we admit that 
these railways are not likely to pay on 
any large scale; but what we do believe 
is-this—that any germs of industry— 
fishing or agriculture — will be. fos- 
tered by these railways. We believe 
that the means of communication 
between these congested districts 
and the outer world will conduce to 
their civilization and prosperity, and it is 
on these considerations, and not because 
we anticipate any large commercial 
return, or in some cases any com- 
mercial return- at all, that we have 
adopted this Bill. The hon. Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Cossham) repeated 
the old familiar argument that the 
Bill is introduced by the Government 
simply to improve the condition. of 
the landlords at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Well, the most ardent advocates: of the 
Bill are persons not commonly supposed 
to be favourable to the interests of land- 
lords. If the hon. Member goes to ‘the 
West of Ireland and to the districts 
where, as I hope, these railways will be 
constructed, he will find every class of 
the community—priests. and politicians 
alike, and every person who is, or 
fancies he is, qualified to represent the 
people—is ardently in favour of these 
railways; and the very people who 
conceive it to be their duty to attack 
the landlords are most in favour of our 
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rhs a I do not know that -I need 
iscuss pes a the hon. Gentleman 
held: out of waiting until Home Rule 


‘is established in Ireland. I -understand 


perfectly well the arguments, such as 
they are, in favour of Home Rule being 

anted; but is there a man in the 

ouse ‘who really believes that the 
proper system of administering Imperial 
assistance ona large scale is to do this 
through a local body in no-sense re- 
— to the taxpayer or to those in 

is House who vote the taxes? The 
hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Cossham) 
attacks the Board. of Works. The 
Board of Works are accustomed to 
attack, and I do not say the Board 
of Works has never made mistakes ; 
but; at all events, the Board of Works 
is responsible to this House, and it 
carries out its functions: under the 
eyes of this House, and a Minister 
responsible for the action of the: Board 
of Works is in this House; but if ‘we 
were to carry out the scheme recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman, by 
which the money provided by Parlia- 
ment ‘should be administered by the 
localities alone, I conceive that the most 
ardent Irishman will admit that the last 
guarantee for economical administration 
would: finally disappear.. The- hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. ‘Camp- 
bell) has asked where the congested. dis- 
triects are—but I see hehas goneaway,and 
so’ E may neglect his argument. I 
will only ‘say upon this and another 
point raised by another hon. Mem- 
ber that we scarcely think it is 
necessary to specify the congested 
districts to be dealt with, but anybody 
who has read the Report of the Royal 
Commission, or who is familiar with the 
condition of Ireland, will be perfectly 
well aware that the difficulty will not be 
to find congested districts, not to find 
areas through which a railway might be 
usefully constructed, but to get rid of 
claims that will be pressed upon us, 
in’ order that. we may use to the 
best advantage the limited funds 
given by Parliament. The Royal Com- 
mission recommended certain lines, 
but the Government do not commit 
themselves to these lines. We offer no 
final verdict as to which are the railways 
that should, in the first instance, be con- 
structed—we shall take the recommenda- 
tions of the al Commission as a 


asis, to be modified if necessary as 
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further reflection may suggest. The hon. 
Member for Poplar has asked me who is 
the authority to decide through which 
district a line should go, and if, in the 
competition of two Railway Oompanies, 
the line would go through the richest or 
the poorest district. It will not rest with 
the Railway Companies to determine the 
uestion; the control will be with the 
ecutive Government, and they will 
base their decision not on what will be 
profitable to the railway company, but 
on their estimate of what is useful 
to the country at large. I am 
asked also whether a more simple 
plan could be proposed for taking 
the votes by which a district may 
express approbation or disapproba- 
tion of a railway scheme. We shall 
be quite ready in Committee to consider 
any other plan that may be suggested, 
but ours, I think, is a very simple 
one, and it has, as the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
says, the advantage of being familiar to 
the Local Authorities in Ireland. I do 
not think that any difficulty is likely to 
arise in the working of the plan we pro- 
pose ; but if any hon. Member can offer 
us a better one, we shall offer no obsti- 
nate resistance to the suggestion. Hon. 
Members opposite have advised the 
reference of the Bill to the Standing 
Committee on Trade, and I do not know 
that much is to be said in opposition to 
such a proposal, except that it might 
cause a delay that might possibly be 
fatal to the Bill for this Session. I 
learn that the Committee on Trade have 
several Bills before them, and that they 
will not meet until Thursday. Under 
these circumstances, I think we should 
be risking more than we are likely 
to gain by taking the course 
of referring the Bill to the Trade 
Committee. I need only say, in 
conclusion, that the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Cossham) and his friends 
take a singular view of their duty when 
they acknowledge that they owe this 
measure as a debt to Ireland, but yet 
would defer the payment of this debt 
indefinitely until they can pay another 
debt they conceive they owe to Ireland. 
I would say to the hon. Member, let 
him be honest whilehe can. The other 
debt I understand to be Home Rule. 
Well, the payment of that debt, as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
has said, must bein the dim and distant 


Ur. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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future. [Cries of “No, no,” and 
“Next Election !”}] I am only quoting 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway. 

Coronzn NOLAN: I used no such 
poetical language as the “dim and 
distant future.” 

*Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I will 
put it in more qualified terms, the hon. 
Gentleman anticipated that it might be 
eight or nine years. But I would 
seriously advise hon. Gentlemen in 
public as well as in private affairs to 
pay their debts while they can, and whea 
they can, and not to refuse to pay an 
instalment because they have to per 
pone for an unknown period the clear. 
ing off the whole. The hon. Gentle 
man is one of those who are fond of 
casting in our teeth that we do not 
sufficiently consider Irish opinion. 
Well, on this question of light railways 
Irish opinion is more unanimous than 
I have ever known Irish opinion oa 
any other question. Every Irish Member 
on this side is in favour of the Govern- 
ment Bill and every Irish Member on 
the other side, with the single exception 
of the hon. Member for Cavan. [‘‘ No.”} 
At any rate, the hon. Member for Cavan 
is the only Irish Member who has spokea 
against it, and those who agree with 
him are in a very small minority, 
The hon. Member for Bristol has 
now an opportunity of showing his prac- 
tical belief in two fundamental articles 
of his creed in regard to Ireland. The 
first article is that we should pay our 
debts towards Ireland (and here is & 
debt we all acknowledge); the second 
article of his creed is that we should 
act in Ireland as Irishmen desire, and 
here is a chance of carrying out this 
article of his creed also. But I am 
afraid that brought to this practical 
test the airy theories of the hon, 
Gentleman dissolve into nothingness, 
and make manifest to the world their 
inherent emptiness and vanity. I 
hope the House will now be content to go 
to a Division, if Division there is to be. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
been obliged to admit that he does not 
expect that the public money expended 
under this Bill will bring any com- 
mercial return whatever. [I think that 
such an opinion as that, coming from & 
Minister of the Crown, is not very en 
couraging to those who are asked to 
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uander public money. The way in 
Thich the proposal has been treated by 
hon. Members from Ireland shows that 
they are going to get the money very 
cheaply, and that they are indifferent as 
to whether there is any return for it. I 
want to know where these railways are to 
be made, and where is the traffic thatisto 
keep them going? We hear something 
about the fisheries, and I have no doubt 
that good will be done on some of the 
coasts if these light railways are made. 
But if you are going to treat Ireland to 
light railways in one district you must 
do it in others also, and if you are going 
to do that, the sum proposed under this 
Bill will be totally inadequate. I think 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
was not far from wrong in saying that 
when these projects are carried into law 
jobbery is inevitable. We have had 
some illustrations lately of the im- 
partiality of the Government in dealing 
with these questions. Can anyone 
doubt that these railways will be made 
in the North of Ireland, inasmuch as 
the Government have to determine the 
localities ? The West of Ireland, where 
the greatest distress prevails, will be 
neglected. We have had illustrations 
within the last 12 months of how public 
money is used when it is under the con- 
trol of Government. The course that 
has been followed with regard to the 
Irish Drainage Bills is an illustration of 
the one-sidedness of the Government. 
Four Bills were brought in, and the one 
that was put forward was the Bann 
Drainage Bill, the Bann being in the 
loyal part of the North of Ireland. 
That Bill having been secured, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
shown marvellous philosophy in aban- 
doning the others. I have no faith 
whatever in a project of this kind, 
organized in this way, and carried out 
by the machinery proposed. One of 
two things must happen; either the 
generosity of the House of Commons 
will be exhausted in one or two projects, 
or Parliament will be applied to over 
and over again to grant money to some 
favoured district in Ireland, other dis- 
tricts being left disregarded. The 
avenues there are for jobbery under 
this Bill leave us very little hope that 
this is a means whereby Ireland can be 
solidly and permanently benefited. I 
deny that we are really going to benefit 
Ireland, and to meet the obligations we 
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owe to her, by squandering public 
money in this matter. The first thin 
is to get Irish self-government. l 
these exotic means of stimulating Irish 
enterprise can only have one miserable 
ending. Ireland is strewn with experi- 
ments of the kind in which enormous 
sums of money have been wasted. 
Public money expended in this way is 
never worth more than 10s. in the £1, be- 
cause it is impossible for the Government 
to superintend the expenditure properly 
and economically. It has hitherts been 
the function of Parliament to scrutinize 
with the greatest vigilance schemes 
originating outside this House, but 
this scheme is of the most hasty and 
vague character, and nothing has been 
put before Parliament to pledge’ the 
Government as to what they are to do, 
and how they are to doit. Under such 
circumstances you are suspending the 
duties of the House of Commons, and I 
do not hesitate to say that even if I had 
some belief that good would come out of 
this and kindred measures I should 
say—‘‘ Let more time be given for the 
consideration of the question, and let 
the scheme be more definitely put before 
us.”” 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): This 
Bill will not meet with much opposition 
from me, although I have not much 
regret for the British taxpayer. If he 
is good enough to expend this money, 
I hold no brief from him, and I am con- 
tent that he should do as he likes. On 
the face of it this Bill looks very fair, 
but I know something about the work- 
ing of elections and so forth in Ireland, 
and I know that this Bill is confined 
to what are known as the immediate 
lessors. The schemes must no doubt 
come before the grand juries, but in 
certain districts grand jurors would 
scarcely get two nominations for any 
Parliamentary or municipal appointment. 
And it is to these men and to the 
Secretary to the Grand Jury and the 
County Surveyor, the payment of 
whose salaries are in the hands of the 
grand juries, that the decision as to 
the making of these railways will be 
entrusted. In every case in which 
you confide in the grand jury you 
have jobbery of the worst deseription. 
The Chief Secretary will probably 
make a railway in Donegal. Well, so 
would I. But whom will that railway 
benefit? It will benefit certain land- 
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lords. I have driven for miles through 
Donegal without making any progress 
Fee gg I have driven miles through 

onegal and have made very little 
progress, for the reason that it was a 
circular road which led me to within 
about half a mile of where I started. 
It apparently is a laughing matter for 
the Government that the land-grabbers 
would have these circular roads. I 
can refer the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Seeretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
to maps in this House to show that 
such roads exist between Dunfanaghy 
and Letterkenny. They are made to 
go along the margin of the property 
of landlords so that the latter can get 
the benefit of the purchase. The County 
Surveyor is not a free agent in the 
matter. The people who are rated under 
£4 5s. a year will have no voice in the 
decisions respecting these schemes, 
though anyone who has travelled 
through Donegal knows that there are 
ge there rated as low as £2 a year. 

ou give these people a right to elect a 
Member of Parliament, but you will give 
them no voice in the making of a railway. 
There is no tribunal to which they will be 
able to apply to prevent jobbery. It 
is to the interest of the grand jurors 
to have jobbery, and so they cannot 
apply to them. Under this Bill the 
landlords will be made judges in their 
own cause, and they will execute their 
own judgments. I think the Bill should 
be amended so that every householder 
entitled to vote for a Member of Parlia- 
ment should have some voice as to 
whether a railway should be made or 
not. The Board of Works, which is to 
execute these schemes, is a notoriously 
expensive body. There are piers built 
by it on the Donegal coast well within 
a line of reefs so that no ship can get 
near them ; and yet it is into the hands 
of these men that you are going to give 
the making of the line. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I do 
not intend to vote in favour of the Bill, 
because I should be sorry to be respon- 
sible either for some of the principles 
which the Bill contains, or for 
any of the as yet unauthorised 
schemes which may be brought for- 
ward; but, regarding the question 
from the point of view of an Irish 
Member, I do not feel justified in voting 
against the Bill, because it proposes 
to devote Imperial funds to projects 


Mr. Blane 


{COMMONS} 








ostensibly of public utility in Ireland, 
Some hon. Members 
a bribe. The only way of testing the 
efficacy of a bribe is to give it. Formy 


part I do not think the Bill will operate ; 


successfully as a bribe, but I shall be 
glad to let the right hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. A. J. Balfour) carry his folly out, , 
The right hon. Gentleman evidently be-. 


lieves that by subventions like this he 


can favourably affect public opinion in 


Ireland with regard to his policy, and I 


think, Sir, there will be acertain poli-: 
tical usefulness, and even a certain. 


moral utility, in allowing him to offer 
his policy or his bribes to the Irish 
eople. I shall be pleased to see the 


ill passed into law, because I believe. 


that its working will destroy the last 


pretence that any policy of Imperial’ 


subvention can divert the Irish people 
from the path of moral rectitude or 
political justice. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I am 
going to vote in favour of the Bill, 
and I prefer not to give a_ silent 
vote. I want to repudiate once 
for all the idea that because I am 
going to support the Bill I am going to 
accept it asa bribe. It shows a very 
poor confidence in the patriotism and 
the strength of the Nationalist sentiment 
of our people for anyone to say the 
National cause will be weakened in Ire- 
land for a moment by allowing the Go- 
vernment to spend this money in the 
development of the fishing and other 
industries of Ireland. Perhaps I would 
pursue the same course as some of my 
Colleagues if I did not represent one of 
the congested districts of Ireland. This 
may be a bribe, Sir, but I know what 
poverty and wretchedness exist in the 
district of North Mayo I represent—a 
district stretching from Ballina to 
Belmullet, a distance of 40 miles—and 
I am perfectly confident that if by some 
means you can open up that large tract 
of country you will contribute very 
largely to the happiness and comfort of 
those unfortunate people. I am per 
to confess that there is very much inde 
in the criticism that has been passed 
upon the Bill. I am aware that the 
two bodies that will be entrusted with 
power under it are bodies in which we 
have no confidence at all. I would, 


however, point out that my hon. Friend: 


the Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), in 
opposing the Bill, said he had. every 
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regard the Bill as. 
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confidence in the Privy Council, because 
when the Privy Council was applying 
the Tramways Act they threw out a 
number of worthless schemes. I have 
no doubt that if worthless schemes 
under this Bill come before the Privy 
Council and Chief Justice Morris they 
will reject them also. -I found my jus- 
tification for supporting the Bill partly 
on the statement of my hon. Friend and 
Colleague, but, as far as I can judge, the 
opposition offered to the measure by 
some of my hon. Friends and Colleagues 
around me relates more to matters of 
detail than to the main principle. I re- 
udiate the idea that this can bribe the 
Trish people, because I have more con- 
fidence in the strength of the patriotism 
of my countrymen than to think that 
they would be turned aside from the 
pursuit of self-government by a con- 
sideration of so trivial a character, and 
I would hesitate, knowing the poverty 
and wretchedness of these districts, 
before I rejected such a measure as this. 
For my own part, I do not particularly 
care for the British taxpayer. Eng- 
land has taken a large amount of 
money out of Ireland, and I think we 
are justified in getting some of it 
back when we have the opportunity. 
You have made the poverty and wretch- 
edness of Ireland by your misgovern- 
ment, and it is therefore your duty 
to make us some sort of compensation. 
I am aware that if we had self- 
government—if the principles advo- 
cated by the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) were applied to Ire- 
land—it would undoubtedly be better to 
receive that money from an Irish Par- 
liament, and have it applied by Irish 
Local Authorities, created and nurtured 
by an Irish representative body. But 
at present there are people in the West 
of Ireland who are undergoing daily 
and hourly suffering, and anything that 
will help to develop the fishing industry 
of that part of Ireland we ought to 
welcome, and certainly ought not to 
oppose. If some sort of communication 
were opened up with the part of Ireland 
which I represent, you would find the 
same sort of testimony from Mayo and 
Galway as I have here in the Report of 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir G. Campbell) has asked 
where are the fish to be caught, if these 
railways are made? Now, in this 


{Juxny, 19, 1889} 
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Report of Sir Francis Brady, which 
extends over 120 pages, it is shown that 
the fishing industry of Ireland, if 
properly looked after, would bring 
enormous capital to Ireland, and great 
comfort to countless people. I see from 
page 11 of the Report, that last year we 
had a large demand for salted mackerel 
for America, as many as 4,000,000 of 
mackerel being caught, or over 53,000 
barrels, a quantity representing 1,500 
tons, or a money value of over £17,000 
to the fishermen and curers. If this 
result can be produced in regard to one 
item of export to one country in the 


world, what mightnot be expected if you 


developed the fisheries sufficiently to 
enable fish to be supplied in the same 
way to the London and other markets ?. 
Some of those around me seem to sneer 
at what I am stating. My hon. Friend 
the Member for West Meath does not 
seem to agree with me, and I hope he 
will rise in his place and give 
the reasons for the faith that is 
in him. At all events, I, for one, 
am not content on this occasion to give. 
a silent vote. I intend to vote for the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and I pro-. 
pose to go a step further than my right 
hon. Friend and Colleague the Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton.) I do not 
wish to thwart the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary in his act of 
folly—if it be an act of folly. If it is 
found to be an act of folly the conse- 
quences will fall on his head; if it is 
not an act of folly, but one the benefit 
of which will fall on the Irish people, 
then let them have the advantage of 
the boon. If it be read a second time, 
the measure can either be referred to a 
Select Committee or be considered in 
Committee of the whole House. But it 
strikes me that you are proposing to 
put the application of the Bill into the 
hands of the wrong people. The Grand 
Jurors of Ireland are bodies in whom 
the people have no confidence. We be- 
lieve that the money will, to a large 
extent, be wasted—that it will be, per- 
haps, misused to some extent; but, 
nevertheless, if you desire that the 
British taxpayer should pay us 
£600,000 we are willing to take it, 
in the expectation that it will do 
some good to our unfortunate people 
whom you have robbed and oppressed 
and degraded down to the present 
time. 
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The House divided:—Ayes 113; 
Noes 31.—(Div. List, No. 230.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
am sorry the Government are not going 
to send this Bill to a Select Committee ; 
if they did I think they would 
find that in many parts of Ireland the 
Bill was not regarded with favour. 
The Chief Secretary has told us we 
ought not to wait for the passing of this 
Bill until the Local Government Bill for 
Ireland has been passed. I do not think 
it would be such a terrible time to wait, 
for was not the Government programme 
an English Local Government Bill for 
last Session, a Scotch Local Government 
Bill for this Session, and an Irish Local 
Government Bill for next Session? We 
should therefore only have to wait eight 
or nine months, and surely it would be 
better for the Irish County Councils to 
deal with this matter than to attempt to 
force the Bill through this House at the 
tail end of a Session. Now we are asked 
to add to our National Debt, in order 
to make a present to Ireland. For my 
part I am rather sorry to have to vote 
against making railways anywhere. I 
am inclined to hold that the railways 
should be in the hands of the State, but 
that is not the nature of the Govern- 
ment proposal; under this Bill the 
Government is to spend public money in 
making the railways, and the promoters 
will reap the benefit. I notice that the 
second clause of the Bill begins very 
curiously. It says the Bill shall not 
extend to England or Scotland. Why 
not? There are many places in Scot- 
land where light railways might be 
constructed at the public expense with 
considerable advantage to the people of 
those districts; there are, for instance, 
one or two villages in my own Division, 
which have no railway communication, 
but which would be greatly benefited 
by having it. I object to the Bill being 
framed in this way ; if its provisions are 
good for Ireland, they must be equally 
good for England and Scotland ; ifitisa 
bad Bill, then it ought to be thrown out 
altogether. The Irish Members them- 
selves are divided in opinion about it; 
the hon. Member for Galway is strongly 
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in favour of it, while the hon. Member 
for Cavan and other Irish Members are 
equally strong against it. I admit that 
it is a difficult thing for an Irish Mem- 
ber or any other Member to vote against 
a Bill which, whatever it may do for the 

ublic generally, must, for a time at 
[sest, be a benefit to his own district, 
because it is a benefit to any 

lace to have money spent on it, 
English or Scotch Members would 
be put in a difficult position if the 
Government proposed to make say an 
unremunerative railway or canal in their 
districts. Their constituents would say 
that the spending of money among them 
was beneficial, and they would not 
understand the action of their Member, if 
on public grounds he voted against the 
scheme. I am glad to know that some 
Irish Members are opposing this Bill, 
despite the fact that it will temporarily 
benefit their districts. I have been 
sorry to hear one or two of them say they 
do not care a penny for the interests of 
the British taxpayer, for I do think 
that utterances like that lose the Irish 
cause some support. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway asks us not to check 
Irish development, or to delay it some 
eight or ten years until the Home Rule 
Bill is . Ido not think so long will 
elapse before the grant of Home Rule 
to Ireland, and I do not hold that the 
English taxpayer ought to be called 
upon to give money as proposed in the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Galway has 
worked it out in his own mind that 
Ireland pays £8,200,000 to England 
and gets no benefit for it; and he argues 
that every penny raised in Ireland 
should be spent in that country—not 
necessarily in remunerative works. But 
is that principle one capable of general 
adaptation either to Great Britain or 
Ireland? Is it possible for money 
raised in a given district to be spent 
solely in that district ? How, under such 
circumstances, could the Government of 
the country be carried on? I hold that 
money ought not to be given as a free 

ift, except in times of famine and 
, able and that it should only be 
advanced when there is a fair chance of 
its being repaid. I regret there is no 
single Member on the front Opposition 
Bench present to give us his views on 
this Bill. We, below the gangway, 


suffer much from the tu quogues hurled 
We are told 


at us in these matters. 
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that our own leaders when in office 
agreed to spend money in this way. 
We do not care if they did. We should 
oppose such a proposal if submitted by 
a Liberal Government just as fiercely as 
we are now opposing this Bill. It has 
been said outside that the Radicals 
below the Gangway are something like 
the tail wagging the dog. I believe we 
are getting to wag it harder every day, 
and the sooner the Front Bench recog- 
nise that fact, the better it will be for the 
Liberal Party as a whole. [ Cheers.) I 
do not think the Conservatives need cheer 
that statement as they are doing, for the 
harder the tail wags the dog the worse 
it will be forthem. I beg to move that 
the Bill be read again this day three 
months. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That Motion may 
not be made. The House has ordered 
that ‘‘ The words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.”’ 

Mrz. BIGGAR: Ido not want to 
speak at any length on this stage 
of the Bill. At the same time, I 
wish to make some remarks upon the 
former discussions of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has appealed to me to 
propound a scheme for the relief of the 
congested districts of Ireland. There is 
not the slightest doubt that in some 
parts of Ireland the bulk of the people 
live on small holdings of very indifferent 
land. In very many cases there is ad- 
joining these holdings comparatively 
good land owned by the same landlord. 
It does not require a very great sketch 
of ingenuity to point out a very con- 
venient way of remedying the present 
state of things. The great complaint 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land was that the crofters were kept to 
small pieces of land, while the grazing 
land was taken from them for deer 
forests and sporting lands. I am dis- 
posed to suggest the inversion of that 
principle in the case of Ireland. I 
suggest that in the congested districts 
of Ireland the land adjoining the present 
holdings, and from which in all proba- 
bility tenants have been evicted, should 
be taken by compulsion and cut up into 
small farms and added to the holdings 
of the people. That would afford the 
people a larger extent of land on which 
to employ their labour, and as a rule it 
would be better land than that they 
now hold. This talk about congested 
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districts is all moonshine and claptrap. 
There is plenty of land ready for cultiva- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood of 
every one of the so-called congested 
districts, and which could be let to the 
people at reasonable rentif the landlords 
were so disposed. The letting of this 
land would at once do away with the 
ery of congestion. To talk of im- 
proving the condition of these people 
by making railways amongst them 
is the merest nonsense in the 
world. Hon. Members say it will 
give some employment to the people 
while the lines are being made. Of 
course it will, but after all that benefit 
will only be temporary. The difficulty 
will recur as soon as the money is spent. 
If you will give increased holdings, 
which you are able to do, the benefit 
will be permanent. There is no occasion 
for the people of Ireland to emigrate. 
Therv is not too large a population now. 
The population has been cut down from 
eight to five millions, and the advocates 
of emigration would bring it down to 
three millions. They would emigrate. 
the stout and young, and leave the old 
behind, and of course poverty would. 
continue. , 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I desire to 
say a word or two in explanation of” 
the fact that, though I am one of 
the Members representing a county 
supposed to be specially interested in. 
the passing of this Bill, I do not find: 
myself able to support the Bill. If we- 
had an Irish Parliament and the Bill 
were introduced, then I should not be 
able to support it. The fact of its being 
iateetesed: ere makes no difference in 
my judgment. The fact that the money 
is drawn from what is called the British 
Exchequer makes no difference in point 
of principle. I must admit 1 am 
rather sick of hearing about the 
British taxpayer and the British Exche- 
quer. The money in question is not 
British money ; it is Irish money, and if 
you doubled or quadrupled or multiplied 
by ten the sum you propose to advance. 
or give under this Bill, the sum would 
not touch the fringe of the debt you owe 
to Ireland. When sums of money are 
to be voted as under this Bill for pur- 
poses in this country, we do not hear 
much of the interests of the Irish tax- 
payer. When you raised eleven millions 
sterling for fortifications abroad and 





spent it along your own coasts, you had 
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very little regard for the taxpayers of 
Ireland, and therefore the interests of 
the British taxpayer, which are not 
at all touched in the‘ matter, in- 
fluence me very little. But as 1. said, 
if this were an Irish Parliament I should 
not be disposed to support the Bill. In 
the first place, I doubt altogether the 
licy which is embodied in the Bill. I 
oubt: very much whether it is really for 
the good of the community that the 
Executive Government should under- 
take, in whole or in part, works of this 
description. If these works are likely 
to be reasonably remunerative there is 
plenty of capital even in impoverished 
reland to meet the case. When athing 
likely to pay is in the market in Ire- 
land plenty of money is forthcoming. 
Guinness’s Brewery and the Freeman's 
Journal show that. It is perfectly plain 
from the mere fact that you. cannot get 
rivate. capital to venture itself in this 
usiness. that there is no reasonable 
rospect of the undertakings suggested 
ing remunerative. If they are not 
remunerative who is to bear the burdea ? 
Not those who decide upon the lines, 
but the unfortunate occupiers—in my 
county, at least, very poor people—and 
the people who. will have’ to bear the 
burden..if. the undertakings are not 
remunerative, are net the people who 
are allowed to,have a voice in the 
management. . The men who are to 


to be adopted and. pushed on are men 
who in many cases have no interest in 
the . country ' .whatagever.,. The: Grand 
Jury. of Donegal; whichis to, be the 
deciding authority in. Donegal, is com- 

ed chiefly of: men who. have: .abso- 


utely nothing whatsoever todo withthe 


county,: who have no. property there, 


the county, and some iof whom -have 


no property at..all in Ireland: How), 


they haye:got.on the,Grand,Jury isa 
mystery, buttherethey areand have been 
for years.. Arid these are the. men who 
have to decide.whether the whole barony 


areto betaxed for an undertaking which, - 


under the most satisfactory and the most 
hopeful circumstances, could scarcely be 
enpenes to pay its way, and; which are 
to be taken in hand by a body as un- 
satisfactory as the Grand Jury itself— 
namely,. the Board of Works. As. al- 
ready remarked this evening, the coasts 


of Donegal are at this moment studded . 


Dir. A. O'Connor 
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with monuments to the folly and incom- 
petency of the Board of Works; and you 
are going to give the Board of Works 
power to spend more money—tens and 
perhaps hundreds of -thousands—on 
re seer you have no ‘reasonable 
ground for supposing ever can pay their 
working eptanens - Under these ciroum- 
stances, I certainly could not find it in 
my power to support such a Bill, even if 
brought forward by an Irish Adminis: 
tration. Ocrtainly I cannot support: it 
now ; but, at the same time, because J 
believe that some good may be done to 
some poor people if the lines, however 
botched, however badly managed, are 
undertaken and carried ‘out at the ex- 
pense of the Treasury to which they have 
contributed according to their meaus, I 
do-not find myselfin a'position to oppose 
the Bill. I regret the reckless, bad, and 
shameful maladministration which has 
marked this. kind of work: in*Ireland 
before. I see nothing in the present pro- 

osal to lead me to‘hope that the present 
instance will be an improvement on what 
has gone before, and therefore I decline 
to have a hand in- passing the Bill; or to 
assume any responsibility in connection 
with it:' But, in:the interest of the poor 
people who may be: benefited by ‘the 
expenditure of the money, which might 
otherwise: be: spent on - fortifications. im 
this country, I shall certainly not oppose 


| the measure.: 
determine whether;the undertakings are |, 


‘The House divided: — Ayes 103 } 
Noes 28.—(Diy. List, No. 231.) - 
: Bill. read. a, second: :time,. and com: 
mitted-for Monday next...) =) yu 2 
Mr, A.J. BALFOUR : T beg. to’ give 
notice that on Monday I propose to refer. 


the Bill to a Standing Committee. E 
who veryseldom, if ever, are.seen: within ||. 


MERCHANT* ‘SHIPPING » (TONNAGE) * 
“ BILL (No, 292.)° 
Order for the consideration of the Bill, 

as va FS (by the Standing Commit- 

tee), read. ; 





ad 


is Now :Clauso—(A pplication: of Act +0 


foreign ships,)—( Mri: Gainaford Bruce.) 
—brought up and read’ the first time.’ 
Motion made, and Question proposed,. 
“That this Clause be read a second 
time.”’ Sea nie ' 
*Tue PRESIDENT or:tue: BOARD 
or: TRADE: (Sir Mi: Hicks Bracna): TP 
have had a good:deal of correspondenees: 
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on the subject of this clause. TI accept | screws of three-fourths of the tonnage of such 


it in principle, buf if I had seen my 
hon. and learned Friend ‘five: minutes 
sooner, I would have’ suggested its 
adoption in another form, namely —— 
*Mr. SPEAKER* Notiée should be 
given. sets 
‘*Sir M. ‘HICKS ‘BEACH: Then I 
ask my hon. and learned Friend to 
withdraw his clatse, and T will move an 
amendment in another place. © 

*Mr. GAINSFORD ‘BRUCE (Fins- 
bury, Holborn): I am quite willing to 
adopt that course: ‘I understand’ the 
tight hon.* Gentletian ‘to accept the 
principle ‘of'the clatse, I have moved, 
and I can’ see that ‘any matter affecting 
the relations of ‘the Government to 
foreign ships must Be‘ left in the hands 
of the Government, and ‘that it would 
be ‘unwise in any private member to 
force a particular form of words upon 
the Government iti so delicate a matter: 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg’ 
to move the clause which stands in my 
name, and I think TI shall easily show 
that the ifisertion of this clause is neces- 
éary in ‘order to. secure ‘what I take to 
be thé main’ purpoee ‘of the Bill.’ The 
Président ‘of the Board’ of Trade will 
agree with me’ when I say that this 
Bill atose out of the representations 
made to ‘him’ by fhe 7 ar ‘and 
Dock - ‘Authorities of ‘the country 
that’ ‘in’ consequence of ‘flaws in 
the Acts of 1854 and 1867, a certain’ 
poy cree # owners — a small 
cliss"T “am happy 0” say—have’ to’ 


éontrived ‘to alter their ships s9'as to 


evade various harbour customs of the | ) 
: | carries out what the right hon. Gentle: 


country and defeat the true intentions 
of the law. I move that— 


_ “Under the 23rd Section .(b). of ‘The .Mer-, 
chant Shipping Act, 1854, the deduction shall 
notexceed 60 per cent of the gross tonnage of 
anyship.” | als can petlicen nels 
The section quoted: in my Amendment 
isthat which provides for the deduction 
of grogs tonnage. by measurement, and 
the provision is—- ,. 


“Whenever such measurement is so re- 
quired the deduction shall consist‘of the tonnagé 
of the space actually occupied by or required to 
be -enclosed; for the proper: working of the 
boilers and machinery, with the additiyn. in 
the case of ships propelled by paddle wheels of 
one-half, and in the case of ships propelled by 


Space?” ore 
‘That claus6‘ ofthe’ Merchant Shipping 
Act‘has béen so worked that many 
steamships sailing ‘under the British 
‘flag, instead’ of paying .on two-thirds 
or one-half, or even one-third of their 
gross tonnage to the Local Dues, pay 
only: upon a minute ‘fraction. The 
President of the Board of Trade is well 
awate of the case i the ——. a 
 passenger-carryit| it; trading ° be- 
‘tween eHotyhead ead Dublin, a shi 
which has @ gross’ tonnage of 877, an 
yet only Pays diiés on 45 tons, about 
one-twentieth of her gross tonnage. ‘The 
Royal Conimhission of 1881 reported— 
“The existing allowances (for propelling 
power space) ‘are neither equal in their opera- 
tion, nor based on any sound principle ...: .' 
— the present condition of steam naviga- 
mn. ‘ Saueet 
‘That is the first authority which I cite 
in favour ‘of’ my Amendment: My 
Amendment ‘would » ‘be’ reasonable 
and just,‘even’ if the Billof the right 
hon. Gentleman’ Yemaited'as originally’ 
‘introduced, becauseif it cannot be denied: 
that the deduction proposed is a fair one, 
Teonceivethe right hon: Gentleman must 
admit that it is desirable’ that ‘there. 
should be security for the establishment 
of what I may’ call general pr 
bétween shipowners on the one hand and: 
the Harbour’and Dock Authorities on’ 
the 6ther. The‘ Bill, as introduced, pro-’ 
vides that in the measuremént of 4 ship’ 
for the purpose ‘of ascertaining ° the 
registered tonnage no deduction should 
be allowed in respect of any space which 


‘has’ not’ been ‘first~ includéd’ in © the: 


theasurement of her’ tonnage, and ‘this 


man’ in hie’meméorandum declares to’ be 
the main object of his Bill. So that if 


‘the Bill idd ‘remained as ‘it’ originally 


stood, and’ as w6 were ‘led to ‘believe’ 
the right hon. Baronet‘would ‘persevere’ . 
with it, there’ would have been no com-=’ 
laint to make. ‘The operation of the: 
aw with respect to propelling power 
space wad this.’ ‘Thé ovet-deck lightand’ 
airspace could not’ bé used ‘for’ cargo,’ 
stores, passéngeérs or crew, and could not’ 
have been included in the gross tonnage,’ 
and, therefore, could not have been ex-. 
cluded from the nett tonnage with 75 
r cent added. The first clause would’ | 
lave prevented’ those ifivasions of the’ 
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law which became possible under the 
Isabella decision, and shipowners would 
have had no inducement to build or 
alter their ships so as to bring them in 
the same category as the Isabella. But 
the right hor. Baronet in the Grand 
Committee allowed himself to be coerced 
by a group of shipowners into insertin 

the second clause in the Bill. I shoul 

have argued against that clause and 
have taken a Division against it, only 
as the right hon. Baronet knows, at the 
moment of the introduction of that 
clause the Graud Committee was so 
constituted that it would have been 
hopeless to oppose him. The second 
clause enacts that in the case of any 
ship measured after the passing of the 
Act the owners of that ship may deduct 
the light and air space over-deck from 
the gross tonnage, and take advantage 
of that deduction to deduct it from the 
nett tonnage, provided that the arrange- 
ment has the approval of a Board of 
Trade Surveyor as reasonable in extent. 
Well, the House does not know what 
the Surveyor of the Board of Trade may 
consider to be reasonable in extent. 
It is by means of her peculiar 
construction of over-deck spaces that the 
Anglesea has been able to plunder the 
Harbour Authorities of Dublin, and un- 
less the Bill is amended so as to prevent 
this it will be worthless in regard to 
every ship built after the passing of 
the Act, because shipowners will take 
care to provide themselves with such 
lighting and air structures over-deck, 
that the question so far as future ships 
are concerned will remain where it 
stood after the Jsabslla decision, and 
before the introduction of the Bill. I 
regard such a thing with apprehensior, 
because the Dublin Harbour Authori- 
ties have been plundered of £11,000 a 
year by means of the peculiar construc- 
tion of the Anglesea, and they have, in 
_ consequence, been compelled to suspend 
important works, and to dismiss a 
number of officials. My Amendment, 
which would have been just even if the 
second clause had not been introduced, 
with that clause in the Bill is rendered 
absolutely necessary, because it is 
obvious that we shall have no security 
but the opinion of a Surveyor of the 
Board of Trade against the multiplica- 
tion of Jsabellas and Angleseas. Thereis 
nothing novel in the Amendment; its 


Hr. Scexton* 
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principle is already in the Bill. I have 
not heard anyone say that 50 per cent. 
isan unfair limitation of deduction for 
propelling power, and lightand airspace. 
I do not remember that in the Commit- 
tee anyone had the courage to say any- 
thing of the kind. I would submit to 
the shipowners that it is to their 
interest to favour the Amendment, 
because there are at the present 
moment9,600 steamers sailing underthe 
flag of the British Mercantile Marine, the 
greater number of which pay not on half 
their gross tonnage, which would be the 
maximum they would pay on under my 
Amendment, but on two-thirds. I am 
assured on the best authority that if 
the Amendment were carried it would 
apply to only 350 steamers out of the 
9,000. I see opposite an hon. Member 
who spoke in the Grand Committee, and 
who is certainly the ablest representative 
of the shipowning interest in the House, 
and I put it to him whether it is not 
discreditable for a large body owning 
as I say 9,000 vessels, to resist an 
Amendment of this kind, to shelter the 
owners of 350 ships who have taken 
advantage of the law, and have either 
built or altered their ships so as to 
enable them within the influence of the 
decision in the Jsabella case to evade 
the payment of just tonnage dues. I 
would point out that the proposal on 
this subject of the Royal Commission 
which sat eight years ago (paragraph 
43) (g) was accompanied by the follow- 
ing proviso :— 

** Provided always that the deduction for. 
propelling space shall not exceed 33 per cent. 
of the gross tonnage of screw and 60 per cent 
of the gross tonnage of paddle steamers.” 

I do not propose to deal with screw 
steamers differently than with paddle 
steamers. This recommendation was 
signed by several hon. Members oppo- 
site and others, including Mr. Norwood, 
Sir John Stokes, Sir Edward Reed, Sir 
J. P. Corry (Member for Mid Armagh), 
and the late Sir William Pearce. They 
eigned this proviso ; and now when I pro- 
pose to give the shipowners an allow- 
ance, not of 33 per cent for propelling 
space, but of 50 per cent, I trust they 
will see the equity not only of abstain- 
ing from opposing the Amendment, but 
of supporting it. Then, as to the prac- 
tice of foreign countries, the almost 
universal practice is to allow 50 per cent 
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for light and air space. In France it is 
40 percent. The United States is the 
only maritime country where there is 
no deduction on account of propelling 
1 but that is due to the fact that 
the system of deduction from the gross 
tonnage has not yet been introduced in 
that country. If my Amendment is 
adopted, it will be an indication to ship- 
owners that they must not begin to 
built or alter ships in the style of the 
Isabella or the Anglesea. Unless the 
right hon. Baronet assents to the intro- 
duction of the Amendment, I shall be 
obliged to divide the House against 
Clause 2, which practically means the 
repeal of Clause 1. I will only further 
say that the Bill does not carry out the 
pledge which the right hon. Baronet 
gave to the Harbour and Dock Authori- 
ties ; that it will not remove the griev- 
ance; and that the question of this un- 
redressed grievance, which will be all 
the more galling as an opportunity for 
redress has arrived and has not been 
availed of, will continue to press itself 
embarrassingly and continually on the 
time of this House. I beg to move the 
Amendment on the Paper. 


New Clause (Maximum deduction for 
grosstonnage, )—( Mr. Sexton, ) —brought 
up and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The 
grievance which the Harbour and Dock 
Authorities brought under my notice 
now some months ago, and which I en- 
deavoured to remedy by the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, is that in calculating 
the nett tonnage of a ship for dock or 
light dues, deductions are allowed for 
crew and light and air spaces which 
have not been previously reckoned in 
calculating the gross tonnage of the 
ship. That grievance, I venture to say, 
is effectually removed by the provisions 
of the Bill. The first clause provides 


that in the measurement of a ship for 
the purpose of ascertaining her regis- 
tered tonnage no deduction shall be 
allowed in respect to any space that has 
not been first included in the measure- 
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ment of her gross tonnage. The Bill 
originally consisted exclusively of the 
first clause, and in that shape it was re- 
ferred to the Standing Oommittee, the 
great question at issue then being whe- 
ther that clauseshould be retrospective or 
not. After very careful, painstaking, 
and patient discussion of the point at 
issue, the Standing Committee agreed, 
by a large majority, to limit the retro- 
spective effect of the clause in the 
manner now provided by the Bill— 
namely, that the section shall not apply 
until after the expiration of five years 
from the date of the passing of the Act 
to existing ships. I should have been 
very well content if the Bill passed by 
the Standing Committee had contained 
nothing more than that first clause; but 
the Standing Committee thought fit to 
insert the remaining clauses now in- 
cluded in the measure, those clauses 
being placed on the Paper by hon. 
Gentlemen possessing a great know- 
ledge of this subject. They were 
framed on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, and contain proposi- 
tions to the fairness of which I could 
take no exception. I doubted the 
wisdom of adding to the Bill, but the 
Committee overruled my objection and 
inserted these fresh clauses. The right 
hon. Gentleman’ the Member for West 
Belfast will admit, I think, that what I 
have stated is correct, but he complains 
that the second clause which was inserted 
in the Bill on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Armagh will in future give 
to ships built or measured after the 
passing of this Act such allowances as 
will reduce their net tonnage almost as 
low as it has been possible to reduce it 
hitherto, owing to what is known as the 
Isabella decision. But let. me point out 
that there is nothing unfair in the clause 
itself. The light and air spaces to 
which it refers under the law as it at 
present stands have been allowed, I 
think, very unfortunately, to be deducted 
in calculating the net tonnage of a ship, 
but not to be first included in caleu- 
lating its gross tonnage. 

Mr. SEXTON: With a premium 
added. 

*Sim M. HICKS BEACH: Yes. Now, 
the clause provides that, if the owner of 
a ship so requires, those light and air 
spaces may be included in calculating” 
the net tonnage, provided that they - 
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have been first-ineluded in the:measure+ 
ment ,of- the: gross tonnage. That is 
obviously fair. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; because 75 per 
cent is added. — 
*Sin.M. HICKS:BEACH: That is the, 
law.: But what are these light and air 
spaces’? I venture to say they ‘are of 
the greatest importance to the safety 
of the.ship and the health of the crew; 
and it.certainly should be. the desire. of 
Parliament, as ‘everyone practically 
acquainted with the subject will admit, 
to encourage in every fair way the pro- 
per provision of light and air spaces as 
proposed by the Bill. The right: hon. 
Gentleman thinks that shipbuilders in 
future ‘will make these spaces so 
large that they will obtain deductions 
for propelling power sufficient to ren- 
der the tonnage liable to dues almost 
nil, as has been the case with a 
certain class of ships under the Isabella 
decision. Let me remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of what I stated before the 
Oémimittee as to this clause, and the 
Amendment that was inserted in it at 
my instance—that 


“Such spaces cannot be so included in the. 
measurement of a ship, or deducted unless the 
Surveyor appointed by the Board of Trade 
certifies that the portion so framed in is reason- 
able in éxtent.’’ 


I can assure the hon. Gentleman, if it 
is any consolation to him, or to those 





on whose behalf he is speaking, that I: 


will take care to. provide that such rules. 
shall be framed by the Board of Trade 
for the guidance of its surveyors as will 
effectually prohibit any such evasion of 
the clause as the right. hon. Gentleman 
fears is likely to occur. I. think that 
is.all I have to say with reference to.the 
praposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 

do not think his Amendment would: 
be fair to a certain class of steam ships 
looking at the large amount of light 


and air space that is necessary four. the: 


working of their machinery. It. would 
result in a large increase not only in 


dues charged to such ships as come: 


under the Jadel-a. decision, but:.in dues 
charged .to such ships as were measured 


Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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under the. law as. .it-steod before ithe: 
Jeabella decision. I ;do:mot think.it ig). 
an alteration. that. Parliament ought to. 
make, and I resisted it when the right, 
hon. Gentleman. proposed. . it -in . the: 
standing Committee... & metros oo 
| Mr. SEXTON: I never itis 
*Sm M. HICKS BEACH:,,..Well,: 
when a proposal. was. made.by another 
hon. Member, and. a suggestion. was, 
offered. for the: limitation of... that 
proposal by the right. hon. Gentleman, 
This Bill, which relates to a; very..tech-: 
nical; and difficult subject, has been & 
matter of most careful consideration, by. 
the Standing Committeo, and I-hope) 
that: the House will adhere; to «the 
decision at whieh the Standing Com-. 
mittee, by a.large majority, arrived,, 
and will pass the Bill in its. main pro-, 
visions as.it stands. . i 
*Mr.. NORRIS. .(Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse): I. zise. to. support. the: 
Amendment of the right,.hon. Gentle 
men the. Member. for. West. Belfast,.: 
though in so doing I am sorry to place: 
myself in conflict. with some of .my-: 
warmest Friends on this side.; of the 
House. In this matter I represent the 
whole of the. Docks on the north side 
of the Thames; therefore, the House 
will admit that I have a right to speak 
on this occasion. I represent some 
£20,000,000 whose- shareholders aro 
languishing for want of dividends, 
whilst my hon. Friends, the shipowners 
around me, represent capital that has 
been returning handsome. dividends for 
some time. am not hostile to the, 
shipping interest, but I think this Bilk 
does not provide for’ a safe, fair, and 
proper equilibrium between theinterests.: 
of , companies and ; those: of the. 
shipowners. This subject is somewhat 
complicated and technical, as the clause. 
in the original Act dealing with ton- 
nage measurement amply. testifies.’ 
I have only found myself, after days and. 
weeks of careful study, able to. master 


‘the technicalities of the. presént Bill, 


and one hon. Member, a large shipowner, © 
has informed me that he took. four and’ 
a half: hours :to read. the- Bill, :and-inw 


the-end was.completely mystified. . Still: 


we must.look -at..the. merits. of, the. 
question. It is owing to the extremely , 
bad drafting of existing Acts on thag’ 
subject: that: the. present « diffieulty’ im® 
connection with this. matter has.arisemu! 
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What: we now: require:.is: a elear and 
consistent measure... So far as I under- 
stand it, the Bill does not interfere. with 
the.. great shipping interests of the 
country. It will not interfere with hon. 
Members of this: House, but only with 
those people who are.endeavouring to: 
take advantage of a clause in an-Act 
of Parliament: to evade payment.of. 
dues which it was never intended that 
they should evade. The second clause, 
asthe right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Belfast has pointed out, is 
opposed to the. first, as it.will enable 
the Board of Trade surveyor to vary 
that provision. It. will be seen, as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) has 
stated, that this will affect. but a small 
and almost infinitesimal part. of the 
great shipping interest, only some 350 
ships out of 9,000 registered in the 
United Kingdom. The Anglesea, with 
877 tons gross measurement, was regis- 
tered at only 160 tons; the Duchess of 
Sutherland, 446 tons, was actually re- 
gistered at 101. Therefore advantage. 
is taken somehow of Dock Companies, 
Hé¥bour and PierTrusts. It ismonstrous 
that ships carrying: cargoes of 500 or 
600 tons should pay only on 45 or 50 
tons. With regard to the suggestion 
that the Bill as. first drawn was 
retrospective, I venture to say that, 
in the first instance, it was onl 
a prospective Bill. I venture to. thin 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
became aware of a man returning 
his income at £3,000, and that his 
income was actually £5,000, he would 
not consider it a retrospective policy. 
if he were required to pay on.the 
higher amount at once: Take another 
illustration. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suggested, with some 
und of fairness, that the domestic 
partment of a house should. be 
exempt from Property. Tax, I do not 
think that he would admit — 
man paying Property Tax s 
deduct aan ths re a that Property 
Tax, not having first added that pro- 
_. But shipowners would deduct 
m. the tonnage of their ships 
what, in the first instance, they. did 
not add. I was surprised, I must 
say, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
should have: suggested in Committee 
that . they haul have five years.. of 
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grace before. coming: under the . provin 
sions of the Bill; and, for my own parte 
if it had not been pro by: so: high 
an authority, I should. have. put an 
Amendment. on. the Paper: that three 
years would be a sufficient allowance to 
make ‘to shipowners. I think, on any 
ground, there is just. cause for moving 
the Amendment... I believe myself that 
if the House. looks at it:in a common- 
_— way, ee Members will agree 

at 50 per cent for elli wer is 
amply sufficient tay | other 
countries allow a deduction of only 50 
per cent, and.in France only 40 per 
cent is allowed. It will not affect the 
great ship-owning firms of the country ; 
it will not affect those which are rea- 
sonablo and fair; it will only. affect 
those who wish to evade the law; and I 
would therefore appeal to all hon. 
Gentlemen who represent the outports 
of the Kingdom, and those who repre- 
sent constituencies like those. in the Kast 
End of London, interested in docks and 
shipping industries, to support the 
Amendment, for it is certainly only just 
towards dock property, and I think 
the House will feel it meets the. justice 
of the case. 

Sir HORACE DAVEY (Stock- 
ton): I approach this subject with a 
great deal of diffidence, because of the 
extremely technical character of the 
subject. The hon. Member who has 
just spoken has demonstrated in @ 
hi hly picturesque manner the extreme 
difficulty any man who is not a Senior 
Wrangler must. experience in under- 
standing how the measurement of the 
tonnage of a ship is arrived at. But 
there. are certain things that even an 
inexperienced person like myself can 
understand. gee say, the way. in 
which this Bill came out of the Stand- 
ing Committee was disappointing. to 
many of those at, whose instance the Bill 
was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President. of the Board 
ofTrade. Experienced persons say that 
the second clause, framed as it is at the 
present time, will not. have the effect of 
preventing evasions of the law in such 
cases. as that known as the Anglesea 
case, though, to.a certain extent, it. will 
prevent cases like the Isabella case, 
which was a question of crew space. 
It will, to a certain extent, prevent a 
recurrence of. cases like that of the 
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Tsabe.la, so far as that related to crew 
space ; but it will not prevent any future 
case like the Jsabella as regards light 
and air, so experienced persons tell me. 
It seems to me that the Amendment 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin has proposed 
is one consistent with the provisions of 
the Bill as it has come out of the 
Standing Committee, and at the same 
time it is consistent with the practice of 
other countries. In a country like this 
surely it is of great importance that the 
law in relation to the measurement of 
the tonnage of vessels for the purpose 
of dock and harbour dues should be 
brought into harmony with that of other 
maritime countries. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) does not pro- 
- a proviso to the second clause. 

e proposes a subsequent and general 
clause. His proposal is, in substance, 
that in no case shall a greater reduction 
be allowed for propelling power thau 
50 per cent of the grosstonnage—though 
I may not be absolutely correct, that is 
the general effect. We find when the 
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exceptions were introduced in the first 
clause in the Standing Committee that 
it is provided that these exemptions 


shall not extend to any ship in cases 
where the propelling power space 
exceeds 50 per cent of the gross tonnage 
of the ship. So that, by their amend- 
ment of the first clause, the Standing 
Committee recognized and gave effect to 
the principle that the propelling power 
space should not exceed 50 per cent of 
the gross tonage. 

-*§rr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
allow me, that is not quite so. The 
effect of the Amendment is this — it 
leaves to ships which would have wore 
than 50 per cent. allowance for propel- 
ling power that allowance for propelling 
power, under the law as it stood before 
the Js«bella case, so long as they choose 
to claim it, but it forbids them the 
advantage of five years’ exempticn from 
the first part of the first clause. That 
is the meaning of the Amendment. 

Str HORACE DAVEY: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his explanation; it isa matter not easy 
to understand ; but I am not surethat I 

_ differ at all from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade when < say that in the first clause 
this general principle is laid down— 


Sir Horace Davey 
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that in the measurement of a ship for 
the purpose of ascertaining her tonn: 

nothing is to be deducted from the gross 
tonnage that has not, in the first 
instance, been included. But then 
follow certain exemptions, among others 
that vessels which have been measured 
under the Jsabella decision are to 
retain the advantage they obtained by 
that measurement for five years, but 
then there come words providing that 
this exemption—that is, the Jsabella ex- 
emption, to put it shortly—shall not ex- 
tend to any ship in a case in which the 
allowance for propelling power space 
exceeds 50 per cent. of the gross 
tonnage of the vessel. I may be wrong; 
I dare say lam; butif Iam, I am quite 
willing to be corrected. But I take it 
the meaning is that in the Isabella 
case the period of five years’ exemption 
if the propelling space exceeds 50 per 
cent. of the gross tonnage attaches. That 
is how I understand it. Well, I say 
that in the first clause as it stands in the 
Bill the principle that the propelling 
power space should not exceed a certain 
per centage, in this case 50 per cent. of 
the gross tonnage, has been admitted, 
and now I understand the object of the 
Amendment of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin is to make this principle, 
admitted into the first clause, so far as 
the exemptions are concerned, applic- 
able to the whole of the Bill. The right. 
hon. Gentleman has good authority for 
that. He has quoted from the Report 
of the Royal Commission the plain 
words used by Members of that Com- 
mission who are still Members cf this 
House, and whose support, therefore, he 
ought to have, recommending thatthe 
reduction for propelling space should 
not exceed 33 per cent. in the 
case of screw steamers, and 50 per. 
cent. in the case uf paddle steamers. 
There is authority, too, in the practice 
followed by other countries. In every 
vther country in the world except the 
United States, whose system of measure- 
ment is based upon a different principle 
to that adopted in this country—I 
believe every Continental maritime 
country fixes the maximum of propelling 
space which shall be deducted from the 
gross tonnage to ascertain the registered 
tonnage. ‘The Amendment before us 
follows that principle. It proposes to 
place—I do know whether the right 
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_ registered tonnage of a ship. 
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hon. Gentleman would be attached to 

50 per cent—but, at any rate, he pro- 
poses to adopt the principle of limiting 
the maximum deduction to be made 
from the gross tonnage in respect to 
propelling power space which has been 
adopted in foreign countries. I will not 
go into further details. It is a curious 
arithmetical problem to arrive at the 
It isa 
complicated ee ; but I think the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) is 
well justified in bringing this Amend- 
ment to the attention of the House, 
because it only carries into effect the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion ; itis in accordance with the practice 
of other maritime countries, with the 
exception of the United States ; and it is 
in harmony with, and in furtherance of, 
the remedy of the grievances which 
were the main cause of the Board of 
Trade bringing this measure before the 

ouse. 

*Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): I 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
act wisely to accept the Amendment. 
Shipowners generally would not be 
affected by it, so I may speak with im- 
partiality—only some 320 steamers out 
of 9,000 would be affected. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) has in 
mind, I think, principally the passenger 
steamers running between this country 
and Ireland, and these do not concérn the 
general shipping interest, they princi- 
pally belong to the Railway Companies. 

t is a question fur our Irish friends to 
consider how far the proposal may affect 
the rate of car:iage for goods and 
passenger traffic across the Channel; 
but shipowners generally have no 
objection to it. I know that now, under 
the peculiar system of the Board of 
Trade, there are small steamers that 
almost arrive at a point where they 
would pay no dues at all. Indeed, I 
know myself a case of a steamer bought 
for towing purposes that under the 
Board of Prado rules would work ata 
measurement of half-a-ton less than 
nothing. This shows the utter 
absurdity of the system. If the Amend- 
ment were accepted it would, so far as I 
am able to judge, make the task of 
surveying more simple and effective, 
avoiding all complications. The only 
point I would raise is that there ought 
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to be an exemption of steamers used 
solely for towing or river purposes. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would be prepared to accept that 
addition to his Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 

*Mr. OC. H. WILSON: I really do 
not see why the Amendment should not 
be accepted; and, as a shipowner, I 
would advise the Government not to 
divide against it. 

Mr. GRAIG (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : 
I beg to be allowed to make the follow- 
ing addition to the Amendment :— 

“‘ Unless such ship be used exclusively either 
for towing purposes or as a river steamer.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That should come 
after the clause has been read a second 
time. 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say, for the sake of clearness, 
that I shall be prepared to accept such 
an Amendment. 

The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
104.—(Div. List, No. 232.) 


*Mr. ©. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): 
The Amendment I have to move deals 
with the question of those ships 
measured under the Jsabella decision, 
and retaining their advantage for five 
years. When I raised the question in 
Committee there was a certain amount 
of confusion at the moment, and I do not 
think hon. Members quite understood 
the point, and the Chairman ruled that 
the point where it would come was 
passed. I therefore venture to repeat 
the Amendment now, which is to make 
the exemptions under the Jsabella rule 
applicable to ships that are re-measured 
before the passing of this Act. If we 
read a little further we find that ships 
building come under the exemption, or 
if re-measured before March 10, 1889; 
and I propose to leave out this reference 
to that date, and make the exemptions 
applicable to ships building and to be 
registered before December 10. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
22 and 23, to leave out the words ‘‘ tenth 
day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine,” in order to 
insert the words “ passing of this Act.” 
—(Hr. Charles Wilson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 
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*Sir MICHAEL HICKS :BEAOH : 
This question hasbeen carefully con-. 
sidered, and it was felt by the Standing 
Committee that the exemptions ought 
not to be wider than would be covered 
by a fair notice of the. pro . This 
Bill was introduced on the .20th of 
March, 1889, and. the. introduction of 
the Bill was considered as a fair notice 
to all shipowners that it was proposed 
to alter the law, and therefore the Com- 
mittee held by a very large majority 
that the latest date for the exemption 
of ships already built or measured 
ought to be the 10th March, 1589. 

*Sir D. CURRIE (Perth, W.) : T shall 
— this Amendment, as it seems 
only fair that shipbuilders who have 
commenced building before the passing 


of the Act should have. the. benefit of | 


the exemption. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.): I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade will 
accept this Anrendment, and it seems to 
me that all retrospective legislation. is 
bc ge and it would not be equit- 
able under the circumstances to add any 
further term of disqualification to the 
five years, as the Bill does. The 
President of .the Board of Trade said 
that the introduction of the Bill was a 
sufficient. notice; but it was not to. be 
assumed that the Bill would pass. 


The House divided :—Ayes 118; Noes 
55.—(Div. List, No. 233.) 


*Sir M. H. BEACH moved: Clause 1, 


page 1, line 27, after ‘‘ eighty-nine,” 
insert— 


“ Unless in either case the-ship is, before the 
expiration of the said five years, measured or 
re-measured in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, and any such ship may be méasuréd 
or re-measured at the request of the owner.”’ 


Question proposed, ‘That these words 
be there insérted.”’ 

Mr. SEXTON: This-is intended to 
bea very simple. remedy of, one or two 
obvious defects of the law; but the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is one which will increase certain 
difficulties which I have. observed \in 
the Bill already. The Bill will make 
the law more complicated, very. little 
less unjust, and a good deal more un- 
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certain than it was: before: That.is.q 
curious: effect of a Bill’ professing to 


reform. Observe the working of ‘this 
clause, proyided, the, Amendment. of 


the right. hon, Gentleman: be: added, 
In.the: first place the principle. is laid 
measured b 


down. with. regard. to ships 


the 10th March that no deduction shail 


be allowed in. respect, of. .any space not 


first included in the measurement of the 
tonnage. The third paragraph..of the 
same. clause says that the same. class 
of ships: measured by. the 10th. March 
shall be. exempted from the operation of 
the Act infive years. It is very hard to 
discover why... Then a further pro: 

vision is that the exemption just decided 


‘shall not be applied to any ship where 


the allowance exceeds the gross tonnage. 
of theship. The principle is. penatically 
defeated by the exemption, then the ex- 
emption is overridden by the proviso; 
oe now, the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes further to complicate; the clause 
by providing that the exemption for 
five years shall not apply in the case 
where the shipowner wishes his ship to, 
be measured. 


*Sir M. H. BEACH: The object of 


the Amendment is to prevent owners 


from obtaining re-measurement under 
the advantageous provisions of the Bill, 


‘and at the same time retaining ‘the 
‘exemption from the first clause. It 


would certainly be unfair to allow that, 
in the interests of the very parties for 
whom the right hon. Gentleman hag 
addressed the House. This Amendment 
is really in their interests, and, 1, cap 
assure him that. if it is. not. passed, if 
will seriously injure the Harbour 


| Authority. 


Mr. SEXTON : I can only say: that 
may be so, but it only proves my: — 
ment that the complication is such that 
the Bill is unintelligible. © 


Question put, and agreed toi., .. 


*Sir M. H. BEAQH moved: Clause I, 
page 2, line 3, after ‘‘ made,” add— 


“And the particulars relatin ag agen: niet 


nagein the register book, in her, certificat 

pg ‘thal be corrected accordingly.” 
Question, “That those!: words’ be 

there added,” put, and agreed to. #10 
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*Sir M. H. BEACH moved : Clause 2, 
e-2, lines 5 and 6, leave out from 
‘“‘and }? to “‘ hereof,” both inclusive..: 
‘Ma: SEXTON: Will the’ right hon. 
Gentleman explain this Amendment ? 
*Siq.M.H. BEACH: It.is consequen- 
jal.to the. Amendment the House has 
Jready agreed to in the first clause. 
- Question, ‘(That .the words pro- 


posed tobe left out stand part. of the |: 


Clause,” put, and rejected. 

“Mr. SEXTON: I have already said 
the second clause of this Bill repeats the 
first. It is the most. peculiar Bill that 
ever came under my observation. I will 
explain how the second clause repeats 
the firet. If such a ship as the Jsabella 
by. reason of deduction from propelling 
space and overhead light and air space 
has an allowance of 504 or a fraction 
above 50 per cent, that ship is shut out 
fromexemption, It would notbe possible 
for the owner of that ship under the first 
clause-to make any deduction from.the; 
p tonnage in respect of overdeck 
ight and air space, for the simple 
reason that the first paragraph of the 
clause prevents him from including that 
overhead light and air space in the gross 
tonnage, and, therefore, he can make 
no deduction in respect of it. What is 
the position of, the owner of the ship? 
Under the second clause--there.is.not.a 


shred of consistency: in« principle—he. 


goos to the Board’ of Trade, and; upon 
petitioning, he can deduct first the over. 
deck. light and air space from the gross 
tonnage, and then he can deduct. 75 per 
cenit from the nett... I can assure the 
right ‘hon. Gentleman that by manipu- 
lation ‘of: the over-deck. light. and air 


space auch ships as the Ang/esea will. be | , 


able to eheat the harbour authorities, | I 


should: have thought that the owners.of | ' 
existirg: ships would not. have claimed | ; 
arate treatment.:..Ome: will | ; 


te have: sep 
notibe allowed to make: any. deduction. 
of light‘and: air space,: whilst: the other 
class of ships will be able to. make a. con- 
siderable gain by the operation of this 
clause... E:cannot discern the shadow of 
aseasom why the two ¢lauses should be 
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differently treated. ,There is no defence, 
for such a proposal as this, I ask that, 


the second clause shall not apply, when 
the d« duction for propelling power space 
would exeeed 50 per cent of the-gross: 
tonnage. 
' Amendment: proposed, in <page » 2;, 
line 20, at the end of Clause 2, to in- 
sert the words 

“ And shall not be included in any case in 
which, by reason of its being included, the de- 
duction propelling power space would ex- 
ceed 50 per cent. of the gross tonnage of. the, 
ship, or in, which the propelling power space 
below the crown of the engine room would, 
without such addition, qualify for a deduction 
of 60 per cent. of the gross tonnage.—(Mn. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH : I can only 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
he exaggerates the possible effect 
of this .clause for two reasons. In 
the first place, the light and air space 
before it is deducted, must be added to 
the gross tonnage; and in the second 
place, the light and air space must be 
reasonable in extent, and by the rule of 
the Board of Trade it will be rendered 
impossible that these exaggerated de- 
ductions. can be obtained as they have 
been obtained. I think that the right 
hon. Gentleman if he adheres to his 
view should object to the clause as a 
whole. 

' *Mr. SEXTON : So I shall. 


*Sin M: HICKS BEACH: It would 
be uselees to oppose the clause, and 
then to prevent its application by 
such an Amendment as that which he 
has moved. 

. - Lhe House: divided :—-Ayes 7z ; Noes 
142.++( Div. List, No. 234.) 

Further Amendment proposed, Clause 
3,. page, 3, line 21, after |‘ measuring” 
insert.“ or be measuring.” 
Amendment agreed te. 

Clause 5. 

'*Mr. O. H. WILSON: On this clause 
I have an Amendment fo propose. I 
desire to have the words ‘partial’ or 
entire’’ inserted. I think it is a ques- 
‘tion in the minds of Surveyors: of-the 
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Board of Trade as to how far they can 
go in taking the measurement of ships 
which have an entire level bottom or a 


artial level bottom. I think the words 

suggest will clearly define their duties 
in this respect, and I therefore hope 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
will accept them. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 5, page 
3, line 18, after the words “with a” to 
insert the words “ partial or entire.””— 
(Mr. Charles Wilson.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I can assure 
the hon. Member we have no doubt as 
to the proper interpretation of this 
clause, and that it covers cases such as 
those to which I understand he has 
referred. The Board of Trade sur- 
veyors will be instructed accordingly, 
and I am advised not to allow the inser- 
tion of these words for technical reasons. 
I therefore hope the Amendment will be 
withdrawn. 


*Mr. C. H. WILSON: I fearI must 
press the Amendment. It is purely a 


“That those 


mechanical question, and there ought to 


be no doubt as to the intention of the 
clause in this matter. 

Mr. ORAIG SELLAR (Lanark- 
shire, Partick): I took considerable 
interest in this matter before the Stand- 
ing Committee, and the clause was in- 
troduced into the Bill very much on my 
suggestion. I would urge the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade to accept these words. 
They can do no harm, and they will 
certainly not add to the complexity of 
the measure. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am ad- 
vised not to insert these words, and I 
can only act on that advice. 


CommanpEr BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): May I point out to the 
hon. Member that the words of Clause 
3 probably secure the end he has in 
view. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
4 third time,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. C. H. Wilson 


{COMMONS} 
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POST OFFICE SITES BILL. (No. 244.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, Cambridge University) : 
In moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill I propose to make a brief 
statement, as much misapprehension 
exists as to the intentions of the 
Government in introducing the mea- 
sure. I may remind the House that 
the site of Coldbath Fields Prison, which 
is the subject of the Bill, came under 
the operation of the Prisons Act of 
1877, which vested all the sites of 
prisons and the buildings on them in 
the Home Secretary, subject to a certain 
right of redemption by the Prison 
Authorities. In 1885 Lord Cross, who 
was then Home Secretary, made an 
order to close the Coldbath Fields 
Prison from the 31st of October, 1885, 
and notified the Prison Authorities, the 
Justices of Middlesex, accordingly. 
Lord Cross also gave them notice that it 
was competent for them to repurchase 
the site, but that the cost would be 
£120 per cell, representing a gross sum 
of £186,960. At the same time, the 
Home Office had the ground valued by 
a competent valuer. The valuation of 


the prison and of a small section outside 
the prison walls, including houses of 
which the leases would fall in in 1894, 
was £96,417. This was rather less than 
half the amouut which the Middlesex 
Magistrates would by Act of Parlia- 
ment be required to pay for the land 
and houses if they wished to redeem it. . 
Of course the Justices of Middlesex did 
not see their way to give £186,000 for 
the property, and they declined the 
offer of the Home Office. The negotia- 
tions between the Home Office and the. 
Post Office began in March, 1888. A 
letter was received by the Post Office: 
from the Home Office stating that the 
Prison Commissioners would be pre-" 
pared to hand over on the 16th of thay 
month that part of the site which was: 
at that time proposed to be appropriated | 
by the Post Office. Another communi- 
cation was subsequently received from 
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the Home Office conveying the whole 
site with the exception of a small 
rtion, which the Bill provides is to 
fe sold to the County Council, with the 
view of making a viaduct over Farring- 
don Street, but that portion was a 
valued at £1,700. Possession was taken 
of the site by the Office of Works in the 
month of March, 1888. Since that time 
about £14,000 has been expended under 
Votes of the House upon buildings—part 
of the buildings which it was proposed 
to erect. After this had been done there 
appeared to be some doubt as to the 
legal title of the Prison Commissioners to 
convey the site to the Post Office without 
a sale; and therefore the Government 
was advised to bring in a Bill to obtain 
the sanction of Parliament to a trans- 
action which had already taken place 
under the authority of the Government. 
That was the origin of this Bill, which is 
intended practically to confirm the title 
of the Post Office to the property which 
was acquired by conveyance without 
a sale. I may point out if the Post 
Office had gone through the form of a 
sale it would have been something in the 
nature of asham. Itis thought that, in 
the circumstances, the course that has 
been adopted is the simpler and the more 
dignified. The property has beon valued 
at £96,000, or say roundly £100,000. 
The acquisition of it puts the Post Office 
in a position to dispose of premises in 
Moorgate Street, in Gloucester Road, 
and at London Bridge, which up to the 
pence have been used either as parcels 
epots or as post office stores. The 
values of these properties are respec- 
tively £50,000, £9,000, and £28,000, 
making a total of £87,000, which it is 
proposed to realize for the benefit of the 
taxpayers of this country. But that is 
only part of the economy which has been 
effected. The acquisition of this property 
has also rendered it possible to abstain 
from making large additions to the new 
buildings at the General Post Office 
which otherwise would have been 
necessary for the Public Service: it will 
also be possible to dispense with new 
buildings in the East Central District ; 
and in this way it is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that there will be a 
saving of not less than £226,000. There- 
fore by the acquisition of this site the 
country is a gainer of upwards of 
£300,000. It will also be possible to 
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give up premices at great railway 
stations rented at £3,000 a year, 
representing in capital say £100,000. 
Considerable saving will in addition be 
effected by transferring the factory 
business to Coldbath Fields from 
Gloucester Road ; but as I am not quite 
satisfied with the precise figures giver 
me on this point, I do not include them 
in my calculation. On the whole, the 
acquisition of the site represents a 
saving to the country of something 
like £400,000. For the first time we 
shall have a central sorting office for 
dealing with the Parcel Post work, and 
anybody at all familiar with the conduct 
of a public office, and with the trade of 
a carrier, will realize the: immense 
public convenience of getting together 
the whole of the work. The three 
places at which the work is now carried 
on are rented at a very considerable 
sum, and are rapidly becoming inadequate 
for the work we have todo. It would, 
no doubt, have been necessary in the 
course of a very short time very largely 
to extend these offices, and to rent fresh 
premises at a very considerable increased 
expense. I may point out that the 
number of parcels dealt with weekly 
previous to the acquisition of that site 
was 139,000. In the one year and a 
half which has since elapsed they have 
increased to 215,000, or 56 per cent. 
It has been found possible to dispense 
with that enlargement of the General 
Post Office te which I have referred. 
In addition to other Departments, it has 
provided accommodation for the con- 
centration of the Store Department, and 
it has also enabled us to obtain a 
sufficient site for a new factory for 
telegraphic purposes, the old one in 
Gloucester Road being greatly cramped. 
The staff of the Money Order Office, at 
present in course of demolition, will also 
be accommodated. All these purposes 

ut together make it necessary for the 

epartment to retain the whole of the 
site. Besides the ordinary work there 
come times of enormous pressure. For 
instance, in Christmas week, an addition 
of 700,000 parcels are dealt with, or 
about four times the number in any 
other week in the year. In view of the 
growth of the last year and a half, it 
would be idle to suppose the Parcel Post 
business has yet reached the highest 
point. In all probability the work will 
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on increasing [by leaps and bounds, 
and before 20 years have passed even 
more extended accommodation may be 
required. The School Board for London 
were offered one acre of the site. . 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS ...(Finsbury, 
East): Can you say what price was to 
be charged for that acre? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I believe that was to 
be settled by arbitration, and that no 
price was named. Now, Sir, I believe 
I have made out. a good case, both on 
the grounds of economy and efficiency, 
for the’ acquisition of this site, Of 
course, 1 know there are objections on 
the part of some Metropolitan Members 
and others. I donot know whether any 
hon. Member thinks it should have been 
handed. over to’ the London County 
Council without any payment whatever. 
{ ‘Hear, hear!” ] lam gladtohave drawn 


{COMMONS} 
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the Government to see that the taxpayer 
is not fleeced or ‘robbed dr deprived of 
his rights... This, principle has been 80 
much recognised by the. House of Com, 
mons in’ this» very ‘Parliament—that 
certain charges, which if former’ times 
were defrayed by the taxpayers at latge 
in connection with the’ London Parks, 
have been transferred ‘to,‘and accepted 
by the ratepayers of the Metropolis. In 
fact, if we were to hand over to the rate: 
payers the property of the taxpayers, 
we should be directly undoing pe ie. 
which Parliament ‘has directly a 

in the treatment’ of this question: 

I find that the ratepayers of the district 
most concerned are among the strongest 
supporters of this Bill. I ‘holdin my 
hand a ‘statément on the part of the 
Clerkenwell United Ratepayers’ «Pro- 
tection Society to the effect that their 
society, as reflecting the opinions’ of the 
majority of the ratepayers of the parish, 
are strongly in favour of this land bein 


that cheer, because otherwise’ the utilized for the establishment of a.po 


House might not have thought it credible 
that there was such an’ opinion.’ TI 
would point’ out that this ‘site is the 

roperty, not of the London ratepayers 
Bit of the taxpayers of the kingdom, 
and a more flagrant ‘act of robbery and 
spoliation could not ‘be committed 
against the taxpayers than to hand ‘it 
over to the London ratepayers, The 
then’ Prison Authority declined to pur- 
chase the property. | Rage. 

‘Mr. H. L..W,.LAWSON(St. Pancras, 
W.): They.did not decline to purchase 
it as an Open space. 

*Mx. RAIKES: As’ far‘as tho best 
informatién I can collect, goes, they eer- 
tainly declined to purchase the property 
at all.; ,The only price at which the 
Government could -possibly have parted 
with ‘itto them would have been actually 
double or more than double, the amount 
which would have been offered. At the 
time. the site was. offered for sale. the 
London County Council was not in exist- 
ence, and if they had been, being men 
of business, they would no doubt have 
declined to purchase it at the price asked. 
The.Goyernment.are trustees of the tax- 
payers’ property, and it is the’ duty of 


. department, in view of the greatimpetus 
|that will thereby be given to business in 
the locality. They also staté that the 
, population of Clerkenwell is steadily de- 
creasing, that the trade of wateh-maki 
is declining, and that ‘it ‘is becomia, 
more difficult each yéar for the parish 
.to support its poor. They further say 
that Clerkenwell at present lias open 
spaces amply ‘sufficient for’ its require- 
ments, and actually larger in extent that 
those in Belgravia, and they’ add that 
the vestry on the 4th of. this month ex- 
ressed views in accordance with those 
eld “by: the ‘Society, and decided to 
memorialize the Government in favour 
thereof, and they most earnestly entreat 
for the benefit of the ratepayers, that 
the scheme will be carried through to 
completion. I think that where ‘this iv 
the ter sresy of the ratepayers, it would 
indeed be Quixotic on the part of the 
London Council to say that in the 
interests of the ratepayers in’ distant 
[ney of London, they would add to the 
urdens and diminish the resoutces of 
the striving population of poor Clerken+ 
well. Iam certain that ifthe matter 
were properly explained to the working 
classes they would ‘sympathize with the’ 
reasonable demand of the ratepayers of 
Clerkenwell, a demand whith is en- 
dorsed by no less than 26 to 1 upon the 
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Vestry. Ido not think that in the his- 
tory of the Post Offics or of the Govern- 
ment a more advantageous arrangement 
than this has ever had been made for 
the Public Service, and I think it wauld 
be difficult for any philanthropist, how- 
ever amiable, or for any gentleman who 
has run away with an exaggerated idea 
of the functions of that interesting new 
body, the London County Council, to 
persuade. the House to. set aside an 
arrangement which is so much for the 
benefit of the Public Service and so 
greatly to the advantage of the locality 
where it is proposed to erect the new 
building. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now: read a second 
time.” —({ Mr. Ratkes.) , 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: In rising 
to move that this Bill be read a 
second time on thig day three months, 
I shall try to traverse, the statement 
of the case put forward. by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I shall not accuse 
him either in speech or action of being 
4 philanthropist on this subject of the 
prison site in Clerkenwell. I think we 
have just been listening to one of the 
coolest statements ever put forward by 
a Minister of the Crown. It almost 
résembles the statement of a gentleman 
who has appropriated someone else’s 
property and who wishes to show what 
great: advantages have. accrued to him 
from having got that which he never 
pirchased: It would have been well if 
the right hon. Gentleman when he grew 


80 eloquent about the interests of the 
taxpayers had told the House what the 
taxpayers ever paid for this prison site. 
Allow nie to tell hon. Members that the 
taxpayers paid nothing. By the Act of 
1877, passed when Lord Cross was 
Home Secretary, and which was one of 
the most.confiscatory Acts ever passed, 
the whole of the prisons were taken over 
bodily for purposes of administration. 
The whole case of the Government is 
that either through negligence or wil- 
fully, they commenced operations on the 
site of Coldbath Fields Prison in contra- 
vention of the Act of 1877. I say that 
under that Act the “surplus if any” 


. {Juny 19, 1889} 


‘population. The 
‘cular, speak of the New River Head as 
‘an open ‘spa 
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alluded to in one of the elauses is to gos 
not to the taxpayers of the country. 
but to the ratepayers of the county, 
If that be so, it must at once be 
admitted that if the prisons are 
disused, the ratepayers have some claim. 
to them. The y vacate think it a 
very good thing to annex this site for a. 
very wealthy Tcartiaent and thus to 
allow the people of London to provide 


‘them witha site: No doubtit would be: 


an advantage to have the several de- 
partments referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman concentrated in one place,. 
but as they already have valuable 
property in the City and elsewhere, 
which it is proposed to give up, they 
could afford out of the proceeds of the, 
property to purchase a new site where 

ey require it. The Ratepayers’ Asso- 


‘ciation of Clerkenwell, whose memorial 
ithe right hon. Gentleman referred to,: 


‘say that the population of Clerkenwell. 
is decreasing. During the last few 
years, however, a number of huge 
locks of model dwellings have been 


rerected in the- neighbourhood of: the 


ison: Clerkenwell is, as :a matter of: 


fact, one of the most densely populated, 


parts of London. . It. contains 340 acres, . 
and its inhabitants number no less than, 
70,000. As to the open spaces, there 
are two small squares, comprising about: 
2 acres inall, on the estate of the Mars: 


quess of Northampton. There are other, 


squares in Clerkenwell, but not one of 


them is at the ciepeer of he goneeal 
estry, in their Cir- 


cea reservoir surrounded: 
by a high wall.about 15 or 20 feet high! 


‘That is the sort of argument that has 


‘been put into the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. I am not ashamed to be called a 
philanthropist by the right hon. Gentle- 

man. I am not aware that it isa term of: 
opprobium, but if so, I am quite willing 
to bear it. I feel that the: work I am 
carrying out is that of which:no one: 
need be ashamed. There is a history 
connected with these prison sites. In 
1883, when the “ Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London ” startled the humanity of Lon- 

don, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate the question of the 
housing of the working classes. That 
Commission sat for somewhere about 
three years. It was decidedly a strong 
Commission. It contained some of the 
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fnost representative men of both political 
Parties, as well as gentlemen who are 
known to be conversant with the ques- 
tion outside both Houses. Among 
others on the Commission was H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Well, the 
Commissivn reported that it would be 
well in their opinion that Mill- 
bank, OColdbath Fields, and Penton- 
ville Prisons should be conveyed to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and that 
in fixing the price due regard should be 
had to the purposes for which they were 
required. It may be said that the pur- 
pose was the erection of artizans’ 
dwellings, but allow me to point out 
that the word used was ‘* purposes,” 
and it was distinctly suggested in the 
Report that those purposes should be 
either the erection of artizans’ dwellings 
or, failing that, the creation of open 
spaces for the dense populations exist- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the prisons. 
One of our charges is that virtually 
nothing has been done to carry out the 
Report of the Commission. The sugges- 
tion of the Report was embodied almost 
in its entirety in the Act of Parliament 
passed three months after the presenta- 
tion of the Report in the summer of 
1885. The first persons to whom the 
site was offered were, in accordance with 
the Act of 1877, the Justices of the 
Peace. They were offered it, as the 
right hon. Gentleman himself has told 
us, at a price that was ridiculous; that 
is to say, on the basis of £120 per 
cell. 


It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 





STEAM TRAWLING (IRELAND) BILL 
(No. 335). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. J. Rowlands 
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Clause 1. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This 
Bill was only read a second time last 
night, and we have not had time to 
consider the clauses. 

*Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): I was not aware there was 
any objection to the Bill; if hon. Mem- 
bers wish for further time, I have no 
desire to press it to-night. 


Mr. SEXTON: We wish to read the 
Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PARTNERSHIP (RE-COMMITTED) EILL 
(No. 336.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


‘Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) 
(GRANT, &c.}. 

Committee to consider of making a free 
grant or annual payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, in aid of any under- 
taking under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to facilitate the construction of 
Light Railways in Ireland; of authorizing the 
Treasury to give a guarantee on the capital of 
such undertakings and to make an immediate 
payment of any guarantee for which they 
would be subsequently liable; and of author- 
izing the payment of the expenses of working 
any line so far as they are not paid out of the 
receipts (Queen’s Recommendation signified), 

pon Monday next. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after T'welve o'clock, till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 22nd July, 1889. 


PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION.) 
Message from the Commons that they 

have appointed a Select Committee of 

five Members to join with the Committee 
appointed by this House 

“to consider and report under what circum - 
stances, or upon what conditions, if any, private 


Bills altering the terms of the memorandum of 
association of companies ought to be allowed to 


pass. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) BILL 

Brought from the Commons; read 
l:; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next.—(Zhe Lord Balfour). 
(No. 174.) 


HERRING FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(No. 149.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
amendment agreed to. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. (No. 154.) 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) read. 


Eart BROWNLOW: My Lords, Her 
Majesty’s Government have considered 
their position in regard to this measure, 
and in view of the state of business in 
another place, I think I should only be 
putting your Lordships to useless: and 
unnecessary trouble if I asked the House 
to further consider this Bill. I beg, 
therefore, to withdraw the Bill from the 
consideration of the House, and I pro- 
pose as early as possible next Session 
to bring in a Bill dealing with the sub- 
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ject. As originally introduced, the Bill 
had in it a clause dealing with juvenile 
offenders, and the Standing Committee 
are of opinion that that subject hardly 
comes within the scope of this Bill. I 
have, therefore, promised to take it out 
of the Bill, and to introduce a separate 
Bill dealing with thesubject-matter of the 
clause. That promise I have carried out 
in the Juvenile Offenders Bill; which now 
stands on the Paper for Second Reading. 

Lorpv NORTON: I hope that the 
Amendments which have been made by 
the Standing Committee, and which are 
embodied in the reprint of the Bill, will 
be adopted in the Bill which the noble 
Lord has now suggested is likely to be 
brought forward at the commencement 
of next Session; and that all the 
Amendments still standing on the Paper 
which are considered to be of very great 
importance by those who take an interest 
in the subject will be considered by the 
Government in framing the new mea- 
sure. 

Order discharged ; and Bill (by leav 
of the House) withdrawn. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN (PREVENTION 
BILL (No, 160). 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
am quite sure the object of this measure 
will enlist the sympathies of your Lord- 
ships, even if there should be some 
differences of opinion on points of detail. 
It aims at securing to young and help- 
less children protection from comes 
and extending to them more effectual 
than hitherto the guardian arm of the 
law. The Bill pro , in the first place, 
to make it a punishable offence to ill- 
treat a child, either actively or by 
neglect; to extend, in short, to children 

2M ay J 
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that protection which has long been 
afforded toanimals. Although hitherto 
it has been an offence to work a horse 
when its condition makes that work 
torture to the animal, it has been no 
offence to treat a child in that way. My 
Lords, I think that there willnot be much 
difference of opinion upon that provision, 
but that your Lordships will consider it 
is very unsatisfactory that the law should 
be in that condition. I confess the more 
I have looked into this matter the more 
I have been astonished and alarmed at 
the amount of cruelty practised in this 
country. If any noble Lords should 
have doubts upen the subject, I would 
ask them to read the Report of a fow 
years’ work only of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
they will find enough there to show, 
even if they discard everything which 
has not stood the test of a Gourt of 
Justice, that there is an evil existing 
which urgently calls for a remedy. My 
Lords, the first section of the Bill deals 
with offences of this description by 
rendering offenders liable to fine or im- 
prisonment for a short term. It deals 
also specially with that class of cases— 
uahap ily, too frequent—where those 
who ul-treat the children have a pecu- 
niary interest in their death. There are 
many cases whére those who have 
cpus of children are only too glad if 
anything happens to them likely to 
injure their health and endanger or put 
an end to their lives. Of course, it is 
very often extremely difficult and even 
impossible to prove that such has been 
the object, and yet one may entertain 
the conviction beyond a doubt that, if 
it had not been for the pecuniary interest 
which persons had in a child’s death, the 
care bestowed upon it would have been 
greater and its treatment more humane. 
My Lords, the Bill proposes to deal with 
that class of cases in this way—that 
where it is proved that the person ill- 
treating a child had a pecuniary interest 
in its death a more severe sentence may 
be passed and the fine increased to £200. 
I cannot doubt that your Lordships will 
think that is a just and right provision. 
There isno doubt that cruelty prevails 
to a very considerable extent in cases 
where the child is entitled to: property 
which will come: to. the parent .or 
guardian on its death, and that there 
are many cases: where the motive ‘for 
want of ‘care is tobe found in the-fact 


Lord Hericheli 
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that the child’s life has been insured. 
That, my Lords, has been done to a 
very great extent in this country. I 
think the distinction which this Bill 
draws between the punishment inflicted 
upon those who have such a motive and 
those who have not is one which I need 
not justify to the House. The next 
provision of the Bill deals with the case 
of children begging in the streets. 
Hitherto a child who begs has been 
treated as having committed an offence ; 
but the person who sent the child into 
the streets to beg, and who would 
punish it for not begging, has entirely 
escaped liability, although generally 
such person was more to blame than the 
child. The Bill proposes to inflict a 
penalty upon those who send children 
out to beg. The next provision to 
which I will call attention relates to 
children who are seliing, singing, play- 
ing, or performing for profit. It pro- 
hibits such employment between the 
hours of 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. in the winter, 
and between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. in the 
summer. This is not an enactment which 
is without precedent. It is already to 
be found in some local Acts, and some 
of the most important towns in the 
country have made bye-laws under 
Street Traffic Acts containing similar 
provisions, which have been found to be 
effectual and free from any injustice. 
This Bill proposes to make the provision 
general and to enable it to be enforced. 
My Lords, so far I think I have covered 
the ground which in the other House was 
left substantially free from controversy. 
I now come to a provision which in some 
measure has been made thea subject of 
hostile attack, and that is the provision 
that children under 10 years of age 
shall not be caused or procured to be 
employed in any street or in any premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor or places licensed for public enter- 
tainments. One part of that provision 
has not met, even from those who are 
opposed to it, with anything like general 
opposition, because I think that even 
those who desire its modification agree 
that the “centre to stand as far 
as it relates to selling or forming in 
public houses and in pom. The 
objection taken has been to extending 
the. enactment ‘to places licensed for 
public: entertainments. © Obviously, 
therefore, considering the: limited) 
area of opposition; that is a matter’ 
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which would be most erl 

dealt with in Committee. a oe 
these circumstances, I shall not detain 
your Lordships upon the matter now at 
length ; but it is only fair to those who 
have strongly opposed the provision in 
the respect which I have mentioned 
that I should state the views which I 
entertain, and which I ask the House 
to adopt upon the subject. I think it 
right, therefore, that I should make 
allusion to the objections which have 
been raised. It must be remembered 
that in thus prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under 10 years of age 
in theatres and other places of public 
entertainment, no invidious distinction 
has been made between theatres and 
other places licensed for public enter- 
tainments. The law has long pro- 
hibited the employment of children of 
tender years in factories, and there ex- 
ist similar restrictions with regard to 
agricultural employments. Therefore 
the clause only extends to theatres, a 
form of legislation which Parliament 
has thought proper to apply already in 
many cases. The question which your 
Lordships will have to consider is 
whether, looking at it broadly and as 
awhole, the employment of children of 
tender years in places of public enter- 
tainment is calculated to secure or to 
injure their physical and mental well- 
being. I say this, because it must be 
remembered that this is a general enact- 
ment. Itdoesnot deal with one particular 
kind of plaze of entertainment. It 
deals with all, and the question must be 
looked at as it will affect children of 
tender years who may be found there. 
It is no answer to the arguments used 
in support of such a prohibition to sa 

that there may be a class of public 
entertainments, even if that could be 
established, in which children can be 
suitably employed, for your Lordships 
must look at the matter as a whole, and 
consider whut is the result of children of 
tender age being employed in places of 
public entertainment throughout the 
country. My Lords, it has been said 
that there are many theatres where 
children are well cared for, and guarded 
from anything that is likely to ‘hurt 
them; buat even if. that be so, ‘in con- 
sidering this clause you must, consider 


not what might be established as regards’ 


& particular theatre, but you must con,’ 
sider the case with ycit's ot plas of 
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observe that many children would be 
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public entertainment (which are of much 
‘wider extent throughout the country than 
theatres) as a whole; and I cannot help 
thinking that if the matter be thus 
regarded it will be found there is not 
that security for the well-being of chil- 
dren of tender years when so employed 
which we should all desire should be 
extended to them, though no doubt there 
are places of public entertainment 
throughout different parts of the country, 
and the Metropolis, too, where I imagine 
they would be carefully guarded and 
shielded from harm. Uf course, the 
line as to age must be drawn some- 
where ; we are not dealing simply with 
children on the verge of 10, the provi- 
sion is equally applicable to all children 
of tender years. In the case of acro- 
batic performances and performances of 
that description, children of tender age 
ought not to be allowed so to perform. 
But, my Lords, is that the only case in 
which we can feel justified in saying 
that‘in places of public entertainment in 
this country children of tender years 
require the protection which this provi- 
sion seeks to extend to them? I am 
told that in many cases they are detained 
in the theatres to a very late hour at 
night ; that sometimes for weeks durin 

the time of rehearsals they will fin 

their way home at 2 o’clock in the 
morning; aud when we consider that 
this may be applicable to children, five, 
six, and seven years of age, I cannot 
help thinking that we have no sufficient 
security to justify us in saying that at 
all times, and in all cases, the well-being 
of the children is cared for. I, there- 
fore, make answer to those who allege 
that in particular instances the children 
would not be injured that we must deal 
with the matter as a whole, and that it 
is incumbent upon those who seek to 
make objection to show, dealing with 
these places of public entertainment as 
a whole, that children of tender years 
should be allowed to be employed there. 


‘My Lords, it may be urged against this 


provision by some that, so far from the 
children suffering from such employ- 
ment, they rather enjoy taking part in 
ormances. I will only 


delighted to stay up night after night 


‘entertaining themselves in a way which 


would be injutious to their hi s and 
for'a moment. “I think what the 
2M2 
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dren themselves would like or enjoy 
cannot be made a test for a moment. 
Then it is said that the provision will 
preventchildren from earning money,and 
that it is hard to prevent them earning 
money which adds to their material com- 
fort and to the well-being of themselves 
and of the households in which they lived. 
That, my Lords, is an objection which 
strikes at the root of all this legislation. 
It is as true with regard to factory and 
agricultural employment, and in other 
cases where there is prohibition, as it is 
to this particular case, and Icannot think 
that is an argument which ought to be 
yielded to. Then, my Lords, it is argued 
that actors themselves will suffer as 
regards succes in their profession from 
such a prohibition. I fail to see the 
evidence that it is essential to success 
in the theatrical profession that a child 
should begin to learn it before attainin 

10 years of age. I have never hea 

or read of any evidence in support of 
that argument, or showing that that is 
likely to be the case. I believe that in 
France, where the dramatic art is sup- 
posed to stand at least on a level with 
its position in this country, the employ- 
ment of children in it does not exist to 
any such extent as with us, and I do 
not know that it is at all essential 
for children under 10. Cases have 
been cited where actors and actresses 
began at a very early age; but instances 
to thecontrary have also beencited where 
they did not commence at a tender age. 
Therefore, it is no more proof that some 
actors and actresses who have been 
successful have succeeded because they 
began their work on the stage before 
they were 10 years of age than that 
others have been successful because they 
began their work there at a later period. 
My Lords, I do not myself lay any 
great stress upon the moral effect upon 
the children. I cannot regard the 
danger to morals as at all greater 
between the ages of 8 and 10 than it is 
between 10 and 12. I think the danger 
to morals would be just as great at the 
one geet as at the other, and that it 
would be rather a weak argument to 
make a distinction in that respect. But 
I do lay stress upon this—that the deli- 
cate organization and nervous sensibility 
of children of tender years cannot safely 
be subjected to the unnatural conditions 
which a theatrical training imposes on 
them, the effects of which may not 
Lord Horsechell 


{LORDS} 








develop themselves at the time, but 
which may do great harm in after years, 
These effects may not be immediately 
visible, but they will not fail to show 
themselves in later life. My Lords, 
these are the reasons why, as far as [ 
am concerned, I should propose. to 
adhere to the conclusion at which the 
House of Commons has arrived, which 
has been twice affirmed by the same 
majority of 49. My Lords, I have now 
dealt with the main provisions of the 
Bill, and I need only detain you with a 
word or two on the Amendments 
adopted in the other House, with which 
I ons hope that your Lordships will 
agree, one of which is of great import- 
ance. It gives power to the Court to 
deprive of the guardianship of his 
children any parent who has been acces- 
sory to their ill-treatment under the 
earlier provisions of the Bill. I think, 
my Lords, that is likely to prove an 
extremely useful aby taesped and it seems 
to me an eminently just one. A parent 
who thus treats a child shows himself or 
herself to be unfit for guardianship, 
and it is in the public interest that the 
child should be removed from such a 
parent. I do not think your Lordships 
will consider that is an improper inter- 
ference with the parental right. Your 
Lordships will see that the Bill carefully 
reserves intact the power which rests in 
a parent or guardian to administer 
punishment to a child. In that respect 
the law is not interfered with by this 
Bill. There is one other important pro- 
vision, and that is for powe:: to take the 
evidence of children of tender years, 
although not given on oath, if it is cor- 
roborated by other testimony. Their 
evidence would not be sufficient alone 
to secure a conviction. This provision 
had been found to work extremely well 
in an Act of a different character relat- 
ing to offences against children, passed 
three or four years ago. Your Lord- 
ships will understand that in many 
cases, unless the evidence of the children 
themselves is to be received, although 
they may not know the nature of an 
oath, the offender, often a very grievous 
offender, would escape punishment. 
My Lords, I earnestly hope the House 


will give its favourable consideration to, 
this Bill, because I believe it will, 


diminish the area of child-suffering, bing 
within the reach of justice many a cru 
torturer of defenceless children, and 
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confer iness on many a life beyond 
what. w otherwise be attainable. I 
— move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Lord Herschel.) 


Tue Eanuor DUNRAVEN: I entirely 
agree with every word the noble and 
learned Lord has said. No one can feel 
more strongly than myself the baseness 
of parents, or other persons, who would 
be guilty of offences uf this character, 
such as we constantly meet with, for the 
sake of pecuniary advantage to them- 
selves; and nobody can reprobate more 
strongly than I do those parents, unfor- 
tunately too numerous, who prefer 
living in idleness on their children’s 
earnings to exerting themselves for 
the maintenance of their children. 
But the Bill confers large powers on the 
police and on magistrates, which, before 
it becomes law, ought to be carefully 
scrutinized by noble Lords who possess 
higher authority on legal matters than 
I can pretend to. A. great deal may 
turp, for instance, on the legal meaning 
of the word ‘‘ neglect.” Ido not know 
what its exact legal meaning may be, 
but if it is the same as its ordinary 
meaning, there can be no doubt that 
the powers conferred on the Executive 
by this Bill might be very grossly 
abused. However, my Lords, what I 
wish principally to speak about is Sub- 
section 3 of the second clause, which 
prohibits children under 10 years of age 
from being allowed to do various things. 
I do not propose to enter now at any 
length upon the question of the appli- 
cation of that sub-section generally to 
theatres and similar places of entertain- 
ment.. That, as the noble and learned 
Lord has said, is a matter for Committee. 
lam not in a position to go into the 
matter at all to-night, because I did not 
anticipate having an opportunity to say 
anything at all on the subject until the 
Bill came before Committee. But I 
object to the prohibition against the 
employment of children at theatres on 
two grounds—first, because it is not a 
question which should be dealt with in 
a Bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
children.. There is not a particle of 
evidence that there has ever been any 
cruelty inflicted on children employed in 
theatres. It is another question alto- 
gether whether children should be al- 
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lowed to be employed in that way; but 
if there is to be any legislative interter- 
ence, it ought to be in the form of an 
amendment to the Factory Acts, or some 
legislation of that en aaa ex we 
impress very strongly u our - 
ships that to deal ith that saniher by 
a side issue in a Bill for ting 
cruelty to children, would be daiig gross 
injustice, and that a prohibition of this 
kind involves gross calumny on those 
who employ these children. It should 
not be introduced into a Bill of this 
kind ; and whatever may be the opinion 
entertained as to the desirability or not 
of so employing children, I trust the 
matter will not be dealt with in this 
Bill. Next, my Lords, I object to the 
noble and learned Lord’s statement that 
although in some theatres the children 
are well cared for it is not so in others. 
The noble and learned Lord has not 
produced a shred of fact in support of 
this allegation; and in the absence of 
evidence we are entitled to assume that 
no such theatres exist. I am strongly 
of opinion that if children are prevented 
from Playing in theatres hardship and 
injustice will be inflicted, alike upon the 
children who play and upon their 
parents and friends. If I had known 
that I should have the opportunity of 
dealing with this subject to-night, I 
should have been prepared to place before 
the House overwhelming proof that these 
children were enormously benefited, both 
morally and physically, by the training” 
which they receive. It is very —_ to 
see why they must be greatly benefited 
by such employment; because, putting 
it on the lowest ground of all, it must be 
admitted that where a child is worth a 
considerable sum at a theatre the parents 
will take more pains to keep the child 
in health and strength. And the parents 
are, of course, better enabled to dothat, so 
that the children are clearly in every 
way benefited by being employed at 
theatres. Now, my Lords, it has been 
stated that their morals are affected by 
such employment. I will not discuss 
the question whether the theatrical pro- 
fession is more or less moral than others. 
Probably they are all much about the 
same. But I am sure that the danger 
of demoralization is less in the case of a 
person entering the profession at an 
early age than in the case of those who 
begin their theatrical career later in life. 
If there is immorality, I believe it will 
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be found rather among those who adopt 
the stage more on account of their 
physical attractions than from any 
theatrical instincts. When the Bili is 
eonsidered in Committee I will move an 
Amendment on that sub-section, which 
will have the effect of excepting places 
lieénsed for public entertainments. 

‘fue Eant or MAR: My Lords, I 
think this Bill is, on the whole, an ex- 
cellent measure. I think we are indebted 
for its introduction to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children—one 
of the most admirable institutions of the 
day. But if your Lordships retain the 
clause preventing children under 10 
from being employed in pantomimes 
and other children’s plays, such as Alice 
in Wonderland, instead of being a pre- 
vention of cruelty to children it will 
proniote a certain amount of misery, if 
not actual cruelty, to the little ones. I 
think that the limit of age might well 
be not under seven ; and I should recom- 
mend that the children should in all cases 
be subject to regular supervision and 
medical inspection, to see if they were 
physically fit for the duties and were not 
overstrained in any way. Children so 


employed are generally the children of 
very poor but respectable parents; and 
supposing the parents are respectable, it 
seems to me oppressive that you should 
8 _ and say they shall not allow their 


te 

children to. be so employed. But even 
supposing the children belong to vicious 
and degraded parents, that is all the 
more reason for their being allowed to 
be so employed always under proper 
supervision. These children are em- 
ployed in the pantomimes, which 
generally take place in the winter 
months, when the times are hard. work 
scarce, and the days shortand dark. lf 
the children are then engaged in the 
theatres they at least have the advantage 
of being well cared for, in a well-warmed 
and well-lighted place, where I under- 
stand they get excellent schooling anda 
good meal; they would have healthy 
exercise, and would be made more fit for 
their books, becides acquiring habits of 
discipline, obedience, and regularity, 
. which would all tend to make them 
grow up more decent and respectable 
members of society. Besides that, what 
they earned, though small in amount, 
would in mapy cases be a considerable 
addition to the means of a poor family. 
If not playing in the pantomimes. many 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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of the children would be spending their 
lives in squalid garrets and gutters, if 
not even leading vicious lives as street 
beggars or juvenilethieves. I certainly 
give my support to this Bill, providing 


your Lordships cut out or amend sub~ 


stantially this prohibitory clause. 
*Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, I think 
the noble and learned Lord hardly went 
far enough in saying that children 
uire as much protection as animals; 
I think they require a great deal more 
protection than animals. A man cannot 
be cruel to his horse without loss to 
himself, whereas he might gain by 
cruelty towards his children, particularly 
if ending in death. Therefore, the 
ap penalty in such cases should 
e greater. As regards persons inter- 
ested pecuniarily on a child’s death, 
such cases are of a totally different kind 
and of much greater importance, and 
should not be treated with merely 
higher penalties of the same kind. My 
Lords, there is one very good point in 
this Bill, and that is that it inflicts a 
penalty in cases of children begging 
upon those who send out the children. 
At this moment there is an Act which 
makes it penal for children to be found 
begging in the streets, and they are 
sent to what is absurdly called a penal 
school. Children begging in the streets 
are not the guilty parties, and the way 
to put a stop to the practice is to 
punish those who are guilty. With 
regard to employing children under 
10 in theatres, the noble and learned 
Lord rather weakened thw first clause 
by specifying only injury to health, and 
excluding all reference to moral injury 
He said he did not see greater moral 
danger to children between the ages 
of 10 and 12 than to those between 8 
and 10. I think, my Lords, the moral 
foundation of a child’s character is laid 
at an early age. I think the noble and 
learned Lord would do well to intro- 
duce the word ‘ moral” into the clause 
There may be no physical cruelty, 
though great moral injury is done, 
according to the testimony of persons 
most competent to give an cpinion upon 
the subject. But, after all, in regard 
to physical cruelty, it may not be cruelty 
in the sense of torture, but injury by 
premature employment. Premature em- 
ployment is cruelty, and therefore the 
question is whether the employment of 
children under 10 in theatres is not 
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premature employment, and therefore 
cruelty. It has been ‘on that ground 
that the law has interfered in other 
employments, such as agriculture and 
factories, and therefore there is nothin 
new in its application to theatres. 
would also beg to call the noble and 
learned Lord’s attention to the last 
clause seinen ve Be which it is 
proposed that children of vicious parents 
should be charged on any ae by 
order of the Court. By this, relations 
are made responsible for the mainten- 
ance of uny neglected children; and it 
would become dangerous to be related 
to a vicious parent. It would be diffi- 
cult to squeeze money out of them. I 
consider the Bill, with such amendment, 
@ most valuable one, and therefore I 
support its Second Reading. ° 

ne Eart or ABERDEEN: M 
Lords, there is one observation whic 
fell from the noble Earl opposite which 
I cannot allow to pass without protest. 
In referring to the prohibition against 
the employment of young children in 
theatres, he remarked that such a pro- 
vision would be a calumny or a slur 
upon theatrical managers. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: I think 
the noble Earl misunderstood me. What 
I said was that such a matter could 
hardly be made the subject of a clause 
in a Bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
children—that it would be a calumny to 
charge with cruelty those who so em- 
ployed them. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: At all 
events, the word ‘calumny’ was used. 
I do not know that it is any reason why 
there should be no legislation on this 
subject, that it may be said a question 
of calumny is introduced. The noble 
Earl also indicated that in Committee 
he would explain why, in his opinion, 
the employment of young children in 
theatres was beneficial to them, not only 
physically but morally. I am sorry the 
noble Earl has not given some informa- 
tion on that point in his speech, beause 
what I have heard hitherto has been 
rather in the opposite direction. With- 
out bringing any charge of immorality 
against the stage, many people hold, to 
use a common figure of speech, that the 
surface of the stage is a slippery sur- 
face. In their view, therefore—apart 
from other reasons—some limit ought to 
be placed upon the employment of 
young children. It is, however, in no 
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way intended to cast. a reflection upon» 


the theatrical profession. I hearti 
support the Second Reading of the Bill. | 
“Toe Arcusisnor or CANTER+: 
BURY: My Lords, I am grateful that 
this clause as to the employment of . 
children is in the Bill. There is cruelty 
and cruelty. A system that permits the 
ture and exhausting employment 
of children of tender years might well be 
a system in which there was cruelty, 
although no case of personal cruelty 
could be substantiated or is even alleged 
in connection with it, we should rejoice 
that no such case can be discovered by 
most careful inquiries.' I am glad that 
the question of morality has not been 
introduced. It was not necessary to 
introduce it in order to achieve the 
ends of the promoters of the Bill. The 
ground which they take up, and which 
suffices in itself, is that children should 
not be put prematurely to exhausting 
work. There is no reason why the ques- 
tion of morality should be forced into 
this; and I earnestly hope that nothing 


' which passes now will have the effect of 


introducing a question which may bring 
out a great deal that is painful without 
doing any good. The clause relating to 
children is a most necessary one, and 
when I have seen the Amendment which 
is to be proposed to it, I shall give 
further reasons for supporting it. 

*Taz Eart or MEATH: My Lords, 
I think it is very satisfactory that a 
measure such as this should have passed 
so rapidly through the other House, anc 
apparently in this House, at all evente 
as far as the principle of it is concerned 
Forty years ago it would have been im 

ible to p such a Bill in ons 
sik. I thi if we owe this change 
in public opinion to any man, your 
Lordships will agree that we owe it to 
the efforts of the late Lord Shaftesbury, 
who, by his influence, his energy, and 
the activity with which he threw him- 
self into the cause of the poor and the 
helpless, enabled us to do that which we 
should never otherwise have been. able 
todo. To his efforts we must ascribe 
the change of spirit which has made the 
rapid passage of this Bill possible. I 
am thankful that all those who have 
spoken in support of the Bill have 
abstained from referring to the moral 
side of the question. It would be most 
unfortunate if any expression should 
be used which could, in the smallest 
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degree, offend the dramatic pro- 
fession. There is no doubt that the 
theatre at this date is very differentfrom 
what it used to be, and I should be 
very sorry to hear any aspersion cast 
upon the morality of those connected 
with it. I think it as well to state 
here, as some appear to be under the 
impression that those who started this 
Bill have in some way aspersed the 
theatrical profession, that the evidence 
of Board School teachers shows that the 
education of children employed. in 
theatres practically ceases concurrently 
with their being engaged. I will read 
a letter from a lady whose name I need 
not mention, who has taken a leading 
part in this matter. She says— 

“1 do not charge the managers of theatres 
with treating the children with what is ordi- 
narily called cruelty; it is simply a misrepre- 
sentation to pretend that I do so; but that such 


early employment is highly injurious to the 
children I think is beyond all doubt.” 


The noble Earl opposite, who stated that 
he was going to move an Amendment 
when this Bill comes into Committee, 
found fault with the noble and learned 
Lord who brought forward the Bill 
because he did not produce evidence. I 
would, ip reply, point out that the noble 
Earl himself did not bring forward any 
evidence upon his side of the question. 
Board School teachers, I think your 
Lordships will allow, are perhaps the 
most competent persons to give an 
opinion whether these children are being 
properly educated or not. I am aware 
that the managers of many theatres 
have done their best to establish excel- 
lent schools for the children, but the 
question remains, ‘Can the children 
profit by them?” It M@olvesitself into 
a matter of physical strength. Can 
children who are kept up till 2, 3, or 
perhspe 4in the morning, possibly be 
eapable of doing their lessons after- 


wards? I am perfectly certain my own 
children would not be able to do it, and 
if so I may, I think, argue that these 
children of poor people, allowed to keep 
these late hours at night and early hours 
ofthe morning, would not be able to 
work next day as they ought to doin the 


advance of their education. Evidence 
has also been taken in the matter by 
another class of persons who are also 
very competent to give an opinion, I 
mean the School Board officers, whose 
duty it is to bring the children into the 


The Earl of Mecth 
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schools, and who are well acquainted 


with the circumstances of the parents 


who place their children in the theatres ; 
and they state that, as a matter of fact, 
in nine cases out of ten one or other of 
the parents is in the habit of drinking. 
They assert that these children are not 
simply sent to the theatres because their 
arents are poor or unable to earn a 
ivelihood themselves, but because the 
parents desire to live upon the wages 
earned by their children, doing no- 
thing themselves. Another fact which 
cannot be controverted is that some 
of the children after they leave the 
theatres have to go long distances. 
Some of the children live far 
from the theatres, and returning home 
by train at 2 or 3 in the morning 
they often’ can hardly hold their heads 
up.from exhaustion. Some of them 
have been known to say that they were 
dreadfully frightened at having to go 
through the streets so late at night; and 
that they could not run home quickly, they 
were too tired. My Lords, if our own 
children are tired after being up late at 
night, and unable to do their work next 
day, or enjoy themselves, is it not likely 
that children who are badly fed, and 
have uot the vitality of the upper and 
middle classes, should suffer to a much 
greater extent? The two grounds on 
which I base my support of the clause 
under discussion are those.of education 
and health, and I think I have shown 
your Lordships that, at all events as re- 
gards health, there can be no question 
that the children suffer. Then how is 
it as regards education? We have 
heard what the evidence is that is given 
in this matter by the School Board 
officers. We also know that in 1887 
the Chairman of the School Board 
stated there were 25,000 children 
who had escaped through the meshes of 
the educational net, and evaded the 
schools; and I think we may fairly say 
that the children who are employed at 
places of public entertainment in some 
measure go to make up that number of 
25,000. We all know that as education 
increases so crime diminishes. We 
know that in 1869 there were 11,000 
children committed; in 1856 there 
were only 5,000 committed. We may, 
therefore, feel confident that the more 
we can educate the children in our 
Board Schools, especially if we get, as 
I hope we shall get, a system of physi- 
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cal education thoroughly established, 
the more the children will improve both 
morally and physically. 

*Lorp FITZGERALD : My Lords, I 
have only a few remarks to make with 
regard to the severity of sonie of the 
punishments which it would be ible 
to impose according to the Bill in its 
present form. I entirely approve of the 
principle of the Bill, but I think certain 
safeguards should be introduced in Com- 
mittee. With regard to the first part 
of the Bill as to so neglecting a child 
as to injure its health, the party con- 
victed will be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and will be subject to imprisonment not 
exceeding two years and a fine of £100. 
Imprisonment for two years is a 
very serious thing indeed. I have 
heard from an experienced person 
that he had never known a man 
to emerge from that imprisonment (if 
carried out on the separate system ) other- 
wise than shattered bothin bodyand mind. 
If the offence is that of conspiracy for 
the purpose of obtaining some pecuniary 
benefit, it is a defect in this Bill that 
the only additional punishment is an 
additional fine to the extent of £100. 
Your Lordships will find that a power is 
given to Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion to sentence summarily to three 
months’ imprisonment with herd labour 
and a fine of £50—this is contrary to 
the spirit of English law. Again, 
you will find that any constable may 
arrest, or take into custody without 
&@ warract, any person who, in his 
view, has committed an offence under 
this Act. That might be applied to 
managers of theatres, where children ap- 
parently within the limit were employed. 
A constable would be authorized to take 
the manager into custody, and he would 
be taken before a Magistrate. Section 4, 
again, is very important, and though I 
do not object to its principle, I think it 
would require to be amended and greatly 
safeguarded. Suppose a person is com- 
mitted for an alleged offence, under 
this Act any person is authorized to 
immediately bring the case before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and 
though there has been no conviction, 
yet if the Court is satisfied it is 
qualified to act in the matter, and may 
order the child to be taken out of the 
custody of the father and committed to 
the charge of a stranger. ‘That sec- 
tion may be very good in principle, but 
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it does require to be very much revised. 
Another point is that, upon information, 
a seatch warrant may be issued and any 
house broken into at night in order to 
see whether any offence against the Act 
is being committed there. I entirely 
ai the broad principle of this Bill, 
ut I think objection might ly 
be raised upon various points in - 
mittee. 

Lorv CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH : 
My Lords, I only wish to say one ortwo 
words in support of what has fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord who 
has just sat down with oe i to Clause 
4 as to taking away, in the first place, 
from a parent the custody of « child. 
In the second place, that child may be 
handed over to the guardianship of a 
perfect stranger, and not only to a rela- 
tion of the child. There is no provision 
made for any eontrol whatever over 
what happens to that child when once 
it is taken from its parents and handed 
over to a perfectstranger. There should, I 
think, also be provision made for giving a 
greater locus standi to the relations of a 
child in bringing the matter into Court 
under that portion of the clause which 
says that the Court may vary or revoke 
an order, The press person to have 
the custody of the child may be 
absent or away at the time the matter 
is brought before the Court in the first 
instance, and it might be very difficult 
then to get the proper person appointed. 
I hope, therefore, in going er 
Committee such safeguards as may 
necessary will be added to the measure. 

Lory HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
have only to thank noble Lords who 
have suggested Amendments. I quite 
agree with the criticism of the noble 
Lord opposite on theclause which refers 
to the handing over of a child to the 
guardianship of another person. I will 
endeavour to make the matter plain in 
Committee. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I only 
desire to say a few words. I cannot 
help thinking that some sort of arrange- 
ment might be made whereby the gene- 
rality of the provisions which have been 
so much debated might be limited in 
some way by enabling a competent 
authority to give a license to parents for 
the employment of their children, and 
to entrust the persons employing them 
with their care, in exceptional circum- 
stances. Some arrangement of this kind, 
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I'think, might reconcile opposite views 


the subject. With angerd to the 
se which makes ita higher offence, 
punishable with a heavier penalty, if the 
person committing the offence was sup- 
to be influenced by any pecuniary 
interest in a child’s death, I am of 
epinion that the section either goes too 
far or not far enough. In the one case 
the offence might be murder, and ought 
to be treated as such; but, on the other 
hand, it might be an accidental cireum- 
stance unconnected with cruelty, and io 
that casetheclause goes too far. It comes 
to this—that if you have a suspicion of 
foul play not sufficient to justify you in 
treating it as an offence, you shall treat 
it as though that offence had been com- 
mitted although you have no proof. It 
seems to me that you would be adminis- 
tering the law on false principles, and 
that the clause ought to receive careful 
attention. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think we are all agreed that the Bill 
ought to be read a second time. I 
should like to say that I should rather 
— the compromise suggested by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
I am not au admirer of too much inter- 
ference between employers and em- 
ployed, or between parents and children. 
On the other hand, I have always been 
a great admirer of theatres, particularly 
in later days. I believe that theatrical 
representations may be made of very 

¢ use in elevating the taste and 
improving the morals of those who visit 
them. But, my Lords, I think too much 
is done towards making a tabula rasa by 
the Bill before us. The truth is that 
every single argument used by the noble 
Earl against the provisions which pro- 
hibit the employment of children in 
theatres is applicable, though in a much 
stronger degree, to principles which, 
rightly or wrongly, Parliament bas 
adopted in the past. The same objec- 
tions were raised when the employment 
of children in factories, agriculture, 
mines, and other industries was pro- 
hibited. It was then plausibly argued 
that the prohibition would injure the 
employer and the employed. I do not 
believe that a young person becomes 
a better actor because he was employed 
before the age of 10 years. The evi- 
dence is all the other way. What I feel 
is that, having committed ourselves to 
the principle of restricting juvenile 

The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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labour, and after that — has been 
universally adopted by public opinion: 
as a proper restriction, it is too late: to: 
say we will make a concession and 
legalize the employment of those very. 
young children in theatres. With: 
regard to the question of cruelty, I will; 
go so far as to say that if any of. your’ 
Lordships sent your children out night 
after night in all weathers into the 
heated atmosphere of a theatre to take 
part in a performance which must be 
exciting to them, after which they would: 
have to find their way home, or even if 
they were kept up night after night in 
their own comfortable drawing rooms 
till 11 or 12 o’clock, that would be very 
great cruelty to them, and still greater 
must be the cruelty in the case of these 
poor children. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, and 
referred to the Standing Committee for 
Bills relating to Law, &c. 


RESERVE OF HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 
QUESTIONS— OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv SANDHURST: My Lords, I 
rise to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they can give a clear definition 
of the term ‘‘ emergency,” under which 
registered horses may be requisitioned 
for Government service? Ovnsiderable 
doubt exists as tu the circumstances 
under which these horses could be called 
out—whether only in time of anticipated 
invasion, or whenever the Reserves were 
called out, or on the occasion of any 
small war in a remote part of the 
Empire; and it would, I think, give 
general satisfaction if the Government 
could say whether the scheme had been 
generally successful. 

*[ux UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) : 
My Lords, I can hardly undertake 
to give a general definition of the 
term ‘‘emergency,”, but I hope 
to be able to give such a definition 
as will satisfy those gentlemen who, 
I have no doubt, have interested the 
noble Lord in this subject. Before 
doing so, I will give the noble Lord the 
information he asks for. Your Lord- 
ships may remember that in the autumn 
of 1887 I intimated that the Govern- 
ment proposed to invite owners of horses 
to register them for military purposes, 
and 1 had the temerity to pon that 
as volunteering had proved so successful 
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forsoldiers I saw no reason why it should 
not. be .as successful for horses. .The 
event has justified my prophesy. Last 
year we obtained Treasury sanction for 
7,000 horses, and this year we have 
obtained Treasury sanction for a further 
7,000. That first number of 7,000 had 
been examined and passed by the Deputy 
Inspectors of Remounts, and had 
registered, and of the second 7,000 we 
have now examined and passed 2,400, so 
that we have now 9,500 horses com- 
pletely registered. Of the first 7,000, 
6,000 were draught and 1,000 ridin 
horses. It is, I suppose, with. speci 
reference to the riding horses that the 
noble Lord puts the question to me. 
The large majority of the owners of 
these horses came forward again this 
year to register. It is obvious that the 
amount of the fee can be no object to 
them, and that they come forward 
urely from patriotic motives to assist 

er Majesty’s Government. In addition 
to the horses already mentioned, 500 
hunters, belonging to masters of 
hounds, have been registered. Although 
out of those previously mentioned 
nearly the necessary proportion of 
riding horses could be obtained, the 
Government are exceedingly anxious 
to obtain the further co-operation of 
masters of hounds, so that they may, if 
possible, be able to rely on horses of 
the class of hunt-servants’ horses. Out 
of 300 masters of hounds who have been 
sone to 100 answers have been 
obtained, of which over 60 are favour- 
able. Obviously as I have said the fees 
are too small to be of any importance to 
those gentlemen, who have registered 
from purely patriotic motives. Many 
who have not registered have very 
reasonably pointed out that the term 
“ emergency” is very indefinite, and 
have asked the Government to state how 
they propose to construe it. With a 
view to meet that most reasonable re- 
quest I have consulted with the Quarter- 
master General, and we propose to con- 
strue the term in the following way :— 
‘“‘ Emergency” will be interpreted as an 
occasion when— 

‘*The Reserves are called out?for‘permanent 
service by proclamation of Her Majesty ‘in 
Council, the occasion being first communicated 
to Parliament, if Parliament be then sitting, or 
declared in Council and notified by proclama- 
tion if Parliament be not then sitting.” 


This the Government hope will meet 
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the objections which. have been raised, 


That there may be no misunderstandi 
in! the fature. owing to changes .of 
Government or high officials, I Propose 
to put a footnote on the form of agree- 
ment for registering horses, setting. out 
the definition of the term ‘‘ emergency ” 
which I have just read. Your Lordships 
will, however, clearly understand thatit 
is confined and applicable only to the 
registration of horses and obtains its 
binding effect from the voluntary accept- 
ance of the definition by the parties to 
the agreement. It does not profess to 
nor could it define the term ‘‘ emergency” 
as employed in the Militia, Reserve, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteer Acts. The 
definition of the term there must remain 
with Her Majesty in Council, but as far 
as the registration of horses is concerned 
we are prepared to put that on the forms 
of agreement. The Government hope 
that will meet the views of owners of 
horses and masters of hounds, and that 
we shall obtain an increased number of 
horses from them. 

Tur Eantor KIMBERLEY: Probably 
the noble Lord remembers that the last 
time the Reserves were called out wasin 
1883, when there was a fear of war, and 
it was for the purpose of service in 
India. I do not know whether the 
noble Lord’s definition applies to India. 
At that time 25,000 of the Reserves 
were called out. 

*Lorpv HARRIS: We are at present 
in the position that we were s 
in obtaining horses last year, without 
any condition of emergency. We have 
also, as I have explained, obtained: this 
year a second 7,000 horses, and we hope 
that this definition will satisfy the 
owners. 


TRANSPORT FOR AUXILIARY FORCES. 

*Lorpv TRURO: My Lords, I had 
given notice to call attention to recent 
War Office Circulars relating to trans- 
port for the Auxiliary Forces, and to 
ask a question. I came prepared to- 
night to put that question, but I believe 
I am right in saying that there will be 
no objection to their being given, and 
I will therefore simply move if I am 
not out of order that those Circulars be 
laid upon the Table. 

*Lorp HARRIS: I am afraid I must 
ask the noble Lord to point out what 
the circumstances are to which he 
alludes. I suggest that the noble Lord 
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should give notice of Motion for to- 
morrow for these particular Papers. I 
shall then know what are the oe he 
wishes to refer to. At present I do not 
know. 

*Lorp TRURO: One Paper is dated 
last year 1888,and there is a subsequent 
one dated the 22nd March, 1889. 

*Lorp HARRIS: I must ask the noble 
Lord to give notice that he will move 
for those Papers to-morrow. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL 
(No. 126.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order. 


*I nz Eantor MILLTOWN: My Lords, 
on the Second Reading of this Bill, your 
Lordships may remember that the Duke 
of Richmond pointed out that this Bill 
for establishing a Board of Agriculture, 
a Bill from which we all hope that so 
much will be done for agriculture does 
not extend to that portion of the United 
Kingdom which is almost wholly de- 
voted to agriculture—I mean Ireland. 
I therefore put an Amendment on the 
Paper, with a view to seeing what was 
the reason why the Bill does not extend 
to Ireland. There is nothing in the Bill 
itself to show that it does not extend to 
Ireland except its title. The term ‘‘Great 
Britain” is frequently and most impro- 
ed used to express the whole of the 

nited Kingdom. I am not quite sure 
whether the framers of this Bill did so 
intend it or not; but, except for the 
title, there is absolutely nothing in the 
Bill to show that it does not extend to 
Ireland. If it does not extend to Ireland, 
there certainly should be a clause to 
that effect; for I beg to say that all 
measures passed by the Imperial Par- 
liament, where the context does not 
exclude any portion of the United King- 
dom, and where there is no clause so 
excluding, it does extend to the whole 
Kingdom. It has been pointed out 
that the pith of this Bill is in the 
first sub-section of the second clause— 
that there shall be transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture the powers and 
duties of the Privy Council under certain 
Acts. Now, my Lords, every one of 
those Acts does extend to Ireland. 
Those powers conferred on the Privy 
Oouncil are vested in Ireland on 


the Lord Lieutenant, acting by the 
advice of the Privy Council in Ireland. 


Lord Harris 


{LORDS} 





If it is desired to tranfer the 
exercised by the Privy Coansil: ts! te 
Ministry of Agriculture, and if any 
benefit is to be derived from this cha 

let Ireland have her share of it. The 
powers of the Board of Trade, which 
was cited by the Prime Minister as a 
similar case, extend to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Then the third sub- 
section transfers the powers vested in the 
Commissioners of Works under the Sur- 
vey Act, an Imperial Act, to the new 

Ministry of Agriculture. Those powers 
were formerly transferred from the 
Secretary of State. It strikes me there 
is an anomaly there, and one which 
would be got rid of if this Bill were 
made to extend to Ireland. Again, the 
Department of Forestry was to form 
part of the duties of the new Minister. 
This Department was of enormous im- 
portance to Ireland, where thousands of 
acres of laod nuw lying waste might 
be utilised to the great benefit of the 
country by planting. In no part of 
Europe did trees grow better than in 
Ireland, which not very long ago was 
covered with magnificent forests, now 
rathle sy destroyed. I the: efore move, as 
an Amendment, to insert the words ‘‘ The 
Chief Secretary to Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland,’’ in order to extend to Ireland 
the operation of the Bill. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I confess 
I should have thought it was impossible 
to entertain any doubt as to this Act 
applying only to Great Britain and not 
to Ireland. In the first place, it refers to 
Her Majesty's Privy Council, not the 
Privy Council of Ireland, which would 
be described as the ‘Lord Lieuten- 
ant and Privy Council.” As it stands, 
therefore, the Act is clearly not intended 
to apply to Ireland. The difficulty of 
extending it to Ireland would be very 
considerable, and far more legislation 
would be needed than my noble Friend 
supposes: See what the position would 
become by putting in Ireland, for 
then the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, instead of being 
the Governing power, would become 
servants of the Board of Agriculture. I 
may mention also that there are very 
serious differences between the 
Authorities in England and Ireland. 
In the latter the Boards of Guardians act. 
The fact is that in Ireland they have 
the privilege of possessing model 
farms, supported to a great extent by 
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Government, which we are entirely 
without in this country. So that they 
are already agriculturally better pro- 
vided than England. I woulds to 
my noble Friend that he would be well- 
advised to wait before desiring to have 
this Bill extended to Ireland, to see 
whether it works well in this country. 
When he has seen the great efficacy of 
its performances here, will come the 
time for extending its operation as he 
desires. 

*Tuz Ear, or MILLTOWN: I shall 
be very glad that Great Britain and not 
Ireland should be the place where the 
experiment is to be madé for the first 
time, as it appears that it is only an 
experiment. We have had quite enough 
of experiments in land legislation in 
the Sister Isle. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : Then you 
withdraw the Amendment. 

*Tuz Eant or MILLTOWN: Yes, I 
withdraw it. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill reported without further amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order) ; further Amendments made ; and 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL. 
(No. 155.) 
WINDWARD ISLAND APPEAL COURTS 
BILL. (No. 156.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL. 
(No. 153.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment; and to be read 3 on Friday 
next. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL (No. 104.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order). 

*Lorp FITZGERALD said the object 


of this Bill was to change the pro-|P 


cedure in the County Courts in Ireland. 
It sought to alter the method of appeal- 
ing in equity cases. An appeal 
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from a County Oourt was not really 
an appeal, it was a rehearing when 
new facts and new documents might be 
sais before the Court. The right 
of ap in equity cases was proposed 
to eigenen ro the Justices ft donee. 
and there might be two appeals going 
on at the same time—namely, the re- 
hearing on the whole merits before the 
J ‘autre of a“ and at mes same time 
the appeal to the superior Courts on a 
question of law reserved. The Amend- 
ment gi seg was simply that the 
County Court Judges should have a 
discretion which they were to exercise 
like English County Oourt Judges. 
As the Bill stood, the County Court 
Judge should grant an appeal on a case 
stated to the Judges of the Superior 
Courts on any question of law, unless 
he should think such appeal frivolous 
and vexatious, the Amendment being 
to add the words ‘‘or unreasonable.” 
Those words had been taken from the 
English County Court Act, 30 and 31 
Vict. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 6, page 
2, line 29, to leave out ‘ or.”—(The 
Lord Fitsgerald.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I think I have 
some right to complain of the way in 
which this Bill has been treated. It 
came up from the other House on June 
2, but was not read a second time till 
July 10. It was then referred to the 
Standing Committee, yet it is not till 
now that this Amendment is proposed. 
I do not blame my noble ae | learned 
Friend, but the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, or the Judges themselves, 
might have made their views known if 
they desired such an Amendment. As 
to the Amendment itself, I am afraid my 
experience has been that there are 
Judges who think that any appeal from 
them is unreasonable. The words 
“‘ frivolous or vexatious ”’ in the Bill as 
it stands are surely comprehensive 
enough. 

On’ Question, ‘‘That the word pro- 
epcoby be left out stand part of the 

use,” their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 10; Not-Contents 14. 
It appearing that 30 Lords were not 
resent, the Chairman declared the 


question not decided. 





House resumed, and to be againin 


e 


Committee To-morrow. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT BILL (No. 111.) 
House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order): Bill re- 
ported without amendment; and to be 

read 3* To-morrow. 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock’ 


till to-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 22nd July, 1889. 





EAST INDIA (ASSAM COOLIES). 


Address for— 

‘¢ Copies of Government of India Despatch, 
dated the 22nd day of June 1889, with itsinclo- 
sures, including Reports by Mr. Tucker; and 
of Memorial of the Indian Association of Cal- 
cutta, dated the 12th day of April 1888 (in 
continuation of House of Lords’ Return, No, 
14, 5th March 1889).”—(Mr. Bradlaugh). 


PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION.) 


Lords Message [16th July] con- 
sidered. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee of Five 
Members be appointed to join with the Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Lords, as 
suitiontd in their Lordships’ Message of the 
16th day of this instant July, to consider and 
report under what circumstances, or upon what 
conditions, if any, Private Bills altering the 
terms of the Memorandum of Association of 
Companies, ought to be allowed to pass. 

Ordered, That Mr: Courtney, Mr. Bristowe, 
Mr. Haldane, Mr. Raikes, and Sir Horace 
Davey be Members of the Committee. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 

Ordered, That a M be sent to the 
Lords to acquaint their Lordships that. this 
House, having considered their Lordships’ 
Teens, has appointed a Select Committee of 
Five Members to join with the Committee 
a , by the House of Lords, as men- 

oned in their Lordships’ Message of Tuesday 
the 16th day of this instant July to consider 
and report under what circumstances, or upon 
what conditions, if any, Private Bills altering 
ain of the iemeren tani be Association 
of Companies, ought to be allowed to — 
(Sir Horace Davey). nor 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—_(~-— 


COMMUTATION OF PENSIONS. 
“Ma. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) ; 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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War whether he can now inform the 
House of his decision as to the future 
rates of the commutation of pensions 
to non-commiseioned officers and pri- 
vates ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE rog 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannopre, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I am sorry that I cannot 
give the hon. Gentleman the informa- 
tion for which he asks. There has 
been some delay in the matter owing 
to our having to wait for a Treas 
decision, which is, I believe, kept bac 
for a Report from the Pensions Commu- 
tation Board. I regret the delay, andI 
will do my best to give an early answer 
to the question. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
CONFERENCE, 

Me. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the programme agreed upon 
by the American delegates to the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference, and 
submitted by them on 8rd April to 
Mr. Blaine, was communicated by the 
United States Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government in the same form 
or with any modifications; and, if the 
latter, what were the modifications; 
whether the programme, as drawn up 
by the American , sone included the 
following subjects: signals by lights or 
by sound to indicate the courses of 
vessels at night and during fogs and 
thick weather, and steering and sailing 
rules ; regulations to determine the sea- 
worthiness of vessels ; uniform maximum 
load-line ; regulations as to the designa- 
tion and marking of vessels; saving of 
life and property from shipwreck at sea 
and by operations from shore; tests for 
sight and colour blindness; lanes for 
steamers on frequented routes, to prevent 
collision and to protect fishermen ; night 
signals for communicating information 
at sea ; warnings of approaching storms; 
reporting and removing dangerous 
wrecks; uniform method of exchanging 
information as to dangers to navigation, 
changes ia lights, buoys, &.; uniform 
system of colouring and «numbering: 
buoys; the establishment: of; a 


per- 
| manent International Maritime Commie, 


sion ; and, y berhee, the. final 

as agreed u ween. Her, 
Gormamint “cag the tien’ 
Government, comprises the whole 
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‘these subjects or only some of them; 


and, in the latter case, which subjects 
constitute the final programme ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The programme was communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government in the form 
submitted on April 3 and without modi- 
fications. The thirteen general divisions 
under which the programme is arranged 
comprise the subjects mentioned in the 
question. ' No final programme has as 
yet been agreed upon between the two 
Governments. 

Mz. CHANNING: Is an agreement 
likely to be arrived at at a reasonable 
time, so as to enable the Conference to 
be held this year? 

*Sizr J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have stated their views to 
the Government of the United States, 
but they have not received a reply. 
Therefore, it is impossible for me to 
answer the hon, Gentleman’s question, 
but there is no reason to believe that the 
Conference will not be held this year. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldham): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if his attention has been 
called to the fact that it has been con- 
templated by Mr. A. Egmont Hake, 
Chairman of the Free Trade in Capital 
League, to introduce into Great Britain 
and Ireland a system of people’s banks, 
based on that Shulze Delitzseh principle 
which has proved so beneficial to the 
working classes in Germany and Italy ; 
the intention being to make use of a 
new medium of exchange to be called 
Cash Credit Certificates; and that the 
Bank of England, which has been 
approached on the subject, has intimated 
its intention to raise no objection to the 
new medium of exchange; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, having 
regard to the great advantages these 
new people’s banks are expected to 
confer on the working classes of this 
country, will raise any objection to the 
use of the proposed Oash Credit Certifi- 
cates: if their tenor be ‘simply ‘‘The 
People’s Bank of + you a Cash 

it. of £ Med and if’ their circu- 
lation -be strictly limited to the locality 
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| Tur OHANCELLOR or tuz EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My attention had 
not been called to this subject until the 
hon. Member’s question was put down, 
and it is much too vast to. be dealt with 
offhand. The hon. Member’s question 
is not quite correct in its reference to 
the Bank of England. The Bank has 
not ‘intimated its intention to raise 
no objection’ to the issue of Cash 
Credit Certificates, but has simply said 
that, ‘“‘ while declining to commit itself”’ 
on the question, ‘it would not willingly 
lace considerations of its own interest 
in the way of any proposal which was 
clearly shown to be for the public 
advantage.” But, plainly, this is not 


merely a question between the pro- 
moters of the nt scheme and the 
Bank. It vitally affects our whole 


system of paper currency, and cannot 
be decided without the most careful 
examination of its bearing on the 
security of that system. 


CYPRUS. 


Coroner BRIDGEMAN (Bolton): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
5 what is the amount of the sum 

erived from the revenues of Oyprus 
which is applied to the payment of 
interest on the Turkish Loan of 1855, 
guaranteed by England and France, and 
for which Turkey is in default; and, if 
he can inform the House how the surplus 
of tha so-called Turkish Tribute has 
been applied, year by year, up to the 
present time ? 

Mz. GOSCHEN : Out of the Turkish 
Tribute annually payable by Cyprus, 
about £82,000 is stopped on its way to 
the Porte in order to make good the 
interest on the Turkish Guaranteed Loan 
of 1855, which is charged on the whole 
revenues of the Ottoman Empire. The 
difference between that sum and the 
total amount payable by Cyprus has 
been partly = in payment of the 
Synge and ‘Sutar ransoms, and the 
balance due to’ Turkey, amounting up 
to date to about £55,000, has te. 
or by oe Majesty’s Government 
or urpose of building up a sinkin 
fond’ ic ‘respedt of which the Purkish 
Government is in default: The Turkish 
Government’ are in default ‘as ‘to the 
» sinking fund of the loan of 1855; well 
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Mr. LEIGHTON (Shropshire, Oswes- 
try): Oan the right hon. Gentleman 
say when the Tribute was first applied 
to the payment of interest on the loan. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think it was in 
the year 1882. 


NAVAL DEFENCES. 

Sir EDWARD REED (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether, before the present Session 
closes, he will inform the House, by 
means of a printed Return, or otherwise, 
what progress has been made with the 
work authorized by the Naval Defence 
Act, and, more particularly, to what 
extent orders for new ships and machi- 
nery have been given; where they have 
been placed; and what have been the 
financial liabilities incurred ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): Under a clause in the 
Naval Defence Act a Return has to be 
given within a fixed period of the com- 
pletion of each contract made under the 
Act for hulls or machinery or guns. It 
is, however, not advisable to publish 
any such Return until all the vessels of a 

articular type for which tenders 
a been invited have been allocated 
to the different parties tendering. It 
may, however, interest the House to 
know what progress has already been 
made in the contemplated programme 
for the year 1889-90 under the Naval 
Defence Act. Fifty-two ships had to be 
commenced—20 in the dockyards, 32 in 
private yards. Arrangements for the 
20 in the dockyards have been so far 
advanced that 18 have already been 
commenced. Of the 382 for private 
yards 16 second-class cruisers out of 17 
have been actually placed, and the 
tenders for five first-class cruisers have 
been invited. We hope by the month 
of September to have placed the whole 
of the remainder. 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether there is any 
Local Authority in the Metropolis to 
act under the Muzzling Order issued by 
the Privy Council ; and, if not, whether 
the Commissioner of Police will carry it 
out on his own nsibility ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
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Matrnews, Birmingham, E.) : Unde* 
Section 41 of the Animals Diseases Acts 
1878, and Section 40 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, the London Oounty 
Council are the Local Authority in the 
Metropolis by whom and at whose ex- 

ense the Muzzling Order forme the 

rivy Council has to be executed and 
enforced. 

Mr. LAWSON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered the second 
part of the question. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The second part 
of the question is asked only in the 
event of there being no Local Authority, 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse): May I ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if heis able to state 
the area comprised under the Privy 
Council Order as to the muzzling of dogs, 
and if within that area the police have 
authority to capture or destroy stray 
dogs; and, whether it is contemplated 
to'issue a General Order for the whole 
country ? 

Mr. LAWSON: Under whose autho- 
rity are the police acting? 

*Tfue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster) : The Order of the Privy 
Council applies to the City of London 
and to the district of the Metropolitan 
Police. The police have power under the 
Order to seize and detain stray dogs; but 
the power to destroy (which is under the 
Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867, and not 
under the Order in Council) extends 
only to the County of London. It is 
not contemplated at present to issue @ 
General Order for the whole country. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS IN THE 
MOHILL UNION. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I b 
to ask the Solicitor General for Irelan 
whether he is aware that, although two 
tenants of Aughamore, County Leitrim, 
on the estate of Colonel Forbes, served 
notice to have a fair rent fixed, in Octo- 
ber 1887, only one of these cases has 
been listed for hearing at the forth- 
coming Commission Court at Mohill ; 
and, what is the reason for further 
postponing the hearing of the other 
tenant’s case, in which the rent is 
believed to be very excessive ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL For | 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzgn, University. 
of Dublin): The Land Commissioners ° 
report that there are 141 cases listed for 
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hearing from the Union of Mohill. 
These include all originating notices 
received at their office between Septem- 
ber 29 and October 26, 1887. The two 
originating notices in the case of the 
tenant Robert Notley, to which the 
Commissioners presume the hon Mem- 
ber refers, were not received until after 
the latter date, and could not, therefore, 
be listed. 


THE BELFAST NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I be 
to ask the Solicitor General for Irelan 
if he would state how many new teachers 
have been appointed in the National 
Schools of Belfast within the past five 
years; how many of these have been 
upil teachers in the Belfast Model 
hool; what was the cost to the State 
r child in average attendance in the 
elfast Model School for the year ending 
8let March, 1889, exclusive of result 
fees; what was the correspondin 
average amount in the other Nation 
Schools of Belfast; and, in which Parlia- 
mentary Division of Belfast is the Model 
School ? 
Mr. MADDEN: The National 
Education Commissioners report that the 


rticulars — by the hon. Mem- 
t 


r could not be given until the schools, 
most of which are at present closed for 
vacation, re-open; and until the Inspec- 
tors have completed the pressing busi- 
ness on which they are now engaged in 
regard to the annual examination of 
teachers and monitors. The Commis- 
sioners further point out that it would 
take some considerable time to collect 
the information, and that, under any cir- 
cumstances, its proposed form in respect 
to the exclusion of results’ fees from the 
calculation should be amended. The 
Model School is situated in the Parlia- 
mentary Division of West Belfast. 


DERRY GAOL. 


Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of a man named Corr, 
who, while- exercising in the exercise 
yard in Derry Gaol on 9th July, was 
struck down and subsequently died from 
the effects of sunstroke ; whether this 
yard and the exercising yards in other 
prisons are wholly exposed and without 
protection either from heat or rain; 
whether the want of a sheltered exer- 
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cise yard di ises all the 

Dai te te Ga tite & cxitian’ty 
compelling prisoners in inclement 
weather to exercise not continuously 
or at stated periods but in the inter- 
vals between showers; and, whether 
he will direct the Prisons Board to 
take steps for erecting sheds in prison 
exercise yards by which the prisoners 
may be prot from the effects of 
heat and rain, and the arrangements 
of the prison carried out with greater 
efficiency and regularity ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The General Prisons 
Board report that the facts are substan- 
tially as stated in the first two para- 
graphs. No material disorganization, 
such as that suggested in the third para- 
graph of this question, arising from the 
want of a sheltered exercise yard, has 
ever been brought to the notice of. the 
Board, and they believe that the Go- 
vernors of Prisons experience no practi- 
cal difficulty in making such arrange- 
ments in this respect as circumstances 
from time to time call for. The Board 
are of opinion that serious objections 
exist against the erection of sheds ad- 
joining the prison walls. 


THE GOVERNOR OF JPSWICH GAOL. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury what amount (if any) it is 
intended to pay out of public money in 
respect of the costs of defending an 
action brought against the Governor of 
Ipswich Gaol for indignities inflicted 
upon an untried prisoner, in which 
action, at Suffolk Assizes on the 12th 
instant, the jury awarded the plaintiff 
£75 damages ? 

Taz SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No 
application has yet been received by the 

asury for the payment of any money 
in respect of the costs referred to in the 
hon. Member’s question. 


THE BURIAL BY MISTAKE, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has inquired 
into the circumstances under which, on 
the 11th instant, a coffin bearing on its 
face the name of Emma Toop was 
buried by the authorities of the Ilford 
Cemetery under an order for the inter- 
ment of the body of Emily Preston ; 
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.,.@nd,.in particular, whether it is correct, 
and , rs that the name on the coffin 
was altered -at the. cemetery to corres- 

-with the name in the interment 
order; and, if so, by whom was such 
alteration made; and what action does 
he propose to take in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The circum- 
stances uoder which this unfortunate 
mistake occurred have been already 
‘explained by my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. I have made inquiry into the 
allegation that the name on the coffin 
was altered at the cemetery, and I am 
informed that this is not correct. I 
have issued a license for the removal of 


‘the body. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty if it is correct, as reported in the 
public journals, that great difficulty is 
oeee epee in manning the ships de- 
‘tailed for the Naval Manoouvres, and 
that, in consequence of the scarcity of 
‘Officers, Commanders will have to serve 
as Lieutenants, and Warrant Officerstake 
command of torpedo boats; and, whe- 
ther any, and what number of, men 
belonging to the First and Second Class 
Naval Reserves, apart from the Coast- 
guard Reserves, are to be employed in 
the Manoeuvres ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : It is not the 
case that great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in manning the ships detailed 
for the Naval Mancuvres. The com- 
plement of every ship is complete 
without the Reserves being called upon. 
A certain number of pensioners, princi- 
pally stokers and domestics, about 150 
in all, have been entered to take the 
place of men belonging to harbour 
ships. In the larger cruisers Oom- 
manders have been appointed instead 
of Lieutenants as senior executive 
officers, and some of the torpedo 
boats have been advisedly placed 
in the charge of Warrant Officere. Such 
arrangements have always been con- 
templated in the event of war. 21 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve will 
be employed during the Manouvres; 
but none of the men will be called up. 
This can only be done by Royal Pro- 
clamation, which the present cireum- 
stances do not render it necessary or 
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desirable to issue, as it entaile much in- 
convenience upon the shipping interests 


of the country. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION : AT 
3 CARDIFF. 
Sir EDWARD REED: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has received any information from the 
telegraph authorities at Cardiff with 
reference to a serious block of traffic 
and consequent delay in telegraphic 
communieations, which occurred in that 
town a few weeks ago; whether hois 
aware that an application for a consider. 
able number of extra appointments, to 
cope with the severe strain upon. the 
telegraphic system of Cardiff, was en- 
tirely ignored by the surveyor of 
the district, resulting in considerable 
inconvenience to the staff, and com- 
pelling the superintendents, super- 
visers, and test clerks to undertake in- 
strument duties, to the neglect of their 
own duties and the proper supervision 
of the office ; and, whether payment for 
the extta time performed by members 
of the staff during pressure has been 
allowed ? 
*Toze POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxgs, University of Cambridge): 
I received information that on a recent 
occasion, when the newspapers in Car- 
diff received telegraphic reports of an 
exceptional number of speeches and 
events of public interest in various 
parts of the country, there was delay 
because the wires and instruments were 
not sufficient to cope with the extra- 
ordinary amount of work which was 
thrown upon them ‘af a particular 
period of the day; and I am having 
inquiry made with a view to devise 
means of obviating such delay on any 
future similar occasion. It is not the 
case that an application for additional 
force was ignored by the surveyor. On 
the contrary, additional force was on 
his recommendation authorized several 
weeks ago. I am assured that it is 
not the case that the supervising officers 
have had to neglect their proper duties 
in order to work the instruments. They 
sometimes give a few minutes a day to 
instrument work, but this must be the 
case in many Telegraph Offices. The 
Regulations provide that telegraphists 
shall be paid for extra duty, and Ihave 
no reason to suppose that they have 
been neglected at Cardiff. 
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- Dartford): The resolution put 


»% Foynes 


SCHOOL FEES. 

Mr. THOMAS EI.LIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he is aware that the reso- 
lution of the Managers of the Church of 
England school at Cynwyd, raising the 
school fees for children of parents who 
refused to pay voluntary rates, was 
passed on 4th April, 1887, and put into 


operation by the exclusion of 60 chil- | h 


dren on 30th May, 1887; whether the 
first intimation received by the parents 
that the resolution had been rescinded 
was in a letter from the Education 
Department dated 7th February, 1888 ; 
whether, deducting from the 193 chil- 
dren of school age in the parish 24 chil- 
dren who now attend a suitable school 
outside the parish, and the usual per- 
centage of 12} per cent, there still 
remain 148 children in the parish to be 
provided for; whether the accommoda- 
tion in the Church of England school is 
135 ; and, whether the Education 
Department has always acted on the 
principle that a Church of England 
school is a suitable school for a parish? 
*Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
into 
operation on the 30th May, 1887, was 
rescinded on the 30th June following; 
no information as to either was received 
by the Education Department till months 
afterwards, but there is no reason to 
believe that the later resolution was not 
as well known in the district as the 
earlier one. The parents received no 
intimation on the subject from the 
Department. The School Board have 
admitted. in writing that there is no 
deficiency of accommodation, and the 
hon. Member’s figures do not allow for 
all the space available outside the 
parish. According to the Statute every 
public elementary school is ipso facto 
suitable, and this principle has always 


been acted upon by the Department. 


BALLOON AND PARACHUTE 
EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that at the 
inquest held at Manchester on 18th 
July, on the body of the man Lennox, 
the Coroner expressed his opinion that 
there ought tv be some legislative re- 
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‘Hartow. “Bee 
striction on balloon and _ parachute 
ascents made, not in the interests of 
science, but in order to make money; 
whether the jury recommended an 
application to him ‘in order. that such 
displays of ballooning by persons of 
insufficient knowledge should be pre- 
vented;’’ and, whether any memorial:has 
been forwarded to him? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: According to the 
newspaper report of the inquest which 
as been sent to me by the Coroner, the 
Coroner did not express an opinion on 
the subject, but left it to the jury to say 
whether there should be some legislative 
restriction. I have received a recom- 
mendation of the jury that ‘‘ something 
should be done to prevent such displays 
of ballooning on the part of persons 
without sufficient knowledge.” In this 
case the Coroner was of opinion that the 
parachutist was justified in believing 
that the deceased had sufficient know- 
ledge to act.as assistant. 


THE *SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate when 
the Minute of the Scotch Education 
Department, referred to in Clause 19, 
Sub-section (4), of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Bill, will be submitted 
to Parliament, or its provisions explained 
to this House? ; 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. Bb. Rosertson, Bute): The Minute 
referred to will, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Bill, be submitted to 
Parliament as soon as may be after the 
Bill becomes law. The intentivn of the 
Government with regard to its pro- 
visions has been explained by my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary ; but 
we shall be glad to give the hon. Mem- 
ber further information in regard to 
any points on which he desires it. 


THE MILITIA. 

Mr. COBB: IT beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether Warrant 
and Non-Commissioned Officers, serving 
on Line engagements with the perma- 
nent staff of the Militia, lose their 
seniority by so doing ? 

*Mr. KE. STANHOPE: No, Sir. 


FOYNES HARBOUR. 
Mz. 0O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland if, having regard 
to the statement contained in the Forty- 
seventh Report of the Commissioners 
for Public Works, Treland, just issued, 
page 28— 

‘“‘That in Foynes Harbour there is a great 
accumulation of mud, and that the origina 
depth cannot be maintained without constant 
dredging,” 
he will direct that the necessary work 
be done to restore this harbour to a 
proper state of efficiency ? 

r. JACKSON : I am not aware that 
the dredging of Foynes Harbour is a 
matter of urgency ; but the Treasury is 
Haaeiaed willing to hand over the 
arbour to a responsible Local Harbour 
Board, if such can be formed, who will 
then be able to deal with the question. 
Some communications have passed with 
this object. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it is 
the intention of the Government to 
proceed in this Session with the Western 
Australia Constitution Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Bill is one 
of great importance to the Colony, 
inasmuch as it involves a change from 
Representative to Responsible Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Govergment were 
very anxious that the Bill should have 
become law this Session, and they regret 
that it was not possible to bring the Bill 
forward at an earlier date. If the state 
of business later on permits, the Govern- 
ment would be very glad if the House 
would allow at least the second reading 
of the Bill, so as to affirm the principle 
of the Constitutional change, although 
at this period of the Session it would 
not be possible to take any further 
stage of the Bill. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL BILL. 


Mr. MAOLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he can consent 
to give an evening for the consideration 
of the Second Reading of the Channel 
Tunnel Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry to 
tell my hon. Friend that the time of the 
House is so much taken up by Govern- 
ment measures thatI am afraid it will not 


Mr. O Keeffe 
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be in my power to give facilities for the 
Second Reading of the Channel Tunnel 
Bill. 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL, 

Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether a 
memorial has been received by the 
Government from the School Boards of 
Manchester and Salford, the Manchester 
School of Art, the Manchester Technical 
School, the Stockport Technical School, 
the Harris Institute at Preston, the 
Whitworth Committee, and the Union 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes 
specially urging the Government to 
pass the Technical Education Bill, 
pointing out that the opportunities for 
technical education promised in succes- 
sive Bills to the children of the working 
classes are passing away each year for 
thousands of boys, while increased 


facilities seem to be afforded for such © 


instruction in other countries; and, 
whether the Government’ propose to 
comply with the request contained in 
the Memorial ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The facts stated 
by the hon. Member are correct, and 
the Government are quite aware of the 


great interest taken by the country in 


technical education and the pressing 
importance of dealing with it. The 
Government have been engaged in the 
past few days in endeavouring to find 
some solution of the difficulty which 
surrounds the question in regard to ele- 
mentary schools, but, I regret to say, 
without success. We therefore propose 
to at once introduce a measure dealing 
with the higher branch of the subject. 

Mr. A. ACLAND: I beg to give 
notice that in consequence of the com- 
plete breakdown of the efforts of the 
Government to deal with this question 
in connection with the elementary 
schools, which the Government declared 
to be urgent three years ago, I will 
at the earliest opportunity next Session 
move that, in the opinion of this House, 
it is only by the universal establish- 
ment of School Boards in England and 
Wales that we can hope to obtain ina 
thoroughly satisfactory form a system 
of technical education for the working 
classes of this country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Will the measure which we have 
been told is to be introduced by the 
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Session ? 
*Mk. W. H. SMITH: I hope to in- 
troduce a short Bill this Session. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Then are we to 
understand that the Measure which the 
Government are to intruduce will deal 
only with the higher branch of the 
question of technical education, and 
not at all with the lower branches ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will wait until he sees 
the Bill, it will probably be more satis- 
factory than he appears to anticipate. 


MAGAZINE RIFLES. 

Sir SAMUEL WILSON (Ports- 
mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how many of the new 
magazine rifles have been finished, and 
where they are being manufactured ; 
has it been decided to convert any of 
those now in use to the magazine prin- 
ciple ; what number per month of the 
magazine rifle are heing turned out, 
and will he expedite their_construction 
by calling for tenders ; will a supply be 
forwarded to our troops on the Nile as 
soon as they are ready; and is the 
manufacture of the new ammunition in 
progress ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: About 500 of 
the magazine rifles have been issued 
from the Ordnance factories for experi- 
mental purposes. A very large number 
of parts, not yet put together into com- 
plete rifles, have also been made. They 
are being manufactured by the Govern- 
ment at Enfield and at Birmingham, 
and by two private firms in London and 
Birmingham. It is not proposed to con- 
vert rifles now in use to the magazine 
principle; butif from wear they require 
new barrels they will be supplied with 
barrels carrying the small-bore ammu- 
nition. The troops now on the Nile 
will receive their rifles in their turn. 
The manufacture of the new ammunition 
is proceeding. 


IRELAND — EVICTIONS ON 'THE 
OLPHERT ESTATE, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland if he can state how many evic- 
tions have taken place on the Olphert 
estate since the adoption of the Plan of 
Campaign by the tenants; how many of 
the evictions were on holdings occupied 
by sub or under tenants; on how many 
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of the holdings had judicial rents been 
fixed; and, how many of those evicted 
had served originating notices to have a 
fair rent fixed? 

Mr. MADDEN: It appears that 57 
evictions have taken place on the Olphert 
estate since the adoption of the Plan of 
Campaign by the tenants. Nine of 
these evictions were from holdings in 
occupation of sub-tenants. Judicial 
rents had been fixed on 42 of these hold- 
ings. Five of those evicted, and whose 
rents had not been fixed judicially, had 
served originating notices, and in 
another case an application to fix a 
judicial rent-which had been made was 
dismissed by the Sub-Commissioners. 


COLDBATH FIELDS PRISON. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., Barns- 
ley): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department what was 
at the time of the passing of ‘‘ The Pri- 
sons Act, 1877,” the number of prisoners 
in Coldbath Fields Prison for whom the 
Justices of Middlesex were responsible, 
and for whom cell accommodation was 
provided; and, whether any and what 
sum became payable or was secured to 
the Secretary of State by the Justices 
of Middlesex, under the provisions of 
Section 34 of that Act, as a debt to the 
Crown, in consequence of the Justices 
declining to accept the offer of the 
Secretary of State of the re-conveyance 
of Coldbath Fields and Clerkenwell 
Prisons ? ° 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The number of 
prisoners belonging to the Middlesex 
Justices for whom cell accommodation 
was provided at Ooldbath Fields was 
1,558. The statutory price for the re-con- 
veyance of this prison to the Justices 
was therefore £186,960. As the Justices 
declined to accept the re-conveyance of 
the prison, no sum became payable by 
them or was secured by the Secretary 
of State. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGES. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask when the scheme 
for the allocation of annual grants to 
the University Colleges of England will 
be in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Papers bearing 
on the allocation of the grant to Uni- 
versity Colleges were presented on 
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Friday, and I hope they will be in the 
hands of Members immediately. 


ARMY ACCOUTREMENTS. 

Coroner BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether he 
is correctly reported as having stated on 
Friday last, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), that a 
set of accoutrements has been supplied 
to the War Office by Messrs. Ross and 
Co. on Colonel Slade’s contract after 
Colonel Slade had promised not to em- 

loy that firm, because I have had a 
etter from Colonel Slade denying that 
he had given any such promise ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Report is 
correct. Colonel Slade, who was abroad 
at the time, having previously notified 
at the War Office that any communica- 
tions respecting this contract should be 
addressed to Colonel Wallace, the latter 
was informed, on receipt of the sample 
set of accoutrements marked with 
Messrs. Ross’s name, that Messrs. Ross 
could not be allowed to make the ac- 
coutrements, and was requested to carry 
out the Secretary of State’s wishes on 
behalf of Colonel Slade. Colonel 
Wallace replied that a mistake had 
happened, a recurrence of which he 
would take steps to prevent. Although 
the steps taken proved ineffectual, it is 
clearthat they were recognized ascoming 
from Colonel Slade, as will be seen by 
reference to Mr. Tomlin’s evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee in March 
of the present year. 


THE SOUDAN, 


Sm W.BARTTELOT (Sussex, N.W.): 
I wish to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has received any news 
from Egypt beyond that stated in the 
newspapers; what number of English 
troeps have been sent to the front; and 
whether any more reinforcements will 
be sent to Egypt? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am sorry 
that my hon. Friend did not- give me 
even two minutes’ notice of this ques- 
tion. I do not think I have received 
any information during the past two 
days that would be of any particular 
interest to the House. Matters con- 
tinue at the front very much as they 
were. There is mo present intention to 
send out any more troops either from 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.):_ 


Will the First Lord of the Treasury 
tell the House when Supply will be 
taken ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: I hope that it 
will be possible to proceed with the 
Civil Service Estimates on Thursday and 
Friday ; but, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows, I am obliged to exercise 
some reserve with regard to particular 
dates. It would not be fair to proceed 
with the Irish Estimates without notice ; 
but I hope that they will be reached 
on Monday next. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Is it intended to proceed 
to-day with the Lunacy Acts Kesaa- 
ment Bill ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast) : What course 
do the Government propose to take in 
regard to the Light Railways (Ireland) 
Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe that 
it is the intention of my right hon. 
Friend to refer the Light Railways (Ire- 
land) Bill, to the Grand Committee on 
Trade. As to the Lunacy Acts Amend- 
ment Bill if there is no opposition to it: 
after 12 o’clock I shall be glad to take 
it to-night. As it has already been 


carefully considered I presume that 


there will be little opposition to it. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : There are a 
considerable number of Amendments 
down upon the Paper. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: And two of the 
Amendments, although not in the nature 
of opposition to the Bill, will involve 
some discussion. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then, under 
those circumstances, the Bill will not 
be taken to night. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): When is it intended to 


proceed with the Sunday Closing Bill © 


for Ireland ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
say at the present moment; but I will 


give the earliest possible intimation of 
the day. 


In reply to Mr. H. Garpyzr (Essex, | 


Saffron Walden), 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH said : The Tithes 
Bill will be proceeded with to-morrow ; 


but I am unable to fix it as the first - 


Order. 
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COMMISSARY WORK IN LANARK- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that, on the 
death of Mr. Donald, the late Com- 
missary Clerk of Lanarkshire, in 1887, 
the commissary work devolved on the 
district deputes, but no increase of 
salary was given to the district deputes 
until 1st April, 1889, and that increase 
of salary was then given by the Sheriff 
Clerk not out of the £850 added to his 
emoluments for commissary work, but 
out of money rendered available for 
distribution, as at March, 1889, in con- 
sequence of the removal of Mr. Wilson, 
one of the deputes at Glasgow, to the 
office of Procurator Fiscal at Hamilton ; 
whether the additional clerk sent to 
Hamilton at a salary of £60 was sent 
in direct response to the request of a 
deputation of the Hamilton Court Pro- 
curators, who complained of the under- 
manned condition of the Hamilton 
Office; and, if he can explain the 
reasons for which Mr. Wood, chief of 
the Process Room in Glasgow, was pro- 
moted to the deputeship rendered vacant 
by the removal of Mr. Wilson, and the 
Sheriff Clerk promoted his own son to 
Mr. Wood’s place as chief of the Pro- 
cess Room over the heads of other 
clerks of longer service ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As I 
previously informed the hon. Member, 
the great bulk of the commissary work 
isdone in Glasgow. The £850 addition 
to the allowance the Sheriff Clerk got 
for deputes and clerks was made in re- 
spect of the increase in the Sheriff 
Clerk’s ordinary work, and also in re- 
spect of the new commissary work. 

rom a statement made by the previous 
commissary officials, it was believed 
that the commissary business in the 
districts would be small, but after it 
was tested adlitions were made tu the 
salaries of thedeputes. The additional 
clerk was sent to Hamilton at the re- 
quest of a deputation of Hamilton Pro- 
curators. Neither the district depute 
nor any of the officials had made any 
complaint.. Mr. Wood was appointed 
as the best qualified and having the best 
claim. He has been connected with the 

Office for. 19 years. The Sheriff Clerk’s 
son was, removed to the Process Room 


{Jur¥ 22, 1889} 
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without any addition being made to his 
salary, which is £60 less than that of 
his predecessor, the money thus saved 
being distributed amongst the staff. 
This oe at the reduced salary would 
have been the reverse of promotion to 
the clerks of longer service. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 224.) 


Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith; considered, and agreed to. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
John Lloyd Morgan, esquire, for 
County Carmarthen ( Western Division). 
Elmund Boulnois, esquire, for Bo- 
rough of Marylebone (Eastern Divi- 
sion). 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

Power given to the Select Oommittee 
to report observations. 

Report, with Minutes of Proceedings 
and an Appendix, brought up, and 
read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 271. | 

Minutes of Proceedings, with an Ap- 
pendix, to be printed. PNo. 271.) 


MOTION. 


—_—jp— 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF WALES 
AND PRINCESS LOUISE VICTORIA 
OF WALES. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Wednes- 
day next, resolve itself into a Committee 
to take into consideration Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Messages of 2nd July.” — 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Of course I have no wish to go into the 
merits of the question at present, but I 
propose, when the right hon. Gentleman 
does move that you, Sir, leave the Chair, 
to oppose that Motion. At the same 
time os do think that Wednesday is a 
little too early. We have only: reported 
to-day, and, perhaps, with great push- 
ing it may be possible to get the Report 
and Appendicesinthe hands.of Members 
on Wednesday morning, but not before, 
L apprehend. [Mr. W. H. Sart. dis- 


sented.} - Well, if. in the. hands - of 
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Members, they will not be in the news- 
pers and before the country before 
Water. { Cries of ‘‘Oh!”?] What 
am I to understand by the attitude of 
hon. Members opposite? Do they wish 
to push this matter on before the country 
has had an opportunity of understanding 
it? I was in hopes that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to make this Reso- 
lution on a later day than Wednesday. 
But, as he does not appear to intend 
doing so, I beg to move that Monday 
next be substituted for Wednesday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Wednesday,” and insert the 
words ‘“;Monday next,”—(Mr. Labou- 
chere,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ Wednesday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


*Me. W. H. SMITH: In naming 
Wednesday I thought I had endeavoured 
to meet the views of the hon. Gentleman 
and his friends. It must be understood 
that this is but the initial stage of a mea- 
sure which will haveto passthrough, first 
ofall,a Committee ofthis House,a Report 
of this House, Second Reading, Com- 
mittee stage, and Third Reading in 
this House. Therefore, opportunities 
will be afforded to hon. Gentlemen on 
several days for the consideration of 
this proposal. I therefore hope that 
hon. Gentlemen will see that the gen- 
eral convenience of the House is ad- 
vanced by considering the matter as 
soon as reasonably can be arranged. 
The Papers will be circulated to-morrow, 
and every exertion will be made to 
furnish them to Members at the earliest 
possible moment. I hope hon. Gentle- 
men will be as well able to discuss the 

rinciples involved in the report on 

ednesday as on a later day. I cer- 
tainly could not accept postponement 
of the discussion until Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): I am very glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has a 
confident expectation that the Papers, 
including the Report of the Committee, 
and the Papers handed in as Appendices, 
will bein the hands of hon. Members to- 
morrow. It would be hardly well to 
invite the House to consider on Wed- 
nesday at 12 o’clock Papers only re- 
ceived at 10 o’clock. But, assumin 
that they are circulated to-morrow, 
hope the House will be disposed to take 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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the Motion on Wednesday. Partly from 
the nature of the subject, partly from 
the character of the reference which 
has been made to the House, and which 
has now been before the public for ten 
days or more, and partly from the date 
at which we have arrived in the Session, 
it is very desirable that we should 
proceed with this matter at the earliest 
possible moment, even if it were only 
that hon. Members might be sure that 
they would have every reasonable and 
fair opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion. It is not like a matter where the 
information is very occult. It is easily 
brought into view; and I do not think 
that it has ever been a practice of the 
House to require in qnestions of this 
kind the intervention of any long in- 
terval before proceeding. On the 
assumption that we have the Papers to- 
morrow, I hope that the House may be 
disposed to agree to the Motion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Of course, I 
do not know what the contents of the 
Report may be, but, assuming that the 
Reportcontains some reference to matters 
which have been already raised in debate 
as, for example, the savings on the Civil 
List clauses, it will require some few 
hours for Members who have not had 
the advantage of the discussion in Com- 
mittee to inquire into the various pre- 
cedents. And, of course, if we get the 
Papers even the first thing to-morrow 
morning that will not be easy. Hon. 
Members opposite have evidently not 
followed the precedents in these matters 
as closely as I have. To carelessly go 
through the Papers will only prolong the 
Debate, and, perhaps, raise questions 
which might be avoided. Unless the 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly sure 
that the Report and Appendices will be 
in the hands of Hon. Members to- 
eee I hope he will postpone the 

ate. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): The 
right hon. Gentleman has been far from 
trying to meet the views of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, who sug- 
gested Thursday. [ Crees of ‘‘ Monday.” ] 
I am quite accurate; Iam quite aware 
that my hon. Friend named Monday, 
but Iam referring to what passed in 
the Committee, when the hon. Gentle- 
man proposed Thursday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to ex- 
plain. Icannot refer to what passed in 
the Committee because it is not official. 
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My hon. Friend asked me when I should 
like to take this discussion, and I then 
stated that I wasin hopes, from what 
had fallen unofficially from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that he would assent to take 
the discussion on Thursday. If he will 
agree to Thursday then I think that in 
this part of the House we are perfectly 
ready to accept the motion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If that is the 
case I readily agree to Thursday. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question amended, by leaving out 
the word ‘‘ Wednesday,” and inserting 
the word ‘‘ Thursday.” 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Thursday next, resolve itself into a 
Committee to take into consideration 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Messages 
of 2nd July. 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL. (No. 257.) 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 272.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House for Thursday, and to 
be printed. [Bill 344.] 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES ACT, 1870. 


Address for— 


“‘Return of all persons admitted to the 
office of Priest or Deacon in the Church 
of England, who, having under the provisions 
of ‘ihe Clerical Disabilities Act, 1870,’ 
executed Deeds of Relinquishment of the office 
of Priest or Deacon (as the case may be) have, 
in the years 1884 to 1888, inclusive, caused the 
same to be enrolled in the High Court ;” 
“ And, of the number of Deeds which have 
been recorded in the same period in the Diocesan 
Registries in the Dioceses of England and 
Wales under the proyisions of ‘ ‘the Clerical 
Disabilities Act, 1870’ (in continuation cf Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 260, of Session 1884).” 
—(Mr. John Talbot.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to declare the boundaries of 
the Province of Ontario, in the Domi- 
uion of Canada.” [Canada (Ontario 
Boundary) Bill—Lords.] 


YORKSHIRE PROVIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Order for the consideration of the 

Report of the Select Committee read. - 


{Jury 22, 1889} 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: This Report being 
on a question of privilege, it is p 

ut as the first Order of the Day. But 

find that the House ordered the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee to be printed, 
and clearly that Order ought to have 
been complied with. The Report of the 

roceedings not being now before the 

ouse, it should be considered to- 
morrow. 


Consideration of Report deferred 
until Tuesday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9 ——— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No, 334). 
Order for consideration of Bill, as 
amended, read. 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I beg to move that the Bill be recom- 
mitted, and— 

‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision to enable 
County Councils to pay the Returning Officer's 
expenses at any Parliamentary election which 
may have taken place in the county within the 
financial year out of the Probate Duty Fund.” 
It will be recollected that, during the 
past four years, attempts have been 
made to legislate upon this subject. 
A Bill was passed in 1886, but rejected 
by the House of Lords. Last year 
a memorial was submitted to . the 
First Lord of the Treasury, signed 
by a majority of the Scotch Mech bere; 
urging upon the Government the pro- 
priety of dealing with the matter. 
Although the Session was protracted, 
the right hon. Gentleman was unable to 
afford an opportunity for discussing the 
question. think it is essential, if 
we are to have popular representation, 
that the proposal contained in this in- 
struction to the Committee should be 
passed into law. It has nothing to do 
with the payment of Members of 
Parliament or the payment of their 
election - expenses. The expenses 
referred to in the Instruction are simply 
those over which the candidate has no 
control whatever. At present, before 
a candidate can be nominated, he has to 
give security for his share of expenses 
varying from £500 to £700. I am 
aware that an objection may be 
taken to the provision we propose to 
insert in this Bill because the measure 
itself only applies to county constituen- 
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cies, and leaves. the boroughs 
untouched. I submit that the 
borough constituencies are on a different 
platform, having a municipal organiza- 
tion within a limited area with expenses 
considerably lighter than those which 
are incurred in county elections. But 
we are nowestablishing County Councils, 
and we must provide the machinery 
necessary for conducting the elections ; 
and all I ask is that the machinery 

rovided shall be permanent and shall 
be applicable to Parliamentary as well 
as County Council elections. No doubt 
the existing system in regard to the 
payment of the statutory expenses of 
elections was introduced in the interests 
of the monied classes. My contention 
is, that such expenses ought not to be 
thrown upon the candidate. If we 
are to return to this House working 
class representatives, it is absolutely 
essential that this bar should be re- 
moved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in 
respect of a new clause,—( Returning 
Officers’ expenses at Parliamentary 
elections.’’)— (Mr. Esslemont.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Roxsertsoy, Bute): No doubt 
the question raised by the hon. 
Member is very important, and of 
general interest ; but, having regard to 
the interests which the hon. Member 
has in view, I doubt whether this is the 
appropriate occasion for the discussion. 
The House is now dealing with the 
Local Government of counties and their 
rating, and the hon. Member proposes 
that a provision for the payment of ex- 
penses, not for County elections, but for 
Parliamentary elections, shall be in- 
serted in the Bill. Almost any desirable 
pore or Imperial object could be 

rought with as much reason within the 
four corners of the Bill. I hope the hon. 
Member, especially at this period in the 
progress of the Bill, and the stage of 
the Session at which we have now 
arrived, will re-consider the expediency 
of moving this Instruction, and whether 
it may not be better to reserve the 
consideration of the subject for an op- 
portunity when it can be considered on 
its own merits. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I think there is a‘ great 
deal of force in what the right hon. 


Mr. Esslemont 


{COMMONS} 
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Gentleman has just. said. It would’ 
be difficult to introduce a coniplicated | 
and important clause in thé Bill at this 
stage under which alone the system in! 
Scotland is to be changed. None the 
less, however, my hon. Friend is right 
in using this opportunity to bring the 
uestion under the notice of the House, 
hope my hon. Friend will withdraw 
the Instruction, and that the Govern-: 
ment will consider themselves under a 
renewed obligation to meet what is 
undoubtedly the wish of the great 
majority of the Scottish Members. Next 
Session the Government will be without 
excuse in not introducing a Bill, which 
would pass through the House very 
easily, considering that the feeling in 
Scotland would be entirely in its favour. 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I will not press 
the Amendment, but I thought it de- 
sirable to bring it forward, seeing that 
the question has now been removed 
from the possibility of being discussed 
for three years in succession. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


A clause (Annual Budgets of District 
Committee, )—( df. Rathbone, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire) : 
I trust that the Government will find 
themselves able to accept this Amend- 
ment, which simply deals with the local 
expenditure. I believe that the people 
of Scotland will not loug remain satis- 
fied with the multiplication of spendin 
bodies, but will seek to concentrate al 
of them in one central authority. I do 
not see why our Scotch friends, who are 
50 years in advance of England in 
almost everything else, should be one 
year behind us in this matter.. I hope, 
therefore, the Government may see their 
way to the acceptance of this proposal. 
Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Any 
suggestion coming from the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite deserves the utmost 
respect; but although I entirely sym- 
athize with the object the hon. Member 
as in view, I think he can hardly 
have borne in mind the fact that we are 
not setting up a fully organized and 
complete District Council, but merely a 
District Council for limited purposes'! 
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only, and one which does not ‘cal! for 


such an elaborate system as is provided: 


by the clause he has proposed. I may 
remind the hon. Gentleman that we 
have had some experience under the 
English Act, and the result has been to 
show that there is no necessity for so ela- 
borate an organization as is demanded 
by this clause. Moreover, I think it 
isnot desirable, unless for very cogent 
reasons, to cramp the action of the 
District Committees by dictating to them 
the exact methods they should adopt. 
Looking at the somewhat narrow scope 
given to these Councils in matters of 
finance this provision does not strike me 
as being needed, and on this ground, 
without in any way desiring to diminish 
the importance of the matter, I am un- 
able to accept the clause. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox); I think there is a good deal in 
this clause; because it will be seen that 
the District Committees have large 
powers, and will have to discharge 
separate functions with regard to three 
important matters—namely, the general 
council rate, parochial roads, and the 
public health, all of which willnecessitate 
alarge amount of taxation. The Road 
Trustees have had to makeup a budget 
of their own, and that is sent in to the 
General County Board. I think thatin 
view of all these matters it would be 
found desirable to admit this clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


New Clause (Highways, counties of 
Aberdeen and Banif,)—(4/r. Duff,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I have 
no objection to the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Division): I have now to move the 
clause I have put on the Paper in refer- 
ence to the payment of fees in certain 
cases by the School Boards. This pro- 
vision was struck out in Committee; 
but its only effect would be to leave 
matters as they are under the existing 
Education Act. By an Amendment 
inserted at the very last stage in Com- 
mittee un this Bill, two sections were 


{Jury 22,1889} ) 
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inserted, the first of which deals with. 


the obligation of the School Boards to, 


charge school fees, subject to certain , 
exceptions. Section 69,of the Scotch . 
Edueation Act imposes on parents 
the duty of providing elementary: 
education for their children, and 
goes on to say that where the 
parent is, in consequence of poverty, 
unable to pay the fees for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, it shall. be 
his duty to go to the Parochial Board 
and ask that Board to pay, this provi- 
sion being made applicable to the case 
of blind children, and it is also provided 
that the Board shall pay the fees in any 
State-aided school the parent may 
choose. Now, the Amendment which was 
inserted in the Bill repealing this pro- 
vision was, I believe, inserted without a 
full appreciation of its effect, which was 
to relieve the parent of the duty of pro- 
viding education for his children where 
unable to do so by reason of his poverty. 
Take the case of a widow, with a large 
family. She is at present enabled tu go 
to the Parochial Board and get them to 

ay the children’s fees in any Board 
Rehool or Denominational School she 
may select in her own district, and 
under the clause inserted in the Bill as 
amended in Committee, that widow would 
be entirely cut off from this assistance. 
The principle of my Amendment is to , 
leave the existing arrangement undis- 
turbed, an arrangement by which pay- 
ment from the rates is only to be given 
in those cases where the stipulations set 
forth in the Scotch Education Act are 
complied with. I maintain that it would 
be entirely overturning that principle if 
we were, by Section 86 inserted in this 
Bill, and under the circumstances I have 
stated, to repeal this provision of the 
Scotch Education Act. It is quite im- 
possible to say that the voluntary schools 
shall provide these fees; and by the 
general admission of all parties the 
Parochial Board is not the body that. 
should be called upon to fulfil the obli- 

ations required in these matters. The 
dluty will devolve upon the School Board 
instead of the Parochial Board to pay 
the fees of poor persons. The result 
will be that, where fees are charged 
by School Boards, they will simply have 
to pay them with one hand and collect 
them with the other, or, in other words, 
remit the fees. If a parent sends his. 
children to a voluntary school;...as jat:, 
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present he has the right to do under the 
existing arrangement, the duty will be 
taken from the Parochial Board. The 
amount will be vastly less than in the 
t. The proposal to substitute the 
hool Board forthe Parochial Board 
will meet with general approbation ; 
and I think the right hon. Gentleman 
himself will admit that the wholesale 
of that section of the Education 
Act of 1872 involves more than he 
intended, without treating the poor 
persons and the blind children specially 
provided for in that section. It will be 
necessary to insert some clause restoring 
the right to mest the case of those 
persons. 


New Clause (School Boards in certain 
instances to pay fees, )—(Dr.Cam-10n,)— 
brought up, and read the first time— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can- 
not accept the clause of the hon. Gentle- 
man, which is open to the very gravest 
objections. In the first place the 


peer on which we have proceeded 


as been to provide funds obtainable 
from local moneys to relieve school fees. 
That is to be done away with. What 
is now proposed is that the School Board 
shall be bound to offer payment to any 
— willing to send his child to a 

oard School of all fees which fall 
within the prescribed standards. In 
the first place it is to be observed that 
to a large extent this is an entirely 
superfluous provision; but when it does 
come to the cases in which it would be 
operative, it puts a premium on Board 
Schools. It tells parents that anyone 
who does not benefit from the grant 
shall, if they send their children to Board 
Schools, get payment out of the rates, 
and the necessary means by which this 
relief, if ever the power were acquired, 
is to be obtained, is out of the moneys 
at the disposal of the Board. I very 
strongly deprecate the provisions being 
inserted in the Bill, and the clauses con- 
tain the common places of the contro- 
versy of fifteen years ago. They were all 
raised in the English measure, and gave 
rise to disputes which have fortunately 
passed away. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to revive this obnoxious system 
which caused so much irritation. ‘It 
would not be in order to discuss the 


Dr. Cameron 


{OOMMONS} 
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second clause proposed by the hon. 
Member, but I would point out to the 
Committee that this proposal, which he 
has stated in two Radeon: involves 
another very objectionable proposal, 
inextricably coupled with it, and that is 
an attack upon the graded schools. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The law as it at 
present stands is this, that the Act of 
1872 gives the Parochial Board choice 
of any State-aided school to which to send © 
the child of poor parents. The Govern- 
ment are going to allow the School 
Boards to charge school fees for the 
elementary standards in certain schools, 
The effect of that is that only those 
children who choose to pay the fees 
would be admitted to the school. The . 
Act of 1872 made it clear that poverty 
should be no bar to a child entering the 
State-aided schools. It is the principle 
that the man who is unable to pay shall 
be put on exactly the same footing as 
the man who is able to pay, and that 
there shall be no disqualification what- 
ever. But now you are going to have two 
classes of schools—schools without any 
fees whatever and schools where fees 
may be charged. The effect will be 
that only those parents who can pay 
will be able to have children at fee- 
paying schools, and you deprive the 
parents who are unable to pay of their 
choice of a school. The Lord Advocate 
seemed to think that this clause was 
aimed at denominational schools. It is 
not. ‘There is nothing at all in this 
clause which in any way interferes with 
the right of a parent to select a school, 
whether State-aided, denominational, or 
Board School. All that is proposed is 
to preserve the existing rights of poor 
parents under the Act of 1872, which 
lays down distinctly that any child 
whose parent is unable to pay may be 
sent tu a State-aided school. That is 
the meaning of this clause which I sup- 
port, and hope my hon. Friend will 
go to a Division. 


The House divided: — Ayes 100? 
Noes 209.—(Div. List, No. 235.) 


Dr. CAMERON: My next Amend- 
ment is intended to insure that the 
grant to be made for the purpose of 
providing free education in Scotland, 
shall be so applied. As the House is 
aware, theré is a sum of money to be 
distributed in Scotland, and of that 
£246,000 is to be applied towards the 
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relief of the payment of school fees. 
This money is to be distributed in 
accordance with a Minute of the Scotch 
Education Department. I have asked 
about that Minute, and I put a question 
on the Paper to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate, who told mein 
reply that the Chief Sec: etary for Ireland 
had already explained the arrangement, 
but that he would be willing to give me 
any more information I required. Now, 
I want a considerable amount of infor- 
mation. We are asked to apply this 


‘ gum of £246,000 to what we, on this 


side of the House, call free education, 
but what hon. Gentlemen opposi:e call 
the payment of fees. But we have no 
guarantee in this Bill as to how the 
money is to be applied. It is to be 
applied in accordance with the provi- 
sions of some Minute of the Scotch 
Education Department, which we have 
not before us, of which we have no 
knowledge, and which also may be 
changed another year by means of the 
Education Code, which the House will 
have no opportunity of objecting to and 
ne effective means of discussing. Now, 
I submit that if we do not take pre- 
cautions to secure the distribution of 
the money in the way we desire, we 
shall not attain our end. When we last 
discussed this point, we were told that 
this was a financial scheme which was 
to be amended, and that when it was 
amended, we should then be able to 
examine it. Well, we have now got the 
amended scheme before us, and I venture 
to think it is worse than the original 
one. We have got, I admit, £35,000 
more than was first offered, but we do 
not know anything regarding the condi- 
tions under which it is to be applied. 
The Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
the President of the English Local Go- 
vernment Board, and the Lord Advocate 
have all told us that they do not mean 
to give us free education. We want 
free education, and if we do not get it, 
I venture to assert that in a great 
number of cases the position of Scotch 
families will be worse than it is at pre- 
sent. Where three children belonging 
to one family attend a school, it is the 
custom of certain School Boards to allow 
the eldest of the three his education at 
half rates, and where there are four 
children or more, the fourth and fifth 
get their education free. You thus have 
free education provided in the upper 
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standard for a number of children, and 
in the case of other children it is. given 
at half prices. In the City of Glasgow 
alone, believe 6,000 odd. children 
come under this arrangement, but 
under the provisions of the Lord Adyo- 
cate, so far as we can see, all these 
children will be deprived of free educa- 
tion. Now the question is, as to the 
sufficiency of the grant, to. pay all the 
schcol fees. It is proposed to give an 
amount of £246,000 for the relief. of 
fees. What is the amount of fees 
charged in Scotland? In regard to this 
matter, an error has crept into the dis- 
cus-ion on this poirt, and if you refer to 
the Repcrt of the auditor of the School 
Board accounts, you will find he states 
the total amount of fees paid as £260,000 
or £275,000a year. Butheonly andits 
the accounts of the Board Sshools, and 
if you go through the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Education which deals not 
merely with the Board Schools, but also 
with the State-aided schools in Scotland, 
you will find that in the year 1887 the 
amount of school fees paid in Scotland 
was £316,000, and that it is increasing 
at the rate of £7,000 a year. That 
would bring it up to £330,000 now; 
therefore, you have a deficit of some 
£90,000 between the grant to be made 
and the actual school fees paid every 
year. I admit that this total includes 
the fees paid in the Sixth Standard, 
which is not compulsory, and on that 
account lam willing to make a deduction 
of say £30,000 or £40,000; but even 
then there is a deficit of over £50,000 
which will have to be made up if you 
are going to remit all the fees in the 
compulsory standards. Now I under- 
stand the only way in which the Govern- 
ment propose to allocate the grant is in 
the shape of the payment of bonuses on 
average attendance. That seems to be 
the only fair way in which the grant can 
be distributed, but that puts us in this 
dilemma. Theaverageamountof fees paid 
by scholars in Scotland isabout 12s. 10d., 
but if you were to give the full 12s, 10d. 
instead of the £246,000 you would 
require £330,000, and- some School 
Boards on that principle would get 
more than they require, while others 
would be left a long way behind. One 
cause of this is that the fees vary in 
different districts. In many Highland 
districts they are about one penny per 
week—— 
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An hon. Memper: ‘A quarter. 


Dr. CAMERON: My hon. Friend 
“says a penny per quarter. I was not 
aware that the Scotch Education Depart- 


ment had ever sanctioned that low pay- 
ment, but I do know that in many 
instances the total fees in certain dis- 
tricts have been unfler £2 or £3 a year, 
and in one ease they were as low as 13s. ; 
so that it is evident that in a large 
number of parishes the fees are less 
than 12s. per year per child. If the 
average all over Scotland is 12s., it is 
clear that in many cases the fees must 
be considerably above thatsum. Ifyou 
then distribute on the basis of the 
average attendance, the result will be 
thatin those parishes where at the pre- 
sent moment very little expense is 
incurred in the shape of fees, and a 

eat deal in the shape of rates, you 
will be allotting more than is required, 
and the rates will be relieved; while in 
districts where the education charges 
are defrayed to a large extent by fees 
and to a smaller extent by rates, the 
result would be even if you were to 
give the full amount of 12s. per scholar, 
you would not make up the deficiency 
in the fees, and you would inflict con- 
siderable hardship by compelling the 
School Board to put on an additional 
rate. Now, I wish to propose that 
where you apply this grant to the 
payment of fees, it shall be coupled 
with a condition that the schools in 
receipt of the grant shall give free 
education. In the district of Govan, 
where the fees are exceptionally high, it 
will be necessary, under the proposal of 
the Government, still to charge the fees, 
unless you couple with the giving of this 
grant the condition that free education 
in the compulsory standards shall be 
given. When I brought up this matter 
before, it was not discussed, and the 
Lord Advocate replied to me that it 
raised the question of graded schools. 
It does not. I do not wish to raise that 
-matter at all. I do not propose to pre- 
vent any School Boards charging fees 
in any school it likes. All I suggest 
is that in those schools to which the 
grant is made, the education in the com- 
pulsory standards shall be free. I do 
not care for graded schools. I think 
they are snobbish; but if electors 
choose to empower their School Boards 
to have graded schools, I do not see why 
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we should interfere with them, and if 
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the Boards prefer to establish schools in 
which a charge of ninepence a week 
can be made, there is no reason why we 
should prevent it. We can very well 
allow the ratepayers to manage their 
own business in this respect. But if 
the School Boards choose to keep wu 
their fees, I do not see why they sho 

articipate in this grant of £246,000. 

e want this money to be given in 

Scotland in order to secure free educa- 
tion, and if you attach to the grant the 
condition I suggest, the result will be 
that the School Boards and the School 
Managers will have to consider whether 
or not it is worth their while in order 
to get the grant to make education free 
in the compulsory standards. 


Clause (Provision as to probate duty 
grant for relief from payment of school 
fees, )—(Dr. Cameron, )}—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I object 
to the Amendment and cannot accept it. 
There are schools conducted by the 
managers in which the parents are able 
and willing to pay fees, and in which it 
would be absurd if fees were not paid 
by the parents, and if this clause were 
inserted the managers would have to 
close such schools, in which most useful 
work is being done, and the receipts of 
which are often of great service in carry- 
ing on the ordinary public elementary 
schools, or they would have to forego 
their right to a grant in aid under the 
provisions of this Act. I protest against 
depriving them of that source of revenue. 
I think that would be very undesirable. 
The money will, I can assure the House, 
be administered by the Scotch Education 
Department with perfect bona fides and 
with the object of securing as many free 
places as possible. More than that it is 
manifest we cannot do. The House, 
indeed, has not imposed any further 
duty on us. I do not think the House 
will desire that more shall be said at this 
time. A great deal of interesting detail 
will require consideration, and the vary- 
ing circumstances of the School Boards 
throughout the country will require an 
immense amount of application in deal- 
ing with them. At present it must be 
remembered certain fees are already 
paid to the schools by the Parochial 
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Boards. Ithink I consult the wishes of 
_the House when I do not prosecute this 
, subject further, but from no reticence on: 








the part of the Government, but really be- 
cause it is rather a matter which should 
be maturely considered in detail and 


_after the scheme is set in motion. 


Mz. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
trust my hon. Friend will not press 
this clause to a Division, because 
although I entirely sympathize with 
the object he has in view, I do not 
think there is any answer at all 
to the concluding remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Advocate. 
It is provided by the Bill that this 
money shall be dealt with by a Minute 
of the Scotch Education Department, 
and when that Minute is presented 
would undoubtedly be the proper occa- 
sion on which to raise such a question 
as that which my hon. Friend raises, 
My hon. Friend has said that if we part 
with the Bill we lose all power to influ- 
ence the decision of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department ; but in considering 
what the Scotch Education Department 
willdo with this money, we cannotentirely 
ignore the manner and spirit in which 
the Government have acted with refer- 
ence to the opinions of the great 
majority of Scotch Members on this sub- 
ject. Iam bound to say the Govern- 
ment have made a concession to the 
overwhelming opinion, no doubt, of 
Scotland. They might have made that 
concession in a niggardly and grudging 
spirit, but they have acted very hand- 
somely in the arrangements made with 
reference to the funds at their disposal ; 
and I think, having regard to the 
manner in which the Government have 
hitherto met Scotch Members, we may 
well leave this subject for discussion 
until the Minute of the Education 
Department is before the House. I 
almost think that, under the circum- 
stances, it savours of ungraciousness to 
anticipate at the present moment the 
opinion which the Scotch Education 
Department will ultimately have to put 
before the House. Therefore, while I 
quite agree with the spirit and scope of 
the clause of my hon. Friend, I think the 
introduction of the clause is premature, 
and I trust the hon. Gentleman will not 
compel us to divide, because agreeing 
with him, as I do, I shall feel bound on 
this oecasion to support the Govern- 
ment. 


‘f{Fouy 22; 1889} 
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‘Ma. W. P. SINCBATR (Falkitk 
Burghs): I am thankful to my‘ hon. 
Friend the Member for’ the Colle 
Division of Glasgow for having 
introduced this subject, because a 
statement has in consequence been 
drawn from the Government which 
we very much wanted by way of 
explanation. But there my thank- 
fulness ends. If the clause were 
adopted I believe the results would be 
most disastrous. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for the financial success of this 
scheme that the Government proposal 
should stand as at present, and that the 
schools in which fees may be charged 
should remain in the position the 
Government leave them. I think the 
hon. Gentleman would do well to with- 
draw his clause. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I hope my hon. 
Friend will not be deterred by the 
probable result of a Division from 
going toa Division. This is a subject 
which concerns the City of Glasgow 
more than any other part of Scotland, 
and it is a subject the discussion of 
which will not rest here, but will be 
carried on by the citizens of Glasgow. 
The proposal of the Government is that 
there are to be two classes of schools in 
Glasgow, schools in which no fees are to 
be paid in the compulsory standards, 
and alongside them fee-paying schools, 
in which no children are to be educated 
except those whose parents are able to 
pay school feee. To have two classes of 
schools in a community like Glasgow 
would be to introduce the question of 
social distinction, which has never yet 
been raised in the case of public aided 
schools in Scotland. If there be one 
thing more than another upon which 
this country is intent it is that if 
Government assistance is given it should 
be given in an open way, and so that all 
classes of the community may partici- 
pate in it. Hyde Park is open to every 
child of the community. Would you 
think of proposing that a portion of 
Hyde Park should be enclosed, and 
that only a certain class of the com- 
munity should be allowed to enter it? 
It would not be tolerated. The prin- 
ciple on which the old Parochial 
Schools of Scotland was conducted was 
that every child in the parish was upon 
an equal footing at school. ‘The sons of 
landlords, ténants, peasants, and the 
poorest of the people sat on the same 
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form in the class. Of social distinction 
_ there was none, and the result was that 
the poorest child had the same oppor- 
. tunity, educationally, as the richest. 
What was the advantage of that system ? 
It was that the interest of the higher 
classes was concentrated in the success 
of these public schools, and’ that the 
_Seotch Parochial Schools were the best 
managed schools in the world. You are 
now about to divide the people of 
Glasgow into two classes, each of which 
is to receive State aid. That is very 
objectionable. We object to the better 
classes of society enjoying State aid in 
schools where they can pay a certain 
amount of school fees, and from which 
the general public are to be excluded. 
There is more than a question of senti- 
ment involved in this matter. There 
are no less than one million pounds worth 
of educational endowments in Glasgow. 
These endowments are open to the 
children attending every State - aided 
school in Glasgow. If you have the 
schools on an equal footing every child 
is on an equal footing. If you 
have certain free schools which the 
poorer children attend, and if, on the 
other hand, you have better class schools 
which the better class children attend, 
what will be the result of the competi- 
tion in the bursaries in the City of 
Glasgow? As a matter of course, the 
free school children will not have the 
same chance as the children of the 
wealthy people. Parents will find that 
the poor schools are attended by the 
riff-raff of the City, and that the attend- 
ance is very irregular. They will very 
probably find that in the fee-paying 
schools the attendance is more regu- 
lar, that the education is more 

erfect, and that the teachers receive 

etter remuneration. There is no 
doubt that parents would say—‘“ By 
all means we would rather send 
our children to the select schools than to 
the free schools.”” We maintain that no 
grant should be paid in respect of schools 
in which fees are charged. It is said 
the money at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment is not sufficient to free all schools. 
The very object the Government have 
in view is to curtail the money that 
would otherwise ultimately go to the 
schools. If you exclude from this grant, 
or any portion of it, all those schools 
where school fees are charged, neces- 
sarily you leave a larze sum to those 


Mr, Caldwell. 
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The Government may commit them. 
selves to the establishment of free 
education, and at the same time estab- 
lish fee-paying schools; but they will 
find that their proceeding will not com- 
mend itself to the people of Scotland. 
Free education must be free all round; 
all classes of the community must stand 
on an equal footing in all schools. In 
the case of the parish churches in Scot- 
land the principle adopted was that 
everyone, rich and poor alike, might 
attend the same church and obtain the 
same ministrations, and the schools in 
Scotland, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, were established on the principle 
of perfect social equality, which was 
continued down to 1872, when the Act 
was passed. You are now attempti 
to introduce a policy which is pr 
to the feeling of Scotland. In matters 
of public policy, whether in relation to 
the Church, the School, or the State, the 
psa of the Scottish people have 
always been in favour of perfect equality 
before the law. I do not agree that this 
is a question to be dealt with in a Minute 
by the Scotch Department. It ought to 
be settled in the Bill itself. We should 
have it clearly laid down in the Bill that 
the money is granted only to those 
schools where free education is actually 
given, and where all classes of the com- 
munity are in a position of perfect 
equality. I hope my hon. Friend will 
press the matter to a Division. 

*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): No doubt the opinion in 
Scotland is very much against the pro- 
posal in the Bill. It is looked upon as 
an attempt to create classes within the 
masses. It is certain there has always 
been a strong democratic feeling among 
the people of Scotland with reference to 
educational matters. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the College Division 
(Dr. Cameron) has shown that Scotland 
is to receive something like £50,000 less 
than is necessary to give free education. 
My hon. Friend has shown that fees in 
schools in Scotland amount to about 
£330,000 per annum. Even allowing 
from this a deduction of, say, £30,000 
from the fees derived from the 6th 
Standard which is not compulsory, we 
have £300,000 to provide, against 
which the Government only give 
£246,000. There are, therefore, full 
£50,000 short to meet the fees in 
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the schools in Scotland, and unless this 
£50,000 can in some way be provided, 
graded schools will be established, al- 
though against the opinion of the 
majority of the Liberal Scottish Mem- 
bers in this House, and against an 
enormous preponderance of opinion 
throughout Biotland. The Lord Advo- 
cate has stated that my hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division has 
over-estimated the amount that will be 
deficient, and said that there would be 
the usual payment towards fees by the 
Parochial Boards to make up this 
amount, but the right hon. Gentleman 
has forgotten that the 86th clause in 
the Bill abolishes the payment of school 
fees by the Parochial Boards. There 
will, therefore, be nothing received to 
make up the deficiency which has been 
poiated out, and the financial position 
described by my hon. Friend appears to 
me to be unassailable. The figures 
show a deficit of something like £50,000, 
and unless the Lord Advocate can inform 
us how this is to be provided, the School 
Boards, or eome of them, will be com- 
pelled to establish graded schools, 
which will certainly be very much 
against public sentiment throughout 
Scotland. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen University): It rather sur- 
prises me that the three hon. Members 
for Glasgow who have spoken should 
found their opinions on the case of 
Glasgow. In my opinion, the case of 
Glasgow is fatal to this Amendment. 
The hon. Member for the College 
Division (Dr. Cameron): said a good 
deal about this money having been 
given to establish free education. I do 
not think that is an accurate way of 
stating the matter. A certain sum has 
been given to establish free education 
as far as the money will go—which 
is a different thing. The amount 
of money has been very consider- 
ably increased since this Bill was 
introduced, and from the very beginning 
it was stated that when once the prin- 
ciple of contributing towards the pay- 
ment of fees was introduced it would be 
a great thing if the money could be 
80 increased as to cover the compulsory 
standards as nearly as possible. This 
can be accomplished now in most cases, 


but in some it cannot; and one of the 
most notable cases, showing the insuffi- 
ciency of the money to free the compul- 
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sory standards, is in Glasgow itself* 
The School Board for Glasgow expect 
that their portion of this money will be 
about £23,000, but the amount of fees 
they now receive for the Fifth Standard 
and all under is nearly £33,000; so that, 
with the money they are to receive from 
the Probate Duty Grant, they cannot 
free the-compulsory standards ; but, with 
such liberty as they will have if this 
Amendment is not carried, they will be 
able to meet the case. Graded schools 
are in existence. In Glasgow itself, 
and under the School Board, there is a 
system of graded schools, not arisin 
from any ad priori theory of the Schoo 
Board, but from the fact that different 
kinds of schools are wanted in different 
ofthe city. They have something 
ike five different rates of school fees in 
the schools under their care. If the 
schools are all to be of the same grade 
it will be necessary either to raise the 
grade of many of them, giving a more ex- 
pensive class of schools, and increasing 
the burden on the rates, or to bring 
down the quality of certain schools. If 
we do the latter, we shall do a great 
injustice to a large number of ratepayers 
who wish to have schools to which they 
cansend their children with comfort and 
satisfaction, and for which they are 
te willing to pay fees. I hope the 
ouse will reject the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend, the result of which if 
carried would simply be to reduce the 
quality of the education in Scotland. 
*Mr. C.8. PARKER (Perth): I agree 
with the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter), that the hon. Mover of 
the Amendment would do well to with- 
draw it, and present it again when the 
House is in possession of the Minute of 
the Education Department. I am 
strongly in favour of leaving the Bill in 
its present state. I wish to know 
whether the hon. Mover of the Amend- 
ment has placed himself in communica- 
tion with the School Board for Glasgow, 
which sent a deputation here on this 
very question, and whether he has heard 
the arguments of the School Board on 
the subject. The Glasgow School 
Board is as much in favour as anybody 
of promoting free education; and [ 
understand that their present feeling is 
in favour of doing so as far as the 


grant proposed will go. What we want 
is to have as much money as possible 





available in that direction, but if a 
20 
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clause be placed in the Bill absolutely 
prohibiting fees, or fining those schools 
which charge fees, money is withdrawn 
which would be valuable in establishin 
free education. As has been state 
by the hon. Member for the University 
of Glasgow (Mr. J. A. Campbell), the 
Glasgow School Board have five grades 
of schools, and this policy has arisen 
historically from the fact that in dealing 
with schools in different districts in the 
city they found traditional fees suited 
to the habits and resources of each 
district, and these were continued. You 
have schools with no fees, schools with 
enny fees, and schools with higher fees 
in Glasgow, and if you permit the 
School Board of Glasgow—and Glasgow 
may be taken as representing a large 
part of Scotland—to have 10 or possibly 
12schoolscharging fees, what they wish is 
to have their share of the Probate Grant 
to throw into a common fund which the 
Board administers. The fallacy lies 
in supposing you are dealing with in- 
dividual schools. You say that individual 
schools receiving fees should not receive 
this money from the Probate Grant. 
But you do not make the payment to 
individual schools, but to the School 
Board in respect of certain schools, and 
having made the payment to the School 
Board the money goes into the general 
fund, and is available for the financial 
arrangements of the Board wherever 
the needs are greatest. In Glasgow, as 
has been pointed out, the Board cannot 
make ends meet unless you allow them 
to have fees paid in some schools and 
also allow them to draw a share of the 
Probate Grant in respect of children 
in those schools, but applicable towards 
free education in other schools. The 
hon. Member for the St. Rollox Division 
(Mr. Caldwell) says if you allow the two 
kinds of schools in Glasgow, some with 
fees and some without, then those chil- 
dren who come from better families will 
go to the schools where fees are charged, 
will there get better teaching, will ys 
ter qualified for competition, and so they 
will get hold of the best endowments. 
He admits, however, that these chil- 
dren of the better class do this at 
prespet, so that at any rate things will 
e@ no worse. But surely there is a 
simple mode of preventing any in- 
justice that might so arise. The edu- 
cational endowments in, Glasgow are 
under four different bodies who have 


Mr. C. 8. Parker 
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the administration of them, at any 
rate there are four funds to administer ; 
well, then, in order that the very poorest 
shall not be deprived of advantages 
from the endowments, it is quite open 
to those who have the management of 
the endowments to say that they will 
confine certain endowments to 94 
certain class of schools, to say for 
instance, that no children shall compete 
whose school fees are above a certain 
amount. Or you might even say that in 
some cases there shall be no competi- 
tion by children from schools where any 
fees are charged. The difforence 
between schools where fees are paid 
and those where there are no fees 
may be taken roughly as representing 
a difference in the means of the 
parents, and it will be open to those 
who have the administration of the en- 
dowment funds to exclude from com- 
etition the children attending the 
higher schools. But this case of 
Glasgow is only one illustration of the 
broad principle which I have begged hon, 
Members to consider in reference to 
the question of free education. There 
are three great sources of support for 
education, the rates, the taxes, and 
the large sum which hitherto has been 
contributed by parents in the shape of 
fees, and I cannot see why in deference 
to the abstract principle of free educa- 
tion we should unwisely and unneces- 
sarily throw away the whole of the 
income we are getting from fees. Re- 
lieve those who cannot pay fees, have 
schools that may be attended without 
payment of fees, but where parents are 
anxious and willing to pay keep that 
source of income open for the present. 
If you do not, you will find when you 
come to meet the great needs of the 
future, technical schools, evening schools, 
higher schools, the strengthening of the 
teaching staff, and so on, that you are 
short of funds. You must come again 
to ratepayers and taxpayers for 
assistance, and ratepayers and tax- 
payers may refuse that assistance, 
and desirable reforms will be post- 
poned because the, State has inter- 
vened between parents, who. surely are. 
the natural persons to haye the liberty 
of paying fees for their children’s educa- 
tion if they like, and the managers of 
schools, and says if you have anything 
to do with public schools you must pay 
no fees for your children’s education. 


. 
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As to the traditional eustom in Seotland, 
it is quite true that in old times the 
children of the rich and poor often sat 
in the same school, but it is not true that 
they were on the same footing as 
regards fees. Those who could afford 
it paid fees, sometimes high fees; and 
those who could not were admitted free. 
In the country schools and in small 
towns this may still continue, but in 
large towns it will be found that those 
who can afford to pay very liberal fees 
will send their children to one school, 
and others who cannot afford fees will 
send their children where there are no 
fees at all. ° 

*Me. ESSLEMONT: Perhaps I may 


be allowed a word of explanation in re- | POP 


gard to my vote. I disagreed with my 
hon. Friend the Membor for the College 


Division on his last Amendment and. 


voted against him, but according to the 
statement he has made now and the 
Amendment before us, I understand 
what he means is this—that we’shall 
not have in the same schools the grada- 
tion of fee paying and non-paying 
pupils. If my hon. Friend wishes to con- 
fine his Amendment to the same school, I 
would agree with him. If that is the 
meaning of his Amendment, then I 
can support it; I wish now to 
say that | am able to vote with him. I 
am sorry that he did not support a 
principle more important, whereby the 
sum would have been made sufficient 
not to give to State-aided-schools 
but only public schools any grant 
whatever. On that principle my 
hon. Friend parted from me and 
left me standing alone. I hope, 
however, my hon. Friend will return to 
that some day, and in the meantime if 
my hon. Friend means there shall not be 
a gradation in the same school whereby 
8 division shall be made between paying 
and non-paying pupils I shall support 
the Amendment. 


The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
218.—(Div. List, No. 236.) 


Mr McDONALD CAMERON (Wick, 
&e.): I believe this clause, notice of 
which stands in my name, the payment 
of the travelling expenses.of Councillors, 
would make a pecuniary charge, and 
that it is therefore not competent for me 
to move it. I only rise to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he'is disposed to accept, and 
has prevailed with his colleagues to in- 
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duce them to accept, something in the 
nature of this clause. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am’ 
not in favour of the clause as it stands, 

Mr. McDONALD CAMERON: But: 
will the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say what moiification of the clause 
he would be disposed to favour ? 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am, 
sorry to say the suggestion I made did 
not meet with acceptance. My sugges- 
tion was that in exceptional cases pay- 
ment might be made towards travelling’ 
expenses of County Councillors, but the 
information I gathered satisfied me that. 
I was not likely to receive support to my. 

roposal. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I rise to move: 
the Amendment, of which I have given 
notice, the insertion of a new * clause 
having reference to the application of 
the Act to the County of Stirling. The 
Government have accepted and added to. 
the Bill an Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Dumbarton. (Sir 
Archibald Orr Ewing), which has for its 
object the taking out of the County, of. 
Stirling certain parishes and bringing 
them into the County of Dumbarton, and 
the effect will be the unsettling of the 
boundary of Stirling as» fixed by the. 
Roads and Bridges Act. The object 
of my new clause is, considering that- 
you are going to take out of the county 
of Stirling certain parishes which 
originally belonged to Dumbarton, and to 
restore to them to Dumbarton, my object 
is to restore to Stirling parishes from 
Dumbarton and Perth that originally 
formed part of Stirling. It is a simple 
question. If the Lord Advocate is 
going to disturb the existing boundaries 
of counties in the interest of Dumbarton, 
then he should equally have regard to 
Stirling, and set the boundaries of that. 
county right. This new clause would 
not’ be needed if the Lord Advocate 
would agree to strike out Olause 40, 
which disturbs the present arrangement 
forthe County of Stirling, but if that 
arrangement is to be destroyed then it 
is necessary that the vounty should be 
restored, ta the position it occupied 
before the passing of the Roads and 
Bridges Act, and this I propose by the 
clause I now move. 

New Clause (Application of Act to 
eounty of BStirling.)—( Ur. Caldwell,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


202 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): In the absence of my 
hon. Colleague the Member for Stir- 
lingshire (Mr. J. C. Bolton), I should 
like to say a word or two upon this 
clause. I have joined my hon. Friend 
in putting on the Paper a Motion for 
the rejection of Clause 40, because 
Clause 40 proposes to take away from 
Stirling some important parishes for the 
purposes of this Act. What we should 
very much prefer is that Stirlingshire 
should be left as it now naturally exists, 
and has existed for a long time, not de- 
prived, as it will be by clause 40, of the 
parishes of Cumbernauld and Kirkin- 
tolloch.° That would be desirable on 
many accounts, aod perhaps the Lord 
Advocate will cay at once whether he 
can agree to this. If he does not, and 
still insists upon Clause 40, Stirling will 
be shorn on both sides in a way the 
county has done nothing to deserve 
—and I should support the clause now 
proposed, which merely restores to that 
county parishes which originally be- 
longed to it. In the case of the parish 
of Logie the claim is especially strong, 
because it contains the flourishing 
watering-place of Bridge of Allan, 
which is almost a suburb of the town of 
Stirling. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Amendment has mentioned it in con- 
nection with Clause 40, which relates 
to Cumbernauld and Kirkintolloch, 
two parishes in another part of Stirling- 
shire, and perhaps I ought to say at 
once that the general intention—the 
— scope of the Bill—is that these 

etached and isolated portions of a 
county should be merged into the county 
in which they are locally situated, 
though with which they are not for 
administrative purposes connected. 
When we come to the parishes men- 
tioned in the Amendment, I am struck 
with the fact that they are very pecu- 
liarly situated, and the parish of Logie 
is split up and locally distributed in as 
eccentric a way as any parish in Scot- 
land, and affords a very strong case for 
consolidation, and I cannot say that any 
case is made out for exempting Logie 
from the general plan of the Bill, with 
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which I think the House will agree as a 
proper plan, that we should consolidate 
the detached portions of a county in 
that county by which it is in the greater 
partsurrounded. These parishes afford 
strong instances for carrying out the 
principle ; they are embedded, as it 
were, in the neighbouring county. I 
regret the absence of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Clavkmannan 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour). I do not gather 
that he is favourable to this proposal. 
Ido not think the dignity of Stirling- 
shire ought to rise at all at so very 
small a matter relatively as this we are 
now discussing. Oonsidering the case 
of Logie as ‘‘ past praying for,” so com- 
pletely is it cut up by its position, I 
turn to Alva, which has a population of 
5,000. Stirlingshire, including this 
parish, has a population of 85,000, so 
that this parish is only 4 per cent of 
the whole. Surely it is not a very 
strong case for exceptional treatment, 
more especially when we find that Alva 
is contiguous to and abuts upon Perth, 
and is to a large extent surrounded by 
Clackmannan. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman has said he will be content 
if we give an assurance that we will 
part with Clause 40. But the two 
parishes mentioned there have been 
recognized in previous Acts of Parlia- 
ment in the manner we have treated 
them, and they fall within the 
principle I have referred to, that 
of merging detached portions of a 
county into the surrounding county. 
Here we have the case of two detached 
parishes with only a population of 
15,C00 out of a county population 
of 61,000. What is required is to con- 
solidate the parishes in the county; and 
when we come to consider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case it will, I think, 
appear to the House impossible to carry 
theory so far as to deal specially with 
oie parishes referred to in the proposed 
clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
in Clause 4, page 1, line 26, to move to 
add after the word “every,” to add 
“burgh and.” This is rendered neces- 
sary through the adoption of the prin- 
ciple that in each burgh instead of the 
ratepayers being the electors of the 
county, the Member for the burgh is to 
be elected by the Town Council. The 
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Lord Advocate will see that this prin- 
ciple having been adopted, it becomes 
urgently necessa at the burgh 
should form an electoral division. It 
follows as a matter of course. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 4, page 
1, line 26, after ‘‘every’’ to insert 
‘burgh and.” —(Ur. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Gentleman has misapprehended 
a provision of the Bill which I 
thought had been made sufficiently 
clear. The whole scheme of the Bill is 
that all places, except those burghs 
which stand outside the county, are to 
be included, consequently they cannot 
be regarded as electoral divisions. 
Police burghs are distinguished from 
burghs forming part of a county, and 
sending representatives to the County 
Council. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands on the 
Paper in my name, with the addition 
of the words “‘ provided that,” and of 
the word ‘“‘only” after ‘‘office” in 
the second line. It will come in in 
line 5 after ‘‘elections.” The Lord 
Advocate has accepted the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, Clause 4, page 2, 
line 5, after “‘ election,” insert— 

‘* Provided that the County Councillors first 
clected under the provisions of this Act shall 
continue in office only until the first Tuesday 
in December in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-two, when the whole 
number of Councillors shall go out of office, 
and their places shall be filled by election as 
hereinafter provided.’”’—( Mr, Culdwell.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central) : I 
have an Amendment in the share of a 
provisotocome in at the end of theclause. 
It will apply to the case of only part of 
an electoral division which may be in- 
cluded within the boundary of the 
burgh. The Amendment is not on 
the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of the clause— 

‘Provided also that if a part only of any 
electoral division shall be so annexed or 
included, the Councillor or Councillors of such 
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electoral division shall continue to hold office 
until the Secretary for Scotland shall other- 
wise determine.” —(Mr. Baird.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment agreed to:— 
Clause 5, page 2, line 15, after “ and,” 
insert “‘ each of.” —( Mr. J. P. B. Robert- 
son.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
an Amendment of Clause 7 to provide 
that a Councillor who ceases to be a 
county elector shall nevertheless serve 
out his term of ‘office. In ordinary 
circumstances this Amendment would 
not have been necessary, but I think it 
is very desirable to have it in the Bill, 
looking at the general words of the 
clause as to disqualification. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 7, page 
2, line 27, after ‘‘ county,” add— 

“ But a Councillor duly qualified at the time 
of his election shall not be disqualified from 
serving out his term of office as a County 
Councillor by reason of his ceasing to be a 
cons elector for such county.”—(Mr. Cald- 
well.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
own that I have thought that the view 
of the Committee in adopting the words 
‘‘ Councillor shall be at the time of his 
election,” was that if he ceased to bean 
elector he should also cease to be a 
Councillor. I am at a loss to know 
why that should not be so. It is 
desirable that Councillors should be 
persons who are ratepayers, and, there- 
fore, interested in the affairs of the 
county. Ifthey are electors they will 
be ratepayers, and if they cease to be 
ratepayers they ought to cease to be 
Councillors. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I withdraw the 
Amendment, although [ put on it a 
different interpretation to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 8, page 
2, line 28, after ‘‘ burgh,’’ leave out to 
‘‘ eighty-one,’’ inclusive, in line 29, and 
insert ‘‘ which contains.” —(Jdér. J. P. B. 
Roberteon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘eighty-one’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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De: CLARK: If you leave out 

-“eighty-one,’’ how will you determine 
the population ?” 
j Ms. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: We 
put in the clause words which carry the 
7,000, then we have the interpretation 
clause providing that the words shall be 
‘held to mean what appears under the 
‘Census of 1881, or a number, if greater 
than that, which shall be established to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary for 
Scotland within 10 days of the passing 
of the Act. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ eighty- 
one’ stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived, j 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘ which 
contains’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 8, page 
2, line 32, to leave out the words ‘‘ or 
with which it has the largest common 
boundary,” and insert the words 
, whieh contains the largest number of 
“the electors of such burgh,”’—( dr. 
« Caldwell, ) 
"instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


. Mpr.:J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do 
not kdow which -should be selected as 
‘ the better criterion for determining this 
‘ question, but it seems to me that to take 
the course suggested by the right hon. 
. Gentleman would lead to great confusion 
as we are accustomed to the other 
. method. under the Scotch Roads and 
Bridges Act, and some other Scotch 
- Statutes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, Clauss 8, page 2, 
line 39, after ‘‘ year,” insert ‘“‘in which 
the election of a County Council is 
_ appointed to take place.”—(Mr. J. P. 
_ B. Robertson.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: The next Amend- 
ment is to make the clauseclear, asit is 
very confused as it stands. The clause 
says the term of office for a County 
‘ Councillor fora burgh shall be three 
years, but in the case of the first elec- 
tion it.can only be something over two 
. years.. The first election is to take 
place in February, and it will end two 
years the November following. But the 
Bill says it shall be for three years, 
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which: will make the period of . the 
5 aay gy of a County Councillor run 
erent to the period of the. appoint- 
ment of a Councillor for a burgh, . The 
object of the Amendment is to provide 
that the term of office of a County 
Councillor for a burgh shall be the same 
as the term of office of a Councillor for 
an electoral division of a county, and 
the appointment of a County Councillor 
for a burgh shall run from the day of 
the triennial County Council election 
next ensuing his election. Without this 
Amendment there would be two periods 
ofelection. Its meaning is that though 
you appoint your burgh members for 
the County Council in November, yet 
the appointment. is to run from the tri- 
Ba election of the rest of the County 
Councillors. It is a drafting Amend- 
ment to make the Clause clear and 
intelligible. Complaints are frequently 
made that Acts of Parliament are passed 
in an unintelligible form, and that isa 
thing I wish to correct here. Ofcourse 
if the Lord Advocate does not accept the 
Amendment itis no affair of mine. + 


Aniendment moved, Clause 8, page 2, 
line 41, after ‘‘ be,” insert— 

‘‘The same as the term of office of a Coun- 
cillor for‘an electoral division of a county, and 
the appointment of a County Councillor for a 
burgh run date from the. day of the triennial 
County Council election next ensuing his eiec- 
tion.”’—(Mr. Caldweil.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J: P. B. ROBERTSON : -I am 
ready to accept Amendments to improve 
the drafting of the Bul, but I cannot 
accept this, which would add to the 
labours of the House and only lead'to 
obscurity. All this is cleared up by 
Section 80, which deals with the dates 
of the election for the first three years. 


Question put, and negatived. ‘ 


Mr. CALDWELL: As the sub- 
section stands, the only vacancy dealt 
with is that caused by a man in the 
ordinary course ceasing to be a Town 
Councillor. No doubt the intention is 
that, however the vacancy occurs, it 
should be filled up. According to my 
Amendment, the vacancy would be 
filled up not merely in the event of 
a vacancy arising under the sub-section, 
but in the event of a vacancy arising by 
death or otherwise. 
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,, Amendment proposed, in 
nf 1, to bare out from. the word 
*‘Councillor,” to the word “but,” in 
fine 3, and to insert the words :—} 


‘‘ And in the event of a casual vacancy occur- 
ring caused by death, resignation, or disquali- 
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fication, such casual vacancy shall as soon as 

practicable be filled up by the ‘Town Council.” 

=(Ur. Caldwell.) 

' Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

Ae 4 to be left out stand part of the 
use.” , 


Mz. J. P. B, ROBERTSON : I pro- 
pose to accept an Amendment which 
has been put down in the right place by 
the Member for Forfarshire, but which 
will be moved by the hon. Member for 
Roxburghshire. The proper place for 
this Amendment is the special section 
which relates to casual vacancies. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment agreed to, Clause 8, page 
3, line 4, leave out after “‘ election,” to 
end of Clause.—( dr. /. P. B. Robert- 
on.) 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 6, 
after the word ‘‘election,’’ to insert the 
following sub-sections : — 





“/3) The provisions of this section shall 
apply to a Royal burgh which containsa 
population of more than seven thousand, 
but does not return or contribute to 
return a Member to Parliament; 

“(4) The expression ‘The Representation 
of the People Acts,’ in section three of 
‘The Representation of the People Act, 
1884,’ is hereby declared to include the 
Acts regulating the registration of mu- 
nicipal electors.”—( The Lord Advocate}. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
Tt may be, of course, that I am stupid, 
but I must confess I do not understand 
the proposed definition of burghs. The 
Bill in one part deals with Royal and 
Parliamentary burghs, and I do not 
know why it is necessary to bring in this 
section— 

“The provisions of this section shall apply 
to a Royal burgh which contains a population 
of more than 7,000, but does not return or con- 
tribute to return a Member of Parliament.”’ 

A Royal burgh comes within the 
definition of the law, and I cannot 
understand why this should be neces- 
sary. 

‘*Mr. D.CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I cannot say that I share the objection 
ofthe hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Campbell), 
but I have another of a different kind. 
It may be called an objection to the 
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drafting of the Amendment, but in this 
case the drafting is of fo importance. 
The ‘clause proposed alters the principle 
of the Representation of the People Act, 
and [ would, therefore, ask your ruling, 
Sir, whether it is competent to. move it. 
here. Itinterferes with the service fran- 
chise, and anyone reading the Repre- 
oneintion of the People Act of 1884, and 
who afterwards looked through the titles 
of subsequent Statutes would have no 
notice that the Representation of the 
People Act was alteréd by this Act. TI 
do not dwell on the fact that in terms 
this is an alteration of the law of Eng- 
land as well as of Scotland, seeing that 
the Representation of the People Act 
applies to both countries. ‘No doubt 
that will be controlled by the title of 
the Bill when it becomes an Act; but 
it seems very inexpedient that you 
shouid attempt to alter the Representa- 
tion of the People Act in this way. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: On 
the question of order, ‘Sir,-I would ex- 
plain that the Representation of the 


‘People Act, dealing naturally with Par- 


liamentary elections, makes a certain 
use of the municipal roll. One result 
has heen that a question arose as to 
whether service franchise holders have 
votes both for Parliamentary purposes 
and also, by incidental enactment, for 
municipal pur What we. now 
propose is to declare that a vertain 
enactment in a Parliamentary Election 
Act has the effect, which is generally 
ascribed to it, of conferring the fran- 
chise for municipal purposes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no objec- 
tion to the words of the Amendment as 
a matter of order. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): Is the 
object of this sub-section to qualify for 
municipal purposes those who are dis- 
qualified in the burghs? ‘The service 
franchise gives a qualification fur Par- 
liamentary but not for municipal pur- 
poses. Is the object now to qualify for 
all municipal rights in burghs? 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERLSON: That 
is the object. There has been a diver- 
sity of practice in Scotch burghs. One 
eminent lawyer whois not on the Front 
Bench just now is of opinion that the 
service franchise people are not en- 
titled to vote at municipal elections; but 
other eminent lawyers are of a contrary 
opinion, ‘This vomes into the Bill be- 





cause we are giving the service fran- 
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chise in counties, and it wou!d seem 
by parity of reasoning that it ought at 
the same time to be given in the burghs. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I would move 
to add to the proposed Amendment, 
the words ‘‘for the purposes of the 
Act.” : 

Amendment proposed, in line 4 of 
proposed Amendment, before the word 
“The,” to insert the words “ For the 
purpose of this Act.”—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Once 
for all I would point out that we pro- 
pose that the service franchise people 
should have votes within the burghs 
both for municipal and Parliamentary 
purposes—for general purposes as well 
as the purposes of this Act. How 
would you work out the provision if you 
said that persons are to be elected for 
the purposes of this Act on one fran- 
chise, and for the purposes of other 
Acts on other franchises? The thing is 
impossible. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
I agree that these words are not desira- 
ble. I desire that the Service Franchise- 
holders should in burghs have the Muni- 
cipal Franchise, the only point raised by 
the hon. Member for North-East Lanark 
being whether this is the right way of 
doing it. That point having been 
decided by the Chair, I presume that 
there is no more to be said. 


*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I think that 
the object of the Lord Advocate’s 
Amendment is a good one; but it might 
have been attained in a better way. If, 
however, the Lord Advocate takes the 
responsibility as to the method, I shall 
say nothing more. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Tuz CHAIRMAN: I would aubmit 
to the Lord Advocate whether he is not 
interfering with the Municipal Franchise 
in England as well as Scotland by the 
terms of his proposal ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 


Dr. J. P. BR bertson. 
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that the second clause is, ‘‘ This Act 
shall extend to Scotland only.” 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): The altera- 
tion which the Amendment standing in 
my name proposes would leave women 
otherwise qualified eligible for election 
as County Councillors. I raised the 
question in Committee, and if the deci- 
sion of the Committee had been such ag 
to fairly reflect opinions in different 
quarters of the House, I would not have 
troubled the House with the matter at 
this stage. The issue is a very im- 
portant one, and what occurred in Com- 
mittee seems to me to afford a justification 
for making another appeal to the House. 
Under this Act women will be electors ; 
and if this clause were expunged it is 
doubtful whether they might not also be 
elected. Above all things the Act is 
intended to be a utilitarian measure, 
and the question is what would be the 
advantage of allowing women to be 
elected. If there was no good to be 
gained by electing women, they would 
scarcely have been elected in England, 
and certainly they would not be elected 
in Scotland, and in that case an enabling 
clause wuuld be inoperative. But I do 
not believe it would be inoperative. In 
all probability a few women would be 
elected, because there is a certain num- 
ber of things which they could attend to 
much better than men can attend to 
them. No better illustration could be 
afforded of the necessity for electing 
some women than is furnished by the 
fact that the County Councils have 
charge of lunatic asylums, in which there 
are so many thousand female inmates, 
about whom women can obtain informa- 
tion much better than men. The people 
of Scotland would not elect any women 
as County Councillors unless they were 
convinced that their election would be 
for the public good. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 7, to leave out the words ‘ No 
woman,” and insert the words ‘“ Any. 
woman otherwise qualified.’ — (Mr. 
Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘no woman’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. CAMERON: There is nothing 
in the Bill to prevent women serving 
on District Councils, whose duties 
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are to look after the administration 
of the Public Health Act, and to 
deal with the rates. Surely if that 
be so there are equal reasons why they 
should have left open to them the career 
of County Councillors. In many places 
in England ladies have been elected on 
the Councils, and I do not see why the 
electors should not have the greatest 
latitude in determining whom they 
should elect as their representatives. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I do not 
think this Amendment is moved 
in the interest of Scotland. Scotch 
women do not want to become County 
Councillors, they have too much sense. 
This Amendment is put forward with 
the object of capturing an outpost 
from which to bombard a stronghold of 
men in England. I hope the House 
will adhere to the decieion it arrived at 
in Committee. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I think we may safely leave 
to women themselves the right of 
deciding whether women shall or shall 
not be elected. I think itis tyrannical 
in the extreme to limit their choice; I 
took the chair at one of Miss Cobden’s 
election meetings in London, and I 
could not help seeing that there wasa very 
strong feeling not only among women 
but among men that it was very impor- 
tant, in view of the class of work to be 
carried out in the County Councils, that 
women should have the opportunity of 
representing the electors on those bodies. 
It is perfectly well known that we get 
our physical properties from our fathers 
and our mental qualities from our 
mothers, and it seems to me very im- 
portant indeed that the mental faculties 
of women should be sharpened up 
as much as possible in order to breed 
good women. I am also a believer in 
heredity, and I think that if our mothers 
could have the opportunity of being 
brought up in public life we might have 
been better Members of Parliament 
than we are now. From these points 
of view I have great pleasure in sup 
porting the Amendment. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY (East 
Grinstead, Sussex): I would point out 
that we are not going to vote on this 
occasion on the question whether women 
should or should not be elected to the 
County Councils. There is an express 


provision in the Bill stating that women 
shall not be elected, but if that provision 
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is struck out the result will not be that 
women can be elected, but merely that 
they may be exposed to law-suits. To 
save a lady from that contingency, I 
shall ree the Bill as it stands. 
*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I would point out to the hon. Member 
who has just sat down that the Bill did 
not in its original form contain the 
words excluding women from election 
on County Councils. The words were 
afterwards inserted by the Lord Advo- 
cate. As to the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir G. Oampbell), he 
must be unfortunate in his acquaintance 
with Scottish women if he does not know 
that in Edinburgh there are women who 
are quite as well qualified as men—better 
ualified than many men—to disch 
the duties of County Councillors. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), when 
I recently asked for a day for the dis- 
cussion of the question, treated the 
matter with some contempt. I think 
that if the right hon. Gentleman were to 
qualify as a Scotch candidate and stand 
against some of the ladies in Edinburgh, 
there is not the slightest doubt as to 
where the victory would lie. I hope 
the House will not consent to this un- 
necessary exclusion of women from a duty 
for which they are eminently fitted. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol): I am very 
doubtful whether it would be well either 
for women or for the State to bring 
them into public life, but I think it is 
almost too late to raise that question 
now. As you have admitted women to 
the franchise, I think you must also 
allow them to be elected. I should 
have voted against their being admitted 
to the franchise, but as they have been 
admitted, I shall vote for their being 
allowed to be elected. 

Sr ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.): It has clearly taxed 
the ingenuity of hon.Gentlemen opposite 
to find out a reason why women should 
be elected to serve on County Councils, 
and the feeble arguments used by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in favour of the 
Amendment seem to me quite sufficient 
to enable the House to decide in favour 
of the Bill as it stands. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I ma 
point out that the burgh which the hon. 
Member who has just spoken represents 
had a lady as Chairwoman of the School 
Board. It has been pointed out that the 
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dEeal ‘Government Bonrd has refused to 
‘appoint: female inspectors, and that if 
women are elected on the County 
Councils :we shall be able to have visita- 
tion and:inspection by ladies. and female 
patients: will be able to bring before 
them facts: which they could not bring 
before any:male visitor. It surely can- 
not be right for this:House to prevent 
any constituency in a county from elec- 
ting a female if that constituency desires 
to'bé.represented by a female. 

>*Mr, M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
Ga asking the House to agree to the 
Amendment I do not base my argument 
at all on the ground that it necessarily 
follows that because women are entitled 
to vote in these elections. they are, 
therefore, ‘entitled to be: elected. We 
maintain that it is distinctly to the ad- 
wantage of the County Councils that 
women should be elected tothem. I 
know myself numbers of persons in 
Scotland who would be desirous of 
nominating women as candidates for the 
County Council. A lady has sat’ in 
Scotland as Chairman of a School 
Board, and everybody conversant: with 
Edinburgh knows that Miss Stevenson, 
the lady member of the School Board 
there, is the most influential member of 
the Board, and is often deputed to visit 
London to interview the Scotch Office 
on matters:of importance. She is also 
the only member of the Schvol Board 
who has been elected at every election 
since the Act was passed. Numbers of 
women have been elected nembers of 
Boards of Guardians, and have done 
good work on such Boards.. I am con- 
vinced from my knowledge of Scotland 
that there isa very strong desire that 
women should be elected to these 
Boards, and I hope the House will assent 
to the Amendment. 


‘* The House divided :—Ayes 160 ; Noes 
88.—(Div. List, No. 257.) 


Motion made and Question put, Clause 
10, page 3, line 32, after ‘‘(1),’’ insert 
‘“‘ The Chairman of the County Council, 
who shall be called.”—(Zhe Lord 
Advocate.}—Agreed to. 


Moticn made, and Question proposed, 
Clause 10, page 3, line 34, after 
“* county,” insert— 

“ But before acting as such justice fhe shall, 
if he has not already done so, take the oath 
equired by law to be taken by a Justice of the 
Peace.”’—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Dr. Clark 


+ {COMMONS} 
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ft Mr. J.:Rs B. ROBERTSON :. Iam 
unable to accept the Amendment, of the 
hon. Gentleman. a! 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and negatived. sia 


Siz G. CAMPBELL: I have now to 
move the Amendment I have upon the 
Paper —namely, to insert ‘‘ three years’ 
in the place of ‘one year” in clause 10, 
page. 3, line 36, This matter of the 
duration of the Chairman’s office was a 
good deal discussed in the English. Bill, 
and I have a strong opinion in favour 
of making the period three years. The 
Provosts. of all Scotch burghs are 
appointed for three years, which is @ 
reasonable period and enables a man to 
make a position for himself, and I do 
not see why on the County Councils we 
should not follow the analogy afforded 
by the burghs. Again, in many cases, 
where the appointment was only fora 
year| there would be a feeling against 
getting rid of the person holding the 
office after so short a term, and the 
result might be that the same person 
might retain the position year after year 
because the electors might not wish to 
cast a slur on him by refusing him re- 
election.. If, however, the period were 
three years a man would know tbat he 
was not likely to be re-elected at the 
end of the term unless he had fulfilled 
his position so well that the electors 
desired to offer him an unuszal mark of 
approval by re-appointing him. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, to leave out the words “one year,” 
and insert the words ‘ three years.”— 
(Str George Campbell). 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘one year’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As 
the hon. Gentleman has stated, this 
matter was fully discussed on a for- 
mer occasion, and my recollection is 
that the general feeling was in favour of 
one year. That is the existing system 
in regard to the counties, and I think it 
wea be better to have the proposal as 
it stands in the Bill. 

Mr. CALDWELL: There is no doubt 
that the convener of a county is appointed 
for a year, but the election of the Board 
is only for a year, and we have always 
acted on the principle that the chairman 
should hold office during the currency 
of the particular body over which he 
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presides. .In the School Boards, where 
the elections are for three. years,. the 
hairman holds office for that period, and 
in all similar cases the chairman’s term 
of office follows the duration of the 
‘body he is chairman of. There would 
be this advantage in making the term of 
office three years in the present. case, 
that it would help to ensure a continuous 
policy, and.I am also aware of the feel- 
ing mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) that. by. making the chair- 
manship a matter of annual election the 
appointment, for the reason he 
stated, might be unnecessarily pro- 
longed. It would, I think, be contrary 


.to all. precedent in Scotland if the 


chairman. should be appointed for a 
period less than the duration of the 
ody over which he is to preside. 

Question pu‘, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question put, Clause 
10, page 3, line 39, leave out from 
“‘ office,” to ‘‘and,” in line 40, and 
insert ‘‘ at the pleasure of the council.” 
—(Hr. Culdwell.)\—Agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 


- 8,.to leave out all. the words after 


the word ‘‘ occurred’’ to end of Clause.— 


(The Lord Advocate ) 


Question, *‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,’’ 
put, and rejected. 


*Mr, ESSLEMONT: In the Amend- 


. ment I have to propose, I desire to raise 
the question as.to the powers of the 


Commissioners of Supplr. My 
Amendment is absolutely to take away 
those powers which are only the charge 
of the police and capital expenditure. 


' We had supposed that the Bill was 
- founded upon the model of Town 
- Oouncils in Scotland; and the Lord 
. Advocate knows that those bodies in 
_ boroughs would not for one moment 
, submit to a limitation which deprived 
. them of the control of their police and 
. of capital expenditure. And if there is 
- anything to be said of the control of 


Town Councils over police and capital 


. xpenditure, it would equaily apply to 


County Councils. But by the Bill you 


- are eronting a machinery which will 


practically have no responsible work 
whatever. The work of the County 


. Council is limited to such an extent that 
. there will be an agitation from year to 
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“year. until the powers hi Ae BOR 


sessed bythe boroughs are also 
by County Couneils, . Jo 
Amendment proposed, in» page!i:4, 
line 18, to leave out the words, ‘save 
as hereinafter . mentioned.”—~(Mr. 
Esslemont.) ro. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to he left out stand part of 


the Bill,” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Iti 
no want of respect to the hon, Gentle- 
man if I say that I doubt whether the 
House desires to again discuss this sub- 
ject, which has been debated with great 
clearness and fulness on the First, and 
Seeond Readings and in Committee—I 
do not at all say at too great length. , I 
cannot say that I feel myself that I 
could add anything to the reasons which 
prevailed with the majority. I assume 
that the object of the hon. Gentleman 
is either to enter a protest or take a 
Division, and I will not further stand 
between him and either object. 

Dr. OLARK: The Gcvernment are 
wrong in the course they have taken. 
The Commissioners have _ practically 
ceased to perform any functions, and 
they die, if not universally lamented, at 
all events in the full odour of sanctity. 
What I meant to point out is ale 
this, that you will be bringing the land- 
lords and the people in Scotland con- 
stantly into conflict. on two points; and 
it would be very much better in the 
future for Scotch landlords if you now 
allowed them to cease their functions 
and allow those matters of the control 
of the police and capital expenditure to 
remain in the hands of the people. 
The Commissioners have now a clean 
and honourable record, but if they con- 
tinue to work under this clause, the 
result will be such as the Government 
will deplore. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am not at all surprised that my hon. 
Friend behind me has moved this 
Amendment, because it raised again at 
this stage a point. of cardinal import- 
ance, and it would have been odd, after 
attaching so much importance to it, had 
we passed it over without notice, I 
agree, however, with the Lord Advocate 
that the question has been fully argued 
on both sides; and while I regret that 
the Government have remained obdurate 
not only to our arguments, but. to the 
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demonstration of feeling on the part of 
the representatives of Scotland, which 
took place on an earlier stage of this 
Bill, I consider it better to content 
ourselves with a Division in order to 
express our feeling. 

The House divided :—Ayes 102 ; Noes 
75.—(Div. List, No. 238.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
The Amendment I am about to move is 
in substance the same as that which I 
moved in Committee, though in words it 
is somewhat different. The words I have 
put on the Paper now were suggested 
to me during the course of the ebate 
in Committee by the hon. Member for 
Inverness, who supported me. The 
“i. is to throw upon inhabitant house- 
holders the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of rights of public way. I felt 
justified in bringing up this matter again 
on the Report stage, although it has 
already been discussed in Committee, on 
the ground that although we were 
defeated in Committee by a majority of 
27, the Division List showed that the 
Scottish vote was 5 to 1 ia favour vf my 
proposition. 


Attention called to the fact that 40 
Members not present. The House was 
counted ; and, 40 Members being found 
present, 


Mr. BUCHANAN proceeded: Another 
reason why I bring forward the Motion 
again is that I think the Government 
may possibly think fit to give us at least 
part of what we want, inasmuch as I was 
supported in the Division Lobby by all 
the Liberal Unionist Members from 
Scotland, and even by one Conservative 
Member, and, generally speaking, the 
support I obtained may fairly be said to 
have been drawn from all quarters 
of the House. The arguments brought 
against my proposal were practically 
twofold. There was, first, the argu- 
ment of the Solicitor General for 
Scotland that no grievance existed, 
and then there was the argument of the 
Lord Advocate that I was trying to in- 
duce the County Councils to levy war 
against individuals. I must sayI thought 
the expression the Lord Advocate 
used was very unfortunate and regret- 
table. But, putting aside the words he 
used, I do not think the argument was 
a fair one, inasmuch as my proposal 
would have placed no obligation what- 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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ever on the County Councils. My pre 
sent Tissaligias “dite it pertaeny 
clear that only a discretionary power is 
to be imposed on the County Council. 
As to the argument of the Solicitor 
General for Scotland that there is no 
grievance in Scotland, or if there is it 
is open to anyone to remedy it by what 
is known as a popular action which 
anyone can bring, I hardly think that 
contention will be brought forward 
again. During the Debate in Oom- 
mittee it was shown that last year a 
single society in Edinburgh was applied 
to no less than 40 times to defend rights 
of way. During the past few years 
there has been a tendency in the High- 
lands to shut up paths and roads over 
which rights of way are claimed. 
There is the well-known Glendall case. 
There the claim of the proprietor to 
shut up a road was no doubt openly 
contested by very few inhabitants either 
of Glendall or the surrounding districts, 
and no one had the hardihood to bring 
an action. An action was brought bya 
ublic society. The legal proceedings 
fasted over two-and-a-half years, and 
entailed no less than three trials, one 
before the Lord Ordinary of the Quarter 
Sessions, one before the Inner House of 
Quarter Sessions, and the other before the 
House of Lords. In each of these trials 
the society wou the case. But the ex- 
penses of the litigation have amounted 
to between £4,000 and £5,000, and 
though the Rights of Way Society will 
have their costs paid, there is no less a 
sum than £650 incurred by the society, 
which will not be allowed under the 
award of costs. Now is it for a moment 
to be considered a just reply to the 
grievance alleged that there is no 
adequate protection for rights of 
way in Scotland, for the Solicitor 
General for Scotland or any other 
defender of this Bill to say that the 
protection of rights of way is a duty 
that can be performed by any single 
individual? It is almost impossible 
even for the richer and more popular 
parts of the country, and absolutely 
impossible for the poorer and more 
sparsely-populated parts of Scotland to 
make any practical use whatever of the 
protection that is at present afforded by 
thelaw. I most earnestly urgethe Govern- 
ment to reconsider the position they 
took up on this subject during the Com- 
mittee stage. I say there is a grievance 
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felt throughout the length and breadth if there is some reasonable’ 


of the land, and chiefly in the High- 
lands and sparsely-populated districts, 
and I ask whether the duty of remedy- 
ing this grievance could be more 
properly and adequately entrusted to 
any body other than the County Council ? 


Amendment proposed, in Olause 11, 
page 4, line 19, after the word 
“ trustees,’’ to insert the words— 

“ And the duty of maintaining, and the right, 
if they think fit, of taking or defending, pro- 
ceedings for the protection of any public right 
of way over roads, drove roads, bridlepaths, 
and ferries.”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Dre. FARQUHARSON: This is 
a question of such great and 
pressing importance in the North 
that I think my hon. Friend has 
every justification for bringing it once 
more under the attention of the House. 
This is simply a demand made upon a 
popularly-elected tribunal to defend 
the existing rights of the people of 
Scotland. It is all very well to say 
that individuals can defend themselves, 
but, as any one who has had any 
experience of the law is aware, the 
assertion of a legal right is sometimes 
avery formidable affair. Itis said that 
this power is not wanted. Anyone, 
however, who knows anything of the 
North will agree with my hon. Friend 
that cases of stopping up rights of way 
are too frequent, and individuals 
naturally hesitate before they plunge 
into the possibilities of legal processes. 
If this provision is not wanted, it will 
be a dead letter, and no harm will be 
done. But I say it is wanted, and it is 
not too much to ask that a tribunal 
like the County Council should have 
this little addition made to its respon- 
bilities and duties. We are told that 
the question of right of way will 
be made an electioneering cry. Well, 
if such a question has anything in it, 
it is quite right that it should be 
brought forward at election time, and if 
it has not anything in it, I think the 
people of Scotland are too shrewd to be 
taken in by bogus electioneering cries. 
The County Councils will take care not 
to enter into bogus suits, and will take 
care that | claim put forward by those 
outside shall only be carried out by them 
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ibility of 
success, or if a strong claim is shown 


for popular redress. 

*S1z D. CURRIE (Perthshire, W.): 
T have only to say in a word that I must 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend as I did in the Committee. It 
appears to me it would be only a wise 
ons a proper thing to throw on the 
County Councils the responsibility of 
defending the public rights. 

*Me. ALDANE (Haddingtonshire) : 
I cannot help hoping that the Govern- 
ment will see their way to meet what is 
obviously the opinion of the lar 
majority of the Scottish Members. In 
Committee the Scotch Members sup- 
ported the Amendment by, I believe, 
51 to 10. While the Government 
have not departed from the main 
outlines of the Bill, I think they 
have shown a laudable wish to accede 
to our wishes in any reasonable matter 
where we have expressed these wishes 
by a large majority. On this point 
they have an opportunity of meet- 
ing us ina ha that will give universal 
satisfaction. can bear testimony to 
the extent to which these rights of way 
are gradually falling out of existence, 
not so much from the fault of land- 
owners as from the absence of a public 
authority to see to their preservation. 
It is only of late years that Ps 
have become alive to the value of these 
rights. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
gare himeelf, at a meeting of the Society 
or the Preservation of Rights of Way, in 
1886, expressed himself strongly in 
favour of imposing this duty on a 

roperly-constituted Local Authority. 
fe the face of this expression of opinion 
it doesseem to me to be difficult for the 
Lord Advocate to resist the appeal now 
made to him by the large majority of 
the Scottish Members. 

*Tuze SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. More T. Stormonta 
Dar.ine, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities): The speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down shows 
perhaps some tendency to repetition of 
the arguments formerly used. I think 
it is the desire of the House that there 
should be no repetition of the arguments 
used in Committee, and I will make that 
my excuse for being very brief. The 
Government are still of opinion that it 
would be undesirable, in the interests of 
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the CountyCouncils and their harmonious 
working, to intrast them with what can 
only be described as a licence to raise 
litigation. It is not at all necessary that 
I should throw any doubt upon thediscre- 
tion and moderation with which this duty 
would be exércised if imposed on the 
County Councils. At the same time, to 
accept the Amendment would be practi- 
cally to impose upon the County Councils 
the duty of raising lawsuits of a par- 
ticularly delicate and contentious nature. 
There is nowadays no great tendency on 
the part of landowners to resist well- 
founded rights of this character, and 
therefore there is less need of an 
Amendment like the present. The hon. 
Mover of the Amendment said that 40 
applications were received last year by 
the Edinburgh Rights of Way Society. 
Does the hon. Gentleman think that 
these 40 applications were all well 
founded? He knows as well as I do 
that among them must have been many 
which, upon examination, turned out to 
be not justified by the facts, whilst a num- 
ber of the proprietors in other cases, when 
application was made to them, at once 
recognized the right of way. As to the 
Glendoll case, I will only say that I 
happen to know the district personally ; 
ant it is a fact that this is the only 
right of way out of a great many in 
that mountainous tract of country which 
has ever been resisted by the proprietor. 
On the whole matter the Government 
remain of the opinion that it would be 
unfortunate to entrust this power to the 
County Council. They are not insensible 
to the argument that to entrust this 
power to the Oounty Council would 
rather tend to make proprietors more 
jealous of the formation of these rights. 
It must never be forgotten that these 
rights grow up by degrees, and if you 
put proprietors too much upon their 

uard, you will prevent any such rights 

eing created. 

Dr. CLARK: We have had from the 
Solicitor General a repetition .of the 
arguments that were used in Committee, 
and he scarcely seems to appreciate the 
difference between the Amendment now 
before us and the Amendment moved in 
Committee. The original Amendment 
in Committee was compulsory in 
character, but this is not. [‘‘No, no.’’) 
However, the hon. and learned Gentle- 


Mr. Moir T. Stormonth Darling 


{OOMMONS} 








road has been shut up by the neigh- 


bouring proprietor. Of course, the | 


tenants endeavoured to maintain their 


right to use this old Scotch road, two . 
centurie; old; but it has been closed . 


because it passes through the landlord’s 


game preserves. Then there wasa case . 
lately in Caithness something similar, in , 
which the Duke of Portland, a Member » 
of the present Government, drawing © 


£2,500 a year for doing nothing, and 
having great estates in the county, shut 
up the old road across Marven because 
it interfered with his deer forest and 
game preserves. He owns all the land 
round about, and the people cannot 
afford to fight for their rights against a 
powerful Baglish duke who draws a 
large revenue from London and from 
the taxpayers, and so the right of way is 
lost. Now if this phd were given to 
the County Councils these landed pro- 
prietors would think twice before they 
do these things, because they would 
know they would have to encounter the 
resistance of a powerful representative 
body instead of having only to use the 
landlord’s privilege to intimidate and 
boycott against individual tenants. We 
seek to create no new rights of way, but 
only to preserve old rights that are 
being lost. In Committee I urged what 
I thought a strong reason in favour of 
this proposal, and this the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not seen fit to 
reply to. I pointed out that there are 
many old parish roads and statute 


labour roads that were not transferred 
under the Roads and Bridges Act to. 


the present road authorities; the old 
bodies that had charge of them have 
ceased to exist, and now these roads are 
the property of no one; they were con- 
structed by public money centuries ago, 
but they were not scheduled in the 
Roads and Bridges Act, and so they 
have come under nobody’s tontrol, the 
old bodies who could rate for their main- 


tenance having been abolished. These: 
roads not being scheduled under the. 


authority of the Road Trustees will not 
be transferred to the new County Ooun- 


cils. We have heard no reply at all to 


the strong reasons urged for this pro- 
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man’s answer is the same, that there ig © 
no evidence to justify the Amendment. ° 
I might briog forward two cases that - 
occurred quite lately, one in West ‘ 
Perthshire; the old ‘Sheriff Muir” : 
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posal, the Solicitor General simply 
repeats the old story. I hope my hon. 
Friend will take a Division on his 
Amendment, and that again we shall 
have again Scotch opinion represented 
by. five to one in its favour. 

*Mz. DONALD CRAWFORD: I 
think my hon. Friend has done right to 
renew his protest, but at the same time 
I should be sorry to add much to the 
prolongation of the Debate. I will onl 
say a word or two in reply to the Solici- 
tor General. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has used an argument 1 have 
only heard used once before, and I 
scarcely think it is apposite. He said 
that the fact that peneeers ina great 
many instances had yielded to the claims 
made upon them by the Society for the 
Protection of Rights of Way was a 

roof that where those claims were well 
ounded proprietors were ready to 
acknowledge them. Now, I once heard 
a similar argument used on Circuit in a 
Criminal Court in Scotland. A man was 
accused of theft, and six previous con- 
victions were proved against him, and 
his counsel very ingeniously argued 
that as in each of these previous cases 
the prisoner had pleaded guilty, it must 
be accepted as proof of innocence that in 
the seventh case he had not pleaded 

ilty. Itseems to me the argument 
of the Solicitor General is parallel to 
that, but I do not think it will carry more 
weight in this than the argument did in 
the other instance. 

Mr. PdAILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): 
There need be no surprise that my hon. 
Friend has repeated arguments he may 
have used on a previous occasion, for if 
we repeat our protest we must more or 
less repeat arguments, especially if they 
have not been answered. The Solicitor 
General has not quite followed that 
course. On the last occasion we were 
answered by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and he told us that it was a very 
great cause of regret to him that Seotch 
landlords were so very bad in this matter 
of seizing footpaths ; but now the Soli- 
citor General says that these landlords 
have not been-so bad, but that in the 
preservation of footpaths Scotland has 
been rather fortunate. _I cannot help 
thinking that some of these rights 
which the Secretary for Ireland ad- 
mitted landlords have absorbed in past 
times would not have been lost beyond 
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hope of recovery if the County Council 
had power to spend money forthe purpose 
of recovery. I do not for a moment 
accept the Solicitor General’s suggestion 
that County Coancils would be litigious 
in this matter. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that they will be much more 
careful in regard to the public money 
than any body in existence. Nobody 
who weeds the reports of what County 
Councils are doing in England will think 
they are reckless and extravagant—they 
rather seem instead to carry economy to 
a cheese-paring extent, and I never 
yet heard that extravagance is more a 
Scotch than an English characteristic. 
The Solicitor General referred to the 
success of the Scotch Society for looking 
after footpaths; but I think it is rather 
hard that the duty of maintaining and 
recovering public rights of way should 
be thrown upon a private body. The 
action of the Society represents a large 
sacrifice on the part of persons not par- 
ticularly interested, and it is hard that 
people should be appealed to for pecu- 
niary assistance for the purpose of 
guarding public rights—a duty which 
should devolve on public authorities 
with the assistance of the public purse. 
I hope that even at the last moment 
the Government may agree to this 
reasonable proposal. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Ido not 
think this matter has been pressed or 
can be-pressed too often. The Govern- 
ment are incurring great responsibility 
by their resistance to this Amendment. 
Iam quite sure the Scotch people are 
in sympathy with the Amendment, and 
that the Government will suffer at the 
next election for their resistance to it. 
We do not wish to saddle upon the new 
authority a duty altogether alien to 
their other duties. One of the principal 
duties of the County Oouneil will be to 
look after the roads, and we would attach 
to this the arialogous duty of looking 
after footpaths and rights of way. Ido 
not think the Solicitor General has said 
anything to strengthen the arguments of 
the Government used on a former occa- 
sion. I am-glad he did not repeat the 
argument that the Courts are open to 
every poor man to vindicate a right 
he believes he has. .I- do not think 
if a poor man went to the Solicitor 
General for his assistance to vindicate 
his right he would make much of him. 
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It is notorious that a case of this kind ; bours among capital works, so that 
requires a very long purse, and a most | nothing of this kind can be done without 


rtinacious spirit to support it. We 
a a Society which, by begging and 
dunning people for money, has been 
enabled todo much good; but the Society 
has undertaken a duty that ought to 
be discharged by a public authority— 
it is not a matter for private subscrip- 
tion. The Solicitor General says rights 
of way are gradually created, but I 
think it is just the other way. I think 
they are gradually being extinguished. 
A river floods a pathway, and it falls 
into desuetude ; a sporting tenant during 
his temporary occupation puts up an 
obstruction, because a right of way in- 
terferes with his pursuits, and so the 
right of way is gradually lost. As to 
the fear that County Councils would 
promote law suits, I think this power 
would have an influence in the other 
direction. The County Council would, 
under this clause, be in possession of 
these existing rights, and it would be 
for other parties to bring law suits, 
and attack these rights if they dared. 
It would be a very different thing with 
a competent authority to defend public 
rights. I am sorry the Solicitor General 

es such a very narrow view of this 
proposal. I am sure the Government 
will suffer for their attitude at the next 
election. We shall again go into the 
Lobby with the courage of our opinions. 


The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
107.—(Div. List, No. 239.) 


Dr. CLARK: I move the Amend- 
ment that stands in my name, and I do 
so in order that some of the smaller 
harbours and piers may come under 
the cognizance of the County Council. 
Some of these harbours are called 
Board of Trade harbours, others are 
Fishery Board harbours, and others are 
old Trustee harbours. But the Board 
of Trade and the Fishery Board give 
no money for their maintenance, and the 
old Trustees have died out, and so piers 
are falling into decay, breakwaters are 
falling down, and the. harbours are 
being lost. I have put my Amendment 
in a form I think the least objectionable, 
putting these under the category of 
capital works, requiring the sanction of 
the Commissioners of Supply, and in 
Clause 18 I propose to insert the con- 
struction or extension of piers and har- 


Sor George Campbell 





the sanction of the Commissioners of 
Supply. I could mention five or six 
harbours in Caithness; there are some 
in Sutherlandshire, and all down the 
East Ooast there are small harbours, 
neglected and falling out of use, and the 
fishing population that would avail 
themselves of these harbours are movin 
away. I hope the Government wi 
accept the Amendment in the moderate 
form in which I move it. 


Amendment proposed, in 4 
line 36, after the wal Cthirtyesie,” to 
insert the words ‘‘The right to con- 
struct and maintain the capital works 
defined in Section 18.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
whole significance of the Amendment 
is derived, not from the words the hon. 
Member now proposes to insert, but 
from those that follow in a subsequent 
section. The hon. Member avows that 
the works he has in contemplation are 
not works in the charge of the counties 
in Scotland. Now, our object in this 
Bill has been to transfer what are 
properly county works, according to 
existing administration, to the new 
County Boly—the County Council. We 
go further, and under the provisions of 
Section 15 provide that with the consent 
of certain public Departments, there 
may be a transference made of certain 
statutory duties of those Departments to 
the County Councils. Now, suppose the 
Board of Trade (which is a case put by 
the hon. Member) is tired of the admin- 
istration of certain harbour works, or 
considers it desirable that there should 
be a transfer, then, with the consent of 
that Department and of the County 
Council, the County Council may be 
invested with the powers and duties 
relating to such harbour works. That 
is the scheme and system of the present 
measure, and beyond that I cannot sa 
it would be safe to go. Then 
would point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber that his method would be un- 
successful in achieving the result 
he desires. He proposes to insert 
afterwards that the right to deal with 

iers and harbours shall be vested in 

unty Councils; but he must go a 
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at deal further ; he must provide, in 
e first place, for the new burden this 
would impose upon the ratepayers not 
existing at present, and this, gps 
hend, would bring him within the sco 
of the Rules of the House, which. mid 
that this should be considered in - 
mittee. The dilemma is this: Either 
the power he desires to give to the 
County Council of rating is at present 
vested in another body, and in that case 
it is a question of transfer, or, on the 
other hand, it is a new power, and, if so, 
it is a just burden. In the one case, it 
is part of Clause 15 which contains the 
accepted method of transfer; and, in the 
other case, as giving a new power to 
levy a rate, it is a question of larger 
scope, and though it may be for a useful 
purpose, it is not one it is competent 
for the hon. Member now to undertake, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I am glad the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in his 
lace, because the next endment I 

ve to move has reference to the 
financial part of the scheme. In the 
meantime, under Clause 19, I propose 
to leave out Sub-section 1; but the 
point to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is this—the distribution of the money 
under this Bill as com with the 
English Bill. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man ié aware—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Member is in error. The 
next Amendment is on Clause 13. 


Amendments agreed to :—Clause 13, 
page 5, line 39, after the second 
“burgh,” leave out to ‘‘ eighty-one,” 
inclusive, in line 40, and insert “ con- 
tains”; page 6, line 7, before “ liabili- 
ties,” insert ‘‘same’’; line 8, after 
“ county,”’ add— 

“ For the purposes of Section 74 of ‘The 
Police Act, 1857,’ the expression ‘this Act,’ 
shall include ‘ The Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889.’”—(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Sir A. CAMPBELL: I press the 
next Amendment strongly upon the 
attention of the Lord Advocate with the 
view of saving the police force in one of 
the most ancient burghs, if not the most 
ancient burgh in Scotland. I need not 
detain the House by going into the 
question, as I made use of strong argu- 
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ments in favour of the proposal on a 
former occasion. The case, I then 
re he was a hard one, because, we 

ieve, looking at the important works 
which are growing up there, that by 
this time next year the burgh to which 
I refer will have increased so as to bring 
it under the 7,000 condition. Living 
as close as I do to the burgh I can 
testify to the excellent manner in which 
they have worked their police. I urge 
the Amendment on public grounds, and 
I hope the Lord advocate will see his 
way to accept it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6 . 
line 8, after the word “ county, ’ to in- 
sert the words— 

‘* Provided that this section shall not apply 
to any burgh which has maintained a pe vere 
police en during bap hay tae on ly 
preceding the passing o' "(Sir A. 
Campbell . 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
certainly is one of the most puzzling of 
the numerous cases to which our atten- 
tion has been called. The burgh of 
Renfrew is about the only one, I should 
think, falling under the restriction to 
which the hon. Member refers. It is 
almost the only, if not the only, burgh 
which is so close on the population of 
7,000, and which, to quote the words 
of my hon. Friend, , 

“has maintained a separate police force 
during the ten years immediately preceding the 
passing of this Act.” 

Most of the Royal burghs are in the 
position that they have accepted the 
arrangement opened to them under the 
Police Act, and have used the police 
force of the county. I believe the police 
force in the burgh in question efficient, 
and after full consideration of the 
matter I am bound to say I agree with 
the proposal. The next Amendment 
refers to the burgh of Lerwick, 
which is different to Renfrew, but 
I think it deserves consideration — 
from its completely insular position. 
Perhaps the two might be coupled to- 
gether, and I think it would be well to 
name them in the Amendment. I would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Ren- 
frew that he should withdraw his 
Amendwent, and also to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Orkney and Shetland (Mr. 
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Lyell) that he should not proceed with 
his. 
_ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LYELL: Iam satisfied with the 
statement.of the hon. Member. 


Amendment. proposed, in Olause 18 
-at the end to add the words— 

“ Provided that this section shall. not apply 
to the burgh of Renfrew or the police burgh of 
Lerwick,"—(The Lord Advocate.) 

Question, ‘That those words, be 
there added,” put, and agreed to. 


The following Amendments . were 
agreed to:—Clause 14, page 6, line 9, 
after ‘‘burgh,” leave out to ‘ eighty- 


-one,”’ inclusive, in line 10, and insert. 


‘‘ contains; ” line 13, leave out ‘in re- 
lation to tho administration of,’ and 
insert ,‘‘as the. local authority under; ”’ 
line 18, before ‘liabilities,’ insert 
‘‘same;” line 31, after ‘‘county,” 
imsert— 

‘The provisions of this section in respect of 
the, Contagious, Diseases. (Animals) Act shall 
apply to any royal burgh which does not return 
-or contribute: to return a Member to Parlia- 
ment.’’?—(Jir. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 15, 
page 7, line 16, after the word “ depart- 
ment,” to insert the word “‘respectively.” 
—(Mr. Caldweil.) 


Question. proposed, ‘‘ That. the word 
‘respectively’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON : I cannot 
‘quite understand what the effect of this 
is supposed to be. 

Mr. CALDWELL: It is to put 
matters right—to keep the language 
uniform. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Iam 
afraid this cannot be accepted. ‘‘ Re- 
spectively’ is only introduced where 
you have several alternatives. 


Question put, and negatived, 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to:—Clause 16, leave out Sub- 
section (d); Clause 17, page 8, line 39, 
before “local,” insert ‘‘ certain ;” page 
9, line 2, leave out “public health; ” 
line 4, leave out “ public health;” line 
7, after *‘ duties,” insert ‘‘and be sub- 
ject to all the liabilities;” line 12, 
leave out ‘public health;” line 15, 
leave out “‘ public health.”—( Ur. 7. P. 
B. Robertson.) 


Ur. J. P. B. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 








(Seotland) Ball, 


you are going to extend by this 
sub-section the 


will be to cause great delay in 


dealing with nuisances. If a District 
Council resolves to make.an order, the, 


Sheriff determines whether it is right or 


not, and it seems to me inexpedient to. 
go to the County Council. The question 


of public health is a matter which it 


seems to me should fall under the cog-. 


nizance of the District Council, as a 
body acquainted with local circum- 
stances, and I do not think there should 
be an appeal from that local tribunal 
to a body brought from all parts of the 
county, who can obviously know nothing 
about the local circumstances of the 
cases. Moreover, -delay would be 
caused by this arrangement, as the 


County Council will only meet some, 


three or four times a year. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
17, to leave out Sub-section (c) of Clause 
17.—{Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, “That Sub- 
section (e) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This is 
a very important point, and there is 
great force in what the hon. Gentleman 
has said. It is necessary, however, 
that we should preserve the subordina- 
tion of the District Councils to the 
County Councils, because. we are all 
agreed, I hope, that the County Council 
should have control over the District 
Committees, and bring into the proceed- 
ings of those Committees those examina- 
tions which can only be got by a con- 
siderablemomentum of civicforce. There 
are, no doubt, a great many duties which 
require promptitude on the part of the 
County Councils. We have looked at 
that question, and I think that the 
Amendment which stands in my name 
will effect a solution of the difficulty. 
We propose that— 

‘‘ The power of appeal hereby given shall not 
apply to any order for the removal of a nuisance ; 
and nothing in this Act contained shall affect or 
prejudice any proceedings 10 enforce the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Acts, save only 


that when necessary such proceedings shall. be 
taken by or against the District Committee in- 


1048, 


Mr. CALDWELL: Sub section (c) 
introduces a new element altogether, 
which would be very inconvenient, It 
is well-known that at present the public 
health area is a limited one, and that 
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gtead of against the Parochial Board as Local 
Authority under the said Acts.”’ 


That, I think, would meet the most 
urgent case where expedition was 
required, and would; leave within the 
region of the County Oouncil the duty 
of supervising the action of the District 
Committee in matters where less 
urgency was desirable. I trust, there- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman will see well 
toaccept this, which I think harmonizes 
thetwo points of view which ought to 
influence the mind of the Houss. 

Dr. CAMERON: The removal of a 
“nuisance’’ is a technical. expression. 
It means not only removing adung-heap 
under the Public Health Act, but it may 
mean the destruction of an unhealthy 
house, which is, or may be, a nuisance 
under the Act. The wording of* the 
Amendment does not meet the case atall. 
The case of an unhealthy house is_pre- 
eminently a matter for the judicial deci- 
sion of the Sheriff. The definition of a 
nuisance under the Public Health Act is 
so elastic as to include a large number 
of nuisances that are not of the trifling 
and immediate nature contemplated by 
the hon. Member. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment agreed to, Clause 17, 
page 9, line 18, leave out “ public 
health.””—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
22, after the word ‘‘ appeal,” to insert 
the words— 

“but the power of pron hereby given shall 
not apply to any order for the removal of a 
nuisance ; and nothing in this Act contained 
shall affect or prejudice anv proceedings to en- 
force the provisions of the Public Health Acts, 
save only that when necessary such proceedings 
shall be taken by or against the district. com- 
mittee instead of against the parochial board as 
local authority under the said Acts.”’—( The 
Lord Advocate.) 


‘Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.’’ 


Dr. CAMERON : Inconnection with 
this Amendment I would mention the 
case of a fisherman who built a tent on 
the foreshore. The Sanitary Authori- 
tiescondemned itas a nuisance onaccount 
of itsunsanitary condition. The case gave 
nse toa great deal of popular feeling 
m the district. Well, nuisances are 
not confined to such temporary things 
aa tents and huts, but I know cases 
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where they have been held to apply to 
houses, and where unhealthy houses. 
have been ordered to be demolished. 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am, 
aware of the class of cases referred to, 
and of the instance the hon. Gentle- 
man has cited, as he was good enough 
to direct my attention to it in the House, 
With regard to that class of case, the: 
answer issimple, Tho matter is debate- 
able, and one which, with absolute cer- 
tainty, must be removed from the Sheriff 
to a higher Oourt for decision, A legal 
point is raised asto the right to force a 
man to take away his house. instead of 
remedying the defects in it. That is an 
open question, and nothing that we do 
there can affect it. - 

Dr. CLARK: The tent of the fisher- 
man referred to was an _ eyesore, 
not a nuisance. At first an at- 
tempt was made to get the tent 
removed on the ground that it was a 
nuisance. The Medical Officer: of 
Health was applied to to certify that it 
was a nuisance, and for 12 months he 
refused, but at length pressure was 
brought to bear on him. He gave the 
desired certificate, and the tent was 
pulled down. Of course, the man im- 
mediately re-erected the tent with the 
old materials. It seems that the soot 
had darkened the canvas, and that was 
sajd'to be a nuisance; but, as'a matter 
of fact, the structure was an eyesore to 
the Danoon merchants, and this section 
of the Public Health Act was put into 
operation in order to interfere with this 
man. Oonsiderable cost was incurred 
to remove athing which was said to be 
a nuisaace, but which was no nuisance 
at all, and which was built on the shore 
below high-water mark. I think the 
words of this Amendment should be 
qualified in some way or other, perhaps 
by adding the words ‘‘ dangerous. to 
public health,” which would show that 
the nuisance was a real one. I move to 
add after the word ‘‘ nuisance,” the 
words ‘‘ dangerous to the public health.” 


Amendment moved to. the proposed 
Amendment, in line 2, after the word 
‘‘nuisance” to insert the words 
‘« dangerous to the public health.” —(Dr. 
Clark). 


Question. proposed, “That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 


ment.”’ 
oP 9 
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Mr. J. P. B. pricier egal z 
strongly deprecate anything at a 
which weukd detract from the stringency 
of the law of public health. This 
Amendment would introduce a new 
category of nuisances, and suggest to 
the Public Health Authorities that there 
is to be one method of procedure for 
that and another for other kinds. 

Dr. CAMERON: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider the matter. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Amendment put and agreed 
to; words added. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
to insert the following Amendment in 
line 22:— ; 

“ The Medical Officer or the Sanitary Inspector 
of the county or district may appeal to the 
County Council, and the megs | Council ma: 
make an order under the Public Heal 
Acts.’’ 


It has been brought out during the 
discussions on the Bill that it is most 
important that there should be a Medical 
Officer of Health or a Sanitary In- 
spector for the whole county. He is to 
act as a Medical Officer of Health. 
Well, suppose the District Authority 
should not make anorder hethinks ought 
to be made. It should be in his power 
to appeal against that decision to the 
County Council. You have given rate- 
payers under Sub-section (c) power to 
appeal tu the County Council, and I 
think we should look at the opposite 
side of the question. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
22, after the foregoing Amendment, to 
insert the words— 


‘*«The medical officer or the sanitary inspector 
of the county or district, or any member of the 
district committee, may appeal to the county 
council from any determination of, or order 
made or refusal to make any order by, @ dis- 
trict committee, and the county council shali 
haye the jurisdiction of a court of appeal, and 
may review, confirm, vary, alter, or rescind 
such determination or order, or may make ap 
order under the Public Health Aots,”—(Mr, 
Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be' there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
the hon. Member has something to say 
for giving the Medical Officer or Sani- 


{COMMONS} 
tary Inspector of the county a right of 
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appeal. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrrwn. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Under the law - 


as at present existing, where a township 
consists of 20,000 inhabitants the Sani- 
tary Inspector holds office at the pleasure 
of the Parochial Board. It is only in 
the case of the smaller parishes that the 


consent of the Board of Supervision is 


necessary for his removal. Now, these 
District Councils will be of such a sizeas 
to be practically in accordance with the 
parishes of 20,000 inhabitants, and the 
result will be that we will confer a 
larger power upon the one than the 
other. It is quite right that the 
County Council should have the duty 
of appointing the proper officers. If 
they are dissatisfied, they should not 
require the consent of the Board of 
Supervision to the dismissal. of an 
officer. There is no reason why 
the District Councils should not be on 
the same basis as the burghs, which 
have the power of appointing and dis- 
missing their own Sanitary Officers. The 
County Council will have perfect power to 
dismiss their Medical Officers of Health; 
that is not affected; and if they have 
that power, surely they ought to have 
the power of dismissing subordinates. 
Therefore, I propose an Amendment to 
the effect that these officers should hold 
office at the pleasure of the County 
Council. It will secure that the Medical 
Officer shall not be dismissed by the 
District Council without the consent of 
the County Council. 
of the Amendment, and I think that, in 
the circumstances, it is most reasonable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
27, after the word “shall,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ hold office at the pleasure 
of the County Council, and shall.”— 
(Mr, Caldwell. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
sorry to say that I cannot accept this 


Amendment, which seems to me to raise ° 


That is the object. : 
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a question of serious importance. We 
are dealing with the existing machinery 
of the public health system, and I put 
it to the House whether it would be 
to strengthen or weaken that machinery, 
which we propose to transfer, if. we 
removed the check upon the dismissal 
of officers. It is of vital importance 
that those officers should be men of 
independence, for they have invidious 
duties to perform which may make them 
unpopular, and it is important that 
they should not be subject to any 
unpopularity they may incur by 
interfering with people’s domestic and 
sanitary arrangements. § Popularly 
elected bodies must be more or less 
accessible to a strongly expressed 
grievance against a Medical or Sanitary 
Officer, and I strongly deprecate a pro- 
— which would add to the risk of 
axity or would remove the precaution 
requisite to insure, I will not say the 
integrity but the activity of the Sanitary 
Officers. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: I am ex- 
tremely glad to hear that the Lord Ad- 
vocate will stand firm. I believe most 
emphatically every word he has said. 
It is a paramount necessity that the 
Medical and Sanitary Officers should be 
entirely free of local self-interssts and 
prejudices. It is of the highest impor- 


tance that they should be able to act 
without fear of dismissal, because they 
tread on local corns. I think their ulti- 
mate dismissal or retention in office 
should rest with an independent body, 
free from all prejudices. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Other Amendments made. 


Mr. CALDWELL: My next Amend- 
ment raises a question of considerable 
importance, and it involves the £30,000 
to go to the Highlands. By the finan- 
cial arrangements of this Bill it so 
happens that Scotland will be deprived 
of £58,000. This Bill follows the Eng- 
lish Bill; and under the English Bill, 


{JuLy 22, 1889} 
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Duty and the whole of the Licences Duty. 
Scotland is getting the whole of the 
Probate Duty, and in place of our 
Licence Duty, which amounts to 
£323,000, we are only getting £256,000. 
The only explanation is that this Bill 
follows the English Bill, and that the 
first year is made a transitional year, 
forgetting that the transitional period 
applied only to last year, and that as 
regards England, the whole financial 
scheme is in operation this year. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board will see the point, and that Scot- 
land is getting £57,000 less than her 
proper share as compared with England. 
There is no reason why we should be 
treated differently from England in re- 
gard to this matter, but seeing that we 
are this year to receive £57,000 less 
than our proper share, there seems to 
me to be every reason on the other side. 
The result is that, while England this 

ear gets all her Licences and the Pro- 

te Duty, in the case of Scotland we are 
only getting the Probate Duty for the 
current financial year. We are not 
getting our licences, but in lieu of them 
£250,000 of grants to be voted. We 
thus would receive £57,000 less this 
year than our proper share. This is 
all the more reason why other items 
should bescrutinized. As to the £30,000 
which is to be given to the Highlands 
being taken from Scotland no explana- 
tion has been offered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
17, to leave out Sub-section 1 of Clause 
19.—( Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
pers to be left out stand part of the 

Dr. CLARK: I think we have a 
right to know why Scotland is to get 
less for Scotch purposes than England 
gets for English purposes. According 
to this Bill we are not to get the 
Licence Duty till next year, and that 
being so, we should in common fairness 
get something equal to it. The Govern- 
ment ought to give us some reason for 
depriving Scotland of £57,000. 

Taz PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronis, 
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Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I 
have been somewhat confused by 
the financial conundrum the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox has put 
before the House. I understand the 
reason for the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment to be, that he finds fault with the 
distribution of the £30,000; but I would 
point out that that matter was very fully 
gone into in Committee, and that the 
feeling of the House was, that though it 
was not prepared to approve the proposal 
altogether as a permanent settlement, it 
was prepared to assent to it as a pro- 
visional arrangement. I am afraid I 
cannot hold out any hope of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer being induced 


to do more than he has at present 
arranged to do. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I quite agree with what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said as to the £30,000, 
and that it was generally admitted in 
Committee that we must accept the pro- 
posal for this year. But my hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Caldwell), with that 
extraordinary ingenuity which com- 
mands the admiration of all of us, 
has discovered this blot — namely, 
that Scotland is actually to re- 
ceive £57,000 less than the normal 
sum she ought to receive; that whereas 
last year England was dealt with in a 
certain manner, Scotland is now to be 
put in so much worse a condition in 
comparison with England. The right 
hon. Gentleman in answering my Friend 
has only dealt with the £30,000; but 
that is merely the peg on which hangs 
this important question of the £57,000. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed in page 13, line 


8, to leave out sub-section 2, of Claues 
22.—Mr. Caldwell. 


Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Other. Amendments made. 
Mr. CALDWELL: The next Amend; 
ment which stands in my name deals 
‘with an important point as to banking 
Mr. Ritchie 


‘ COMMONS} 
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accounts. The Act provides that sepa 
rate banking accounts shall be kept, 
and the result may be that while on one 
account there may be a large sum in 
hand, for which the authority will only 
be receiving a small amount of interest, 
on another account there may be a 
deficit on which a heavy rate of interest 


‘may have to be paid. Ido not think 


that should be the case. Now, in the 
city of Glasgow there is an arrange- 
ment between the authcrity and its 
bankers that so long as there is a 
sufficient surplus on one account to 
cover a deficiency on another there 
shall be no claim for interest on the 
account which shows a deficit. Itis the 
object of my Amendment to secure that. 

Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
17, to leave out all the words after the 


word “applicable” to end of sub- 
section. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
it is quite possible to make such an 
arrangement with the banks, but I do 
not think it is possible to accept this 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Dr. CLARK: The sub-section of- 
which I have now to move the omission 
is one of those by which the Govern- 
ment propose to transfer a rate, hitherto 
paid by the landlord to the tenant. 
The Government have whittled this 
Bill down bit by bit. Originally we 
were to have the consolidated rate based 
on afive years’ average, but that was 
whittled down to ten years, and since 
then another Amendment has been 
uccepted, which will make the tenants 
responsible for a share in the consoli- 
dated rate. I hope that this is the last 


oceasion on which we shall see a pro- 
posal mede by the Government, to take 
away burdens from the landlords,’ and 
put them on the tenante.. It isin 
opposition to an old Scotch principle, 
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which says that all rates ought to fall 
on the landlord. There is no doubt 
that landlords are very anxious to be 
relieved of their rates, and thus it is 
we see the Government making conces- 
sions to demands made from their own 
side of the House, with the object of 
relieving the landlords of these bur- 
dens. I, therefore, beg to move the 
omission of Sub-section 2 in order to 
secure that these rates in the future, 
as in the past, shall fall upon the land- 
lord. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 6, to leave out Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 27.—(Dr. Clark.) 


Question put, that the words ‘sub- 
ject to the pte hereafter con- 
tained,” stand part of the Bill. 


The House divided :—Ayes 201; 
Noes 79.—(Div. List, No. 240.) 


Further Amendment agreed to, Clause 
27, page 17, line 9, leave out ‘ shall.” 
—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. FIRTH: I have an Amendment to 
propose to the latter part of Sub-section 
3, which involves a point on which a 
great deal of doubt has been raised 
amongst skilled persons. I understand 
that an addition which has been made 
to this clause will have the effect. of 
keeping the law as it is on this point. 
That law is laid down in Sections 94 
and 95 of the Public Health Act (Scot- 
land), 1867, under the provisions of 
which underground water and gas pipes 
are in towns and boroughs of over 
10,000 inhabitants assessed to the 
rate at only one-fourth of their value. 
But in rural districts the works are 
assessed at their full value, and my 
Amendment seeks to provide that the 
rule as to one-fourth value shall prevail 
in purely rural as well as in urban dis. 
tricts. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 16, after the word “ Act,”’ to insert 
the words— 


“Save and except that the provisions in the 
said Act whereby. the annual value of under- 
ground water pipes and the underground works 
of any water company shall be held to be’ the 
nearest. aggregate sum of pounds sterling to 
one-fourth of the annual value thereof ’enteréd 

‘on ‘the’ valuation “roll ‘in certain burghs and 


{Jury 22, 1839} 
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places, shall be held: to extend to all. places 
where such underground water pipes and works 
exist.”-—(Mr. Firth.) 

‘“* That 


Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I can- 
not acccept this Amendment, and I de- 
cline to do so, because throughout the 
discussions we have taken up the 
ground that we ought not to interfere 
with the incidence of rates to be levied 
by the County Councile. I cannot enter 


upon the question what should be or 
ought to have been the incidence of 
rates levied under the Public Health 
Act, and we certainly cannot undertake 
to deal with the complicated question of 
the assessment of underground works, 
such as gas and water pipes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


those 


Amendment proposed, page 17, line 
27, after the word ‘‘county,” to insert 
the words— 

‘*(ii.) When ascertaining and determining 
the average rate in respect of any such branch 
of expenditure, the sheriff shall exclude any 
portion of a rate applicable to the payment of 
interest and repayment of principal of money 
borowed in respect thereof: Provided that, 
until any money so borrowed shall be wholly 
repaid, a rate sufficient to provide for the 
payment of interest and repayment of princi- 
pal thereof shall be payable by owners only, 
and shall be included in the owner's consoli- 
dated rate.’’—( The Lord Ad: ocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. CLARK: This is another in- 
stance in which the Lord Advocate has 
given way to the demands made upon 
him from his own side of the House, in 
order to whittle down the value of the 
consolidated rate. The first concession 
was to make its basis a 10 years’ 
average instead of five years; then 
he gave way on the question of the 


uniformity of the rate, and now he 
proposes to give way in order that the 
burden of the permanent works required 
to be carried on shall fall equally on 
landlord and tenant. This. is simply 
giving way bit by bit, and the consoli- 
dated rate will as a result soon ‘becoute 
a-farce like the land tax. -I do not think 
we ought to allow the Bill to be whittled 


5 


. 
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down in this wav, and if the Lord Ad- 
vocate presses his Motion I shall vote 
against it. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: We have had for 
the last two or three years contributions 
towards reformatories and industrial 
schools amounting, I believe, to some- 
thing like £3,000. The question I wish 
to ask is whether this rate will be 
stereotyped in the 10 years’- average, 
and become a burden on the county rate 
accordingly. I know the rate is excep- 
tional, but will it come within the pro- 
vince of the Sheriff in settling this 
grant ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I have 
not heard of the case before, and as it 
seems rather exceptional I cannot pro- 
nounce an opinion offhand. If the hon. 
Gentleman will allow meI will confer 
with him on the subject. As to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Olark), I do not think he ex- 
pects me to take entirely seriously the 
attack made upon our motives, because 
if he had been in the House much during 
these discussions he would have observed 
that I have been subjected to attacks by 
some hon. Gentlemen behind me. The 
proposal that is embodied in this Amend- 
ment is not a concession of mine, but it 
is a proposal of mediation I ventured to 
introduce in Committee. I thought it 
fair then, and I am confirmed in my 
— by reflection.. And my opinion 
of its fairness induces me to stand by it 
in reference to the subsequent Amend- 
ment to be made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Renfrewshire (Sir A. 
Campbell). This is a case in which 
there is a terminable loan, the money 
being paid for a number of years for one 
specific object. We propose that as 
long as the rate is imposed it shall fall 
on owners only as before. We pro- 
pose that it shall not be treated as 
if it were one of the ordinary inci- 
dents of rating from year to year. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Sm A. CAMPBELL: I beg to move 
the insertion at the end of Clause 27 of 
these words— 

‘‘ Provided always that in ascertaining and 

etermining the average rate, the sheriff of the 

Dr. Clark 


{COMMONS} 
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county shall not take into account any rate or 
portion thereof levied in respect of any capital 
expenditure in connection with the erection of 
county buildings, sheriff court buildings, county 
police station houses, prisons, lunatic asylums, 
or any other similar special expenditure of 
capital and interest thereon.’’ 

In moving this Amendment I beg to 
draw the Lord Advocate’s attention to 
the fact that several counties have pro- 
vided all the necessary buildings for the 
business of the counties, and at the same 
time paid their way. I ask him to take 
into consideratior the money absolutely 
spent, although it is not borrowed 
money. In the County of Renfrew we 
have for many years imposed some- 
thing like a rate of 3d. in the £1 for the 
provision of public buildings because 
we wished to furnish the county with 
all that was necessary for it. The 
buildings which we have erected as 
Sheriff Court-houses, police stations, and 
the like, will be used for other purposes 
entirely. In common fairness we ask 
that the Sheriff shall consider these 
works of capital expenditure in the 
same way as he is able to consider the 
amount of money borrowed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 43, after the word ‘‘ removal,” to 
insert the words— 

‘¢ Provided always, that in ascertaining and 
determining the average rate, the sheriff of the 
county shall not take into account any rate or 
portion thereof levied in respect of (1) any 
capital expenditure in connection with the 
erection of county buildings, sheriff court 
buildings, county police station houses, prisons, 
lunatic asylums, or any other similar special 
expenditure.of capital and interest thereon.” — 
(Sir Archibald Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
very difficult to draw precise lines 
which shall mark the expenditure which 
has been falling upon owners from year 
to year, and the class of expenditure 
dealt with under the last Amendment, 
but I cannot help feeling that if you 
analyze the classes of expenditure which 
are here set out you will find that one 
year you have one kind of building, 
another year another kind of building, 
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and so on, so that if you take as long a 
lige as you choose in order to fixa 
air average you prebeniy will have 
some expenditure of that kind going on 
every year. If that be the case I say 
that is the kind of expenditure we want 
to stereotype. If it is the case that 
there has been something of the kind 
going on every year we must treat it as 
one of the ordinary burdens falling 
upon owners and stereotype it. On 
the whole I think it would be safest not 
to accept this Amendment. 


*Mrx. SHAW STEWART (Renfrew, 
E.): I feel bound to support the hon. 
Baronet in this Amendment. I hope 
the House understands that the money 
which has been spent on new buildings 
for the county is money spent on 
works which will be handed over to the 
County Council, and which will not 

require renewal for a very long time to 
come. It does seem hard that in the 
County of Renfrew, where we had 
paid our way, and had not borrowed 
money, but had imposed a rate in order 
to pay the debt off as quickly as 
possible—it does seem hard that this 
money should be stereotyped and used 


for other purposes than those for which 
it was originally intended. The hon. 
Member for Caithness seemed to think 
the Government ought only to make con- 
cessions to the Gentlemen opposite. He 
seemed to think the new clause just pro- 
posed by the Lord Advocate covered the 
case of those hon. Members who sat 
behind him (the Lord Advocate). That 
was not so; the Lord Advocate 
did not satisfy his supporters. We 
think we have very strong reason for 
proposing this Amendment, and we hope 
that even now the Lord Advocate will 
be able to discover some way of doing 
justice to the County of Renfrew. 


Dr. CLARK: This Amendment 
would whittle the thing down, and, 
indeed, make it nothing but a farce. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. SHLRESS WILL (Montrose) : I 
beg to move, in Clause 28, page 18, line 
.4, after ‘‘ every’’ to leave out “ third.” 
I would not trouble the House with this 


{Joxy 22, 1889} 
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matter, considering it has been before 
the Committee, were I not convinced 
that the Bill as it stands will give rise 
to a great deal of inconvenience and 
difficulty hereafter. The object the 
Lord Advocate has in view in proposing 
that the register be made up in every 
third year is to prevent there being 
elections to fill casual vacancies. Here 
you are electing a body to exist for three 
years, and if any casual vacancy occurs, 
by death, resignation, or what not, the 
proposal of the Government is that the 
seat of the Member going out is to be 
filled by the remaining Members of the 
Council, and not by election. Let me 
call the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the last pronounce- 
ment of this House upon the subject. 
In the case of the English County 
Councils, the provision I suggest 
should be inserted in this Bill 
was agreed to, and is now the 
law of England. Every casual 
vacancy in England, therefore, is filled 
up in the ordinary way by election. 
The Lord Advocate may point to prece- 
dents in Scotland, but I would remind 
him that no precedent can be found in 
Scotland for the proposal he now makes. 
In the case of municipal burghs casual 
vacancies are filled up, but only in order 


that at the end of the year, in Novem- 
ber, when a third of the Council is to be 
elected, the vacancies can be filled u 

by election. The same is the case wi 

the police burghs; and the only bodies 
to which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman can point are the School 
Boards, who are dependent upon an Act 
which is admittedly full of anomalies 
and various objectionable principles 
contrary to the feelings and wishes of 
the people of Scotland. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s only pretence 
for this clause was that it would save 
expense; but the question of e is 
no more of importance in Scotland in 
this matter than it is in England, and 
such an argument was not allowed to 
prevail last year when the English Bill 
was under discussion. Besides, my 
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Amendment will only lead to an election 
\in the particular ward in the representa- 
tion.of which the vacancy occurs; and, 
moreover, elections are not always con- 
tested. Then upon the question of 
expense, I also desire to point out to 
the Lord Advocate that the register 
which it is provided here shall only 
be made up every third year, will prac- 
tically be made up every year, for the 
aed rar that the register is to be 
made up of two things—the person 
making it is to take the Parlia- 
mentary register as the beginning or 
inception of the register, and then he is 
to add the supplementary register, in 
which will be found Peers and women. 
The Parliamentary register, which will 
form 99 parts of the register under this 
Act, will be made up every year, will be 
peiniee every year, and will be ready at 
and. The only expense, therefore, 
will be the expense of making up the 
list of the Peers, which will probably 
consist of half-a-dozen names, and the 
list of the ladies who will be enfranchised 
under the Act. The Lord Advocate 
thought he was importing into the Bill 
‘the principle of the School Board elec- 
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tions, and he defended the Bill upon 


_ that ground. In the case of a School 
Board in one of the burghs I have the 
honour to represent there is a division 
of opinion. The majority of the Board 
have been pursuing a particular policy, 
which they believe to be in keeping with 
the interests of the ratepayers, and the 
minority have been resisting it, equally 
believing they are acting in accordance 
with the wishes of theratepayers. The 
minority have resigned, and I put it to 
the Lord Advocate, if he thinks he is 
following the principle of the School 
Board elections, what would happen in 
such a case. The majority, instead of 
having the opportunity of appealing to 
the ratepayers, would have the in- 
vidious task thrown upon them of select- 
ing men to fill the vacant places. When 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
used that argument he evidently forgot 
that in the School Board Act of 1878 
rectifying the Act of 1872 this matter 
is dealt with. Though the burden is 
cast ne the remaining members of the 
School Board where theré remains a 

- quorum, yet if they fail to discharge 

“their duty within a certain time it is 

eft to the Scotch Education Board either 


Hr. Shiress Will 
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themselves to nominate persons to fil? 
the vacancies or to order fresh elections. 
T maintain that, even under the School 
Board Act, the Lord Advocate will find 
no precedent for what he is doing here, 
and that, therefore, my Amendment is 
deserving of consideration. 


Amendment proposed, in page 18, 
line 4, after the word “every,” to leave 
out the word ‘‘third.”—( Ur. Shiress 
Wiil.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘third’ eh part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: My hon. 
and learned Friend has shown it is 
possible to make a very able speech 
upon what is really a very small point; 
but after all Ido not think the House 
will be disposed to depart from the de- 
cision it arrived at in Committee. No 
doubt if you desire an incessant return 
to the opinion of the electorate upon 
the occurrence of every vacancy, then it 
would be well to adopt.the Amendment; 
but I imagine the general sense of the 
Committee was repelled from the strict 
application of such a principle by two 
practical considerations. In the first 
place, here is an opportunity, if we take 
advantage of it, of cutting away one of 
the too frequent elections in the case of 
municipal politics in Scotland. The 
Siete teas is to have elections which 
will best test the opinions of the people 
and then have done with elections fora 
while. The second consideration is that 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
view in this Amendment prevails, it will 
add to the expenses of registration. 
You would have to keep the roll of 
electors active on the chance of a vacancy 
occurring. We were pressed most 
strongly to alter the registration clauses 
we first submitted to the House in order 
to avoid the expense of a fresh register 
every year. We yielded, and I strongly 
deprecate departing from the convenient 
arrangement which has generally been 
adopted in municipal affairs in Scotland. 


: The House divided :—Ayes 175; Noes 
104,—(Div. List, No. 241.) 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland): 
I desire to'draw the attention of't 
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House to the serious inconvenience that 
may result from the insufficient publicity 
provided in the Bill for the list of 
electors. It is a serious grievance in 
the Highlands and in the North West 
that the registration law provides only 
for the exhibition of the lists on church 
* doors. Now, for the most part, the 
population in these districts are Dis- 
senters, and, not attending the parish 
church, the great bulk of them never see 
these listsin order to satisfy themselves 
that their names are properly entered 
on the lists the Assessor now makes out 
each year. I bring this question for- 
ward again all the more readily because 
the Government in Committee made but 
avery poor defence of their position— 


they met the grievance they did not. 


deny with a simple non possumus, As a 
matter of fact, notices are sent out by 
the Assessor to the principal landowners 
to fill up the names of their smaller 
tenants who may be entitled to come on 


the register; and although the land- 
lord may intend to fill the notices up 
quite fairly, the fact is they are most 
incerreetly filled up. Tenants who have 
died are represented by the names of 


their widows, although it may be 
notorious that the persons really in 
occupation, and to whom the landlord 
looks for his rent, is the son; and the 
names of numbers of deceased tenants 
are entered on the register, owing to 
the Assessor taking the evidence of the 
proprietor only. In Committee I was 
met by the analogy of the Par- 
liamentary roll, but I do not think 
thereply met the case. I do not 
think it is a business that can fairly 
be thrown upon the County Coun- 
cil candidate to see that the list is pro- 
perly made up; but I do think that it is 
the business of this House to provide all 
facilities to secure that the Assessor 
makes it a true and faithful list of all 
qualified electors. I will not say that 
the proprietors would wilfully make up 
false lists; but I do not think that an 
opportunity should be afforded to land- 
lords to leave out from the register those 


{Jory 22, 1889} 
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who may not be in political sympath 
with them. An objection arly ze 4 
putting up notices at Post Offices, where I 
propose they should be exhibited among 
other me supported by public money, 
but I do not know on what grounds. I 
do not know a more suitable place to 
secure publicity. The Post Office is a 
place of general resort—everybody goes 
there, either for postal purposes or for 
buying ; for the Post Office is the general 
supply stores usually in sparsely-popu- 
lated districts. Certainly these lists would 
be more interesting than many of the 
notices exhibited at the Post Office, such 
as the rates of Post Office orders to 
Roumania or the parcel post to Brazil, 
and other matters which concern nobody 
who reads them. It is a matter of great 
importance in Scotland. My Amendment 
meets part of the serious defect in this 
matter, and I hope the Government will 
on this occasion meet if fairly. 


Amendment proposed, in page 21, at 
the end of Olause 28, to add the words— 

‘Tn addition to fe a oe of the list of _ 
voters at present by Law required, the assessor 
of every county, or division of a county, shall, 
on or before the fifteenth day of September in 
each year of the making of such list, publish 
copies of the said list by affixing the same in 
some public and conspicuous position in or near 
every post office and telegraph office, and in or 
near every public, municipal, and, parochial 
office and public school within such district, and 
the same shall continue so affixed for a period 
including two consecutive Sundays at the least 
next after the day of publication, and, if re- 
moved or defaced within such period, shall be 
replaced by the assessor.’’—( Mr. Lyell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
very probable that the existing arrange- 
ments for the posting of electoral lists 
might be considerably improved, but.the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman is open 
to very serious objection. In the first 
place, it is not in itself a part of the 
electoral law to be taken into account. 
in connection with these County Council 
lists, and not in connection with the 
We should 
have the County Council lists, which 
certainly are not of greater importance 
than the Parliamentary lists, given this 
vigorous and prominent advertisement, 
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while the Parliamentary list would be 
relegated to this obscurity the hon. 
Member thinks attends the posting on 
church doors. The better plan would 
be at the proper time to make an 
amendment of the law on the subject 
of registration, and provide for both 
lists simultaneously. The hon. Member 
suggests post offices as a place for dis- 
playing the list, but 1 would re- 
mind him that the departmental notices 
are numerous, and it is indispensable 
that they should be made public, and the 


post offices do not in many cases afford | q 


the advertising space now required. It 
would, moreover, greatly add to the 
expense. I venture to suggest that the 
subject the hon. Member has raised is 
one to be considered maturely and dealt 
with comprehensively, and not one that 
properly rises here. 

Dr. OLARK : It is simply a question 
whether we shall continue the farce of 
posting a couple of notices on the 
church doors where the people never see 
them. For every eight or 10 people 
who attend the parish church, 800 or 
1,000 attend the Free Church. We 
want to get rid of this farce of so 
posting Parliamentary Notices. Why 
not post them where the people will see 
them, and no better place could be 
found than the Post Office? You need 
not have them inside, have them some- 
where outside, as you do on the church 
doors. In England you exhibit such 
notices outside chapel doors. Why not 
avail yourselves of the same means of 
publicity in Scotland ? 


The House divided.—Ayes 99; Noes 
165.—(Div. List, No. 242.) 


It being midnight, further proceeding 
stood adjourned. 


Further proceeding to be resumed to- 
morrow. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. (No. 190.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PARTNERSHIP [RE-COMMITTED] BILL. 
(No. 336.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be read 
_the third time this day. 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 
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AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
(No. 231.) 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on the Second Reading [3rd June] read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


REVENUE BILL. (No. 315.) 
Order for Committee read. 


Sm W. LAWSON (Oumberland, 
Cockermouth): Why not put the Order 
own for a day when there is some 
likelihood of its being taken ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There are very few 
contes‘ed points. I trust the House will 
agree to make progress with the Bill 
now. There is only one clause which 
is seriously contested, namely, Clause 15, 
and when we reach that I would consent 
to report Progress. There are many 


small grievances which it is very desir- 
able should be redressed without delay. 

Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, East): I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that it is most 
desirable that the concessions should be 
embodied in the law as soon as ews 
sible, and I would suggest it would be 
well if it could be arranged to take the 
Bill some night about 11 o’clock. 


Order postponed till to-morrow. 


SETTLED LAND ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 276.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL [LORDS]. 


Read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 345.] 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 346.] 


House adj 


ourned ata quarter 
ter ‘Twelve o'clock. 
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SIXTH VOLUME OF SESSION 1889. 


[Juxy 31. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 23rd July, 1889. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE: I beg to give 
notice that if I survive till next Session 
I intend to move that the Standing 
Committees of your Lordships’ House 
be not appoin 


to sit concurrently with 
the sittings of the House except by 
special leave of the House. 


TELEGRAPHS (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills without Amend- 
ment, and re-committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


WINCHESTER BURGESSES (DISQUALI- 
FICATION REMOVAL) BILL (No, 187.) 

Read 38* (according to order), and 
passed. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY BILL 
(No. 144.) 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3*,""—( Zhe Lord Henniker.) 


Taz Eant or MILLTOWN: I 
would like to ask my noble Friend 
whether there is now any objection to 
giving the name of the generous donor 
who has come to the assistance of this 
— country and built a National 

ortrait Gallery at his own expense ? 


VOL. COOXXXVIII. [rurep sznus. } 





*Lorp HENNIKER: I do not know 
who the donor is, and therefore I can- 
not give my noble Friend the informa- 
tion he asks for. I understand that the 
donor has particularly stipulated that 
his name should not fi made known, 
and therefore I do not regret that it is 
not in my power to give any other 
answer, for I could not, in any case, 
disclose it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3° (according to order): An 
Amendment made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL. 
(No. 125.) 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
3*.’—(The Lord Privy Seal [Z. 
Cadogan }). 

*Lorp DENMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be read a third time this day three 
months, said that the measure had been 
hurried through the House in an extra- 
ordinary manner. He was convinced 
it was not needed by the i 
interest, and even as far back as 1851 
he had seen nine cows come to the centre 
of England, which had to be killed from 
pleuro-pneumonia ; but since that time, 
the Privy Council, aided by Mr. Lennox 
Peel, had satisfied the farmers. He was 
satisfied that the Bill conferred too 
large powers upon the Treasury, and 
that it was wholly unnecessary. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now,” and add at the end of the 
Motion, “this day three months.”— 
(Zhe Lord Denman.) 

Tut LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoean): I hope your Lordships will 
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read this Bill a third time. It has 
assed through all its stages in this 
ouse, and I think the noble Lord has 
advanced no argument why it should be 
rejected upon this occasion. 


On Question whether the word ‘‘now”’ 
shall stand part of the Motion, resolved 
in the affirmative: Bill read 3° accord- 
ingly, with the Amendments, and passed 
and sent to the Commons. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and sent.to 
the Commons. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 104.) 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
again in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment), read. 


Tue Earnt or KIMBERLEY: As my 
nobleand learned Friend( Lord Herschell) 
is engaged in another part of the build- 
ing he has requested me to ask that the 
Committee stage of this Bill may be 
postponed until Thursday. 


Order discharged: House to be again 
in Committee (on Re-commitment) on 
Thursday next. 


MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. (No, 111.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3°." —(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Lorp BRABOURNE: My Lords, I 
donot object to the Third Reading, but I 
would call your Lordships’ attention to 
a circumstance which illustrates the im- 

ortance of the Motion which, as I stated 
just now, I intend to move next Session, 
and the great inconvenience of the 
Standing Committees being allowed to 
meet during the Sittings of your Lord- 
ships’ House. A noble and learned 
Lord who is in charge of two Bills is 
engaged at this moment before the 
Standing Committee for Bills relating 
to Law, and the result is that one of 
these Bills has to be postponed, and the 
rer to be taken up by another noble 

rd. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order) and 
passed. 


Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT—“ HAN. 
SARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES,” 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, it is 
about a year ago since I laid on the 
Table of the House the Report of a 
Joint Committee of both Houses of Par- 
liament, which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of the reporting in 
Parliament. The occasion of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee last year 
was that the contract under which Mr. 
Hansard had for many years reported 
the Debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment came to an end at the expiration 
of the year 1888, and it was necessary 
that fresh arrangements should be made 
in order to secure adequate reports of 
the proceedings of the two Houses. The 
main questions which the Committee had 
under their consideration were, the 
length at which the Debates should be 
reported and the manner in which they 
should be printed and circulated. Upon 
those questions the Committee reported, 
and their recommendations have so far 
been carried out that a new contract has 
been signed with another firm, to pro- 
duce reports of Parliamentary Debates 
in the same form as that in which they 
were formally issued by Mr. Hansard, 
and under the name of Hansard, al- 
though produced by other persons. It 
is not my intention to allude to those 
portions of the Report this evening. 
My Motion refers chiefly to a point 
which came incidentally before the 
Committee in that inquiry—namely, the 
difficulty under which the reporters 
labour in taking notes of the proceed- 
ings of this House owing to the deficient 
acoustic properties of the House, a defi- 
ciency which to a more limited extent 
exists in the House of Commons also. 
I do not think it is necessary: that I 
should read to the House any of the 
evidence which we had before us bear- 
ing upon that subject; but I may say 
that we had evidence, especially from my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack and other noble Peers, that they 
were aware of the impossibility of pro- 
perly reporting speeches from the gallery 
in which the reporters are now placed, 
and they all recommended that some 
change should be made. Another Com- 
mittee, of which my noble Friend, Lord 
Beauchamp, was Chairman, sat upon 
this subject in 1880, and they recom- 
mended various changes in the alloca- 
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tion of seats for the reporters, to all 
of which there appeared to be some ob- 
jection. Experiments were tried, and I 
elieve it was suggested that the gallery 
should be lengthened, then that it should 
be widened, and a third suggestion was 
that the reporters should be seated be- 
tween the Peers in the centre of the 
House. But to each of these sugges- 
tions there appeared to be some ob- 
jection, and at the end of the Report I 
find the following paragraph :— 
‘Tt is necessary that a report, such as sug- 
ante to be efficient, must be made by a short- 
d writer not far removed from the speaker. 
The Committee have considered the most suit- 
able position in which to place Mr. Hansard’s 
reporter, and are of opinion that a small mov- 
able table might be placed in the body of the 
House.” 
My Lords, I think there are now still 
stronger reasons than in 1880 why we 
should take some steps to provide the 
representatives of Hansard’s Debates 
with a suitable position for the purposes 
of their work in the House. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations made by 
the Committee of last year, we have en- 
forced more stringent conditions as to 
the production of these reports. The 
firm who have undertaken the work are 
now required to report not only discus- 
sions on “econd Readings and other 
stages, which it had been usual to report, 
but also to give complete and accurate 
reports of the discussions in Committee ; 
and it is quite obvious that if we require 
more to be done by the reporters who 
take the notes of our proceedings 
we must give ampler facilities than 
they have been accustomed to hitherto. 
I am bound to say, andI think that noble 
Lords on both sides of the House will 
agree, that, considering the difficulties 
under which reporters have laboured in 
this House for many years, the only 
wonder is that the reports have been as 
full and as accurate as they have been 
since the House was built. At the same 
time, there is a great deal left to be 
desired ; and I believe that on consider- 
ation your Lordships will see that 
there is no alternative but to pro- 
vide a seat for the Aansard reporter 
ator near the Table of the House, and 
in the body of the House. My 
Motion is worded so.as to leave some 
latitude to the Black Rod Committee as 
to the position which the reporter’s table 
should occupy. I do not say that the 
reporter should be placed at the table, 


{Suny 23, 1889} 
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or near the table; but in my Motion I 
merely use the words ‘‘ within the pre- 
cints of the House.”’ If your Lordshi 
will refer back to the Report of the 
Committee presided over by my noble 
Friend, you will see that a map was then 
supplied showing two positionsin which 
a reporter might sit on the floor of the 
House. I know that there are some 
objections to a reporter being present in 
the midst of us. It has been said that 
reports would be taken too literally and 
too much verbatim. Again, I may, 
perhaps, refer to the recommendation of 
the Committee, in which we pointed out 
that, in our opinion, reports should not 
be taken verbatim; and it is quite 
obvious that if every word which fell 
from every noble Lord were reported a 
great deal of editing would be required, 
and difficulties would occur which 
would be almost as great as those 
which we have tofacenow. As regards 
the question of the desirability of 
admitting a reporter into the body of 
the House, I have made inquiries as to 
the practice in other countries. In 
America, in each House, the reporter is 
seated in front of the desk of the Chief 
Clerk. In Germany, in both Houses, 
the reporter is seated in the House near 
the President’s Chair. In France, the 
reporter is seated at the foot of the 
Tribune, and the same is the case in 
Belgium. Therefore, it would not 
appear that any practical inconvenience 
has been found in other Legislative 
Chambers to arise from the presence of 
reporters in the body of the House; and 
I can only express the hope that some 
means will now be found for seeuring 
an end which, I believe, is highly to be 
desired. I was moved to bring this 
matter before your Lordships by an 
occurrence which took place in this 
House a few days ago. A Motion was 
made upon the subject of a report in 
Hansard in reference to a Debate, to 
which I need not more particularly 
allude. Inthe course of that Debate a 
letter was received by the Marquess of 
Lothian from the representative of Han- 
sard. I moved that that letter should 
be printed and circulated to your Lord- 
ships, and from which, perhaps, the 
House will allow me to read a few lines. 
Mr. Walpole says :— 


“T am afraid that satisfactory reporting will 
never be done from the gallery of the House 
of Lords. What is required is (as I believe 
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the Marquess of Salisbury has himself pointed 
out) to have a shorthand writer at the Clerk’s 
Table. The great objection to such a proposal 
hitherto has been that it has been said to be 
necessary to have frequent changes of report- 
ers, and one can well understand how incon- 
venient—in fact, utterly impracticable—is any 
scheme which involves the constant passage of 
strangers along the floor during the progress of 
debate. The —— of the present con- 
tractors—and I am only anxious for some con- 
venient opportunity of placing it before the 
House—is that their note-taker should take his 
seat at the Clerk’s Table at the commencement 
of each sitting, and be relieved at the expira- 
tion of four hours. This means that o 

two or three occasions during each Session 
would there be the of a stranger along 
the floor, because the sittings of the House 
rarely exceed three hours.” 


Therefore, my Lords, one of the objec- 
tions which I believe was advanced in 
the year 1880—namely, theinconvenience 
of the passage of reporters to and fro—is 
practically obviated under the present 
posal. Then, my Lords, it will be 

in your recollection that on a recent 
occasion Lord Wemyss read to the House 
a letter from a distinguished Member of 
your Lordships’ House, Lord Grim- 
thorpe, in which Lord Grimthorpe said 
that he would have been very glad to 
be present to take part in the Debate, 
but it would be of very little use his 
coming down, because if he did he would 
not be properly reported. Now, if that 
is really the case, and if, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, it is difficult, if not 
utterly impossible, to report in this 
House, I think your Lordships will agree 
that it is high time that some action 
were taken in the matter. My noble 
Friend’s Committee reported in 1880, 
and after the expiration of nine years, 
and more than one Debate having taken 
ran on the subject, nothing at all has 
een done, and we remain under the 


disability under which we have laboured 


for so long. I venture, therefore, to 
make the Motion of which I have given 
notice, and I may perhaps be allowed to 
recommend it to your Lordships on the 
ground that, at all events, the change 
might be tried even temporarily. It is 
not necessary that we should commit 
ourselves for ever to the presence of a 
reporter in this House. If it is not 
agreeable to your Lordships, or if it is 
found inconvenient in any way, the 
arrangement can be put an end to 
at anytime. I do not think I need say 
anything more upon the subject. If 
your Lordships are good enough to pass 
Eari Cadogan 


. 


{LORDS} 





the Motion of which I have given 
notice, I shall propose that the details 
of the plan should be left to be settled 
by the Black Rod Committee, and the 
time at which the new arrangement 
should be carried out should be left. 
also to that Committee. 

Moved, “ That the Black Rod Committee be 
instructed to provide accommodation for the 
representative of Hansard’s Debates within the 

recincts of the House of Lords.”—(The Lord 

ivy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 

*Lorp DENMAN said, the noble Earl 
had not condescended to call him as a 
witness before the Joint Committee, 
Only twice during the last 35 years had 
he been fairly reported, and he was 
very glad not to have been reported. 
The Motion proposed a reference to the 
Black Rod Committee; but, in his 
opinion, Black Rod had the power to 
allot a place to anyone who desired to 
report. It was desirable that the truth 
should be known by the public, and he 
suggested that the evidence of Mr. H. 
W. Lucy, who wrote a description of 
that House in 1885, must be received as 
authentic. That gentleman wrote upon 
the acoustics of the House of Lords, 
and said that whenever any noble Lord 
was worthy to be reported he always 
was reported. Noble Lords could send 
up their speeches if they liked, and 
they could also if they liked make 
themselves heard. The article he 
had just referred to appeared in the 
Christmas number of the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine for 1885. He bought 
up all the copies of it, because he thought 
the article was calculated to bring dis- 
credit upon their Lordships’ House. 
The Zimes charged 25s. a year for the 
reports of speeches, and he supposed 
that those noble Lords who subscribed 
were well: reported. The experiment 
had been tried of placing the reporters 
in the Peeress’s Galleries, but it had not 
been found satisfactory. After all, per- 
hapsit was well that certain conversations 
which occurred in that House should 
not be reported. He had on one or 
two occasions struck out from the proof 
sent him observations which he had 
certainly made, but which, after con- 
sideration, he considered were ut- 
worthy of a permanent record. Mr. 
Hansard. had expressed the opinion 
that all the speeches should be re- 
corded, whether the speakers liked 
it or not. He quite dissented from that 
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view, holding that noble Lords had the 


copyright in their speeches. He did | desired 


not oppose the placing of the Hansard 
reporter in a suitable position; but he 
considered that Black himself had 
the power to make the necessary 
arrangements, and if that view were 
correct the present Motion was unneces- 


sary. 
*EKart BEAUCHAMP: Perhaps your 
Lordships will allow me to say a few 
words upon this subject, as my noble 
Friend has referred to the Committee 
of which I was Chairman some nine 
years ago. I think that all the argu- 
ments for a change in the method of 
reporting in this House are based upon 
the assumption that there is a difficulty, 
if not an impossibility, in reporting 
under the present conditions, and cer- 
tainly that was represented very strongly 
to us in the Committee which sat in the 
ag 1880. But this year a new system 
as been inaugurated in the publication 
of Hansard’s Debates, and I now think 
that the difficulty and impossibility have 
been very much exaggerated, because 
the reports this year have certainly been 
ofa very much higher anf more accu- 
rate character than any reports that 
have been given us before. The 
change is very marked indeed, and cer- 
tainly disposes of the allegation that 
there is any particular difficulty or im- 
ssibility in reporting speeches made 
y your Lordships. The imperfect and 
inaccurate reports which are made are 
due to other causes, which I need not 
specify in detail. Many matters of 
ublic interest are discussed not only 
in Parliament, but also out of Par- 
liament, and the space formerly allotted 
to Debates in Parliament is very much 
curtailed as compared with that which 
used to be allotted in former times. 
I do not think we must entirely 
ignore that circumstance; but it is 
a mistake to suppose that there is 
any inherent difficulty or impossibility 
in - reporting the Debates in this 
House. As the matter is proposed 
to be referred to the Committee of the 
Black Rod, I will not pronounce an 
opinion upon the subject itself, though 


I think there are objections of a serious 
character to the propriety of importing 
a reporter on to the floor of the House. 
That is an arrangement which ought 
not to be agreed to unless your 


Lordships are satisfied that there 


{JuLy 28, 1889} 
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is no other way of obtaining what is 
i I remember, in the Committee 
of 1880, evidence was given to us that 
one of the most convenient places for 
hearing all that went on was in the very 
large ventilating chamber which exists 
below your Lordships’ feet. There is a 
very large chamber below us, used 
partly for the — of ventilation, 
and, although I have not myself had the 
opportunity of listening to a Debate 
from that quarter, I believe you can 
hear very distinctly all that goes on. A 
reporter would not hear those who are 
immediately above him, but he hears 
the speeches that are delivered in other 
parts of the House; and, considering the 
space that exists below, I do not see 
why the reporter should not change his 
place from time to time, if necessary, 
according to the position of the speaker. 
I think that that experiment should be 
tried before we consent to the presence 
of a reporter on the floor of the House. 
There is one suggestion which I may 
venture to throw out—I am not 
quite certain whether it formed a part of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of the year 1880, but I think it did— 
that the position of the Lord Chancellor 
and of the Woolsack should be changed 
during your Lordships’ Debates. Though 
we mE ea the whole House, and not 
the Lord Chancellor, who is the Speaker 
of this House, still there is a practice 
which prevails of turning either to the 
Lord Chancellor or to the Throne; and 
the result of that is that anyone who 
so turns his back to the Reporters’ 
Gallery does no doubt increase the 
difficulties under which the reporters 
labour. I certainly thought at the time 
the Committee were investigating the 
matter that it would be quite worth 
while to try the experiment of placing 
the Woolsack at the Bar, so that every- 
body would be heard distinctly when 
speaking in that direction, rather than 
in the opposite way, and I think the diffi- 
culties which the reporters experience 
would be mitigated if that expedient were 
adopted. And I do not think there is 
any serious difficulty in the a 
ment. The Cross Benches could be 
placed where the Woolsack now is; and 
your Lordships must remember that 
when judicial business is carried on in 
the earlier part of the day there is always 
a very considerable shifting of furniture, 
and any re-arrangement that might be 
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necessitated by the suggestion I am now 
referring to could be easily made. Of 
course, when there is a Royal Commis- 
sion, and when the House of Commons 
is summoned to attend your Lordships, 
seats are placed in front of the Throne 
upon which the Lords Commissioners 
sit, and that arrangement, I apprehend, 
must be strictly adhered to; but for our 
ordinary business I cannot help thinking 
that it would be advisable to try the 
experiment. As the noble Earl the 
Lord Privy Seal said, we are not pledg- 
ing ourselves to any proposal for all 
time; whatever scheme we choose to 
try can be put an end toif it be found 
inconvenient; and I certainly think that 
during the remainder of this Session 
we might try the experiment of placing 
the Woolsack at the front of the Bar. 
In that way the reporters would hear 
more clearly than they do now, if there 
really is any obstacle to the efficient re- 
porting of your Lordships’ debates; but 

must say that my desire for change has 
been very much diminished by the experi- 
ence which we have had during the pre- 
sent Session, if I may judge from the re- 
ports in Hansard’s Debates which have 
been submitted for my revision. As the 
noble Lord appealed to me, and to the 
Cummittee over which I had the honour 
to preside, I have thought it right to ex- 
plain why I do not entertain so strong 
a view upon the subject of reporting as 
I did when that Committee made its 
Report. 

*Tue Earn or MORLEY: As a 
member of the Black Rod Committee, I 
may be permitted to say a few words 
upon the Motion of my noble Friend 
opposite. I confess that the prospect of 
a verbatim report of speeches adds anew 
terror to those which already exist in 
addressing your Lordships; but, still, 
if verbatim reports are required, I ven- 
ture to think that the suggestion made 
in the Motion now before your Lord- 
ships is one which we should do well to 
adopt. ‘The suggestion of the noble 
Earl (Earl Beauchamp), with regard to 
the mysterious chamber underneath the 
House, had already struck me, but I am 
informed that there is this grave objec- 
tion to it—that the most important 
speeches are (obviously) delivered from 
the two Front Benches, and noble Lords 
who speak from those Benches speak 
from the Table, and would, conse- 
quently, be very imperfectly heard from 


Earl Beauchamp 


{LORDS} 
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the Chamber beneath the House. There- 
fore, I do not think that the suggestion 
of the noble Earl would work satisfac- 
torily. It seems to me, also, that there 
are great objections to the removal of 
the Woolsack to the Bar of the House, 
objections that I ‘confess I do not see 
any way of getting over. If an experi- 
ment is to be tried, surely the most 
simple experiment would be to place, 
for a longer or shorter time, according 
as the House may think fit, a reporter’s 
table immediately behind the seats of 
the Clerks at the Table. I believe that 
by pushing back the last three Benches 
so that the last may touch the Bar, 
ample space would be afforded for such 
accommodation. As the noble Lord 
suggests that the question should be 
referred to the Black Rod Committee, 
I will not trouble your Lordships with 
any further remarks on the subject, 
except to support the Motion that is be- 
fore the House. 

Tue Duxze or ARGYLL: My Lords, I 
do not believe there is any difficulty 
whateverin reporting the speechesin your 
Lordships’ House. In my opinion, the 
acoustic properties of this House are 
admirable. My own impression is that 
they are only too good I have been 
present at the judicial sittings of your 
Lordships, and have remarked that 
counsel at the Bar, speaking in the 
gentlest tones of voice, were clearly 
heard all over the House. ‘The truth is 
that every Member of this House who 
is listened to by his Peers is invariably 
well heard in the gallery, and admirably 
reported, if the editors of the papers 
wish to have the reports. I am sure 
your Lordships will agree that we owe 
very much to the reporters. Whenever 
Ministers make important declarations 
or announcements, or other Members of 
the House speak to whom great weight 
attaches, the speeches are reported 
verbatim if the editors wish it. When 
a Peer is not reported it has nothing to 
do with the reporters; it rests with the 
editors of the papers. The real truth is 
that the forum of public discussion on 
political matters has been to a large ex- 
tent widened. It is no longer the forum 
of Parliament alone, or, principally ; it 
is the forum of the Press, of public meet- 
ings, even of addresses at railway 
stations. I support the proposition of 
my noble Friend, because I think it is 
expedient that your Lordships should 
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have an authorized report of the speeches 
made in this House, even if they are 
never reported in the Press at all. 

Tut PRIME MINISTER ann 
SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess 
of Sazispury): I venture entirely to 
take exception to the view of my noble 
Friend that there is no fault to be found 
with the acoustic properties of this 
House, or with the reports of the 
speeches of your Lordships. It is my 
fate occasionally to address audiences in 
other places where the reporters are 
seated close to me, and I have hardly 
ever had any reason to complain that 
my meaning has not been ascertained. 
But in this House the contrary is the 
case. It isnot as though we were com- 
plaining, as my noble Friend seems to 
think, of our speeches being abridged. 
I have no doubt that many speeches are 
abridged ; but it is that the meaning is 
often entirely inverted, or nonsense is 
substituted for sense. And that is no 
fault of the reporters in the Gallery. I 
believe that they do their work admir- 
ably ; but the conditions under which 
we place them are such that it is impos- 
sible for them to do their work properly. 
My noble Friend who has just sat down 
says that he is always accurately re- 

orted. But I submit that my noble 
Friend is really no judge in this matter, 
because he is blessed with such an organ 
that if the reporters were placed on 
Westminster Bridge he would be pro- 
perly reported. This is not a matter 
merely of individual self-complacency, 
where a man is discontented because his 
speech is not properly reported. You 
must remember that speeches made in 
Parliament are part of the documentary 
evidence and proceedings of the present 
day; and that Ministers are not only 
held to what they say, as deliberate 
statements on their part, but in every 
ra of the world Governments and 

tatesmen act on the assumption that 
what a Minister says is accurately re- 
ported. I remember three or four cases 
where very grave misapprehension has 
been caused by a misreport of what 
Ministers said at this Table. I remem- 
ber when the noble Earl opposite was 
Foreign Secretary he made some state- 
ment about Shere Ali, and exactly the 
reverse of what he said was telegraphed 
toIndia. Lord Northbrook telegraphed 
back in the greatest possible alarm: 


{Jux¥ 23, 1889} 
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Shere Ali received the mutilated report» 
and it had a very serious effect. I re- 
member another case—some 10 years 
ago—in which the question was whether 
one Power would follow the recommen- 
dations of two other Powers, England 
being oneofthem. That Power wouldonly 
follow those recommendations if the two 
Powers were unanimous. A statement 
was made in this House, and it was re- 
ported in exactly the opposite sense. The 
second Power, thinking that she had 
been abandcned by her ally, gave way, 
and the third Power no longer felt her- 
self bound to follow the plan which she 
had engaged to follow at the wish of the 
other two Powers. That wasa very seri- 
ous matter, because, on the faith of re- 
ports of speeches made in this House, and 
which could not afterwards be corrected, 
pledges were given which could not be 
retracted. That is an instance of the 
sort of inconvenience which may arise 
from deficient reporting. I remember 
also a very absurd case last year where 
Lord Rosebery and I were made to hold 
the most impossible conversation with 
regard to the proceedings of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, neither of us having 
said one word attributed to us. [ re- 
member in the Debates we used to have 
on the Afghan question I was very 
roughly used fur something I was sup- 
posed to have said in a speech with re- 
ference to Shere Ali. What really 
happened was that my speech was 
entirely and utterly misreported, and 
when it came to me for correction I was 
abroad, and I had no means of remem- 
bering accurately what [had said. The 
result was that observations were printed 
which I had never made. I do not 
think, my Lords, that you have a right 
to inflict a disability of this kind upon 
those concerned, If you attach the im- 
portance that you do attach to speeches 
that are madé in Parliament, you are 


. bound to take every reasonable means of 


having those speeches accurately re- 
ported. And remember that this is a 
matter which concerns this House rather 
seriously. Owing to many causes, 
partly perhaps to the extreme labour in 
the other House of Parliament, it has 
happened that those Departments which 
have to do with Foreign and Colonial 
and Indian affairs are more often than 
not represented in this House, and 
therefore it becomes a matter of con- 
siderable public importance that the 
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reporting in this House should be ac- 
curate. I wish again to say that in all 
that I have said I do not attach the 
slightest blame to the reporters; they 
do their work exceedingly well. The 
blame is with us, who do not give them 

roper facilities for performing their 
Tatler, The proposal of my noble 
Friend is one to which there is no ob- 
jection ; there can be no objection 
whatever, except one of a most puerile 
character ; and I earnestly hope that the 
House, after having meditated over this 
matter so long, will at length take 
effectual means to provide that one of 
the most important functions of public 
life shall be performed under proper 
conditions. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I entirely agree 
with the noble Marquess that, on this 
subject, the noble Duke is the worst 
saa ge authority, and, on the other 

and, I think I am one of the best 
authorities. When my noble Friend 
gets up we all know that we shall hear 
a very remarkable speech; we remain 
perfectly silent ourselves; and there is 
no difficulty in his being heard. My 
claim to be a great authority is that I 
do not know a noble Lord in the House 
who has been so frequently reported to 
have been “‘ perfectly unintelligible in 
the Gallery.” As to the acoustic pro- 
perties of the House, I agree that every- 
thing can be heard below the Bar; but 
Members of the other House and others 
assemble there, and as soon as they 
begin to whisper among themselves it is 
almost impossible for the reporters above 
them todistinguish between their general 
conversation and the particular speech 
which is being made. There is one other 
thing. We, the Opposition, are only 
separated from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by a narrow table, and although 
we are bitter political opponents, we are 
good personal friends aeross this table; 
and unless the steam is got up it is 
almost impossible in addressing men 
only two or three yards away not to adopt 
a very colloquial tone in our speeches, 
and ee we ourselves may hear, it 
is impossible for the reporters, situated 
as they are so far away, to catch what is 
said. I really think that this Debate is 
rather of an academic character, because 
it is quite clear that if we are to be 
reported at all we ought to give the 
greatest facility to the reporters, and, 
when a very simple plan of this kind is 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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can be any objection to adopting it. 

Taz LORD CHANOELLOR : As part 
of the suggested reform appears to be 
to shift the Woolsack to the Bar of the 
House, I would like to say that if that 
experiment is to be tried I trust the 
Black Rod Committee, of which I have 
the honour to be a Member, will take 
care that there are proper provisions 
against the draught caused by the con- 
stant opening and shutting of the doors 
behind your Lordships’ Speaker, because 
that may have a disastrous effect upon 
him. 

Eart CADOGAN: I will not detain 
the House for more than one minute; 
but inasmuch as I have advanced the 
deficient acoustic properties of the 
House as one of the chief reasons for this 
experiment, may I be allowed to read a 
few lines which occur in the Report of 
the Committee of 1889? The Committee 
say— 

“So bad are the acoustic properties of the 
House found to be, that evidence was given to 
the effect that it often takes a reporter three 
to three and a half hours to write out his notes 
in the House of Lords, as compared with two 
hours in the House of Commons ; consequently 
there is a necessity, if the speech is an import- 
ant one, to cobble and tinker it up, and very 


often it is really a matter of guess- work, only 
broken sentences being heard.” 


I am obliged to read this much in my 
own justification. While I do not ven- 
ture to put my opinion against that of 
the noble Duke opposite, it seems to me 
that when we have such evidence as 
that, there must be some doubt as to 
whether the acoustic properties of the 
Chamber are so perfect as the noble 
Duke thinks. 

Lorpv TRURO: It has occurred to 
me more than once that if the centre 
table were enlarged, and the Cross 
Benches put back, there would be no 
difficulty in the reporters coming up by 
trap-doors from the chamber below, 
which would meet what has always been 
felt to be the serious objection of having 
reporters passing to and fro along the 
floor of the House. 


*Tue Eart or DERBY: I think my 
noble Friend has forgotten that the 
arrangement which he proposes would 
precisely assimilate the position of the 
reporters’ box to that of the dock in 
a Court of Justice, which is invariably 
entered by a passage from below. 
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Eart CADOGAN: In reference to 
the remarks of my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, I may-point 
out that my suggestion was to seat the 
reporter at or near the Table. I think 
it was my noble Friend Earl Beauchamp 
who made thesuggestion with reference to 
the change of the position of the Wool- 
sack, and personally I trust it will not be 
adopted. 


On Question, agreed to. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) ACT, 1887. 

Return (1) of all market authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales included in Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 221., of Session I., 1886, who have 
machines for weighing cattle under the 50th 
and 51st Victoria, chap. 27.; (2) of the authori- 
ties whose markets and fairs have been ex- 
empted from the provisions of that Act by 
orders of the Local Government Board, and 
the periods for which exemption has been 
granted; and (3) of the authorities who have 
no machines for weighing cattle under the 
Act: Ordered to be laid before the House.— 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 1 6.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: the Report thereof 
received; Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 177.) 


INTERPRETATION BILL. (No. 92.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: the Report thereof 
received ; Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 178.) 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 
(No. 56.) 

Order of the 11th of April last, com- 
mitting the Bill to the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
discharged; and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


{Juny 28, 1889} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 23rd July, 1889. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
cassia 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
BILL. 


Ordered, That in the case of the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Bill, Stand- 
ing Orders 84, 214, 215, and 239 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now 
taken into consideration, provided 
amended prints shall have been pre- 
viously deposited. : 


Bill considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Standing Orders 223 and 243 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now 
read the third time.”—(Mr. Herbert 
Gardner.) 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): At a former stage of the Bill I 
abandoned opposition to it, on the under- 
standing that there should be ample 
opportunity of considering the Bill as 
amended. But the reprinted Bill has 
only been deposited this morning, and 
there has been no time for Members to 
read it or to study the Amendments 
which have been made in it. Oonsider- 
ing that the Bill relates to the supply of 
the electric light for 50 years, and that 
consumers had no /Jocus stardi before the 
Committee, it seems unreasonable that 
the Bill should be rushed through the 
House in this manner. The Bill as 
first printed contained some very ob- 
jectionable clauses, and it will be my 
duty to oppose it unless an assurance 
can be given that they have been re- 
moved. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I am able to give the 
assurance the hon. Member desires. 
The Amendments have been made by 
the Select Committee and the Bill is 
now absolutely identical with other 
Provisional Order Bills. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
also feel it my duty to protest of the 
rapid way which has been adopted of 
disposing of important Bills of this 
character without giving hon. Members 
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an opportunity of considering them or 
of putting down amendments. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.”’ 


Mr. BAUMANN: When we reach 
Clause 25, I propose to move an amend- 


ment to substitute two years for three 


years as the period for which consumers 
shall be bound in unscheduled streets. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is now too late to 
move the Amendment. 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: My hon. 
Friend can raise the question on the 
other Bills when he has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: On the question 
that the Bill be read a third time, the 
hon. Member can move the rejection of 
the Bill but not to amend it. 


Mr. BAUMANN: I would humbly 
submit that we have not yet had an 
opportunity of considering the Bill as 
amended. I may be mistaken, but I 
thought the clauses, as amended, would 
have to be gone through. 
*Mx.SPEAKER: The Bill, as amended 
has been considered, and the Question 
now before the House is, that the Bill 
be read a third time. If the hon. 
Member wishes to oppose that Motion 
he can do so. 


Mr. BAUMANN: I thought the 
Question was that the Bill be now taken 
into consideration. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; 
already been done. 

Mr. BAUMANN:;: Then I can only 
say that I am very sorry that I allowed 
the stage to pass. I will move my 
Amendment on the other Bills. 


that has 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


mnie 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL, 


Bill considered. 





Clause (Reservation of right of per- 
son to supply his own and adjacent 
premises,)— (Mr. Bartley,) — brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Ser George Campbell 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Of 
course no one has a right without an 
Act of Parliament to cross a road or to 
take up the streets; but if one or two 
houses choose to combine to supply 
themselves with the electric light and 
set up an engine, I do not see why they 
should not have power to do so. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
looked into the matter, and there is no 
doubt whatever that the provisions of 
the Bill will in no way interfere with 
or take away the rights of individuals 
which the hon. Member refers to. It 
will be competent to any person to 
supply his own or his neighbours’ 
premises with the electric light so long 
as he does not break up or cross the 
public street. Still, the insertion in 
this Bill of the proposed clause might 
be held to prejudice the rights of gas 
and water companies in the Metropolis, 
and I therefore hope that it will not be 
passed. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: On that assurance 
I will withdraw the clause. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. BAUMANN: I now propose to 
move in Clause 24 to leave out the word 
“three” and insert ‘‘two.” I move 
the Amendment rather with the idea of 
ascertaining what may be the feeling of 
other metropolitan Members, because the 
metropolitan Members are the only re- 
presentatives whom the general public 
have in the matter. I may remind the 
House that all the consumers will not 
live in scheduled streets. The districts 
proposed to be supplied are not very 
numerous, and consist principally of the 
large streets and squares of London. 


Str M. HICKS BEAOH: I will accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BAUMANN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has cut short my remarks in 
the most agreeable manner by accepting 
the Amendment. I will only add that 
the object of the Amendment is to reduce 
from three to two years the period for 
which consumers are to be bound in 
unscheduled streets. By guaranteeing 
the supply for two years the under- 
takers will get 40 per cent upon their 
outlay. 
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Amendment moved, Clause 24, line 
84, to leave out ‘‘ three” and insert 
“two.” 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘three’ stand part of 
the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘That ‘two’ be there in- 
serted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BAUMANN : I may remind the 
President of the Board of Trade that the 
adoption of this Amendment will involve 
a great many other Amendments. 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I will 
undertake that the Bill shall be amended 
so as to carry out the understanding 
which has been arrived at. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 





YORKSHIRE PROVIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I wish to draw your attention, Sir, 
to the Orders of the Day. The 
order for the consideratiun of the 
Report of the Select Committee stands 
No. 8 upon the Orders of the Day, 
but it had been ordered as a matter 
of privilege to stand as the first Order, 
and it did so stand in the Orders of 
the Day for Monday. I wish to ask 
whether it ought not to be the first 
Order now; and, if so, whether it can- 
not be considered before the other 
Orders ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I am at a loss to 
know why the same course has not been 
pursued to-day that was followed on 


first on the list of Orders of the Day. 
As to the point of order, there are 
several instances in which Orders of tle 
Day and Notices lower down on the List 
than others have been taken first on 
the ground of privilege; and, following 
those precedents, I shall now allow this 
Order to be taken first as a question of 
privilege. 


QUESTIONS. 


al 


SCIENCE AND ART SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean}: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if, as one of the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
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character and scope of the various 
science and art scholarships, local exhi- 
bitions, free studentships, national 
scholarships, &c., administered through 
the Science and Art. Department with 
State aid, in response to local demand, 
were considered by the Commissioners: 
of the Exhibition of 1851 when they 
decided to sell a part of their Kensing- 
ton Estate in order to raise funds for 
establishing scienceand artscholarships; 
whether the Commissioners had before: 
them the various forms of State aid 
supplied through the Science and Art 
Departments to various local institutions 
when they determined to offer grants in 
aid of local institutions; what amount 
of aid in respect of science and art. 
scholarships and grants to local institu- 
tions the Comissioners intend to give; 
and what are to be the conditions for 
the administration of such aid? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martuews, Birmingham, E.): I am. 
informed by the Secretary that the 
Commissioners met this day (Tuesday, 
28rd) and agreed upon a Report to 
Her Majesty, which will be duly com- 
municated to Parliament. At present 
the Government have no information in 
regard to the action of the Royal Com- 
missioners referred to in the question: 
of the hon. Member. 


SUBSIDENCE OF MAIN ROADS AT 
NORTH WICH. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
has been informed that a further seriou 
and alarming subsidence of one of the 
main roads out of the town of Northwich 
took place on the night of Wednesday 
last; whether he is aware that practically 
the whole of the great damage to pro- 
perty caused by the pumping of brine- 
in Cheshire and Worcestershire is the 
work of two wealthy and prosperous. 
corporations—namely, the Salt Union 
and Brunner, Mond, and Oo., and yet 
that it is impossible to ascertain: which 
of them causes any particular subsidence, 
and that therefore property owners and 
Local Authorities have no means of 
redress; whether he is aware that the- 
same danger threatens the towns of 
Fleetwood, Barrow-in-Furness, Middles- 
brough, and West Hartlepool, and that 





tion of 1851, he is aware whether the ' 


if the danger be there more remote, the- 
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“interests involved are indefinitely larger ; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 

“he will give favourable consideration to 

-the prayer of the petition of the North- 
wich Local Board for a Royal Commis- 

-sion to inquire inte the facts, and to 
suggest a remedy ? 

* PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
‘GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rir- 
-oHIE, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I have received no information as to 
the serious subsidence of one of the 
‘main roads out of the town of North- 
wich, except so far as the fact has been 
mentioned to me by the hon. Member. 
“I have no reason to doubt the statements 
in the question as to its being impossible 
to ascertain what particular works cause 
-any subsidence, and as to the difficulty 
which is thereby occasioned to property 
-owners and Local Authorities in obtain- 
ing redress. I have received no repre- 
sentations as tosimilar difficulties arising 
.at Fleetwood, Barrow-in-Furness, Mid- 
dlesbrough, or West Hartlepool. With 
regard to the concluding part of the 
-question I have been asked by the 

orthwich Local Board to receive a 
Deputation in support of a memorial for 
‘the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
-and I will arrange for receiving the 
Deputation proposed. 

Mr. BRUNNER: I have heard since 

I put the question down upon the 
Paper that the Winsford Local Board 
have authorized a deputation to wait 
upon the right hon. Gentleman. May 
I ask if he will consent to receive that 
deputation ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 


ARMY ACCOUTREMENTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
-ask the Secretary of State for War what 
firm or firms have had accoutrements or 
-other work for the British Army made 
in French prisons; why the Director of 
Contracts, in the recent Departmental 
Report, considers that such a fact 
‘‘hardly calls for remark’; whether 
this fact was known to the War Office 
at the time, or when did it become 
known; what penalty was inflicted; 
what contracts have since been given to 
“these firms; what are the present rules 
under which ‘‘it could not occur again”; 
have the firms which so offended now 
factories of. their own; and, even in the 


case of contractors having factories of , 


‘their own, how often has any penalty 
Mr. Brunner 
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been enforced for non-compliance with 
such rules? 

*Tuze SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I answered a similar 
question last year. The case referred 
to occurred in 1885-6 when, at atime of 
great pressure, the contractors, Messrs. 
Pullman, had a small portion of the 


whole contract done in a military fort 


where French prisoners are detained. 
The matter was fully explained last year. 
The facts were not known at the War 
Office till two years after the contract 
had expired, and the practice ceased. 
At the time foreign competition had 
been invited for War Office orders of 
this kind ; therefore it would be difficult 
to object to English material being 
stitched abroad. 

Mr. HANBURY: DolI understand 
that, according to the information * 
plied to the War Office, Messrs. Pull- 
man are the only firm which is having 
accoutrements or other work for the 
British Army made in French prisons; 
because my information is to the con- 
trary effect ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I know of no 
other firm. 

Mr. HANBURY: Has not the right 
hon. Gentleman power to punish the 
persons who have entered into these 
contracts ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think not. 
I did not make the contracts. They 
were entered into in 1885. I believe 
there is nothing in them which would 
enable me to enforce a penalty. 


DEFECTIVE SWORDS USED IN INDIA. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Seeretary of State for India 
whether he has yet reveived Papers 
from India concerning the results of 
testing swords and side arms in the 
hands of troops in India; whether he 
will lay the Papers upon the Table; 
and, whether he can now state the pur- 
port of the information received ? 

THz UNDER SEURETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonst, 
Chatham): Papers have been received 
from India respecting the swords and 
bayonets, though the testing is not 
yet complete. I will lay the Papers 
on the Table if the hon. Member 
will move for them. If I tried to 
state the purport of the information re- 


_ ceived I should far outstep the limits of 
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an answer to a question, and I am 
afraid that I should try the patience of 
the House. 


ARMY MEAT CONTRACTS, 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if it is true 
that, on the 16th July, Captain Stack- 
pool, one of the Government Inspectors, 

id an unexpected visit to the camp of 

e 3rd Battalion York and Lancaster 
Regiment, and condemned the meat 
supplied to the troops, ordering it to be 
destroyed as unfit for human food ; who 
were the contractors for such meat; 
what were the terms of their contract ; 
and what quantity had they previously 
supplied to the troops in this or previous 
years under the same contract, and 
under other contracts, if any. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Captain Stack- 
lis an Officer of the Army Service 
rps, among whose duties is the inspec- 
tion of meat supplied to troops, for 
which he has been specially instruc- 
ted. He inspected the meat on the 
occasion referred to, and rejected it; 
but his power did not extend to its de- 
struction. The contractor was Mr. Sum- 
mers Gill, of Carleton, Pontefract, as to 
whom action will be taken when a 
Report from the General Officer Oom- 
manding, which is now expected, is re- 
ceived. The contract was in the usual 
form. The contractor has held nine 
contracts for the supply of meat. 

Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the point 
of my question which has reference to 
the price and the terms of the contract. 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is not 
the point of the question put to me. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will lay upon 
Table a Paper setting forth the tran- 
sactions relating to the Conversion of 
the Debt during the present year; 
whether any arrangements have been 
made for the rendering of an annual 
Report by the National Debt Commis- 


sioners; and when the Return moved 
for last Session relating to operations 
on the Debt in past years wi 
sented ? 

Taz OHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mz. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 


be pre- 
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Hanover Square): I certainly intend’ 
that the whole of the financial opera- 
tions under the Converson Act of last 
year, and Redemption Act of this year- 
should be fully and completely set forth. 
The details will, I hope, interest the- 
public as well as the House; I will con-- 
sider how best to fulfil this intention as- 
soon as the transactions are concluded. 
Meanwhile I will lay a statement which: 
will show how we stand up to date. 
The National Debt Commissioners have 
in hand the preparation of their first 
annual Report. As it will contain a. 
retrospect of the Debt it is a work in- 
volving much labour, and the House 
will readily understand that the con- 
version and redemption operations have 
entailed much extra work on the 
National Debt Office, but the Commis- 
sioners hope to present their Report early 
next Session. The details required for 
preparing the Return moved for by the 
right hon. Member are now completed,. 
and the Return itself will be ready for 
presentation almost immediately. I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
removing certain misapprehensions 
which, I think, prevail in the mind of 
the right hon. Member. I am grateful 
to him for having moved the pre-- 
— of the Return, but he pro- 

ably little appreciates the immense- 
amount of labour which the Return 
has involved. Unfortunately  the- 
records of the operations of an-. 
nuities in old days are very defective, 
and compare very ill with those that are- 
now kept; and in order to estimate the 
capital liabilities of the State prior to 

1854 innumerable calculations had to- 
be made which have necessarily taken. 
much time to prepare, and of which the 
information contained in the Return will 
give no idea whatever. The House- 
will readily understand that the Trea- 
~— and National Debt Commissioners 
could only be responsible for laying a. 
Return founded on actual calculations,. 
and not on mere estimates. 


IRELAND—LAND VALUATIONS. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo: 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that,. 
in the electoral division of Toberroe, in. 
the Union of Glennamaddy, Coun 
Galway, the townland of Kilmacrickard, 
the tenants’ holdings are entered in the 
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books of the Valuation Office, in the 
area column, as containing 375a. Ir. 11p., 
held jointly, whereas in the valuation 
column each tenant is separately valued 
for the land contained in his holding ; 
and, if so, whether he can state on 
what principle the separate valuation 
has been assessed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Commissioner of Valuation 
reports that when the valuation of the 
district was made in 1856 there were no 
defined boundaries of the holdings in 
the townland of Kilmacrichard, con- 
sequently the valuation for rating pur- 
poses was made in globo at £78, and 
this sum was divided amongst the 
tenants in proportion to their respec- 
tive interests therein as then ascertained, 
and each tenant’s proportion of the 
valuation is separately set out in the 
land column. He adds that this is the 
course adopted in all such cases. 

Mr. MAHONY: Is there not an 
annual revision of the valuation? Do 
not the revisers go down every year to 
each district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that it is the fact; but if the 
hon. Gentleman will put a question on 
the Paper I will make inquiry. 


THE FENIT PIER. 

Mr. MAHONY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will undertake to 
have the Papers recently ordered to be 
printed in relation to the Fenit Pier and 
the Kerry Grand Jury in the hands of 
Members before the Vote for the Irish 
Board of Works is taken in Supply? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Papers 
referred to which were recently ordered 
to be laid upon the Table have been 
this day forwarded for presentation. 
Upon the hon. Member obtaining an 
Order from the House to have them 
ong it will no doubt be carried out 

y the responsible officer without delay. 

Mr. MAHONY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that in the instructions issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the cesspayers of the 
baronies connected with the Fenit Pier 
Loan, and on faith of which the cess- 
payers gave a guarantee for £95,000, 
the following passage occurs :— 

“No portion of it (the loan) can be expended 
on the present canal, or in payment of the 


Mr. Mahony 
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balance of the canal debt due to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, or of the instal. 
ments of the present loan ” ; 

but that, in spite of this passage in the 
instructions, £2,500 was paid to the 
National Bank in discharge of a debt 
due by the canal, £300 and £290 were 
paid to the Public Works Loan Oom- 
missioners in discharge of the debt due 
by the canal, and £3,192 11s. 4d. was 
paid to the Irish Board of Works in 
discharge of the instalments on the 
Fenit Pier Loan referred to in the Lord 
Lieutenant’s instructions as the present 
loan; whether interest has to be paid 
and capital repaid by the taxpayers as 
regards these sums, although these sums 
were paid by the Fenit Harbour Com- 
missioners in direct contravention of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s instructions, on the 
faith of which the taxpayers gave their 
guarantee; and, whether, if these facts 
be as stated, he will take steps to 
enforce the instructions of the Lord 
Lieutenant ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry to 
say that I have not been able to make 
myself fully acquainted with the facts 
of the case. Some days must elapse be- 
fore I can bein a position to answer the 
question. 

Mr.MAHONY: Cannotthe right hon. 
Gentleman give me any idea whatever 
as to whether these instructions were 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
whether or not they have been carried 
out? I wish to know whether, in the 
event of a similar undertaking being 
given, it will be similarly broken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
there has been anything of the kind. 

Mr. MAHONY: I put the same 
question to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and the answer I got was that the 
Treasury, who are responsible for the 
action of the Board of Works, only 
cared for the security. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
answered that question, and I should 
not like it to go forth that that is the 
purport of the answer. 


THE STAMP DUTY. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford, 
Kingswinford): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it is 
intended, by Clause 15 of the Revenue 
Bill, to abolish the sixpenny Stamp Duty 
now payable on a contract for the pur- 
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chase of land, and to substitute for such 
stamp an ad valorem Duty upon such 
contracts? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have asked my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General to answer the question if my 
hon. Friend will repeat it later on. 


THE YEOMANRY AND VOLUNTEERS. 
Sr WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether members of 
Yeomanry Cavalry Corps, when up for 
annual training, and members of Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, when in camp, are 
supposed to be subject to Military dis- 
cipline in having to ask leave of the 
Officers commanding before returning to 
their homes for a night? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Members of 
Yeomanry Corps, when up for annual 
training, are under the Army Act, and 
subject to Military Law as soldiers. 
Members of Rifle Volunteer Corps in 
regimental camps are not under the 
Army Act, but are under discipline 
under the Volunteer Act, and cannot 
quit their duties without first obtaining 
leave from their commanding officer. 


DEFECTIVE BAYONETS. 

Lorp HENRY BRUCE ( Wilts, Chip- 
penham): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the pub- 
lished statement is correct, that 60 per 
eent of the bayonets of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, when tested by experts, were 
condemned, as totally unfit for use; 
and, if he would consider the expediency, 
after the experiences of the Egyptian 
Campaigns, of having the whole of the 
bayonets belonging to the Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces thoroughly tested ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Inniskill- 
ing Fusiliers have just returned from 
service abroad, and as usual their arms 
have been thoroughly overhauled; 25 
per cent of the bayonets failed under the 
tests recently prescribed; and about 
30 per cent were condemned for being 
too small at the point, or otherwise 
imperfect. The arms of all Regular 
Forces at home are thoroughly tested 
every year, and those of the Auxiliary 
Forces in regular succession. 


GOVERNMENT GAS STOKERS. 
Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he can 
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now inform the House as to the resulf 
of his inquiries as to the number of 
hours worked by the gas stokers em- 
ployed by the various Gas Companies of 

ndon; If it is a fact, as has been 
asserted by the Labour Elector news- 
paper of 13th July, that, at the follow- 
ing gas factories—namely, East and 

West Greenwich, Bankside, Kent Road, 
Rotherhithe, Vauxhall, Fulham, King’s 
Cross, Shoreditch, Bromley, Kensal 
Green, Nine Elms, Beckton, Bow Com- 
mon, and Lower Sydenham, the hours 
have been reduced to eight per day; 
and, whether he will now take steps to 
remove the discontent of the Govern- 
ment gas stokers, and avoid possible 
strikes, by reducing their hours of labour 
in a like degree? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The inquiries 
are not yet completed, and I am not 
prepared to accept or reject the news- 
paper statement which the hon. Member 
has quoted. I know of no discontent or 
dissatisfaction, I am glad to say, among 
the Government gas stokers, and they 
are aware that their case is being 
inquired into. 


POLICE SIGNALLING BY ELECTRICITY. 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, 
having regard to the satisfactory results 
of the electric police signal system which 
has been in operation in Islington, the 
Government propuse to take steps with 
a view to its general adoption ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question 
of the adoption of this system is 
now under my consideration. I am 
making inquiries as to the probable cost 
of any practicable scheme. Until this 
is ascertained I cannot say definitely 
whether the system is one that can be 
used with advantage either generally 
throughout the Metropolis or in par- 
ticular districts. 


IRISH PRISONERS. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : — 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
the names of the prisoners at present 
confined, under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, in Derry Gaol ; 
and specify the religious denomination 
of each, respectively ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In conse- 
quence of the observations which were 
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made by Mr. Speaker yesterday, the 
hon. Gentleman must be content if I 
simply give a general answer that all 
the prisoners to whom he refers are 

istered as Roman Catholics. 

nr. JOHNSTON : Is the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division (Mr. 
Conybeare) one of them? 


[No answer was returned to the ques- 
tion. ] 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MALTA. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 

nder Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Executive in 
Malta have decided to abandon the 
artial elections which had been ordered 
or the purpose of filling the seats in 
the Malta Council of Government 
vacated by the resignation of six out of 
the fourteen elected members; whether 
the Council has now been dissolved, 
and directions issued for the holding of 
a general election; and, whether such 
election will be held under the Letters 
Patent of 19th March, 1888? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The answer to each of my hon. Friend’s 
questions is in the affirmative. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF THE YURUARI. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
aware that a concession, granted by the 
Venezuelan Government and confirmed 
by Congress, for the construction of a 
railway from Las Tablas to the gold fields 
of the Yuruari, has been acquired by an 
English Company; whether complaints 
have reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this concession has now been 
cancelled by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment without cause shown; and, whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 

. Table of the House the Correspondence 
on the subject ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fercvusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
I would answer the first and second part 
of the hon: Member’s question in the 
affirmative. The matter has not yet 
reached a stage at which it would 
appear that any advantage could result 
from laying the correspondence upon 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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ment are in communication with the 
British Company concerned, and have 
recently expressed their views to the 
representative of the company. 


IRELAND—MR. GILL AND MR. COX, 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secre to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what has been the result of the 
inquiry into the circumstances under 
which the unreliable evidence was put. 
forward by Police Constable Robinson 


in the trial of Mr. Gill, M.P., and Mr. ° 


Cox, M.P., at Drogheda ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
been able to obtain the information. 
The question was put down without 
sufficient notice having been given. 


PROCLAIMED MEETING IN COUNTY 
MEATH. 

Mr. MAHONY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is a fact that a 
meeting announced to be held on July 
21st at Bective Abbey, County Meath, 
the object of which was to raise funds 
for the support of certain evicted 
tenants, was proclaimed; whether the 
district is a perfectly peaceful one; and, 
whether he will state at whose instance 
and for what reasons this effort to de- 
prive the people of the district of the 
right of public meeting has been made ? 
~ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The meeting 
was proclaimed on a sworn information, 
there being reason to believe that the 
object of the meeting was to prevent the 
farms from being taken, and that the 
holding of it would be an overt act in 
the general conspiracy now existing with 
that object. The proclamation was 
ec by Mr. M‘Oarthy, the Resident 

agistrate of the district. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS TO SCOTLAND, 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is the case 
that for the current financial year endin 
3lst March, 1890, England is in 
receipt of the Probate Duties and 
Licenses, whilst under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill for the 
same financial year Scotland is to 
receive only the Probate Duty, and that 
instead of the Licence Duty (amounting 
in the case of Scotland to £323,341), 
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Scotland is only to receive £265,500 in 
name of Grants; and, if so, how the 
Government propose to give to Scotland 
the £57,841 to which according to the 
above arrangement Scotland is being 
deprived ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I must demur to 
the statement of the hon. Member that 
Scotland is being deprived of something 
due to her. She has received her pro- 
portion of the relief from Probate Duty 
part passu with England, and that relief 
amounted to about £155,000 last year, 
and will be about £230,000 this year— 
all clear gain. No doubt there is further 
relief in store for her next: year, the 
equivalent of which England and Wales 
are already receiving in the present 
year. But the relief in question, which 
consists in the receipt of the proceeds of 
licences in lieu of certain grants sur- 
rendered, is inseparable from the re- 
construction of Local Government which 
was effected in England and Wales last 
year, and is being carried out. as 
regards Scotland, now. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s grievance simply amounts to this 
—that Local Government in England 
was dealt with a year sooner than it was 
in Scotland; and, in view of the impos- 
sibility of undertaking two such large 
measures simultaneously, I do not think 
that grievance is a substantial one. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think that Scotland 
ought to suffer to the extent mentioned 
in the question ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I deny that Scot- 
land is suffering ; but it is not necessary 
that I should enter into a controversy 
with the hon. Gentleman as to whether 
Scotland has its share or not. I may 
add that the money granted in Engiand 
is granted for the relief of the rate- 
payers, and it would appear that the 
people of Scotland have certainly not 
shown that they were suffering under 
the same grievances as England. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Is Scotland 
getting an equal share with England ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Further Corre- 
spondence which has taken place on the 
subject of Lighthouse Illuminants (in 
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continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 60, of this Session.) ? 
Sie M. HICKS BEACH: As a 
uestion arising out of the Reports of 
the Trinity House on the experiments 
made at the South Foreland in 1884 and 
1885 has been referred to a committee 
of the Royal Society, the hon. Member 
will agree with me that it will be well 
to wait for the Report of the referees 
before presenting to Parliament further 
Papers upon this subject. 


KENSINGTON GORE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will state 
the names of the different persons, 
public bodies, and institutions, which 
have sent protests to the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 against the 
proposed sale of part of the inner 
gardens of their estate at Kensington 
Gore for private buildings? 

Sr L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): I 
wish also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he is aware that a deputa- 
tion of the Mayors of nearly all the 
largest towns in England and Wales 
have waited on the Commissioners to 
urge that their property in South Ken- 
sington shall be sold and realized for 
the benefit of brovincial Museums ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Secretary that five memorials - 
have been received in reference to the 
building plan of the Commissioners, 
which are all in the same form, and 
have been signed on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, the Corporation, Cutlers’ Company, 
Chamber of Commerce, and School of 
Art of Sheffield, by the Mayors of Bir- 
mingham, Burslem, Hanley, Longton, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and Worcester, the Chairman of 
the Fenton Local Board, the Chief 
Bailiff of Tunstall, the Presidents of 
the North Staffordshire and Worcester 
Chambers of Commerce, and by three 
manufacturing firms in the Provinces. 
I understand that no objection to the 
new building plan has been addressed 
to the Commissioners by any of the 
Governing Bodies of the public institu- 
tions at present standing on the estate ; 
and, moreover, that in considering the 
details of the plan great care was taken 
to avoid any injury to the interests of 
those institutions. The fact mentioned 
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by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
is, I believe, correct—namely, that a 
deputation of the Mayors of nearly all 
the largest towns in England and 
Wales waited on the Commissioners to 
urge that the property should be sold. 


THE AXLES OF RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

Mr. CHANNING  (Northampton- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether any 
action has yet been taken by the Rail- 
way Companies, as a result of the re- 
commendation of General Hutchinson 
last May, in his Report on a serious 
accident to an excursion train near Peni- 
stone, owing toa broken axle, to the 
effect that it was time for a conference 
of locomotive superintendents to be held, 
to determine how many miles axles 
should be allowed to run 

‘* Before being submitted to an exhaustive 
examination as to the existence of flaws ; ’’ 
and, whether, if no action has been 
taken, the Board of Trade will, by a 
Circular Letter or otherwise, urge on 
the Companies the necessity of such a 
conference being held without delay ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: A letter 
was addressed to the Secretary of the 
Railway Association asking whether 
arrangements could be made for the 
conference referred to in the question. 
I am informed that the matter has been 
brought by the Railway Association 
before the several Railway Companies, 
and that steps are-being taken to arrange 
for such a conference, which, however, 
cannot be conveniently held before the 
holidays. 


CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Penryn and Falmouth): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will explain to the House 
the nature and extent of the works which 
are proposed to be executed on either 
side of the arch at the top of Constitu- 
tion Hill; and, whether an Estimate for 
the cost of the same will be. presented to 
Parliament before the close of the pre- 
sent Session, or when ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer, University of 
Dublin): The works about to be executed 
at the top of Constitution Hill will be of 
a simple character. They will be carried 
out with a view of providing a means of 
ingress on one side of the arch and of 
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egress on the other side, somewhat 
similar to those now in use on either 
side of the Marble Arch. Advantage 
will also be taken of the occasion to 
level the ground at the foot of the arch 
so as to take away the present uneven 
appearance. In these works we shall, 
I believe, have the cordial co-operation 
of the vestry of the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanvuver Square, so far as the land and 
roads outside of the Green Park are con- 
cerned. I do not think it will be neces- 
sary to present an Estimate on thesubject 
during the present Session. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say when Constitution Hill is to 
be opened to the public as promised ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: It will not be 
possible to complete the approaches in 
time to open it this season. It will be 
opened in the autumn. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg toask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he has received a 
Petition from dissatisfied Bondholders 
of the Provident Association of London, 
complaining of the confiscation of their 
savings, and praying that the Associa- 
tion should be included among the 
Friendly and Benefit Societies whose 
working and constitution are being in- 
vestigated by a Committee of the House 
of Commons; and, if not, what steps 
have been taken in this matter; and, 
whether the Government will extend the 
scope of that Committee’s powers, so as 
to include the numerous Building and 
other Societies now in an insolvent state ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smith, Strand, 
Westminster) : The subject was brought 
under my consideration by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for West 
Ham, and I was asked to receive a 
deputation on the subject. This request 
I was obliged to refuse, as I did not 
possess either the authority or. the in- 
formation which would enable me to 
take any action in the matter, nor did I 
consider it was part of my duty to in- 
vestigate grievances of bondholders or 
of shareholders who, if they have been 
wronged, have their legal remedy. 
am informed that the Select Committee 
on Friendly Societies will shortly report, 
and it would be impossible, therefore, 
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at this period of the Session to extend 
the scope of their inquiries as sug- 
gested 


ITALY AND AFRIOA. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I wish to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is true, as reported yester- 
day, that Italy has withdrawn from the 
combined operations on the coast of 
Africa ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I think that my 
hon. and gallant Friend ought to give 
me notice of that question. 


THE ROYAL GRANTS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask when 
copies of the proceedings before the 
Select Committee on Royal Grants will 
be in the hands of Members ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have received 
a copy already, not as First Lord of the 
Treasury, but as a Member of this 
House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: No copy was 
delivered to me, and on inquiry twice 
at the Vote Office I was informed that 
none were accessible. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I received a 
copy about half an hour ago. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Sm W. HARCOURT: May I ask 


what is the business for to-morrow ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Tithe Bill. 


In reply to Mr. Marner (Lancashire, 
8.E., Gorton), 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH said the Techni- 
cal Education Bill of the Government 
would be introduced in a day or two. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS: 

That they have passed a Bill, inti- 
tuled ‘“‘ An Act to remove doubts as to 
the validity of certain marriages 
solemnized in Basutoland and in British 
Bechuanaland.” [Marriages {Basuto- 
land, &c.) Bill [Lords. } 

And, also, a Bill, intituled ‘‘An Act 
to provide for modifying the constitution 
of the Court of Appeal for the Wind- 
ward Islands.’ | Windward Islands 
Appeal Court Bill | Lords. } 


MOTION. 
—0— 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Cranborne, Bill to 
provide Technical Education in England and 


{Jeux 28, 1689} 
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Wales, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Cranborne, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Francis Powell, and Mr. Fisher. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 347.] 


YORKSHIRE PROVIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY (SPECIAL REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY 
SOCIETTES). 


Report from the Select Committee 
read. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Ouarxe, Plymouth): Arising out of 
that Report, I beg to move— 

‘‘That the shorthand notes of the evidence 
gine by Mr. R. Martin before the Friendly 

ieties’ Committee with respect to the York- 
shire Provident Insurance Company and the 
books and papers produced by him, and also 
the letter addressed to Sir H. Maxwell by Mr. 
R. Martin, and certain books forwarded by him 
to the Clerk to the Committee, be placed in the 
hands of the Director of Public Prosecutions 
in order that criminal proceedings may be in- 
stituted against the S aeewe: responsible for the 
management of the Yorkshire Provident Insu~ 
rance Company.”’ 
Having regard to the nature of the re- 
commendation made by the Committee, I 
think it is desirable to put that Motion 
before the House without making any 
observation on the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the shorthand notes of the evidence 
shen by Mr. Richard Martin before the 

riendly Societies’ Committee, with respect to 
the Yorkshire Provident Insurance Company, 
and the books and — ag by him, and 
also a letter addre to Sir Herbert Maxwell 
by Mr. Richard Martin, and certain books for- 
warded by Mr. Richard Martin to the Clerk to 
the Committee, be placed in the hands of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, in order that. 
criminal proceedings may be instituted against. 
the persons responsible for the management. 
of the Yorkshire Provident Insurance Com- 
pany.” —(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not pro- 

se to make any remarks upon the 

otion which has been submitted by the 
learned Solicitor General, especially as 
that Motion is, in fact, what I respect- 
fully suggested to the House on the con- | 
sideration of the original Report. There 
are, however, one or two brief observa- 
tions I should like to. make which arise 
out of the investigation of the Friendly 
Societies’ Committee. I do not propose 
to deal with the case of Mr. Martin, 
because, as that case is to be the subject 
of a criminal investigation, I presume 
it would be improper to do so. But 
there were other persons associated 
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with that gentleman in the York- 
shire Provident Insurance Company, 
and. I wish to say that the 
question of industrial insurance affeets 
something like 10,000,000 policies now 
existing, with an average small pay- 
ment of 14d. a week. I believe I 
have grounds for assuring the Govern- 
ment that in many hundredsof thousands 
of these cases there has been clear fraud 
committed, which it was impossible for 
the Friendly Societies Committee to 
investigate within the terms of their 
Reference. The Act of 1875, which was 
intended to protect the people, is in- 
operative, either from difficulties in the 
way of carrying it out, or from misun- 
derstanding as to what it meant. 

A LORD or raz TREASURY (Sir H. 
Maxwet., Wigton): I do not want to 
enter further into this Debate; but, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Friendly 
Societies, I wish to guard myself against 
being considered to agree with all that 
has fallen from the hon. Member for 
Northampton. I cannot help saying 
that I think it would have been better, 
in the interest of the inquiry which has 
been conducted throughout: the present 
Session, and part of last, if the hon. 
Member’s remarks, reflecting, as they 
do, most seriously upon the Industrial 
Insurance Companies, had been withheld 
until the Committee had decided on 
their Report. I am far from agreeing 
with all that the hon. Member has said. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I lope I ma 
be allowed to explain that I did not wis 
in any way to commit my fellow Mem- 
bers of the Committee to my views. 
But I will undertake, if the Government 
will appoint a Statutory Commission, to 
put them in the way of proving the 
allegations w! ich T have made. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : The Government are 
fully alive to the great importance of 
the question which the hon. Member 
for TR ciitimaastess has put before us. 
There is no topic more deserving of con- 
sideration than the question of security 
for the savings of the people, and it is 
a matter in which the Government has 
always taken deep interest. But the 
House ought to suspend its judgment 
with regard to any particular cases, and 
ought not hastily to accept the idea that 
these Industrial Insurance Companies 
are generally in an unsatisfactory condi- 
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tion. I hope there will be no panic on 
this important point. I shall be glad 
to communicate with the hon. Member 
for Northampton, and the Government 
will give their best consideration to the 
question whether there is or is not a 
case for the steps which the hon. Mem- 
ber proposes. I can assure the House 
that if materials are placed before the 
Government from which they can form 
a judgment, there is nothing which 
would occupy them more seriously dur- 
ing the Recess than this question, which 
has such vast bearings on the savings of 
the people. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


spahcdhicie 
LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) 
(GRANT, &c.]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is expedient to make a free grant 
not exceeding the sum of £600,000, or an 
annual payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, in aid of the construction of 
Light: Railways in Ireland; to authorize the 
Treasury to give a guarantee, not exceedin 
the sum of £20,000 per annum, on the capita 
of such Light Railways, and to make an imme- 
diate oo of any guarantee for which they 
would be subsequently liable ; and to authorize 
the payment of the expenses of working any 
line so far as they are not paid out of the 
receipts.” 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I feel 
it my duty to resist this proposal and to 
divide against it. The Sommittes will 
perhaps note that the proposal is that 
£600 of public money is to be devoted 
to railways in Ireland. I should like 
to point out that this money is not 
allocated to any specific railway. No 
plans are placed before us. We are 
not even informed in what part of the 
country the railways are to be made. 
In fact, the proposal is an absolutely 
speculative proposal. The House of 
Commons is asked to hand over £600,000 
of the public money, as a gift, to be 
placed under the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and this money 
is to be spent by the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Board of Works with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, how they like, 
where they like, and when they like. 
Well, Sir, I submit that this is, to begin 
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with, an absolutely unconstitutional 

roposal. The ancient practice of the 

ouse of Commons has certainly been 
to spend money. Some of us think that 
that has been too much the practice, and 
from of old the desire of all consti- 
tutional ministries—and if not of minis- 
tries certainly of independent members 
—has been to carefully scrutinize all 
expenditure. I myself might be in 
favour of spending a certain amount of 
the public money in making a light 
railway in Connemara, but I should not 
be in favour of making such a line in 
any more favoured part of [reland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary gives us no information about 
his proposal. The Government, in fact, 
have no plans. If they had any plans 
it would have been their bounden duty to 
place them before us. Having no plans, 
they ask us blindly and against all prece- 
dent to devote £600,000 as a gift to Ire- 
land for light railways. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that it might be worth 
while to make a gift of public money 
for the construction of light railways in 
Ireland, before the House of Commons 
is asked to give this large sum it ought 
to have some reasonable knowledge 
where, how, and when it is going to be 
spent. It is mainly on this constitu- 
tional ground that at the present time I 
rest my objection to this proposal. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, 
&c.): When I addressed the Committee 
on this question, I spoke of the Go- 
vernment proposal as one to give 
£600,000 of public money. I stand 
corrected by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) and the last speaker. It 
is a great deal more than £600,000 that 
is proposed to be given. The total will 
be more like two millions and a half 
sterling, including the capitalized value 
of the £20,000 a year, and what has 
already been granted. Whatever the 
sum be, however, I join in the protest 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland. In 
Committee I put down an Amendment 
providing that the House should not 
grant this money without having some 
general indication of the way in which 
the money was to be spent, and I have 
on the Paper now a notice which ex- 
presses that view. Ido not desire that 
the Government should bind them- 
selves to the exact specification of the 
railways they wish to make, but 
that it should be an instruction to 
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the Committee to specify the directions 
and districts in which the railways are 
to be made. At the Committee stage 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary did not volunteer an answer 
to the appeals made to him to give us 
information on the point. His intention 
seems to be to go about with a bag of 
money in his hand and to give it to 
whom he likes and withdraw it from 
whom he likes. The fact is, the Go- 
vernment know that if they stated their 
intentions every Member for Ireland 
whose constituents did not get any of 
the monéy would vote against them. I 
do not deny that the Government are, 
under these circumstances, wise in their 
generation in withholding this informa- 
tion. I wish to ask an important ques- 
tion, which I think has not yet been 
answered. If this Resolution is passed 
how is the money to be provided? Are 
the Government going to put it on the 
Estimates, or is it to be raised by means 
of loans ? 


Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol): I think 
there is one advantage in the bringing 
forward of this proposition. Many of my 
hon. Friends around me were under the 
impression that somehow these light 
railways were going to be made with- 
out taxing the British taxpayer at all. 
I think this proposal will open their 
eyes, and give them a rude awakening. 

e are asked to vote this money 
blindfold. I refuse to do it. We are 
asked to vote this money, partly, L 
believe, for corrupt purposes. I 
refuse to do that. We are asked to 
loosen the purse strings in order 
to demoralize Ireland, and I object to 
do that. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh): The 
proper time for discussing this question 
in detail will be in Committee on the 
Bill, but I think we ought to know what 
will be the exact effect of this particular 
Resolution. As it is worded it is very 
difficult to understand. As far as I can 
understand, the first part of the Resolu- 
tion authorizes a free gift not exceeding 
£600,000 for Irish light railways, and 
the second part authorizes a guarantee, 
irrespective of that, amounting to 
£20,000 a year, which would equal a 
capital sum of £600,000. These two 
sums together would therefore come to 
£1,200. But there is more than that. 
The resolution also authorizes the pay- 
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ment of the expenses of working any 
line, so far as they are not paid out of 
the receipts. Now, the ratson d’étre of 
this proposal is that the promoters of 
schemes of this kind have hitherto 
found that they will not produce their 
working expenses. I therefore wish to 
know from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—because the matter is purely 
a Treasury one—whether I am right in 
saying that this Resolution contains a 
proposal for £600,000 as a free gift, for 
what may be another £600,000 in 
respect of guarantee, and £300,000 in 
respect of these railways not paying 
their working expenses. Will this 
Resolution practically amount, in other 
words, to authorizing the Treasury to 
spend something like £1,500,000 in con- 
néction with these light railways ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Barrour, 
Manchester, E.): Though the right 
hon. Gentleman’s appeal was made 
directly to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer I think, perhaps, I can satisfy 
him in regard to the financial part of 
the scheme, as to which he has, I think, 
fallen into one or two serious errors. 
There are not two sums of £600,000, 
but only one such sum. That sum of 
£600,000 may be used for the con- 
struction of the railways in one of two 
shapes, either as a capital sum to be 
given as a free gift, or as guaran- 
teed interest, the capitalization of which 
would amount to £600,000. In other 
words, the Government offer this grant 
of £600,000 in two alternate shapes. 
They say—‘‘We may give it if con- 
venient as a free gift, or we may give it 
if convenient as guaranteed interest.” 
The clause as to the working expenses 
was inserted by the Treasury to guard 
themselves. Under the Bill the lines 
will in certain circumstances come into 
the possession of the Treasury, and if 
the Treasury has no power to work them 
at all they will be obliged to dispose of 
them at once, and to take any price 
offered at the moment. The Treasury 
think that in order to protect their in- 
terests, should a line lapse to them, they 
must have such power as will enable 
them to work the line for a period which 
will give them the opportunity of dis- 
posing of the line on the best possible 
terms to themselves; but there is no 
question or intention of making the 
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responsible for the working of any line 
whatever. 

Mr. CHILDERS: If that is the ex- 
planation of the Government the 
lution is all wrong. It really ought to 
be altered, because, as now worded, it 
commits the House to £1,200,000, 
besides the deficiency in working ex- 
penses, which I have estimated at 
£300,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman does not think there is 
any intention that the various alterna- 
tives given in the Resolutions should 
be added together. 

Mr. CHILDERS: They are not 
alternatives. that is the point. 

*Mx. GOSCHEN: This Resolution 
will cover the various parts of the Bill, 
but it may be passed by the House 
without giving the Government authority 
to incur any expenditure not authorized 
by the Bill, and the Bill is distinct on 
the point. This is one of the best 
known forms of the House to draw 
Resolutions wider than the provisions 
of the Bill in order to cover the various 
alternatives which the Bill may ulti- 
mately embody. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I would suggest 
that the Government should report pro- 
gress, and between now and Thursday 
should, inconjunction with the Treasury, 
again look at the Resolution and bring 
it up in proper shape. 

x. JACKSON: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken éxception to 
the Resolution in a manner which is un- 
necessary. The Resolution has been 
prepared, I believe, in the usual way, 
and it seems to me that if it had been 
prepared in any other way it would have 
been insufficient for its purpose. As has 
been explained, the proposal is to place 
at disposal the sum of £600,000. That 
sum might be used in either of two ways 
—either it might be given as a capital 
sum by way of free gift, or it might be 
given as a guarantee not exceeding the 
sum calculated at 3 percent. But if it 
is used in one way it cannot be used in 
the other, and that is clearly laid down 
in the Bill. With regard to the form 
of the Resolution, it appears to be neces- 
sary that the House should authorize 
the grant of a sum to the extent of 
£600,000, and it is also necessary that 
the House should give the power to exer- 
cise to the full extent the giving of a 


Government for any lengthened period ' guarantee to that amount, in order that 
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the power may be exercised either in the 
one way or the other. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): It is unfortunate that there 
should be any misunderstanding. It is 
clear from the Bill that it is not intended 
that the whole sum should exceed 
£600,000, whether given as a capital 
sum or as interest. I so far agree with 
the bon. Member for Sunderland that I 
think the Government should state that 
they intend to specify certain districts 
as the most deserving districts within 
which the railways should be made. I 
have already, on the Second Reading, 
expressed a strong hope that the Bill 
will become law this Session. I believe 
it will be a great advantage to Ireland, 
but I think precautions ought to be 
taken in order to prevent the money 
being snapped up by the richer parts of 
the country. The richer districts can 
look after themselves, and this Bill is 
intended to assist railways where other- 
wise, in the natural course of things, 
they would not be made. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 230; 
Noes 76.—(Div. List, No. 243.) 


Resolved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to make a free 
grant, not exceeding the sum of £600,000, or 
an annual payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided hy Parliament, in aid of the construction 
of Light Railways in Ireland ; to authorize the 
Treasury to give a guarantee, not exceeding 
the sum of £20,000 per annum, on the capital 
of such Light Railways, and to make an imme- 
diate payment of any guarantee for which they 
would be subsequently liable ; and to authorize 
the payment of the expenses of working any 
line so far as they are not ‘paid out of the 
receipts.” 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 334.) 


Order for further consideration of 
Bill as amended, read. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) moved the omission of Clause 29, 
containing special provisions as to Ser- 
vice Franchise occupiers, The right hon. 
Gentleman said: The clause as it stands 
would have the effect of enabling the 
employer of any person otherwise 
entitled to the Service Franchise to dis- 
qualify such person by omitting to com- 
ply with these provisions. I think that 
this is a mistake, and I would ask the 
Government, even at this late stage, to 
give way on this small point. The 
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Government say that it is a very small 
inconvenience which the clause imposes 
upon the voter, and that being so is a 
reason why it should be omitted alto- 
gether. I trust that the Lord Advocate 
will consent to omit the clause, and 
thereby make this concession to the 
Service Franchise holders as complete 
as possible. 

Amendment proposed in page 21, 
line 37, to leave out Clause 29.—( Hr. 
Marjortbanks.) 

Question proposed, ‘That Clause 29 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rosertson, Bute): I think the 
clause is necessary, in order to secure 
that the persons upon whom the Service 
Franchise is conferred should have an 
interest in local economy. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I look upon the 
clause as being invidious and incon- 
venient, but the subject has been fully 
discussed in Committee, and it is there- 
fore undesirable to spend any more time 
re-discussing it now. I think, however, 
that my hon. Friend will be justified in 
taking a Division. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 194 3 
Noes 133.—(Div. List, No. 244.) 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): In rising to move this Amend- 
ment I ought to explain the nature of 
it. According to the Bill the Returning 
Officer is to be appointed by the County 
Councils; but in the event of his dying 
or becoming otherwise disqualified, 
then, under the Bill, the Secretary for 
Scotland is to appoint somebody to act 
in his place. Now it must be obvious 
that the Secretary for Scotland is by no 
means @ proper person in whom such an 
appointment should be vested. Take 
the case of a county in the North of 
Scotland, at a great distance from Lon- 
don. Suppose the Returning Officer 
were to die on the day of election, or 
suppose that he became suddenly in- 
capacitated through an accident happen- 
ing, what would be the result? Ac- 
cording to the Bill you would have to 
send to London to get the consent of 
the Secretary for Scotland for the pur- 
0% of appointing a successor, and 

efore you could possibly get that con- 
sent the election would be all over, and 
much confusion would have been caused . 
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Now it is clear that appointments of 
this kind could be more easily’ made in 
the county. As the original appoint- 
ment is to be made by the County 
Council, surely that is the proper autho- 
rity for making subsequent appoint- 
ments, and it would be far less incon- 
venient to leave such appointments with 
the County Council than to make it 
necessary to communicate with the 
Secretary for Scotland, who might pos- 
sibly be in London at the time. The 
Sheriff is a public official, and is 
rapes resident in a county town. 

e would be accessible at any time, no 
matter how short the notice might be. 
He could be consulted at once by the 
County Council in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a successor to the Returning 
Officer, and the whole matter could be 
arranged in the course of two or three 
hours instead of its being necessary to 
send to London, and to spend two or 
three days in communicating with the 
Secretary for Scotland. It must be obvious 
that matters of this kind can be more 
easily managed in the county than by 
reference to London, and I cannot under- 
stand on what ground the Government 
insist on sending everything to London 
.to be decided on, instead of allowing 
these matters to be settled in the locali- 
ties most interested. It may be said by 
the Lord Advocate that it is open to the 
Returning Officer to appoint his deputy ; 
but we all know that the powers of a 
deputy expire with the expiration of the 
powers of his principal, and, in the 
event of the death of a Returning 
Officer, I venture to say that the deputy 
would cease to hold any power to act. 
This is a matter of considerable import- 
ance locally, and I repeat that by insist- 
ing on the clause as it stands, the risk 
will be run of rendering elections 
nugatory in certain instances. Even if 
the appointment is to be made by the 
Secretary for Scotland, it is well to re- 
member that that official will have to 
consult the views of the Local Authority 
as to whom he will appoint. But for 
the difficulty of summoning a meeting 
of the County, Council, there would be 
no reason why, in the event of the dis- 
qualification of the Returning Officer, 
the County Council should not have the 
power of electing his successor without 
appeal to the Sheriff or to the Secretary 
for Scotland. There is, however, a 
difficulty in adopting that course; but 
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when they can be far more conveniently 
made in the county town where the 
Sheriff resides and where he can, in 
conjunction with the Local Authority, 
select a suitable man on thespot. I 
therefore beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 23, 
line 4, to leave out the words ‘* Secre- 
tary for Scotland,” and insert the word 
** Sheriff.”’—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Secretary for Scotland’ stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This is 
a matter of very small detail, and I 
think I shall meet the general sense of 
the House if I discuss it at proportionate 
length. The reason why the Secretary 
for Scotland has been selected for this 
duty, is that it is very desirable to have 
one Central Authority in all burghs and 
counties, entirely removed from con- 
siderations of local character. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 21, after the word “election,” 
to insert the words ‘“‘in a county.”— 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I hope that this Amendment 
is intended to meet the objection 
which I have already raised. It is 
to the same effect as the one I 
put on the Paper, although I must 
say I should prefer the wording of 
my own Amendment, as being more 
intelligible to the ordinary public. I 
would suggest that there is some 
little obscurity in the use here of the 
word ‘‘county.” 

Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: May 
I point out to the hon. Baronet that the 
word ‘‘county”’ which is used in this 
Amendment ig one of the five words 
explained in the definition clause. It 
is a county as distinguished from a@ 
burgh. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL: But the 
County Councils are composed partly of 
Councillors from counties, and partly of 
Councillors from contributory burghs. 
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_ there is no reason why appointments of 
i this kind should be delegated to London, 
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I will not, however, press any objection 
to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mz. CALDWELL: My reason for 
proposing the next Amendment is that 
it would be more convenient to leave 
out the words “elected by a burgh,” 
and insert the words “elected under 
Section 8 of the Act.” It would prove 
convenient, for instance, in case we 
proposed to extend Section 8 to the case 
of police burghs. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 25, to leave out the wile ‘by a 
burgh,” and insert the words ‘‘ under 
Section 8 of this Act.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘by a burgh’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
it would be more convenient to accept 
the Amendment which appears in the 
name of the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire. It is quite obvious Clause 33 
ought to form a complete code in 
itself. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) : I will, 
in the absence of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire, move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 26, after the word ‘council,’ to 
insert the words 

“and being a councillor elected by a burgh 
the vacancy shall be filled up by the town 
council.’’—(Mr. A. Elliot.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL: This next ques- 
tion raises a most important matter. It 
is the first line on which arises the point 
as to who are to be the ex officio members 
of the Council, and it is therefore 
necessary that we should. challenge the 
matter at this stage. The point is, 
shall there be ex officio members on the 
County Councils? I think all experi- 
‘ence shows that the County Councils 
should be allowed to act upon their own 
responsibility, and manage their own 
affairs from the very commencement. 
The argument of the Government is that 
there ought to be continuity of policy. 
But this argument acts two ways in con- 
nection with the present question. The 
affairs of the county have hitherto been 


{Juxy 23, 1889} 
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very well managed by the Commissioners 
of Supply, and in that regard it is said 
to be desirable that there should be a 
continuity of policy. But we are also 
ae | the management of matters con- 
nected with public health from the con- 
trol of the Local Authority, because those 
matters have been badly managed, and 
how, then, does the argument stand that 
there should be in that continuity of 
policy? It appears to me that what is 
sought to be secured is not so muck 
continuity of policy as to retain 
in the hands of landed proprietors 
the powers which they have hitherto 
exercised. You make a show under this 
Bill of conceding popular representative 
Government, but you affix conditions 
which will secure to the landed interest 
a certain amount of representation on 
the County Councils, with the object, as 
you say, of ensuring a continuity of 
policy. Now we object to that. Take 
for instance the case of the Education 
Act. When the Education Act came 
into operation, it was controlled to a 
large extent under the parochial system 
by the ministers and elders of the parish, 
but when you introduced the School 
Board, you got no such thing as a 
continuity of policy. You simply called 
the School Board into existence for the 
first time ; you made it a Board purely 
elected by the ratepayers, and you did 
not place upon it one single ex officio 
representative of the old educational 
authority. That was in accordance with 
the spirit of Scotch legislation. The 
Education Act of 1872 was brought in 
by a Liberal Government and was based 
upon Liberal lines; and that was the 
reason why you allowed the people to elect 
their own representatives, and why you. 
allowed those representatives to begin 
their work ab inttio without influence or 
control from the old educational 
authority. Then, again, take the case 
of this House. It is probably very im- 
portant that in the case of this House- 
you should have continuity of policy, 
but whatever may be your views about 
that, you never think, when you are 
summoning a pew Parliament, of call- 
ing a number of ex oficio Members of 
the old Parliament with a view to 
securing continuity of policy. Such a 
principle is utterly repugnant to any- 
thing in the nature of popular repre- 
sentation. But it does not follow because 
you do not appoint ex officio Members- 
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-that, therefore, there is no continuity of 
licy. Although there are no ex officio 
embers in this House we know very 

well that the more prominent Members 

of the old Parliament are invariably 

-elected to the new Parliament. The 

same thing will occur in regard to the 

-county elections. The men who have 

hitherto taken an active part in the 
management of the county business are 
sure to become Members of thenew Coun- 
cils without there being any necessity of 
appointing them ex officio Members. 
The result is that you can attain the 
object which you have in view without 
allowing these men to be appointed as 
County Councillors to go through the 
-odious process of selection which this Bill 
establishes. There is no reason why all 
gentlemen who are to become Members 
of the first County Council should not 
undergo the process of election and re- 
ceive the mandate of their constituencies. 
The majority of the people of Scotland 
are undoubtedly Liberal in politics, and 
they can perfectly understand the differ- 
ence between Liberalism and Conserva- 
tism. In Scotland Liberalism means 
trust in the people and the representa- 
tives of the people, while Conservatism 
means want of trust in the people and 
the giving of certain privileges to certain 
lasses of the community. The Educa- 
tion Act was passed by the Liberal 
Government. In that Act the Govern- 
ment gave the control of education to 
the representatives of the people, free 
and untrammelled, but in this instance 
the Conservative Government do not 
propose to entrust the chosen of the 
people the management of the people’s 
affairs free and unrestrained. You pro- 
pose to put upon the new Council certain 
men who are notoriously Conservative. 
Instead of making an endeavour to treat 
‘the business of Scotland in a way which 
is in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of Scotland, you insist upon 
filling this Bill with your Conservative 
notions. It is because of many acts of 
this kind that Conservatism never can 
make progress in Scotland. Proceed- 
ings such as the Government have 
resorted to in the case of this Bill carry 
-eonviction to the minds of the Scottish 
people far more quickly than any amount 
of argument concerning Liberal and 

Conservative principles. The Govern- 

ment have certainly made this Bill in a 

great measure a Liberal Bill. It has 


Mr. Caldwell 


{COMMONS} 
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been made Liberal in many particulars, 
but the fact is not due to the action of 
those who drew the Bill, but to the 
attitude of those on the Opposition 
Benches, who have brought in Liberal 
Amendments. The Government are go 
blind, that though they know that a 
policy of the kind embodied in this 
clause is utterly at variance with the 
feelings of the majority of the people 
of Scotland, they insist in introducing in 
the Councils the ex oficto element. 
perience shows that people will not 
look at the advantages of a Bill so much 
as they will look at the disadvantages 
of it. In politics people do not con- 
sider what is given to them so much 
as what is withheld from them. What 
have the Government done in respect to 
education? They have conceded free 
education— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! Order! 
The hon. Gentleman is entering into 
matters which do not appertain to the 
subject now before the House. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I accept your 
ruling at once, Sir, and will now 
move the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 26, 
line 7, to leave out Sub-section (4) of 
Clause 37. ( r. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘The Chairman of the County Road 
Trustees’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I hope 
the Lord Advocate will accept this 
Amendment in order that we may 


come to Section 107, when the whole ~ 


question can be considered. After 
all, this is one of the transitory 
provisions, and it ought surely to be 
amongst the rest of such provisions, 
instead of amongst the temporary ones. 


I do not want to discuss the matter now " 


and again upon Section 107, but we 
may probably have a Division on this 
principle, because it will be a very 
serious matter to the smaller counties 
to have four or five nominated members 
to possibly only 20 elected Members. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
A word with reference to the manner 
in which this Amendment has been 
argued. The arguments adduced by 
the hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
Division had absolutely no _ bearing 
on the Amendment. If this sub-section 
were struck out of the clause it would 


‘not prevent the Government estab- 
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lishing ¢x officio members when we 
come to Section 107. On the other 
hand if this sub-section remains in the 
Bill, it will not prevent us moving that 
there shall be no ¢a oficio members 
when we come to Section 107. There 
is a good deal in the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for Caithness, 
namely, that this is in reality a transi- 
tory provision, and that, therefore, it is 
hardly in its right place in the Bill. 
But I most respectfully enter my pro- 
test, considering that we are anxious to 
get this Bill through, against Amend- 
ments being argued at prodigious 
length, with prodigious prolixity and 
verbosity, and upon grounds which are 
totally irrelevant to the Amendments. 
Amendmert, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
Before we leave this clause I desire to 
call attention toa matter of some im- 
portance. There is no schedule relating 
to County Council elections, while the 
Lord Advocate knows that the schedule 
relating to Town Council elections has 
been very unsatisfactory. I merely call 
the attention of the Lord Advocate to 
the matter in the hope that he will 
consider it in a later stage of the Bill. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE the following Amendments were 
made:—Clause 37, page 26, line 8, 
before ‘‘ section,’”’ insert ‘‘ one hundred 
and seventh ;” line 12, after ‘“‘ named,” 
insert the following sub-section :— 

“*(5.) Sub-section five of section eighty- 
nine of ‘The Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) Act, 1878,’ shall not apply to any 
of the purposes of this Act, except the 
purposes of the last-mentioned Act ;”’ 


Line 22, leave out ‘the Acts of 1889,” 
and insert ‘this Act;”’ Clause 38, page 
26, line 26, leave out ‘the said Acts,” 
and insert ‘this Act ;” Clause 39, page 
27, line 33, before ‘of,’ insert ‘‘ one 
hundred and seventh ;” Clause 41, page 
28, line 7, leave out *‘ for police purposes 
fixed or ascertained,’ and insert *‘ fixed 
or ascertained for police purposes ;” 
Clause 42, page 28, line 17, leave out 
“and burghs;” line 22, after “and,” 
*“msert— 

‘*(b.) The boundaries of burghs for the 
purposes of this Act shall be held to be 
the boundaries thereof as the same are or 
may be ascertained, fixed, or determined 
for police purposes under the provisions 
contained in any general or local Act of 
Parliament, or when no police assess- 
ment is levied as the same are or may be 


{Jury 28, 1889} 
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poner bee fixed, or er, for 
municipal purposes ; provided, that police 
hs shall not in any case be deemed 
to be burghs for the purposes of this 
Act, except for the purposes of, and sub- 
ject to, the provisions of ‘The Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878 ;”” 


Clause 43, page 28. lines 33 and 34, 
leave out ‘‘ or parishes ;” line 34, after 
“ counties,” insert ‘‘ or parishes.’’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 28, 
line 35, after the word ‘‘say,” to in- 
sert the words— i 

* James Arthur Crichton, Esquire, Sheriff of 
the Lothians, the Honourable ‘Thomas Henry 
Pelham, and Colonel Edward Donald Malcolm, 
C.B., Royal Engineers (of whom the first- 
named shall be chairman).”—(Zhe Lord Ad- 
vocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
really think the hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate should offer some ex- 
planation with regard to the names he 
proposes. One of the names—Pelham 
—does not appear to me to have a 
Scotch sound, and I do not know why 
Colonel Malcolm should be one of the 
Commissioners unless it is that he 
occupies a high place in the Primrose 
League. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
three names are tolerably well known 


in Scotland, and I do not think that to . 


the aggregate composition of the Com- 
mission, so far as politics are concerned, 
Gentlemen opposite can take much ex- 
ception. So far as Colonel Malcolm is 
concerned I have no doubt he 
shares the political opinions of , his 
family and is a Conservative. He isa 
distinguished engineer officer, and has 
been selected upon the ground that in 
the definition of boundaries it is desir- 
able to have-the benefit of his experience. 
Sheriff Crichton is an experienced man 
of business as well as a sound practical 
lawyer, and his politics are not those of 
this side of the House. Mr. Pelham 
has acted as a Boundary Commissioner 
upon two occasions, and has proved a 
most capable and valuable public ser- 
vant in that regard. His politics, I 
understand, are. not those of the Go- 
vernment. The Government has been 
anxious to equip such a Commission as 
will be a working Commission, repre- 
senting an adequacy of legal knowledge, 
and, at the same time, experienced in 
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the special business of the definition of 
boundaries combined with the high 
engineering skill which Colonel Malcolm 
will bring to bear. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL.BANNERMAN : I 
do not wish to take any exception to 
the names, but to put a question which 
affects the War Office more, perhaps, 
than any other Department. I donotknow 
whether Colonel Malcolm is still the 
Commanding Royal Engineer in North 
Britain. If he is, it seems a somewhat 
unusual thing that he should be made a 
member of this Commission. 

Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I under- 
stand Colonel Malcolm does hold that 
position, but that arrangements will be 
made by the War Office whereby he 
will be released from his military duties 
in order that he may serve on the Com- 
mission. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 


Mr. CALDWELL: In moving to 
leave out ‘‘shall,”’ in line 4, page 35, 
and insert ‘‘ may,” I will only say that 
according to the Bill the District Coun- 
cils are to be the parties who are to 
have charge of the public health. The 
feeling of the Committee was that the 
oe charged with attention to the pub- 
ic Health should havea Medical Officer 
and a Sanitary Inspector. Surely it is 
far more important that the District 
Councils should have a Medical Officer 
of Health and a Sanitary Inspector than 
the county asa whole. The draughts- 
man originally inserted the word 
‘‘may,” and he was right, because the 
Medical Officer is to hold no other 
appointment, and it may happen that 
men might be appointed where practi- 
cally there was no work. 


Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 4. leave out the word “shall,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ may.” —( Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘shall’ stand part cf the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
was a decision rather of the Committee 
than of the Government. The matter 
has been fully considered, and I am 
quite prepared to stand by the decision 
of the Committee. ; 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I agree with 
the Lord Advocate that this was rather 
a decision of the Committee than of the 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson. 
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Government; but, at the same time, I 
think the Committee were carried away 
by a wave of sanitary enthusiasm a 
little further than it was desirable 
should be. Take the case of the County 
of Clackmannan. It consists of three 
or four parishes, and yet you are goi 
to appoint a Medical Officer and Sani- 
tary Inspector, who shall have no other 
work to do. I think the House ig 
rather rash in this matter. 


Dr. CLARK: I think my hon 
Friend is somewhat mistaken. This ig 


a permissive clause, and the County of 


Clackmannan will be able to allow its 
Medical Officer to practice if it thinks 
fit. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) In the present condition of 
affairs many counties have no Sanitary 
Officers at all. I think it right that 
small counties should be allowed to com- 
bine with others, in order to obtain the 
services of well-qualified men. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendments proposed, in Clause 49, 
page 33, line 41, after *‘ situate,” insert 
“or partly situate”; Clause 50, page 
35, line 20, after ‘‘ Committee,” insert 
‘as the Local Authority.””"—(Zhe Lord 
A dvocats.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK: I think the Com- 
mittee made a mistake in agreeing to 
the words in Clause 52 that exclude the 
appointment of medical men who are 
not certified as qualified in midwifery. 
I never could understand why this 
qualification was inserted; but I now 
find it is in connection with the Act 
passed in 1866, by which every examin~ 
ing body was required to examine in 
midwifery as well as medicine. Prior 
to this, examination in midwifery was 
optional, apd many medical men 
were placed on the Register, not having 
gone through the examination in mid- 
wifery. Now, the Amendment I have 
to propose is to provide that the qualifi- 
cation shall be that of a registered medi- 
cal practitioner, and that would include 
those who passed before 1856, and who 
will then be qualiied for appointment as 
Officers of Health. The clause as it 
stands would limit the appointments to 
those qualified and placed on the 
Register since 1886. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 36, after the word ‘‘he,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ is a registered medical prac- 
titioner, or unless he be legally 
qualified.” —(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*8r LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
South): If the Lord Advocate will look 
at the Local Government Act for Eng- 
land, he will find that, in order to do 
what was considered just, a certain 
number of years were allowed in order 
that in a certain period any Medical 
Officer might complete his qualification. 

Dr. CLARK: It comes under the 
next clause. 

*Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: The two 
Acts should run on all fours. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I think that 
as a qualification the term “ registered 
medical practitioner ” covers everything 
that is required. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
quite prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment. I think the hon. Member had 
better stop at the words “ medical prac- 
titioner.”” 

Dr. CLARK: Striking out the re- 
maining words, ‘‘ unless he be legally 
qualified, &c.’’ 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Amendment amended by leaving out 
the words “or unless he be legally 
qualified,” and Amendment, as amended, 
agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to omit the 
words from ‘‘ be,’’ to end of sub-section. 
—( The. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK: Clause 52 carries 
out a kind of compromise by which, 
after three years from now, no man can 
be appointed a Medical Officer of Health, 
unless he is qualified in sanitary 
science, public health, or State medicine 
under the Medical Act of 1866; but 
there is an exception to this, and that 
is if a man has continued in an 
appointment during three years in a 
district where there is a population of 
20,000; but anyone who has been so 
acting in a district with a population 
under 20,000 will not be qualified. 
Now, this was the course followed in 
the English Act, but it is not applicable 
to Scotland. The figure of 20,000 is a 
large population for Scotland, and it is 


{JuLy 28, 1889} 
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not reasonable that where in one parish 
a man is considered qualified because 
the popvienes is 21,000, in the next 
parish, under otherwise similar circum- 
stances, a man is disqualified because 
the population happens to be 18,000. 
You might give a man three years in 
which to qualify, and at the end of that: 
time, if he has any brains, he will 
become qualified in State medicine. 
Better drop the rest of the section out 
altogether, and provide that at the end 
of three years only those qualified 
in sanitary science, public health, or 
State medicine shall be appointed. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 52, 
line 36, to leave out from “‘ 1866 ” to end 
of sub-section. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
this may safely be accepted, leaving to 
the County Council a definite qualifica- 
tion in which to exercise their choice. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Dr. FARQU HARSON: Ifthe Amend- 
ment I now have to propose needed an 
defence, which I do not think it does, t 
might leave that to the Lord Advocate 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman 
last night made a most excellent speech 
in favour of the principle upon which 
my Amendment is founded. He told us, 
in most convincing terms, that scientific 
work must be fearlessly done, and 
the people who carried it out must 
have a certain position of independence, 
and I think everyone must admit 
that the work of a scientific Medical 
Officer may very often be of a 
disturbing nature to vested interests, 
and will cause worry, vexation, and 
annoyance, and sometimes loss to the 
Local Body, who may reflect that annoy- 
ance upon the medical officer, and end 
it by putting an end to his occupation 
of office. On this account I would give 
to the officer the right of appeal to the 
judgment of another body remote from 
any local feeling. 


Amendment proposed, in page 36, 
line 17, at the end of Clause 52, to 
insert as a sub-section the words— 

‘“‘ Every medical officer and every sanitary 
inspector appointed under this Act or under the 
Public Health Acts shall be removable from 
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office with the sanction of the board of super- 
vision.” —(Dr. Farquharson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the pro- 
posed sub-section be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think the word 
“only ” should come in after the word 
6c shall.”’ 

Mr. W. FARQUHARSON: I am not 
particular as to the position. 

*Sin LYON PLAYFAIR: I hope the 
-Lord Advocate will consent to this. 

Mz. HUNTER: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not assent to this. 
Certainly I think the County Council, 
the Local Authority, should be entrusted 
with the control of its own officers. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I respect the 
views of my hon. Friend (Dr. Farquhar- 
son), and admire the enthusiasm with 
which he acts up to what he thinks 
tight in matters that concern the 
profession, but I am a little alarmed at 
the extent to which the Government 
seem disposed to meet the views of the 
profession. I join in opposition to the 
Amendment, for although there is reason 
for the officer carrying out his duties 
in an independent manner, it is more 
important that the Local Authority, the 
County Council, should be independent 
in its own house, and have control over 
its own officers. . I have seen a great 
deal of the evil results of a state of 
friction between an officer and the Local 
Body under whom he acts, and I am 
quite sure that these evils are infinitely 
greater than the risk of a competent 
officer being dismissed by the Local 
Authority. I think you may trust the 
Local Authority in this matter. 

*Mrz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I think the argument on a former 
occasion was that while it was undesir- 
able that a Medical Officer of Health 
should be at the mercy of a Local 
Body in a small district, the County 
Council was a large enough body to 
guarantee him against any abuse of the 

wer of removal. I understand that a 

own Oouncil has full power to remove 
its Sanitary Officer, and I do not see 
why a County Council should not have 
similar power. While I disagree with 
the Amendment on this positive ground, 
I do so also on the negative ground, 
that we are not very much enamoured 
with the Board of Supervision to whom 
it is proposed to entrust the decision on 


appeal. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
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marty): I think it is most desirable 


there should be a power of appeal. [ 


am not so satisfied with the of 


Supervision as the authority, and would 
prefer the County Council, but there 
should be an appeal somewhere. It 
must be known to anyone who looks at. 
the administration in England that the 


usefulness of the Medical Officer is im- 


peded by the fact that if he takes action 
against a nuisance upon the property of 
a member of the Local Body, or a relative 
of one, immediately there is a section of 
the body up in arms against him and 
an intrigue commenced for his removal 
from office. Sooner than have no appeab 
at all I would support the Amendment. 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT: Weshall certainly 
ask the Committee to divide against 
this if it is accepted by the Government, 
We have for many years heard this 
argument about possible injustice to 
teachers and other officers under the 
control of Local Bodies, but the fears are 
never realized. With all deference to 
my hon. Friend and Colleague in the 
representation of Aberdeenshire, I think 
it would be a mistake to make the 
Medical Officer independent of those who 
pay him for his professional services. In 
a body such as the County Council there 
will be no fear of individual pressure 
being brought to bear against a Medical 
Officer. So long as the officer con- 
scientiously discharges his duty, so long 
will he be trusted by the community, 
and individual animosity will not prevail 
against him. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I heartily agree with part of = 
hon. Friend’s preposal, but I thi 
the Sanitary Inspector should be 
removable. I know in Glasgow, for 
instance, where we have a mod 
of good sanitary administration om 
the part of the Officer of Health 
there was for a time considerable diffi- 
culty in consequence of his absence of 
control over the Sanitary Inspector, and 
I think it would much more conduce to 
good sanitary administration if you 
had the Sanitary Inspector removable. 
As a matter of fact, the tenure of office 
of the Medical Officer of Health in 
burghs—I do not know whether by 
regulations or custom—but it is the fact 
that in certain towns the tenure of office 
has been for life. In some towns, im 
Greenock, for instance, a provision ap- 
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inting the Medical Officer for life has 
an inserted in local Acts. In Gree- 
nock I understand the Medical Officer 
refused to take office, a upon con- 
dition of life tenure, and the condition 
was inserted in the local Act. The 
Medical Officer in this town had many 
difficulties to encounter, and local pre- 
judices were so strong against him that, 

ut for this safeguard, Greenock would 
probably have long since dispensed with 
the services of its Medical Officer, which 
have been of the greatest benefit to the 
town and have greatly reduced the 
death rate. Some safeguard of the kind 
is desirable in the Bill. I am as little 
enamoured of the Board of Supervision as 
any hon. Member, but having it we 
must put up withit. I would, however, 
suggest to my hon. Friend that he 
should modify his Amendment by omit- 
ting the reference to the Sanitary 
Inspector, leaving this official more 
under the control of the Medical Officer 
of Health. By this you will have a 
more scientific and efficient administra- 
tion. 

Taz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutg, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I only 
wish to correct an impression of the 
hon. Member for Ross (Dr. McDonald) 
that in England Medical Officers of 
Health are removable by the authority 
— them. 

*Dr. McDONALD: After a few years. 

Mr. RITCHIE: They are appointed 
with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and their dismissal re- 
quires the same sanction. 

Dr. CLARK: There is a sort of 
Medical Trades Union which, like other 
Trades Unions, tries to get as much as it 
can for itself and its members. Still, I 
support the proposal, because I think 
some security of tenure of office for the 
Medical Officers is desirable. They, like 
all other men, are amenable to pressure, 
and it is to be feared that without some 
security of tenure we shall not have the 
Public Health Act carried out as it 
should be. To give more security I 
would have an appeal somewhere to the 

of Supervision or the Secretary 
for Scotland, and I should rather prefer 
the latter. I dislike the composition of 
the Board of Supervision ; but I think, 
on ground shown, they would not refuse 
to support the action of the repre- 
sentative County Council, and act as I 
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remember they did some 20 years ago, 
when I had occasion to press for the 
removal of the Medical Officer at Govan, 
who was using his power in a way that 
he should not have used it. Of course, 
there is this to be said on behalf of the 
County Council—that it is a large and 
representative body, in which indi- 
vidual prejudices will not have 
much influence. Still, upon the 
whole, I think it would be much. 
better, in order that the Medical 
Officer may carry out the Act thoroughly, 
that he should have some right of ap- 
peal from those who may be interested 
parties to some independent judgment— 
to the Secretary for Scotland, as I 
would prefer, or to the Board of Super- 
vision. So I support the proposal in 
its modified form. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I hope 
my hon. Friend will adhere to his 
Motion as it stands, and not desert the- 
Sanitary Inspectors, who require pro- 
tection in their duties quite as much as- 
the Medical Officers. I may observe: 
that, in point of fact, the right of re- 
moval will still be with the County 
Council, but there will be-this right of 
appeal against what may be an abuse of 
this power of removal. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 229 ; 
Noes 126.—(Div. List, No. 245.) 


Another Amendment made. 
Mr. CALDWELL: Mr. Speaker, the- 


Amendment in my name raises a very 
important question, though it does not: 
require to be discussed at any great 
length. It is whether the County 
Council shall have the power of pro- 
moting, as well as opposing, Bills in 
Parliament. That power is recognized 
in the case of the burghs of Scotland. 
The County Councils occupy a position 
analagous tu that of the burghs, and it 
certainly seems hard that the latter 
should have this power while the County 
Councils, which are more important than 
many burghs, are denied that power. 
As to the question of the expense of 

romoting Bills in Parliament, the 
County Councils would be amenable to 
the ratepayers, and I think the power 
might reasonably be left in the hands 
of the County Council to settle whether 
or not a Bill shall be promoted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
line 2, after the word “ of,” to insert 
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the words ‘‘ promoting and.”—( Mr. 
Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ promoting and’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Committee will observe that the County 
Council has power to promote Pro- 
visional Order Bills, and that appears to 
be the proper measure of initiation to 
entrust to it, and I cannot concede the 
proposal‘ of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. The analogy of the burghs is not 
quite sound, or at all events it must be 
accepted with very grave reservations. 
The burghs meet the cost of legislation 
by moneys out of ‘‘ The Common Good,” 
and they are not allowed to apply to the 
rates for the purpose. That is rather 
an important distinction when you come 
to use the burghs as a precedent for the 
County Councils. 


Str G. CAMPBELL: It seems to me 
the analogy of the Provisional Order 
Bills applies the other way. If it is 
expedient to give the County Council 

ower to promote Bills in the form of 

rovisional Orders, I do not see why 
they should not have the power of pro- 
moting Bills in another form. It is 
difficult to conceive any reason why the 
Council should he deprived of the power 
of promoting important local Bills, as 
long as they have no legislative power 
of their own. It does seem to 
me that this centralizing of legis- 
lation here is inconvenient and un- 
just in every way. There is a 

rovision with regard to certain sub- 
jects, that the burgh cannot promote 
a Bill in Parliament without taking a 
plébiscite. I have no objection to that 
course if it is necessary, and perhaps if 
the Government were to modify the 
clause in that direction my hon. Friend 
would accept the modification. 

Dr. CAMERON: With respect to 
the Lord Advocate’s statement as tu the 
burghs promoting Bills out of “The 
Cemmon Good,” that merely means the 
Common Fund, which burghs have at 
their disposal, and which is often spent 
for worse purposes than the promotion 
of Bills in Parliament. I think it would 
be very much better to allow the County 
Councils to promote as well as oppose 
Bills, in the same way as Town Councils 
do, and to drop out this sub-section, 
providing that no consent of the owners 
of property and ratepayers shall be re- 
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quired to the expenditure of public 
money, either in promoting or opposing 
Bille That would be precisely anala- 
gous to what exists in burghs. There 
is no difference between money spent 
out of the common fund and out of the 
rates; and you will get a system which 
has been found to work well, and a 
system of control which has been lo 
known in England. and which vould 
certainly prevent any abuse of power. 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT : I hope my hon. 
Friend will go to a Division, for we are 
minimising the powers of the County 
Council to an extent that renders them 
hardly worth fighting for. We ought 
to stop this minimising of the powers of 
the County Council somewhere; other- 
wise they will scarcely be worth having. 
Mr. HUNTER: The Lord Advocate 
stated that the County Council had 
power to promote Provisional Order Bills, 
the system with regard to which is 
admirable when there is no obstruction 
toovercome. Butif there is any obstruc- 
tion, we know that the system only 
doubles the expense and increases the 
difficulties of the Corporation. There- 
fore, to say that they are authorized to 
promote Bills in the form of Provisional 
Orders is to give them a power which is of 
comparatively little use, and I entirely 
agree with what has fallen from my hon. 
Friend for East Aberdeenshire, that this 
Bill is ridiculous in creating the elabo- 
rate machinery of the County Council, 
only to deprive it of jurisdiction. And 
I think we must fight every point on 
which the question of the power of the 
County Council arises. 


The House divided :—Ayes 135; Noes 
185.—(Div. List, No. 246.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: The next Amend- 
ment is somewhat consequential on the 
last. I will not move it, but will take 
the Division—with which I have no 
reason to be dissatisfied—as applying 
to this Amendment. I have, however, 
an Amendment on the Paper to Clause 
55 which I will move. I desire to 
omit the words which enable a County 
Council to make bye-laws for the pre- 
vention and suppression of nuisances 
not already punishable in a summary 
manner by virtue of any Act in force 
throughout the country. This clause 
introduces a new summary power of 
punishing, and it seems to me rather a 
serious thing that, in a County Council 
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Bill, which really relates to the manage- 
ment of the county, and the creation 
of new bodies to enforce that law as it 
is, we should interpolate a power prac- 
tically changing the existing law and 
machinery of the law. We do not 
know how far this power may extenk 
The Public Health (Scotland) Act a 
lies to all burghs and counties in 
tland alike, but you are proposing 
to alter the general law relating to 
public health which applies to every 
part of the United Kingdom. You 
confer certain powers on the Authorities 
created under the Bill, but leave outside 
altogether the burghs, which will then 
require to be conducted according to 
the powers at present existing. It was 
one of the great objections taken to 
the Burgh Police Bill of last year, that 
though brought in to deal with matters 
of public health, applicable to burghs 
alone, its effect was to alter the general 
law that applied to the whole country. 
This clause in the same way alters the 
law, and is in no way contined to the 
management of counties. 


Amendment proposed, in page 37, line 
24, to leave out from the word 
“vagrancy,” to the word ‘ and,” in 
line 27.—( Mr. Caldweli.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
oh ae to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 


*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I hope the Go- 
vernment will adhere to the clause as it 
stands. It is a perfectly reasonable 
proposal that the County Authorities 
should have power to make bye-laws. 
Town Councillors and Burgh Com- 
missioners have those powers and no 
similar powers exist in the county. I 
would point out this also, that while it 
is undoubtedly necessary to take a 
second Division on Report on very 
important points, a decision has already 
been taken on most of these matters 
in Committee. It hardly seems to me 
right that, on a small point of this 
kind which has been decided in Com- 
mittee, there should be again a full 
discussion. If we are to accept, as a 
tule, that all points discussed in Com- 
mittee are to be again discussed on Re- 
port, we might as well do away with the 
Committee stage altogether. The hon. 
Gentleman who has moved this Amend- 
ment had no less than 60 Amendments 
to the Bill on Report—I took the trouble 
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to count them. That is most unreason- 
able, and would in itself afford a reason 
to us for supporting the Government 
against an Amendment like the 
present. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: If the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 


P* | D. Crawford) is anxious to see the Bill 


pass quickly, he should not suggest that 
it is not right to move Amendments on 
Report. I raust express astonishment 
at the hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
division moving this present Amend- 
ment, however. We have just voted 
with him on an Amendment, the object 
of which was to resist a provision by 
which the powers of the County Coun- 
cils will be minimized, and now he 
comes forward himself with an Amend- 
ment to minimize their powers and de- 
prive them of the power of making 
bye-laws. The power he objects to 
seems to me an excellent one. It is 
given to the English County Councils, 
and I hope the House will not for 
a moment think of depriving the Scotch 
County Councils of it. 


Dra. CLARK: I do not think this 
matter was discussed in Committee, 
although I strougly support the clause. 
Certainly I should like to see the word 
“nuisance”? defined a little better in 
the clause, because we know how it has 
been used in some districts of the High- 
lands. This power of making bye-laws 
seems to me necessary. At the present 
time Medical Officers of Health in 
burghs are able to prevent scarlet fever 
infection in milk shops; but they are 
not able to do so in the country where 
the milk comes from, and whence the 
disease is often brought. The County 
Councils should be able to pass bye- 
laws to enable their Medical Officers to 
prevent diseases of this kind from being 
carried into the towns. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I am certain my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Caldwell) does not 
mean to press this Amendment, which is 
a ridiculous proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTE 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :—Olause 55, page 38, line 14, after 
“burgh,” insert ‘‘or police commis- 
sioners of any police burgh;” Olause 
58, page 39, line 23, before ‘“ this,” 
insert ‘‘ section thirteen and fourteen 
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of ;”’ line 24, after ‘‘ Act,” leave out to 
‘*to,” inclusive, in line 26. 


Mr. CALDWELL : The burghs are 
to contribute directly to the County 
Council, but they have themselves to 
get in the money they contribute, and it 
is impossible for them to get it before 
January. How, then, will they be able 
to pay it in November, as they will be 
required under this section? They will 
have to borrow and pay interest. I beg 
to move to insert January in place of 
December. 


Amendment moved, in page 42, line 
18, to leave out the word ‘‘ December,” 
and insert the word “ January.” —( Mr. 
Caldwett.) 


- Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘December’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
agreed to. 


...Mr. CALDWELL: I now move to 
omit from Clause 65 (borrowing by 
County Council) Sub-section (c), which 
authorizes the County Council to make 
advances of money borrowed upon the 
security of the rates to persons or bodies 
of persons in aid of emigration or 
colonization. This Amendment isa very 
important one, and is not one which has 
been moved in Committee. This question 
has never yet been discussed in connec- 
tion with the Bill. I observe that the 
County Council is to be empowered to 
make grants to bodies of persons ‘“‘ cor- 
porate or incorporate” with a 
guarantee of repayment “from any 
authority in the county.” I venture to 
say that when the emigrated person 
leaves the county the interest of the 
county in that person practically ceases 
or should cease, and if you allow the 
rates to be used for a purpose of this 
kind you are going to establish in this 
offhand way what is felt in Scotland to 
be a very dubious policy—that of 
emigrating the people instead of develop- 
ing the resources of the district with a 
view to enabling the people to remain 
in the country to earn an honest living. 
We cannot dissociate this power in 
the clause for the important fact that 
the parties interested in the County 
Councils will be the ratepayers, in a 
great measure the landed pruprietors, to 
whose interest it will be to expatriate as 
many of the people as they possibly can 
with a view of saving the rates. Thus 
it will be seen the matter to be decided 
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is a most serious one, and one which we 
should not allow to be put in an Act of 
Parliament for the first time without a 
full discussion, and without the House 
understanding that in giving effect to 
this principle it will be doing a thing in 
Scotland which ought to, and no doubt 
eventually will, be made equally appli- 
cable to the counties of England. There 
is all the more objection to this sub- 
section that a Committee has been 
appointed to determine the conditions 
under which emigration ought to be con- 
ducted. I venture to say, therefore, 
that in a Bill which proposes merely to 
reconstitute a new authority powers in 
excess of those which any Local Authority 
at present possess ought not to be 
given. 


Amendment proposed, in page 42, 
line 35, to leave out Sub-section (c) of 
Clause 65.—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub section 
(ec) stand part of the Clause.” 


Dr. CLARK: I hope the Government 
will, for the present, accept this Amend- 
ment, because I think that having 
appointed a Select Committee of the 
House to consider the matter, which 
Committee is sitting —having only to-day 
reported the evidence it has already 
taken—you ought to wait for the Report 
of the Committee before dealing with 
the subject. I do not think this question 
of emigration and colonization should 
be decided until we have more informa- 
tion regarding it. There have been 
tentative efforts made, and the whole 
thing is under consideration, and when 
the Report is before you you must deal 
with the subject.in a general way, with- 
out limiting your policy to Scotland, if 
you desire to confer this power on the 
County Councils. I have, throughout, 
been anxious to see the powers of the 
County Councils extended, and jf I sup- 
port this Amendment to lessen their 
powers it is because the Government have 
always refused to give them useful 
powers. I do not think it is a useful 
thing for a County Council to be able to 
get rid of the people who pay the rates 
and who create the wealth of the coun- 
try. I suppose the meaning of this 
sub-section is that in some of the 
northern counties you may get rid of the 
inhabitants—who are too numerous—ID 
order to make room for the deer. This 
seems to be a way to get in the thin end 
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of the wedge. I object to the sub-section 
on that ground, and I also think that it 
will be an insult to the Emigration Com- 
mittee to deal with the subject until 
they have reported. 

Mr. RITCHIE: So far as insult 
to the Committee is concerned, I 
must say that what the sub-section 
authorizes is not likely to inter- 
fere with the recommendations 
of the Committee, which are most 
likely to deal with State-aided emigra- 
tion. Of course, it is quite possible 
that they may recommend that the 
County Councils should have powers of 
this kind. There is nothing compulsory 
about these powers. All they would do 
would be to give the County Council 
authority, when it was thought that 
certain families might, with advantage 
to themselves and the county, be re- 
moved, to advance money to emigrate 
them on security being given for repay- 
ment of the money advanced. There is 
no question of risk, for there will be the 
security of the bodies to whom the 
money is advanced, or of the colonies 
themselves. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says that if this is good for Scot- 
land it is good for England. But, in 
reply to that, I would point out that the 
English County Councils have the same 
power. These are very proper powers 
to give to the County Council. When 
we are setting up such an authority it is 
not trusting them unduly to enable 
them to advance money on the security 
of the rates of the locality for purposes 
of emigration. Such a power in many 
cases may be exercised with extra- 
ordinary advantage, not only to the 

ple concerned but to the county 
itself. I trust the House will give this 
power to the Scotch Councils, corres- 
ponding to the power we have already 
conferred on the English Councils. 

*“Mr. CHILDERS: There is great 
force in what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said. But throughout his observa- 
tions he has confined himself to emigra- 
tion. Under the old English Poor Law 
Act there is a power to assist persons to 
emigrate. I do not say that that power 
has in every instance worked wr i but 
I do not think it has caused any mis- 
chief. But there is a word put in the 
clause of a very different character to 
emigration—namely, ‘‘ colonization.” 
Emigration may cost £5, £10, or £15 a 
head, but colonization may cost £100. 
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The charge under a scheme of coloniza- 
tion might be extremely heavy. Though 
the county is to have a guarantee from 
some authority, it does not say what 
authority. It mentions the colonies, but 
colonial security, in some cases, may be 
very doubtful security. Though these 
guarantees are necessary there is no 
other restraint put on the County 
Councils. They might spend £10,000 
or £20,000 on colonization without any 
other restraint. I would suggest that 
the words ‘‘or colonization” should be 
omitted. The words are very wide and 
they are inconsistent with the principle 
on which for £0 years we have, under 
our Poor Law, acted. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: It is unfor- 
tunate that this important clause should 
have been passed through Committee 
without being discussed at all. When 
we got to the latter part of the Bill in 
Committee it was shoved through with 
insufficient discussion. It will be diffi- 
cult to deal with this clause as it should 
be dealt with on Report; and I, there- 
fore, hope that the Government will 
consent to make this clause one of those 
in respect of which the Bill is to be re- 
committed. I agree that there is great 
danger in the wide character of this 
clause. Not only are powers to be 
given for emigration and colonization, 
but they are to be given to bodies ‘‘ cor- 
porate and incorporate.” That means, 
or may mean, jobbing emigration 
companies, of which there are a 
great many in Scotland. These com- 
panies may be influential in certain 
counties, or may manage to get the 
ear of County Councillors. It seems. 
to me dangerous to give the Local 
Authorities power to lend money 
to bodies like these, who profess to own 
land in certain places, but which land 
nobody has ever seen. There are many 
land companies who are paying large 
dividends, but there are many who have 
come to grief, and there are many more 
who may come to grief, and by whom 
the ratepayers might be let in to a con- 
siderable extent. The clause speaks of 
getting colonial guarantees, but my im- 
seowies is that you would not get the 

overnment of any colony to guarantee 
anything. If you did, you would have 
no power to enforce the guarantee. 
The matter is one that requires amend- 
ment, and I hope the Government will 
consent to drop the clause, and allow it to 
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be one in respect of which the Bill shall 
be re-committed. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I hope the 
Government will listen to the appeal 
which has been made to them with 
regard to this clause, my objections to 
which go even beyond those of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh. We are most anxious that 
the administration of the Poor Law 
should be brought into connection 
with the County Councils; but our 
efforts to accomplish that were resisted 
and defeated, and I do not think the 
clause ought to be allowed to stand 
in its present shape in relation to 
a single detail of Poor Law administra- 
tion—namely, the handing over to the 
County Councils the question of emigra- 
tion. The clause is a fancy clause, and 
we do not want fancy clauses in this 
Bill. 

*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) : The proposal contained in this 
clause has no parallel in anything that 
has heen suggested in past legislation 
relating to Local Government. Though 
it might not be of great consequence in 
relation to England it assumes a very 
different shape when applied to Scot- 
land, in some parts of which the clause 
would be simply inoperative, while in 
those parts where it would be put in 
force it would be a most dangerous 

ower to confer on the Local Authority. 

hether the assistance comes from 
local or Imperial taxation the result 
would be exactly the same. All Scotch- 
men on either side of the House ought 
to oppose this clause, the scope of which 
is somewhat remarkable, because it 
authorizes the levy of rates for the pur- 
pose of sending the people out of the 
country, and enables the Local Autho- 

emigration agent. I say that this is a 
dangerous power to confer, and the 
Government would do better to omit it. 

*Dr. McDONALD: I hope the Go. 
vernment will allow this matter to be fur- 
ther considered. I daresay it is in the 
memory of the House that at one time 
all sorts of influence, including that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, was used among 
hon. Members here for the purpose of 
getting up an emigration company, and 
that meetings were even held in this 
House for the purpose of promoting 
sich a company; from which fact it is 
easy to imagine what sort of influence 
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may be used in the future if this clause 
should pass. What, for instance, is to 
pew the landlords of the Western 
slands, when they meet together at 
Inverness or Dingwall, from proposing 
that certain parishes in Lewis or else- 
where should be depopulated under this 
clause, and the people sent abroad h 

means of the County Council? Allud- 
ing to the company I have referred to, 
the newspapers have found fault with us 
for not supporting it ; and on making in- 
quiries on the subject, I found that out 
of every £400 which might be advanced 
for emigration to America they would 
expect to be repaid about £2,500. If 
this is so, where is it all to end? I 
would suggest that if the Lord Advo- 
cate would consent to strike out 
the letter e from ‘‘ emigration” and 
limit the clause to ‘‘ migration,” there 
would then be no opposition to it. In 
that case the money of a county would 
be used for migrating the inhabitants 
within its own boundaries, and there 
would be no objection to that. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: I would put 
it to the House whether it is sup- 
posed that the crofters would have 
no representation on the County Coun- 
cils capable of protecting their interests 
in this matter? Is it to be supposed 
that those who do not send representa- 
tives of their own class to this House 
are therefore unrepresented here ? Why, 
then, should it be supposed that the 
County Councils would improperly dis- 
charge their functions in this or any 
other matter’ Are the Scotch Oounty 
Councils likely to be less fair than the 
English, and is it alleged that the 
English County Ceuncils are making 
rash use of their powers ? In my opinion, 
the judicious use of this clause would 
confer immense benefit on the country; 
but if there is any possibility of 
‘‘migration’’ being included in ee 
should be glad to give my support to 
that proposal. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I would ask 
leave to move an Amendment to 
the clause—namely, in line 37, to 
omit the word ‘‘ colonization,” in order 
to insert the word “ migration.” 
*Mrz. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman could 
not be accepted at this stage. 

Mr. HUNTER: I would. point 
out that while the Government have 
refused to give the Oounty Coun- 
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cils a great many powers that would 
be indubitably good, they now in- 
sist, against the opinion of a large 
majority of the Scotch Members, on 
foisting on those bodies a power of a 
most objectionable character. At the 
resent time there is an artificial preju- 
Rice against foreigners and foreign 
products; and yet the very men 
who protest against foreigners most 
loudly are the first to vote for emigra- 
ting the people to foreign countries. 
For my part, while I think that voluntary 
and spontaneous emigration is a very 
good thing, I altogether object to 
tate aided and State-directed emigra- 
tion. Itis, in fact, a practical admission 
that our civilization is a failure, and that 
what the Socialists are saying is true. 
What could be more absurd and irra- 
tional than to bring up a large number 
of human beings to an age at which 
they may be useful to the country, and 
then to suggest methods by which they 
should be sent abroad? We have heard 
a good deal about the necessity for emi- 
gration from the Highlands; but having 
looked into the°question, while I admit 
that here and there the population has 
increased more rapidly than in other 
places, I say that the whole of this story 
about the over-population of the High- 
land districts is sheer moonshine and 
nonsense. The evils met with in the 
Highlands are due to bad laws, and not 
to any grudgingness on the part of nature, 
nor to any excess of population. More- 
over, I say thatif anything could justify 
he turning of people out of the country, 
t would be impossible to devise a 
scheme more objectionable than that 
jembodied in this clause. If you em- 
powered the County Councils to spend 
money when, how, and where they 
might deem most expedient in emigra- 
tion, something might be said for the 
clause ; but what is it you do? Why, 
the Imperial Parliament is here made 
to suggest that County Councils should 
enter into financial arrangements with 
land companies, which are usually 
formed by a number of enterprising 
speculators, who go to the colonies and 
buy large tracts of land for nominal 
sums, and then come here and pro- 
pose through the medium of the 
OCounty Oouncils to send out an 
adult population capable of turning 
that land into valuable property. Why, 
Sir, this is neither more nor less than 
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Scotch coolie emigration for the benefit 


of another country. These emigrants 


do not go out as independent individuals, 


but are tied hand and foot, and placed’ 


at the mercy of the speculators. Why 
do the Government insist on this clause ? 


The Scotch Members do not want it,’ 
though certain landowners would pro- 
bably like to make use of it to their 


own advantage, through means obtained 
on the credit of the localities. If it is 
said the County Councils may be trusted 
not to abuse this power, I agree that 
this might be so in the case of the Low- 
lands ; but in other parts it is very pos- 
sible that by means of the ex officio 
members and the enfranchisement of a 
large number of ratepayers there might 
be a landlord majority who would do 
great mischief. Again, if this be a 
bond fide plan for assisting emigration, 
why not leave it free?. Why thirl the 
people to the land companies? I remem- 
ber receiving an invitation to attend a 
meeting, already referred to, under the 
auspices of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, 
though I did not go, as I thought we 
ought not to mix up politics and land 
speculation. Nor dol think we ought 
to encourage these companies, which do 
harm not only to the Colonies, but to 


‘the people they send out, because those 


eople go out loaded with debt, and 
bound to the land speculators under @ 
monstrous and indefensible system. If 
the Government will give the County 
Councils power to deal with this matter 
with perfect freedom, their sincerity will 
then have been tested. This clause 
however, limits emigration to the 
Colonies. We all know that a large 
number of the voluntary emigrants do 
not go to the Colonies, but to the United 
States, and I object to the County Coun- 
cils being limited as to the destination 
of the emigrants. The way this clause 
is worded seems to show that it is the 
result of influence brought to bear on 
certain persons in high quarters by land 
speculators, and I say let the action of 
the County Councils be free and un- 
trammeled in the matter; at any rate, 
if it must be trammeled let it be for the 
benefit of the emigrants and not of the 
speculators. : 

Mr. H. COSSHAM: I agree with 
the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken that it is delusive to speak 
of the over-population of the Highlands 
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and Islands of Scotland, as it is common 
todo. I remember that when in the 
Isle of Skye I never saw evidence of 
this, while, on the contrary, I saw cases 
in which whole districts had been utterly 
depopulated for the benefit of the land- 
owners. In some places, where happy 
villages used to stand, there is now 
nothing but desolation. I hope hon. 
Members on this side of the House will 
oppose the clause tooth and nail. What 
is wanted is that the land should be 
placed more within the reach of the 
people, so that there should be less 
poverty and wretchedness. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick): I am 
somewhat surprised to find that no 
Member of the Government has risen to 
reply to the arguments that have been 
used on this side of the House. Looking 
at this subject from a merely elec- 
tioneering point of view, I should say 
it would be better for us if the Govern- 
ment refuse to give way to the almost 
unanimous wish of the Scotch Members 
on this subject, because I can hardly 
conceive anything that would raise a 
stronger feeling in Scotland than the 
fact of its being passed. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : There 
are two conditions to any scheme of 
emigration under this clause which make 
it quite impossible that it should be 
turned to the uses suggested by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—there must 
be willing emigrants, and the will- 
ing action of a Oounty Council 
which would be popularly elected. 
There is no power which can be con- 
ferred so safely on the County Council 
as this one. 

*Srr W. FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): I should like to say I look at 
this clause as being entirely out of place 
in the Bill, which I am sorry is dis- 
figured by its presence. I take it that 
the prime object of this Bill is to im- 
prove the conditions of life for the people 
of Scotland. As my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol has said, we have in 
the past allowed large tracts of land 
in Scotland to be depopulated for sport- 
ing purposes. This condition of things 
has grown up under a bad system of 
local and Imperial control. The prime 
object of this Bill is to improve local 
Government; and surely when we 
establish an improved system of local 
Government in Scotland we may expect 
better conditions to arise for the people 


Ur. H. Cossham 
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which will make the necessity of 
emigration less than ever. The object 
of legislation is mainly to make the 
conditions of life more favourable to 
the poorest classes. It seems to me 
very strange to introduce into the Bill 
a clause to encourage or suggest emigra- 
tion as a possible way out of the 
difficulties arising out of bad social con- 
ditions. On these grounds I shall vote 
for the Amendment, as I look upon 
emigration as the last resort of impotent 
statesmanship. I am sorry the Govern- 
ment should have introduced into this 
Biil a clause the object of which is to 
get rid of the people whose condition 
the Act itself is intended to improve. 


The Committee dividéd :—Ayes 117; 
Noes 67.—(Div. List, No. 247.) 


*Mr. PROVAND: I beg to move 
the omission of the word ‘coloni- 
zation,” in Clause 65, page 42, line 
87, and the substitution of the word 
“migration.” The first thing which 
struck me is the very great latitude 
which is implied in the use of the 
word ‘‘colonization.” I should like the 
Government to tell us exactly what is 
meant by the word ‘‘ colonization,” be- 
cause the Government have taken the 
right to assist emigration in the clause 
already. That is intelligible, and we 
can understand what it means—namely, 
to assist a poor man to go to some other 
country where his chance of doing well 
is better than the chance he has at 
home. But to take powers of ‘ coloniza- 
tion’ implies, I should say, that the 
County Council must follow a man where 
he goes and take care of him for some 
indefinite period. There have been at- 
tempts made at colonization, but I am 
not aware that any one of them has been 
marked by any great success, A certain 
percentage of the men who go away 
voluntarily fail, but I think an even 
larger percentage of those who have 
been expatriated in batches have failed. 
Those who go in the way proposed by 
this clause will really leave all indepen- 
dence. They will be bound within cer- 
tain limits in whatever colony they are 
sent to. They will lack that indepen- 
dence which an emigrant has who goes 
away by his own motive, or even an 
emigrant assisted by Government. 

suppose it will be found necessary to 
modify this clause, and I should like 





the Government to state at the outset 
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how they propose to limit the power 
which County Councils will possess 
under this clause to raise money with 
which to attempt colonization. The last 
attempt of this kind was made last year, 
and, judging from the information we 
have received, it has practically been a 
failure. There is nothing at all aboutthis 
clause which would be dangerous in 
any part of Scotland except in the 
north-west. There is not the least risk 
of the County Council of Mid Lothian, 
for example, borrowing money in order 
to send any of the inhabitants of that 
county to Canada, Australia, or any- 
where else ; and judging from what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Rox- 
burghshire, it is quite certain that no 
County Council in that county would 
think of raising money to apply’ to the 
purpose of colonization. The only part 
of Scotland in which any use may be 
madeof thisclause will be the Highlands. 
It would be applied only in those parts 
where the landowners find men are less 

rofitable than sheep or deer, and where 
it is to their interest that the men should 
leave in order that they may have more 
land for sheep and deer. There is 
another source of danger, and that is 
that in the Highlands of Scotland it is 
not likely that any man outside the 
landlord class will belong to the County 
Council [Cries of “Order.”] I was 
trying to illustrate the difficulties there 
will be in getting what I may call a 
dispassionate County Council in the very 
ate of Scotland which are the most 
ikely to make use of this clause. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is 
that of the difference between “ migra- 
tion ” and ‘‘ colonization.” 

*Mr. PROVAND:: It is a very strange 
thing that power should be given to 
raise money for colonization, whereas 
no power is given to raise money in 
order to assist a man from one part of 
a country to another. The Oounty 
Council are not to be allowed to rate 
themselves to assist men to move from 
one place to another at home, and de- 
velope the resources which lie at their 
hand, vut they are to have power to 
rate themselves in order to send men 
abroad to develope some other country. 
That appears to be most unfair and most 
dangerous, therefore I move that the 
word ‘‘ migration” should be inserted 
for ‘‘colonization.”” We know there is 
plenty of land in the Highlands for all 
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who desire lo live there. There is 
probably within the limits of any county 
as much land as would supply all that 
is required by the over-population of 
any other part of the same county. 


Amendment proposed, in e 42, 
line 37, to leave out the word “ coloniza- 
tion,’’ and insert the word ‘‘ migration.” 
—( Mr. Provand.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
Lane » stand part of the 

ill.” 


Mr. RITCHIE: I suppose that by 
moving to leave out the word ‘‘coloniza- 
tion” the hon. Gentleman desires to 
deprive the County Councils of any 
power to assist those who wish to go to 
any of our colonies, and to settle hes 
[Sir G. Campseti: ‘Oh, oh!’’] Asan 
alternative the hon. Member proposes 
that County Councils shall have power 
to purchase land at home and to settle 
people on it. 

*Mr. PROVAND: In this Bill power 
is expressly taken to aid emigration. 
I have not said a word against that. 
What I should like the right hon. Gentle- 
man to explain is the meaning of “colo- 
nization ”—to tell us how far the Local 
Authority is to follow a man in another 
country. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
asks what colonization is. I thought I 
heard some sounds of dissent from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kirk- 
caldy when I said the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Provand) wants to prevent County 
Councils enabling people to settle abroad. 
Colonization means that people shall 
not only go abroad but shall settle on 
land there. The hon. Gentleman objects 
to people going abroad to settle on 
land. 

*Mr. PROVAND: I object to other 
people being taxed to pay for it. 

rn. RITCHIE: First of all the hon. 
Member objected to colonization, and 
said, if I am not mistaken, he had never 
known of any success — any 
scheme of colonization. Perhaps I may 
inform the hon. Gentleman that at any 
rate, so far as regards the evidence which 
has been given before the Committee 
over which I presided, the emigration or 
colonization of the crofters has been 
attended with remarkable and astonish- 
ing success. Not only is that shown by 
evidence which has been given before 
the Committee, but it is shown by all the 
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information that has ever come home 
with reference to the position of 
the crofters sent out to Canada. 
Their position is such that it may be 
said with truth that nothing would 
tempt them to come back and resume 
the life theyhave left behind them. So 
far, then, as the Scheme of Colonization 
which we have set on foot in connection 
with the crofter districts has gone, it 
has been successful. The hon. Member 
talks about loss of independence, but 
in what position do these men find 
themselves? They find themselves in 
absolute possession of a magnificent 
tract of 160 acres of land, with every 
surrounding which tends to foster rather 
than to discourage the feeling of inde- 
pendence. Now, we consider that to 
strike colonization out and leave only 
‘migration would be to cripple the 
proposal of the Government; and not 
only that, we believe that if the 
County Councils do take this question 
into consideration at all, they will do 
so with infinitely more safety, with 
much greater security for the money 
advanced. If you assist a man to 
were simply, you luse sight of him 
and of the security ; but colonization is 
altogether different. The individual, 
or the family, is settled on the land 
under circumstances which imply a 
guarantee for the payment of the 
money advanced. We cannot, there- 
fore, consent to fetter the discretion 
of the County Council in this respect, 
striking at the power we propose to 
give them to assist colonization; and I 
must say the whole discussion has 
displayed an amount of distrust of the 
County Councils I should hardly have 
expected from hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who have, in other directions, been 
so excessively anxious to extend the 
power of County Councils. The 
assumption is that, in reference to 
colonization, County Councils will totall 

disregard the interest and welfare of the 
people in their county, and enter into 
some kind of combination with persous 
or bodies of persons for the purpose 
of depopulating their own county 
and sending their people abroad in 
order to make their position worse. 
Well, we have greater confidence in the 
representative body we propose to set 
up. We say that to confer on County 
Councils in England those powers and 
in the same breath to say we have not 


Mr. Ritchie 
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sufficient confidence in the County 
Councils we are. setting up in Scotl 

to give them similar powers, shows an 
amount of distrust with which we have 
no sympathy. The hon. Member pro- 
poses to strike out colonization and put 
in migration; the hon. Member is so 
tender of the feelings of the ratepayers 
that he will not give the County Council 
power beyond migration. Now, what 
would have to be done if the hon. Mem- 
ber had his way ? He speaks of only 
enabling the people to go from one part 
of the country to another, but that is 
not all that is intended under the term 
migration; that in itself would do the 
people no good unless you are prepared 
to settle them upon land in another part 
of the country. It would be of no 
earthly use simply to pay their railway 
fare from one part of the country to 
another where they might be in even a 
more wretched condition than before. 
Migration means not only assisting the 
people from one part of the country to 
another, but the purchase of land to 
settle them upon. What would be the 
position of the ratepayers having to 
purchase land at home instead of getting 
land in Canada for nothing at all, and 
where the people would be settled with 
every reasonable expectation of being 
able in a few years to repay all the 
money advanced? We cannot assent to 
the Amendment; we cannot assent to 
the proposition that migration is better 
than colonization; we cannot assent to 
the proposition that colonization is bad 
in itself. Nor can we assent to the 
proposition that underlies the whole of 
this proposal, which implies the exist- 


ence of a distrust of County Councils * 


shown by hon. Members opposite. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: The right 
hon. Gentleman has administered a 
lecture to my hon. Friends that 
I think was entirely uncalled for, 
and he has waxed very wroth 
over the definitions of colonization, 
emigration, and migration, but it seems 
to me the subject did not require all 
this, and that it might have’ been dealt 
with with some of that urbanity we 
have been accustomed to from the right 
hon. Gentleman in discussions upoR 
Local Government. My object in rising 
is to suggest a compromise to my hon. 
Friend. Ido not see that we advance 
matters very much by drawing subtle 
distinctions between emigration a 
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colonization, and I think we might 
accept the Division just taken as the 
decision of the House that emigration 
and colonization shall stand together. 
What I would suggest to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is that they should 
meet my hon. Friend so far as to agree 
to want the migration in addition to 
emigration and colonization. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that migration 
means much more than the conveyance 
of people from one part of the country 
to another, but does not the same defi- 
nition apply to emigration? You will 
not say our duty is fulfilled by simply 
transporting people across the Atlantic 
and leaving their settlement there to 
chance. I have some small knowledge 
of the Highlands, though that may 
have been acquired in following pur- 
suits that do not altogether meet the 
approval of some of my hon. Friends, but 
Ican assure them that even sportsmen 
have their sympathies, even sportsmen 
are desirous of benefiting the people 
among whom they dwell and with whose 
assistance they enjoy their sport. My 
belief is that there is ample room for 
the people of Scotland to find holdings 
and for the sportsman to have his sport 
in Scotland. I do not believe that the 
two things are necessarily incompatible. 
From all I have seen and heard I believe 
that the very greatest benefits would 
accrue to the Highlands from an 
efficient system of migration that would 
relieve the congested districts and settle 
the people removed in some other part 
of the Highlands. It is work that 
might readily be undertaken by a body 
like the County Council, either within 
their own county or in conjunction with 
another County Council from one county 
toanother. I think if my hon. Friend 
would modify his Amendment as I 
suggest, introducing the word ‘‘ migra- 
tion’? and leaving the other words, 
it would receive the support of Scotch 
Members from both sides. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford): 
I was a little surprised at the right hon. 


Gentleman the President of the Local | 


Governmeut Board reserving all his 
energies until the last moment, and then 
getting into a fit of enthusiasm about 
trust and mistrust of the County 
Council. Why, all through the progress 
of the English measure the right hon. 
Gentleman aud his colleagues were con- 
tinually seeking to curb the power of 
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the County Councils. Never a question 
comes before the House as to the powers 
of borrowing to be allowed to a munici- 
pal body, though the outlay contem- 
plated may be for the most substantial 
urposes, but every disposition is show 
by the right hon. Gentleman to restrict. 
those local powers, though they may 
be in relation to essential matters 
in which the locality would be 
greatly benefited—in reference to 
water supply, gas, roads, sewage, Or 
any purpose of general utility for the: 
people in relation to whom the municipal 
body may have duties to discharge. I 
confess I am amazed that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not attempted to grap le 
with the enormous power it is by this: 
clause proposed to give to the County 
Council. The Lord Advocate, in dealing: 
with another point, pointed out how 
unfair it was to fix upon one branch of 
a subject and not look at the whole 
question, in which one part balanced the 
other. Now, here we have the two 
questions of emigration and colonization; 
they cannot mean the same thing or 
the two words would not be used, and I 
say is there not a possibility that in 
some particular County Council: there 
may be some influential members largely 
interested in some scheme of colonial 
colonization, and will they not use their 
influence for the purpose of inducing: 
the County Council to embark upon this 
policy of lending and borrowing on the 
security of colonial land? It is, to my 
mind, a highly dangerous policy for a 
County Council to follow. Without for 
a@ moment indulging in any hint or 
suspicion of anything of a corrupt 
cheracter, I cannot but regard this 
proposal as most dangerous for a 
County Council. Of course English 
Members have left these discussions to 
Scotch Members to a great extent, but 
this proposal goes far beyond anything 
we have in the English Local Govern- 
ment Act [‘‘No, no.” ] Notwithstand- 
ing these expressions of scepticism I 
repeat there never has been made under’ . 
any English Bill a proposal to enter into 
such a scheme of foreign land purchase 
and taking security from abroad. There 
is no more safety in such a proposal for 
Scotland than for England, and, going so 
far afield from local government in this- 
Bill, there is no telling where we may not 
be ultimately landed. Why, after the re- 
strictions we have placed upon Municipal 
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and County Government in England, 
should we throw the reins over the shoul- 
-ders of these Scotch County Councils, and 
allow them to squander the ratepayers’ 
money as they please? I hope a Division 
‘will be taken on this unsafe proceeding. 

Dra. CLARK: I am sorry the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board has 
gone, because I was about to say that if 
he would accept the same definition of 
emigration as he has given us of migra- 
tion, then we would accept the phrase- 
-ology if he would only give us the thing 
we want. I take it the last Division was 
‘in favour of emigration, and we are 
committed to emigration. I have no 
Objection at all to emigration, for I be- 
lieve the colonies have a greater future 
than the mother country. I do not 
object to Scotchmen going to strengthen 
the colonies. I only ask that you should, 
while you send away the people from 
the congested districts to cultivate these 
prairie lands, also promote the cultiva- 
tion of our waste lands at home. I 
have no objection to foreign coloniza 
tion if we have home colonization too. 
I look at this matter from a practical 
standpoint. You have congested dis- 
‘tricts in the Highlands, and you have 
not far off wide belts of more or less 
fertile land where men have been 
cleared in the past to make room for 
sheep. This clearance of the land 
for sheep raising was the original cause 
-of the congestion. It was supposed that 
sheep would pay better than land. But 
the Highland landlords have long since 
discovered the blunder that was made, 
and they do not get any economic return 
for their land from the southern people 
‘who come North. I do not object to 
sport. I like sport myself; but I do 
not think a Yankee alternately drinking 
champagne and shooting deer constitutes 
sport. True sport is never without some 
element of danger. The value of land 
in the Highlands, the seat of sporting 
-estates, has fallen rapidly and is falling. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is dealing very discursively with 
‘the question before the House. He can 
scarcely raise the whole economical 
question of rent and land value on this 
-question. 

Dr. CLARK: I will not, Sir, enter 
into it more fully. All I wish to do is 
to point out the advantages of a system 
of migration from the congested districts 
to districts where land purely occupied 
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by tenants is fallen in value. This 
migration would relieve the crowded 
districts, increase the value of the rates, 
and add to the wealth of the county and 
the country. Tt can be done with ample 
security. There are numbers of estates 
the value of which has greatly fallen 
which the County Council could buy, and 
upon which they could settle the people 
they migrate from the congested districts. 
I know this is the case in Caithness, and 
I believe it is so elsewhere. Why, 
then, should the only outlet be Canada, 
British Columbia, and other colonies, 
while land can be acquired at home, 
aud where the security is ample 
and more under your control than 
land in the Colonies? All I ask is that 
the people should have a choice, that 
those should go to Canada or other 
Colonies who wish to do so, but that 
others should have the chance of re- 
cultivating the land upon which their 
fathers lived, land now lying waste, 
and restoring it again to fertility, to the 
increase of its value, and the increase of 
the trade of the country. I am not 
objecting to emigration; all I say is, 
give a man the choice of settling upon 
land at home, or of being expatriated. 
Whatever reasons there are in favour of 
emigration apply with greater force to 
home colonization. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I hope the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Berwick, will be accep- 
ted. I donot object to the word colo- 
nization as likely to do much harm. I 
am inclined to think it is surplusage, 
because you cannot colonize a man until 
you have emigrated him. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in enlarging upon the 
advantage of colonization in Canada, 
left out of view the field for emigration 
in Iowa and Dacota. I am not quite 
sure whether, if you assist a.man there, 
it would come within the scheme of 
colonization. Indeed, my objection to 
the word colonization is, that it smacks 
of land companies and jobbery. I 
would have preferred to have the word 
left out, but since we are to have it, 
then I think we might very well accept 
the amended suggestion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Berwick, and add 
migration. I should just like to say a few 
words on the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman when he spoke of the result 
of crofter emigration. He has an- 
ticipated what may be done by the 
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Orofter Committee. The work has only 
just begun, and it is much too early to 
speak of this emigration as a tremen- 
dous success, as he has done. What 
evidence there may be I do not know, 
‘but this I do know, and I can say em- 
phatically and without hesitation, that 
the people who emigrated from the 
crofter districts were not of the poorest 
class, but they were comparatively well- 
to-do. There was no attempt to select 
the poorer people, and so to give relief 
to the congested districts of the Mother 
Oountry. The emigration was carried 
cut by a Government Agent and an 
Agent of the Colonial Government ; an¢é 
the Colonial Agent practically selected 
those who were to be sent ont, and they 
were selected as being likely to benefit 
the colony rather than to benefit the 
Mother Country. It isabsurd, after an 
experience of a few months, to speak of 
this scheme as a success. It must be 
tried for years, and then we shall be 
able to decide upon the success of it. 
At present it has been tried only upon 
a very small scale and with selected 
emigrants; and these few people have 
been petted, made much of, and cared 
for on the other side of the Atlantic, as 
being a sort of decoy ducks of the Emi- 
gration Agent and the speculative land 
companies. So far, there has been no 
fair test. As to migration, I think that 
something might be done by doing as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Caith- 
ness suggests, and populating those 
places at home which have passed out 
of cultivation. My hon. Friend says 
that in Caithness there are many estates 
that can be availed of for this purpose, 
and for this. Caithness is eminently 
suited. It has a soil something 
like the Orkneys, where we have a 
model system of small cultivation suc- 
cessfully established. I do not see why, 
with a good system well carried out, we 
might not make of Caithness another 
Orkneys. Migration need not absolutely 
be confined to agriculture, I really do 
not see why we should not migrate 
gore to Glasgow, where they would 

ave an opportunity of usefully em- 
ploying their labour. Glasgow wants 
labour and cannot get good Scotch 
labour ; Glasgow is tvo full of Irishmen, 
and I daresay the same might be said 
of many other towns. Certain it is that 
we have admirable material for labour 
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in the Highlands. I do hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will , while 


they insist upon retaining colonization, 
to add this word migration. 

Mr. CALDWELL: This Amendment 
involves two things; the omission of 
colonization and the substitution of 
migration. Now the objection to colo- 
nization is, that it takes from the country, 
and not from the poorest of the country, 
a certain amount of labour and energy, 
the development of which takes place 
in another country, and the value of 
which goes to that new country ; it is of 
0 benefit to the country from which the 
emigration takes place. Now in the 
case of migration what we claim is that 
it is for the benefit of the district from 
which the labour is removed, and it is 
equally of benefit to the district to 
which the labour is transferred, and 
that you do not only take away the 
most active among the people but you 
can remove the most necessitous also. 
We ask that the people should be re- 
tained in the counties, and that the 
money should be lent by the County 
Councils for the purpose of developing 
the counties themselves and promoting 
the prosperity of the people within 
them. There is the greatest distinction 
to be drawn between giving the County 
Councils authority to lend money that is 
to be taken abrcad for the peepee of 
developing a foreign country, and migra- 
tion, which means the development of 
the country itself and the spending of 
money under the eye and supervision of 
the Local Authority. The President of 
the Local Government Board says we 
are anxious to limit the powers of the 
Councils, and that was rather a curious 
statement to come from him, seeing that 
while he is ready himself to give the 
Councils power to send the people 
abroad, he refuses to give them power 
to migrate the people to different parts 
of Scotland. He is ready to give power 
to carry out the policy of his owa party, 
which is to send people out of the 
country. What is the clause we are 
going into Committee on? It is a 
clause authorizing the County Council 
to give advances on account of allot- 
ments. If that is adopted, why should 
we not give the County Councils at the 
same time power to migrate the people 
to these very allotments the Councils are 
to acquire? It cannot be said that 
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Scotland is over-populated, seeing that 
we are’ only 4,000,000, spread over a 
large territory. We have plenty of 
room for migration, and we say that 
before giving the people facilities for 
emigration and colonization, we should 
take into consideration the large extent 
of territory that is available in Scotland 
itself for migrating the poorer classes 
from the islands to the main land. All 
I want is, that if the County Councils 
are to have powers in the direction de- 
sired by hon. Gentlemen opposite, they 
should also have powers in the direction 
we desire. 

*Mr. PROVAND: I would ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn? 
[ Cries of ‘‘ No.’’} 


The House divided :—Ayes114; Noes 
74.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 


Dr. CLARK: I desire to move to 
insert ‘“‘ and migration,” so as to enable 
the County Councils to advance money 
for migration. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot make that Motion. If the last 
Amendment had been merely to omit 
‘colonization,’ an opportunity would 
have been afforded subsequently of 
moving to insert ‘‘ migration”; but as 
the Amendment was to omit ‘‘ coloniza- 
tion,” and insert ‘‘ emigration,” and as 
that has been negatived, the hon. Mem- 
ber cannot, by the Forms of the House, 
make the Motion to which he refers. 

Mr. FIRTH: Would it not be pos- 
sible to put in the words ‘‘ at home and 
abroad ”’ after “ colonization ” ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; that would 
simply be an evasion of the Rules of 
the House. 


On Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTe, 
the following Amendments were made : 
—Clause 65, page 43, line 1, leave out 
‘*the said Acts,” and insert ‘“‘ this Act’; 
Clause 65, page 43, line 3, after 
“‘borrow,’’ leave out to “ year,” inclu- 
sive, in line 5. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I have an Amend- 
ment on the Paper that Section 67 be 
omitted, and I refer to it for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the Lord 
Advocate to a suggestion as to the 
County Auditor. In scotland we have 
an Accountant to the Court of Session 


Mr. Caldwell 


{COMMONS} 
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who is a paid Government official, and 
I leave it to the Lord Advocate to sa 
whether this person should be refe 
to here or not. Without moving my 
Amendment, I would refer to the next 
roposal to leave out ‘‘seven” and 
insert ‘‘ fourteen.” The accounts of the 
County Council are to be open to the 
inspection of the ratepayers seven clear 
days before the audit; but in Sub-sec- 
tion 4 we find that the ratepayers must 
lodge complaints six clear days before 
the audit. That only gives one day 
for lodging complaints. If you are 
going to hold to that six days, then 
you should at least have the accounts 
open for inspection 14 days before date 
to give a reasonable time for the 
examination of the accounts. 
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Amendment moved, page 44, to leave 
out Clause 67.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 67 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: We have 
had an immense number of communica- 
tions from officials conversant with the 
subject, and this point has never been 
alluded to. Therefore, I should not 
think it necessary to make any altera- 
tions in the clause. 

Mr. HUNTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman can hardly nave followed 
this with his usual close attention. A 
ratepayer making an objection must give 
notice six clear days before the audit, 
and these accounts are only accessible to 
him seven clear days before the audit. 
So that having only one day at his dis- 
posal it is clear he cannot make objec- 
tion. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I should 
be quite ready to consider the point, but 
I thought the hon. Member’s observa- 
tions applied to the first point. The hon. 
Member addressed himself in the first 
place to Clause 67. On the second 
point I am willing to meet the hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is to leave out Clause 67. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I withdraw that 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed in, Clause 68, 
age 45, line 30, leave out “six,” and 
insert ‘‘ two.”’—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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On Motion of Mr. J. P. B. Roperrsoy, ; 


the following Amendments were made: 
—OClause 71, page 48, line 38, leave 
out “or road trustees;” lines 40 
and 41, leave out “or road trustee ;’’ 
page 49, line 8, leave out sub-section 
(8); line 8, after ‘‘ councillors,” 
insert ‘‘or members of district com- 
mittees;’’ Clause 74, page 50, line 
15, after ** purpose,” insert ‘‘of this 
Act ;”? Clause 75, page 51, line 23, after 
“districts,” leave out to ‘“ highways,” 
inclusive, in line 24; leave out line 26, 
and insert— 


‘in the case of a county containing fewer than 
six parishes, or which has not been divided into 
districts for the purposes of the management 
and maintenance of highways therein.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: The next Amend- 
ment is rather an important one, its 
object being to provide that the District 
Councils shall consist of elected members 
of the Oounty Councils alone, and that 
there shall be no representation by dele- 
gates from the Parochial Boards. The 
Lord Advocate himself, I think, has 
supplied to us the best reason for the 
Amendment, as he says he wishes to 
have continuity of policy as regards the 
Commissioners of Supply. Well, as 
regards the Parochial Boards the reason 
for taking the administration of the 
Public Health Act out of their hands 
is that they have mismanaged the 
matter, and yet the proposal is 
that the Parochial Boards shall have 
an equal, if not a greater voice, with the 
County Councils in dealing with mat- 
ters which the Lord Advocate says shall 
be dealt with on the District Councils. 
At present the members elected to the 
Parochial Boards consist for the great 
part of owners. You have, as a rule, 
some 20 owners to seven ratepayers, so 
that the members selected by the 
Parochial Boards will be representative 
of owners,and will be able to swamp the 
members elected by the ratepayers. 
The object of the Amendment is to pre- 
vent that being done. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5:, 
line 30, to leave out from the word 
‘“ districts,” to the word ‘‘ district,” in 
line 32, inclusive.—( Mr. C2ldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


{Jury 23, 1889} 
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Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I rise 
mainly for the purpose of saying that 
this was one of the questions most care- 
fully, deliberately, and repeatedly dis- 
cussed in Committee. The hon. 
Gentleman has added nothing to the 
arguments which were addressed to the 
Committee, and I do not think I should 
be justified in occupying the time of the 
House by going fully into the matter. 

Dr. CLARK: I hope the Govern- 
ment will make some modification in 
the clause. This matter was somewhat 
Sprung upon us, the number of County 
Councillors being given to us late in the 
day. We have since found that some of 
the counties will only have four or six 
parishes with 20 Councillors, while in 
others you will have twice as many 
parishes as members of the County Coun- 
cil. Some parishes should have morethan 
one member on the District Committee. 
I had hoped that we might have had 
eome of the parishes grouped, and not 
have had a parish of a quarter of a 
million inhabitants with one represen- 
tative. But there seems to be no relation 
between taxation and representation, 
and you merely take the counties, some 
with 50 or 70 parishes, and some with 
only six parishes; so that, in some 
cases, the elected County Councellors 
number four times the number of the 
members for Parochial Boards, while 
in other counties the members for 
Parochial Boards number two or three 
times the number of the elected Coun- 
cillors. I had hoped that the Govern- 
ment would have done something to 
prevent the County Councillors being 
entirely swamped in those - counties 
where there are a number of small 
parishes. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Sir, sometimes 
one is excited at night, and the mornin 
brings with it reflection. The more 
think of this matter, the more I think 
that Parish Councils are unnecessary ; 
and it seems to me that you are spoilin 
the measure by introducing an unequ 
and unnecessary elerzont, an element 
which is not fairly representative be- 
cause it is not uniform. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: I would appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman to re-consider 
this matter. The more I have thought 
of it the more I am convinced that the 
scheme will not work satisfactorily in 
the interests of the public health. Iam 
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very anxious that the initiative in this 
work connected with the public health 
should be given to the County Council, 
and that the power of outvoting should 
not be given to three or four or 
half-a- dozen representatives of Parochial 
Boards. It happens in rural dietricts 
that certain of the members may be 
interested in the very cottages pro- 

to be improved because of 
their unsanitary condition, and they 
obstruct, and the work is not done. In 
England this difficulty is constantly 
pis ae 2 up. Whole ranges of property 
are pulled down, and the people are 
driven to the outskirts of the town or 
into villages because it would cost 
the owners more money to put their 
property into a sanitary condition 
than they think worth, considering 
the profits derived from it. If you 
have an unequal representation like 
this of different interests in different 
parts of the country, you will have the 
work done efficiently in some places and 
inefficiently in others, and you will have 
friction and dissatisfaction which will 
necessitate sooner or later the revision 
of the Bill, after it has become an Act. 
On this ground I ask the Lord Advocate 
to give some further consideration to this 
subject. 


The House divided :—Ayes 143 ; Noes 
86.—(Div. List, No. 249.) 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.): There 
is very naturally a strong objection 
to fighting over again questions that 
have been already decided in Oom- 
mittee, but this question of the appoint- 
ment of Assessors was never discussed 
in Committee at all. It therefore 
affords an instance of the usefulness 
of the Report stage. There is no more 
one man speaker than the right hon. 

entleman the Lord Advocate, but he 
is also able to realize that there are 
moments when silence is not only golden, 
but very golden in Committee, and in 
moving the insertion of the words to 
which I object he made no regular 
speech, but merely said—‘‘I move, 
Sir.” Yet by these words he effected 
an entire revolution in the relations 
that have subsisted since 1857 between 
the counties and burghs on the one 
hand, and the Treasury’and Inland Re- 
venue Department on the other, in regard 
to this matter of the appointment of 


Sir W. Foster 


{COMMONS} 
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Assessors. According to the new pro- 
posal we shall have in future to 
go cap in hand to the Treasury to ask 
as a favour that which hitherto we have 
demanded as aright. The original Act: 
for the valuation of land in Scotland was 
passed in 1854; but there was an 
amending Act passed in 1857, to which 
I specially refer. The first clause of the 
latter Act says :— 

** Tt shall be lawful for the Commissioners of 
Supply of each county and the Magistrates of 
each burgh in Scotland, reépectively, if they 
shall think fit, to appoint the officer or officers. 
ot Inland Revenue, having the survey of the 
Income Tax and Assessed Taxes within such 
county or burgh to be the assessors or assessor 
for the purpose of the said Act ; and such officer 
or officers, when so appointed, as long as such 
appointments remain unrecalled, shall in all re- 
spects and for all the purposes aforesaid, stand. 
in the place of and shall have, use, exercise, 
and perform all the powers and duties of the 
person or persons whom the said Commissioners. 
and Magistrates respectively are authorized to 
appoint for like purposes, under or by virtue of 
the third section of the said Act; and in such 
case the expense attending the making up of 
valuation rolls by such officer or officers shall 
be defrayed by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, or as the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury shall direct in that behalf.’’ 
There is good reason to believe that this 
was proposed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue themselves, because they were 
anxious that there should be uniformity 
of valuation and taxation. 30 counties 
and 45 burghs have availed themselves 
of the permission accorded in this Act, 
and have employed the surveyors of 
Inland Revenue as Assessors for the 
purposes of the Act of 1854. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement are, in the 
first place, economy. The work has only 
to be done once. In the second place, 
there is the advantage of uniformity, as 
between taxation andrating. Only one 
Return is required from one official, 
instead of people being pestered by 
double applications for double returns. 
Moreover, there is only one tribunal to 
which appeals have to he made in case 
of dissatisfaction. Ifthe Lord Advocate’s 
Amendments, which were introduced in 
Committee, are allowed to stand, the op- 
tion will no longerremain with the public. 
It will actually be in the power of the 
Inland Revenue to deprive the counties 
and burghs of the services of the Sur- 
veyors at once by moving them from 
district to district, and so omens a 
county or burgh to apply to the Treasury 
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for permission to empluy those appoin- 
ted to succeed. This is in no way a 
Party question. I hope to have the 
support of Members in every quarter of 
the House. Finally, and most em- 
phatically, let me point out that the 
whole question is still «ub judice. A 
Committee on Rating and Valuation in 
Scotland is sitting, and has not yet 
reported. That Committee has had this 
very question before it; and, as far as 
indications go, there is not much likeli- 
hood of the Report being in favour of 
the view taken by the Treasury, and 
embodied in the words which by my 
Amendment I propose to omit i beg 
now to move my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 54, line 
17, to leave out from the word “ office,”’ 
to the word ‘‘ burgh,” in line 26, in- 
clusive.—(d/r. Hozier.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
il}.”? 

Mr. FIRTH: I think the Govern- 
ment ought to have consulted the Local 
Authorities before insisting upon a 
change by which they will be so ma- 
terially affected. I would suggest that 
the whole matter might very well be 
epee: as it does not appear to 

e at all germane to the present Bill. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk): It appears to me that this is 
an insidious attempt on the part of the 
Treasury to evade a_ responsibility 
which at present belongs to them. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I can 

uite confirm what has been said as to 
the admirable manner in which the exist- 
ing arrangements have worked. But, Sir, 
the position of the matter is this—the 
Assessor’s duties are not entirely local. 
He has to make up the county 
valuation roll. Formerly the counties 
paid for that ; but the Treasury, finding 
that roll to be the basis of taxation, 
entered into the arrangement now em- 
bodied in the Act of Parliament. They 
saidto the Local Authorities—if you take 
an officer of Inland Revenue, then we 
shall pay the cost of making up the 
valuation roll. Over and above that 
there comes the Act of Parliament 
which makes the Assessor the official to 
make up the Parliamentary register. 
That, again, is a purely county function. 
For the expense of making up the 


{JuLy 28, 1889} 
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valuation roll where an Inland Revenue 
officer is employed, the Treasury pays ; 
but of course for the registration it does 
not pay, and there you have this pre- 
dicament—that the officer of Inland 
Revenue, who is primarily paid by the 
Treasury for his whole time, is also, to a. 
certain extent, the servant of the Town 
Council. The Treasury have no desire: 
to terminate the arrangement; but the 
present change of functions in regard 
to county administration has suggested 
this alteration. You have, as incident. 
to the change in county administration, 
yet another roll of voters to be made 
up, and the duty of making it up falls 
by Act of Parliament upon the Assessor, 
That implies more attraction towards 
the County Authority as his masters, 
and more remuneration for him from 
that quarter, and accordingly it detracts 
from what I may observe is primarily 
his duty as an officer of Inland Revenue, 
Under the circumstances the Govern- 
ment have proposed these two simple 
changes. The first is that where the 
Assessor is an officer of Inland Revenue, 
any regulation made by the agg: 
Council with respect to his duties an 
conduct shall be subject to the approval 
of the Treasury. That means no more 
than that the Colidty Council are not to 
assign to him duties that will detract, 
or take him away from his primary 
duties as an officer of Inland Revenue, 
without the consent of his paymasters. 
Now, is not that in itself a fair arrange- 
ment, there being a joint interest in 
this public servant? I think it is neos- 
sary that while one body has to pay 
him, the other ought not to be allowed 
to throw upon him any engagements 
which are inconsistent with his duties to- 
his paymasters. The other recommen- 
dation of the Government provides that. 
henceforth it shall not be lawful 
to appoint an Assessor without the 
consent of the Treasury, but it 
also provides that such consent shall 
not be necessary in the case of the 
re-appointment of an Assessor. Where 
ou have got an officer of Inland 
Racine acting as Assessor, the mere 
circumstances of his changing masters. 
and of its being necessary to re-appoint 
him from time to time, will not bring 
into force the —e by the Treasury. 
That seems to me to be only fair. It is 
provided, however, that if a County 
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Council, upon a vacancy occurring, pro- 
ceeds to appoint a new Assessor, then 
the consent of the Treasury shall be 
‘necessary. We must remember that 
year by year the work of the office in- 
creases; the task of making up the 
register of Parliamentary voters becomes 
heavier, and now that you have got a 
separate roll to be made up for the 
County Council, the position of the Asses- 
sor requires re-consideration, and think 
it is only fair that the Treasury’s consent 
should be asked to any re-arrangement 
that is proposed tobe made. When the 
present arrangement was made thirty 
years ago, as my hon. Friend has pointed 
out, the balance of work on the Imperial 
‘side and on the local side was totally 
different, and I hold that this new 
arrangement is necessary in order to 
provide that the taxpayer shall not be 
called upon to pay for an officer whose 
time is more or less engrossed in local 
‘concerns. I, therefore, must stand by 
the arrangement, which I think is both 
satisfactory and equitable. 

Mr. HUNTER: There are two ob- 
‘jections to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
has not dealt with. In the first place, 
the Treasury voluntarily submitted this 
very question to adjudication by the 
Committee upstairs. There was no ob- 
ligation on the part of the Treasury to 
do so, and I think it is rather taking an 
advantage of Scotland for the Treasury, 
after voluntarily entering into arbitra- 
tion on the point, themselves to proceed 
to decide it without hearing the Report 
of the Committee. The next point, I 
admit, isa very small question. It is as 
to the alleged want of remuneration 
complained of by Imperial Officers. But 
by this very Bill the Government have 
taken £56,000 of Scotch money out of 
the Probate Duty. Weare £56,000 to 
the bad, because this money is taken 
out of the Probate Duty instead of out 
of the Estimates, and I submit it will be 
a long time before the Assessors will 
earn anything like that £5,000. It is, 
therefore, most mean, niggardly, 
miserly, and miserable for the Govern- 
ment to quarrel over this little matter, 
and to interfere with arrangements 
which have proved of the greatest possi- 
ble convenience to Scotland, for by this 
interference they will incur the risk of 
upsetting and injuring our. system of 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 
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making up the electoral rolls—a system 
which is admittedly superior to the sys- 
tem which is in vogue in England. I 
hope the Government will give way on 
this point. If they take the most ex- 
aggerated view of the value of the ser- 
vices of these gentlemen, they will find 
it impossible to show that they earn any- 
thing like the £46,000 which is to a 
appropriated out of the Probate Duty. 
rn. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): There is a very strong 
feeling in Scotland as to the small- 
ness of the remuneration given to 
these Inland Revenue Officers. They 
have far too much to do; they are over- 
burdened with work; they have to work 


extra hours; they are compelled to put - 


on many extra clerks, and their remu- 
neration is very small. Therefore, if 
the Government think fit to persevere 
with this Amendment, I hope the Trea- 
sury will take this matter into considera- 
tion, and pay the Inland Revenue 
Officers far better than they do at 
present. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I hope that 
the Government will not persevere with 
this Amendment, which was introduced 
in Committee in a most unexpected 
fashion, for it was wrapt up in a very 
long clause dealing with the duties of the 
County Clerk. I have been long acquaint- 
ed with the position of Assessors and 
with the value of their services, and I 
had not the slightest conception that by 
three lines the Government intended to 
make in the law affecting them changes 
of such considerable importance. Now, 
although I am sure the Lord Advocate 
had no intention to conceal his pur- 
pose, I do put it to the House whether, 
when you are practically repealing 
an Act of Parliament dealing with a 
subject by no means closely connected 
with a Local Government Bill, some 
explanation ought not to be given. No 
explanation was, as a fact, given on this 
tly The alteration ought not to have 

een smuggled into the Bill. The 
Valuation Act of 1854 laid on the 
County Authorities the duty of making 
out the valuation rolls, and that pro- 
vision has been of the utmost service to 
the administration of all Departments of 
the Public Service in Scotland, for it is 
one of the most successful public 
institutions in the country. The value 
of these rolls was recugnized in 1857 
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by an Act of Parliament which en- 
abled the County Authorities to avail 
themselves gratuitously of the services 
of the officers of Inland Revenue for the 

urpoue of making them out, and it was 
Frrther provided that if the Local 
Authorities did not avail themselves of 
the services of the Inland Revenue 
officers, the rolls would not be binding 
on the Department for the purposes of 
Imperial taxation. This was a bargain 
between the State and the Local Autho- 
rities, and I appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who are acquainted with 
details of county administration in 
Scotland if it has not worked satisfac- 
torily. I say it is a most wanton a by 
a clause in a Local Government Bill to 
attempt to disturb that arrangement. I 
cannot but think that this has been 
forced on the Scotch Office by the 
Treasury, and I repeat that it is particu- 
larly inopportune to propose this change 
when a Committee upstairs are actually 
considering the point as to the propriety 
or otherwise of keeping up this arrange- 
ment. Iam glad that my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Lanarkshire 
thinks with me on this point, and 
indeed forestalled me in proposing this 
Amendment, and I earnestly trust that 
when the Government realize what the 
feeling is on both sides of the House 
they will give way. 

*Str DONALD CURRIE (Perthshire, 
W.): It seems to me that this is 
simply a question of the control by the 
Inland Revenue of its own officers. In 
the last few days I have received, and 
have made inguiry into, communications 
as to the claims of the Assessors. No 
one will dispute their claim to credit for 
the admirable work which they have 
done. I think the question of the 
emoluments of these officers may safely 
be left in the hands of the Treasury 
and of the Secretary for Scotland. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: I desire that 
there shall be no misunderstanding with 
regard to this question. I think it will 
be admitted by the learned Lord Ad- 
vocate that from all parts of Scotland 
very strong remonstrances have come 
upon this question. Hitherto the 
arrangements have worked admirably, 
and I think there is no cause whatever 
for the intervention of the Treasury. 
I hope that in the face of the unani- 
mous view of Scotland on this matter 
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the Government will not persist in the 
change. 


Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk) : I 
should like to corroborate what has 
been said with regard to the strong 
feeling that exists as to the introduc- 
tion of this change into the Bill. The 
protests directed against it have been 
very numerous, and I hope the Lord 
Advocate will agree to expunge the 
provision. ' 


The House divided :— Ayes 152; Noes 
125.—(Div. List, No. 250.) 


Dr. CLARK: The Amendment I 
have placed on the Paper raises one of 
the questions that we were unable to 
discuss in Oommittee. We rushed 
through the Bill without having the 
opportunity of discussing some of the 
points that arise upon it. Tho object of 
my Amendment is to prevent the County 
Councils from paying pensions to all 
their servants. Under the clause as it 
stands County Councils will be able to 
grant pensions to everyone they appoint 
in any capacity whatever. I think the 
officials of County Councils should be 
taught prudence, and should learn to 
save, like other people, for a rainy day. 


Amendment proposed, Olause 81, 
page 54, line 37, to leave out from 
the word “allowance’’ to the word 
‘* circumstances.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
a to be left out stand part of the 
ill,”’ 


Mr. HUNTER: This is a very im- 
portant question, and I am surprised 
that the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate should not have a single word 
to say about his revolutionary proposal. 
I believe that at the present time there 
is no Local Authority in Scotland that 
has the power to charge pensions upon 
the rates. This is the introduction of a 
new and, as many of us think, a most 
pernicious principle. It seems to me 
that the whole system of pensions is 
wrong. It is quite true that the Bill 
makes it permissive; but we ull know 
what is the result of giving a permissive 
power of this kind—namely, that the 
officials who are constantly in communi- 
cation with the County Council will give 
the members no peace until they consent 
to grant them pensions. I hope that 
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House who understand the huge evils: Endowment Commissioners, where at the 


that grow up under any system of pen- 
sions will help us in Scotland to protect 
ourselves from the introduction of a 
principle wholly foreign to our Scotch 
traditions, and in itself wholly ob- 
jectionable. 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
subject is one very fairly open to con- 
sideration. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is quite right in saying that 
there is no organized system of pensions 
in Scotland, and that the matter is open 
to consideration. The question is not 
matured for settlement with regard to 
the Departments of the Civil Service in 
Scotland, and it seems to me that the 
better way to deal with it will be to 
reserve it for consideration along with 
the more general question. I am, there- 
fore, prepared toassent totheAmendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
the Amendment standing in my name. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 82, 
page 55, line 10, after the word “‘ office,” 
to insert the words ‘‘but without any 
additional remuneration therefor.’’ — 
(Mr. Caldweit.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
it would hardly do to provide that there 
should be no additional remuneration 
where there is a transfer of duties much 
more onerous than those originally 
imposed on the official, I think it 
would be better that the matter should 
be left to the County Council. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I should have 
thought that the Lord Advocate would 
himself have seen that this was reason- 
able. We have inserted the very same 
words with regard to other offices— 
namely, that the officials are to act 
without any additional remuneration. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
the next Amendment that stands in my 
name. This is one of those clauses that 
was passed the other night without any 
discussion whatever. I would merely 
point out that there are certain schools 


Mr. Hunter 





present moment they charge school fees 
in the elementary standards. The ob- 
ject of this clause is, that in all those 
schemes where school fees are paid. for 
the elementary standards, the money 
shall be applied -to those stan- 
dards that are above the elementary 
standards. There is, however, one 
omission, and the object of the Amend- 
ment is to provide that all such schools 
should be placed in the same position 
as the Board Schools. 


Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 22, after the word ‘‘school,” to in- 
sert the words, ‘‘or in any school 
authorized under any scheme of Pro- 
visional Order.” —( Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I cannot 
accept the Amendment, as it does not 
square with Clause 22. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Ibegto | 


move the next Amendment standing in 
my name. 

Amendment proposed in page 55, 
line 24, to leave out from the word 
‘* applied,” to the word ‘‘ enacted,” in 
line 26 inclusive.—(Zhe Lord Advocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
os to be left out stand part of the 

ill. 

Mrz. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I should like to have a word of explana- 
tion respecting this Amendment. As I 
understand the purport of it, those funds 
which are at present being applied in 
payment of school fees may in future be 
turned to any purpose which the Govern- 
ing Bodies and the Scotch Education 
Department may approve, apparently 
without any restriction whatever. This 
is giving very wide powers to the public 
bodies and to the Education Depart- 
ment, and I would suggest that some 
direction should be given in the clause 
as to the purpose for which the funds 
should be used. I would also suggest 
that some provision should be introdnoed 
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for ensuring publicity and also providing 
for some right of appeal. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I may 
say I am in substantial agreement with 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. 
Campbell) in the Amendment which 
stands in his name a little further down 
on the Paper. The object of the clause 
is simply this. We have set free certain 
funds which hitherto have been applied 
in payment of school fees. It is obviously 
desirable that no inference should be 
drawn from that, that persons who have 
received school fees are deprived of some 
of the benefits that have gone along with 
school fees in the administration of 
certain trusts. It is manifest that the 
funds which are set free ought to g° 
to other purposes which are most like 
the payment of school fees; and the 
object of the clause is to carry this out. 


Mr. HUNTER: I have only one 
remark to make, and it is that I hope 
the Government will consider whether 
they cannot apply this surplus money in 
aid of continuation schools. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 29, at end, to add the words— 

“ Provided that when funds are allocated as 
aforesaid for elementary education those funds 
shall still be applied for elementary education, 
or for technical education of an elementary 
character, so long as there remains any ele- 
mentary education for which fees are still 
exigible. If no fees are still exigible for such 
education, or if after paying any fee so exigible, 
and for books and stationery any surplus re- 
mains, the funds or the surplus so remaining 
shall be devoted to such other purposes (if any 
included in the scheme, Provisional Order, dee 
or instrument as the governing body, with the 
approval of the Sooteh Education Department, 
may direct.” —(Sir G. Campbell.) 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
to leave out ‘Christmas Day, or 
Good Friday,” in line 26, and insert 
“New Year’s Day.” Christmas Day 
and Good Friday are unknown as 
Scotch holidays, and I do not see 
why we should introduce in a Scotch 
Bill words which really have no 
meaning in Scotland. New Year’s Day, 
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which is really the t holiday in 
Scotland, is not mentioned at all. I 
do not see why we should follow the 


English Act so slavishly as to adopt 
these words. 


*Mrz. SPEAKER: Amendment pro- 
posed, Clause 90, page 57, line 26, leave 
out ‘‘ Sunday ”’— 


Mr. CALDWELL: No, no; Christ- 
mas Day, or Good Friday. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman move ‘‘ Sabbath ?”’ 


“Mr. CALDWELL: No, Sir. 


Amendment proposed, in page 57, 
line 26, to leave out the words ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Day or Good Friday,” and insert 
the words ‘‘or New Year's Day.”— 
(Hr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Str G. CAMPBELL : I hope this 
Amendment will be accepted. There is 
something to be said for Christmas Day, 
but Good Friday is an institution totally 
unknown in Scotland. 


Mr. HUNTER: I hope the Govern : 
ment will not put us to the trouble of a 
Division, for divide we must if they 
refuse the Amendment. I object to this 
system of attempting to Anglicise Scotch 
institutions. I do not object to the 
English people having Christmas Day 
and Good Friday, or whatever other 
days they wish; but the only day which 
is really kept as a holiday in Scotland 
is New Year’s Day. 


The House divided: —Ayes 180; 
Noes 110.—(Div. List, No. 251.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 58, 
line 35, after the word “ election,” to 
add the words— 


“ Or the limits within which the valuation 
roll for a county or burgh is made up as at the 
ing of this Act, or the right of ing: 
for the cost of making up such valuation roll or 
the register of Parliamentary voters for any 
county or division or burgh.”—(7he Lord 
Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 59, 
line 22, at end of Clause 97, to insert 
the words— 
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‘¢ But the inhabitants and ratepayers of such 
police burgh shall cease to be liable to be rated 
or assessed by the County Council under the 
Public Health Act.””—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, leave out 
Clause 100.—( Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Clause omitted. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 102, 
page 60, line 38, to add as a new para- 
graph— 

(Definition of population.) 

‘* Wherever in this Act reference is made to 
the population of burghs or police burghs, such 
reference shall be deemed to be made to the 
population according to the Census of 1881, 
unless it shall be established to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary for Scotland within 10 days 
after the passing of this Act that in the case of 
any burgh or police burgh it hasa larger popu- 
lation as at the passing of this Act, and in any 
such case such reference shall be taken to be to 
the larger population so established.”—( The 
Lord Advocate. 


Dr. CLARK: This amounts to a 
revolution in some of the provisions of 
the Bill, and I think the Lord Advocate 
might tell us how it is proposed to deter- 
mine the question of population if there 
is not to be a census. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
explained this, I think, about six times, 
and the proposal has met with no oppo- 
sition. We propose a much more flexible 
system than that of taking the figures 
of the last census. It is proposed that 
the Town Clerk shall produce that mo- 


derate amount of information that will 
satisfy the Secretary of State that, upon 
a reliable calculation, the figure is as 
stated. I do not imagine that Town 
Clerks will find any difficulty in doing 
this. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
whether 10 days after the passing of 
this Act is not too brief a period wherein 
the Town Clerk is to make his repre- 
sentation ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: No 
doubt at first that would seem so; but 
it is necessary to set the machinery 
going as soon as possible after the pass. 
ing of the Act; but, in order to obviate 
any difficulty, the Town Clerks and other 
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officers of the burghs interested will be 
communicated with before the Act passes, 
in order to give them time to make the 
necessary preparations. 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT: Will any assist- 
ance be given to the burghs in the way 
of suggestion as to how the Secretary 
of State may be satisfied? A census 
will be an expensive process, and it will 
be difficult for a burgh to carry it out. 
Will any regulations be laid down by 
the Scotch Department in the matter ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
irregular for me to say anything more, 
but I may just add that there will be 
no pedantic adherence to rules in the 
case, and we shall be glad to give any 
assistance by suggestion. 
roa ESSLEMONT : I am quite satis- 

ed. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed, in Clause 108, 
page 61, line 9, after “‘ recited,’’ insert 
‘‘or under the provisions of any local 
Act’’; line 12, after “ part,’’ insert the 
expression ‘‘ Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland,” shall mean the counties of 
Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney, and 
Zetland; line 18, leave out ‘‘ except 
where otherwise expressly provided ” ; 
line 21, after ‘‘ Acts,” insert ‘‘or the 
Valuation Acts,” as the case may be; 
leave out lines 22, 23 and 24, line 29, 
after ‘‘ be,” insert as a new paragraph ; 
the expression ‘‘The Valuation Acts” 
means the Act of the seventh and 
eighteenth Victoria, chapter ninety- one, 
and any Acts amending the same. . 

Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL: In Clause 1041 
beg to propose the addition of the word 
“up” after ‘fill.’ [Laughter.] The 
object of my Amendment, which appears 
to afford hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
so much amusement, is to correct an 


accidental omission. The words run 
“and may from time to time fill any 
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vacancy.” Of course it should be “ fill 
up” any vacancy. [ Laughter. ] 

Amendment proposed, Olause 104, 
after ‘ fill” insert ‘‘ up.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The 
sympathy in the House with the Amend- 
ment is so universal that I feel it would 
be in vain I should attempt to resist it. 
[ Laughter. | 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, Clanse 106, 
page 64, line 21, leave out ‘‘ meeting,” 
and insert ‘‘and second meetings.” — 
(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Dr. CLARK: I have to move the 
omission of Clause 107, and I do so be- 
cause it contains what I recognize as the 
thin end of the wedge for the introduc- 
tion of English Aldermen. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate has taken 
credit for the fact that in Scotland we 
would not hear of Aldermen in con- 
nection with this Bill, but now we have 
a proposal that there shall be a larger 


‘ number of non-elected members than 


you have in some of the English County 
Councils, and in a considerable number 
of Scotch counties there will not be 
more than 20 elected members. The 
Commissioners of Supply will provide 
four members, but the Commissioners 
of Supply are not an elected body; they 
sit by right of prey qualification, 
and the number four is, I think, out of 
all proportion. The original project 
was to add the Convener of the county, 
the Lord Lieutenant, and the Chairman 
of the County Road Trustees. To two 
of these I have no objection, but see 
how the arrangement will work out in 
Caithness. The Lord Lieutenant (the 
Duke of Buccleuch) was appointed a few 
daysago the Chairman of the CountyRoad 
Trustees ; he is also the Convener of the 
county, and so, practically of the four 
Councillors appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, there will be only one 
who will have any practical acquaintance 
with the business of the county. With 
the increased power given to Oounty 
Councils in regard to emigration, there 
might be danger in having so many 
nominated members on the Council, but 
I hope we shall be able to fight them 
upon that point should it arise. It is 
simply because I think the number of 
four is too many nominated members 
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to have on the Council I oppose Clause 
107, and move its omission. 


Amendment proposed in page 65, line 
4, to leave out Clause 107.—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed “that Clause 107 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I admit 
the importance of this question, 
but it has twice been thoroughly 
discussed in Committee, and I can- 
not say that the hon. Member has 
advanced any argument of a novel 
character that should induce me to 
enter into the controversy again. I do 
not think any useful purpose will be 
served by my doing so. Of course, 
if the hon. Member thinks that after 
the decisions at which the Committee 
has arrived it is his duty to divide the 
House, he will be within his right in 
calling a Division. 

Question put, and negatived. 


It being midnight, further proceed - 
ing stood adjourned. 


Further proceeding to be resumed 
to-morrow. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
(No. 333.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading, read. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
ask the permission of the House to make 
a short statement as to this Bill. The 
Bill has been introduced for the purpose 
of enabling the Board of Trade to 
enforce the adoption of certain precau- 
tions and certain modes of working 
which we regard as greatly in the 
interest of the Public Service, among 
them being the block system, the im- 
proved coupling system, and the sub- 
stitution, where necessary for the public 
safety, of bridges for level crossings. I 
am aware that it will be quite impossible 
to pass the Bill this Session if it is really 
opposed. I have had several communi- 
cations on the subject from hon. Mem- 
bers, and I regret to say that I have 
found very large and persistent opposi- 
tion to our proposals with regard to the 
coupling system. It will, therefore, be 
impossible for me to proceed with that 
part of the Bill this year. If the Bill is 
read a second time to-night I will 
undertake in Committee to strike out 
the coupling clauses and to fix the Com- 
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mittee for next week. 
the second reading. 
An hon. Memser : I object. 


Postponed until to-morrow. 


I beg to move 


PASSENGER ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS.] (No. 327.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 261.) 


Order for Committee read. 


*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I beg to move 
that the order for Committee be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill be referred 
to the Grand Committee on Trade. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): This is 
a very technical Bill, and raises very 
important issues, and as many Irish 
Members on both sides of the House 
take a special interest in the Bill, I hope 
it will not go to the ordinary Committee. 

An hon. Member: I object. 


Postponed until to-morrow. 


STEAM TRAWLING (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 335.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


MOTION. 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL. 


On the Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to amend 
the Acts relating to the office of Paymaster 
General, and to make better provision for the 
discharge of the duties of that office, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 348. ] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. (No. 4.) 
Considered in Committee. 
Clause 3. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out the words ‘County 
Council,” and insert the words “joint 


Str Michael Hecks Beach 
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Education Committee, as hereinafter 
mentioned.”—(Sir Williom Hart Dyke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘County Council’ stand part of the 
clause.” 


*Toe' VICE-PRESIDENT oF tug 
COUNCIL ror EDUCATION (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxz, Kent, Dartford): When 
this Bill was last in Committee we were 
discussing the question of a joint Educa- 
tion Committee. Since the last discussion 
I have had the opportunity of seriousl 
discussing the situation with my col- 
leagues, and, looking to the fact that the 
Amendments proposed by the Govern- 
ment will make a vast and comprehen- 
sive change in the whole system of 
intermediate education in Wales, Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to the 
conclusion that there is something just 
and fair in the objections which have 
been urged from both sides of the House, 
and therefore we are prepared to consent 
that the joint Education Committee shall 
consist of five members, three to be 
appointed by the County Council and 
two by the Privy Council. When we 
come to Clause 6 I propose to amend it 
in that way. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Several Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, Olause 5, page 
8, line 10, leave out from “taught,” to 
the end of line 24, and insert— 

“To a scholar attending as a day scholar a 
the school established or regulated by a scheme 
and that the times for prayer or religious wor- 
ship or for any lesson or series of lessons on a 
religious subject shall be conveniently arranged 
for the purpose of allowing the withdrawal 
of a day scholar therefrom in accordance with 
the said Section 15.”—Str W. Hart Dyke. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question.” 


*Mr, STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): I hope that when his 
Bill is re-committed the Government will 
re-consider one of these words—I mean 
the word ‘‘day” before ‘‘ scholar,” 
which one word ‘‘day’”’ I beg the 
Government to omit. The question 
of boarders is one about which the feel- 
ing is very strong in Wales. The Amend- 
ment, as it stands, would take away the 

rotection which we wish to confer on 
oe ay I hope it may be possible to 





leave out the word “day.” 
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Mz. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I think the right hon. 
Gentleman would be rightly advised if 
he acceded to this request. He is 
hardly aware of the great amount of 
feeling which this matter has excited 
in Wales. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I appreciate 
the point which has been raised, but I 
cannot accept any Amendment virtually 
tending to widen the clause, which 
already extends the Oowper-Temple 
clause to day schools. If this is merely 
a question of verbal Amendment, so as 
to give better effect to the existing pro- 
visions of the Endowed Schools Acts,I 
will consider the point. I cannot under- 
take to extend the clause. 


Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): May 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman ? 
I think it would be rather hard ifa 
Nonconformist child were a boarder at 
a school in Wales and were compelled 
to attend lessons on any religious subject 
in connection with some other religious 
denomination. It would be a very 
small change in the Bill to allow the 
child to be withdrawn from such instruc- 
tion. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I certainly hope that 


the proposed change will not be made. 
Though I do not belong to Wales I care 
for the interests of the denominational 


‘ schools, and I certainly think that the 


right hon. Gentleman bas already gone 
to the extreme limit of what he ought 
to do. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 


side): The intervention of the noble 
Lord appears to me to be singularly 
unfortunate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendments have changed the 
character of this Bill, considering the 
sharp collisions there are between Non- 
conformists and the Church in Wales. 
I think this clause should be allowed to 
extend to Board scholars as well as day 
scholars. The Welsh people do not ob- 
ject to religious teaching because there 
is no part of the Queen’s dominions 
where such teaching is more given than 
Wales, but they do object’ to any 
particular denominational teaching being 
given to children whose parents object 
to it, 
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Mrz. G. T. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.); 
The noble Lord (Viscount Cranborne) 
has thrown an apple of discord into the 
debate, although he does not appear 
to know much about the question. I 
think the suggestion made from the 
other side of the House is well worth 
the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I would suggest that 
the matter should be left open for con- 
sideration at the Report stage. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Other Amendments agreed to. 


Clause 6, 

*Sirr W. HART DYKE: I beg to 
propose the Amendment standing in my 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 6, 
page 3, line 34, leave out from “ Act,” 
to end of clause, and insert— 

“There shall be appointed in every county 
in Wales a Joint Education Committee. of the 
County Council of such county, consisting of 
three persons nominated by the County Council, 
and three persons, being persons well ac- 
quainted with the conditions of Wales and the 
wants of the B san, nominated by the Lord 
President of Her Majesty’s Privy Council.”— 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words propused 
to be left out stand part of the clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sim HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea 
District) : I desire to insert after ‘‘ wants 
of the people ’’ these words, ‘‘ preference 
being given to persons resident in the 
county, for which such Joint Committee 
is appointed.” I have communicated 
these words to my right hon. Friend, 
and I think he is prepared to accept 
them. 

Amendment proposed to proposed 
Amendment, after ‘‘ people,” to insert— 

“ Preference being — to persons resident 
in the county for which such Joint Committee is 
appointed.’’—(Sir Hussey Vivian.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be there inserted.” 

*Sin W. HART DYKE: Of course 
the Government of the day, who would 
be responsible for the working of this 
Bill, must appoint the very best persons 
either within or without the county. 
As far as these words are concerned, 
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however, I have no objection to that | keep them in touch with one another, 


insertion as indicating that where it is 
possible to find two men in the county 
to represent the county that should be 
done. 

Sm J. PULESTON (Devonport) : 
Would not the same principle apply 
to the appointment of persons by the 
County Council ? 

*3m W. HART DYKE: I would 
leave that equally open. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 17, 
page 7, line 25, leave out from 
“children,” to end of clause, and 
insert— 

: ‘« Or, where the benefits of such endowment 

are divisible between two counties or between 
the counties in Wales, or any of them, and any 
place outside of Wales, then means so much of 
the endowment as the Charity Commissioners 
may determine to be applicable for the benefit 
of the county of the joint education commit- 
tee. ” 


**(2.) Any school or endowment of a school 
to which Section 75 of ‘The Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870,’ applies, and any endowed 
school to which Section 3 of ‘The Endowed 
Schools Act, 1873,’ applies, shall, if the school 
is in the county of a Joint Education Commit- 
tee under this Act, be for the pnrposes of the 
Endowed Schools Acts and this Act an educa- 
tional endowment and endowed school within 
the county of such Committee.”—(Sir W. Hart 
Dyke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sirm W. HART DYKE: Perhaps I 
may be permitted to say a word with 
regard to the commencement of the 
operation of this Act. I find the County 
Council do not meet until November 
next, and they would then take action 
with regard to this matter. I would 
suggest, therefore, that the Act com- 
mence in November. 

Sm H. VIVIAN: Our meeting is on 
October 17th. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE: No doubt 
hon. Members will consult with regard 
to that. 

*Mr. 8. RENDELL: I propose to 
move a new Clause, to the effect that 
the Charity Commission should report 
annually to both Houses of Parliament 
the proceedings under this Bill during 
the preceding year. I believe such a 
course would be of very great advan- 
tage to the working of this Bill. It 
would stimulate the Joint Committees, 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 





and conduce to the harmonious and con- 
sistent as well as energetic operation of 
the Act throughout the entire Kingdom. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I have 
drafted a Clause— 

“ That the Charity Commissioners shall in- 
clude in the ye of their proceedings under 
the Endowed Schools Act a Report of their 
proceedings under this Act.’’ 

Mr. 8. KENDEL: We do not at all 
wish that the proceedings under this 
Act shall be included in the general 
Report of the Charity Commissioners, 
What we desire is a special and sepa- 
rate Report, and I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept my new clause. 

*Sin W. HART DYKE: Very well. 

Mr. 8. RENDELL: I move, then, 
the following new clause :—‘‘The 
Charity Commissioners shall in every 
year cause to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament a Report of the 
proceedings under this Act during the 
preceding year.” 

Question, ‘‘ That this clause be read 
a second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That this clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be 
considered upon Friday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 349.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to the National 


Portrait Gallery Bill, with an Amend- 


ment. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY BILL, 
(No. 279.) 
Lords’ Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. (No. 91.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 339.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for this day. 


It bane One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 24th July, 1889. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
a, a 
SCOTLAND AND GOOD FRIDAY. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): f 
beg to give notice that unless the Go- 
vernment very seriously re-consider their 
position in regard to violently imposin 
on Scotland the English Episcopal an 
Papistical institution of Good Friday, in 
utter disregard of th: spirit and intent 
of the Act of Union, I will on an early 
day move—I will not say the repeal of 
the Union—but for such a re-arrange- 
ment of the relations between England 
and Scotland as shall make such an 
outrage impossible in the future. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 334.) 


Order for further consideration of Bill, 
as amended, read. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I have an 
Amendment to move in Clause 118, with 
the view of making it quite clear that 
no claim for compensation shall be 
raised under that clause, and that only 
existing officers who are entitled under 
their engagement to compensation shall 
get it. I wish to remove all doubt on 
that matter, and I accordingly propose 
the insertion after the word “ officer,” 
of the words ‘‘ who is otherwise entitled 
to compensation.” If the Lord Advo- 
cate objects to the words of the Amend- 
ment, perhaps he will accept the words 
he has himself in Clause 117— 
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namely, such compensation ‘as he 
would be entitled to under his former 
engagement.” I cannot say that upon 
these matters I am altogether prepared 
to accept the dictum of the Lord Advo- 
cate. My experience of previous Lord 
Advocates would scarcely justify me in 
doing so. I remember a case in which 
the Lord Advocate took a different view 
from that of the Scotch Members 
geuerally; but the Court of Quarter 
Session supported our view. All I 
want isto make assurance doubly sure 
that compensation will not be given to 
those whom it is not intended to com- 
pensate. 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, 
line 30, after the word “officer,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ who is otherwise en- 
titled to compensation.” —(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: I hope the 
Government will accept this very rea- 
sonable Amendment, which makes the 
same provision in regard to compensa- 
tion as that contained in the English 
Act, and which has already been in- 
serted by the Government in a previous 
clause. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rosgrrson, Bute): I should like 
to make it clear what the object of 
the clause is. By Clause 117 we have 
dealt with the case of the abolition of 
any existing office, and provided that 
the holder of it shall be entitled to 
similar compensation under this Act to 
that to which he would have been entitled 
under his former engagement. But 
there is another class of cases dealt 
with under Clause 118. The change 
which the Bill effects is, undoubtedly, a 
large one, and no doubt there will be a 
certain amount of re-adjustment of work 
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under it, attended probably with a cer- 
tain economy. I think it is, therefore, 
fair that the County Council shall have 
the right to determine whether com- 
pensation to a larger or smaller extent 
shall be given to persons who are de 
facto disturbed in their offices by modi- 
fications or changes in those offices. 
There is not, I believe, the smallest 
danger of exaggerated claims to com- 
pensation being conceded under the 
clause. The people whoare made the arbi- 
ters are the authors of the changes— 
namely, the County Council. 

Dr. CLARK: With no right of 
appeal. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Does 
the hon. Gentleman think there 
would be any advantage in giving a 
right of appeal to the Treasury? The 
conditions laid down under which the 
County Council will be entitled to give 
compensation are exceedingly stringent ; 
and, under all the circumstances, I think 
it is right that the Oounty Council 
should have the power which this clause 
gives them. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): The previous clause provides 
that in the case of an abolition of office 
no compensation shall be given unless 
the holder of the ‘office is entitled, under 
his original engagement, to compensa- 
tion. This clause, however, does not 
deal with offices which are abolished, 
but simply with offices which are dis- 
turbed. The curious part of the matter 
is that having provided that a man 
whose office is totally abolished shall 
not be entitled to compensation, we are 
now asked to provide that a man who 
has only sustained a partial loss of office 
shall be compensated. 


The House divided :—Ayes 63 ; Noes 
85.—(Div. List, No. 252.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I have 
now to move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted in respect of a new clause 
(County Council to have power to take 
land) and an Amendment to Clause 16. 
The Amendment to Clause 16, which 
refers to roads and bridges, is purely 
formal. The new clause which goed 
placed on the Paper has reference to 
the provision of allotments of land for 
the labouring classes, and is founded on 
the English Act. It is obviously a sub- 
ject which has a certain amount of 
detail connected with it, and if- the 
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House is prepared to accept the pro- 
posal very much as it stands, I am pre- 
pared to proceed with it; but Amend- 
ments have been placed on the Paper, 
and I am afraid that at this period it 
would be impossible to discuss in detail 
all the various points which may be 
raised. Therefore, unless hon. Members 
are willing substantially to accede tothe 
clause, it will be hopeless to proceed with 
the matter at the present stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
an Amendment to Clause 16 and in respect of a 
new Clause (County Council to have power to 
take land.”)—( The Lord Advocate.) 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): I am very glad the Govern- 
ment are willing to extend to Scotland 
some provision in thenature of allotments, 
because I think it would do a great deal 
to improve the position of the poorer 
peasantry of that country. But [ am 
sorry to say that the experience in 
England since the passing of the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887 is not very encourag- 
ing. The Act in England has not been 
a benefit, for it has failed to work, and 
has caused grievous disappointment 
among the poorer classes in the agricul- 
tural districts. There have only been two 
instances in which the Local Authorities 
have asked the Local Government Board 
to put the compulsory powers of the Act 
in motion. Sanitary Authorities all 
over England have seen that the 
clauses of the Act are so cumbrous and 
work so expensively that it is impos- 
sible to purchase land compulsorily at 
such a price as to make it worth while 
for the agricultural labourer to take the 
land and tillit. The compulsory clauses 
have failed, and the other method— 
that of purchasing the land by agree- 
ment—has not been any more successful. 
It may surprise the House to learn that 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England there have been only five cases 
in which loans of money for the pur- 
chase of land by agreement have occurred. 
The result of these five cases is that 
£8,100 have been advanced with the 
magnificent result of purchasing some 
89 acres of land. That is at the rate of 
over £90 an acre, and it is impos- 
sible to buy land at that rate and 
let the agricultural labourer have it at 
a price likely to give him a fair profit. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to mention 
an instance which occurred at Croydon. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not think the hon. Member is entitled, 
upon this Motion, to go into details, as 
he is now doing, in regard to the work- 
ing of the Allotments Act in England. 

*Sm WALTER FOSTER: I bow to 
‘the ruling of the Chair, and I will limit 
myself to warning the Scottish Members 

that the working of these clauses will not 
be satisfactory. I have shown that in 
other cases these clauses have not worked 
well. The argument that they would be 
likely to induce landowners to offer land 
for the purpose of allotment is not a 
justifiable one. If there is a disposition 
on the part of landlords to offer their 
land, it is not so much due to the Act as 
to the fact that the demand for allot- 
ments on the part of the labouring poor 
is steadily growing, and landowners 
with charitable instincts are endeavour- 
ing all over the country to meet tat 
demand. I do not want the same con- 
dition of things to exist in Scotland as 
exists in England. The Scottish pea- 
santry are probably the finest peasantry 
in the United Kingdom, and I should 
be glad to see their independence main- 
tained, and that they should be able, if 
possible, to live in greater independence 
and comfort. But I do not want to see 
introduced into Scotland a system of 
rural and political terrorism such as 
exists in some parts of England. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am gorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Gentleman, but I must 
point out that the House was not dis- 
cussing the clause, but only whether the 
Bill shall be re-committed. The time for 
the discussion of clauses is in Committee. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: I had hoped that 
the Allotment Clauses would have been 
drawn in stronger terms, and that there 
would have been some means provided 
by which the compulsory purchase of 
land could be effected, and that there 
would have been more stringent powers 
given to the County Councils. If the 
clauses be made to read compulsorily 
instead of permissively it would have a 
better and more far reaching effect. 
I am anxious that the peasantry should 
have anopportunity of owning and tilling 
land, not as a favour conferred by the 
landlord, but as a right. I would warn 
the Scottish Members that if the clause 
is not amended it will not meet the legi- 
timate wishes of the Scottish peasantry. 

*Mr. OAMPBELL-BANN ERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs):gI understand that 
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the question now before the House at 
this moment is not as my hon. Friend 
seems to think the second reading of 
this clause, but the re-committal of the 
Bill for the purpose of considering the 
clause. I gather from the remarks of 
the Lord Advocate that the Government 
are in some doubt whether it is desir- 
able to proceed with the clause. The 
clause as it stands is certainly not satis- 
factory to the great number of Scotch 
Members, and it will be necessary if 
they decide to proceed with it to extend 
it, especially in the direction of giving 
facilities for acquiring ground for houses 
for fishermen, crofters, and others. My 
belief is that the mere question of allot- 
ments, as known in England, does not 
excite much interest in Scotland, and 
that the principal point of interest 
in Scotland in connection with this 
question is the power to get a larger 
portion of ground for other purposes. 
Scotch Members are willing to accep- 
the clause as a step in the right direct 
tion, but a strenuous effort will be made 
by them to extend it. Ifthe Govern- 
ment do not see their way to grant this 
extension it is for them to say whether 
they think it desirable to go on with the 
clause, or whether they will prefer to 
proceed by a Bill in another Session, 
so as to deal with the whole ques- 
tion in a larger and wider way, 
I think we may see, from what has been 
said by my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down, that some of our English Ool- 
leagues will have something to say on the 
matter from the point of view of English 
experience. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): From the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down and the hon. Member for the 
Ilkeston Division (Sir W. Foster) it is 
rer obvious that Gentlemen opposite 

esire something of a wider scope than 
the clause which has been placed upon 
the Paper to meet their views. The 
Government, therefore, have to consider 
what their course ought to be under the 
circumstances. It is impossible at this 
period of the Session and in the interests 
of the Bill itself, which we consider of 
great importance, to enter into a discus- 
sion of the whole relations of the popu- 
lation of Scotland to the land of Scotland, 
because those are the questions which 
hon. Gentlemen by their Amendments 
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and the hon. Member for the Ilkeston 
Division wislt to raise. The Government 
have endeavoured to meet the views of 
hon. Gentlemen as far as they could. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) admits that the clause has 
some value. If questions of a large 
character are raised on the clause it will 
be impossible to dispose of it in the time 
at the disposal of the Government for 
the Bill. We are anxious that the 
power of granting allotments should be 
extended to Scotland, and that many 

ial considerations with respect to 
Scotland should be taken into account 
with a due regard to the interests of the 
inhabitants, and also with a due regard 
to the rights of property. Although it 
is unfashionable now to speak of the 
pi cm of property, yet I think that every 
subject of the Queen has rights of 
property to which due regard ought to 

e paid. In these circumstances, there 
is but one course open to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that is to remove the 
bone of contention. I will therefore ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion for the 
re-committal of the Bill as far as relates 
to the clause dealing with allotments. 
It is with very great regret that I take 
this course. The Government will con- 
sider the matter during the Recess, and 
endeavour to submit a measure which 
will meet, as far as possible, the views 
of hon. Gentlemen. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman move the Motion in an 
amended form ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I ask for leave, 
in the first place, to withdraw the Motion 
which has been put from the Chair. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): As there is some difference 
of opinion on this subject, I should like 
to say a word or two before we go to a 
Division. There was a good deal in the 

eech of the right hon. Gentleman the 

irst Lord of the Treasury which, in its 
essence, was very satisfactory. If we go 
now into these clauses, it will be an 
opportunity for hon. Gentlemen to 
put forward their views on the rela- 
tions between the people of Scotland 
and the land of Scotland. It will bean 
opportunity for that, but I do not think 
it will be an opportunity for anything 
else, because it is certain that we shall 
be able in the course of this Debate to 
get the clauses the Government have 
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put on the Paper, and to get nothing 
else. What, po the pb book a 
we gain by adopting the course re- 
commended by the Government? Why, 
we put on the Government an ya 
tion, which I am sure they will 

the first to recognise, to bring for- 
ward next Session a Bill suited to 
the needs and requirements of Scot- 
land, and in saying that I beg to state: 
that I do not for a moment contend 
that the Government are bound to any 
particular measure as coming under 
that category. But what I conceive the 
Government are bound to do is to lay 
on the Table a Bill which they consider- 
specially suited for Scotland accordin 
to their views of the case. Now, 
consider that an extremely valuable 
promise, if I may use so strong a word,. 
because this is not a mere general pro- 
mise of Scotch legislation, such as we 
have had for a good many years past.. 
Promises of Scotch legislation on a- 
similar subject meant nothing so long 
as we had the Universities Bill and the- 
Local Government Bill hanging over 
us. But now the field is clear, and it is. 
for us this Session, as far as we can, to 
see what measures we want in Scotland, 
and I venture to say there is hardly any 
measure in which the Scotch would take 
a greater interest, and which would be- 
of greater service to them, than a mea- 
sure relating to land. We have already 
placed before the House our views on: 
the subject. Scotch Members, much 
more familiar with Scotland than 
myself, have done it at consider- 
able length, and with great success, 
interesting the House very much. The 
Government know what is wanted by 
Scotch Members in these particulars, 
and I earnestly trust that the result of 
the short discussion we have had to-day 
will be, that we may have a Bill from. 
the Government such as we all desire to: 
see. Under these circumstances, I, for: 
one, shall vote with the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he proposes to with- 
draw this Motion. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: One thing is. 
very clear, that the Government are 
only too glad to get rid of the clause.. 
They rashly gave @ promise to put in 
these clauses, and they are willing to- 
give in at the first breath of opposi-- 
tion which comes from an English 
Member. I have sat with my hon. 
Friend on the Small Holdings Com- 
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-mittee, and have paid attention to the draw the Amendments that differ from 
working of the allotments Bill in| the English Bill in order that we may 
, and I do not agree with my} pass a clause corresponding to the 
‘hon. Friend that the measure has been | English clause. Though we have not 
‘a total failure. There has, I think, been! in and allotments under the name 
overwhelming evidence before the Allot- | of allotments we have in many villages 
‘ments Committee, that in some cases; what is called ‘‘ acred land.” 
direetly, but generally speaking indi-| *Mz. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
rectly, it has been of great use. It has; Sir G. CAMPBELL: Then I would 
prevented collisions between landlords| only express my willingness to with- 
and Local Authorities on the subject of| draw the Amendments standing in my 
‘the increase of allotments. I have| mame which are not taken from the 
great respect for my hon. Friend, but I| English Bill. - 
cannot help thinking that his feelings PRESIDENT or raze LOCAL 
are influenced by the circumstance that; GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronre, 
the measure comes from what we con-| Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I do 
‘sider a tainted source. I must dissent| not propose to go into the question 
from him in so entirely depreciating that | of the English Bill, but I entirely agree 
Bill. For my part, I also regret what| with the hon. Gentleman who has just 
‘has been said by right hon. Gentlemen | sat down as to the effect which the Eng- 
-on the Front Bench, especially what has | lish Act has had. It has been eminently 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman | valuable at all points. My chief pur- 
‘the Member for Glasgow. I accepted the | pose in rising, however, was to say that 
view of thehon. Member for Stirling, that | there should be no misunderstand- 
‘we should rather have this Allotment' ing as to what the pledge of my right 
Bill than no Bill at all. I admit that it; hon. Friend was. The Government 
is not a complete Bill, and that it does | recognise, looking at the opinion ex- 
not do all that we could desire it to do, | pressed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
but I think that half a loaf is better | Member for Stirling, and at the indica- 
than no bread, and as to the consolation | tions which followed from Scotch Mem- 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First | bers, that it is perfectly clear that there 
Lord of the Treasury gave us—and | is something more in the minds of Scotch 
which the right hon. Gentleman the | Members in connection with this matter 
Member for Glasgow accepted so readily | than the provisions which refer to Eng- 
—that we were to have, next Session, a land. Looked at from a Scotch point 
Bill dealing with the question, I am/of view, it is simply an allotment 
lad to hear it; but, at the same time, | measure. That being so, it is evident 
think that a bird in the hand is worth | there is no chance of giving satisfac- 
two in the bush. We know what is| tion to Scotch Members by trying to 
likely to happen in regard to Scotch| push forward and to pass the clause 
Bills. When we ask for a measure, | which has been put on the Paper. The 
say next year, we shall be told that we | Government feel, therefore, that it would 
have had a Scotch Session. And we! be very much better for them to consider 
have had a Scotch Session, having been | the whole subject in connection particu- 
allowed to go into Scotch business at | larly with Scotland, and to endeavour 
the end of July when all other business | to frame some measure on lines which 
has been cleared away. The Member! would be satisfactory to Scotch opinion 
for Stirling alluded to the great ques-; generally. We shall, of course, keep 
‘tions to be raised in the Bill. For my | our promise, and if we can see our way 
part, I do not know that great questions! to introduce such a measure next Ses- 
‘are to be ‘raised. My Amendments are/ sion we shall be extremely glad to do 
all that are on the Paper, I think, or | so. We recognize, and recognize fully, 
nearly so; and these Amendments, with that it will be in the interest not ouly of 
one exception, come under the descrip- | Scotland but of ourselves if we can bring 
tion of the Lord Advocate as forming an forward a measure which will be fairly 
pe say of the English Bill. ‘satisfactory to Scotch Members. We 
*Mz. SPEAKER: The question before | hope we may be able to introduce that 
the House is that the Motion be with- measure, and carry it next Session ; but 
wn. |I trust the right hon. Gentleman the 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: I only desire Member for Glasgow will not seek to 
to say that I should be willing to with- carry the pledge further than that. The 
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Government cannot, of course, at this 
stage pledge themselves as to what 
measures will be introduced next Ses- 
sion; but they will consider the whole 
question and see what can be done. 

*Si G. TREVELYAN: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech is as clear and 
precise as a Minute, and no one can wish 
to go outside it. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
As representing a Scottish county con- 
stituency, perhaps I may be allowed 
- to say a word on the Motion to 
withdraw the clause. I desire to 
express in a single word my en- 
tire agreement with what was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stirling, that the circumstances of Scot- 
land and of Scottish counties in regard 
to fishermen’s dwellings and other sub- 
jects connected with the land are—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry again to 
have to interrupt an hon. Member. But 
I must point out that the Motion is not 
to withdraw the clause, but to withdraw 
the Motion for going into Committee in 
respect of the clause. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: On that question 
I must say that I agree with what has 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Stirling, and do not concur in the views 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kirkcaldy. I hope that, 
considering the promise the Government 
have given to bestow fair consideration 
on this question, and considering that 
all responsibility will be on the Govern- 
ment, we shall take no exception to the 
course they propose. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): As there isan Amend- 
ment down in my name—the first on the 
list—I rise to say that I should be 
happy to withdraw it if it is in the way 
of the passing of the clause. I say 
frankly that I was prepared to move a 
considerable number of Amendments, 
but rather than imperil the passing of 
this clause I would refrain. Last year 
when the Local Government Bill was 
before the House the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board told us that we should this 
year have a District Councils Bill. Un- 
fortunately, however, a Minister pro- 
poses and the Government as a whole 
disposes of all these questions. Though 
I do not wish to challenge the intentions 
of the individual Ministers who have 
promised us an Allotments Act next 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Session, I very much question whether 


next Session we shall not find ourselves. 
in the same position with regard to that 
Act that we End ourselves in with regard 
tothe District Councils Act. I hope the 
Government will carry out this clause. 

Dr. CLARK: I must say I regret 
the course taken by the two Front. 
Benches. It was two years ago that. 
the Allotments Bill was brought in, 
and at that time I moved an Amendment 
to the effect that the Measure should. 
apply to Scotland. That Amendment 
was accepted originally, but afterwards. 
struck out at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning, on the understanding that we 
were to get a Bill for Scotland. Well, 
we have not had that Scotch Bill yet, 
and I have no doubt the Government 
will be able to find plenty of excuses for 
not bringing in a Bill next Session. I. 
am prepared to take the matter step by 
step. I donot expect much from the 
present Government; I expect more 
from the Government that will 
succeed them; but I am prepared to 
accept whatever the Government. can 
give us. Next yearif they can brin 
in a Bill to give us allotments ands 
holdings I shall be surprised; but I 
shall be glad to be surprised. 

*Mr, SPEAKER: If the Motion to 
withdraw the clause is objected to, I 
shall have to put the question in a 
different form, otherwise, if the Go- 
vernment were to gain their point on a 
Division the House would be in ex- 
actly the same position it isin now. Is 
it your pleasure that the Amendment be 
withdrawn? [ Cries of ‘‘ No.” | 


Amendment proposed, to leave out. 
the words ‘‘and in respect of a new 
Clause (County Council to have power to 
take land.)—(Mr. Solicitor-General for 
Scotland.) 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 61 ; Noes- 
152.—(Div. List, No. 253.) 


Main Question, as amended, proposed.. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I have an Amend- 
ment down to re-commit the Bill also in. 
respect of Clause 19, for the purpose of 
amending the clause in such a way as to 
place Scotland in the same position, 
pecuniarily,as England is in with regard 
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to lieenses—that is to say, that the 
amount of licenses shall be given for 
the current year to Scotland as is the 
case in England. We are only gettin 
£265,500.in respect of these grants, an 
if we were placed in the same position 
as England we should get £57,000 more. 
If the Government do not see their 
way to accept my proposal, I would 
leave it to them to equalise the pay- 
ment to Scotland in some other way. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
that this is a matter for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the hon. Mem- 
ber is not in order in moving the 
Amendment. 

Mrz. CALDWELL: I am aware of 
that, Sir; but I desire to draw the at- 
tention of the Government to the 
matter, and—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order !— 
there is no Question before the House. 

*Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland): 
There is a proposal on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Macdonald Cameron) — namely, 
as an Amendment to the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Motion, at end to add ‘‘and also 
in respect of a new Clause (Payment of 
travelling expenses to County Coun- 
cillors within those counties to which 
‘The Orofter (Scotland) Act, 1886,’ 
applies.”) 1 desire to move the 
first part of this Amendment down to 
“Councillors.” This matter has been 
left open to this final stage owing to 
some misunderstanding with the Lord 
Advocate. I think it was understood 
that he was to consider the matter be- 
fore the Report stage. The cost of my 
proposal would not be much—probably, 
not more than £500 per annum—and 
yet it would conduce greatly to ¢he 
efficiency of the County Council. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “and 
alsoin respect of a new Clause (Pay- 
ment of travelling expenses to County 
-Oouncillors.””)—( Mr. Lyell.) 

Question proposed ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 


(Wick): I beg to move,asan Amendment 
the addition which stands in my name 
on the Paper, whereby the Bill will be 
further committed in respect to a new 
clause, providing for the payment of 
travelling expenses of County Council- 
lors within those counties to which the 
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Crofters’ Act applies. I know from 
what the Lord Advocate has stated that 
the Government are not inclined to 
agree to this proposal; but, as I have 
pointed out on a previous occasion, 
there are special conditions in the 
Highlands of Scotland which make it 
almost absolutely necessary that some- 
thing of the kind should be introduced 
into this Bill. We know that there are 
men in different parts of the Highlands 
who, when elected as VUouncillors, 
would have to travel very long dis- 
tances to and from the Council meetings, 
and it is only fair that in theit case the 
Government should accept some pro- 
position of this kind. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, at the end thereof to add 
the words— 

“ Within those counties to which the 
Crofters (Scotland) Act, 1886, applies).’’— (Mr. 
Macdonald Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there added in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
proposals of the two hon. Gentlemen 
who have just spoken illustrate the 
difficulty and complexity of the matter 
with which we have todeal. The hon. 
Member for Orkney and Shetland (Mr. 
Lyell) proposes one thing and the hon. 

ember for Wick (Mr. Macdonald 
Cameron) proposes another; and the 
latter hon. Gentleman told the 
he knew from me 
the Government would not assent 
to his Amendment. What I said 
when the Bill was in Committee was 
that I thought it might be possible to 
make some provision in certain cases by 
which the travelling expenses of those 
who will be called on to go very long 
distances might be met. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wick has 
referred to a privateconversation which 
eet between us oa this meee. 

hat I said to him was that I had an 
idea that the matter was one requiring 
consideration, and that I must consult 
my Colleagues on the subject; but the 
hon. Gentleman had better put down 
an Amendment on the Paper. How- 
ever, the subject being, as I have said, 
a very complex one, the view which I 
> hangs with regard to it in Committee 

id not meet with general acceptance, 

hon. Members finding themselves un- 
able to distinguish between the needs 
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of different counties in regard to this 
matter. Although I should have been 
very glad if some method could have 
been devised for meeting the difficulty, 
yet, under all the circumstances, I feel 
it my duty to oppose the Amendment 
which has been proposed. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: I very much 
prefer the Amendment in the form in 
which the hon. Member for Orkney and 
Shetland has moved it. I admit that, 
with regard to those who will have to 
travel the long distances that have been 
spoken of, the matter is one of import- 
ance, and I should be glad if the Lord 
Advocate could see his way to make 
special arrangements by which such 
cases could be met. If this isnot done, 
some of those who will be called on to 
attend meetings of the County Councils 
will have to travel very long distances 
indeed, the expense of which will be 
exceedingly heavy. 

Mz. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherlandshire): I had hoped that, 
after what the Lord Advocate had said 
to my hon. Friend, he would have 
approached this question in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from tbat which he has just 
displayed. The grounds on which we 
urge this proposal in regard to the High- 
land counties, are the sparsity of the 
population, and the long distances which 
in many instances the Councillors would 
have to travel. The Lord Advocate has 
expressed a hope that some method of 
meeting the difficulty might be devised ; 
it appears to me that the difficulty would 
soon be disposed of if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would only apply his 
mind to it. All that is needed is, that 
the Government should do something in 
the matter. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is evident that the Government do 


not see their way to assent to this pro-. 


posal at all, and, therefore, it seems 
unnecessary that we should prolong the 
controversy whether the provision ought 
to be confined to certain counties, or to 
extend to the whole country. I would, 
therefore, suggest to my Friends on 
this side of the House that we should 
emphasise our demand by now going to 
a Division on the general question, 
whether the expenses should be paid or 
not. 

*Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I hope the Government will 
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has already been shown, by myself and 
others, that in certain cases it will re- 
uire five days for County Councillors 

m Stornoway and Lews to attend 
the Council meetings, and it was ad- 
mitted last night that the crofters would 
necessarily appoint representatives of 
their own class. I would put it to the 
House, how would it be possible for men 
in their position to bear the expense and 
loss of time that would thus be imposed 
on them? The circumstances are entirely 
exceptional, and the Government ought 
to deal with them as such. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
think that those whoimagined theGovern- 
ment would give way on this point only 
displayed the remarkable innocence of 
their character. I trust, however, that 
the crofters will now take note of the 
manner in which they are being treated 
by the Government, and that when at- 
tempts are being made to bribe them 
from the cause of Home Rule they will 
see who are their true friends. 

The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
165.—(Div. List, No. 254.) 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words ‘and 
also in respect of a new Clause (Payment 
of travelling expenses to County Coun- 
cillors)’ be added to the Main Question, 
as amended,” 

The House divided:—Ayes 104; 
Noes 147.—(Div. List, No. 255.) 

Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 

Dr. CLARK: I now beg to move to 
add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“and ‘also in respect of a new clause 
(County Council to maintain piers and 
harbours).” I hope the Lerd Advocate 
will agree to this, as it is a matter of 
special importance to the northern coun- 
ties, The present system is so expen- 
sive that it often costs as much to get 
the powers as it is proposed to spend on 
small harbours which are necessary. 
Take the case of Thurso, in my own con- 
stituency. A small harbour is required, 
and the Bill was passed through the 
House this year, the proceedings having 
cost something like £600. Now, under 
the 15th clause, the Secretary for Scot- 
land has powers to grant Provisional 
Orders, and I think it is much to be 
desired that by some such means the 
people of Scotland should have a reason- 
ably cheap method of getting powers to 





find some way out of the difficulty. It 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 


construct public works, 
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Amendment proposed at the end of the 
Question to add the words, ‘‘ and also in 
respect of a new Olause (County Council 
to maintain piers and harbours.)”—(Dr. 
Clark.) 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: According to this 
Bill you have empowered the County 
Council to advance money for the pur- 

ses of emigration and colonization. 
Now you are asked to give it power to 
have regard to the erection of piers and 
harbours, for the purpose of developing 
the resources of the country. Surely 
there can be no objection to such a pro- 
posal. Frequently, when the Govern- 
ment are asked to make grants of money 
ae and harbour works, they ask— 
“What is the locality going to do?” 
Now, we desire that the Local Authority 
shall have power to grant local aid; 
and, if that is conceded, there will be 
less necessity to apply for an Imperial 

ant. Surely, it is hard to ask a 
ocality to do something in the way of 
advancing public works in its district, 
and yet refuse to confer on it the only 
way of doing it. It must be remem- 
bered that the people in these districts 
are individually too poor to do it. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Member for Caithness has stated 
without exaggeration the importance of 
this subject to certain districts in Scot- 
land. The expense that is now incurred 
in obtaining Provisional Orders will, I 
hope, be in part avoided by the measure 
with regard to private Bill legislation, 
which it is the désire of the Govern- 
ment tu pass next Session. I trust the 
hon. Member will be satisfied with 
having that desire put on record, the 
more so as it woust be impossible to 
accomplish the object the hon. Member 
has in view without a much more 
elaborate definition of rights and con- 
ditions than can be inserted in the clause 
contemplated. 

Mr. DUFF (Banff): I sympathize to 
& great extent with the object of the 
hon. Member for Caithness, but I also 
think there is great force in the remarks 
which have fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate as to the 
manner in which this Motion is 
framed. In addition to that, compli- 
cated questions of rating may arise. If 
the County Council proceeded to rate 
the whole county for the benefit of a 
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work in a particular district, localities 
which did not benefit directly by the 
undertaking would naturally object to 
that seed rate. It would indeed be 
necessary in the case of a new harbour 
to create a special harbour supply dis- 
trict. Although the object of 
posed clause is a good one, I think it is 
a matter which the Government will 
have to deal with separately. What is 
required is power to create pier and 
harbour districts for purposes of rating, 
and under the circumstances I h 
the hon. Member will rest satisfied with 
having brought the matter before the 
House and not press the Amendment, 
for I do not see that anything practical 
is to be gained by doing that. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill re-committed, in respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 16. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Amendment proposed, Clause 16, 
page 8, line 31, after the word ‘‘ Com- 
mittee ” to insert the words— 


“ And so much of Section 24 and 58 as pro- 
vides that proprietors only shall vote in — 
to the construction of new roads and bri 
and os liable for er ees or alien 38 os 
repealed in regard to s and bri 0 
asks, built, or rebuilt after the appointed day ; 
and the cost of such construction shall be pro- 
vided for in the same manner as the of 
maintenance of existing roads and bridges ; (d) 
The assessment for road debt under ‘ The Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878,’ or under 
any Local Act of Parliament shall, until the 
| debt is wholly repaid, be payable by owners 
only, subject to the provisions of the said Acts : 
Provided that nothing contained in this Act 
shall derogate from the provisions of Section 40 
of ‘The Koads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
| 1878,’ in regard to the liability for road debts 
| in detached parts of counties, and if ry 8 ques- 
tion shall arise as to the application of the last 
mentioned provisions, it may be di od of 
summarily by the Sheriff of the County within 
which the lands and _ heri are locally 
situated, and his decision shall be final.” —(The 
Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: In pro- 
posing this Amendment I think it is 
only due to the House I should explain 
it is necessary to avoid giving to owners 
a right to determine upon the construc- 
tion of new roads and bridges, which 





‘would be inconsistent with the general 


scheme of the Bill and to prevent the 
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acreation of an exceptional privilege 
with regard to that class of expenditure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported as amended, and con- 
sidered as amended (Queen’s consent 
signified). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a third time.” 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: IJ think the 
House will admit that this Bill has been 
most fully and carefully considered on 
both sides of the House. There has 
been a large amount of time given to it, 
but not, I think, an unreasonable 
amount, having regard to the great im- 
portonee of its subject ; and, therefore, 

trust that I shall not be thought to be 
asking for anything that is unfair, look- 
ing at the period of the Session and the 
very important business to be disposed 
of, if I request the House to allow the 

Bill now to be read a third time. I do 
not think that the House either would 
desire to effect, or could effect, any con- 
siderable alteration of the Bill on the 
Third Reading stage. On the contrary, 
there has been every indication on both 
sides of the House that, although there 
may beconsiderable difference of opinion 
as to its provisions, some thinking that 
it does not go quite far enough and 
some desiring to make it a larger mea- 
sure, still, taking it as it is, there isa 
universal desire it should pass; and 
under those circumstances I hope I am 
not asking too much in moving that the 
Bill be now read a third time. 

‘*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
I hope the House will agree to the 
Motion without difficulty. I trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
arrange for having the Bill printed im- 
mediately as it stands, in a that our 
constituents in Scotland may know what 
are its provisions. Before passing from 
the subject I wish to congratulate the 
Lord Advocate personally on the success 
which has attended his labours; and I 
do not hesitate to say that the passing 
of the measure in the form in which it 
now stands is largely due to the great 
care, courtesy, and ability which the 

-Lord Advocate has displayed. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I am 
very willing that the Bill should now be 
read a third time as we have done our 


best to amend it, and could not hope to |. 


amend it further now. I only wish to 
say a word as to a question to which I 
attach great importance, both practical 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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and sentimental,and which has not been 
discussed—namely, as to the imposition 
of English holidays upon Seotland 
under Clause 90. I am not a Scotch 
Nationalist—I do not want to legislate 
for Scotland as a separate nation; but 
that country is an ancient kingdom, and 
at least a large Province of the Empire ; 
we have our own law and institutions, 
and I think it could never be intended 
that our institutions should be Angli- 
cized in a forcible manner by surprise. 
New Year’s Day is by far the most 
important holiday in Scotland; and it 
is notorious that Good Friday is a day 
entirely unknown in shops or places of 
business in the country. There is a 
ood deal of feeling on this subject, 
or this provision shows a disposition to 
wipe out Scotland as a separate part of 
this kingdom. I therefore hope that 
the question will be re-considered, and 
that what has been done by inadver- 
tence in this House will be set right 
when the Bill goes to the other House. 
Dr. CLARK: I will not oppose the 
Third Reading of the Bill. 1 think it 
has been fairly well amended, and that 
the Government have conceded a good 
deal to the opinions of Scotch Members 
on the Opposition Benches. At the 
same time, I regard the financial 
arrangements of the measure as unfair 
and unjust to Scotland, which the 
Treasury appear to consider a 
country to be exploited, and not to be 
iven a farthing if they can help it. 
his year Scotland was to be robbed of 
£57,000 which rightly belongs to her. 
I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should remember that Scotland pays 
more than her fair share of taxation, 
and as we are to lose £57,000 this 
year I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will afford some aid to more or less 
philanthropic schemes which are being 
promoted in the poorer districts. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 307.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to the 
Bill [17th July] on consideration as 
amended. 

And which Amendment was, in page 
9, line 12, after the word ‘‘ Esquire,” 
to insert the words “ Sir William 





Thomson.” —( dr. J. P. B, Robertson.) . 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘Sir illiam Thomson’ be there 


Debate resumed. 
Mra. HUNTER: There are several 


reasons why the name of Sir 
William Thomson should not be 
inserted in this Oommission. In 


the first place, the excessive represen- 
tation of Glasgow and Edinburgh of 
which we have complained is aggravated 
and intensified. I hold that each of the 
Universities of Scotland is entitled to 
equal representation on the Commission 
irrespective of the number of students. 
Undoubtedly Aberdeen will fare badly 
when the Commission comes to deal 
with financial arrangements, as there 
is scarcely one reprasentative of Aber- 
deen upon it. I do not say that men 
who come from Glasgow and Edinburgh 
will be consciously guilty of unfairness 
towards Aberdeen in the distribution of 
the grant of £12,000 a year, but I think 
it requires no special knowledge of 
human nature to understand that Glas- 
gow men will see more clearly and feel 
more strongly the wants of Glasgow; 
that Edinburgh men will see more 
clearly and feel more strongly the wants 
of Edinburgh, and that they will not 
see so clearly or feel so strongly the 
wants of Aberdeen. Thatis one ground 
for objecting to the addition of this 

entleman to the Commission. There 
1s, too, another objection. The original 
desire was to abstain from putting on 
the Commission any University Pro- 
fessors. I think the Government were wise 
in that respect. It is quite true that, 
so far as expert knowledge is concerned, 
the professors are most capable, but 
then, unfortunately, their pecuniary in- 
terests are involved. Human nature is 
human nature, and although any pro- 
fessor appointed on this Commission 
would, so far as any personal interests 
were concerned, try to be perfectly fair, 
still he would hardly be in a pleasant 
position when dealing with unreasonable 
demands by his fellow professors. I re- 
member an old story of a Professor of 
Chemistry, who was sent to London by 
a certain Senatus Academicus to make 
certain demands. When he returned 
it was noticed that he was very chary of 

iving information. The Professor of 


umanity asked what he had done for 
him. The answer was nothing. The 
Professor of Greek’s question received a 
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similar answer, and when at last it was. 
inquired what had been gained by the- 
visit to London the reply was that he- 
had only got another £100 a year for 
the Professor of Chemistry. There were 
strong reasons why there should be no: 
professors on the Commission. I know 
that Sir William Thomson is an ex- 
tremely spirited and original thinker, 
and we have not too many of such men, - 
I should, therefore, be extremely sorry 
to divide against his name, because it 
might be construed as a slight to him.. 
As Scotchmen we are proud of his. 
eminence and distinction. Under these- 
circumstances I will not move now the 
adjournment of the consideration of this- 
Bill, but will agree to Sir William. 
Thomson’s name being added. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER: I now beg to move- 
that the further consideration of this. 
Bill be postponed, and my object is 
to put myself in order and to call the 
attention of the Government to the 
position in which we stand. Last Wed- 
nesday we divided against two or 
three names, but when we came to 


the name of Sir Francis Sandford,. 
which is peculiarly obnoxious to- 
the great majority of the people 


of Scotland, we were debarred from con- 
sidering his merits or demerits by the- 
step which the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury thought 
fit to take on that occasion. He left us 
the only alternative of moving the Ad- 
journment of the Debate and thus put 
us at a great disadvantage, because we 
could not go into the general question, 
and there are some hon. Members on 
this side of the House who, on prin- 
ciple, vote against Motions for the 
Adjournment of the Debate. On that 
oceasion 30 Scotch Members voted for 
the adjournment and only 20 against, 
and this Division may be taken as show- 
ing the hostile Scotch opinion on the 
name of Sir F. Sandford. Do the 
Government intend to retain this and. 
other names on the Commission in the 
face of a hostile Scotch opinion? The 
name of Mr. Frederick Fuller was 

ticularly objectionable to Scotch Mem- 
bers. The addition of that is simply 
adding insult to injustice, and if the- 
Government insist on retaining it, the 
Scotch Members must use such weapons 
as are placed in their hands for bring- 
ing the matter before the people of 
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Scotland. I appeal to the Government 
now to consent to the omission of Sir F. 
Sandford’s name. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the further 
“proceedings of consideration of the Bill, 
as amended, be now adjourned.”—( Mr. 

Hunter.) 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
rather surprised at the tone in which 
the hon. Gentleman has made his pro- 
vposal. I must remind the House of 
‘various stages at which the Government 
‘have shown a great readiness to consider 
“not only the reasons, but the preposses- 
sions of the House. Oriticisms and 
«omments were not unfairly made of 
the composition of the Commission as it 
then stood, and the Government con- 
sidered how they could give effect to 
the wishes expressed. Communications 
‘passed between the two sides of the 

ouse, with the result that four names 
were struck off the Commission, That 
in itself was a most distasteful operation, 
‘involving personal disappointment and 
personal explanation; and, moreover, 
‘gentlemen would be unwilling to serve 
on the Commission if their names were 
always to be subject to hostile criticism. 
Then came the question, how were 
‘those four places to be filled up? The 
Government put themselves frankly 
‘in communication with the Opposition 
with regard to four names to be sub- 
#tituted for those struck out, and two 
f the four were nominated at the 
‘suggestion of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Iam not aware of any 
‘instance in recent times in which a 
Government has gone further in the way 
-of modifying the composition of a Com- 
mission. If criticisms are passed on the 
‘four names, all I can say is that the 
‘Government have entertained a doubt as 
‘to whether it was well to put on the 
Commission professors and extra-mural 
‘teachers, thinking it better to appoint 
persons not so directly concerned in the 
questions coming before the Commis- 
-sion. But the opinion of the other side 
~of the House was that it was necessary 
‘to have representatives of extra-mural 
‘teaching, aud that consequently the pro- 
fessors should also be represented. The 
Government have placed two professors 
-on the Commission, one of whom excites 
the critical displeasure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. I offer no comment 
on the gentlemen who represent extra- 
samurai teaching, but merely state that I 
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believe they will be worthy Members of 
the Commission. But the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, not acting apparently in 
direct conference with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stirling 
Burgh, has lodged a most vehement 
objection to the omission of Aberdeen, 
and has proposed a name to give effect 
to the representation of Aberdeen. That 
name has not met with general 

ance in all quarters of the House, and 
certainly has not on the Government 
side of the House. The Government, 
while thinking that the representation 
of Aberdeen is inadequate, were willing 
to concede the point, and in the negotia- 
tions about the four names they made 
an offer that there sbould be special 
representation of Aberdeen among the 
four. But the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite thought that it was not neces- 
sary. In the Debate last Wednesday 
the Government were asked whether 
they could supply a representative for 
Aberdeen, and the need of the repre- 
sentation was urged on purely acade- 
mical grounds, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
especially desiring some one who was 
acquainted with the more modern teach- 
ing in Aberdeen. After consideration 
the Government found a name open to 
no objection whatever. 

Mr. HUNTER: Question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
There is a certain amount of irregularity 
in the whole discussion. The reasons 
for the adjournment may be entered into, 
but it is not in order to discuss the 
representation of Aberdeen, which has 
been, and which will be again, the sub- 
ject of Debate. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I will 
then confine myself to declaring that the 
Government has not exhibited the small- 
est indisposition to consult opinion in all 
parts of the House. I am, however, 
anxious to say one word about Sir F, 
Sandford. Except on some narrow and 
personal ground, I cannot understand 
why such vehement objection is taken to 
Sir F. Sandford’s name. 
the oldest and most honoured public 
servants in the country, and one of the 
most distinguished of living Scotchmen. 
He served a long time in the Public 
Service when Scotch education was ad- 
ministered with English education, and 
when the severance took place he entered 
the Scotch Office, and his administration 
has been universally applauded as givi 
the Scotch Office a fresh and fair 
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I speak of Sir F. Sandford in the pre- 
sence of an ex-Secretary for Scotland ; 
and I say that there is no man who more 
completely combines a knowledge of 
Scotch affairs and opinions than Sir F. 


Sandford. 

*Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is, Sir, after your ruling, extremely 
difficult to discuss this question without 
touching upon names. 

*Me. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
irregularity was in discussing names on 
a Motion for Adjournment. 

*Mx. OCAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate has misunderstood the 
gist of the hon. Member for Aberdeen’s 
remarks. When he complains that the 
Government are not regarding Scotch 
opinion he is not referring to the 
negotiations which have taken place, 
but to the Division upon the name of Sir 
F, Sandford. With regard to the 
selection of those names, the right hon. 
Gentleman is quite accurate in what he 
said, within certain limits, but I should 
like to state my side of the case. 

*Mrz. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
matter which the right hon. Gentleman 

roposes to discuss is quite irregular. 
The Question before the House is that 
the further consideration of this Bill be 
postponed. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I trust I may 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman not to 
press his Motion. 

Mrz. HUNTER: I ask leave to with- 
draw it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
line 12, to insert the words “‘ Dr. Blackie, 
Dr. Watson.’’"—(Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
nan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mrz. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
The reason I suggested the names of 
Dr. Blackie and Dr. Watson was that 
they represented, as fairly as anyone 
who could be thought of, the reforming 
party in the University Oouncils, the 
one of Glasgow and the other of Edin- 
burgh. For myself, I should have very 
much preferred a much smaller execu- 
tive Commission of perfectly neutral 
men, but I wish to absolve the Lord 
Advocate from any responsibility with 
regard to the composition of the Com- 
mission. We are all aware the Bill 
has been drifting about in the currents 
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of Parliamentary accident for a great 
many years, rae eg ae as. 
now proposed is the wth of years. 

Since end my Friends failed to secure- 
a smaller and stronger Commission, the- 
next best thing was to have both sides- 
on educational questions fairly repre- 

sented. I think there can be no objec- 

tion fairly taken to the constitution of” 
the proposed addition to the Commission 

if only the Member who is to represent: 
Aberdeen interests is satisfactory to- 
those who have those interests so much 

at heart. Unfortunately there is a. 
difference of opinion between the Lord 

Advocate and his Colleagues on the 
one hand, and my hon. Friends behind 

me, who know more about Aberdeen, 
on the other, as to the suitableness of” 
the particular names the Government. 
have suggested. 

Mr. HUNTER: I have only one- 
word to add to what has been said by 
my right hon. Friend, and that is that: 
there was a complete understanding on 
these Benches when the Government. 
agreed to add four additional names to- 
the Commission that the intention was- 
to add four names which would be satis- 
factory to this side of the House. The- 
difficulty which has arisen is entirely due- 
to the fact that the Government have- 
insisted upon putting on two more- 
names in place of those they struck off. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after the fore-- 
going Amendment, to insert the words 
“Samuel Henry Butcher.” —( Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words- 
be there inserted.” 


Siz G. TREVELYAN : I regard the- 
introduction of the name of Professor- 
Butcher as a very serious matter indeed, 
and all the more on account of the very 
Ren respect I have for Professor: 

utcher as a man, and, what goes with 
me very far, as a scholar. There is no- 
Cambridge man but must be proud of 
Professor Butcher, alike as a man and 
as a scholar, but his views on the- 
subject of oextra-mural teaching are 
such that his presence on the Commis- 
sion cannot be regarded with anything 
but feelings akin to uneasiness. This- 
Bill would never have been introduced 
if it had not been for the object of 
throwing open the Universities of Scot- 
land toa proper system of extra-murab: 
teaching. I think the Government ill— 
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advised in putting on the Commission a 
ntleman who is absolutely committed 
y the most openly-expressed opinions 
-to refusing that boon for which Scotland 
‘has asked, and for the sake of which 
‘the Bill was given. In an address to 
the Edinburgh branch of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, given in November 
last, Professor Butcher argued against 
extra-mural teaching in medicine; but 
he drew a distinction between medicine 
and arts, and went on to say :— 

*‘Competitive extra-academical teaching in 
arts meant undoubtedly, in Scotland, competi- 
tive teaching down to the pass standard of the 
M.A. degree. It meant a rivalry of crammers, 
a lower level of teaching, a lower conception of 
the teacher’s office. In arts more than in 
medicine would the evil be felt, partly owing 
to the difference above noted between profes- 
sional and non-professional subjects of study ; 
partly, also, because extra-mural teaching in 
medicine merely supplemented a professional 

ractice. The eminent doctors who lectured 
in the extia-mural schools were raised above 
sordid care, and could afford to have a mind and 
soul above examination results; whereas in 
arts extra-mural teaching would itself be the 
profession, the bread-winning pursuit. The 
teachers would be dependent on the success of 
the moment ; by the necessities of their position 
they would teach with an eye to immediate 
results, and impart the minimum of knowledge 
required.” 
But this is not all. Professor Butcher, 
not knowing that he himself was going 
-to be a Commissioner, looked forward to 
this Commission for the express purpose 
of extinguishing the very idea of extra- 
mural teaching. He said :— 

‘¢ A Commission, it was hoped, would soon be 
sitting, and they should then have the oppor- 
tunity of remodelling the framework and their 
educational curriculum by enlarging the range 
of their teaching, and allowing freer play to 
special bents and aptitudes. The reform must 
work from within. What was needed was not 
outside teachers, who, as a duplicate and quad- 
ruplicate professoriate, should in each branch 
repeat the same facts, travel over the same well- 
worn ground, and impart the routine acquire- 
ments of an ordinary degree. They shouldaim 
at making each University into an intellectual 
organism, not ut forming accidental accumula- 
tions from without.” 


I do not think you could have put into 
more forcible and eloquent language the 
non possumus on the subject of extra- 
mural teaching. I think it most unfor- 
tunate that because two gentlemen have 
been added to the “ommission to repre- 
sent extra-mural teaching it should have 
been thought necessary to counter- 
balance them with two gentlemen, one 
of whom is a declared opponent of what 
- the Bill is intended to etfect. I think I 
have shown to the House that I have 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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very grave reason for objecting to this 
name. 

*Tae OHIEF SEORETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): While no one can 
object to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks about Professor Butcher on 
personal grounds, I think the House 
has some reason to complain of the line 
of argument adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the first place, itis 
inconsistent with the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) near him, who has - 
nized not only the right of the Govern- 
ment to do what they have done, but 
also the fairness of the course they have 
adopted. The Government have never 
been in favour of putting upon the 
Commission avowed partizans, but have 
always thought it better to leave these 
questions to men who are not committed 
to one view or another. 
other side of the House we were urged 
to adopt another system—namely, that 
of having on the Commission advocates 
committed to one view or theother. In 
deference to the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite we reluctantly accepted 
that course, and consented to put on the 
Commission two gentlemen who are 
committed to the theory of extra-mural 
teaching, but we say that if the House 
is going to adopt the system of advo- 
cates we must have advocates on both 
sides, and surely that is consistent with 
the elementary principles of justice. 
Nobody has made any secret of the fact 
that Mr. Blackie and Dr. Watson are 
committed to extra-mural teaching. 
One is the head of an_ oxtra- 
mural college, and the other, I 
believe, is engaged in extra-mural 
teaching. Under the circumstances, 
I feel that the arguments the right 
hon. Gentleman has addressed to the 
House, so far from being any conclusive 
reason why Professor Butcher’s name 
should not be added to the Commis- 
sion, have amply justified the course 
taken by the Government. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will feel that we 
have taken a course not only fair in 
itself, but one which in common justice 
to all interests involved we could not 
have avoided taking. ~' 

*Mr. 0. 8. PARKER (Perth): I hope 
that in a spirit of fairness hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House will not 
think it desirable to divide against a 
name so eminent as that of Pro- 
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fessor Butcher, I agree with my hon. 
Friends who have spoken, that the! 
Commission as originally proposed 
would have been of a very one-sided 
character, that it represented rather the 
predominance of opinion in the House 
than the predominance of political or 
academical opinion in Scotland. But I 
must admit that the Government have 
met us very fairly on that point, and 
that they have well discharged what was 
a most difficult task—that of obtaining | 
the withdrawal of four of the gentlemen | 
who had accepted seats on the Commis- 
sion, that is to say who were originally 
proposed. It was in order to meet the 
views of Liberal Members that the 
Government have consented to aban- 
don the principle of putting on the)! 
Commission only gentlemen who) 
were uncommitted, and are taking | 
strong advocates on the one side, and | 
balancing them with persons known to | 
be committed on the other side. 








I do} 
not know that the original method of | 
framing the Commission was not the | 
best, but as we on this side urged on the 
Government to accept candidates 
strongly committed for the extra-mural 
interest, it is only fair if they bring us 
eminent men on the other side that they 
should be admitted. Now, we shall 
have this state of things on the Com- 
mission. We shall have the arguments 
of those who are committed, and a con- 
siderable body of gentlemen uncom- 
mitted, to judge of those arguments. I 
am sorry to differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir G. Tre- 
velyan). I think he took rather a one- 
sided view of the object of the Bill. He 
held that its main, almost its sole, ob- 
ject was to introduce largely this extra- 
mural teaching. No doubt that is one 


. of the objects, and there is a considerable 


amount of feeling in Scotland in favourof 
that; but only look at the clause which 
he to the Commissioners their powers. 

very one can see that to favour extra- 
mural teaching is far from being the 
sole or even the principal object of the 
Bill. With regard to Professor Butcher, 
only two points have been made by the 
right ‘hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division, that to introduce outside teach- 
ing is the whole Bill, that Professor 
Butcher is committed to the principle 
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of extra-mural teaching. With the for- 
mer point I have dealt, and to the latter 
amy answer is that it was at the request 
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of hon. Members on our side of the 
House that the Government departed 
from their original intention to appoint 
gentlemen who were uncommitted. I 
hope the House will see the fairness of 
allowing the name of Professor Butcher 
to stand. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Another name, ‘Patrick Heron 
Watson, Esq.,’”’ agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, after the foregoing Amendment, to 
insert the words ‘‘ And Frederick Fuller, 
Esq.”’—( The Lord Advocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. HUNTER: [regret very much 
that the Government have placed the 
name of Professor Fuller on the Paper 
in such a position that it has to be dis- 
cussed before my own Amendment, 
which proposes to add Professor Bain to 
the Commission. Of course, the Govern- 
ment have a perfect right to bring on 
their Amendment before that of a 
private Member; but if, in conse- 
quence of that action of the Govern- 
ment, I am obliged to say disagreeable 
things of Professor Fuller, the Govern- 
ment have only themselves to blame. 
If they had allowed the name of Pro- 
fessor Bain to be discussed we should 
have avoided making any odious or in- 
vidious comparisons; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman has thuught fit, in the 
exercise of his undoubted right, to put 
us in that position, upon his head must 
be the consequences and not cn mine. 
Now, my objection to Professor Fuller 
is not so much that the Government 
have selected him as that they have 
deliberately gone out of their way to 
avoid taking a man incomparably better. 
They have taken a man who is agree 
able to the Tories, which Mr. Bain is 
not. That raises a great question of 

rinciple, which is of much concern to 
Resthinik-peniaby, whether a man, on 
account of his eminence I might almost 
say, but, certainly, in spite of his emi- 
nence, should be ostracized and boy- 
cotted merely becaise he is a Home 
Ruler and a Liberal. Mr. Fuller has 


not even the advantage of being a 
Scotchman. He is an Englishman 
educated in Englend, and naturally 
more or less fond of English ways of 
education. He has served in Scotland 
a8 @ Professor of Mathematics, first in 
King’s College, of Old Aberdeen 
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and afterwards in the University. 
Now, Iam not going to say one word 
inst Professor Fuller. I had the 
easure, such as it was, of sitting in 
his class ; but this I think I may say, 
without the possibility of challenge or 
dispute—that Professor Fuller, although 
a perfectly respectable professor, was 
not a distinguished or an ideal professor. 
He was not a man of any remarkable, 
extraordinary, or exceptional originality 
or power. Scotch professors have full 
six months’ leisure in the year, and such 
men ought to do something to enlarge 
the bounds of human _ knowledge, or at 
least add something to the literature of 
the subject which they teach, Thatcan 
hardly be said of Mr. Fuller. When 
Mr. Fuller’s term of office expired he 
left Aberdeen, and he has not been there 
since. If it had been desired to select 
a man from the whole list of professors 
who has the fewest claims and no pre- 
eminent claim for this office, Mr. Fuller 
ought to have been selected. Of course, 
as I have said, he possesses in the eyes 
of people influencing the Government— 
I do not say the Government themselves, 
but a little miserable clique of Aberdeen 
professors—the inestimable advantage 
of being a Unionist, and that to their 
minds outweighs all the other circum- 
stances connected with the Universities. 
T take it that I should not be in order 
ifI alluded to Professor Bain, and there- 
fore the strength of my objection, which 
lies in a comparison between the twomen, 
cannot be shown on this occasion. The 
strength of the objection rests upon 
comparison. Mr. Fuller, though pos- 
sibly well qualified, has not the distin- 
guished position of Dr. Bain. I have 
no right to complain of the Rules of the 
House, or that the Government should 
take advantage of their position; but if 
“I do not say anything further it is rather 
because I A not wish to say anything 
isagreeable in reference to a worthy 
gentleman whom the Government have 
preferred to Dr. Bain. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : In one 
or two uncontroversial sentences I will 
at once state to the House the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Fuller to be a member of 
the Commission. For 25 years he was 
Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, from which he has for 
some years retired, and he is in posses- 
sion of University experience, and that 
which is a valuable possession for a 
Commissioner—leisure, which eminently 
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qualifies him for the position to which 
we have nominated him. His professor- 


ship covered the period from 1860" 


to 1878, and during that time he largely 
participated in the arrangement of the 
system of examination that prevails at 
Aberdeen, and to him belongs the great. 
credit of sending from Aberdeen 
to Cambridge that brilliant band of 
young mathematicians who achieved 
such remarkable success at the English 
University. He was Secretary to the 
Senatus, and is intimately acquainted 
with the business of the University of 
Aberdeen, and has a combination of 
qualifications not often to be met with ; 
his experience well qualifies him for the 
position, while he is separated from all 
the prejudices of the surroundings of a. 
professorship. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 167 ; Noes 
122.—(Div. List, No. 256.) 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to move the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Aberdeen 
(Dr. Hunter), and I may say at the outset 
that no apology is needed for pressin 
the . ointment of one whom we all fee. 
would be an ideal Commissioner. I think 
when we first heard that a Commission 
was to be instituted the name that came 
first to our minds and was readiest on 
our lips was that of Dr. Bain, familiar to 
all with any knowledge of Aberdeen 
University, and known, I may say, 
throughout the inhabited globe. As- 
sociated with University reform for 
many years, to him has fallen the 
unique honour of being twice elected by 
the students of Aberdeen to fill the 
responsible and honourable office of 
Lord Rector of the University. His 
knowledge and experience are such 
as alone would be sufficient to give 
thai confidence in the Oommission 
which, as at present constituted, I may 
say it somewhat lacks. It was under- 
stood in the first instance that there was 
one objection, and that a very serious 
one, to his nomination, that Dr. Bain 
was unwilling to serve on the Commis- 
sion, but I think the Government, the 
House, and the country generally, owe 
a debt of gratitude to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Aberdeen, for he, I 
understand, prevailed upon Dr. Bain to 





overcome his scruples, and induced him 
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to give up some portion of his well- 
earned repose to the performance of this 
responsible duty. I am quite prepared 
to admit that the Government have met 
us half-way in regard to the represen- 
tation of Aberdeen on this Commission, 
but why, I ask, will they not go the 
whole way? I must say that I look 
forward with very considerable interest 
to the production by the Government of 
any objection to this distinguished Uni- 
versity man. I will go so far as to 
challenge them to produce any objection 
that will in any way remove those feel- 
ings of suspicion that are called up by 
the mysterious attitude they have taken 
upon this subject. I believe an objec- 
tion may be taken that the health of Dr. 
Bain is not strong enough for him to 
undertake the duty. I do net know 
whether the Lord Advocate is a constant 
reader of the Aberdeen Free Press, but 
if he is he must have seen a letter lately 
communicated to that journal by Dr. 
Bain, in which he stated that he is quite 
willing to serve on this Commission if 
his services are required, to meet the 
wants and wishes of the Northern Uni- 
versity, and that his health is strong 
enough to enable him to carry out the 
duty. Has he been too great a refor- 
mer? The period during which he was 
Lord Rector was a period marked by the 
greatest prosperity of the University, 
and when his reforming interests in 
the prominent position gave him great 
influence for good or harm. Oonsider- 
ing that this is ‘a reforming Commission, 
this is a very great advantage and not 
an objection. I will say nothing on the 
question of religion. There has been 
some idea that Dr. Bain’s views are not 
orthodox, but I have not heard that any 
religious test is required from the Com- 
missioners, and if any objection is taken 
on that score I would like to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether all the other 
Commissioners are perfectly sound upon 
the 39 Articles. It is a very invidious 
thing to have to consider the personal 
claims of gentlemen who are nominated 
for this Commission one by one, and to 
give reasons for and against, but the 
position is forced upon us. We want 
this gentleman appointed, and we have 
had no reason against his appointment. 
His consent has been formally obtained, 
and I think it is our duty to press upon 
the Government the urgeni necessity of 
showing why it is that this name is not 
accepted by them. I heard my hon. 
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Friend the Member for North Aberdeen 
suggest the possibility that it was on the 
ground of his extreme—not too extreme 
—political views that Dr. Bain was 
objected to. It is possible that there is 
an apprehension that Dr. Bain’s appear- 
ance on the Commission might b 
the sweet serenity of the Tory and 
Unionist gentlemen who form the 
— of that body. But let the 
vernment say, let them give us a 
reason for it. Yet we have none. 
I will sit down, and in § 
phrase, ‘‘ I pause for a reply.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, after the foregoing " Amenanaabe to 
insert the words ‘‘ Alexander Bain, 
Esquire.” —( Dr. Farquharson.) 


Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
extremely happy to say that I find it 
unnece to say one word that would 
be distasteful to any friend of Dr. Bain. 
Of his eminence and distinction there 
can be no doubt, but that is really 
not the question now. We have 
equipped the Oommission to the 
number which is regarded on all sides 
as complete and abundant, and there is 
no occasion for prosecuting further any 
invidious personal comparisons, Ld sg 
nounce eulogies or indicate disqualifica- 
tions. All that is closed. e have 
endeavoured to meet the views of hon. 
Members opposite. We have stated 
fairly that the name of Dr. Bain did not 
command that general assent to induce 
us to believe that his appointment would 
conduce to the smooth working of the 
scheme, and having so said, I have said 
all that I have to say in regard to Dr. 
Bain. Hon. Members opposite have 
thought fit to hint a great number of 
things, and have said incomparably more 
against Dr. Bain than I have thoughtit 
necessary to say. The Ovmmission is 
now complete, and I hope I may be 
excused if I do not enter further into 
the discussion. 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT : It is futile for 
the Government to think that the 
people of Scotland, that Members 
who represent the North of Scot- 
land, and know anything of Aberdeen 
University, will accept of this ‘‘ go by” 
the Lord Advocate has offered us. I 
have had the honour of nal 
acquaintance with Professor Bain for 
some 40 years, and it is of no use for the 
Lord Advocate to declare that his action 
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needs no defence in this case. It has 
repeatedly come to our ears that there 
were objectiuns to this very eminent man 
which are most unworthy of the Govern- 
ment to entertain. We have been told 


by Members of the House that this 
‘the mental and moral sciences as this 


gentleman is not in health, so as to be 
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*Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, E! 
I intend to vote for the name of Mr. 
Bain. I cannot conceive a Scotch Uni- 
versity Commission being constituted 
without the presence of a man who has 
done so much for the advancement of 


able to undertake the duty of a Com- | distinguished Scotch professor. Scot- 
missioner, that he has lately been suffer- land has always been famous for the 


ing from a stroke of paralysis. 
is no foundation for these reports. Dr. 
Bain is in perfect health and in full 
ssession of his intellectual powers. 
e has had a life-long connection with 
the University of Aberdeen, in which 
from a very humble position he has 
raised himself to the most eminent posi- 
tion among the professors of Scotland. 
He is well known throughout Scotland as 
the man whose knowledge and intellec- 
tual attainments mark him out as an 
almost indispensable member of this 
Commission. He is the simplest-minded, 
fairest-minded, most agreeable man I 
have ever met, and I have met many 
ble men in my time; but he is 
one that will not swerve one iota from 
what he believes to be the fair path of 
duty. My hon. Colleague (Dr. Farquhar- 
son) made aslight allusion to hisreligious 
opinions. Now, I have watched this 
eminent man for many years, but I 
never heard him say one word in dis- 
approval of anyone’s religious belief, it 
is the last thing he would think of doing. 
I feel that in regard to the representa- 
tion of our Northern University the 
Government have treated us very 
shabbily. We have been most anxious 
that the names on this Commission 
should not be discussed at all. We 
roposed that we should have the num- 
r reduced, and that we should begin 
de novo in regard to our Motion. But, 
still, with the knowledge that Professor 
Bain has the confidence of the people of 
Scotland, that he is in political harmony 
with the general opinion in Scotland, 
and that he is an able and a sincere re- 
former in University matters, his 
resence on the Commission has been 
enied to us. The people of Scotland 
have very strong reason to complain 
that the Government, instead of comply- 
ing with their wishes, have stepped out 
of their way and asked us to give our 
confidence to a gentleman of whom I 
have not a word to say but of commen- 
dation, in order that they might deprive 
us of that representation that we, on the 
part of Aberdeen, most desire. 


Mr, Eeslemont 





There | teaching of mental science, and Pro- 


fessor Bain has advanced these sciences 
with which his name has been so long 
connected by new modes of investigation 
which have been accepted not only in 
Scotland, but very largely accepted in 
England also. He has been examiner 
in mental science at-the University of 
London, and has exercised much in- 
fluence. on the study of mental science 
throughout the country. He has been 
a professor of many years in connection 
with Aberdeen University, and twice he 
has been elected Lord Rector of that 
University, which shows the high ap- 
preciation in which he is held there. 
In appointing a University Commis- 
sion, not only should the name of 
Dr. Bain be there almost as a matter of 
course, but all the Representatives of 
Aberdeen have expressed themselves 
most anxious that Aberdeen University 
should be represented by this distin- 
guished professor. I intend to record 
my vote in favour of this name. 


Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&e.): I think the name of Dr. Bain 
has been supported by some arguments 
that had better been left unused. 
Whatever the political opinions of the 
gentleman may be, they ought not to 
have any weight in this matter, and are 
no disqualification. If he be—as has 
been said—a Gladstonian, I certainly 
do not agree with him in that, but I do 
not think that this unfortunate fact will 
prevent him from exercising a fair, im- 
partial, and independent judgment upon 
questions this Commission are appointed 
to determine. The arguments addressed 
to the House in support of the candida- 
ture of Dr. Bain have been grounded 
upon his representation of Aberdeen 
University, but it is not from that point 
of view thatI support the name. Aber- 
deen University has always been closely 
connected with the teaching element 
throughout Scotland, in elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools, and I 
know that teachers are most anxious 
that their views should find representa- 
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tion on this Commission in the person of 
Dr. Bain. 


*Mr. WALLAOE (Edinburgh, East) : 
I cannot understand the nature of the 
Lord Advocate’s objection to Professor 
Bain becoming a member of this Oom- 
mission. He said that the Commission 
was fully equipped ; in short, that it was 
too large already. I want to know 
whose fault is that? I certainly gave 
the Government the opportunity of 
lightening the Commission by the excision 
of three names, for which excision I 
would have given satisfactory reasons. 
I did not get an opportunity of doing so. 
I was closured; so that they were 
wilfully blind to good reasons for lessen- 
ing the number of the Commission, ofthe 
excessive number of which they now com- 
plain. How long agois it since the Com- 
mission was fully equipped? I suppose 
it was not fully equipped before the 
name of Mr. Fuller was proposed. But, 
therefore, if the size of the Commission 
is the only objection to the inclusion of 
Mr. Bain, it is an objection which was 
entirely within their own power. The 
Lord Advocate did not deny his worthi- 
ness to be placed on this Commission, 
and it seems to me that the reason of 
the Commission being already suffi- 
ciently large is more ingenious than in- 
genuous, though I do not say very much 
for its ingenuity either. T think the 
Lord Advocate said that there were 
reasons which made his name not 
generally acceptable. I do not know 
that there are many names on the 
Commission that are generally accept- 
able, and I think that it is a most 
unfortunate thing that the name of 
Professor Bain should have bee: omit- 
ted. The name of Professor Bain is 
accepted in Scotland as of the very high- 
est standing, on the grounds on which 
a philosophical reputation ought to be 
sustained. Many of us do not agree 
with him in his philosophical exclusions, 
but we recognise the ability and devo- 
tion which he has shown in giving 
himself to the high task he has set 
before himself in educational matters. 
There is not a name on that Commission 
which is more or equally deserving of 
respect in these matters than the name 
which the Government now so obsti- 
nately and so unaccountably exclude. 
I can only infer, in conclusion, that the 
reasons which actuate the Government 
are reasons of which they are so pro- 


{Jury 24, 1889} 
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sg ashamed that they cannot state 
them. 

Mr. HUNTER: On the last Division 
28 Scotch Members went into the Lobby 
with me, and 12 on the other side. Ido 
not know what the policy of the Go- 
vernment is, but it seems to me that 
they are determined to flout in every 
possible case the opinion of Scotch 
Members. He has distinctly stated that 
he shall give no reasons. He dared not 
stand up in this House to give utterance 
to the shabby bigotry and disgraceful 
enmity to the nomination of Mr. Bain. 
I do not know whether he has had 
any part in this business; I do not 
know who has been the channel 
of communication between certain ob- 
scure individuals and the Government. 
But I defy him to stand up in the House 
and state one reason in support of the 
policy which has been forced upon the 
Government from the Benches behind 
them. I will tell the House the real 
reason why Professor Bain is hated. Pro- 
fessor Bain has interested himself in 
subjects of philosophy; his name will 
rank among the highest in this country, 
along with Lock, Dugald Stuart, Adam 
Smith, and the two Mills; his name 
will be imperishable in the records of 
British philosophy. He is doubly dear 
to Aberdeen. He is an Aberdeen man, 
and in his own life he is an admirable 
illustration of some of our Aberdeen 
institutions. We have practically got 
free University education in Aberdeen. 
Professor Bain began his career as a 
weaver in Aberdeen, but he was enabled, 
at the age of 18, to enter Marshall Ool- 
lege. From that time his career has 
been remarkable and rapid. When he 
was in London he served in a very im- 

rtant official position, and from his 

nowledge of business he is extremely 
well qualified to take part in this Com- 
mission. In the year 1860 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Logic to the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. I remember as a 
boy the insinuations directed against 
Professor Bain, and I remember when I 
sat in his class it was with very consider- 
able prejudice, and I expected to see, if 
not horns and hoofs, something like a 
monster in human form. From his 
very first appointment he was the 
object, on the part of a small num- 
ber of individuals, of the most en- 
venomed and bitter hostility, but 
everybody who sat in his class 
learnt what manner of man he 
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was. Of all the worshippers in the 
temple of truth there never was 4 purer 
nor more sincere than Professor Bain. 
He was not only an original thinker 
himself, but he possessed the faculty of 
quickening the minds of his pupils. He 
was not an idle professor, content to 
receive his salary. He has been a 
voluminous author, and has written 
works of great importance. It is 
a test of what the world thinks 
of him that his books circulate 
at home and abroad, and to such 
an extent as to put him in possession 
of an extremely handsome revenue. 
He retired from office in 1880, and in 
1881 he was elected Lord Rector, a 
position which is jealously guarded by 
the students, and is given only to men 
eminent in literature or science. He is 
the only instance within the recollection 
of any living being of a professor being 
elected to that distinguished office. The 
students, who are generous, and who 
can appreciate truth, elected him by a 
large majority ; but on that occasion the 
professors behaved so indecently as to 
canvass against their own colleague. It 
would require an Alexander Pope and 
a new edition of the Dunciad to enable 
the House to understand the nature and 
kind of opposition which led the pro- 
fessors to take that step. But it was vain. 
Professor Bain was not only elected, 
but re-elected. From whom does this op- 
position come? Itis a little bit of rivalry 
on the part of obscure mediocrities, who 
rule persons more eminent than them- 
selves. But I believe these gentlemen 
would actually have forgiven Professor 
Bain for his eminence if only he had 
been a snob. Professor Bain is, and has 
been all his life, an active politician. I 
do not think he has taken part in public 
meetings, but he is well known in private 
life as a man of very decided Liberal 
views. This miserable clique, this 
wretched gang, are opposed to him be- 
cause he combines liberality of thought 
with a great degree of eminence. The 
House does not know, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Universities 
does not know, the kind of people with 
whom he is dealing. I can tell him 
this, from an experience of more than a 
quarter of a century—that any man, 
however eminently qualified for his post 
he may be, will be boycotted and ostra- 

unless he belongs to the Tories 
who have got control of the Universi- 
ties, and it is a very little section from 


Mr, Hunter 
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whom the opposition comes. I fee] 
bound to go to a Division on this ques- 
tion for the honour of Aberdeen, for the 
honour of the University, and for the 
honour of human nature; because a 
more disgraceful and scandalous opposi- 
tion never was offered to a distinguished 
man ; nothing shabbier, or meaner, or 
more contemptible was ever done in this 
House, and that is the reason why the 
Lord Advocate has not given any rea- 
sons for his objection. I am sure, if 
the Lord Advocate knew the unfortu- 
nate part he has been made to play, he 
would be the last man to act as he has 
done. And I believe the hon. Member 
for the Universities would tear histongue 
out sooner than be a party to such miser- 
able and contemptible action. 

Mr. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) : I will not 
imitate my hon. Friend by using violent 
language in this matter. He told the 
House that the test of a man was what 
the world thought of him; but it would 
appear to me that it is not what the 
world, but what my hon. Friend on my 
right thinksof him. Sir F. Sandford is 
a man of mark and sound knowledge; 
but Sir F. Sandford was loudly de- 
nounced by my hon. Friend, because he 
happened not to agree with him. Now, 
Professor Bain is undoubtedly a dis- 
tinguished man, and many of us are 
thoroughly acquainted with his name. 
My hon. Friend praised him to the 
skies, and says, therefore, he ought to 
be on the Commission. As to Professor 
Bain’s political opinions, I do not be- 
lieve that one Scotchman in 10 knows 
what they are. That is a matter 
brought in for the purposes of Debate, 
and for Party purposes. It is not true 
that Scotch opinion is in favour of or 
against Professor Bain, because Scotch 
opinion has not been brought to bear 
upon the subject. His politics were to 
me, up to the present moment, absolutely 
unknown. Itis now said that he isa 
strong Liberal, or a strong Gladstonian, 
which is a very different thing. I am 
in the position of 99,000 out of every 
100,000 Scotchmen, of being absolutely 
ignorant of his politics. I have no 
doubt, in respect of his personal dis- 
tinction, he is thoroughly fit to be a 
member of this Commission. That is 
not the question. We have now arrived 
,at almost the last stage of this Bill in 
this House,.and the Commission has been 
constituted after much discussion and 
conference between Members of the 
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House, and the Commission now re- 
presents the general sentiments of 
this House. If at the last moment 
a new name is to be introduced, and 
we are to be put in the position of 
proving the unfitness of any new 
name suggested, I say it is evident 
to any honest, clear-thinking man, 
that they are brought forward for Party 
purposes, and have nothing to do with 
the benefit of the University. 

The House divided: — Ayes 143; 
Noes 179.—(Div. List, No. 257.) 

Dra. FARQUHARSON: I beg to 

ropose the addition of the name of Dr. 

am, the elected representative for 
Scotland on the General Medical 
Council. In the first place, he is a 
medical man, and we are a doctor shorton 
the Commission, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment have excised the names of two 
doctors. As the Scotch Universities are 
essentially Medical Schools, I think it 
is important that the medical element 
should be well represented on the Com- 
mission. Dr. Bruce is a man of the 
highest eminence, and has _ been 
elected by the whole medical profession 
in Scotland to represent them on the 
Medical Council. He would go to the 
Oommission freed from any University 
trammels, and would represent the rank 
and file of the practitioners. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, after the foregoing Amendment, to 
insert the words ‘‘ William Bruce, A.M., 
M.D., elected representative for Scot- 
land on General Medical Council.” — 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 

‘Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.”’ 


Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I need 
only say I have not a word to utter in 
disparagement of Dr. Bruce, who is, I 
believe, very eminent in his profession ; 
but I am sure the House will be of 
opinion that it is impossible now to add 
any other names to the Commission. I 
hope the hon. Member will rest satisfied 
with the assurance that Dr. Bruce’s 
name is one which readily occurred to 
those in charge of the Measure. 

Mr. HUNTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said 
the other day that the Government were 
not indisposed to make the number 16 
or 17. Of course, if they adopt the 


“That those 


same principle here as they did in the 
case of the other names they would add 
not only this name, but another also. 


{Tuny 24, 1889} 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot see my way to support this 
Amendment. One member was put 
on the Oommission in order to- 
satisfy the claims of Aberdeen. I 
voted in the last Division for Pro- 
fessor Bain as a protest against the way 
in which he has been treated; but 
having disposed of the controversy that 
circled round the name of Professor 
Bain, I really cannot see my way to 
support the addition of any further 
name. 

Dr. CLARK: I really think we 
should require to add still another name 
if Dr. Bruce were affixed, as he is the 
very reverse of a reformer. I think we 
can leave the interests of the profession 
in the hands of Dr. Watson. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: I beg to 
move the Amendment standing in my 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
42, after the word “ University,” insert 
the words ‘‘and the college or col- 
leges.”’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
series of Amendments which are stand- 
ing in my name and in the name of 
some other hon. Gentleman have, I 
think, cleared up this matter, and I am 
not sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
wants to press his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: The Amend- 
ment which stands in my name has, no 
doubt, to a great degree been met by 
the Amendment which has just been 
passed, and which enables the Com- 
mission to aboblish any professorship. 
It may, perhaps, be that the wordsin the 
Bill enable the Commission to fix the 
number and character of the faculties 
and enable them to abolish any facul- 
ties ; but I think it would be better to 
make it quite clear by my Amendment, 
which is to insert the words, ‘abolish 
existing faculties in any Universities, 
and.” Within the last few days the 
Government, having staring them in the 
face the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, and having heard the ar- 
guments in favour of the abolition of the 
Theological Faculty of Aberdeen and 
St. Andrews, have appointed a new Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
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Aberdeen. I think it is indecent at this 
season of the year, when there is no 
teaching going on and no occasion to 
hurry,that the vacancy should have been 
filled up. If the Government are going 
to fill up these Professorships and stop 
the House from deciding whether they 
shall be abolished or not, I think it is 
desirable that we should in so many 
words give the Commission power to 
abolish faculties. I should like the 
Commissioners to have power to abolish 
the Faculty of Medicine in any Univer- 
sity where there is no real teaching of 
medicine, and, still more, to abolish the 
Faculty of Divinity in Universities 
where it is not required. I do not in 
any degree desire to raise the question 
of establishment or disestablishment. 
I have said I am quite willing to 
acknowledge that as long as the Church 
of Scotland exists it has a fair claim. 
It is notorious that four divinity classes 
are far more than are needed by the 
Established Church. Besides, many of 
the divinity students are frauds. There 
is a great demand for schoolmasters in 
Scotland at present, and there is a great 
desire that schoolmasters should be fully 
educated. Many of the young men 
studying for schoolmasters enter them- 
selves as divinity students simply in 
order to keep the bursaries, and without 
the slightest ‘intention of following the 
profession of divinity. I am delighted 
they should in that manner be able to 
qualify themselves fully and thoroughly 
for their profession; but it is an abuse, 
and altogether contrary to the real 
meaning and intention of a divinity 
school, that such a school should be kept 
up and fully equipped in order to enable 
these gentlemen to hold their bursaries. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 6, after the word “to,” to insert 
the words “abolish existing faculties in 
any university, and.”—(Sir G. Camp- 
beil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I should have 
thought the original words of the clause 
were amply sufficient for all purposes, 
if it had not been for the manner in 
which this subject was discussed by the 
Government in Committee. The Bill, as 
it stands, gives the Commissioners power 
to alter the number of the existing facul- 
ties, and to create new faculties, Con- 
sidering the very large powers given to 


Sir G. Campbell 
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the Commissioners in other respects, I 
submit that it would be expedient that 
they should have an entirely free hand 
with regard to the faculties as well. It 
may be extremely improbable that in the 
case of a single University the Commis- 
sioners should decide that one of the old 
faculties should cease to exist; but there 
are two things to consider. In the first 
place, the Commissioners are empowered 
to create new faculties; and, in the second 
place, the existing Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, and Divinity are very old 
university arrangements: they come 
down from other ages and from other 
countries. Considering the very large 
powers given to the Commissioners, I 
do not think it ought to be absolutely 
assumed beforehand that the Commis- 
sioners may not desire to make some 
change in the old historical existing 
nomenclature and classification of the 
faculties. A more practical considera- 
tion, however, is that these Universities 
differ in size. There are four Univer- 
sities in Scotland, two are much smaller 
than the others, and ought it not to be 
left an open question whether the com- 
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plete equipment of the existing 
faculties is to remain in each of 
the four Universities? Is it not 


possible—I do not think it is probable 
—that one or other or both of the 
smaller Universities may desire to 
specialize themselves to a certain extent, 
and that one of the faculties may cease 
to exist there? According to the inter- 
pretation put on the Bill by the Govern- 
mentin Committee it would be impossible 
for the Commissioners to initiate or to 
sanction such an arrangement, and I 
rose simply for the sake of endeavouring 
to elicit an expression of opinion from 
the Lord Advocate. Perhaps I was too 
hasty in putting my own interpretation 
on what was said by him in Committee ; 
but I put it to him whether it would not 
be desirable, according to the spirit of 
the clause as it stands, to give an abso- 
lutely free hand to the Commissioners 
in dealing with the faculties. 

*Tuze SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. SrormontH 
Daruine, Glasgow and St. Andrew’s 
Universities): The Government can- 
not accept this Amendment for 
reasons which were fully stated when 
the Bill was in Committee. The 
Commissioners have, no doubt, very 
full and ample powers in regard to 





faculties ; but I should not be dealing 
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frankly with the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy if I did not say that, in my 
opinion, the power to abolish faculties is 
very different from the power to abolish 
Professorships. I do not think that the 
Bill as it now stands confers on the Com- 
missioners power to abolish faculties. The 
hon. Memberhas very plainly avowed that 
his main object is to procure the abolition 
ofthe Faculty of Theology in St. Andrew’s 
University. There is a special reason 
why we should not give the Commis- 
sioners instructions to that effect now. 
It is possible that as the result of their 
report on the subject of tests, the 
Theological Faculties may hereafter 
be made available for a larger num- 
ber of divinity students than is the 
case at present. There has never, 
I believe, been a time when there were 
not all the three Faculties of Arts, of 
Theology, and of Medicine in the Scot- 
tish Universities. 


The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
196.—(Div. List, No. 258.) 


Mr. HUNTER: I now beg to move 
to insert, after ‘‘ faculties,” in line 6, 

‘‘ And to abolish the theological faculties in 
the Universities of Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s, 
and employ the endowments of the theological 

rofessors to endow new professorships in the 
aculty of arts.” 
This Amendment rests upon different 
grounds to the one we have just dis- 
— of. The Amendment of my hon. 
riend was permissive. This is com- 
pulsory, and the object is to deal with 
a great abuse in the wasteful expendi- 
ture of money belonging to the Scotch 
Universities. I do not believe that even 
many Scotch Members are aware of the 
extraordinary extravagance which 
characterizes the Divinity Faculties of 
Scotland. In each of the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh Universities there are, on an 
average, about 107 divinity students, 
and in Aberdeen the average is 31, and 
in St. Andrew’s 33—I am taking the 
average of the last five years. My con- 
tention is that for the wants of divinity 
students the two Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow are amply sufficient ; 
because if you were to distribute the 
divinity students in Aberdeen and St. 
Andrew’s between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow you would still have com- 
paratively small classes. What is the 
proportion between the entire number of 
divinity students and the number of 
art students? Taking the average of 
the last three years, the entire number 


{Jury 24, 1889} 
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of divinity students in the Scottish 
Universities is 278, while that of the art 
students is 2,826. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
appears to me that this Amendment was 
covered by the last Amendment, which 
gave power to abolish faculties. This 
Amendment gives power to abolish the 
Faculty of Theology in particular Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. HUNTER: I asked the Ohair- 
man of Committees, and he thought 
the Amendment was not carried by the 
last. On the point of order, let me say that 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend did 
oy refer to the Theological Faculties at 
all, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Theological Facul- 
ties are included in faculties. 

Mr. HUNTER: Then I beg to give 
Notice that I will move that the Bill be 
re-committed in order that I may discuss 
this point. 

*Mr. WALLACE: I beg to move to 
insert after ‘‘ students,” in line 17— 

‘Provided that no fees in existing classes 
above three guineas shall be increased, and 
that no fees in new classes or classes in which 
the fees are now three guineas or under shall 
be fixed above three guineas.””  « 


The object of this Amendment is to 
meet what I fear will be a very great 
danger in the practical working of this 
measure—numely, the danger that is 
already beginning to appear of making 
higher education in Scotland too ex- 
clusively the privilege of the wealthier 
classes. Hitherto it has been one of 
the great distinctions of higher educa- 
tion in Scotland that it has been acces- 
sible almost to the very poorest. In the 
local schools University preparation 
could be obtained so cheaply as to be 
accessible to all, and in the Universities 
themselves to a large extent the same 
arrangement prevails. I do not say 
that in the Universities education is as 
accessible as it should be. In some of 
the professional classes the arrange- 
ments point to the expectation that 
certain professions are to be shut 
against the poor man. This is more 
particularly the case in the profession of 
law, the classes being so arranged that 
the education is accessible only to those 
who have a considerable capital to start 
with in life. The same state of things 
prevails to a considerable extent in the 
profession of medicine. This is a most 
unwholesome state of things. In the 
machinery of this Bill I am afraid 
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there is a threatened aggravation of this 
evil, because under Clause 14 the Com- 
missioners are to have power to regulate 
the amount and the manner of the 
payment of the fees and other payments 
made by the stndents. Comparing 
the recommendation of the last Royal 
Commission upon the Scotch Universities 
with the statement made by the Lord 
Advocate in the course of this debate, I 
think there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that one of the purposes of this 
Bill is to invite the Commissioners to 
very considerably raise the fees, if not in 
all the classes in some of them. The 
probability of an increase of fees is 
strengthened by the pecuniary arrange- 
ments or want of them in the Bill for 
carrying into practical execution the 
reforms it invites the Commissioners to 
imitate. The consequence of these 
pecuniary arrangements is that the 
Commissioners will be driven to new ex- 
pedients for the purpose of raising 
money, and I am afraid they will attempt 
to throw the burden of supporting the 
Universities more upon the students who 
largely attend them. The Lord Advocate 
has told us that there are certain classes 
which wilkbe perfectly prepared to pay 
considerably higher fees. I have no 
dovbt he was alluding to the classes of 
law and medicine, but I object to making 
any of the learned professions exclu- 
sively the professions of those who are 
well to do. The only security against 
this is to insert some provision by which 
the Commissioners shall be prevented 
from making regulations which would 
tend to develop the evil which I say 
already exists. I, therefore, propose 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice, feeling sure that unless some- 
thing in the character of my proposition 
is adopted, this Bill, instead of being a 
blessing to the studentship of Scotland, 
will be something in the nature of a 
calamity. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 17, after the word “students,” to 
insert the words— 

‘* Provided that no fees in existing classes 
above three guineas shall be increased, and that 
no fees in new classes, or classes in which the 
fees are now three guineas or under, shall be 
fixed above three guineas.’’—(Mr. Wallace.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DAR- 
LING: Everybody will agree that it is 
most desirable that no deserving student 


Mr. Wallace 


: Oniverssties 
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should be debarred from University 
education merely on account of poverty, 
but I had thought it was the pride 
and boast of the Scotch Universities 
that they did extend their education 
most freely to poor students, not only 
from the fact that the education is cheap, 
to begin with, but also that there are an 
immense number of bursaries and 
foundations to aid poor scholars. But 
really this proposal is one which is 
intended to express distrust, not only of 
the Commissioners, but of the University 
Courts, which are to succeed the Com- 
missioners in their functions. Now, 
surely if there is anything as to which 
the House may fairly trust the Commis- 
sioners and the University Courts, it is 
a matterso entirely and completely one 
of University regulation as the fees. 
And yet the hon. Member proposes to 
fix for all time the fees which are to be 
exacted. That is a proposal the Govern- 
ment cannot assent to. 

*Mr. LYELL: While sympathizing 
with the object my hon. Friend has in 
view, I do not think we should tie the 
hands of the Commissioners in the matter 
of fees. In a great many courses of 
practical instruction such as those of 
chemistry, physics, and engineering, in 
which materials are used for demonstra- 
tions it is necessary that greater expense 
should be incurred than would be 
covered by a three guinea fee. It is 
therefore very important the Commis- 
sioners should not have their hands tied. 

Mr. HUNTER: I think this is a case 
where it would be very well to tie the 
hands of the Commissioners, because the 
only use they can make of their hands 
if they are untied is to do mischief. We 
know there is nothing upon which the 
heads of the professors ars so set as an 
increase of fees, and therefore of their 
own emoluments. I think that a Sessian 
in which we have been instrumental in 
giving a large sum for the reduction of 
fees in elementary schools in Scotland is 
a very unhappy time to select to give the 
Commissioners power toincrease the fees 
in the Universities. I hope the tendency 
of events will be entirely in a cuntrary 
direction, and certain as I am, judging 
from the character of the Commission 
and the kind of influence which will be 
brought to bear on it, that the tendency 
will be to raise fees, and certain as I am 
that there is no justification for such 
increase and no advantage being derived 
from it, but on the contrary great dis- 
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advantage, I shall vote for the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. 

The House divided :—Ayes 114 ; Noes 
199.—(Div. List, No. 259). 

It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, Further Proceeding on Considera- 
tion, as amended, stood adjourned. 


Further Proceeding to be resumed 
upon Monday next. 


STEAM ‘TRAWLING (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 335). 
Considered in Vommittee. 
(In the Committee). 

*Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s): I am afraid there are proposals 
in this Bill that have been made-with- 
out sufficient inquiry and notice. I 
have no wish to stop the progress of the 
Bill altogether, but I think more inquiry 
is necessary as to its effect on steam 
trawling in Ireland, aad in order to 
give opportunity for that I now beg to 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair to make his Report to the 
House.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid): 
I think, before this Motion is put, I 
may prevail upon my hon. Friend 
to consent to some little progress 
being made with the clauses. Of 
course, during my recent entertain- 
ment by Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment in Clonmel Gaol, I have not had 
opportunity of making myself acquainted 
with matters before the House as I 
could wish, but I understand that many 
Members of the parts to which I have 
the honour to belong have taken in- 
terest in this measure as concerning the 
fishing industry of our country, and I 
think we might make some progress 
with the clauses, at any rate, until any 
material point of difficulty arises. I 
confess I speak with some reserve in 
the absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Lord’Mayor of Dublin, who has given 
some attention to this Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 


.be read the third time on Monday next. 


POOR LAW BILL. (No. 338.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
me. 
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Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
only wish to ask is there any objection 
to add a clause applying the provisions 
of the first clause to Ireland ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: None whatever. I 
have been in correspondence with the 
Irish Office on the subject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PARTNERSHIP BILL. (No. 336.) 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” 


Mr. BRUNNER (Oheshire, North- 
wich): I desire to point out that Sub- 
section (c) of Section 50 has a very 
different meaning now to that it had 
three years ago. It provides that a man, 
or woman either for that matter, may be 
excluded from @ partnership on account 
of crime. Now, as the House knows, 
we have had some new definitions of 
crime. I am fully satisfied that it has 
not been on the mind of any hon. Mem- 
ber to promote a Bill in which there 
shall be a provision by which one part- 
ner may exclude another from the sa 
ness in which they are engaged because 
of attendance at a meeting. I do not 
for a moment wish to introduce any 
matter of controversy now, but I am ab- 
solutely convinced that no promoter of 
this Bill contemplated such a thing ; and 
I appeal to hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
if they amend the law, to do so in ac- 
cordance with common sense. 

Toe ATTORNEY UENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I think 
it is not possible to omit altogether Sub- 
section (c) of Clause 50. It will be ob- 
served that the sub-section refers to con- 
viction of any person of a crime, regard 
being had to the prejudicial effect that 
conviction may have on the business in 
which the partners are engaged. I do 
not suppose the hon. Member wishes to 
exclude that altogether, and I would 
suggest that words might be introduced 
in another place whereby conviction 
might be defined to meet such cases as 
those the hon. Member has in mind. It 
would not do to cut out the sub-section 
altogether, for the hon. Member must 
admit there are certain classes of crime 
on account of which it is only right a 
partner should have the means of dis- 
solving a partnership. 
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*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Unfortunately, we have 
to deal with cases of conviction for crime 
under peculiar circumstances. We have 
in view the possibility of the exclusion of 
a Member of this House from the School 
Board of London, as a consequence of 
a conviction under the Coercion Act. 
Certainly, it is a matter which we 
cannot leave to ‘another place” I 
would suggest that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted, in order that the Amendment 
may be made here, and I hope the Third 
Reading will not be proceeded with. 

*Mnz. GEDGE (Stockport): In the 
Education Act the words are not ‘‘ con- 
victed,” but ‘‘ punished with imprison- 
ment” for crime. This clause goes fur- 
ther and seems to require modification. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): On behalf of the promoters 
of the Bill, I wish to say they will ac- 
cept the suggestion made. 


Debate adjourned until To-morrow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
BILL. (No. 159.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COMPANIES’ CLAUSES CONSOLIDA- 
TION ACT (1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 237.) 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. A. ACLAND (Yorkshire, W.R, 
Rotherham): This Bill does not legis- 
late, it only corrects an unfortunate 
error of three words that crept into the 
Bill of last year, and the Bill has the 
Lord Chancellor's recommendation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and re-com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


TOWN COUNCILLORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 177.) 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Second Reading. [April 16. ] 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I understand that the Second Reading 
of this Bill is not met with Notice of 
Opposition. If this stage is allowed, I 
am quite willing that the Committee 


{COMMONS} 
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stage should be deferred for any reason- 
able period. 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: In 
the absence of my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House I can give no 
undertaking. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 
——S 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 
On Motion of Sir William Hart Dyke, Bill to 
facilitate the provision of Technical Instruction, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir William Hart 


Dyke, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. 
Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 350.] 


COUNTY COURT PLAINTS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That an Address be presented for Returns 
from every County Court in England and 
Wales of the total number of Plaints, &., 
entered in each Court from the Ist day of 
January to the 31st day of December, 1888, both 
days inclusive, distinguishing those not exceed- 
ing £20; those above £20 and not exceeding 
£50; and those by agreement over £50; and, 
of the sittings of the County Courts in England 
and Wales holden before the Judges of such 
Courts in the year 1888 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 211, of Session 
1883).”—{Sir George Russell.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I must 
object to this Motion being taken. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: On this point I have 
given my ruling before. This appears 
on the Paper as an unopposed Return, 
and is merely in continuation of a pre- 
vious Parliamentary Paper. I think 
the objection raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber may be almost described as 
frivolous. 

Dr. TANNER: I make the objection 
to whichI am entitled, and I may explain 
that I do so in consequence of our being 
treated so badly in reference to the 
Returns we moved for last year. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
shall not allow the objection; it is 
frivolous, and a mere obstruction of 
the business of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
BILL, (No. 144.) 


Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendment agreed to. 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


Message to the Commons for copy of 
the Report from the Select Committee. 


. TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Message to the Commons for copy of 
the Report from the Select Committee. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Brownlow, the 
Earl of Kilmorey, the Eurl of Kim- 
berley, the Lord Bishop of London, 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester, the Lord 
Wemyss (#. Wemyss), and the Lord 
Kenry (2. Dunraven and Mount-Earl) to 
the Standing Committee for Bills re- 
lating to Law, &c., for the considera- 
tion of the Cruelty to Children Preven- 
tion Bill, read, and ordered to lie on 
the table, 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (ME- 
TROPOLIS) BILL. (No. 13.) 
Order of the 31st of May last, re-com- 
mitting the Billto a Committee of the 

Whole House, read. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, as the Bill which I 
have introduced dealing with this sub- 
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ject has had the essence taken out of it 
by the Standing Committee, although 
the principle of the Bill has been fre- 

uently affirmed by this House, I think 
the Bill had better be withdrawn. I 
think the Standing Committee has acted 
ultra vires, and I have determined to 
withdraw the Bill. In conjunction with 
the Smoke Abatement Institute, of 
which the Duke of Westminster is 
Chairman, I am endeavouring to frame 
a new Bill, which I expect to be able to 
lay on the Table during the present 
Session. 

Order discharged and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 
BILL. (No. 174.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


*Lorp BALFOUR : My Lords, the ob- 
ject of this Bill is to remedy defects in 
previous legislation on this subject in re- 
gard to gross and registered tonnage of 
merchant shipping, as contained in the 
principal Act of 1854. The regulations 
there laid down are to the following 
effect: That in measuring for the gross 
tonnage the internal capacity of the 
ship is to be taken—that is, the hull and 
the erections upon and above the upper 
deck, which could be used for stores 
for passengers or for cargo—and then 
calculating the contents in cubie feet ; 
dividing that by 100 the result would 
give the gross tonnage, with this excep- 
tion—that all the space occupied by the 
crew, if it does not exceed 5 per cent. 
of the whole tonnage, is deducted from 
the result of the gross tonnage as arrived 
at. My Lords, in other words, there- 





fore, the gross tonnage of the ship is the 
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entire cubical capacity of the hull less 
the crew space if it does not exceed 5 
per cent of that amount. In arriving 
at the registered tonnage on which dues 
are paid certain deductions are made 
in respect of the propelling power. That 
depends upon the size of the ship, and 
also varies according to whether the 
ship is propelled by paddles or screw. 
My Lords, that Act was amended by an 
Act passed in 1867, mainly in the in- 
teresta of theseamen and crewsemployed 
in merchant vessels, and has for its 
object lightening the rates ie upon 
those parts of the ship which are 
occupied by the crew, and it provides 
that all the crew spaces, whether above 
or below the deck, shall be deducted 
from the calculation for the registered 
tonnage. Of course, my Lords, this Act 
of 1867, and its provisions, were to that 
extent intended to come entirely in the 
place of the provisions of the Act of 
1854; but the provisions of the Act of 
1854 were not in so many words specifi- 
cally repealed, and a year or two ago 
some ingenious person discovered that 
by taking the two Acts of Parliament 
and reading them together a sbip- 
owner might be entitled to deduct 
from the registered tonnage under 
the Act of 1867 that which had 
not been calculated into the  ton- 
nage under the Act of 1854. For 
example, as I have already said, 
under the Act of 1854, 5 per cent 
of the crew space above deck was 
deducted from the gross tonnage before 
the gross tonnage was certified, and the 
whole of the crew space is entitled to 
be deducted under the Act of 1867. 
Therefore the crew space above deck, if 
it does not exceed 5 per cent of the 
whole tonnage, is not to be added under 
the Act of 1854, but it falls to be deducted 
under the Act of 1867. That, of course, 
would be obviously unfair, and one 
object of this Bill is to remedy that 
defect. My Lords, under the same 
Act of 1867 certain spaces which are 
placed above the engine room, and which 
obviously cannot be used for cargo, are 
also entitled to be deducted from the 
calculation for registered tonnage ; but 
owing to the Act of 1867 those spaces 
are not calculated in the cubical capacity 
of the ship for the gross tonnage, and 
that defect is also proposed to be re- 
medied by one of the clauses in this 
Bill. Your Lordships will easily under- 


Lord Balfour 
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stand that as some years have elapsed 
since those defects were first discovered 
a certain number of guast-vested in- 
terests have arisen, and, therefore, the 
law as now proposed will require to be 
carefully applied and adjusted in refer- 
ence to existing vessels which have 
been measured under those conditions, 
Your Lordships will find a clause in the 
Bill carefully prepared for the purpose 
of suiting the new order of things to 
the old, with the least possible hed: 
ship; but those matters will be the 
subject of consideration in Committee 
rather than upon the present occasion. 
My Lords, there are other provisions in 
the Bill, such as allowing sailing ships 
to make certain deductions from those 
calculations of tonnage, but those pro- 
visions are all matters of detail, and 
are in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on 
Saving Life at Sea. My Lords, I think 
there is no further explanation which I 
can give at the present stage. I propose, 
if your Lordships will pass the Second 
Reading of the Bill, to refer it to one 
of the Standing Committees, and I move 
now that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES AND 
OFFICERS UNDER THE CRUWN) PRE. 
VENTION BILL. (No. 90.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order): Bill 
reported without further Amendment, 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


TELEGRAPHS (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 
(No. 113.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order) : Bill reported 
without Amendment; and to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. [THE LORD HERSCHELL}, 
(AMENDMENTS ) (No. 104.) 


House again in Oommittee (on Re- 
commitment) (according to order). 


Lorpv FITZGERALD said, on the 
question of the County Court Judges 
granting an appeal, he would confine 
the proposed Amerdment to inserting 
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after the word ‘‘ vexatious” the words 
“or unreasonable.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, on 
this Question, that the words ‘or un- 
reasonable” stand part of the Clause, 
I shall not trouble your Lordships by 
repeating at any length what 
said on the previous occasion. I 
still adhere to my view, that it 
is objectionable to leave the question 
of appeal open whether it is reasonable 
or not. My Lords, I strongly object to 
appeals being allowed in those cases. 

y noble and learned Friend seems to 
assume that the case will necessarily go 
by way of appeal to the Judge of Assize. 
I think the power to state a case on a 
point of law will not cause additional 
expense; but I believe that putting in 
these words, instead of saving expense 
to the parties will put them to expense. 
However, as the noble Viscount opposite 
voted against me on the matter when it 
came to a Division, I do not feel that 
there would be much hope for it if a 
Division were again taken, and, there- 
fore, I will not trouble your Lordships 
with it further. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, upon the 
Question whother Clause 9 should stand 
part of the Bill he wished to add the 
words, ‘‘and that no such appeal ehall 
have the effect of staying further pro- 
ceedings unless the Judge shall direct.” 
He supposed there could be no objec- 
tion to that. 

Lorp HERS JIELL: My Lords, I 
am not quite sure that I follow this 
Amendment. I had understood it to 
mean that execution shall not be stayed ; 
but surely execution is a stay of further 
proceedings. One mode of staying 
further proceedings is to obtain execu- 
tion, and of course execution would go 
at once unless the Judge saw reason to 
the contrary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he objected 
to Clause 13, because under it litigants 
would be able to carry on appeals to any 
extent they pleased. For the assistance 
of the House he would state that he 
had received a letter on the subject 
pointing out that the clause had evi- 
dently been taken from 14 and 15 Vict. 


{Juty 25, 1889} 
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cap. 57, sec. 138, providing that any. 
person whoshall think himself aggrieved 
by the decree of the Court, and who does 
not appear by an attorney at the hearing, 
may obtain a re-hearing, upon deposit- 
ing the money and entering into a bond. 
Thereupon an appeal was given to the 
next going Judge of Assize. So that 
provision was thereby made for payment 
of the money into Court. In place of 
moving the omission of the section he 
would propose only to modify it. 

Eart. CADOGAN : My Lords, I agree 
that it is not right that the leave to appeal 
should remain open for an unlimited 
time. I should, therefore, ask the noble 
and learned Lord to withdraw his 
Amendment and to move another limit- 
ing to some extent the time within which 
the appeal can be made. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should like 
to explain to your Lordships the cireum- 
stances under which this clause came into 
the Bill. It was notin the Bill asorigiually. 
introduced in the other House. It had 
its origin in a suggestion of the Bar 
Ovmmittee after the Bill had been 
framed as it was proposed to be carried. 
Attention was called to the fact (of 
which there can be no doubt) that the 
1z7th section of the Act of 1857 was 
repealed by the ninth section of the Act 
of 1882. It was stated before the Bar 
Committee by a learned gentleman who 
was formerly in the House of Commons 
and who had taken part in the Bill 
of 1882, that that section had been 
omitted per incuriam, and he was the per- 
son who proposed its insertion in the 
Bill now before your Lordships’ House. 
It is a very necessary section. Suppose 
a person receives a County Court sum- 
mons for a debt; he goes to the place 
and says, ‘‘ What do you mean by this? 
I have paid the money?’ But, not- 
withstanding that, the proceedings go on 
behind the man’s back, a decree is 
obtained, he, of course, having paid no 
further attention to the matter, and 
execution can be enforced against him. 
There are no means by which under the 
existing law he can obtain a remedy, 
My Lords, that is sufficient to show that 
such a clause as this is necessary. 
Therefore, I propose at line 51, after 
the word “ appeal,” to insert the words 
‘to the next going judge of assize.” 

*Tue Eant or MILLTOWN: I desire 
to call attention to one thing. As I 
gather, Olause 127 of the Act of 1887 
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provided for giving an appeal to persons 
who do not appear personally. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: No, it has just 
the same operation as this clause. 

*Tue Eartor MILLTOWN: AsI un- 
derstand, Clause 4 excludes persons who 
do not appear by counsel or attorney. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: It refers to 
persons who consider themselves 
aggrieved and who do not appear by 
counsel or attorney. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: There 
may be cases in which the defendant 
never heard of the proceedings until 
execution issued. This Bill contemplates, 
no doubt, the case of a person who by 
his own fault did not appear by counsel 
or attorney, but if he himself appeared 
he would not be within this clause. My 
noble Friend seems to be under a mis- 
apprehension as to what the clause 
means. If any person was inops conciltt 
and did not know how to appeal, this 
clause would not enable him to do so. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: It only affects 
persons appearing by counsel or 
attorney. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: But it 
is consistent with the fact that he might 
have appeared himself, and if he did 
there is no appeal. 

Lory HERSCHELL: If he appeared 
himself he would come within the sec- 
tion. 

Eart CADOGAN: What I under- 
stand my noble Friend to mean is 
that the section only applies where the 
defendant was not represented by a 
solicitor or counsel, whereas it ought to 
apply to cases where the defendant did 
not appear himself. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: Yes. 


Lorp FITZGERALD: The clause 
was only introduced in the House of 
Commons at the last moment. It was 
introduced on the night of the 30th of 
June, and the Bill was read a third time 
the next day. There was no time to 
consider it, and I have not been able to 
find out who proposed the Amendment. 
It does not appear on the records of 
Parliament. Originally the appeal was 
given where the party did not appear by 
attorney. That was the whole thing. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Report to be received on Monday. 
The Earl of Milltown 


{LORDS} 
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THE ASTRACANA IN COWES ROADS. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp COLVILLE or OCULROSS; 
My Lords, I riee to ask whether the 
Board of Trade will renew the applica- 
tion which they recently made to the 
Trinity Corporation, and ascertain if 
they still decline to remove the obstacle 
to navigation and anchorage in Cowes 
Roads which they have created by the 
sinking of the ship Astracana. On the 
28th June I called the attention of the 
House to the same subject, and was then 
told that the Board of Trade had no 
power to compel the Trinity Board to 
remove the wreck. I was in hopes that, 
as the obstruction of the shipping an- 
chorage at Cowes was produced solely 
by the act of the Trinity Board, they 
would consider it their duty to remove 
it. A month has elapsed, and nothing 
has been done; the wreck still remains 
in a most inconvenient position with a 
buoy above it. The Trinity Board in- 
formed the Board of Trade that on the 
25th of June there were 17 feet clear all 
over the wreck at low water spring 
tides, and nothing above the level 
of the sand. But I am glad to say I 
am in a position to give your Lord- 
ships a little further information. The 
Local Board of Cowes have employed an 
experienced diver who last week made six 
visits to the wreck, and instead of finding 
nothing above the sand (according to 
the Trinity version), he reported a 
great quantity of loose wreckage which 
might be raised without difficulty, and 
some timber upright, and fixed, quite 
five feet above the ground. He also 
said :— 

‘* Tf a vessel anchored there, she would never 
see her anchor again. The upright pieces of 
timber are very dangerous to vessels passing 
over the wreck—particularly to coasting vessels 
drawing more than 10 feet at low water.” 


The Trinity Board stated that there 
were 17 feet of water over the wreck 
at low water. The Local Board have 
had most careful soundings made (which 
correspond with the report of the 
diver), and they show that instead of 


17 feet of water there were only 11 feet © 


over the wreck. It certainly is not to 
the credit of the Trinity Board, whose 
functions are supposed to be the pro- 
tection of navigable channels and an- 
chorages along the coast, that they 
should create this obstruction and then 
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refuse to remove it. I beg to call your 
Lordships particular attention to the 
fact that some time since they called 
for tenders for the purchase of the 
wreck ; but they now ignore the obli- 
gations which they then imposed upon 
the purchaser—namely, that the wreck 
should be removed within a given time. 
My Lords, the Trinity Board are not 
represented in this House, but I see 
here several noble Lords who are Elder 
Brethren, and I should be very happy if 
they will stand up and explain the con- 
duct of the Trinity Board. I am com- 
ow to put my question to the noble 

rd who represents the Board of Trade, 
and I hope he will give me a more satis- 
factory answer than I received on tho 
last occasion. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, when 
notice was given of this question I at 
oncé communicated with the representa- 
tives of the Trinity House in London, 
and I had an interview with a gentleman 
who came from their office to see me a 
few days ago. To-day the information, 
which I will read to the House, has been 
furnished by the Trinity Board—I will 
give it in their own words :— 

“ Memorandum on the Wreck Aséracana. 

“It has been already explained that when 
this wreck was found floating bottom up, and 
extremely dangerous to shipping, endeavours 
were made to sink it, but without success. It 
may be added that as the cargo proved to be oil 
it would have been impossible to sink her with- 
out breaking up, ——e the risk of sending 
large fragments free, and multiplying the risk 
to navigation. It has also been explained that 
the wreck was not voluntarily taken to Cowes, 
and it may be further stated that it was in’such 
an unmanageable condition that the ‘Trinity 
House officers were simply able to take her 
along with the tide and beach her at the first 
opportunity. As the fore-end of her keel was 
bent obliquely by their efforts to sink her, 
when once beached she could not be moved. 

‘When the process of recovering cargo was 
completed the Trinity House invited tenders 
for the purchase and removal of the hull, but 
no offers being received, they proceeded with 
that work themselves, and on June 20th it was 
reported by their diver that nothing remained 
above the mud. 

“ A few days since the Trinity louse, being 
informed that, probably by the action of the 
tide and weather having disturbed the wreck- 
age, some portions are sticking up and dan- 
gerous, gave instructions to resume —— 
to remove them, and a diyer has to-day been 
sent to assist in the work. 

“The ‘Irinity House wish it to be under- 
stood that they are not at all indifferent to the 
convenience and safety of vessels frequenting 
Cowes Roads, but that the cost of entirely re- 
moving this wreck is estimated at £1,000, and 


{Jury 23, 1889} 
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they are anxious to guard against a needless 
expenditure of public money,' Their superin- 
tendent at Cowes has been also instructed to 
watch the wreck, and remove any portions 
which may become dangerous.” 

I hope that answer will be satisfactory 
to the noble Lord and those whom he 
represents. It shows, at any rate, that 
the Trinity House are making every 
effort to repair the mischief caused by 
the vessel sinking in that position; and 
I hope that the operations will have a 
satisfactory result. 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 177.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order) : Bill reported 
without further Amendment; and to be 
read 3* to-morrow. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL. 
(No. 93). 


Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* on 
Thursday the 8th of August next. 


CHARITIES RECOVERY BILL [ 1.1. | 


A Bill to facilitate the recovery of rent- 
charges and other payments owing to Charities 
—was presented by the Lord Herschell ; read 
1*; and to be printed (No. 183.) 


IRELAND—GWEEDORE. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I move for the production of the file in 
the Irish Land Commission Court num- 
bered 9,133 ; and to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they can produce 
a letter found in the house of the Rev. 
James McFadden, P.P., Gweedore, writ- 
ten by the Rev. D. Stephens, 0.C., 
Falearragh, and produced in evidence 
at the Letterkenny Quarter Sessions on 
the 12th April, 1889. Perhaps your 
Lordships are aware of the existence of 
a Blue Book giving the proceedings of 
the Irish Land Commission, and giving 

articulars with regard to the Poor Law 
NT eaiene and the Judicial Valuations. 
That is all they give, except certain 
observations generally of an empty 
character, and there are, in fact, my 
Lords, no means whatever of judging 
from those particulars the principle on 
which the rents are fixed. I understand 
from questions put in the House of 
Commons and from information in the 
newspapers, that the Land Commission 
Court has within a very recent period 
adopted a new system which I must say 


Dae 
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is an immense improvement on the old 
one, and which goes a considerable way 
to remove, at all events, some of the ob- 
jections which have been taken to the 
operations of that body. They now re- 
quire all the Sub-Commissioners fixing 
rents to fill up a schedule which contains 
very full oo if the schedule is 
carefully filled up. That is a great im- 
provement on the old system. They 
require the Sub-Commissioners to give 
not only the acreage, but the quality of 
the land, the proximity to a market 
town, the state of buildings which may 
have been erected by the tenant, and all 
the information which any land valuer 
would require. Since I put the notice 
on the Paper, I have understood that all 
these schedules are accessible to persons 
in Dublin on payment of Is., and 
that land proprietors and tenants going 
to the Land Court can get all the in- 
formation they may desire. To move 
for these Returns would cause consider- 
able inconvenience to the Court, and 
expense to the public, and, therefore, I 
ask to be allowed not to press for them, 
and also to move that the Order for the 
Returns which I recently obtained should 
be discharged. But the letter to the 
Rev. J. M‘Fadden stands in a different 

sition. The other evening my roble 

riend seemed to express some doubt 
whether I had any evidence as to come 
of the matters to which I referred. 
Ido not suppose my noble Friend has 
gone much into the matter, and I am 
not surprised at his request, because I 
certainly entered into some details which 
might naturally appear to him to be 
unsupported by legal proof. But I can 
assure my noble Friend that he was 
mistaken. Thestatements 1 made were 
founded upon a document which I wish 
to bring to the attention of your Lord- 
ships, and which I beg to move may be 
laid on the Table of the House if there 
be no objection. I hope the House will 
believe that in making a statement in 
regard to the operation of an important 
Act of Parliament I took very great care 
to inquire into the accuracy of the facts 
which I brought before the House. My 
Lords, I stated that in the opposition to 
Mr. Olphert and the strike against rents 
on his estate, as well as on the better 
known estate of Lord George Hill, there 
were two priests in connection with the 
movement. ‘l'hat statement was made 
upon the evidence of a letter which has 


The Duke of Argyl 


{LORDS} 
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been produced in an Irish Oourt of Law, 
Your Lordships will remember the 
terrible murder committed on the ocea- 
sion of the arrest of the Rev. J. 
M‘Fadden, and that in consequence of 
that arrest his house was searched, and 
in the house was found a letter which 
has I understand been verified in a 
Court of Justice, and was not denied by 
the person who wroteit—the curate of 
the parish in which the Olphert Estate 
is situated. That letter is a very remark- 
able document, and such an illustration 
ofthe manner in which evictions are got 
up that I will read it to the House. So 
noble Duke read the letter, in which the 
writer urged that the particular attention 
of Dillon should be called to the neces- 
sity of despatching an M.P. to the scene 
of action as soon as the operations were 
to commence, that he himself had never 
seen an eviction and would not under- 
take to manage the matter successfully ; 
he reminded the Rev. J. M‘Fadden that 
he promised to be present at the evic- 
tion, and that success or failure de- 
pended entirely upon that promise being 
kept ; he reminded him also that it was 
at his instance the writer took up the 
flag, and that it was he who was re- 
sponsible for the whole business, and 
therefore that whatever engagement he 
might have he should lay aside and 
rush to the scene of conflict. The 
writer added, ‘‘ You know what Olphert 
is. You know it will take all our united 
energies to beat him down” ] Now, 
my Lords, I think that letter shows 
that: I was entirely justified in the 
statement which I made to the House. 
I beg the House to remember 
that in both these cases the agita- 
tion was against rents which had 
been fixed by the Court; they were not 
the old rents. In nine cases out often 
they were rents fixed by the Land Com- 
mission, and the agitation was directed 
against two landlords who of all in Ire- 
land had perhaps done most for their 
tenants, 


Moved, 

*¢ That there be laid before this House a letter 
found in the house of the Rev. Jamies McFad- 
den, P.P., Gweedore, written by the Rev. D. 
Stephens, C.C., Falcarragh, and produced in 
evidence at the et Sessions on 
the 12th April, 1889.""—(The Lord Sundridge, 
D. Argyll.) ‘ 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): My Lords, I am glad 
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the noble Duke has exercised his 
discretion with regard to the Motion he 
has placed on the Paper, and further- 
more that he has thought it right that 
the Order for the Return granted him 
under a misunderstanding a few days 
ago should now be discharged. The 
noble Duke has stated fully the reasons 
for that withdrawal, and I think the 
House will agree that it would not be 
very advantageous for the Public Service 
that the files of the Land Commission 
proceedings should be moved for from 
time to time and granted as Parliamen- 
tary Papers. It is quite true that the 
proceedings in connection with the action 
of those Courts are published in a 
schedule, and that those interested in 
any portion of the proceedings are able 
to obtain the information they required 
at the cost of ls. At any time, there- 
fore, they can obtain full particulars. 
Under the circumstances, I think it is 
not desirable that such Motions should 
be made in Parliament and that Returns 
should be granted with the result of turn- 
ing records of those summary proceed- 
ings into Parliamentary Papers, whereas 
other similar proceedings are not to 
be moved for in Parliament. Now, my 
Lords, with reference to the letter found 
in the house of the Rev. J. M‘Fadden, I 
have to say that not only to the know- 
ledge of the Government, but of every 
one, that letter has been proved in open 
Court to be entirely and absolutely 
genuine. It was found in a search made 
in Father M‘Fadden’s house, I think, in 
February of this year. I am not sur- 
prised that the noble Duke should have 
brought that matter forward after the 
remarks of the noble Earl, who appeared 
to think that the noble Duke had made 
statements about Father M‘Fadden of 
which there is no proof in official docu- 
ments. In 1888 Father M‘Fadden was 
tried in open Court. The facts proved 
on that occasion have been public 
property ever since, and the Government 
have no other knowledge on the subject. 
Father M‘Fadden is now awaiting his 
trial on another and more serious charge, 
and I thought it would be the wish of 
your Lordships that nothing should be 
said that could prejudice him upon that 
trial. As to the proceedings which are 
complete, the Government can only 
express their regret that any minister 
of the Gospel, to whatever denomi- 


{Joy 25, 1889} 
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authority he acquires from his sacred 
office to assist tod encourage those who, 
for reasons of their own, are opposing 
the law of the land. I regret I cannot 
agree to the Motion that that letter 
should be printed and laid on your Lord- 
ships’ Table. Ido nut think it is for 
the public interest that one special 
paper or part of any legal case should 
be oo from the general body of 
the evidence in that case and made use 
of for any particular purpose. If the 
Motion had been for the production of 
the whole of the evidence it would have 
been open to argument. I hope the 
noble Duke will see the force of that 
consideration, and that he will not press 
that part of the Motion which he has 
put forward. 

Taz Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I do not wish to press for the production 
of a document which has reference to 
proceedings yet to be completed. It 
was only in reference to the general 
question of evictions, which is quite a 
separate matter, that I desired to ask 
for it. Iwill not therefore press for 
the production of the letter. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IRELAND (GWEECORE AND OLPHERT 
ESTATES). 

Order of the 15th instant for Returns 
Nos. I. and II. to be laid before this 
House, discharged. 

House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 


till to-morrow, a quarter 
Ten o’elock. 


eye 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 25th July, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_~o—_—— 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT RECTORY BILL 
[LORDS] (by Order). 

Ocder for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 

time.” 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): Perhaps 





nation he belongs, should use the 


I may be permitted to say that this is a 
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Bill which affects very large and im- 
opm interests, and contains within 
ts provisions some novel principles. I 
am glad to say, however, that the pro- 
moters have acceded to the proposal 
that it shall be referred to a hybrid 
Committee, and consequently it is not 
necessary that I should make any re- 
marks at this stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered— 


“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House, and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 

** That Three be the Quorum. 

‘That Mr. Harry Davenport, Captain 
Edwards-Heathcote, Mr. Woodall, and Mr. 
Halley Stewart be nominated Members of the 
Committee. 

“That Standing Orders 111, 211, and 236 be 
suspended, and that the Committee have leave 
to sit and proceed upon Wednesday next. 

* That all Petitions against the Bill, pre- 
sented within the time limited by the Standing 
Orders, be referred to the Committee, and that 
such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, Agents, and Wit- 
nesses, be heard on their Petitions, if they think 
fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill 
against such Petitioners.’”’—(Mr. H. Davenport.) 





FACTORS BILL [LORDS]. (No. 310.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c., with Amendments. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 277.) 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
(No. 277.) 


Bill, as amended in the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into Considera- 
tion upon Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
——9—— 
THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland in what 
manner (whether by examination, nomi- 
nation, length of service, or any other 
method) appointments are made to the 

sitions in the Royal Irish Constabu- 
ae of county inspectors, district in- 
spectors of first, second, and third class, 
head constables, sergeants, and acting- 
sergeants ; and, whether there are any 
maximum or minimum limits of age in 


Ur. Woodall 


{COMMONS} 
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each of these ranks; and, in that case, 
what are they ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, University 
of Dublin): The Constabulary Authori- 
ties report that in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary appointments are made as 
follow :— 


1. To county inspectors.—Appointments are 
made by examination in professional qualifica- 
tions from the most eligible of the first-class of 
district inspectors. There is no limit of age. 

2. To first-class and to second-class district 
inspectors. — Appointments are made by 
seniority from the second and third classes 
of district inspectors respectively, when the 

ersons so promoted are in all respects eligible 
or advancement. 

3. To third-class district inspector. — Ap. 
pointments are made by nomination—(a) of 
gentlemen, the sons of constabulary officers, 
under certain conditions, the nominees having to 
compete amongst themselves at an examination 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners ; (b) of 
gentlemen, not the sons of constabulary officers, 
under certain conditions, who have to undergo 
a competitive examination by the Civil Service 
Commissioners ; and (c) by examination at head- 
quarters in literary and professional qualifica- 
tions of the most suitable frem the rank of head 
constable. In class (a) the limits of age are 19 
and 26 years. In class (b) 21 and 26 years. In 
both these classes if a candidate can show 
specially qualifying service as an officer in the 
Army, Navy, or in a police force, he may be 
admitted up to the age of 28. The limit of age 
of head constable candidates for third-class 
district inspecters is 48 years. 

4. To head constable. — Appointments are 
made from the rank of sergeant on the recom- 
mendation of the local officers by examination 
in literary and professional qualifications. 

5. To sergeant.—-Appointments are made as 
a rule by seniority from the rank of acting- 
sergeant, when qualified in every respect. 

6. To acting-sergeant. — Appointments are 
made from the rank of constable on the recom- 
mendation of the local officers after a test 
examination (locally) in literary and profes- 
sional qualifications, the papers for such 
examination being transmitted from head- 
quarters. Except as stated above there are no 
limits of age in the above appointments. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): Are these and other par- 
tioulars relating to the Constabulary 
to be found in any document ? 

*Mrz. MADDEN : The details which I 
have been given have been supplied 
from a document furnished to me, which 
I shall be happy to hand to the hon. 
Gentleman. I do not believe that the 
entire information is to be found in any 
one Return. The information which I 
have given to the House is probably 
taken from several Returns. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCILS, 


Str RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if, with a 
view to enable the Councils of the ad- 
ministrative counties and county 
boroughs to make the necessary finan- 
cial re-adjustments under ‘‘ The Local 
Government Act, 1888,” he will furnish 
reliable Returns, setting out the amounts 
of Local Taxation Licence Duties and 
Probate Duty respectively, provisionally 
allotted to administrative counties and 
county boroughs; and also the amounts 
of old Government Grants ; and of the 
new ‘grant in respect of union officers 
receivable by each of the authorities 
above mentioned. ; 

*Tnz PRESIDENT or toz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD) (Mr. Rircuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board hope shortly 
to be in a position to certify under 
Section 22 of the Lccal Government 
Act, 1888, the shares received by 
each administrative county and county 
borough during the financial year ended 
March 31, 1888, out of the grants here- 
‘tofore made out of the Exchequer in aid 
of local rates which have ceased to be 
granted since the passing of the Act. 
They will also certify under Sections 26 
and 43 of the Act the annual sums 
paya le to Boards of Guardians in 
resp ct of the new grants payable 
to the Guardians under the Act. 
It «ill be impossible to furnish at the 
Present time any reliable Return as to 
the amounts of the local taxation 
licences and Probate Duty grant which 
will be received by each administrative 
county and county borough during the 
current year, as the amount of the 
licences and grant will not be ascer- 
tainable until after the end of the year. 

Sir R. PAGET: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to insure that the 
nformation shall be furnished as soon 
as possible, seeing that it is necessary to 
have Returns in order to enable the 
Councils to come to a financial adjust- 
me t? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My hon. Friend may 
rest assured that the information will 
be supplied at the earliest possible date. 


RAILWAY CHARGES. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I beg to ask the Pre- 
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sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
under ‘‘The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,” the system of short distance 
extras will be allowed to Railway Com- 
panies in addition to terminal charges ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beraca, 
Bristol, W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
calls attention to a very important ques- 
tion, but until the schedules submitted 
by the railway companies, and the 
objections to them have been carefully 
considered by the Board of Trade, I do 
not think it would be desirable for me 
to make any specific statement as to 
what may be the decision arrived at. 
A system by which remuneration for 
short-distance haulage can be charged 
in two ways would be open to obvious 
objection. 


INDIAN DRINK TRAFFIC. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
if it is true that, in the official Gazette 
of 13th June last, the Bombay Govern- 
ment published a Resolution prohibiting 
the removal, without permit, of more 
than one gallon of the fresh juice of the 
cocoa-nut and other palms (called 
toddy) from place to place in any part 
of the Presidency; and, if it is the 
intention of the Bombay Government to 








place similar restrictions on the removal 
from place to place of mowra and other 
native spirits, the large quantities of 
strong malt liquors brewed within the 
Presidency, and the various cheap alco- 
holic liquors which are being imported 
into Bombay in_ steadily-increasing 
quantities ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): Yes; save that the regula- 
tion applies to fermented toddy and 
not to fresh juice. The Bombay Go- 
vernment have not communicated any 
such intention as to mowra and other 
liquors. 


INDIAN EXCISE DUTY. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he is 
now in a position to state to the House 
the decision of the Government of India 
with regard to the imposition of an 
excise duty on the 4,860,000 gallons of 
malt liquor brewed in the 19 breweries 
established in different parts of India, 
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which he stated was under “ the con- 
sideration of the Government of India?” 

Sm J. GORST: I have no further 
answer to give to the question than that 
which I gave on the 21st of June— 
namely, that the matter is under the 
consideration of. the Government of 
India. 

Mr. CAINE: Is there any hope of 
the decision being announced on an 
early day? 

Sir J. GORST: The Government of 
India, like that of England, is not in 
the habit of announcing beforehand an 
intention to impose additional taxa- 
tion. 


ABKARI DEPARTMENTS IN NATIVE 
STATES, 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he will 
lay upon the Table of the House, print, 
and circulate to Members, the Agree- 
ments of the Bombay Government with 
those Native States within the area 
whose Abkari department has either 
been taken over by the Bombay Govern- 
ment or otherwise assimilated ? 

Sir J. GORST: These agreements 
are not in the possession of the Secre- 
tary of State, but a synopsis of them is 
to be found in the Bombay Abkari Re- 
ports for 1886-87 and 1887-88. Their 
general purport is to assimilate the 

stem of the various Native States with 

at of the adjoining British districts. 


SUDDER AND OUTSTILL 
DISTILLERIES. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he will 
grant a Return for the last 10 years 
showing the gallonage of country spirits 
issued from sudder and outstills in the 
various provinces of British India, with 
the revenue resulting therefrom, the 
quantities of spirits and malt liquor 
imported into India, and the quantities 
of malt liquor brewed in British India, 
for each year respectively ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State could not assent to such a Return 
without previous communication with 
the Government of India,as the infurma- 
tion would have to be collected in India, 
and he believes that the information as 
oa the outstills could not be given even 

en. 


Mr. Caine 
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EXCISE ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he has 
yet received the reply of the Government 
of India to the Dispatch of the Secreta: 
of State, ‘‘ Revenue, No. 52, Excise Ad- 
ministration, Resolution of House of 
Commons,’’ 16th May, 1889; and, if so, 
will he lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Sir J. GORST: No reply to that 
Dispatch has as yet been received. 


MOUSSA BEY. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it is the fact that the Kurdish 
brigand, Moussa Bey, when on his 
way to Oonstantinople, was received 
with manifestations of honour and sym- 
pathy by leading Mahommedan officials 
at Bitlis, Moush, Erzeroum, and Trebi- 
zond; whether, when the steamer that 
conveyed Moussa from Trebizond 
reached Constantinople, Generals Has- 
san and Bahri Pashas went on board; 
whether the aforesaid Generals had been 
deputed by the Sultan to convey to 
Moussa the Imperial salutations; whe- 
ther Moussa was conducted to Yildiz 
Kiosk Palace, and had an audience of 
the Sultan; whether Moussa is now 
being entertained by his uncle, Bahri 
Pasha, the Mutessarrif of Pera; whether 
the Sultan has issued an Iradé, inviting 
all whom it may concern to come for- 
ward and substantiate the charges, if 
any, that they have to prefer against 
Moussa; whether, subsequently to the 
issue of this decree, 12 Armenian emi- 
grants from Moush and Bitlis addressed 
to the Sultan a petition expressing their 
readiness to prove all the crimes alleged 
to have been committed by Moussa, or 
with his connivance ; and whether these 
petitioners have been arrested and im- 
prisoned in consequence of the action 
they have taken ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): Her 
Majesty’s Government have no informa- 
tion as to the manner of the reception 
of Moussa Bey at the places named, or 
as to an audience of the Sultan. Moussa 
Bey addressed a petition to the Sultan 
declaring the oppression and brigand 
attributed to him to be without foun 
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tion, and that he has come to complain 
of the ¢ 8, and is ready to stand 
with complainants before the Court and 
abide judgment. An Imperial Iradé 
has been issued instructing the Ministry 
of Justice to notify to those concerned 
that the complainants niust bring their 
charges before the Tribunal in the regu- 
lar way, and that if any suit is instituted 

ainst Moussa Bey it must be examined 
and decided with the greatest justice, 
equity, and despatch. The Iradé fur- 
ther provides that the Governors of 
Bitlis shall be instructed that if there 
are any persons on the spot to bring 
forward claims against Moussa Bey they 
must at once come to Constantinople. 
The alleged arrest of the members of an 
Armenian deputation is entirely denied, 
and Her Majesty’s Ambassador has not 
obtained any confirmation of the report. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he can now give any infor- 
mation as to the pro a inquiry into 
the charges against Moussa Bey ; and 
whether any provision will be made for 
the presence of reporters who are 
acquainted with the Turkish as well as 
other languages ? 

*SirJ. FERGUSSON: According tothe 
information possessed by Her Majesty’s 
Government it is not yet decided what 
Court will hear the case, but it is be- 
lieved that it will be brought before an 
open Court of Justice. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not informed whether 
provision will be made for the presence 
of reporters acquainted with 'l'urkish as 
well as other languages. These are 
matters which belong to the internal 
administration of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mr. CHANNING ( Northampton- 
shire, E.): When will the Papers 
promised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Bryce), be laid on the Table of the 
House ? 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON: I believe 
that they are virtually ready for pre- 
sentation. 


THE ROYAL. NAVAL COLLEGE AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Sirk SAMUEL WILSON. (Ports- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if he will make an 
inquiry into the sanitary condition of the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, 
the drainage of which is described in a 


{Jupy 25, 1889} | 
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local paper, as being ‘‘as bad as bad 
can be;” and if he his aware whether 
the statement is true that the son ¢f.a 
noble Lord who is a High Court Official, 
is said to have died lately from fever 
contracted in that College. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or roe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): A careful inquiry was 
made in 1886 into the sanitary condition 
of the Royal Naval College at Ports- 
mouth by a Committee consisting of 
two Medical Officers and an Officer of 
the Works Department. They reported 
as follows :— 

“ We have no fault to find with the a 
system, which is as complete as can be le 
under the existing conditions of the building,”’ 
And they recommended a certain ox- 
penditure to perfect the system which 
was sanctioned. But the College, in 
common with the other dockyard build- 
ings, is constructed upon low-lying 
ground, and the basement floors are 
within three feet of the subsoil water in 
the dry season. This is the condition of 
a large portion of the town of Portsea. 
The health of those permanently re- 
siding in the College, which adjoins the 
house of the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Captain of the Ercel’ent, is good. 
From 1879 to 1883 there is no record of 
enteric fever. In 1884 and 1886 there 
was one case in each year, and in 1888 
there were three cases. I regret very 
much the death of the gallant young 
Officer alluded to. It has been sai 
that he contracted the fever in the 
College, but there is no actual proof 
of the allegation. 


THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether complaints have reached him 
that trains on the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway are frequently 
stopped from five to fifteen minutes 
between Grosvenor Road and outside 
Victoria Stations, in consequence of the 
line being blocked ; and, if so, will he 
cause an inquiry to be made as to the 
reason of this delay, and the great in- 
convenience occasioned thereby ? 

*Sirn MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
No such complaints have reached me, 
nor have I any power to interfere in 
such a matter. have, however, sent 
a copy of the hon. Member’s question to 
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the Railway Company for their observa- 
tions, and I should be happy to show 
the hon. Member their reply. 


CROWN LANDS IN AUSTRALIA. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, E. 
R., Holderness): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return showing 
for each year in the Australasian 
Colonies the revenue obtained from the 
sale and lease of Orown Lands, the 
expenditure incurred (1) in the improve- 
ment of Crown Lands from surveys, 
roads, fencing, water, &c.; (2) in con- 
nection with natives; and (3) by assist- 
ing immigration; the revenue of the 
Colony raised by taxation; the area of 
land alienated from the Crown ; the area 
of land remaining ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I fear it is quite impossible to procure 
such a Return. We have not the 
necessary information here, and the 
labour which its compilation would 
entail upon the Colonial Governments 
would be very great. The three last 


items, however—namely, the revenue |* 


raised by taxation, the area of land 
alienated, and the area remaining un- 
sold, might be procured for the last 
year, but Her Majesty’s Government 
eannot promise even so much without 
first communicating with the Colonial 
Governments. 

OommanvEr BETHELL: All I ask is 
that the Government should supply the 
Returns as far as they are in their pos- 
session. The information in great part 
is already accessible in this country. 
All that is required is to supplement the 
Returns so as to make them complete. 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: I am afraid 
that I can make no promise, as the 
statistics are not in the Colonial De- 
partment. Application would have to 
be made to the colonies for them. 

CommanpER BETHELL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman apply to the 
eolonies for them ? 

Baron H. p— WORMS: Yes; so far 
as the last Return is concerned. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, inasmuch as the subject 


Sir Michael Ricks Reach 


{COMMON } 
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of notification of infectious diseases ig. 
embraced in the inquiry referred to the 
Commission on Vaccination, he proposes 
to press forward the Bill for the Notifi- 
cation of Infectious Diseases now before 
the House ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot concur in 
the suggestion that the fact that one of 
the questions referred to the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination is— 

‘‘ What means other than Vaccination can 
be used for diminishing the prevalence of 
small-pox,”’ 
has any practical bearing on the ques- 
tion of the notification of infectious 
diseases, and it is my intention to press 
forward the Bill on that subject now 
before the House. 


HANSARD’S DEBATES. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I beg 
to ask the Secretary t» the Treasury 
whether he will give instructions to the 
editor of thenew series of Hansard thatthe 
speeches of hon. Members shall be 
reported in the first person only when 
the speeches are reported verbatim, and 
that Reports which are summaries of 
speeches shall be, as heretofore, reported 


|in the third person ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
answer to my right hon. Friend I do 
not think it is desirable that I should 
give any instructions to ansard, 
As I have previously stated in the 
House, the managers of the pub- 
lication are very anxious to con- 
sult the wishes of Members generally. 
With regard to the question of reporting 
I dare say the right hon. Gentleman 
knows that the Committee who investi- 
gated the matter, and upon whose Re- 
port the present arrangements were 
made, were unanimously in favour of the 
reports being in the first person. I have 
received a letter from the Editor in 
which he informs me that he intends 
during the next week or so to take a 
sort of poll, by circular or otherwise, in 
order to arrive at the wish of the majo- 
rity of Members on the subject, and upon 
that expression of opinion he proposes 
to act. 

Mrz. H. H. FOWLER: Ofcourse those 
hon. Gentlemen who are reported ver- 
batim will not object to a continuance 
of the present system. But Members 
who, like myself, have two or three sen- 
tences reported, like to have them in the 
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third person, and not put down as the 
whole of their speech. 

Mr. JACKSON: I am sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman is doing himself 
an injustice. I am certain he would not 
be reported in that way. 


IRISH RESIDENT:MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I be, 
to ask the Solicitor General for Irelan 
whether the Divisional Commissioners 
still continue on the list of Irish Resi- 
dent Magistrates; if not, out of what 
fund is it proposed to pay these officials, 
and what is the amount of salary and 
allowance to be paid to each? 

Mr. MADDEN: The four Divisional 
Commissioners who were Resident 
Magistrates do not still continue on the 
list of Resident Magistrates. They are 


' provided for in the Estimate fur 1889-90 


for County Court Officers, &c. (Ireland), 
under the head of ‘“ executive officers.” 
The salary to be paid to each is £1,000 
a year. They are also entitled to be re- 
couped their actual expenses of locomo- 
tion, and to receive a _ subsistence 
allowance of 21s. for each night neces- 
sarily absent from head-quarters on 
duty. Postage and other incidental 
expenditure is also refunded to them. 


THE HYDERABAD DECCAN MINING 
CONCESSION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Secre- 
tary of State has come to any decision 
as to the confirmation of the Hyderabad 
Deccan Mining Concession ; and, if so, 
whether he will communicate the terms 
to the House ? 

Sir J. GORST : The parties interested 
have been communicated. with, and the 
Secretary of State is now awaiting a 
reply. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask if 
any communication will be made to the 
House before the end of the Session with 
regard to the ultimate decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir J. GORST: That does not de- 
pend upon the Secretary of State, but 
on the parties interested. The Govern- 
ment cannot give an ultimate decision 
until the correspondence is at an end. 


CONDEMNED ARMY CLOTHING. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 


{Jury 25, 1889} 
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whether, in addition to the fact that all 
the condemned clothing of the Army in 
Great Britain and Ireland has been sold 
in one lot by contract for three years in 
advance, a similar contract for three 
years was also made, to run from Ist 
April, 1886, for the condemned Army 
clothing at stationsin the Mediterranean 
(Malta, Gibraltar, Cyprus, and Alexan- 
dria) ; what was the amount realised hy 
such contract; and, whether it is the 
fact that this contract, which recently 
expired, has been renewed without 
competition ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stanuorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The facts are as stated; 
but relatively tothe home contract, the 
amount is small. It is under £4,000. 
It has been temporarily renewed, but 
there are special circumstances connected 
with it that may make it desirable to 
terminate it on the 31st March. 


CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will 
state if negotiations are still in progress 
between Her Majesty’s and the Chinese 
Governments with reference to the im- 
portation of Chinese into the Austra- 
lian Oolonies; and whether Her 


.Majesty’s Government have directed 


inquiries to be made as to the state- 
ments which have appeared in the 
press, to the effect that the northern 
territory (known as tropical Australia) 
is unsuitable for white labour, and as 
to whether Chinese and Coolie, or other, 
labour is most suitable and economical ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I explained 
on the first day of the present month 
the position of the matter referred to. 
At present the Australian Governments 
are taking the necessary steps to carry 
out the agreement arrived at in the 
Inter-colonial Conference. As regards 
the second paragraph, it is well known 
that in tropical Australia, as well as 
elsewhere in the tropics, coloured 
labourers are better suited than white 
men for hard work out of doors, 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the London 
County Council have taken any action 
with regard to the muzzling order 
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issued by the Privy CJuncil ; if not, 
whether the Commissioner of Police will 
act on his own authority; and, if so, 
whether this course will accord with the 
provisions of the Act in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWSs, Birmingham, E): The London 
County Council have not yet taken any 
action with regard to the Order in 
Council, but, as the Order is not yet in 
operation, the Local Authority is not yet 
in default. If the County Council be- 
comes in default, the power conferred 
on the Privy Council by the Act of 
1878 may be used. The Commissioner 
of Police would not act on his own re- 
sponsibility, but only as prescribed by 
the Act. 


IRELAND — ROSCOMMON WATER- 
WORKS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether any steps have yet been taken 
to bring about an agreement between 
the Local Government Board and the 
Roscommon Board of Guardians as to 
the question ofthe contributory area for 
the waterworks, so that.the people of 
Roscommon may obtain what is admitted 
to be a much-needed water supply for 
the town; and, in the event of no such 
agreement being arrived at, what steps 
can be taken to prevent the people of 
the town being deprived indefinitely of 
the water supply ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have not changed their 
views as to the contributory area on 
which the town of Roscommon should 
be charged. The Local Government 
Board having determined the area of 
charge, the responsibility of providing 
the water supply rests upon the Sani. 
tary Authorities. 


MR. CECIL ROCHE, R.M. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
an increase of salary has recently been 
given to Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M.; and, 
on what date was the increase given, 
and for what reason. 

Mr. MADDEN : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone that question 
until to-morrow. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if it 


Mr. Lauson 


{COMMONS} 
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is true, as stated in page 1l ofa Paper 
read before the East India Association 
by Mr. A. K. Qonnell, and published 
by that Association, that, in spite of the 
refusal of the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1884 on Indian Railways to sanction 
the approbation of any portion of the 
Famine Insurance Fund to guarantee 
interest on capital raised for Indian 
Railways, a portion of that fund has, 
in 1886-8, been hypothecated, to pay 
interest charges on capital raised by the 
Indian Midland and Bengal Nagpore 
Railway Companies ?. 

Sir J. GORST: There is no such 
thing as a Famine Iosurance Fund, 
which cannot, therefore, have been 
hypothecated. But in December, 1885, 
the then Secretary of State sanctioned 
the charge against the Famine Insur- 
ance Grant during the ensuing five 
years of the interest on capital raised 
by the Indian Midland and Bengal- 
Nagpore Railway Companies. 


SEVERE SENTENCES—CASE OF 
CHARLES TRIPP. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has noticed that 
at the Borough Court at Colchester, last 
Wednesday, Charles Tripp, an old 
soldier, who was on his way to visit his 
son at Aldershot, and who had expended 
£5 which he had had on starting from 
Yorkshire on his journey, was sentenced 
to 14 days’ hard labour for sleeping in 
a shed, in which he had taken shelter 
on a storm coming on? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made 
inquiries into the case, and I am in- 
formed that it is not the fact that Tripp 
was sent to prison for sleeping in a shed 
in which he had taken shelter from a 
storm. He was sentenced to a fort- 
night’s imprisonment because he had 
been habitually drunk and because he 
was found sleeping in a barn the worse 
for drink, with loose matches in his 
pocket. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 
Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldham): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he is’ aware that a 
circular letter has been sent to the re- 
“Smgaerrirhe of the Press by Mr. Evan 
acgregor, Secretary to the Admiralty, 
informing them that H.M.S. Seahorse, 
having been set apart for the convey- 
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ance of newspaper correspondents to 
view the fleet and witness the naval in- 
spection, they are at liberty to embark 
in the Seahorse, on Friday, 2nd August, 
and again on Saturday 3rd August ; that 
ladies will not be admitted on board ; and 
that correspondents must make their own 
arrangements with regard to refresh- 
ments; whether it has been customary 
on such occasions to invite newspaper 
correspondents as guests, in the same 
way in which Members of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons are invited; 
whether he can state the reasons for the 
different arrangement that has now been 
made ; and, whether, as the correspon- 
dents must be on board by 9.30 a.m. 
and may be unable to communicate with 
the shore till late in the evening, the 
Admiralty will at least engage a con- 
tractor to have refreshments on sale in 
the Seahorse during the day? 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I am cogni- 
zant of the general arrangements for 
the Naval Review; but as the special 
accommodation provided for the Press 
is under the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, I am sure that 
he will be glad to consider any change, 
within limits, which will meet their 
convenience. At the Jubilee Review 
accommodation and refreshments were 
provided for about 7,000 persons, in- 
cluding the Press, at the public expense. 
The occasion was a very exceptional 
one, and must not be regarded as a 
precadent applicable to inspections made 
of the ships annually mobilized for 
manoeuvres. 


Mr. J. MACLEAN: Does not the 
noble Jord regard this as an exceptional 
occasion—the inspection of the largest 
fleet assembled in British waters in 
recent years, and is there any reason 
why the course adopted on the occasion 
of the Jubilee Review should not be 
followed now ? 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I hope that 
mobilization is not an unusual event; 
and I hope that next year there will be 
a bigger Review. It is inadvisable that 
the Admiralty should be regarded as 
being responsible for providing accom- 
modation for those perfectly well able 
to provide for themselves. If the hon. 
Member regards what was done on the 
occasion of the Jubilee Review as a pre- 
cedent, I beg to state I do not regard it 
from that point of view. 3 


{JuLy 25, 1889} 
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Mz. HAMILTON (Southwark, Ro- 
therhithe): May I ask what arran 
ments have been made for special trains 
to and from Portsmouth on the occasion 
of the Naval Review ?. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The responsi- 
bility of the Admiralty so far as concerns 
the accommodation of Members of the 
House for the 3rd of August begins and 
ends with the ships which will be in 
readiness in the dockyards to convey 
them to Spithead. The Railway Com- 
panies have undertaken to run special 
trains both to and from Portsmouth. 
Particulars relating to such trains will 
be found on the back of the tickets 
giving almission to the troopships ap- 
propriated to the service of the Legisla- 
ture. 


SWEATING BY ARMY CONTRACTORS. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
iag evidence given before the Committee 
on Sweating by the Director of Army 
Contracts— 

“The evidence given before your Lordships 
has tended to show that our contracts have 
been used for some years as a vehicle for 
sweating . . and that the whole of the 
sweating business has been carried out almost 
under the protection of the War Office ;” 


that ‘after reading the evidence’ he 
put himself in communication with some 
of his contractors, and then found on 
inquiry that the prices for. valises, for 
instance, ‘‘had gone gradually down 
and down until really they were per- 
fectly shameful,” and that ‘‘ with regard 
to Colonel Wallace’s valise the price had 
been 10d., and that the fair price to 
pay was ls. 4d ,”’ or 60 per cent more ; 
who is responsible for having conducted 
the Contract Department of the War 
Office for some years in a manner which 
made such a state of things possible, 
and left it to be made public only by 
an outside body unconnected with the 
War Office, or whether nobody is 
responsible; whether it is still the fact, 
as admitted in evidence by the same 
Director of Contracts, that ‘it is 
nobody’s duty to find out whether the 
Factory Clause is carried out in Govern- 
ment Contracts,’”’ that being the chief 
guarantee against such abuses in future ; 
and what other steps have been taken 
to secure that British troops shall not 
under such a system be supplied with 
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accoutrements which may fail them 
when tested before an enemy ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Of course, Sir, 
I have read the whole of the evidence 
from which the hon. Member quotes a 
single passage, and if any other hon. 
Member will read it he will find that it 
contains a full answer to all the ques- 
tions now put. The words ‘almost 
under the protection of the War Office” 
refer, of course, to the fact that this 
branch of the trade was almost ex- 
clusively employed on War Office con- 
tracts. Sweating has been produced by 
extreme competition and by the system 
of taking the lowest tender. The con- 
tractors are clearly responsible for it. 
Any hon. Member will find in Mr. 
Nepean’s evidence a full account of the 
steps taken by my direction to prevent 
sweating. The Director of Contracts 
has insisted that fair wages shall be 
paid to the stitchers, that such prices 
shall be sent in with the tenders, and 
that they shall be posted up in the work- 
shops. Moreover, he has encouraged 
those firms who are inclined to do their 
work in factories, and middlemen are 
not to be employed. As regards the 
last point I am not aware of any 
accoutrements having failed on service. 


In answer to a further question by 
Mr. Hanzovry, 


*Mr. E.STANHOPE: If a fair price is 
not paid to workpeople the remedy is in 
their own hands. I cannot say from 
my own knowledge that prices are 
posted up in the factories, but orders 
have been given that it shall be done. 


CONDITION OF BARRACKS IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
following extract from the letter of an 
officer, stationed at the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin, is in accordance with fact— 

‘‘The fever here is daily increasing, men 
going to hospital daily at all times during the 

y- The barracks are fearfully unhealthy, 
and the sooner we clear out the better. At the 
infirmary large tents are being erected for the 
sick, the building being full.” 

Whether, if so, whatever the local cause 
of this may be, he will at once remove 
the troops from such unhealthy quarters, 
and not replace them until the cause of 
disease is removed; and, whether, as 
is reported, it is the intention of the 
War Office to increase, instead of de- 
crease, the number of troops in Dublin. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also say 
whether the facts connected with Rich- 
mond Barracks, Dublin, have been 
brought under his notice, and if it will 
not be found impracticable to patch u 
the existing system of drainage. Woul 
not the best course be to put the men 
under canvas so that the whole drainage 
may be made perfect ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not think 
from the information in my possession 
that it is correct to say that the fever at 
the Royal Barracks, Dublin, is daily 
increasing. But it is true, I regret to 
say, that there has been in the last fort- 
night a new outbreak of enteric fever in 
the Royal Barracks. Orders have ac- 
cordingly been given that the barracks 
are to be temporarily evacuated and the 
troops placed under canvas. I may add 
that Royal Square, where apparently 
almost all the recent cases have occurred, 
would in any case have been evacuated 
almost immediately, as it is intended for 
the future to use it for stores only and 
not as a barrack. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): Has any 
material progress been made in the re- 
construction of barracks which are in an 
insanitary condition ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is hardly 
fair to expect me to give the information 
in answer toa question. I shall be glad 
to give it on the Vote in Committee of 
Supply, and to avail myself of the 
opportunity to remove several miscon- 
ceptions. Mr. Roger Stevens was ap- 
pointed by me to make an inquiry into 
the sanitary condition of the whole of 
the Richmond Barracks, and I have 
received his Report. A good many of 
his suggestions have been already 
carried out, but others I have not yet 
had tjme to consider in fulldetail. One 
great difficulty in connection with the 
Richmond Barracks is that there is no 
outfall, and until the Local Authority 
provides an outfall it is exceedingly 
difficult to do what is required. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in pursuance of the promise 
which was given when the Estimates 
were under discussion, he has caused an 
inquiry to be made in reference to the 
character of the water supply of these 
two barracks, and whether the Bg of 
Mr. Roger Stevens is satisfactory 
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*Mre. E. STANHOPE: I am sorry 
that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not give me notice of the 
question. I believe that the water 
supply of the Royal Barracks is satis- 
factory, but I have no information in 
regard to Richmond Barracks. 


THE BANN DRAINAGE BILL. 

Mr. LEA (Lendomsarny, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
if the Bann Drainage Bill is to be re- 
printed; and if time will be given to 
circulate the amended Bill before the 
next stage is taken? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Bann Drainage 
Bill has been reprinted and appears to 
have been circulated this morning. 


REGISTRATION OF RAILWAYS BILL, 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the Trades 
Union Congress, and the congress 
annually held by the organised railway 
servants, have repeatedly passed resolu- 
tions in favour of the extension of the 
powers of the Board of Trade to enforce 
better safety arrangements, as proposed 
in the Bill now before the House, and 
taken every opportunity for many years 
past of urging the Board of Trade to 
obtain these powers; and whether, 
having regard to these expressions of 
opinion on the part of those who do the 
actual work on the railways, and to the 
repeated evidence in Board of Trade 
inquiries that the recommendations of 
the Board have been for years neglected 
by many Railway Companies, he will 
arrange to take the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Bill at an early date as a first 
Order of the Day. In putting the 
question I should wish to ask also 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
received a memorial signed among others 
by the labour representatives in this 
House in support of the Bill? 

Mr. CHANNING : I should like to 
ask whether the Bill will be taken at 
such an hour that it cannot be defeated 
by individual obstructors ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The ar- 
rangement of the business of the House 
rests with the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and not with me. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Then may I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, consider- 
ing the great amount of interest which 
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is taken in this Bill, he will fix,that it 
shall be taken at a time when it cannot 
be obstructed by individual Members ? 

*Tae FIRST LORD or taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H.. Surrn, Strand, 
Westminster): I recognise the very 
great importance of the Bill, but the 
question is not one that I am able tu 
answer offhand. I am afraid that, 
seeing how much the business of the 
House has been delayed recently, 
the measure must take its chance. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 

I shall be glad if the President of the 
Board of Trade will say whether, if the 
Regulations of Railways Bill is read 
a second time, he proposes to refer 
it to the Standing Committee on Trade ? 
*Sie M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir;I 
think not. The Bill is a very short 
one, and I do not think that the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade would be able 
to deal with it, seeing that it is pro- 
posed to refer the Light Railways 
(Ireland) Bill to it. 


MINERS’ EIGHT HOURS BILL, 

Me. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if, after the 
recent expressions of opinion given at 
the Trades Unions Congresses in favour 
of eight hours being the limit of the 
working day, he can now promise to 
give a day before the end of the Ses- 
sion for the discussion of the Eight 
Hours Bill for Miners ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH; I regret that I 
cannot give any more favourable 
answer than the one I have already 
given. 


ROYAL INCOMES. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he will state what is 
the total income of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales and his family from 
public sources, including the Duchy of 
Cornwall, Parliamentary Grants, offices 
in the service of the country, or any 
other public source ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber will find the information he wantsin 
the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Royal Grants. Full particulars 
of His Royal Highness’s income from 
public sources are there given, with the 
exception of the pay which the Prinoe 
draws as Colonel of the 10th Hussars. _, 
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Sir G. CAMPBELL: May T ask 
whether the sons of the Prince of Wales 
do not receive certain sums for’ their 
ednnection with'the Services of the Army 
and Navy; whether His Royal Highness 
does’ not occupy Marlborough House 
rent free; and whether there is not other 
property that comes from a public 
source—namely, the savings of the 
Duchy of Cornwall during the minority 
of the Prince? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: ‘The hon. 
Gentleman has full opportunity of 
answering those questions for himself. 
The total amount received by the Prince’s 
two sonsamounts to £400 a year between 
them. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
notice that I will move to modify the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) by sub- 
stituting the name of Her Majesty for 
that of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, on the ground that the House, 
while acknowledging the readiness of 
Her Majesty to promise that no further 
demands shall be made for the younger 
branches of the Royal Family, is of 
opinion that the present means at the 
disposal of His Royal Highness are 
adequate. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
suty whether the Report and Appendices 
of the Committee on Royal Grants con- 
tain the whole of the information pre- 
sented to the Committee as to the 
savings of Her Majesty; and whether 
the House is to understand that the sum 
total of Her Majesty’s savings is at 
present a little over £800,000? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Report of 
the Committee on Royal Grants con- 
tains the documentary information pre- 
sented to the Committee; but in the 
course of its discussion Members of the 
Government who were Members of the 
Committee gave confidential information 
that was within their own knowledge. 
The House is to understand that the 
amount stated in the Papers is the 
amount of savings paid over to the Privy 
Purse; but whether the total of Her 
Majesty’s savings are more or less than 
that amount I decline to state. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in compliance with 
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the memorials‘ sent to Her Majesty’s 
Government in several Sessions of Par- 
liament from ‘shipowners ‘of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and other 
seaports, asking for an investigation 
into the Trinity’ House Report on the 
South Foreland experiments with light- 
house illuminants, amongst which was 
a memorial sent by shipowners of Glas- 
gow to Lord Salisbury last year, signed 
by 53 important shipowning’ firms’ of 
that city, and containing the text of 
similar memorials from shipowners of 


Glasgow to the- Board of Trade in 1886 . 


and 1887, to which 20 and 43 signatures 
were respectively attached, all strongly 
urging further investigation into thet 
Report, the Board of Trade have ap- 
pointed a Committee, consisting of Sir 
George Stokes and two other Members 
of the Royal Society, to report to them 
on the particular point as to whether the 
conclusions of the Trinity House Report 
are justified by the records of the ex- 
periments contained therein; whether 
the terms upon which the shipowners 
agreed to this refereneée were stated by 
Mr. Wigham, in a letter to the Board 
of Trade, to be that it should’ be an 
essential part of the reference that the 
Committee should receive such evidence 
and explanations as might be submitted 
to them, with the object of elucidating his 
allegations and those of the shipowners ; 
whether Mr. Wigham has formally 
tendered to the Committee these expla- 
nations and evidence, and what time has 
been fixed by the Committee to receive 
them; whether any steps have been 
taken by the Committee to make it 
publicly known that such cvideuce will 
be received; and, whether the inquiry 
will be publicly conducted, so that ship- 
owners and others interested may be 
present and tender evidence should 
they desire to do so? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: After pro- 
tracted correspondence I requested the 
President of the Royal Society in April 
last to nominate, in consultation with 
his Council, a small Committee of that 
body, which he very kindly consented to 
do, and the'reference made to them was 
as follows :— 

“Whether the conclusions of the Trinity 
House, as set forth in their Report on Light- 
house Illuminants, are justified by the record of 
the experiments contained therein.” 


Iam not aware how far Mr. Wigham 
has. been authorised to represent the 
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shipowners named in the question ;,, but 
he npppasnionelly tamed ‘to. this: in- 
anit .. It is within. the. discretion, of 
the Committee. to receive such. evidence 
as they may think desirable. to,enable 
them to decide upon the point at.issue; 
but I, have no information as. to.what 
steps have been taken; bythe. Commit- 
tee, nor does it seem tome desirable or 


expedient that I should interfere with | 
their discretion as to the mode in which | 


the reference is conducted, 


TITHE RENT CHARGE BILL. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea):: Is it 
intended to proceed with the Tithe Rent 
Charge Bill to-night ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH : No; I think it 
is obviously impossible that it can be 
taken either to-night or to. morrow. 


STANDING ORDER. 25 (CLOSURE OF 
DEBATE.) 
Return ordered— 
“‘ Respecting application of Standing Order 26 
(Closure of Debate) during Adjourned: Session 
1888 and during Session 1°89, in the'same form 


and in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No, 332, of Session 1 88,”"—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


ADJOURNMENT MOTIONS UNDER 
STANDING ORDER 9. 

Return ordered— 

‘*Of Motions for Adjournmeut under Stand- 
ing Order 9, showing the date of such Motion ; 
the name of the Member proposing; the defi- 
nite matter of urgent public importance ; and the 
result of any Division taken thereon, in the 
Sessions of 1383 and 1889, in the same form as 


and in continuation of Sy ogy tf Paper, 
No, 0.130, of Session 1887.”—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


ALIENS. 

Ordered— 

‘* Address for Return showing the names of 
all Aliens to whom certificates of naturalisation 
have been issued since the 8th day of August, 
1888 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 336, of Session 18 38,’’)—(Mr. Lawson.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Fifteenth Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
The they have agreed to the Win- 
chester Burgesses (Disqualification Re- 
moval) Bill, Master and Servant Bill, 
Amendments to Board of Agriculture 
Bill, and Advertisement Rating Bill. 


{Sexy 25, 1889} 
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ORDERS ‘OF THE DAY. 
eee (ence 3 .. 

THE ROYAL GRANTS, 
‘Message from the Queen’ [Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales ‘and ‘Princess 
Louise Victoria of Wales) (2nd July}. 


Order for going into Committee read. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or rae: TREA- 
SURY (Mr. .W. H. Smrru, . Strand, 
Westminster); Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a very few observations, and in 
doing so I hope that I may not be 
betrayed into any topic which will raise 
controversy to a greater extent than has 
been already indicated by the Amend- 
ment.which has been put on the Paper 
by, the hon. Gentleman ‘the sénior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). It is my desire, and the desire 
of the Government, that in dealing with 
this important question we should 
endeavour, as. far as possible, to do-so 
outside the region of Party, and witha 
due regard to the great interests of the 
couutry which are involved in it. There 
is another observation which I wish to 
make, and it is this—that if by any 
accident I should bring the name of: the 
Sovereign into the Debate it must be 
understood that the responsibility rests 
on the Ministers for anything that ‘is 
done in the name of the Sovereign. It 
must be understood that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are responsible for the advice 
which they give to the Crown, and that 
it is they, and they alone, who are re- 
sponsible, and who must bear the conse- 
quences of any failure on their part: to 
give good advice. The Motion whichil 
have now to make includes something 
more than the simple consideration of 
Her Majesty's Gracious Message, «It 
will be in the recollection of the. House 
that it was felt to be desirable that the 
Message from the Throne should be 
referred to a Committee to consider the 
practice of this House with regard to 

rovision for members of the: Royal 

amily, and to report to the House on 
the principles which in that respect it 
would be ay ape to adopt in, the 
future. The Committee have, taken, I 
think, unusual pains to acquaint them- 
selves with the practice of the House ip 
the past. The recommendation. of 
the Committee . goes. beyond. the 
recommendation of provision for the 
family and children of the Queen. 
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Reference to former practice, and to the 

rinciples which may be adopted in 

ture, takes us back to precedents ex- 
tending throughout the reign of George 
III. and George IV. and William IV., 
and these precedents were found to’ be 
in active operation when Her Majesty 
ascended the Throne. These prece- 
dents must be taken as greatly influenc- 
ing the action of Parliament in 1837, 
when it settled the Civil List of Her 
Majesty. There is evidence that they 
were taken into consideration then and 
in subsequent proceedings in this House, 
when Messages were brought down from 
the Throne asking for provision for the 
members of the Royal Family. But 
when we recite former precedents, we 
do so in order that we may interpret the 
Civil List Act—the Act which has been 
considered as making provision for the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, with- 
out, in the judgment of Her Majecty’s 
Ministers, making provision for the chil- 
dren of the Sovereign, or of the children 
of the Heir to the Throne. These pre- 
cedents are the interpretation of the Act 
of 1837 and of the previous Act of 1831. 
But the principles on which the provision 
shall be made for members of the Royal 
Family in future rests with the wisdom 
of Parliament in the future, when it 
deals with the Civil List Act again on 
the demise of the Sovereign, whenever 
that should happen—and I am sure I 
express the general and unanimous 
feeling of this House that it is our most 
anxious hope that that occasion may be 
long delayed. The principles on which we 
areacting must be determined by the vir- 
tual compact between the Crown and 
the people made under the existing Civil 
List. The Report which has been pre- 
sented to the House shows that the 
annuities charged upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund in 1837 for the support of 
members of the Royal Family amounted 
to £277,000, after allowing for the 
surrender of the amount which the 
King of the Belgians did not then draw. 
They now amount to £152,000. This 
at least shows that there has been a 
due regard paid to the interests of the 
country, while the provision which has 
been made for the members of the 
Royal Family has been moderate and 
in ‘reason. The Debates which took 
‘place in 1837 showed no departure from 
_ thé precedents. The language of Mr. 
‘ Spring Rice, the Chancellor of ‘the 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Exchequer of the day, was that it was 
necessary, in the opinion of Her 
me ons bs Government of that time, to 
make uate provision to prevent 
the Crows from incurring debt. I 
am always reluctant to ask the House 
to listen to extracts ; but this isa ques- 
tion of so much importance that I ven- 
ture to ask the House to listen to the 
words which Mr. Spring Rice used on 
that occasion. He said :— 

“We wish to make such arrangement as 
will carry us through this reign—which 1 hope 
will be as long as happy—without constant 
appeals to Parliament, without contraction of 
debt. Inasmuch as that reign may be long, 
it behoves us to consider it with care and to 
weigh well the steps we are about to take, be- 
cause I admit that when that step is once taken 
I, for one, should be ready to lead that arrange- 
ment in bar of any pro to reconsider the 
Civil List. But the Committee should re- 
member that we are fixing a Civil List for a 
reign which all hope will be long, and there- 
fore it ought to be fixed on principles which 
will not lead to debt on the part of the 
Sovereign, or to future applications to Parlia- 
ment for aid to the Civil List. Looking for- 
ward toa protracted reign, I consider that it 
is the wisest and the best economy on the part 
of Parliament to make such arrangements in 
the outset as will prevent the possibility of 
debt.” 

The possibility of debt, the avoid. 
ance of debt, was the note which 
rang through the speech of Mr. Spring 
Rice; it was the note which rang 
through the whole of the Debate; and 
that note had reference to the demands 
which had been made to Parliament re- 
peatedly during the reign of George III. 
for sums of money to pay debts which 
had been incurred on the Civil List. I 
have only to refer to the knowledge and 
experience of every Member of this 
House when I say that we are proud of 
the fact that no application whatever 
has been made to Parliament for the 
payment of a debt on the Civil List 
during Her Majesty’s reign; and that 
this arrangement, made in 1837 to pre- 
vent the possibility of that debt, has 
been thoroughly and wisely carried out on 
the part of the Crown. Throughout the 
whole of these Debates there has been no 
suggestion that it was the duty of the 
Sovereign to make provision for the 
Royal Family, nor at any period up to 
the present has there been such a sug- 
gestion in the Debates of Parliament, or 
from any authoritative source. I am 
prepared to say that there is no indica- 
tion that any Minister of the Crown 
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during Her Majesty’s reign has at an 
time elt it "ay be his daty to ae 
representation to the Sovereign that it 
was the duty of the Sovereign to make 
rovision out of the resources of the 
ivil List for the members of the Royal 


The Royal 


Family. There is not an indication 
of any character from beginning to 
end of the Debates which have occurred 
during the whole of this reign that 
would lead to such a suggestion; but, 
on the contrary, the assertion of respon- 
sible Ministers has invariably taken the 
oer direction. I will not refer to 
the observations which have fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), when 
it has been his duty in the course 
of the present reign—and, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said the other evening, 
it has perhaps been his duty more fre- 
quently than any other Minister in the 
peers century—to move for these 

rants. I do not refer to him in support 
of the view which I maintain, because I 
am perfectly certain that he would be 
que ready to accept the doctrine which 

laid down—that up to the present time 
it has never been urged that it was the 
duty of the Sovereign or of the Prince of 
Wales to make provision for their own 
families; and, further, I maintain that 
in the settlement of the Civil List, and 
in the provision which has been made 
from time to time for members of the 
Royal Family, that reservation has been 
distinctly in the mind of Parliament and 
Ministers. There is one very singular 
Debate which took place in 1843, and 
that year was only six years after the 
accession of Her Majesty to the Throne. 
Sir Robert Peel was then moving for 
the provision for the Princess Augusta 
ofCambridge, the daughter of a younger 
son of George III. In meeting the 
objection of the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose, Mr. Hume, who began his speech 
by saying— 

‘1 will refer to the preceding precedents, 
and I willask whether you have any authorit 
from these preceding precedents to make this 
grant 2” 

Sir Robert Peel said— 

‘*T was very glad to hear the hon. Gentleman 
make that appeal, for if he does attach weight 
to precedent he will be bound to give his vote 
in favour of my Motion. I will first take the 
Princesses of the Royal Family, daughters of 
George ILI., the Duchess of Gloucester, and the 
Princess Sophia. In each of these cases the pro- 
vision was £16,000 per annum.”’ 


{Jory 25, 
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I think Sir Robert Peel was wrong, 
and that it was only £14,000— 
* And in the case of a Princess more remotely 
allied to the Sovereign than the Princess 
Augusta, Princess Sophia of Gloucester, the 
provision was £7,000. In this instance the 
provision is only £3,000.” : 
I mention this in order to show that 
in 1843 the Sovereign not only had no 
notice or indication of any change in 
the intentions of Parliament with regard 
to the provision necessary to be made 
for the members of the Royal Family, 
but that for six years after the year of 
her accession the practice of Parliament 
in the past was renewed and confirmed ; 
and there was every reason to believe 
that the contract of 1837 would there- 
fore be carried out on the principles on 
which previous contracts had been 
carried out by Parliament. The Go- 
vernment had to consider the question. 
There was a Oommittee appointed to 
which the whole subject was referred ; 
and it must be allowed by those who 
would do justice to the responsibility of 
Ministers that it was their plain duty to 
uphold what they believed to be the 
Parliamentary credit and the rights of 
the Crown. Neither did we think it 
right and just to negative or withdraw 
any of the claims of Her Majesty; but 
Her Majesty has in her own discretion 
directed that they shall not be pressed 
on the consideration of Parliament, so 
far as the younger sons and daughters 
are concerned. Therefore, at the pre- 
sent moment the Government have 
before them the practical question of 
what provision should be made for the 
children of the Prince of Wales, and 
especially with regard to Prince Albert 
Victor and Princess Louise. I have no 
doubt I shall be told that the Govern- 
ment have not adhered to their original 
proposals, If that is a ground for com- 
plaint against the Government, I am 
perfectly prepared to bear whatever 
consequences may attach to the Govern- 
ment for that departure in appearance 
from the pealines proposals. aon 
to an earnest desire in dealing with a 
question of this kind to avoid, as far as 
possible, all controversy. Some think it 
is the highest form of political life; 
but in dealing with this question I 
do desire to attract, as far as possible, 
the support and the cordial concurrence 
of those who ordinarily differ from us in 
political matters. It would be a deep 
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cause of sorrow to me if, by any fault of 
mine or of the Government, we entered 
into an embittered controversy on ques- 
tions. which I balieve to be of vital 
moment to the interests of this country, 
Tf blame is to be attached to the Govern- 
ment for endeavouring,to avoid dragging 
the sacred institutions of the country. 
into the political arena—if blame is to.be 
attached to the Government for 
endeavouring to meet in this question 
those who are ordinarily their political 
opponents—I am quite prepared to 


accept the blame and the responsibility. 


What are the facts of the case? We 
thought it fair to indicate to the Oom- 
mittee the general principles on which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it was right to proceed; and we 
indicated a scheme. I can understand 
that the opponents of all Grants would 
oppose that scheme or any other. The 
hon, Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was candid and clear in the 
course he took. He does not consider 
that any scheme or proposal made by 
the Government would be acceptable or 
ought to be accepted by the House. I 
confess that I am unable to realise the 
position of those who demur to a Grant, 
which they admit to be reasonable. 
That is the yiew. which I, for my own 
part, entertain on this matter; but hon. 
Gentlemen have, of course, the right 
to entertain. their. own opinions. 
Now, let us come to the consideration of 
the question as it affects this particular 
Grant. The settlement as regards the 
Prince of Wales was made in 1863. If 
hon. Gentlemen turn to Hansard they 
will find that Lord Palmerston in that 
year proposed that £40,000 should be 

nted for the separate use of the 
fince, and £10,000 for the use of 
tho Princess of Wales, the Duchy of 
Cornwall being calculated to produce 
£60,000 a year. At that time the 
Duchy of Cornwall did not quite pro- 
duce that sum; but the estimate which 
Lord Palmerston formed on that occa- 
sion has been nearly realised, a little 
more ora little less, during the interval 
which has elapsed between 1863 and 
1889. I maintain that it was never 
contemplated, when this provision was 
made, that the Prince of Wales should 
be called upon to make provision for 
his family out of this income. In the 
course of the Debate the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day said that it 
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which fell from the right hon. 
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was obviously impossible for the Prinz 
cess to pay out of her jointure for the 
edacation of her children. No applica- 
tion has been made to the House for 
the cost of the education of her children ; 
and it has only become necessary now 
when Prince Albert Victor becomes 
qualified to undertake the duties which 
belong to hishigh station, and which ren- 
der it necessary that an establishment 
should be found for him. — As to the 
general view of the Government with 
respect to the provision which should 
be made, I see it stated that if that view 
had been carried out £49,000 a year 
would have been chargeable on the 
Consolidated Fund. That is true, sup- 
posing all the children of the Prince of 
Wales had comeat onceintothe possession 
of the maximum amount which the Go- 
vernment suggested should be granted 
to them; but there is no probability 
of their coming into the enjoy- 
ment of that sum immediately. 
The view urged on the Government of 
preventing the necessity of repeated ap 
plications to Parliament is an exceed- 
ingly wise one; and the su tion 
ember 
for Mid Lothian, that a single Grant 
should be made to the Prince of Wales 
for the benefit of his family, to be ap- 
plied in certain sums and under certain 
conditions, was thought to be an exceed- 
ingly useful one. We accordingly 
adopted that principle, and the figure 
which appeared in the first instance in 
the Report of £40,000 is expressive of 
the liability which would come upon the 
country under the conditions we referred 
to. No doubt I shall be exposed to 
some blame by my hon. Friends behind 
me when I, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, did not contest the suggestion 
made uF the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite that the figure should be reduced 
from £40,000 to £36,000. I regard a 
question of this kind as of so great 
importance that I was bound to some 
extent to conciliate the support of 
those who possessed greater experience 
in the past, and more responsibility with 
regard to questions of this kind; and, 
therefore, [ think I acted wisely in 
allowing my own judgment to give way 
to the desire of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I do not think myself that the 
sum should have been less than £40,000 ; 
but I value the concurrence and the ex-’ 
perience of the right hon. Gentleman in 
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a question of this kind as of even greater 
importance to the Prince of Wales and 
the Royal Family than the difference 
between £40,000 and £36,000; I say 
frankly, therefore, that on those grounds 
I concurred, and. the. Committee con- 
curred, in the suggestion made by: the 
right hon. Gentleman, . But, how 
is this question to..be met? The 
hon. Member for Northampton. pro- 
poses that the responsibility for making 
the provision should be, thrown on the 
Sovereign, upon whose income it has 
never been suggested in any degree 
whatever that such a charge should be 
made. It is actually proposed by the 
hon. Member that this charge should be 
oon on the Sovereign, whose strict 

ischarge of every Constitutional duty, 
whose personal observance of every 
condition . which a Constitutional 
Sovereign can discharge to the benefit 
of her people, in a reign which has 
been remarkable for a great extension 
of the political liberties of the people, 
and. still more for the progress and 
rosperity of the eountry—it is proposed 
3 the hon. Member to: tell the 
Sovereign that precedent and practice 
have no binding force, and that it is 
usual to make provision for the children 
of the Prince of Wales out of the Civil 
List. The Civil List is an Act of Settle- 
ment for the reign; it is a compact 
between Parliament and the Sovereign 
for her lifetime; and yet it is suggested 
that it should be compulsorily revised 
after the Sovereign has reigned for 
52 years, I do not. believe that 
the country has the slightest desire to 
follow the hon. Gentleman. Ido not 
believe that there is any: section of the 
people who grudge to Royalty the 
moderate amount of money which is 
necessary to maintain its dignity. I 
believe, relatively to the ancient 
revenues of the Crown, and still more 
to the resources of the country and its 
incomes, the amount now asked is 
moderate and even small; meaning, as 
it does, a fraction of 1d. on the Income 
Tax. Putting aside for a moment the 
loyalty and the affection entertained by 
the vast majority of the peoplé, I:am 
convinced that if examination is made 
into the system of government under 
which we live, if comparisons are made 
with the systems of government in-any 
other civilised country, it: will be found 
that our system is economical, while it 
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provides for the country a stability 
which is invaluable, and a Chief and a 
Head who has obtained the respect and 
the affection not only of.the people of 


this country, but of all English-speaking 


peoples. I move, Sir, that’ you now 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question foes, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave tlie 
Chair.”’ 


*Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
It seems to me, Sir, that the truth of 
the statement contained in the right 
hon, Gentleman’s peroration as to the 
cost of systems of government in other 
countries is somewhat doubtful, con- 
sidering that the President of the 
United States receives only £10,000, 
while Her Majesty and Her Mujesty’s 
Family cost about £700,000. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman at the 
outset that I have not the slightest in- 
tention of dragging ‘‘the sacred insti- 
tutions of the country into the arena of 
polities.” But I think the House hasa 
right-to complain of the, action: of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It is like. the 
charge of Balaclava; it is very noble 
but itis not. consistent with the or,, 
dinary practice of the House. Whenever 
the right’ hon. Gentleman and_ his 
Colleagues get into a mess the First 
Lord of the Treasury generally rises 
and says, ‘‘I alone am. responsible ; 
receive me as ascapegoat.’”’ One would 
suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
was offering his head. What, in the 
name of goodness, is the House to do? 
We cannot punish the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ‘The right hon, Gentleman speaks 
as the Representative of the Govern- 
ment, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man catnot get out of any mistake, he 
endeavours to do so by offering the 
House his head, We have no intention 
of accepting the offer; but the Govern- 
ment is responsible, as a whole, for every 
word spoken and every act done by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. I 
think it is desirable that the House 
should precisely understand the 
position in which, we stand. A 
fortnight ago a Message was sent by 
Her Majesty to the House asking it, to 
make provision for two of the children 
of the Prince of Walee. At that time 
the Government were under a promige 
to appoint a Select Committee to look into 
the general question of all: future Royal 
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Grants. But this Committee had been 
put off on what I cannot help calling, 
not only dilatory, but evasive pleas. It 
was, however, felt to be impossible to 
‘consent to any Grants without referring 
the whole question to a Committee, 
especially after the promises that had 
been made. Therefore, two points were 
referred to the Select Committee 
which was appointed—one, to report 
upon any general system that was to be 
adopted in regard to future Royal 
Grants; and, secondly, to report upon 
Her Majesty’s Message to the House in 
respect of the two particular Grants 
asked for in Her Majesty’s Message. 
The Committee sat several times, and 
exhaustively entered into the whole 
question of precedents and principle. 
The result was that a Report with 
— has been presented, and 
of which the House is in possession, 
which states the views of the Committee, 
‘together with the different statistics on 
which they base their opinions. — It 
cannot be said, therefore, in any sense 
that the House has not considered 
the Message of Her Majesty. The 
House referred it to a Committee, 
and the Committee has reported to the 
House, and the Report is now before us. 
It seems to me that the position I take 
up is the logical outcome of the opinion 
that no further Grants, under any cir- 
cumstances, ought to be made. The pro- 
posal before the House is that you 
eave the Chair, Sir, in order that the 
House may go into Committee, and pass 
the Resolution in Committee, which is 
technically necessary, before a Money 
Bill can be introduced. If it were 
“not for that necessity the right hon. 
“Gentleman would say, ‘‘ You have had 
your Report; you have had time to 
look into it, and we will now bring ina 
Bill.” I have seen it stated that to oppose 
the Motion ‘‘ that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair” is to show some sort of act 
of discourtesy to Her Majesty—that it 
is practically to say that the House will 
not consider the Message. My reply is 
that the House has eoupitentd the 
Message, and that, practically, if the 
Motion of the First Lord of the 
Treasury be carried it will not be 
to consider the Message, but to take 
specific action upon it. I think the 
course I am pursuing is most courteous 
[‘* Oh ’ }—yes, most courteous—in view 
of the fact that I am prepared to 


Hr, Labouchere 
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1 ene these Grants. The Amendment 
shadowed out by a right hon. Friend of 
mine is to the effect that the Grants 
should be refused because the principle 
has not been laid down in the Report 
that, in future, no Grants of a like cha- 
racter shall be given. Personally, I 
should be in an embarrassment if such 
an Amendment were proposed. I am not 
prepared to say I should have assented 
to these Grants if there had been an: 
finality laid down in the Report. 
want the finality gut et mune. I want 
to start with finality—not to end with it. 
The action of the Government, on the 
other hand, has been worse than dis- 
courteous—it has been simply indecent 
in regard to this matter. They came 
with a Message from the Crown, and 
they chaffered and bargained over it in 
Committee in a way that tended more 
than anything proposed on the Opposi- 
tion side to lower the respect which ought 
to be entertained by all in this House for 
Her Majesty. My action, I claim, on the 
other hand, has been perfectly frank, 
open, honest, and definite. I consider 
that Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s 
Family have sufficient funds, and that 
if there are not sufficient funds, then I 
indicate in my Amendment sources 
from which they may be obtained 
without any appeal to the taxpayer. 
In order to show this, I must call atten- 
tion to what took place in the Com- 
mittee, and to the Report of the Com- 
mittee. Her Majesty’s Ministers made 
certain proposals to the Oomuiittee. 
Those proposals were that the elder son 
of the Prince of Wales should receive 
at once £15,000, and an additional 
£10,000 when married ; that the second 
son of the Prince of Wales should receive 
at once £8,000, and £5,000 when mar- 
ried ; and that the elder daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, now about to be mar- 
ried, should receive an annuity of 
£3,009, and that an annuity of the 
same amount should be granted to 
the younger daughters of the Prinee 
of Wales, when married. Not only 
were the children of Her Majesty to 
be provided for, but provision was to be 
mala for the unborn grandchildren of 
the Queen. It was proposed that we 
should consent to the principle that a 
proper maintenance should be given to 
the children of the younger sons of the 
Sovereign, and that we should also 
make a condition that the younger sons 
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should insure their lives in order to 
make an adequate provision for their 
children. That means, of course, that 
Parliament is to make adequate provi- 
sion plus an amount for insurance. This 
claim, however, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, was not persevered in. A 
suggestion of a compromise was made 
from the Liberal side of the Committee. 
The Government accepted the sugges- 
tion on the ground, as was said, that 
there might be a moral unanimity, and 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) 
at once stated that unanimity would not 
be secured by any such compromise; I 
suppose we were looked upon as some- 
what negligeable quantities and irre- 

nsible persons, and that without us 
this moral unanimity might be obtained. 

Practically, the Report, in its final form, 
amounts to this—it gives Grants to the 
children, it recognises the claims of the 
younger children of the Sovereign; at the 
same time it notes that Her Majesty 
waives those claims during her reign. 
Now the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) was in favour of 
a grant being given. The idea at first was 
that a guid pro quo should be secured— 
that the Government on their part should 
assent to a declaration on the part of the 
Committee that the younger children of 
the Sovereign have no sort of right to 
their children being provided for out of 
the public funds. This guid pro quo fell 
through, and so far as the Report goes 
is non-existent. Notwithstanding thatthe 

utd pro quo was not obtained, the Mem- 

er for Mid Lothian is still in favour of a 
certain amount of money being granted 
to the Prince of Wales for his children. 
I do not complain of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
supporters will recognise that he occi- 
pies in this matter a somewhat peculiar 
and exceptional position. I am inclined 
to think, indeed, that the country ought 
to be exceedingly thankful to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The first plan was to 
give £49,000 to the children of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): Not im- 
mediately. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: A good deal 
would have come in immediately, but 
the ultimate sum to be given was 
£49,000. Thanks to the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian that figure was reduced 
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to £40,000, and again,on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion, to £36,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman also induced the 
Government to make a_ declaration 
waiving the claim of Her Majesty to 
any Grants during Her Majesty’s reign 
to her grandchildren. The House may 
estimate that these Grants would have 
amounted to an annuity of about 
£20,000 a annum, on poe 
although respectfully disagree 
with the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian in this matter, it 
ought not to be forgotten that by his 
presence and moral ascendency he has 
saved the country an annuity of £33,000 
per annum. Nor do I complain of the 
action of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley). 
My right hon. Friend was opposed wu 

on principle to all Grants; ut he fe. 

himeelf in the Committee much like a 
traveller who had to traverse a road in- 
fested by brigands. He was ready 
to pay a certain amount of blackmail 
in order to secure future immunity 

from the attacks of these brigands. ~ 
But when my right hon. Friend came 
to the conclusion that he did not get 
security for this immunity, he naturally 
was not prepared to pay the black- 
mail; therefore, I have not the slightest 
doubt that my right hon. Friend 
will vote in favour of the Amendment 
which I intend to move. I understand 
that by the decision of the Committee 
the Prince of Wales will be in the 
position of a trustee; that he will 
merely receive the £36,000 with one 
hand and pass it over to his children 
with the other. That is a distinction 
without a difference. The Prince is 
put in as a middleman, and to all in- 
tents and purposes the Grant is to the 
children of the Prince of Wales. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
and myself in the Committee said from 
the beginning that we were opposed 
to all further Grants to any of the 
grandchildren of the Queen. We were 
not prepared to pay any species of 
blackmail in order to avoid future pay- 
ments. We felt that the Queen has no 
claim, legal or moral, direct or indirect, 
for coming on the taxpayer for the 
maintenance of her grandchildren. 
This view we embodied in a Report, 
and in moving this Amendment I 
practically ask the House to agree that, 








under no circumstances, ought any fur- 
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ther Grants to be given to any junior 
fiembers of the Royal Family. With 
to the Civil List, in Clause 6 of 
the Report of the Committee the word 
‘surrender’ is used, because in the Com- 
mittée we got into a discussion as to the 
arrangement or bargain by which Her 
Majesty surrendered her life interest in 
the Crown Lands against the specific 
amount of the Civil List. I and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
absolutely and. totally deny that Her 
Majesty has any sort of title whatever 
to the Orown Lands, except any such 
title as can be found to have been 
ay in by the draftsman in two 
Bills—the first of King William IV. 
and the first of the Queen. We have 
been told that these Crown Lands 
‘were surrendered against the Civil 
List. As amatter of fact, if it be true 
that they were surrendered, and if 
there was any title to surrender, not only 
were they surrendered, but a large 
amount of hereditary revenue also. 
When the Civil List Act of William 
and Mary was passed the Resolution set 
forth :— 
“ Asa just sense of acknowledgment of what 
eat things His Majesty has done for thiS 
Esagilom a sum not exceeding £700,000 be 
granted to His Majesty during his life for the 
support of the Civil List.” 


There was no claim to Crown Lands or 
hereditary revenues, and no sort of sur- 
render. There was no statement of claim, 
and no surrender in the Civil List Acts of 
Queen Anne,George I.,or George II: The 
first time it occurred was in the Civil 
List Act of George III., and then only 
in the Preamble. In the Act of George 
IV. it occurred again in the Preamble ; 
and then, from the fact of the draftsman 
not having been well looked after, a sort 
of surrender was slipped into the body 
of the Act of William IV. and into the 
Act of the first of Her Majesty. As to 
the £700,000 to William and Mary, the 
Civil List Act was not then, as we now 
understand it, for the maintenance alone 
of the dignity and honour of the Crown 
and of the Household of Her Majesty, 
but for the civil government of the 
country ; and that is why it wasso much 
more than Her Majesty at present, re- 
ceives. Lord Brougham, speaking in 
the House of Lords in 1837, with all 
the authority of an ex-Lord Chancellor 
and an eminent lawyer, said, on the 
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“T should like to see the man amongst your 
Lordships, whether on the Ministerial or Oppo. 
sition Benches, gifted with the confidence 
which’ must be exhibited by him who would 
affirm that the Duchy of Cornwall and ithe 


Duchy. of Lancaster are private and p 
property, and not..public funds, waned to the 

own alone, and held as public property for 
the benefit of the State and as a parcel of the 
national domains. These revenues are as 
much private property bestowed on former 
Monarchs for public purposes as the sum we 
are now adding to them.” 
But I have always thought | that 
the question whether these. Orown 
Lands and Hereditary Revenues. were 
surrendered or not is, comparatively 
speaking, unimportant; because when 
Her Majesty came to the . Throne, 
and when the Oommittee considered 
what amount it was desirable to 
settle on Her Majesty, they did not 
for one moment take into account what 
were the annual proceeds of the Crown 
Lands, or what were the Hereditary 
Reventes ;' there was no balancing one 
against the other; they took the 
bills of William IV., and tried to find 
out what was sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of the honour and dignity of the 
Crown, and the maintenance. of the 
Household, and that sum they voted. 
As a matter of fact, the sum they voted 
was very greatly in excess of the Crown 
Lands at that time. The Crown Lands 
have increased since then; but even 
now, if we are to talk about a bargain, 
the best thing we could possibly do in 
the future would be to make no bargain, 
but to say to the Crown, teke the Crown 
Lands, including the Duchies of Lan- 
caster and Oornwall, maintain the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, main- 
tain the household, maintain the Royal 
family, pay for the Civil Government of 
the country, and free us from any 
obligation. 

Lorp R, CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
§.): You will make worse of it. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: The noble 
Lord says we should make worse of it. 
That observation obliges me to go into 
figures. The Crown Lands we may 
take at ‘£400,000 a year; the Duchy 
of Lancaster produces £50,000, the 
Duchy of Cornwall £60,000, making.a 
total of £510,000 per anoum. ‘Then we 
pay £385,000 a year to Her Majesty, 
£60,000 to the Prince and Princess of 
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of the Royal Family, and we are going 





Oiyil List Act of Her Majesty: — 
Mr. Labouchere 


to pay an additional £36,000. Wealso 


Wales, £82,000 to the junior members - 
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y £20,000 a year to the family of the 
late Duke of Cambridge. Those sums 


alone. come to more than £510,000 a 
year, without alluding to the cost. of 
the Civil Government. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Does. the 
hon, Gentleman allow fur what I may 
call the unearned increment of theCrown 
Lands ? 2 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE : Iam so stupid 
that. I cannot quite follow the noble 
Lord. At avy rate, I think the bargain 
would be a good one. The noble Lord 
andI, however, cannotsettle the question. 
Uptothe reign of George IIT. Parliament 
aia not vote a single shilling to either 
children or grandchildren of the Mon- 
arch. A lump sum was given to the 
Monarch for the maintenance of his 
family and his household and the civil 
overnment of the country. If the 
Fonarch found that sum too small, he 
asked for more. There were frequent 
applications for more during the reigns 
of George I. and George If. The 
ground always was that the Crown 
was already in debt, and that the 
amount granted was not sufficient to 
enable him to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the Crown and the 
civil government and his family. It 
was perfectly true that Grants were 
made, not only to the children, but also 
to the grandchildren of George III. ; 
but I do not look with any particular 
respect to the reign of George III. In 
the Appendices of the Report of the 
Committee it is stated that a Duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz—I confess I never 
heard of him until his name appeared 
in the Report — received an - annuity 
because he was a nephew of the wife 
of George III.; therefore if we are to 
go back upon precedents, I would ask 
the House to bear in mind this remark- 
able precedent. When some dirty job 
in the pati was to be done, the practice 
generally was to throw the cost on Ire- 
land, and accordingly in this instance 
to Ireland was allotted the honour 
of supplying this gentleman with 
an annuity because he happened 
to be a nephew of Queen Caroline. 
Task my hon, Friends from Ireland to 
note the fact that they had the Pisin’ 
during the reign of George III. and 


long afterwards, of paying an annuity 
from Irish funds to-this person because 
he happened to be the nephew of Queen 
Caroline, On Her Majesty’s succession to 
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the. Throre a Select Committee.was ap 
pointed io look into the whole question 
of the Civil List. It took the bills 
of William IV., in order to form.an esti+ 
timate of what ought to be ; allowed, 
It did not consider for one moment 
what was. the. amount of the Hereditary 
Revenues of the Crown or. what, was 
the income of the Crown Landa, 
and a Bill was. prepared on the Report 
of this Committee. I would also re- 
mind; the House of this fact — that 
this Bill: was brought in by the 
Liberals as. the Liberals were in power. 
The Conservatives are not in. the 
habit of asking for economies in these 
matters. think we should have 
had a better Bill if the Conservatives 
had been in; they would, perhaps, 
have proposed a larger amount than 
£385,000 ; but the Liberals would have 
performed their proper function of cut- 
ting down considerably the amounts 
agreed to in the Bill. Now the Bill 
divides the amount of £385,000. into 
six classes. We will put aside one class, 
that of pensions, because that. has no- 
thing really to do with the matter. .I put 
it then that, practically, there are five 
| classes. . Now I contend, and I always 
have contended, that, if there is an excess 
in one of these classes and no deficit in 
another of the classes, then at the end 
of the year the excess ought to remain 
undrawn in the Treasury. The Treasury, 
however, has taken an entirely opposite 
view : it has held that whenever there is 
an excess in any one Department that 
excess should go into Her Majesty's 
Privy Purse, which means, to all intents 
and purposes, her banking account... Let 
me read. the clause in the Act which 
deals with this matter— 


“Provided always and be it enacted, That if 
any saving or surplus shall arise in any Quarter 
in respect of any Money appropriated for de- 
fraying the Charges of any particular Class, so 
as that the sum appropriated thereto shall be 
more than sufficient for the full and complete 
Payment of the Charges to the Account and 
Credit.and be applied for the Purposes-of the 
Class in which it shall have arisen, until the 
Thirty-first day of December in every Year; 
and whenever any such Saving or Surplus re- 
maining at the end of the Year shall have 
arisen in any of the Classes of the Civil List, 
then it shall be lawful for the Lord High 
Treasurer, or Commissioners of the Treasury 
for the Time being, or any Three or more of 
them, to direct the same to be applied in aid 
of the Charges or Expenses of: any other 
Class: (except the Fifth Class), or of re 
| Charge or, Charges upon Her Majesty’s Ci 
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List Revenues, in such Manner as may, under 
the Circumstances, appear to be most ex- 
pedient.” 
Surely if it had been intended that the 
excess, if any, should go into the Privy 
Purse the clause would have said so 
in specific terms. I am not com- 
plaining of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury 
acting contrary to my view, because 
it has been done since the commence- 
ment of the reign. If the House 
will again look at the Civil List they 
will find that Articles 2 and 3 really 
cover the salaries and expenses of 
the Household, and all the expenditure 
necessary for the honour and dignity 
of the Throne. Besides this, Olass 
4 provides £13,200 per annum 
for any charities Her Majesty 
may consider it her duty to grant. 
Further, there is an unappropriated 
balance of £8,040 in case anything more 
should be wanted. Let it also be 
remembered that whereas in former 
reigns the Sovereigns maintained 
palaces, yachts, and gardens, the nation 
under the present arrangement takes 
over the maintenance of palaces and 
gardens, and the building and mainten- 
ance of yachts. When all this had been 
arranged, £60,000 was granted to the 
Privy Purse, and in addition for Her 
Majesty’s private uses the Duchy of 
Lancaster was left to her, which then 
produced £12,000 per annum. Conse- 
+ remy A it was deemed at that time by 
ose who framed and passed the Civil 
List that for Her Majesty’s private uses 
£72,000 per annum was amply and 
fully sufficient. But at present the 
revenues from the Duchy of Lancaster 
amount to £50,000 per annum, and 
therefore Her Majesty’s free personal 
revenue amounts now to £110,000. That 
is not all. Her Majesty has received 
during her reign from unexpended 
balances £824,000 of Classes 2 - 3, 
which is at the rate of £16,000 
per annum, and we may presume 
that this is still being paid over to the 
Privy Purse. All this—what shall I 
call it ?—pin money, received from the 
Privy Purse, the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the unexpended balances, amounts 
to £126,000 per annum. But that is not 
all. It is admitted, I think, that there 
have been considerable savings, and we 
may reasonably suppose a considerable 
amount is invested in interest bearing 
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investments. It was suggested in the 
Committee—and I may refer to this ag 
no answer was given me on the point b 
the right hon. Gentleman—that in 
robability, in addition to what savings 
er‘Majesty may now have,she has given 
large sums out of parental affection to 
her children. Weare asked to provide 
for her grandchildren, but if her children 
have received, in addition to the Grants 
we have made them, large sums from 
the savings of the Privy Purse, we shall 
be paying twice over. The present 
position of Her Majesty is this. She 
receives, as I have said, for her Privy 
expenditure this £126,000, besides in- 
terest on any existing savings; it is 
admitted that she does not expend the 
amount of the income of her Privy Purse 
and the Duchy of Lancaster, and she has 
an income which amounts in excess of her 
requirements. Besides, she has large 
invested properties, owing to the fact 
that the amounts placed at her disposal 
by the House have been in excess of her 
requirements in previous years, and she 
is the possessor of Balmoral, Osborne, 
and Claremont, which are exceedingly 
valuable estates, and which might on 
her demise be sold. for the benefit 
of her children, or grandchildren. 
We also know that, as a matter of fact, 
she does live in comparative retirement. 
Iam not complaining of it. We also 
are aware that all the children of Her 
Majesty have been amply provided for, 
and that therefore there is no necessity 
of saving for them. From the facts, 
therefore, before us, and without prying 
into this and that private expenditure of 
Her Majesty, I assert that no necessity 
has been made out for an additional 
grant of annuities to Her Majesty’s 
grandchildren. It is admitted that 
the income voted by Parliament to Her 
Majesty, together with what she derives 
from the Duchy of Lancaster, actually 
and positively leaves a handsome 
margin, out of which the grandchildren 
might be provided for. here is the 
money Her Majesty has put by to go 
to? Ofcourse it will go to her grand- 
children in the natural course of things, 
and it will go to them in excess of any 
amounts which they may derive from 
their parents, owing to the handsome 
annuities we have given them, which 
enable the parents either to accumulate 
savings, or to make provision for their 
children by insuring their lives. But 
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Ministers, I gather, hold that it is not 
necessary py me necessity ; that there 
exists an obligation. How do they 
prove it? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man show us a ific contract? No. 
Where isthe bond? It is non-existent. 
The right hon. Gentleman proves the 
obligation in an indirect fashion. 
He says there were precedents in 
the reign of George III. for the 
grandchildren being provided for, 
and also one precedent of the grand- 
children of George III. being pro- 
vided for in the present reign, and 
that no notice has been given by resolu- 
tion or by the Minister of the Urown to 
Her Majesty that those precedents 
would not be maintained. ow could 
such a resolution be given? We area 
practical body of men, and we know 
something of what takes place in 
this House. Can anybody imagine a 
Minister coming down to the House 
and of his own free motion pro- 
posing such a resolution? If any 
Minister had proposed making any 
declaration on the subject when there 
was no occasion for it, would not his 
colleagues have told him to leave the 
matter alone? No Minister of the 
Crown in his senses would think of 
courting discussion on the Civil List by 
any abstract resolution of the kind. 
The right hon. Gentleman read several 
passages from the speeches of Ministers 
when proposing Royal Grants, but 
I could see no specific’ declaration in 
them that the grandchildren of Her 
Majesty were to be provided for. 
Though it is true that there has been 
no specific declaration that grandchil- 
dren shall not be provided for, there 
has, on the other hand, been no declara- 
tion in the present reign that they 
shall, and in the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, who has proposed more Royal 
Grants than any other Minister, there 
is no trace of any direct or indirect 
declaration that in any way it was 
intended to give a grant to the 
children of Her Majesty’s children. 
But if the thing is to be determined by 
precedent, then we must take the pre- 
cedents of the reigns of the four Georges. 
All these Monarchs outran the Sonatatla, 
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and asked Parliament to pay their debts. 
Parliament invariably did so, and if the 
precedents hold good in regard to Her 
Majesty’s grandchildren, they should 
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also be followed in case of debts. If 
the right hon. Gentleman came down to 
the House and said Her Majesty had 
incurred a vast number of debts, we 
should, on this doctrine of precedent, be 
bound to pay them, because there were 

recedents that we had paid the debts of 
ormer Sovereigns, and her Majesty has 
not been fixed with notice that such 
precedent would not be followed in her 
own case. Ifit be said that Her Majesty 
is not obliged to save for her family be- 
cause she was not fixed with notice to 
do so, the practical answer is that Her 
Majesty has saved, that Her Majesty 
has recognised her obligation as head 
of the family and has acted upon it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
used the extraordinary argument that it 
would be ungracious to refuse what is 
asked, because Her Majesty has waived 
her claim to any provision for the chil- 
dren of her younger children; but Her 
Majesty did not at first do this. Her 
Majesty at first asked for provision to te 
made for the children of the sons, un- 
dertaking that, if the State did make 
that provision, she would take upon 
herself the provision for the children 
of her daughters. Be there a claim or 
not, I maintain that no claim ought 
to’ be made for any of her grand- 
children, because there are in ox- 
istence the means of providing for 
them, and if further means were to 
be provided, the country would be pay- 
ing twice over. But I go further, and 
affirm that the extreme limit of our 
obligation is to provide for the children 
of the Sovereign ; and a little reflection 
will show the necessity for such a limit. 
George III. had 13 children, and if each 
of his children had had as many, it 
is an interesting little sum to as- 
certain the number of descendants that 
would have to be provided for now. 
I am told that in Persia the number of 
relatives of the Shah of Persia provided 
for by the State amounts to 40,000, 
notwithstanding the peculiar means at 
the disposal of the Monarch to prevent 
his family increasing too much. There 
must be some limit, and I contend for the 
line of limit being drawn at the children 
of the Sovereign. For myself I would 
not vote in favour of even the younger 
children of the Sovereign being provided 
for, and I have opposed two or three 
Grants made by former Parliaments 
to younger children of the Sovereign, 
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to whom. we. have paid in) hard 
cash something. like £180,000; in 
addition to annuities, As tothe children: 
of the Heir to the Throne, while I con- 
tend that the Sovereign and head of the 
Family has sufficient. means to provide 
for them, I further contend, that. the 
Prince and Princess of Wales can pro- 
vide for them.: The Prince and. Princess 
of Wales have £50,000 a year charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. In 1363 
the Revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
amounted to £46,000 a year, they now 
amount to £61,900; and from these 
two sources, therefore, the: income of 
the Prince and Princess is £112,000. 
Besides this the Prince receives £1,500 
from a sinecure as the colonel of some 
regiment. 
age he had about £600,000 of accumu- 
lations from the Revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. It is true Sand- 
ringham was bought out of this money ; 
but Ido not suppose it was all absorbed. 
Besides that there are a great number 
of spetanes spread all over the country 
and maintained by the nation; and 
any of these not actually occupied by 
Her Majesty would have been at the 
disposal of the Prince of Wales. 
Therefore the country ought not to be 
called upon to pay additional money 
because the Prince and his advisers 
chose to buy an estate in Norfolk. Some 
people talk in a grand sort of way about 
money. I have never had the spending 
of £110,000, but I should think that a 
good deal of spending was to be got out 
of it. I should say that with that income 
the Prince of Wales could maintain the 
state and dignity of a great nobleman 
and at the same time provide for his 
children. Remember he has a town 
house kept up for him, and he pays no 
rent for his country house. The country 
would be astonished if the children of 
a nobleman went about saying their 
father had only £110,000 a year and 
consequently could not afford to give 
them any money. It is urged that 
the Prince of Wales fulfils many func- 
tionsthat would ordinarily be discharged 
by the Sovereign; but that is a family 
arrangement, and only affects the dis- 
tribution of existing funds, the Civil List 
having been based on the assumption 
that these functions would be discharged 
by Her Majesty. It must be remem- 
bered that the Revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster have increased £38,000 a 
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year, and. Lord Melbourne, must have 
contemplated that increaseas.a provision 
for contingencies when the Civil List 
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was fixed, The revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall have also increased by 
£15,000 a. year since the income of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales was 
fixed at £50,000. Lord Palmerston 
estimated the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall at £60,000, although up 
to then they had not averaged £40,000. 
His doing so was equivalent, to sayi 

that the children of the ,Prince fe 
Princess were to be provided for out of 
them. The Resolution) I submit. goes 
beyond mere refusal, which) might 
be ungracious, for it indicates sources 
from which money may be obtained, 
should there be any necessity, which 
assert there is not, for additional 
sums to be provided. The Committee 
of 1837 reported upon the salaries 
which had been paid. to officers of 
State during the reign of William 
IV., and certain changes and. reduc- 
tions were made. Now, without the 
passing of a Bill, further reductions 
could be made if the intention of Her 
Majesty to make them provoked no pro- 
test from the House of Commons, In 
Class II. there are a number of 
salaries that might be saved; they 
are paid mainly to noblemen who 
are ‘‘removables.” We can imagine 
the number of letters received. by 
a Prime Minister on his accession 
to office from needy and greedy 
noblemen asking for cone or. other 
of these salaries. These salaries are 
thrown amongst the Peers like a 
fox among a pack of hounds; they 
scramble for them, and_ practically 
do nothing for them. They are, I be- 
lieve, in addition to the salaries, 
allowed to have a Royal carriage, 
with men in red standing at their back. 
I have not the slightest objection to that, 
so long as we are not called upon to pay 
more money for Her Majesty’s children, 
because she has to pay these noblemen 
salaries, riding about in a carriage with 
a man in red livery on.the box. . Let 
us look at the list. The Lord Cham- 
berlain has £2,000, the Lord Steward 
£2,000, the Master of the Horse 
£2,500—why should there be this 
difference ?—and the Master of the 
Buckhounds £1,700; while eight Lords- 
in- Waiting divide £5,616. These Lords- 
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Balmoral «r ‘Osborne, and only »one’ 
or two of them: are required ‘to 
attend when the Queen is at Windsor. 
The House, 't'\«refore, can realise how 
exceedingly li:tle the Queen gets out of 
this £5,616. Then there are’ eight 
Grooms-in-Waiting—I do not know 
what they do—at £2,685, and besides 
these, there are four Equerriés at 
£3,000 per annum. Altogether these 
sums made up a total of £19,501. Now 
I would sweep all this away. In the 
times of the German Empire there were 
electors of the Empire who fulfilled these 
sort of functions. They were not paid, 
but they were proud of being Chamber- 
lains and Oupbéarers, and I am sure 
that, such is the loyalty of the nobility 
te the Sovereign, many of our noble- 
men would be proud to fill, and 
would glory in filling, these offices’ 
without salary. But if there is any 
difficulty in getting noblemen, we could 
easily get gentlemen who would be 
willing to do it. For instance, there 
is the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-~ 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham-! 
berlain) «That ‘right hon: sangeet 
has told us that he has joined the gen- 
tlemen of England, and if no nobleman 
cav. be found to fulfil these functions 
gratis, this new recruit to the gentle- 
man of England would, no doubt, be 
oo willing to don the livery and 
ulfil the duties attached to it I will 
now take other illustrations from Class 2. 
There is a Gentleman-at-Arms at 
£1,200 perannum. Heis not a soldier, 
but a nobleman and an aniateur; he 
commands the Gentlemen:at-Arms, who 
only go out on official occasions, and 
who receive £5,139. Asif that were not 
enough, the Yeomen received £7,100 
per annum. In addition to this, we 
ave a pack of hounds, kept to run 
after a tame stag, costing about 
£15,000 per annum, and a nobleman 
receives £1,700 per annum for being 
the master of these dogs. Look- 
ing down the list 1 also find 
the Ranger of Windsor Castle £500, 
and the Governor of Windsor Castle 
£1,293 per annum. And who are the 
occupants of these sinecures? They are 
two German Princelets. I have also 
suggested in my Amendment that further 
retrenchment might be. made without 
inconveniencing the Sovereign. The 
basis of the present estimate of 


expenditure is the expenditure under 
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King. William IYV.,; .and:,we. have 
in’ one. of the ap ices the amount 
of -the household bills... of. King 
William IV. during his six. years’ 
reign: During those’ six years live- 
ties cost £36,799; carriages, £20,508 ; 
sn yon Han hunt bills, ype } 
suri and other expenses, £26,000. 
Obviously, there must have been. a 
good. deal of. waste... Anyhow, _ it 
is elear that all this is not necessary. 
I also find in the Lord Steward’s de- 
partment, butter, bacon,’ cheese, 
and eggs. are put down ~ at 
£26,000; milk and cream, £8,875 ; 
poultry, £18,158; fruit and. eonfec- 
tionery, £8,693; washing table linen, 
£17,400; | fish, £9,496. [Ministerial 
criss of ‘Oh, oh.” | Hon. Members 
opposite seem to imply that that has 
nothing to do with the question. 
[‘* Hear, hear.”] Iam not prying into 
Her Majesty’s private affairs, but I have 
put down an Amendment which Iam suk 
mitting to the House, to the effect that 
retrenchments may be made that will 
cover any additional charges falling 
upon Her Majesty. I must ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite not to come here 
with all that abundant ignorance which 
they show on these questions. . These 
matters were not placed before the pre- 
sent Select Committee, but a Committee 
in 1837 ‘reported. on these facts, and 
these facts were given in their Report. 
There is no prying in the matter—they 
are open toall who like to read them. 
The next items are—liqueurs, £9,583 ; 
ale and beer, £14,623; and. wine, 
£35,888. I merely quote these things 
to show what was the basis of the Civil 
List, and I say there must be enormous 
waste if these articles at present. cost so 
much money. Their cost has gone 
down since 1837 by 60 per cent. The 
right hon. Member for the Slea- 
ford Division (Mr. Chaplin), . will 
bear me out when I say that, owing to 
the appreciation of gold, a sovereign 
now goes one-and-a-half times as far as 
it used to go. Lord Brougham, in his 
protest which was placed on the minutes 
of the House of Lords when the Civil 
List. was passed, said that the Civil 
List was framed on a fallacious assump- 
tion that the habits of society would re- 
main fixed and unchanged. I contend 
that the habits and opinions of society 
have changed. Education has increased, 
and in proportion as education. does: 
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fherease, all the — -* gilding 4 
Royalty is regarded by the people wit 
id teeed catthidap ti fand as a relic 
and survival of savagedom. Loyalty 
reasonable men is nothing but 
& decent respect for the living symbol 
and emblem of the laws which they 
themselves have made. True loyalty 
if not promoted by maintaining a quan- 
tity of. noblemen at high salaries, or by 
spending £36,000 on the gilt of ser- 
vants’ coats, or by keeping up a pack of 
buckhounds and paying a nobleman 
£1,700 to galop after them. I recog- 
nise the obligations that we are under 
to maintain the total amount of the 
Civil List as it now stands. I 
have no wish to disturbit. I consider 
we are bound absolutely during the 
lifetime of the Queen to pay £385,000 
per annum to Her Majesty, together 
with the revenues of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. But when we are asked to in- 
crease the burdens on the taxpayer 
for the benefit of the Royal Fawily, it 
is only reasonable that we should see 
whether there is not a margin already 
existing on the amount we give to the 
Head of the Family; and if there is 
not, whether we cannot relieve Her 
Majesty of any of those obligations 
which may be properly done away 
with without any interference with the 
honour and dignity of the Crown or 
with the comfort of the Queen. I regret 
that I am not able to give a favourable 
reply-to the Message of Her Majesty. 
I have always greatly admired Her 
Majesty. I shall not be accused of 
flattery to Royalty when I say I respect 
the present Sovereign, both on account 
of her personal qualities and of the good 
example she has set throughout her 
reign, and because she is the best Con- 
stitutional Sovereign who has ever sat 
either on the Throne of England or of that 
of any other Kingdom. I regret also to 
find myself on this matter in opposition 
to the right bon. Member for Mid 
Lothian. The Tory Press, simply be- 
cause there is some difference of opinion 
amongst us on this question, asserts that 
the Liberal Party is utterly rent in 
pieces. I suspect the wish is father to 
the thought. We know that we havea 
majority in the country. | Ministerial 
laughter.) Well, I had hoped that the 
recent election at Marylebone had 
opened the eyes of Gentlemen opposite 
to the state of public opinion. We 
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know that we have a majority in the 


country, if hon. Gentlemen opposite, 


do not know it. We know, too, that 
we are in a minority in this House, 
but we know also that we are a united 
minority. On all the great issues that 
are likely to be decided at the next 
General Election the Liberal Party is 


one, because we have purged our 


ranks of waverers and weak-kneed 
adherents. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
do not understand that Liberals always 
differ on minor matters. But we are 
always able to reconcile those differences 
on minor matters with unity of action on 
matters of vital importance. We are 
a disciplined army of free men. We 
are not slaves; we are not sheep to be 
driven into a pen by a sheep-dog with- 
out a bleat. We claim a right to bleat, 
but when it isa question of replee the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench in the posts now oceupied 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, let not hon. 
Gentleman opposite lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that there will be 
any sort of dislocation or of vital 
disagreement on our side of the 
House. We are not so ungrateful and 
silly as to throw off our allegiance to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, because we happen to 
differ from him on the important—but 
in comparison with other great ques- 
tions the unimportant — question of 
whether the Prince of Wales is to re- 
ceive £30,000 or £40,000 more per 
annum. We recognize the right hon. 
Gentleman’s great services and are 
proud of being led by him. We mean to 
have him as a Leader as long as he will 
lead us, and we feel perfectly certain 
that with him at our head we shall march 
to assured victory. 1 have felt it to be 
my duty to make these observations 
out of kindness to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, because I do not wish them to 
fall into a fool’s paradise. With regard 
to the Motion before the Houss, I greatly 
regret that I am obliged to oppose the 
Gracious Message of the Sovereign. 
No complaint can be made against me 
or my hon. Friends for doing so, because 
we have heretofore opposed Grants to 
children of the Sovereign, and it would 
be ridiculous after having done so to 
allow Grants to grandchildren to pass 
without .opposition. I only ask those 
to vote for my Amendment who agree 
with me in thinking that enough has 
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already been given to Her Majesty’s 
family, and who are clearly and de- 
liberately determined, so far as concerns 
their votes, not to give one farthing more 
either for the younger grandchildren of 
the Sovereign or for the children of the 
Prince of Wales. I beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the 
words— 

‘(An humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, reepectfully setting forth that, in the 
opinion of this House, the funds now at the 
disposal of Her Majesty and of the other 
Members of her family are adequate, without 
further demends upon the taxpayers, to enable 
suitable provision to be made for Her Majesty's 
grandchildren, and that such provision might, 
if it be desired, be increased, with the pate 
of Her Majesty, by the withdrawal of many 
salaries in Class 2 of the Civil List, and by 
other economies in Classes 2 and 3, and this 
without trenching upon the honour and dignity 
of the Crown, and without inconvenience to 
Her Majesty,” —(Mr. Labouchere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I wish 
I could share the hopeful views ex- 
pressed by my hon. Friend as to the 
union of the Liberal Party. I am not 
without some fear, however, that the 
result of these Debates may be to create 
if not a difference here, at any rate such 
a difference in the country as may 
grievously affect that union which he 
seems so much to desire. The Resolu- 
tion which I have to second is couched in 
terms of Parliamentary mildness, but so 
far as I am concerned, and [ think so 
far as many Gentlemen on this side are 
concerned, it signifies not only stren- 
uous, but sustained opposition to any 
further Royal Grants. The proposition 
we make is that already the Grants 
bestowed are sufficient and more than 
sufficient for the object in view. We 
are placing ourselves in antagonism to, 
or rather in‘competition with, two other 
proposals which have been made, the 
one by Ministers and the other by the 
Committee. The proposal of the Minis- 
ters is contained in the Appendices to 
the Report, but already it is as dead as 
George I. ; itcannot be resuscitated ; it 
only remains embalmed in the appen- 
dices as an illustration of how far 
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Ministers may go in their complacence 
to Royalty and their imeiglectichaiaah of 
the people. Of the Resolution or pro-~ 
posal of the Committee itis not, I sup- 
pose,competent for me to speak in detail 
now, inasmuch as when we’ get into 
Committee the details of it will be 
before us. But, Sir, I may be permitted 
to make this remark that the original 
proposal which was brought down: to 
the House was a proposal, as we under- 
stood it, for £18,000 per annum, and 
£18,000 only. The first result. of the 
Oommittee meeting has been to double 
the sum whichit was proposed we should 
give. I would much have preferred 
that there should be no Committee, and: 
that we should have been content with. 
the original Message, hopefully trusting 
that if we had only been committed to. 
£18,000 a year, a less complacent 
Parliament than this would have pre- 
vented any increase. I think I may 
venture to make another remark, The 
Committee’s report largely deals 
with precedent. I confess that. I 
have not the slighest regard for 
precedent as precedent, and I am 
mainly concerned in finding out 
whether a thing is right and just and 
fair. I have noticed since I came to 
this House that if a precedent suits a 
Minister, when making any proposal, 
he thinks it is confirmation as strong as 
Holy Writ, but that if a precedent does. 
not suit him he puts it aside as of little 
importance. Personally, I regard things 
as good or bad in themselves. As to 
the precedents, the First Lord of the 
Treasury placed before us, I say with 
‘‘Portia’”’ in the Merchant of Ventice:.: : 
“Tt must-not be... . as 
*T will be recorded for a precedent ; 


And many an error, by the same example, ' 
Will rush into the State: it cannot be.” . 


We, in this quarter of the House, felt,’ 
when the Committee was appointed, that 
it was appointed to achieve one particu- 
lar object. We see how admirably it 
has fulfilled the purpose of its being. 
It was the product, if I may say so with-~ 
out offence, not of one but of two old 
Parliamentary hands, and, being so, 
effected the result as we see it. Again,: 
we have heard that in this Committee 
there have been all sorts of considera- 
tions about finality, and I confess that 
as soon as the Resolution proposed by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North-: 
hampton (Mr. Labouchere) was defeated 
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my interest in the proceedings of the 
Gommittee entirely passed away. The 
conclusion was arrived at that there 
should be a Grant, and we who hold 
thatthere should be no Grant naturally 


esased to take interest in the proceedings | 


of the Committee. We are well 
aware the Committee has reported in 
favour of ‘a Grant. We are well 
aware that this House is going to 
ister the decision of the Oommittee 
— cheers}. Yes, but from 
House of Lords we venture to appeal 

to the country at large, being perfectly 
sure that the opinion of the public—I 
do not speak of the workmen merely, 
nor do 1 speak of the fashionable people 
of the West End, but of the great inter- 
mediate body of the people, the shop- 
keepers, the hard working men who 
toibat desks, the merchants, the middle 
classes of the country; all classes of 
suber and decent people—will oppose 
any addition to the Royal Grants. 
E-will make a confession to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. One of them said to me 
yesterday, *‘ How strange it is that you 
should have so much objection to so 
small a matter; you must admit that to 
anation like this, £18,000 or £36,000 
a year out of an expenditure of 
£86,000,000 or £90,000,000 is a small 
matter.” Ladmitfranklyitisanextremely 
smallimatter in itself. I have seen how 
in this House we have voted away six, 
and ten, and twenty millions sterling, 
and neither here nor in the country has 
much notice been taken of the matter. 
Every. now and then we see ironclads 
which ‘cost a million sterling lost, some 
think: through the incompetence of some 
of the people concerned and very little 
is sail of the matter, and yet I assert, 
and I think hon. Gentlemen will find it 
to be the case, that over the country at 
large there is an intense feeling against 
s0.comparatively trifling a question as 
this £35,000 a year. [abr SypNEY 
Gepar: No!} An hon. Member says 
‘©No!” aad I do nut know who it is, or 
what constituency he represents; but I 
challengo him to go down to his con- 
stituency. and I will go with him toany 
ublie meeting. { Cries of Stockport!’’}. 
es, to Stockport of all places I am 
willing to go. I challenge him to call 
a public meeting in Stockport where all 
the {own can go [‘‘Not a ticket meet- 
ing” }—no, not a ticket meeting, but 
au ‘opm meeting, and I will go there, 
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and he and I shall be alone together 
[laughter]; he and I will stand on the 
platform together—he with his greater 
age, larger experience, and probably 
greater ability—against me. alone— 
one speech against one speech—and 
then we will take a vote, and he will 
find what Stockport thinks. I will tell the 
House very briefly how it comes that per- 
sons like myself, and persons who think 
with me, feel such an intense objection, 
Thad almost said hatred, to an extension 
of these Royal Grants.. But will you 
allow. me, first of all, to clear out of the 
way one or two imputations constantly, 
made against us in this. part of the 
House? The right hon Gentleman 
referred to loyalty and. said he hoped 
the House would show itself loyal. 
Does he really believe that. because 
Members of this House object to these 
Grants, they are, therefore, disloyal ? 
A Minister or a Member of Parliament 
or an ordinary person who speaks the 
truth to the King is probably much 
more faithful and Joyal a subject than 
courtiers willing to fawn and flatter or a 
Minister ready to carry out any of his 
behests. I have heard Republicanism 
mentioned. Well, Republicans there 
are, and in this House, too; I am not 
sure that there are not Republicans on 
that Bench. Republicans there are in 
the country not a few ; but does anyone 
believe that Republicans, who honestly 
hold their opinions, are men without 
gense and reason? Do they think that 
there are men in this country who hold 
that a Republic is necessarily good 
because it is a Republic, or that.a Mon- 
archy cannot be made for all practical 
purposes—useful and advantageous— 
provided its abuses are abolished? 
Republicans may honestly hold their 
convictions, and still hold that, given 
an ancient and well-ordered State 
with Monarchical institutions, the 
trouble, cost, and possibly bloodshed 
of making a change would never be 
compensated for by any advantages 
that may accrue; and, therefore, 


though I should never be ashamed: 


to avow any convictions I possess, I 
stand here as a practical English politi- 
cian, loyal to the law and to the Chief 
of the State who represents the law, and 
I will not have it charged against me 
without protest that when I object to an 


additional Grant to Her Majesty or Her, 


Majesty’s Family, I can only be supposed 
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to do so because I am disloyal. Then 
it has been charged against some of us 
that we common persons object to this 
Royal arrangement, because we are full 
of envy at the Royal Family occupying 
the position they do. An imputation 
like that is rather worthy of an insane 
asylum than of the House of Commons. 
y should men be envious of Royal 
reons? We feel that, apart from:all 
istinctions of rank, ‘‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that.” Wethink that an English 
gentleman is the equal of all the Kings 
and Lordsin the world; we think, also, 
that there is no particular objection to 
these relics of the past remaining 
a little longer on the earth if it is 
convenient to the majority. We 
recognise their position, but we 
think that above ‘rank is character and 
manhood. Then ithas been said that 
this opposition of ours is, in some de- 
gree, mean and shabby. Holding the 
views I do, I for one hold that kingly 
state, where it exists, should be main- 
tained with suitable dignity, and even 
splendour. When a King was King 
in ancient days, bravest in war and 
wisest in peace, he was accounted first 
amongst his people, and that he should 
then sto the best things his people 
could give him was well and p . 
Now, a King is merely a Constitutional 
symbol; but even a Constitutional 
symbol ‘should be properly decked ; 
and therefore I have never been 
unwilling that as long as it pleases 
the English people to have a Head 
of the State who is Royal, so long 
should they give to that Royal persona 
competent, decent, and honourable sup- 
port. It is not, therefore, shabbiness 
which leads us to object to this proposed 
Grant, but our allegation is that already 
there is sufficient granted by the State 
for the purpose. Lord Brougham, in 
discussing ‘the proposal for a similar 
Grant in 1837, said— 

“Tt is absolutely necessary to know how 
much the Giwesaign: has independently of our 
gift. The measure of our gift is to be the necessi- 
ties of the Crown. ‘The question. being. how 
much should be added to the Royal income, 
in order tomake the. sum total as much as is 
required, ‘we are desired to answer that 
question without being told what the income 
is whiclt is:to. be increased.’’ ° 
Lord Brougham here puts the case thus— 
that before you give more to the Crown 
Parliament had a right'to ask what was 
the present revenue ofthe Crown. We 
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have asked that ‘same question this 
afternoon. The Report of the Committee 
and the Appendix presented to us, in- 
teresting as it is, is most misleading in 
some particulars. It purports to set out 
for the benefit of the House and the 
country the savings of Her Majesty. 
But when challenged by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghe, although the 
right hon. Gentleman said that £824,000 
had been saved from the Civil List, he 
added that that sum did not represent 
all the savings of Her Majesty, but that 
Her Majesty had ether and very con- 
siderable savings. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did not say 
anything of the sort. I said that I de- 
clined to say whether the savings made 
over to the Privy Purse were either 
more or less than the sum mentioned. 

*Mr. STOREY : I will take the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman and deal 
with it from my own point of view. 
But putting these savings at £824,000, 
are they Her Majesty’s or are they ours ? 
I thiok myself thatif it had been known 
every time that an application was made 
by Her Majesty forthe support of her 
children that year by year she had re- 
ceived and accumulated savings from 
the Civil List, that would have been 
considered an important element in the 
matter. But owing tc the way in which 
the Civil List account has been treated, 
not presented to the House of Commons 
or audited to show the balance, as other 
accounts are, the House of Commons 
has not until now learnt that lar, 
sums have been annually saved. I ask, 
then, the country and the House tocon- 
sider whether these savings are the 
Queen’s or ours? And I put the ques- 
tion for this reason: I have heard of 
the compact between the Crown and 
country as to the Civil List, and I have 
taken the trouble to read the Act of 
Parliament, which orders that £385,000 
should be paid to an account, under the 
control of the Lords of the Treasury, year 
by year and quarter by quarter; and as 
sums are needed for specific purposes, 
they are to paid by them as Trustees of the 
fund. They are to pay quarter by quarter 
the necessary amount, and if in any 
single class there has been a deficiency 
nll in others & surplus, the surplus 
at the end of the year may go to 
make up for the deficiency. “There the 
orders of the Act of Parliament stop. 
There «is ‘no order, there is no power 
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conferred on the Trustees to pay out any 
surplus that remains to Her Majesty’s 
private purse. My hon. Friend said 
that ever since the Civil List was passed 
the view had always been taken that 
this money belonged to the Queen. But 
at page 41 of the Appendix to the 
Report he will find this curious fact—that 
although in the first year, when all 
things were in disorder and the Queen 
had just come to the Throne, all the 
money was paid out; yet in 1838, 
the savings in Class 6—the unappro- 
priated class—were £5,894 9s. 11d. 
That exact sum was paid into a reserve 
account not given to the Queen at all, 
but put into a reserve fund and re- 
tained by the Lords of the Treasury. 
Next. year a further sum was saved 
(£4,055 19s. 4d.) in the same class, 
and that exact sum was similarly paid 
into a reserve fund at the Treasury. So 
that in two years the sums unappro- 
pet and not spent were kept by the 

rds of the Treasury as a reserve 
fund. Next year, very curiously, 
the accounts for the year 1841 are 
not forthcoming, and no details for 
that year can be given. It was 
in. that year, I believe, that a 
stronger and more capable financial 
hand was laid on the affairs of the 
Queen, and under the manipulation 
of that stronger financial genius 
it was. discovered, and Ministers 
gave way to the supposition that this 
surplus should not be carried forward 
and held as a reserve fund, but be 
handed over to the private purse of the 
Queen. Never since 1841, when the 
accounts were lost, has the exact sum 
saved on Olass 6 been paid into the 
reserve. fund, although for several 
years sums were so paid. What I 
assert is that the reserve fund was 
meant by Ministers, until the Prince 
Consort appeared on the scene, to be a 
fund to. which all the savings of the 
Civil List were to be paid at the Treasury 
to provide for such future contingencies 
as the Sovereign getting into debt, or 
having children to provide for. If these 
savings had, as I contend they should 
have been, been paid into the Treasury, 
we should have had to-day an accumu- 
lated: fund of nearly £400,000, which 
would have amply sufficed to provide 
for any children or grandchildren of the 
Orown. The right hon. Gentleman, being 
esked whether these are all the savings 
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of the Crown, replied very curtly for bim, 
‘I decline to say whether the Queen 


has more savings, or less than 
£800,000." Well, but I venture to say 
that he is bound to inform the House 
of the whole facts of the case when we 
are asked to make this Grant. He and 
his friends shelter themselves under the 
plea that they are the servants of the 
Crown. They are the servants of the 
people first. If I may put it bluntly, 
it is the people who pay their salaries, 
who give them the votes and put them 
in the positions they hold; and it is 
therefore quite improper that when we 
ask,‘ in the very language of Lord 
Brougham 50 years ago, as to the 
present position of the Crown, we should 
be met curtly by the statement that the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell us nothing 
of the kind. Then we must assume 
it. He cannot prevent people both 
inside and outside of this House from 
assuming it, and, happily, we are not 
without information as to the position of 
the Crown. My hon. Friend said that 
the Queen had Balmoral and Osborne . 
and Claremont. Well, but there are 

ersons who know that Her Majesty 

as much more private property than 
this. I am, myself, one who hold with 
the Constitutional Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion that no greater mistake was 
ever made than in passing the Act 
which enables the Crown to hold private 
property. The Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion knew that Sovereigns have spent 
large fortunes in bribery and_ cor- 
ruption. They, therefore, declared that 
the Sovereign should be dependent 
upon Parliament and the country. In 
an evil moment the measure was passed 
enabling the Orown to acquire and 
bequeath private property. I deplore 
it. Ido not know that much harm 
has been done under the present 
Sovereign, but I can conceive a state of 
things in the future under which a rich 
King may corrupt public opinion by his 
riches, and thus buy the liberties of his 
country when he cannot attempt by 
force of arms to overcomes them. There- 
fore I object entirely to the Crown 
having any private funds at all. The 
Queen has private funds, and, Sir, I 
age to ask in the most polite fashion 
in the world, but still with the absolute 
determination to ask the question and 
to get an answer if I can, whether the 
present position of Her Majesty is not as 
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‘follows: that she has at the present 
‘moment saved and invested upwards of 











three million sterling. [“Oh!’’] The 


‘hon. Member gives one of those peculiar 


laughs of derision which seek to hide 
facts. But I do not ask for derision, 
but for an answer. I assert that the 


“Queen has at the present moment three 


millions at least saved. [‘‘ No. ”] Ifthat 
is so, let the right hon. Gentleman 
Bay 80. 

' *Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is abso- 
lutely untrue. 

*Mr. STOREY: Then I will give the 
figures upon which I found my state- 
‘ment. The Queen has got £824,000 
out of the Civil List. She received 
£60,000 out of the Duchy of Cornwall 
before the Prince of Wales came of 
age. Does anyone mean to tell me that 


‘the £824,000 saved in sums of from 


£10,000 to £20,000 over fifty years is 
only £824,000 at this moment? Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think we 
are absolutely so ignorant of in- 
terest and compound interest and of 
investments as to suppose that the 
£824,000 so obtained is only £824,000 
now? A glance at page 41 will show 
the House that more than 30 years ago 
the Queen had then received between 
£250,000 and £300,000 of this money. 
That money has been in her possession 


‘for 30 years or more. Does anyone 


suppoee that it has not increased? I 
have had an actuarial computation 
made, and I find that at the least this 
sum of £820,000 in reasonably careful 
hands, such as we know it has been in, 
‘would amount to £1,500,000 at the 
present time. Then we know that the 


‘Queen was fortunate enough to receive a 


large fortune, singularly infelicitously 


‘bequeathed by a gentleman who, I think, 
‘might have found a great many persons 


who needed it more if they did not more 


‘deserve it. The Queen has also the 
‘accumulations of the late Prince Con- 
‘sort during the 20 years that he was 
‘receiving £30,000 a year. Ifitis dis- 
‘tasteful to any Member of the House 


that I should mention these matters, I 


‘have only to say that if the right hon. 


Gentleman had come to the House, had 


‘frankly taken us into his confidence, 
‘and had told us roughly what the 
‘Queen has, I should have thought it as no 


longer any part of my duty to be captious 
or critical, but would have accepted his 


‘statement cheerfully. But my duty to 
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my constituents [ Zaughter|—yes, and I 
recognise that duty—would prevent me 
from ger Sai statements—I do not 
say it offensively to the right hon. 
Gentleman—which I know, as a matter 
of fact, are misleading and entirely in- 
adequate. Now, is not the present posi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s income this— 
Her Majesty receives £60,000 from 
the Privy Purse? Sir, the common 
people of the country do not under- 
stand what that means. If, however, I 
put it in this way, the people will 
understand it. The £60,000 is what, 
in common homes, is called the pocket- 
money of the matron of the house. 
Well, but Her Majesty also gets for her 
beef, for her butchers’ bills, and grocers’ 
bills, and other things which are ordi- 
nary Household supplies, no less than 
£172,000 a year. This in common 
homes is what might be called house- 
money. Well, over and above that Her 
Majesty has servants of all kind, who cost 
£131,000 a year. In common homes, 
again, housewives know what the 
servants cost. But over and above this 
Her Majesty’s sons and daughters and 
relatives receive £158,000a year. Still 
more, Her Majesty has houses for which 
she pays no rent, and the repairs of 
which the State provides to the tune last 
year of £36,000. Her Majesty has 
yachts, also, which cost the State a sum 
which I shall understate if I put as 
£20,000 a year. Now, put all these things 
tugether—that her houses are found for 
her, her yachts, her butchers’ bills and 
bakers’ bills, and all the needs of 
her Household—down to the blacking 
brushes and dusting cloths—are paid for 
by the State. I do not use these words 
offensively ; I hope it will not be sup- 
posed I do. My only object is an 
attempt to show how every expense of 
the Household is provided by the State. 
That being so, I ask whether the Queen 
does not saveupon the £60,000 of pin- 
money, out of the Privy purse? at 
can she do with it if she does not save it? 
We provide everything. She has this 
£60,000 and the £50,000 from the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the amount of her 
savings; and I will venture to tell the 
House that Her Majesty’s net income, 
ywith her houses and the whole of her 
expenses provided, is an income of 
very nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling per year. Now, is it a 
fact that the Queen, having this quarter 
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of a million of revenue, comes to us 
and asks for a few thousand pounds to 
mareer’ her grandson. Then there is 
the Prince of Wales. What are you to 
say of his position? He has £110,000 
a year; he has the interest on the sav- 
ings which were accumulated for him in 
his infancy; he has the remuneration 
of his position in the Army. _ He 
does not pay for his own house in Lon- 
don, the State does, and also for the re- 
airs of it. Altogether the Prince of 
ales has at the present time an income 
which cannot be put at less than 
£135,000 a year. And this is the 
ition of affairs—that the Queen, 
who has a quarter of a million of net 
revenue after her household expenses 
are paid, and the Prince, who has an 
aggregate income of £135,000 a year, 
come to us and tell us—a Parliament 
not merely representing the rich, but 
largely the poor—that neither the one 
nor the other nor the two combined can 
undertake to support their grandchil- 
dren, but they must depend upon the 
loyalty of their faithful subjects. Sir, 
my loyalty is not of that kind. If by 
any chance I had been an Adviser of the 
Crown, I should have said to the Crown 
‘It would be better and juster that you 
should, in some degree, pinch ; that you 
should have to strain matters if you 
were put to it, and support the young 
people yourselves rather than come to 
a Parliament representing a people 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
whom are in  penury, and amil- 
lions of whom from time to 
time find it hard to get a living.” 
And if I had to speak to the 
Prince of Wales—I never did— but, if I 
had to speak to him, I should 
venture to give to him this counsel. 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
the other night, our own Leader, 
reminded us that, although the 
Grants to the present Royal Family 
were large, they were not so large 
as the Grants of a century ago. Sir, 
that does not weigh with me. He also 
reminded us that the cost of living at 
_the present time is greater than it used 
to be. Sir, that weighs less with me; 
for precedents of the past in this matter 
I care nothing. The obsequious Acts of 
‘the Parliaments ot the last century, full 
of placemen and of pension hunters, 
have no authority for me; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman tells me that 
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the cost of living has increased, I admit 
that the canker worm of extravagance, 
the precursor of decay and ruin of 
nations, has eaten deeply into London 
Society; and if I could speak to the 
Princeof Wales, I should say:—It would 
better become you by. an honourable 
simplicity of life to attempt to dig- 
courage luxury than by asking for 
further Grants from the State to 
undertake a race of competitive 
extravagance with the plutocrats and 
aristocrats of the time. Sir, I 

mised I would tell the House how 
it was that I feel so keenly upon 
this matter ; I said I would endeayour 
also to display how it was that the 
public at large think more of this 
£30,000 a year than they do of: 10 
millions that you vote away for war. 
I will now endeavour to state to the 
House how it is. It is because of the 


disparities that we observe between ~ 


your treatment of one class of persons 
and of another. Now, I hold in m 
hand the Civil List pensions. e 
generously permit Her Majesty to 
spend £1,200 a year, which we provide 
for the purpose of benefiting poor 
persons connected . with literature, 
science, &c. I hold in my hand now 
the List for this year, and what do I 
find? I find here the names of 10 
ladies, and each of them has written 
against her name that she is in a desti- 
tute condition, that her father, or her 
brother, or her husband, has done some 
distinguished service to the State, and 
that she herself is in a destitute con- 
dition. Sir, that is the only con- 
dition upon which I should grant the 
pensions and gifts of the State to 
anyone—distress and desert. What 
about these ladies? How much do 
you give them? Of everyone it is 
said that her family has done some good 
service for the State, and that she is 
unfortunate. Anda grateful State con- 
fers upon them pensions of £20, £50, 
and £75 a year. Here is one case 
‘in consideration of the services ren- 
dered in the course of science by her 
late husband, and her inadequate means 
of support,” you can only find for her 
£100 a year. But for a lady who is 
going to marry a man with £70,000 a 
year you can find, simply because she.is 
the granddaughter of the Queen, £3,000, 
£4,000, or £5,000 a year. It is these 


considerations that strike the common 
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people keenly. Let me give another 
instance which I came across in Hamp- 
shire the other day. I was travelling 
in the country and I came upon a man 
who had served the State as a gunner. 
He was engaged in firing a salute in 
honour of some Royal personage—an 
entirely useless and unnecessary and 
wasteful proceeding—when, owing to 
some accident, he was blown up. One 
moment he was at the gun, the next 
moment he was on the ground a mangled 
and bleeding man. ost men would 
have died, but he had a strong con- 
stitution and survived. He came home. 
He had served his country for 10 years ; 
he had been of unimpeachable charac- 
ter; he had been stricken down while 
doing his duty. He had one eye only 
and no arms; he was not able to feed 
himself or to put on his clothes ; he is 
attended by a faithful wife. What did 
the country give him? It gives him 
3s. 6d. a day—2s. 4d. a day a pension 
which was granted, and 1s. 3d. or 
1s. 2d., which was improperly taken 
from Greenwich Hospital Funds, 
out of money contributed by the 
Mercantile Marine, and given to this 
poor fellow in Her Majesty's Navy. 
8s. 6d, per day, and when it was repre- 
sented that at his death his wife would 
be left without support, and it was 
suggested that continuance should be 
made to her, the reply to the appeal 
was extreme regret that there were 
no funds at disposal for any such 
urpose. Yes, Sir; for these sons and 
ughters of literature, and science, 
and song, for veterans who suffer and 
bleed, are these miserable pittances, but 
to the suns and daughters of titled 
luxury there may be applied the Gospel 
phrase, ‘‘To them that have shall be 
iven, and they shall have abundantly.” 
ese enormous disparities shock the 
minds of the common people of this 
country. They think it nothing less 
than shameful, and from my place here 
I, too, call it shameful and infamous, that 
those who are poor and needy should 


be left to perish, while we lavish | posal 


thousands on these titled persons un- 
necessarily. Keenly I feel these things. 
T have sat in this House for eight or nine 
years, and have myself had occasion to 
make some trifling application for the 
oor, and invariably I have been met 
some glib official, not necessarily 
Tory—Tory or Liberal, it is much the 
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same, for when a Liberal _ becomes 
an official, he is another: stamp: of 
man—some glib official blandly: tells 
me that he deeply regrets there: is 
no money to be found for the:'pur- 
pose. Well, I ask the House—I: do 
not expect all to agree with me—but I 
appeal to thoughtful men of the Raditaa 
Party—is it not wrong, is it not’ im- 
proper, that until youhave used all means 
to help these poor and needy ones that 
have a claim upon us, you should give 
thousands and tens of thousands to per 
sons who already have more 
enough? These are moral considerations 
that influence me strongly against these 
payments. I have never said one;word; 
and do not say one word, derogatory to 
Her Majesty, who in her personal 
character and Oonstitutional actiom 
is equal, if not superior, to any of haz 
predecessors in England. Bear witness 
to the fact that when Her oe 
stayed in seclusion it was not by Radicals 
and Liberals that fault was found with 
her ; it was in fashionable circles. and 
among the shupkeepers who fatten on 
the follies and extravagance of the up 
classes that the propriety of Her 
Majesty’s conduct was called in ques- 
tion. But the great body of the sober 
opinion of the country sympath’s2d with 
Her Majesty’s loss, and were content 
that she should remain in retirement. 
We have never said anything re Re 
to the Queen or the Prince of Wales. 
We respect their position, and are con- 
tent so long as the majority of the people 
desire to keep them there. We do not 
bestow lip loyalty; we will not support 
the Prince of Wales or the. Queen 
when we think them wrong; we will 
speak the truth to them, and that 
is what we are endeavouring to 
do this afternoon. Frankly,, I say. 
that, in my judgment, the means at 
the disposal of the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales are ample, and that no further 
demand can reasonably be made upon 
the taxpayers of this country. Inevery 
legitimate way I shall oppose the pro- 
of the Government, and endeavour 
so to educate public-opinion that. ifthe 
Grant is obtained it will be the lest 
Royal Grant that will be asked from the 
Parliament of England. 4 
Mr, GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): My hon. Friend the senior 
Member for Northampton, who has 
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mecessary for his purpose—and I 
own. it’. appeared oy me that thé 
nature of his argument required it 
—to ocoupy a very considerable portion 
of the time of the House. y hon. 
Friend who seconded the Amendment 
has also entered at great length into this 
éubject; but I will offer the House at 
least this consolation—that I do not 
think there is any call upon me, or that 
there would be any justification for me, 
to follow either of those examples. But 
there is one portion of the speech of my 
hon. Friend the seconder of the Amend- 
ment on which I think I ought to say a 
word.. For avery considerable part of 
that h—the whole of the latter part 
helen iaan drawing a contrast, which 
I..should say is highly ad invidiam, 
between the miserable pittances, or at 
all events the very small amounts, which 
are accorded to the needy in humbler 
circumstances and stations of life, and 
that expenditure of thousands which is 
familiar, free, and unbounded in other 
regions of society. I shall never attempt 
-—my own firm convictions would pre- 
vent. me from endeavouring —to in- 
sinuate that contrasts of that kind do 
not raise the most serious questions. The 
seconder of the Amendment says that he 
stands upon moral considerations. These 
are moral considerations, and moral con- 
siderations of a deep and most important 
character; but in my opinion they are 
notso much applicable to the question 
that we are discussing to-day as they are 
to the general state of things in a society 
where: enormous wealth exists, where 
luxury prevails, where vast classes of 
men, many of those probably sitting in 
this House, freely spend upon those 
Objects of luxury and upon the real or 
supposed necessities of their stations 
those énormous sums which undoubtedly 
stand in the most painful contrast with 
what the State can do—I will go further 
and say with what the State ought to do 
— with respect to its numerous and 
humble dependents. But is it fair to 
turn the whole strength of this contrast 
upon'the Royal Family? The Royal 

amily have large incomes—you may 
say they have enormous incomes—and 80 
have othermen. The difference, the 
broad difference, between the Royal 
Family and the other men of gigantic 
wealth in this country is mainly this— 
that the wealth of the Royal Family is 
in large measure associated with, and 
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even tied down to, the discharge of public 
duty, whereas the wealthy men of the 
country are under practically no respon- 
sibility, except the responsibility to their 
own consciences ; and I own think it is 
hard, not that these contrasts should be 
drawn — in our own minds and con- 
sciences we cannot draw them too 
much or too stringently — but that 
they should be drawn for the pur- 
pose of turning the whole public 
feeling on the subject against a Grant to 
the Royal Family. I have said these 
words because I think in justice they 
are required. I do not suppose that 
members of Royal families are patterns 
of what I may call Christian economy ; 
but I want to know how many amongst 
us can pretend to offer such patterns to 
the world? How many of the wealthy 
are there whose expenditure would bear 
the microscopic examination which we 
are now invited to apply exclusively to 
Royalty, whose incomes at least, as I 
have said, stand in some palpable, some 
intelligible, some permanent relation to 
the discharge of public duties, aye, and 
to public expenditure, less connected, 
perhaps, with that which immediately 
falls under the name of moral duties, but 
still expenditure in which the people at 
large feel a deep interest, the presence 
of which they view with satisfaction, 
and the absence of which they would 
view withregret? My hon. Friend who 
moved the Amendment has referred, in 
terms of which I certainly have no 
reason to complain, to the substantial 
differences in the Party on this side of 
the House, or rather, I may say, among 
the Parties on this side of the House— 
for we are happy enough to have three 
of them—on this subject. I shall not 
follow him far into that discussion. I 
can only say I do not believe I shall 
excite any adverse comments on the 
other side of the House if I, like him, 
take a cheerful view of the operations of 
these differences upon our political 
relations. We are not so young in 
politics, in Liberal politics, and we are 
not so entirely unaware of the freedom 
of the action of public or private opinion 
which politics require, as to be alarmed 
in respect to our great and broad public 
principles and in respect to the large 
issues which are at present before the 
country, because there are undoubtedly 
on this question considerable divergen- 
cies of opinion among the members of 
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the Liberal Party. I thank my hon. 
Friend for what he was good enough to 
_say as to the allowance he would make 
for me as standing in a peculiar posi- 
tion; but at the same time I am bound 
to say that I do not deny that there is a 
certain peculiarity of positiun in one who 
has had to give responsible judgments 
upon questions of this class for a period 
of between 40 and 50 years, for 
it is 46 years since as a Member 
of the Cabinet I was first a party 
to a demand upon Parliament for a 
Royal Grant. I do not myself perceive 
that there is anything in the peculiarity 
of my position which should render my 
conclusion a conclusion fit to be rejected 
by reasonable men. I certainly should 
argue this question upon grounds which 
appear to me at least to be broad and 
general. It is for the House and the 
public to judge, no doubt, whether 
these grounds are sound or not. They 
will not require me to enter largely 
upon the time of the House. I will at 
once direct myself to the issues that are 
fairly raised by my hon. Friend. He 
— to avoid invidious topics, and 

may say he has, upon the whole, in 
the course of his ingenious and able 
statement been successful, because 
every one will admit that the allusion 
to Ministers who might demand a Royal 
Grant on this or any future occasion as 
brigands was entirely a just, a fair, and 
a moderate use of language. 

*Mrz. LABOUOHERE: I did not say 
that. I was referring to what was said 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I am 
relieved of any further responsibility of 
dealing with that point, and I will go 
straight to theissues raised by the Amend- 
ment. They are these. In the first 
place, that Her Majesty and the other 
members of her family are possessed of 
a sufficiency of means to avoid applica- 
tion to Parliament; and, in the second 
place, that large economies might take 
place if further funds are needed for 
the purpose of Royal endowment. I 
will first say a few words upon the sub- 
ject of economy, and I beg the House 
to bear in mind that while it is difficult, 
as I believe, for a great nobleman of 
this country—I take a man than whose 
name none is more honoured, though I 
differed from him in political opinion, I 
take the late Duke of Buccleuch —it is 
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extremely difficult for such a man, espe- 
cially, as in the case of the late Duke, 
ifhe gives much time and care and 
thought to his public engagements, 
to enforce in his great establish- 
ments real economy and thrift. Sir, 
it is ten times more difficult for a 
Sovereign. I will go further, and say 
it is almost impossible, unless the 
Sovereign be strongly backed by the 
action of the Government and unless 
the Government be strongly backed by 
the action of the House of Commons. 
I am sanguine enough to believe with 
my hon. Friend that there is great room 
for economy. I, however, must say, 
and here I fall back on the seconder of 
the Motion, that I am averse to all 
economy which would not only affect 
the dignity, but which would impair the 
splendour of the Court. In a society 
constituted as this society is, the Court 
ought to be a splendid Court; and not 
only so, but I will go further, and say 
that a Court amply provided, but not 
extravagantly provided with means, 
worked in a genial spirit, and con- 
forming to a high moral standard, is 
one of the most powerful, one of the 
most inestimable agencies which, in a 
country like this, you can bring to bear 
upon the tone of society, and by means 
of which you can raise the standard of 
conduct from class to class throughout 
the kingdom. I believe, with my hon. 
Friend, that there is great room for 
economy, but the difference between us 
probably would be this—that I estimate 
the difficulty of enforcing that economy 
as very great. I do not doubt that you 
might, as my hon. Friend has pointed 
out, pick out some salary here and there 
where reductions might be made. You 
might be fortunate enough in particular 
cases—such as political cases, for in- 
stance—to get rid of the embarrassing 
considerations of vested interests. But 
I own I have very great doubts indeed 
whether my hon. Friend has estimated 
aright the complicated nature of the 
process that would have to be instituted, 
the firmness that it would require, the 
time that it would demand, the strength 
of influence and the weight of authority 
which must be atits back inorder to make 
iteffectual; and lam bynomeanscertain, 
Sir, thataverysmall, shallow, and partial 
attempt at thrift in the Royal House- 
hold—I mean in the form of the public 
relations of the Sovereiga with Parlia- 
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ment and the country—I am by no 
s certain that it would be well to 
attempt such small, partial, and shallow 
s in the Civil List and in the 
yoyal. Household, and the whole of the 
interests connected with them, unless at 
the very best opportunity. I have very 
great Foc ont 4 speak simply as a pri- 
vate individual, for it would be most 
penartees for me to speak for any- 
y else, and most of all even to con- 
jecture what may be the views of Her 
Majesty—but I own it dwells in my own 
mind that it is extremely doubtful 
whether there can be that thorough re- 
consideration which, in the whole of its 
most complicated anatomy, the question 
of regal expenditure demands, except in 
eonnection with the settlement of a new 
Civil List. I own that if it be Her 
Majesty’s impression, of which I have 
no knowledge whatever, that at an 
advanced period of life it is doubtful 
whether it would be wise or fit to attempt 
to initiate a scheme of that kind, I can 
not ,only sympathise with the feeling, 
but I am not at all indisposed to believe 
that the judgment formed is a sound 
judgment. Although I believe that 
great fruits will be reaped from a bold 
and systematic prosecution of this sub- 
ject at the right time, I am by no means 
clear that that time has actually at this 
moment arrived. So much with regard 
to that subject, but there is what I hold 
to bethe main question raised by my 
hon. Friend. By his Motion he considers 
t there are sufficient means in the 
hands of Her Majesty and of the other 
members of her Family, I do not 
quite know what interpretation I am to 
ive to the phrase “other members of 
r Family.” The only one who I sup- 
se can possibly be in the view of my 
on. Friend besides the Prince of Wales 
isthe Duke of Edinburgh. But it is quite 
evident that the Dukeof Edinburgh does 
not enter into this question at all, for it 
will be seen from the earlier form of the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
that no claim can at any time be made 
on his part npon the public in reference 
to a Royal marriage. Consequently, I 
shall assume that the persons indicated 
here by my hon. Friend are Her Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales. Now, let us 
consider the case of Her Majesty and of 
the Prince of Wales. My hon. Friend 
who has seconded this Motion has shown 
himself to be possessed of a lively imagi- 
Hr. Gladsione 
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nation. He deals in millions, of the 
existence of which, in an available or a 
— form, I believe no other human - 

eing is cognizant. Further, he has 
shown to his own satisfaction that the 
private income, or what he calls the pin- 
money of Her Majesty, amounts to the 
sum of a quarter of a million a year. 

*Mr. STOREY: I did not say that at 
all. I said that this sum was £60,000 
a year, and that she had in addition, 
apart from what poor people would call 
house money, other accumulated sums 
and interest from the Duchy, which 
make altogether the sum of a quarter 
of a million a year. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think my hon. 
Friend spoke of what he termed the 
clear net income of Her Majesty, after 
all purposes which are commonly com- 
prised in necessary expenditure, such 
as dwellings, servants, and provisions, 
have been amply provided for, and that 
sum he conceives to amount to a quarter 
of amillion per annum. Now, Sir, my 
estimate of this rather important ques- 
tion is that if he had said half that 
amount he would have been very much 
nearer indeed to the mark, and I am 
sorry that a phrase like that of pin- 
money should have been introduced. 
I do not think my hon. Friend can 
have appreciated equitably the posi- 
tion of the Sovereign in such a mat- 
ter. Takethe system, for instance, of pen- 
sions. Iwill venture to say that there is 
no establishment in the country in which 
the system of pensioning is practi 
as it is in the establishment of the 
Sovereign, and that not altogether from 
pure benevolence or choice, but from 
necessity growing out of the peculiarities 
of the Royal position, which peculia- 
rities you must take into view if you 
want to arrive at any sound conclusion. 
I will not enter now into the-details of 
the subject, but all I will say is this 
‘—that what we may call the free in- 
come of Her Majesty is subject to a 
number of calls to which you would 
find it difficult to discover anythi 
fairly analagous in the expenditure of. 
private persons. I am not here to 
maintain that Her Majesty has not free 
available means which seem to be 


destined by nature, by propriety, and 


by Her Majesty’s own most gracious 
considerate and prudent choice to the 
endowment ofher family. Her Majesty 
has been blessed with a very numerous 
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terity. ..Under. the circumstances 
are. now before us the proposal is 
of that posterity shall 
we hear in the second generation except 
the children of the Prince of Wales. 
That appears to me to be a most impor- 
tant item to take into our view. I feel 
no hesitation whatever in accepting the 
considerate offer of Her Majesty. I 
do not agree with those portions of the 
Report of the Committee which would 
rather, I think, lead to the inference 
that there was some duty incumbent 
upon Parliament which Parliament was 
unwilling to perform, I make no such 
admission, my Opinion Parliament 
has always in this matter been very 
liberal and loyal, and, notwithstanding 
any little indications of diverging 
opinions, such I heartily hope and believe 
it will still continuetobe. Her Majesty 
has been pleased to mention one great 
item which ought probably to be called 
the principal item—the large increase 
that has taken place since the opening 
of the reign in the revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. I feel that nothing can be 
more just and legitimate than that Her 
Majesty’s generosity should, with 
these means in her possession, 
offer to take upon herself the 
charge of her grandchildren, and 
nothing can be more fair or more com- 
patible with our duty, as well to our 
constituencies as to the Crown, than 
that we should accept the offer. It isa 
very serious one. It involves a very 
large expenditure. I think the seconder 
of the Amendment stated that the sum 
of £300,000 or £400,000 would be an 
ample sum for all the Queen’s grand- 
ildren. I must own that, although 
£300,000 or £400,000 may sound a 
very large sum of money, I do not admit 
that it is an adequate sum to make pro- 
vision—respectable, creditable, honour- 
able, and moderate provision for so 
humerous a body as, happily, the 
Queen’s grandchildren have now come 
tobe. Itis not denied by thqse who 
oppose the Amendment that Her Majesty 
has available means. Her Majesty has 
made an offer. We propose to act on 
that offer, and to give to Parliament an 
exemption from the possibility of pro- 
gorsle for the maintenance of the mem- 
ers of the various branches of the 
Royal Family. The acceptance of this 
offer on our part will impose upon Her 
Majesty a very heavy burden, greatly 
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exceeding the sum which the. hon, 
Member has mentioned, and may pos- 
sibly require much prudence, thrift, and 
forethought on the part of Her Majesty 
to enable her to bear it without dispar, 
egemant to all her other Royal duties. 
ell, Sir, that being the case, lask myself 
again whether my hon. Friend really 
has met the case in his contention that 
the Prince of Wales ought to be pro- 
vided with funds to enable him to 
undertake the care of his children. I 
presume he would not push that doc- 
trine so far as to make it embrace all 
the liabilities and expenses that might 
arise in the event of the Prince’s acces- 
sion to the Throne. The question is 
whether for the period while the Prince 
of Wales remains Prince of Wales, itis 
fair or rational to expect that he should 
take upon himeelf the maintenance of his 
children as they grow up, as they de- 
part from under his roof, as they be- 
come the heads of separate establish- 
ments, or as they enter into families 
where, if the families are rich, 
still, being the grandchildren of the 
Queen and daughters of the Heir 
Apparent, they oughs not in my judg- 
ment to enter absolutely penniless, butif 
they are poor should have provided for 
them a moderate income by the State, 
which would, perhaps, form a very con- 
siderable part of their whole available 
means. My hon. Friend says that the 
revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall was 
only £46,000 in 1863 and is now 
£61,000. Yes, Sir; but my hon. Friend 
has been favoured by fortune in this 
respect. It is true it was only £46,000 
in 1863, but it was £52,000 in 1862, 
and £50,000 in the year 1864. It rose 
regularly and rapidly until it had paneer 
the figure of £60,000 in 1869, and since 
1869 there are, I think, only two or 
three exceptional years in which it has 
fallen below £60,000. I must point out 
to my hon. Friend what really took 
place on that occasion. It is my aug 
to speak of it, because at the time Lo 
Palmerston made a srenee in Parlia- 
ment I was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and of course it was my duty to 
make an estimate of the Prince’s 
revenue. And what did we do? We 
were, of course, perfectly aware that at 
the moment the revenues of the Duch 
of Cornwall were under £60,000. Bu 
we stated them at £60,000. Why? 
Because we were providing for a period 
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that was likely to be one of considerable 
length. At the time of the Prince’s 
covet the Queen herself had hardly 
entered middle age, and there was every 
ars Age of a lengthened as well as a 

ppy reign. In these circumstances 
we gave that estimate of the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall which would 
be a fair and moderate estimate as 
applied to the general state of the 

nce’s fortune during the time that he 
might be expected to continue Duke of 
Cornwall. It appears to me that was 
the proper course, and it is undoubtedly 
the truth that if we had beencompelled to 
estimate the revenues of the Duchy of 
Cornwall at £46,000, which was the 
revenue of that particular year, we 
should have been obliged to ask for a 
larger payment on behalf of the Prince 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Sir, on 
the whole that estimate of £60,000 a 
year has proved to be a remarkably 
accurate one; a little, but a very little, 
under the mark; and in these circum- 
stances the point is this—diversely from 
the case of Her Majesty, who is re- 
ceiving considerable revenues from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which were not in 
immediate contemplation at the com- 
mencement of the reign, the Prince of 
Wales is receiving almost exactly—at 
present there is a small tendency to 
diminish—the very sum which was held 
out by Parliament as necessary for the 
maintenance of his dignity as Heir 
Apparent of this country. Well, Sir, 
the revenues of the Prince of Wales 
have remained, I may say, constant, 
and have corresponded in a remarkable 
degree with the estimate then made. It 
will be admitted that circumstances 
have tended somewhat to throw upon 
the Prince of Wales an amount of 
public duty in connection with institu- 
tions as well as with ceremonials which 
was larger than could reasonably have 
been expected, and in regard to which 
every call has been honourably and 
devotedly met from a sense of that 
public duty. My hon. Friend will see 
that the argument in the case of the 
Duchy of Lancaster has no application 
whatever to the case of the Prince of 
Wales. But he compares the income of 
the Prince of Wales with that of a 
private gentleman. I must say I depre- 
cate that comparison if it is attempted 
to push it to any degree. The Prince 
of Wales with £110,000 a year has not 
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that money as a duke or any inferior 


ersonage in society with a correspond- 
ing i li That must be borne in 
mind if you are to deal justly and fairly 
with a case of this kind. My hon. 
Friend, however, says that the Prince 
of Wales had £600,000 in his hands 
when provision was made for him b 
Parliament at that time. Sir, that 
perfectly true; it is also true that a 
very large portion of that sum, I think 
between £200,000 and £300,000, was 
laid out in the acquisition of Sandring- 
ham. Was not that a becoming acqui- 
sition? It appears to me it was perfectl: 
becoming, and I am not sure that 
might not go a little further, and say it 
was almost necessary that the Heir 
Apparent of this country, in the circum- 
stances in which he stood, with no sort 
of prospect of an early accession to the 
Throne, should have a place in the 
country according to the habits of the 
people of this country, where he could 
exercise hospitality, where he might 
follow rural pursuits, and where he 
might acquire and cherish a love of 
home and conform to that truly British 
standard to which we all like to cee 
our Sovereign and Royal personages 
conform. Let me call the attention of 
my hon. Friend to a point he has not 
taken in view. It is true, he said, that 
the Sovereign of this country has, as 
she ought to have, great and noble 
palaces maintained for her use. It is 
also true that these palaces are splen- 
didly furnished, and that every appli- 
ance of life exists in them in abundance, 
almost in a condition of redundance. 
But the condition of the Prince of Wales 
is a totally different one. He had no 
such succession. I believe it would be 
correct to say that when the Prince of 
Wales had provision made for him by 
Parliament he was scarcely the owner of 
a silver spoon. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: He had Marl- 
borough House! 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He had Marl- 
borough House, no doubt. It was pro- 
vided for him; but I am not aware that 
it was furnished. If I remember right, 
it was a question of the walls of Marl@ 
borough House and the maintenance of 
the fabric. Everything else had to be 
provided by the Prince. Therefore, my 
hon. Friend will. see that very little 
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was to be expected from the source 
to which he alluded. Now, Sir, 
my hon. Friend who seconded the 
Motion quoted from Lord Brougham 
what I may call an excellent expression 
—that the measure of the gifts of Parlia- 
ment ought to be the necessities of the 
Crown, and, of course, by analogy that 
applies to the case of the Prince of 
ales. It seems to me that is a very 
sound doctrine. I do not admit any 
liability of Parliament, apart from the 
necessities of the Crown, estimated 
honourably, liberally, and with a due 
reference to what this country is and 
what the Sovereign of this country ought 
to be. I admit no other claim what- 
ever; but I say, on that claim, in my 
opinion, Her Majesty now graciously 
offers to assume a heavy burden upon 
herself, which is as much as we can 
reasonably ask. And with respect to 
the Prince of Wales, he has fulfilled the 
contract, so far as there was a contract 
—he has fulfilled the expectations which 
Parliament was entitled to form with 
respect to his income and expenditure ; 
and it would not be rational on our part 
to suppose it was possible for him to 
roduce a sum of many thousands a year 
or the free and separate maintenance 
of his children. I think, therefore, that 
as to economy it is a most fruitful and 
most important subject, and I trust it 
will receive, whenever the proper time 
arrives—now it may be—due considera- 
tion. It may be right that the prepara- 
tion of a new Civil List should be antici- 
pated, so far as all these inquiries are 
concerned. It is a most important 
subject. But you cannot make it avail- 
able for the present juncture to any 
serious extent. With respect even to 
the possession of funds, I think I have 
shown that there are none upon which 
we can attempt to throw the entire 
burden of what is now demanded from 
us. Well now, Sir, let me ask the 
House for one moment before I sit down 
just to consider how this question stands 
asa whole. My hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Amendment spoke of it as a 
question—I do not remember the exact 
words—which has been reduced within 
secondary dimensions. Happily, Sir, it 
has been reduced within secondary di- 
mensions; but there are many ree ina 
great process, inning from the reign 
of Geo e inn” pag the reign of 
George IV., as compared with that of 
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George III., marks a certain commence- 
ment of the action of public opinion, 
and of an improved handling of this 
most important subject,in respect of the 
means to be placed at the disposal of the 
Sovereign. The reign of William IV. 
made another and greater advance. The 
reign of Her Majesty at the commence- 
ment again placed Parliament in a much 
more forward condition, and that one 
point, the greatest of all, was attained 
—that Parliament should not be subject 
from time to time to those most objec: 
tionable applications for the discharge 
of Royal debts. Well, Sir, how do we 
now stand? Is there no further pro- 
gress made in the matter as it now 
comes before us? I do not say we are 
now going to do everything that is 
desirable to be done. Very far from 
it; and even the Report of the Commit- 
tee, with some points of which I do not 
agree, contains most important referen- 
ces to this subject of a future juncture. 
Let us see how we stand. In the first 
place, I think it will be admitted that 
the Prince of Wales, and Her Majesty on 
behalf of the Prince of Wales, have 
not been precipitate in making this 
application. The period of coming of 
age has generally been marked in the 
case of a Prince as the period for making 
an application to Parliament. But 
Prince Albert Victor is, I think, 24 
years of age, and his younger brother 
has likewise for some time been of age. 
But that is not the only point. In my 
opinion, the question of the grandchil- 
dren of the reigning Sovereign, other 
than the children of the Heir Apparent, 
is settled—lI think for all monk admit 
not by a formal withdrawal. But the 
right hon. Gentleman has a right to 
state that, and those who object to his 
course have a right to urge it against 
him. Ido not enter into that contro- 
versy; but I give a most confident 
opinion, founded upon such observation 
of public affairs as has ever been within 
my power, that this claim -has as com- 
pletely disappeared from the region. of 
what may a termed practical politics 
as if it had been withdrawn by a deed 
upon parchment, regularly stamped and 
pea Well, Sir, what remains? 
What remains is that we have to con- 
sider the oe of we agg ga of the Tages 
A nt., The Heir ent, as 
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urpose of maintaining his children when 
the day of need arose. Butin making 
provision for them Parliament will be 
asked to adopt the plan which 
absolutely secures us during the 
remainder of this reign from any re- 
newal of these very painful controversies. 
I think that a very great advantage 
gained for us and for the public—I 
will not say for the stability of the 
Throne, for happily that stability is 
beyond the reach of the breezes or the 
eilss of opinion which may be set in 
motion on these particular occasions. 
But the extinction of the possibility of 
the renewal of these controversies for 
the remainder of the reign is another 
great step in the right direction. Let 
me do right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
justice, although I am not wholly 
satisfied with all parts of the Report. 
I hope the House will observe the 
important words in the paragraph last 
but one. This is the paragraph which 
contains the practical proposal :— 

“In order to prevent repeated applications 
to Parliament and to establish the gre 
that the provision for children should here- 
after be made out of Grants adequate for that 
purpose which have been assigned to their 
parents,” 

These are not mere words. They are 
primarily the basis on which the pro- 
posal is founded, and what is now 
asked on the one hand undeniably 
secures us from controversy during the 
remainder of the reign, and on the 
other hand as undeniably ae to the 
construction of a new Civil List as the 
occasion when the whole question must 
be settled in principle and in practice, 
and likewise indicates that mode of 
settlement which my hon. Friend, I 
think, will be the first to recognize as 
sound and just. I thought it my duty 
to enter at once into this Debate. 
Undoubtedly I admit that on every 
occasion our highest obligation as the 
Commons of England is to the con- 
stituencies which we represent. But 
I am not ready to adopt the exclusive 
doctrine of the Seconder of the Motion 
that we are the servants of the people, 
and the servants of the people alone. 
*Mr. STOREY : I said servants of the 
eople first. 

n. GLADSTONE: I am very glad 
that I misunderstood my ho:. Friend. 
We are servants of the Crown as well 
as servants of the people. Having, 
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as I hope, done,my. “duty té the 


people, I have heen, endeavouring, so 
far as I could,. to contribute towards 
casting this deljeate question into a form 
which ina very short time is,'I believe, 
likely to be perfectly: satisfactory. 
Having done that, I am ‘not ashamed to 
say that in my old age I rejoice in any 
opportunity which enables me to testify 
that, whatever may be thought of my 
opinions, whatever may be thought of 
my proposals in general politics, I do 
not forget the seryjce which I have 
borne for so many years to the illustrious 
representative of the British Monarchy. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH  (Bradford# 
W.): Although I can take no | 
exception to the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman has. followed in the 
Committee upstairs, in his speech to- 
night, or in the course he has indi- 
cated, it is my intention to vote with 
the hon, Member for ‘Northampton. 
Session after Session, for the last two 
or three years; ;we, have asked that a 
Committee should be conceded which 
should take into-gonsideration and settle 
this important matter beforehand. My 
complaint is that..in the propositions 
laid before the Committees Her Majesty’s 
Government seem to regard themselves 
as the obsequiaus servants of the Crown, 
and to have forgotten their duty to the 
House of Commons and the people. I 
do not deny that ‘the. duties which the 
Prince of Wales has. been called upon 
to perform have. been admirably dis- 
charged, nor do I say. that his income 
is too great for.his position. But after 
making these admissions, I do not think 
it absolutely necessary that the House 
of Commons should be asked for an 
increased grant at thistime. My answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian is that the income of 
the Prince of Wales is sufficient to 
enable him to:satisfy any claims which 
his family have upon him for the 
present. If Her ‘Majesty delegates to 
the Prince of ‘Wales a considerable 
share of her duties, which involve not 
only personal inconvenience but lar, 
pecuniary demands, -it may reasonably 
be expected that she will take care 
that he does not suffer. The Civil List 
of the Queen, the large increase of 
income from the Duchy. of Lancaster, 
and the income from her savings, are 
amply sufficient, not only for her 
dignity, but for the duties. which the 
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Prince of Wales has to discharge for 
her. The people are not to be regarded 
as serfs in the land of their birth. They 
have power in their hands, and they 
ought toconsider themselves as a Repub- 
lic in the form of a limited Monarchy. 
In my opinion, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the strength of the votes in this 
House, and if they are in a minority, at 
any rate I believe they represent the 
— of 'a large body of the people out 
of doors, if not the majority. I am 
prepared to say that we shall be doing 
& great service, at this moment, if we 
ascertain the strength of the feeling of 
the people in favour of economy in high 
places. I hopethe result will be, when- 
ever Her Majesty’s:Ministers have again 
to take into consideration the Civil List, 
that it will be understood that the desires 
of the people will not be met unless the 
Qivil List; plus the incomes of the two 
Duchies, shall be put at a limit which 
Parliament recognizes as necessary for 
the maintenance of the Crown. Her 
Majesty’s Government referred to the 
question of precedents. They wanted 
to verify their position by what took 
place in the reign of George III., find- 
ing those precedents to a certain extent 
serviceable. But it is a paramount 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government that 
they should have regard for the altered 
circumstances of the time; andI think 
they should have studied the question 
from the point of view of the people, 
and voluntarily have prepared such pro- 
ls as would have saved both the 
ommittee, the House, and the country 
the painful ordeal through which 
they ary, now passing. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstene) 
urged a very fair comparison between 
the man of vast private income and 
Her Majesty on the Throne and the 
Prince of Wales. We are all aware of 
the fact. But Her Majesty’s Ministers 
should bear in mind those who have 
received political power. Whatever 
arises, the blame must entirely rest with 
Her Majesty’s Government for not 
having appreciated the position. ‘The 
Government have. been obliged to 
abandon their position; but if they had 
been allowed. to have their mind and 
way, the present. position of the people 
of this country would have been alto- 
gether disregarded. While the income 
of Her Majesty is. Jarger than at any 
previous period of Her Majesty’s reign, 
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no one can doubt ‘that the purchasing 
power of the Sovereign is increased by 
25 per cent. That actually augments 
Her Majesty’s income, and ‘increases 
her power to provide for members 
of her family. Ido not this: only 
when every small item been taken 
into account on the one side, I think 
we are entitled to look to the other 
side of the account. Those who are 
identified with the popular policy of 
this country do not think it i 
necessary for maintenance of loyalty 
that we should encourage an excess 
of the tinsel which surrounds the Court. 
For my part, I. should say that the 

reater simplicity there is introduced 
into the daily life of our Royal Family 
the better it will be. On great State 
occasions there are necessary demands 
sie eiegeh but it should be remem- 
bered that it is the luxurious classes 
who encourage this splendour of the 
Court; and we believe that those who 
hold our views on this matter, for 
which they are reproached, are 
doing more for the maintenance of a 
limited Monarchy than those who think 
and act differently, by allaying the feel- 
ing which exists out of doors, and by 
alleviating the pressure which falls 
upon the people. It will be urged that 
this is not an expensive charge upon 
the people. But there are other and 
enormous charges which are held to be 
necessary, and it is our first duty to 
watch vigilantly any demand that is 
made upon the Public Exchequer, and to 
repel, as far as possible, unnecessary 
burdens upon the people. The fact 
that the charge of 1d. in the £1 for 
Royalty is very easily borne by some 
does not make it easier for others of the 
people who are poor and dependent. 
We shall have this subject discussed 
again. Differences on this side of the 

ouse are only as to the form of pro- 
cedure. But we shall be found dis- 
cussing this subject on a Resolution 
which we shall present with an un- 
broken front and with the whole force 
of those who, while they will not for one 
moment wish to be regarded as inferior 
in loyalty to the Crown, will regard it 
as their first duty, as Representatives in 
the House of Commons, to safeguard, as 
far as pcssible, the interests and position 
of the mass of the people. 

*Mr, DIXON-HARILAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): The hon. Member who 
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has just sat down says there is a great 
feeling in the country against Royal 
Grants. I cannot believe that statement 
correct for one moment. The people of 
this country, the loyal classes especially, 
know how much they owe to Her 
Majesty, and they know that had not Her 
Majesty performed her duty with Consti- 
tutional care that our prosperity would 
not have been so great asit is to-day. I 
do not believe there is a niggardly feel- 
ing among the people in dealing with 
the Crown. The Mover of the Amend- 
ment was most anxious to show that he 
was guilty of no discourtesy; but he 
certainly made some very discourteous 
remarks when he talked of blackmailing 
by the Ministers of the Crown for the 
sake of the Crown. And the Seconder 
of the Amendment put a most offen- 
sive question when he asked whe- 
ther the savings of the Queen be- 
longed to her or to the country. 
Why should not Her Majesty’s savings 
belong to her as much as the savings of 
any other person? In considering this 
uestion it ought to be borne in mind 
at during the reigns of George I. and 
George II. the Civil List was £1,000,000 
@ year, and in the reigns of George III. 
aud George IV. it was £900,000, and 
the debts of the latter Sovereign had 
more than once tu be paid. In the 
reign of William IV. it was £510,000. 
At present the Civil List is fixed at 
£385,000, and when it was so fixed the 
Sovereign resigned the Crown Lands, 
_ which are now worth £396,000, so that 
a clear gain of £11,000 a year has thus 
been effected. Itis interesting to note, in 
connection with this, the proportion of re- 
venue to population. In the timeofGeorge 
I. the population was 9,429,000 and the 
revenue £13,200,000. In the time of 
George II. the figures were—population 
10,658,000, revenue £16,800,000; George 
III., population 12,560,000, revenue 
£13,300,000 to £65,840,000; George 
IV., population 20,984,000, revenue 
£68,740,000; William IV., 23,918,000 
population, revenue £68,740,000 ; while 
now the population is 35,241,000 and 
the revenue £89,802,000. The country 
has, therefore, advanced in wealth and 
in power, and it is much easier for it to 
bear the taxes now imposed than 
it was for it to bear those im- 
posed in the reign of George III. 
Now, taking the same periods, we find 
that per head of the population the 
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Civil List amounted successively to 
2s. 1d., Is. 10$d., 1s. 5d., 10d., 5d., and 
now 2$d., or, deducting the value of the 
lands surrendered, 1 1;,d., which is the 
resent amount of the taxation per head. 

he last Member who spoke suggested 
that a serious burden was thrown on a 
man with a large family, but even with 
20 children it would not cost him 2s. a 
year. Now, compare our Civil List 
with that of foreign countries. The 
Civil Lists of European countries include 
the following, given in the order of 
magnitude :—Russia, £2,450,000; Aus- 
tria, £775,000; Prussia, £610,965; 
Italy, £614,000; France, £428,880; 
Spain, £387,632; Saxony, £216,601; 
Bavaria, £282,345; Great Britain, 
£152,000 ; Belgium, £140,000; Sweden, 
£115,000; and Portugal, £109,000; 
and in the United States, although’ 
the President receives only a little 
over £10,000 a year, the Civil List, 
including the payments to Senators and 
Congressmen, amounts to £428,267, 
while the Presidential Election is esti- 
mated to cost the country £4,000,000, or 
at the rate of £1,000,000 a year. The 
proportions borne by the Civil List to the 
revenue range from 1-36 in Denmark, 
1-41 in Russia, 1-43 in Austria, 1-48 in 
Bavaria, 1-67 in Greece, 1-69 in Sweden, 
1-78 in Portugal, 1-88 in Spain, 1-93 in 
Belgium, 1-115 in Prussia, 1-123 in 
Italy, 1-153 in Roumania, 1-160 in 
Holland, 1-283 in France, whilst in 
Great Britain it is as low as 1-590. 
The cost per head of the population 
was as follows: Denmark, 844.; 
Greece, 52d.; Belgium, 54d. ; Portugal, 
53d.; Spain, 5 1$d.; Prussia, 5 1,4d.; 
Italy, bd: Russia, 5d.; Austria, 4§d. ; 
Sweden, &c., 44d.; France, 3 3d.; 
Holland, 38d.; Roumania, 2d.; United 
States, 2d.; and England, 1 and 1}4., 
to which £36,000 would make an 
addition of nearly 3d. These facts 
speak for themselves. I should have 
been glad if the Government had stood 
to their original proposals, for the 
Prince of Wales extorts admiration 
by the assiduity with which he dis- 
charges his public duties. If it were 
only possible, I believe he would do five 
times as much work as he now does, and 
we know that whatever he undertakes 
always results in great benefit to the 
work or charity he is 
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popular in the country. When the dis- 
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sentients have put their protests on 
record by one Division, I trust the deci- 
sion of the majority will not be chal- 
lenged any farther. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8. W.): The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dixon Hartland) told the House that 
the lower classes, as he termed them, do 
not grudge the money which this House 
will shortly be asked to grant. I think 
I have at least as a claim as the 
hon. Member to speak on behalf of the 
classes to which he referred, and I 
traverse his statement. I should like 
to escort the hon. Member to the East 
End of London, and, as sure as I am 
that he spoke with all sincerity, I am 
sure that at any open meeting there, 
whether of Liberals or Conservatives, his 
age ideas on this subject would 

@ very rudely disappointed. Before 
{ go further ‘Z should like 
to resent the charge of disloyalty 
which has been mre out of doors, 
and, more or less, I thought, sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. Sir, if 
we were to say that those who are bring- 
ing forward this Motion are acting in 
base subserviency to the Crown we 
should justly incur your censure ; but I 
think it is clear that charges of disloyalty 
against us are equally improper; they 
are as offensive as they are unparlia- 
mentary, and they are altogether 
irrelevant to the present discussion. 
But ifthe time should ever come when it 
is necessary to choose between loyalty to 
the Crown and loyalty to the people, 
there are those, I believe, in this quarter 
of the House who will not hesitate fora 
moment which side to espouse. Now, 
the hon. Member took exception to the 
question asked on this side, ‘‘ Are the 
savings of which we have heard so 
much the Queen’s savings or ours?” I 
do not think, with him, that the question 
is an offensive one, and I will answerit for 
myself by asserting that the savings are 
ours, that is to say they are secured by 
Statute to the people, and ought to have 
been paid into the Treasury. As this is 
of some importance, and as the hon. 
Member is evidently very ignorant on 
the subject— because he compared these 
savings to the savings, for instance, 
which a public official may make out of 
the salary which is paid to him—let me 
point out how completely the cases 
differ. The payments authorised 
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that is to say they are not payable 
in any event. This is clearl wn 


by section 8, which provides that ‘‘ at 
the beginning of each quarter the Lords 
of the Treasury are to direct as to each 
class what sum, not exceeding the statu- 
tory maximum, is to be appropriated 
to that class.” If there are any 
savings, they are carried forward from 

uarter to quarter to the class to which 
they belong. In case of savings, what 
is provided ? Why, that 

‘Tt shall be lawful for the Commissioners of 
the Treasury to direct the sum to be applied in 
aid of the charge of any other class except the 
fifth. .... in such manner as may under 
the circumstances appear to be most expedient. ’ 


I ask any Member of the House, and 
still more any lawyer in the House, 
whether, upon a fair construction of 
those words, savings of any class can 
be applied to the Privy Purse except 
in one case? There is one case which 
I think would be covered by these 
words. Supposing that the expenses 
proper to the Privy Purse have been 
exceeded in the previous 12 months, I 
think the savings in other classes might 
be applied to dottay the charges upon 
the Privy Purse. But that is not what 
has been done. A practice has grown 
up of putting money into the Privy 
Purse without any regard to the charges 
of the previous year upon that fund. I 
need hardly point out how thoroughly 
unconstitutional it is to place large 
unappropriated sums at the disposal of 
the Sovereign, sums of which an im- 
proper and corrupting use might, under 
conceivable circumstances, be made, 
sums which we know were used in 
former reigns to corrupt this House 
itself. The Leader of the House quoted 
some remarks which were made in the 
House by Mr. Spring Rice, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but there was 
one paragraph in the speech which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not quote, but 
which I think is more relevant to the 
argument than the passages with which 
the First Lord of the Treasury favoured 
the House. Mr. Spring Rice, speaking 
about the Settlement of the’ Civil List, 
said :— 

‘* As to the standard of 1792, it is impossible 
that that can be made applicable to the circum- 


stances of the present day. If, however, future 
savings can be effected, it is just and right that 
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of the Statute, but we have also the in- 
tention, expressed in equal clearness, of 
the Minister who was in charge of the 
Bill. But not only has the country 
failed to obtain the savings which 
I submit ought to have been 
returned into the Exchequer, but I 
have also to complain, not of the 
Crown but of the advisers of the Crown, 
that charges proper to the Civil List 
have year by year been brought into 
the Estimates which this House has to 
vote. In the Appendix to the Report 
of the Grants Committee there are details 
of..the Civil List charges for the six 
year ending 1836, and the House will 
see: that what I may call Household 
expenses are included in the Ciyil List 
under those Returns. But if any hon. 
Member will turn to the Estimates for 
the present year he will find that House- 
hold expenditure of the Crown figures 
there. He will find provision made for 
Palaces in the personal occupation of the 
Crown, and that for fuel, lighting, water 
ard household articles we have already 
voted the sum of £1,435. That is dis- 
tinctly a charge which, by the precedent 
the Government have themselves pre- 
sented tous, ought to be defrayed out of 
the Civil List and not out of sums voted 
by the House. - Now, a little while ago 
the House was under the spell of the 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. It would 
be little to say that he presented the 
ease of the Government very much better 
than any Member of the Government 
has presented it, or probably will pre- 
sentit. We inthis quarter of the House 
admired as much as anyone the great 
ingenuity and the beautiful diction by 
which that extraordinary speech was 
distinguished, but I confess was not 
convinced by thespeech. What pleased 
me most of all was the declaration which 
came towards the end of the speech, that 
the claim on behalf of the Crown that this 
House should provide for its grandchil- 
dren other than the children of the Heir 
Apparent has disappeared, and dis- 
appeared for ever. But in the early 
part of the speech I thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was scarcely fair to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey). The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked ‘‘ Is it fair to turn the whole 
strength of the contrast between luxury 
and penury on the Royal Family?” 


bat... .would»ask, in tarn, whether: 
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that is quite a fair representation 
of the case put by my hon. Friend ? 
My hon. .Friend directed the» brunt 
of his criticism “ first. against .the 
Ministry, and, secondly, against. the 
majority in this House, and was very 
careful to separate from any unfavour- 
able remark he might make the.Queen. 
and the members of the Royal Family, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian said it was not fair to 
compare the position of. the Prince of 
Wales to: that of a private gentleman, 
and I think there was considerable force 
in the distinction which was drawn by 
the right hon. Gentleman; But upon 
the other hand I desire to point out 
that when we speak about incomes a 
distinction upon the other side must be 
drawn. If you speak of a private 
gentleman who has an income of 
£110,000 you speak of his gross income 
from which a very considerable deduc- 
tion must be made by way of outgoings 
to keep up his estate, from. which his in- 
come is derived: But. the, Prince of 
Wales’s income is: a net income,, and 
therefore I put that into the:scale upon 
the other side as.a sort.of balance against 
the distinction which. the right; hon. 
Gentleman has made. between the posi- 
tion of the Prince of Wales and a private 
gentleman. And then the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Queen had to 
provide, owing to the circumstances of 
her position, pensions for old, servants. 
But let me point out that when the Civil 
List was settled at the beginning of this 
reign One item which previous Mon 

had not enjoyed was .introduced, an 
unappropriated item of no. less. than 
£8,000 per annum, which seems. to be 
specially designed to. meet the claims, 
upou which the right hon. Gentleman 
dilated. I. support. the Amendment, 
but I should have liked the:hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton to have stopped 
somewhere about the middle. of it asit 
appears on the Paper. For ,my own 
part, I do not -very cordially go along 
with him through the concluding part of 
it. I think if you raise the question. of 
abolishing absolutely unnecessary. offices 
the savings you thus effect ought to 
come back to the Exchequer, and. it is 
a somewhat dangerous policy to suggest 
that these savings should be diverted 
into. the Privy. Purse. If there,was 
any. chance of. effecting a compromise 
with right hon. Gentlemen opposite, we 
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might fairly make it part: of that. eom- 

romise, but as there is:no chance of that 

confess I regret thatthe hon. Member’ 
for Northampton ‘should have’ added 
these concluding words to his Amend- 
ment. Some objections - have’ been 
taken—I do not know whether: they: 
have found expression ini the House, 
but certainly objections have been taken 
out of doors—to our raising opposition 
at this:stage of the proceedings. | Well, 
if this were.a question of haggling and 
chaffering between £36,000 and £40,000, 
of course this would not be the proper 
time to make a stand, but as we in this: 
quarter of the House object to any 
farther Grant at all, it seems to me we 
are perfectly logical ‘and by no means 
wanting in due respect for the Crown in 
making our protest now. I gather from 
the report of the proceedings in Com-' 
mittee that. we shall not receive the 
support of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), ‘and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton). I think that Eoglish 
Radicals, who have made great sacrifices 
in order to promote the: cause of Home 
Rule, will regret that on ‘this ‘question, 
which is to them a very important, if 
not a vital, one, those hon: Gentlemen 


should have separated themselves from| 


us. But, although we may regret it, I 
do not suppose ‘we shall be very ‘much 
surprised. It is not the first time that 
a leader of the Irish people has sup- 
ported extravagant claims put forward 
on behalf of the British wn. In 
1840, when the proposal to grant an 
annuity of £50,000 to the Prince Con- 
sort was rejected by the overwhelming 
majority of 104, including the bulk of 
the Tory Party and the right hon. 
Member. for Mid. Lothian, Daniel 
O’Connell voted with the minority. -I am 
not surprised at this, because chivalric 
devotion to persons and great respect 
for hereditary rank have been, and still 
are,more powerful factors with the Irish 
race than they are with ourselves. I 
think I may point out,. in conclusion, 
that this is another illustration of the 


folly of the advisers of the Orown who, 

through many generations, have adopted 
every. possible .means: calculated: to 
alienate a people whose national dis-« 
position. would be to support the: Crown/ 
even when: extravagant and; ill-advised 
claims-are put forward on-ite behalf, «< 


{Jury 25, 1889}. 
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Sin ARCHIBALD’ CAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.): I would not int 
in the Debate bat that I’ was'a Member 
of the Committee,and I thiak it'té well,’ 
after having listened ‘to the speeches ‘in 
support of and against the'Amendment, 
that attention should be called to’ the 
issue that was brought before '‘the:Cont-' 
mittee. ‘The issue before us was, to put 
it shortly, whether Grants should ' be 
made for the sy oo of the children of 
the Sovereign. Well: in support of the 
proposition that they should, many pre- 
cedents' were brought forward. Hon. 
Members have read’ these ' precedents, 
and know that in every case they sup- 
port that''view. An attempt is now 
made'to ‘treat’ precedents lightly, ‘but I 
may ask ‘what does our law almost hang 
upon''but precedents? If precedents’ 
are tobe cast aside, what guide are -we 
to have for our future direction’? Tt is’ 
on precedents we direct ‘ourselves in’ 
private and -public affairs. ‘On prece- 
dents we forecast our income; on ‘pre- 
cedents we dispose of it; and precedente: 
clearly are in favour of these Grahts, 
seh as are iow asked for in the Messhge 
of Her Majesty: The hon. Gentleman, 
in his’ Amendment, proposes that, ‘in 
consequence of ‘the amount of money 
Her ‘Most: Gracious ‘Majesty’ is su 
to'have saved; we'should make no Graat, 
and also‘that; if*it should be necessary, 
certain sums should be taken from the 
Civil List by’Parliament.’ Against’pre- 
cedents the only reason the hon. Member 
can produce is that, Her Majesty. having 
used such just economies with the sums 
devoted to her use, then we should back 
from our agreement ‘and ‘require' Her’ 
Majesty to support her grandchildren 
and members of the Royal Family. \ 89 
convinced was I in Committee that our 
course was to make these Grants, that 
was quite prepared to vote for the first 
proposal of the Government ; but the Go+ 
vernment were so anxious to’ concviliate 
any opposition that might be offered in 
Committee, that they accepted the Amend- 
ment, and it was not until we found 
there was an irreconcileable residuum 
in the Committee that we felt it our duty 
to stand upon the knowledge: given'to 
us inthe Papers ‘put before the Com- 

ittee.. Here isa’ p of the hon. 

ember for! Northampton; made atthe » 
eleventh hour; after Her Most Gracious | 
| Majesty has‘ been for more than $0 years: 
' $023 Pars 
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the Ruler of this country ; after all this 
time—and during this time, as the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has 
told us, he has frequently had to 
propose Grants for the Royal Family, 
and at the same time never, under any 
circumstances, was there a suggestion 
or hint that it was supposed Her 
Majesty should provide for her children 
—after all this time we are to upset the 
arrangement entered into with the 
Crown at the commencement of the 
reign, to break faith with Her Majesty, 
who on her part has kept faith with 
Parliament and the country in so ad- 
mirable a manner that savings have 
accrued to her after keeping up the 
dignity of the Crown as no Sovereign 
has before. I must say the argument 
of the hon. Member is a very curious 
one. It is almost impossible—it would 
be most unfair—for Parliament now to 
go back onits word. If we turn to the 
second part of the hon. Member’s 
Resolution, in which he suggests that 
certain economies might be effected in 
the Civil List, we must remember that 
the Civil List was fixed at the time of 
the accession of Her Majesty, and if 
Her Most Gracious Majesty had of her 
own accord dismissed several officers of 
State so provided, considerable dissatis- 
faction would have been expressed. It 
was not possible to make economies by 
such means, but the economies that were 
effected were just and honest. Are the 
charities of the Crown insignificant? 
Let hon. Members take the trouble to 
collect the statements of the numerous 
charitable institutions throughout the 
country where the name of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty heads the sub- 
scription list with a large figure. 
It is my belief that feelings of dee 
loyalty to the Crown now animating all 
classes have grown through the manner 
in which Her Majesty has maintained 
the dignity of her great position. I 
have some experience of the West of 
Scotland, and I can speak for the loyalty 
and devotion of the people there. I 
have great pleasure in opposing this 
Amendment. I believe it is not in con- 
sonance with the feelings of the people, 
who wish to see the Crown upheld with 
all possible dignity and honour, it is 
entirely opposed to precedent, and it is 
in direct violation of the compact entered 
into when Her Majesty began her long 
and prosperous reign. 


Sir Archibald Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Me. W. ABRAHAM (Henanagn 
rang In answer to the hon. . 


tleman who has just sat down, and who 
wants to know what precedents we 
should have for our future action if 


this Amendment is carried, I should 


like to say that if the feelings of 
the vast majority of the working men. 


of the country were acted upon there 


would be a distinct precedent laid. 
down that no more Grants should: 


be made to the younger children of the 
Queen or to her grandchildren, and 
certainly not to her granddaughters. 
It is not because Her Majesty the Queen 


has been able to save that this objection . 


to further Grants is raised, but having 
been able to eave an enormous amount 
of money, she ought to provide fer her 
family like any other noble woman: 
The popularity of the Prince of 
Wales has been spoken of, and cer- 
tainly I should not like to be under- 
stood for a moment to say anything 
disrespectful of the Prince of my 
country. I hopeI shall not be consi- 
dered disloyal to my country or to the 
Queen of England. The Welsh people 
up to now have been considered the 
most law-abiding and loyal under the 
Crown, but the House should thoroughly 
understand that, while they are pre- 
pared to agree with the ample provi- 
sions already made for our gracious 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, they 
think it is quite time to step and put 
an end to what may be, if this proposal 
of the Government is carried, a machine 
to go like an endless chain to provide 
not only for Royal grandchildren, but 
for the great grandchildren of the pre- 
sent grandchildren of the Sovereign, 
who may go on aggrandizing them- 
selves to the end of the world. As I 
understand the case, it is this: the Go- 
vernment ask for £36,000 for the Prince 
of Wales. In my humble opinion 
their own. Committee have failed to 
show that a farthing of this additional 
Grant is necessary. The Queen, whose 
purse has really been saved, and not 
that of the Prince of Wales, who does 
the work, has accumulated sums suffi- 
cient to endow 100 grandchildren, instead 
of five. Again, I donot wish to say a 
word disrespectful of the Queen. 
A pious and leading journal lately said 
Her Majesty presenta a noble example of 


a Sovereign and a mother. But how? . 


For over 20 years she has almost en- 
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tirely neglected the public duties of her 
Royal position. [ Crees of ‘‘No.”] Then 
what is the nobility of the example as a 
mother? Many a poor widow toils in- 
cessantly in order to maintain her young 
family, denying herself perhaps rest 
and food, so that her children may be 
decently clothed, and fed, and educated, 
and prepared for a start in life. Such 
eases of devotion and self-denial are 
frequent among the poorer classes of 
society. Is not this a nobler example 
than that of a lady in  posses- 
sion of enormous wealth, and well 


‘able to support the whole of a 


numerous family, but who yet permits 
the burden of their maintenance to be 
thrown upon the nation? To me the 
question is simply this, and if I am 
wrong let me ask pardon. It comes to 
this. The Queen is the servant of the 
country, and we make her a large allow- 
ance for the discharge of her duties. She 
does not fulfil those duties. She leaves 
them to her son and saves an enormous 
amount out of her income, and then 
comes upon the nation for more. But 
since the son does the work he should 
have the money that the Queen gets. 
That is the opinion of Wales on this 

uestion. [Cries of ‘‘No.”] That is 
the opinion of the vast majority of the 
working men of Wales. [‘* No” from 
Mr. reg My hon. Friend may go 
on saying ‘‘ No”? till to-morrow morn- 
ing, but I say ‘‘ Yes,” and I have as 
much claim to represent the working 
men of Wales in this House as the hon. 
Member. I am told that the Prince of 
Wales receives an income of more than 
£160,000. 

An hon. Memser: You are wrong. 

Mr. ABRAHAM :I am told £110,000. 
Very well. But that does not include 
the accumulations from the Duchy of 
Cornwall and the various sums voted for 
exceptional circumstances. His Royal 
Highness is a Field Marshal and is 
Honorary Colonel of several regiments. 
Someone has calculated that he receives 
in wages about £3,000 a week, a very 
good wage I should think. Now what 
is the work His Royal Highness per- 
forms in return for this ample wage? 
Upon that point I will quote the 
evidence of the Daily News. Some time 
ago the Daily News, a Liberal, pious, 
and respectable authority, said: 

“The Prince of Wales had a hard day’s work 


on Saturday. In the afternoon, besides holding 


{Jury 25, 1889} 
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a leveehe unveiled a statue of Sir Rowland Hill 
at Cornhill, and in the evening he dined with 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, 
afterwards witnessed part of the performanee of 
the Marriage of Figaro at Covent Garden.” 


And that, then, is a hard day’s work ! 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will observe that tone of 
decorum and respect that is traditional 
in this House. 

Mr. ABRAHAM: Sir, I immediately 
bow to your decision. We are some- 
times told that England ‘is a wealthy 
country, and can afford this expenditure. 
That England is a wealthy country no 
one will deny, but that England can. 
afford to do these things I absolutely 
deny. If this expenditure can be 
afforded, then these large sums of money: 
are much more needed in other directions 
than in this. Whilst we find large 
numbers of people dying from’ starva- 
tion in our midst ; whilst we see so many 
thousands of our countrymen Darely 
able by the most arduous exertions to 
keep the wolf at bay; while money is. 
wanted for the means of life among the 

rer classes of the community, I say 
it is almost criminal extravagance to 
ask us to vote this large sum of money 
in the face of the prevailing poverty 
suffering among the working classes of 
the country, and if it is voted I am 
afraid that = will hs Pp means of 
estranging the people of this countr 
from t ie eulaes; aad ultimately be the 
means of weakening the State in this 
country. That being so, I feel I should 
not be doing. my duty if I did not rise 
to protest in the name of the toiling 
thousands of the people against any 
further sums being granted to the 
Queen, her children, or her grand- 
children. ; 
*Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I do not intend to follow 
the hon. Member who has just sat 
down into those strictures upon the 
public or private conduct of our beloved 
Sovereign and other members of the 
Royal Family, which strictures it was 
fectly obvious jarred upon the feelings 
of nearly every Member of the House, 
not only on this side but on that. I rise, 
Sir, mainly for the purpose of pointin 
out that the hon. Mom r for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill), who spoke a 
little earlier in the Debate, very a 
and properly indicated that the Am 
ment now before the House proposes 
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alternatives, both of-them‘ very remerk- 
able and one incompatible with the other. 
‘The hon. Member for - Northampton 
suggeste——first,, virtually. that .these 
Grants should not be made at all, for 
he suggests the amount required should 
-be. met out of the savings of the 
Sovereign ; and in the second place; that 
.if it be. necessary these Grants should be 
mado, then let them be made out of 
savings effected by the abolition of 
certain. offices of State. Well, for my 
vpart, I am quite prepared, in common 
with) many Members on both sides of 
the,House, to consider fully, carefully, 
and; respectfully any proposals that 
may be put before the House for 
-gconomising public money in the. way 
auggested by the hon. Member for 
‘Northampton. But I venture to point 
out to him and to the House | that 
_this is absolutely an. improper. oceasion 
yto,make any such suggestion, it; is in 
~RO. .way. germane to the question, now 
before us. Any proposal of the kind 
eShould be raised in Committeeon the 
Estimates, or by a substantive Motion, 
pnt) I.maintain such suggestions have 
Bothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tien, before the House, and for this 
jreason :. either these Grants are neces- 
yeary. and right for the honour and 
Mignity of the Royal Family, and, there- 
|fore, for the honour and. dignity of this 
Amperial nation, or they are not, If 
they. are not necessary and right 
-then let the House refuse them, decid- 
‘ing the question on its merits. But if 
they are necessary and right, then I say 
-this House will merit the just. reproba- 
tion of the whole nation, and especially, 
ak will venture to say, of the working 
lasses of the nation, if the House 
refuses these grants. The hon. Member 
for Sunderland put forward some very 
trong assertions with regard to what 
she believes to be the opinion of the 
aworking classes of England, Sir, I 
;Represent a constituency which contains 
BB overwhelming majority of working 
-men {‘‘No,no!”’| During the time I'was 
e@ candidate I knew this very question 
raised at many a stormy meeting, being 
brought forward by gentlemen holding 
sthe views professed by the hon. Gentle- 
gman ‘the. Member for Sunderland. 
Questions were put tome on the subject, 
wad I venture to say this in the presence 
fs0ome hon, Menibers who have been 
present at the meetings of which I speak, 


Str Roper Lethbridge 


t 
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that the strong and unmistakeable‘sense 


of the whole of the working men of 
London was clearly on my side when I 
said that I should. vote to maintain these 
Grants. When the hon; Member talks 
about going into the constituencies and 
holding a meeting, I would challenge 
him to go down into North Kensington or 
even to the East Ead or any other. part 
of London and to hold a public meeting, 
and put before the electors the plain 
question whether the honour and dignity 
of the Queen and Royal Family should be 
maintained or neglected by this House. 
I know. what the answer would be. 
Therefore, I do hope that those who 
speak in this House for the: workin 

classes of this country will, while it is 
yet time, consider what the feeling of 
the working men of the country is in the 
matter-of affection and. love for the 


Queen andthe Royal Family, and what 


is their regard. for the: honour and 
dignity of the Royal Family, and will 
refuse to support the Amendment now 
before the House. 

Mr, COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I do 
not think it could be possible to put the 
case more clearly than it has been put 
by the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. He says that if, the country 
could be convinced that the honour and 
dignity of the Crown are involved in the 


‘proposal now before the. House, the 
-eountry would.not hesitate to support it. 


I do not believe, however, that the 
country considers that the honour and 
dignity of the Throne depend upon 
this Grant of £36,000, and that is why 
Iam here to oppose the Grant.' My 
firm opinion is that the country believes 


that we have done enough already to . 


promote the honour and dignity of the 
Crown, and it is because I believe that, 
and not because I am disloyal, that I 
take up my present position. I hold 
that it is not germane.to the proposal 
before the House to discuss the question 
as to whether. we should ve & 
Monarchy or a Republic. Personally, 
T have no very strong feeling one way 
or theother. We are all agreed that so 
long as we have a Monarchy it ought to 
be supported with dignity. We have 
nothing to fear from the Monarchy, asI 
believe that through the medium of a 


limited Monarchy such as ours we can 


work out all the reforms we require. If 
we were starting with a clean bill of 
health, so to speak—with a clean sheet 
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of paper—I might have some observs- 
tions to make'as to the best form of 
Government to'adopt; but, situated as 
we are, and seeing that: we can work 
out reforms’ here as well as they can 
work them out in other countries, I am 
content to pass by the question of our 
form of government. I oppose this Grant; 
however, because I believe from the 
stady I have been: able to make of his- 
tory that nothing is so dangerous to the 
Orown and the honour of the country as 
an attempt to push absolute power too 
far. We have'never suffered from this 
evil during the present reign ; but we 
cannot forget that Monarchies have been 
brought down by the undue exercise of 
arbitrary power, and that,’ in point of 
fact, it was the unwise exercise of such 
power which brought about the down- 
fall'of our own King Charles I. in the 
17th:century, and of King Louis XVI. 
of France.» _ Nothing can be more dan- 
—_— to. our Orown than these petty- 
ogging demands for more money—than 


extravagant demands by Parliament: 


upon: an already heavily burdened 
=e This is the danger we have to 
at present; and it is an ancient 
danger. It was pointed out by the Seer 
Samuel a thousand '-years before Christ. 
Pointing out the’ danger of a Monar- 
chical form of Government, he said— 


‘‘ He will take your sons and appoint them for 
his chariots; he will appoint captains; make 
them reap his harvests; take your daughters for 
confectioners, cooks; and bakers; take your 
fields, vineyards, and olive yardsand give them 
to his servants,” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I really think the 
hon. Gentleman will see that he is not 
discussing the Report of the Committee. 

Mr. COSSHAM:: I am merely point- 
ing out, Sir, that many centuries ago we 
were warned of some of the extrava- 

nees which attend upon Monarchies. 
tis because 1: believe that danger to 
exist at the present time that I now ask 
the House to pause before voting this 
additional Grant. Looking through 
the: Debates. which have taken place 
on this subject, I, find: that in 
December, ©1887, when the Civil 
List was fixed, and the sum of £385,000 
& year was proposed, several hon. Mem- 
bers objected to the amount. EI notice 


that Mr. Hume raised strong objections 
to the proposals of the Government, 
declaring that they were cast in'a very 
extravagant scale, and that proposals of 


{Jury 25, 1889} 
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this kind tended to weaken the position 


of Royalty: Well, what would he have 
thought if he -had) known that in 
addition to thé amount! then voted 
£36,000 more would be asked for at this 
time? It is beeause' I desire to see the 
Monarchy respected, and because I think 
that such proposals as the present tend 
to weaken the sentiment of respect for 
it, that I now put myselfin opposition 
to the Government. I cannot help re- 
flecting that the House of Commons has 
already made ample provision for the 
Crown. That case, it seems to me; has 
been made out beyond all: question. 
There isa great part of the Grant:to the 
Crown which does not go to the Queen, 
and for which she should be in noi way 
liable. I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that a great deal of this money goes 
toa greedy and selfish aristocracy. I 
see that £200,000 a yéar of what: is voted 
to the Queen, is absorbed by ‘the aris- 
tocracy, which: parasite, fixed upon 
Royalty, tends, in my humble judgment, 
more than anything: in this country,.fo — 
the development of Republicam ideas. 
My own impression is that when the 
right hon. Gentleman ‘the Member: for 
Mid Lothian just now said, in language 
I could not: profess to imitate, that the 
time would come: when ‘the Civil List 
would have:to be reviewed, hepointed 
in his» own mind, though : he: did 
not say so, to the time when 
that Civil List would come up for review 
in :a Parliament’ less subservient to 
Royalty and more considerate: for the 
public purse than the present Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman: who last 
spoke claimed to represent a large num- 
ber of the poor of this country. Well, 
to my: mind the great danger wa have 
to’ face at the present moment is the 
great number of poor people there are 
around us who find it almost impossible 
to make a living. Depend upon it,.one 
of the great causes of Nihilism in Rus- 
sia and Socialism in Germany is the 
poverty of the people; and our danger 
is not in any desire to pull down the 
Throne, for that desire» does not exist, 
but in the misery of a» number of 
people who can hardly support them- 
selves. When the House of Oommons 
is voting in this way the money of the 
people, the feeling naturally arises that 
the Government exists for the benefit of 
the rich and not of the poor. I would 
close with a word of warning to Gentlemen 
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on'the other side of the House. There 
is a question coming to the front before 
long, and that is the equitable adjust- 
ment of the burdens of the people, and 
every vote given of this kind is bringing 
the time for the settlement of that ques- 
tion nearer. Those who are so y to 
vote these sums do not bear their fair 
share of the national burdens, and hon. 
Members may depend upon it that reck- 
‘ less action of the kind we are now asked 
to take is bringing nearer the time when 
the demand will have to be faced that 
property shall bear a larger proportion 
of taxation than it bears at present. 
regret to be obliged to go into the Lobby 
inet the view expressed by the Mem- 
‘ber for Mid Lothian, but I shall do so 
because I desire to protect the interests 
of the poor. 

*Sm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): Ishould like to say a few words 
on this very important question. I was 
certainly surprised to hear the remarks 
which have just fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol, 
-because he declared that he is not con- 
vinced by the speech of the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
I do not think he can have listened to 
that speech, for a more loyal, a more 
dutiful, and more effective speech in the 
interests of the Crown than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman has never been 
delivered in the House of Commons. I 
am glad to find, moreover, that even 
the hon. Gentleman the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) as 
well as the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) have both expressed their 

at loyalty to the Crown. Thatis a 
ing which has come out to-night more 
clearly than anything else, andI am only 
sorry that the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down did not adopt the same 
tone in recognition of the fact that there 
never was a country which possessed a 
more loyal and devoted people, or a 
Sovereign who has paid more attention 
to those constitutional principles which 
she promised to observe when she as- 
cended the Throne of this country. Our 
Queen has observed to the full all the 
vows she made, and I venture to say 
there is not a man in the House 
who can utter a word against the 
honour and dignity of Her Majesty. 
I do not think it is right to contrast, 
as the hon. Member for Sunderland 
did, the emoluments of the Crown with 


Mr. Cossham 
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particular instances of poverty in the 
country. Everybody feels, and feels 
deeply for those who suffer from distress 
in this country. We all know what a 
mass of misery exists; and there is no 
one in the country who would sacrifice 
more in order to prevent and put a stop 
to itthan Her Majesty; but the ques- 
tion we have to consider on this occasion 
is whether it is right and proper, under 
all the circumstances, to make the Grants 
asked for. No onecould have stated the 
case as to these Grants more effectively 
than the right hon. Gentleman the 


I| Member for Mid Lothian, and I was 


only sorry that there was any difference 
between him and the Members of the 
Government on the Committee. All, at 
any rate most of us on the Committee, 
were mostanxious—my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury especially 
—that we should be unanimous in our 
opinion as to these Grants. In the 
Committee we thoroughly understood 
the ground upon which the hon. Member 
for Northampton and the hon. Methber 
for Morpeth took their stand, for they 
have both declared that nothing could 
induce them to support these Grants; 
but we could not quite follow the line 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley) and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) who cavilled at some of, the 
roposals made by the Government. 
They said that unless we agreed to cer- 
tain alterations in our Report nothing 
would induce them to vote for the Grant 
to the Prince of Wales’s family.. They 
said there must be certain conditions 
laid down, and I ask hon. Members 
whether they think it was consistent 
with the duty of those who sat on the 
Committee, and who agreed with the 
Report placed on the Table, that 
they should turn round and alter their Re- 
port, even though they sacrified the votes 
of those two right hon. Gentlemen? I 
cannot understand the difference between 
us. They were prepared, under certain 
conditions, to vote for this increase of 
expenditure, but they put an em 
on those conditions, and my firm belief 
is that they were anxious to escape from 
voting for an increased Grant by the 
statement they then made. I can only 
only say that such would never be my 
attitude. IfI thought it right to vote 
a certain way on a question, I should 
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vote that way because I considered it just, 
and should not hamper the vote with 
any conditions. InthisinstanceI voted for 


The Royal 


the proposal of the Government because 
I thought it just and right, and was only 
sorry to find two distinguished men 
demanding conditions which the Com- 
mittee were not able toaccept. I also 
think that the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
toreduce the sum of £40,000 to £36,000 
was unworthy of his great name and 
reputation. Much has been said about 
the enormous sums which Her Majesty 
has been able to save and about the pur- 
chase of Balmoral-and Osborne. I only 
wish it could be stated what the amount 
is which Her Majesty really has saved, 
because it would enlighten certain hon. 
Members upon the hiebeeh I ask hon. 
Gentlemen whether they do not think it 
has been to the advantage of the nation 
that Her Majesty has been able to pur- 
chase a residence in Scotland, amongst 
her Scotch subjects, and the Osborne 
Estate, where she has a bird’s-eye view 
of that magnificent fleet of which we are 
so proud. |‘‘Oh’’ and “ Hear, hear.” 

I hear some hon. Gentlemen say “ Oh’ 

and ‘‘ Hear, hear,” and I would merely 
remark that those who say ‘‘Oh”’ and 
“Hear, hear’? whenever we mention 
the Navy are not, in my humble judg- 
ment, gentlemen who have that respect 
for the honour and dignity of this great 
nation which we wish to maintain. 
(‘‘ Order, order.” !} 

*Me. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
says that hon. Members have no regard 
for the honour and dignity of the country. 
I think that is hardly Parliamentary 
language. 

*Sm W. BARTTELOT: I did not 
mean it to be taken in that way, Sir. 
What I desired to convey was that 
gentlemen who receive the mention of 
the Navy as some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site receive it have not sufficiently at 
heart the best interests of the country. 
I do not wish to say anything offensive 
to anyone, but I maintain that the first 
necessity of this country is the 
possession of an _  oeffective and 
efficient Navy. No one is more 
anxious than I was that we should 
have a clear understanding as to this 
money to be voted to the Prince of 
Wales, and as to what would be the 
state of the case in the event of the 
death of the Prince of Wales, but I 
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have since learnt that in the event of 
the death of His Royal Highness 
the Grant is to remain as at present 
until the end of the present reign. 
Other arrangements will be made 
when a new Civil List is arranged. In 
reference to what has been said as to 
the enormous sum granted to Her 
Majesty, I should like t> point out that 
less per head of the population is paid 
to the Sovereign in this country than is 
paid to the Sovereign of any other 
nation of the same size and position ; 
and the Civil List isin comparison cer- 
tainly lower than that of any other 
country. Besides, in considering the 
amount of £385,000 granted to Her 
Majesty, we must remember that the 
amount surrendered to the country by 
Her Majesty on her accession to the 
Throne was £468,000 a year. On both 
sides of the House we are as loyal to the 
Orown, I hope and believe, as it is 
possible to be, and I am sorry that such 
an Amendment as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Northampton has been 
brought forward. I am sorry because, 
though it may not be regarded as 
anything more, yet it cannot be regarded 
as other than an act of discourtesy to a 

Sovereign who has served this country 
so long and so well, who has been the 
warmest sympathiser with her subjects, 
from the highest to the lowest, in all 
their trials, and from whom so many of 
us have received such heartfelt encour- 
agement and support in enabling us to 
bear upagainst those afflictions. Looking 
at the position the Prince of Wales has 
occupied amongst us, at the readiness 
with which he invariably throws himself 
into any work which excites the interest 
of the country, and at the fact that he 
is never wanting when required to per- 
form any public duty, I think, lookin 
at the circumstances of the case, it woul 
have been but courteous and right to 
have adopted the recommendations of 
the Committee, if not unanimously, cer- 
tainly without the strong, and as [ think 
uncalled-for, language which has been 
used. 

*Mr. BIRRELL (West Fife): Sir, it 
is with unaffected reluctance that I rise 
to address the House for the first time 
on a question of this kind. I think, 
though I may be wrong, that, in the 
matter of a money Grant, I am bound 
as a Member of Parliament (to use 
the words of Burke in this very same 
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connection) to be the express image 
of the feslings of my. constituents. 
On matters of poli , of principle, or 
detail.in legislation, Members of Parlia- 
ment have aclaim, which I hope will 
always, be maintained, to exercise the 
widest discretion. But in this matter 
of money I cannot imagine the circum- 
stances which would justify a popular 

resentative in voting away the money 
of his constituents against what he 
honestly believes to be their declared 
wish. Speaking from a recollection of 
the,recent struggle in which I have been 
engaged, I have no doubt that any 
further Royal Grants excite positive 
aversion in the minds of the people. I 
do not believe that this feeling of aver- 
sion could be changed into a feeling of 
willingness or acquiescence, except: by 
the proof of one or other of these two 
propositions—either that these Grants 
are required in order to maintain the 
honour and dignity of the Orown, or 
that by ‘the terms of some express and 
unmistakable bargain the people are 
bound to vote these moneys whether 
they are wanted or not. That being the 
state of my mind, I turn with the 
utmost anxiety, for the subject is most 
distasteful to me, to the Report of the 
majority of the Committee, in order to 
see whether I can find in it anything to 
allay the fever of the public mind or 
satisfy them upon that upon which they 
desire to be satisfied. But I can find 
nothing of the sort in this'Report. I 
might just as well go down to: my-con- 
stituents and read them one of Blair’s 
lectures as read them this Report be- 
cause it is not directed to what they 
have in their minds. If Parliament 
had not thought fit to restrict the scope 
of the inquiry, but had allowed the 
country to know what resources are at 
the command of Her Majesty, a great 
deal of the difficulty and dissatisfaction 
would have been cured. I entirely 
agree with what has been said about 
the. deep-seated loyalty of the Buitish 
people. If it had been shown that the 
means of Her Majesty were nothing like 
the exaggerated rumours which pre- 
vailed, we might have got rid of the dis- 
Satisfaction. The scope of the inquiry 
might be restricted, but you could not 
restrict the sphere of men’s: reflections. 
But inasmuch as these questions have 
not been answered, Ministers ought not 
to complain if people assume that the 


Mr. Birreli 
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answers, if any had been made, would 
have been in accordance with common 
report. Next I.would ask where was 
the bargain which bound the people to 
make this Grant ? : The only bargain 
was that the Commons would gladly 
make adequate provision for the sup 

and dignity of the Crown. But it has 
only to be proved that these Grants are 
necessary for the support of the honour 
and dignity of the Orown and its heirs, 
for the people with joyful and generous 
acclamation to make them. Butiif th 
do not receive the information to whi 
they think themselves entitled, and. if 
no evidence is: placed on record. that 
these Grants are really required, the 
hea ss me not complain if 
the e imagine they are not required. 
If tha Osown ai be shown to be in 
any serious necessity, the money would 
readily be voted; nor would the people 
be at all disposed -to inquire » too 
curiously whether -the Crown was: to 
blame ifor any measure. of extrava- 
gance. If by'a too lavish hospitality, 
or too splendid a) patronage of : arts 
and letters, the Crown had been 
impoverished, the money would have been 
voted, nor would its purchasing quality 
have been impaired by the circumstance 
that it might have' been accompanied 
by a homily. But it is not-so. It 
has been admitted that the. Crown 
has saved large sums of money from the 
Civil List. The people are not dis to 
reward virtue with large sums of money, 
They know no motive for saving money 
except to make provision for those who 
come after. But for this, the saving of 
money Lecomes as vicious as extrava- 
gance. Believing, therefore, that by 
the practice of fragality the Crowm +has 
saved large sums of money, the peo 
think that the Crown ought to assume the 
responsibility of maintaining the grand- 
children of Her Majesty. Not being 
satisfied that the money is 

required to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the Crown, or that any 
obligation has arisen from any: bargain 
made with the Crown, I shall feel com- 
pelled to go into the Lobby in support of 
the Amendment. .. 

*Sie 8S. NORTHOOTE( Exeter): Ifthe 
Report of the Committee of which I was 
a Member was unsatisfactory, that fact 
is, I venture to say, due to the ciroum- 
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stance that we were per escrps Kc 8 
|to produce a Report which should not 
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represent @ mere y majority. If 
pid fault ts to be Pha with the i 

it is.to be attributed to the Government 
having conceded too much: According 
to the last speaker, if Her Majesty, to 


put it in plain English, had been more | 


extravagant and had not kept, her bar- 
sposed to be liberal. 
have regarded the matter. in this light. 
Lam not prepared to say that because 
Her Majesty has shown strict prudence 
in the management of her private affairs 
the House should deal ungenerousl 
with her. I have no quarrel wi 
the hon. Member for Northampton or 
the hon. Member for Morpeth, but the 
case is different with regard to the other 
Members of the Committee. I: would 
appeal to the House to consider how 
this matter appears to reasonable men. 
The Government stated that they were 
repared to make an agreement with 
er Majesty that she should provide 
for the children of herdaughters. That 
was a concession on; their part. They 
made a further concession that no appeal 
should be made for the. children of 
younger sons. The right hon, Member 
or Mid Lothian has recognised. these 
concessions on the part of the Crown. 


Therefore, I. may. fairly appeal to 


those Members of the Committee 
who do not take up the irreconcilable 
position of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, that they should make a 
reasonable concession to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Crown. Considering, 
therefore, that these claims were abso- 
lutely waived, though there was no pre- 
cedent for such waiver, it was not 
reasonable to expect that the Govern- 
ment should accept a proposition directly 
ceposie to that which they had laid 
before the House. I think that when 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
way practically all along the line, when 
they have agreed to a ARS in which 
‘the claims of the younger children are 
waived, when they have agreed toa Re- 
port embodying recommendations that 
when the Civil List should be settled, 
it should be settled on @ basis rendering 
it impossible for similar demands to’ the 
‘present to be made, I do think that 
some, concession might have been made 
to the feelings of ‘the present. reigning 
House, and that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site might have joined with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
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isp I should not’ 
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Lothian in making provision: forthe 


. | children of the Prince’ of. Wales. 


Mu... J.. MORLEY (Newonstle-on- 
Tyne): I do not rise for the: purpose of 
entering at length into the very 


and impoeioat issues raised in the Deo 


part discussion, but I think it 
right, ially. after what has fallen 


from the hon. Baronet who has just-sat 
down, to say what may be said to justify 
the attitude of which the hon. Baronet 
has complained. I think we may all 
congratulate ourselves on the acquisition 
we have received in my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Birrell). His) speech contains 
promise of future important contribu- 
tions to our Debates. I agree with my 
hon. Friend that this isa most distaste- 
ful subject, which none of us would 
approach if we could avoid it. I also 
agree with my hon. Friend when: he 
said that. a great deal of the fever inthe 
public eh 9 would be abated if Her 

jesty’s Government had. ‘made a 
rather more frank statement of the re- 
sources at the disposal of the Crown. 
The hon. Baronet is unable to under- 
stand how those Members of the Oom- 
mittee. who, like myself, went; 3: con- 
siderable way with the Government did 
not accede'to the final proposals... What 
was the position of the four of us, who 
voted finally, with a reluctance that can 
easily be imagined after the magnificent 
speech which we have heard ions 
when we parted from our Leader? We 
were from the beginning hostile to the 
extension of any Grants to the grandehil- 
dren of the Sovereign. We recognised 
no claims on behalf of the grandchildren 
and no obligations on the part of Parlia- 
ment, The Government came forward in 
the Committee with proposals which the 
hon. Baronet has smoothly passed over, 
but they were stupefying proposals even 
to some hon. Gentlemen on. the. other 
side. They involved a contingent annual 
demand—contingent upon the marriages 
of the Prince of Wales’s children—of 
nearly £50,000 a year, as well as. a pos- 
sible capital sum of. £30,000... More 
than that, they contemplated a Grant to 
the children of Her Majesty’s younger 
sons. This proposal was. felt.to be so 
impossible that within a few hours the 
Government withdrew it. The hon. 
Baronet called it a concession.. It was 
no concession ; it was the withdrawal of 
an impracticable and an impossible pro- 
posal. The proposals involyed an obli- 
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tion which we entirely denied, and 

ey committed Parliament to an endless 
chain of future demands. In spite of 
the untenable nature of the Govern- 
ment proposals, in spite of the uncer- 
tainty in which they remained for three 
days, we were so convinced of the desi- 
rableness of avoiding anything like 
mischievous friction in the relations 
between Parliament and the Crown that 
we persuaded ourselves to assent to a 
Grant of a moderate amount—I do not 
call £40,000 or £35,000 a moderate 
amount, but we persuaded ourselves to 
consent to the Grant of a moderate 
amount provided the Government would 
consent to sweep away from their pro- 
posals every shred and vestige of the 
right and claim of obligation. We 
never admitted at any stage that there 
were any imperative circumstances which 
justified the present demand or imposed 
upon Parliament any sort of obligation 
to comply with that demand. What we 
said was this—‘‘If you will drop all 
your arguments and pretensions from 
precedent and from want of notice; if 
you will cease to assert any claim as a 
right; if you will close the account, we 
will agree on our own part, whatever 
may be thought by our friends—we will 
assent, in the interest of peace and 
quietness, to a moderate Grant.” The 
right hon. Gentleman, I see, assents 
to that asa complete and fair statement 
of our case. e made it clear from the 
first, we repeated it at every stage, and 
that is the p»rport of what is called the 
compromise. Hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway may blame us if they 
please, but the hon. Baronet opposite, 
and Gentlemen opposite, cannot blame 
us. They cannot say that they found us 
intractable or irreconcilable. 1 am not 
sure that I did not for my own part 
strain my own pledges to my con- 
stituents. I rather think I did, but I 
justified it to myself, and I am prepared 
to justify it to them, on two grounds. 
My first ground was that I was anxious 
to avoid friction that could be avoided. 
We desired, as much as the right hon. 
Gentleman desired, unanimity. We 
desired, ashe said in his opening remarks 
to-night, practical concurrence upon a 
practical proposal. My second ground 
was this—and I really do not know wh 
I should be ashamed to own it—that 
was anxious to avoid parting company, 
on what is a matter of secondaty import- 


Sir 8. Northeote 
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ance, with the Leader to whom, on all 
matters of primary importance, I am and 
all of us are bound by ties of itude, 
I hope the House will not think I am 
wrong in stating plainly my position. 
But what happened? The Government 
came down with’ their new and revised 
version of their proposal, but the 
obnoxious statement of the case re- 
appeared in an aggravated form. 
Paragraph 14 of the draft Report begins 
with this proposal :— : 


“In view of the facts above stated, your 
Committee are of opinion that Her Majesty 
would have a claim on the liberality of Par- 
liament should she think fit to apply for such 
Grants as, in accordance with precedent, may 
become requisite for the support of the Royal 
Family.” 


That was are-statement of the very case 
in an aggravated form +t) which we 
objected. Therefore we repeated our 
remonstrance. We added at this stage 
compromise to compromise. We even 
expressed our willingness rot to ask for 
a negation of the Royal claim ; we said 
we should be willing to acquiesce in the 
mere withdrawal of the affirmation then 
made, That was the contention we held 
all along, and it was a contention which 
the Government had and have done 
nothing to meet. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian to-night 
put a very charitable interpretation on 
the attitude of the Government in 
putting that clause into the draft. But 
in the Committee my right hon. Friend 
was more suspicious of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He then put a 
less charitable interpretation upon that 
clause, because he moved an Amendment 
to which I must invite the attention of 
the House. It will be observed that the 
Government contended that Her Majest 
had a claim. My right hon. Friend, 
upon whose authority [am glad to lean, 
moved this Amendment— 


**In lieu of Clause 14— Your Committee have 
recited the facts of previous practice in accord- 
ance with the order of reference under which 
they have been oe An important 
question arises whether and how far these facts 
form a ground of action under the new method 
which, at a period later than the sae of 
George III., has been applied to the Civil List, 
and since the Duchy of Lancaster has added so 
largely to the means at the disposal of the 
Sovereign. A pt to we rin 

ight also be ex » in the ju 0 
cae Committee, hes possible retrenchments 
to be made in connection with the Royal House- 
hold and otherwise.” 
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That was the Amendment moved by my 
right hon. Friend, and it shows that he 
was not satisfied with the statement put 
forth by Her Majesty’s Government on 
that 14th clause. We have objected, as 
did also the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, to the para- 
graph about notice. My own view 
about notice is this—that there was no 
right to notice, that there was no reason 
in the nature of things why Parliament 
should have been expeoted to give notice, 
that there was no obligation on Parlia- 
ment to give notice. hat gave suffi- 
cient notice to the Crown to make wise 
and prudent provision was the enormous 
increase which had taken place in the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
and, further, the annual transfer of 
£16,000 or £18,000 which had not been 
contemplated when the Civil List was 
settled. We rejected this claim of notice. 
The Government then relied upon pre- 
cedents. I submit that every one of 
those historical facts upon which the 
Government have relied for the purpose 
of precedent are prior facts, but they are 
not precedents. This is a distinction 
which the House will not smile at, for it 
is a genuine distinction. The whole of 
the conditions under which these Grants 
were made upon which the Government 
rely as precedents were, when the prin- 
ciples upon which the Civil List was 
settled, entirely different, and are not 
in any way calculated to guide us in the 
present conditions. A wise man said, 
“‘ We are not going to suffer bad things 
because our ancestors suffered worse.” 
We of the present generation are called 
upon to give Grants which upon the 
merits are not defensible, simply because 
in former reigns such Grants were made. 
In this persistence of Her Majesty’s 
Government, what are we to do? 
They. persist -in propositions which 
misrepresent the present facts of 
the case, and which place the pro- 
posed’ Grants on a wrong and an 
unreal foundation, and, worse than that, 
they persist in propositions which leave 
room for the assertion, direct or indirect, 
of these claims on future occasions. I 
would point out in passing, that if the 
contention which the Government main- 
tain and the position which the hon. 
Baronet has taken up are sound, they 
mean nothing less than this—that you 
have been treating the Sovereign in a 
mean, hard, and shabby manner. 
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Sik R. FOWLER (London): Hear, 
hear! ; 
Mr. MORLEY: The hon. Baronet is 
always ready with cheers, not always of 
a meaning kind. If these propositions 
mean anything they mean that those 

entlemen are shirking a claim which 

er Majesty has for a Grant. I hope 
the hon. Baronet is satisfied. We hold 
a distinctly opposite view ; we hold that 
there is no claim, no obligation on Par- 
liament, and that every shillingadvanced 
on behalf of the grandchildren of the 
Sovereign would have been an act of 
liberality and grace on the part of this 
Parliament. a it clear from any words 
which have fallen from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers or any declaration made by 
the right hon. Gentleman to-night or in 
Committee that no claim for the grand- 
children of the Sovereign beyond the 
family of the Prince of Wales is to be 
made under any circumstances whatever 
during the present reign? It is import- 
ant that there should be a clear answer 
to that question, because I read in an 
organ which strongly supports Her 
Majesty’s Government and these Grants 
language of a very different kind. 
One of the great organs of oe 
last Saturday, after the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government was thoroughly 
understood by the writer, says :— 

“‘ Contingencies may easily be conceived in 

which grandchildren of the Queen outside the 
family of the Prince of Wales might find them. 
selves in circumstances which would appea 
irresistibly to the sympathy sad good fi 
of the people of England.” 
I am not saying whether such might or 
might not be the case. Upon that I 
make no observation. In another 
organ, which also wepperts the Govern- 
ment, a more specific illustration is given, 
and this language is used :— 

** The lapse of the provisions voted by Parlia- 
ment to the late Duke of Albany puts the 
country in a position to recognize the claim of 
his eldest son to stand in his father’s place, and 
were a Parliamentary Grant to be applied for 
on his behalf we belivve that the public at large 
would view that application without dis- 
favour.” 
pe that again I make no observation. 

hat I submit is that by the position 
taken up by Her Majesty's Government 
the claim is still left alive. I admit it 
may be temporarily dormant; it may be 
that they intend it should liein abeyance 
for a time; but from their language 
that claim is still alive and is sure to be 
revived at the next settlement of the 


] 
ing 
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Givil List. I must remind the House 
that the Government have asserted that 

*¢ Your Committee are of fopinion that the 
Queen would have a claim i 9 the liberality of 
Parliament'should she think fit to apply for 
such Grants.” Bui 


And they go on to say— 

“ With regard to the daughters and younger 
sons of future Sovereigns your Committee are 
of ens that at the proper time arrange- 
ments should be-made under which no future 
claim of a similar kind can arise.’’ 

T admit that; but now I come to my 
position. Suppose the Goyernment of 
the Queen’s successor were ‘to come 
down to.this House with a proposal for 
an allowance to the children of the new 
Sovereign ; ‘they would, I submit, have 
a perfect right, with the full authority 
of this Committee of 1889—over which 
I hope by that time the halo of years 
will have gathered—to insist on inelud- 
ing in this allowance a sum in commuta- 
tion of the claims which Her present 
Majesty has been pleased to waive, but 
which, on the authority of the Committee 
of 1889, have never been extinguished, 
With every desire to look at this thing 
as fairly as possible, I do not see’ any 
answer to that. If the Queen’s successor 
were to come to Parliament and say, “I 
musthave £485,000 instead of £885,000, 
because I am expected to make a provi- 
sion which in 1889 the Crown had a 
right. to. claim from Parliament. ”’— 
I confess if I were in. Opposition 
at that time E do not. know. what 
answer I could make to that claim. 


You ‘say ‘that *in the present case ‘the: 
Orown: has had .no notice, but you are: 


giving notice the other way to the suc- 
cessor of Her Majesty. You are giving 
noticeto look out for fresh demands. 
On that ground I think we were justified 
in saying that our condition has. not 
been ‘complied with. It is quite true 
that an interpretation may be put upon 
the words which temporarily extin- 
guishes this claim, but it does, not..ex- 
tinguish it when next the Civil List 
comes to be revised. It will only be 


extinguished by being merged by way. 


of commutation in the general demand 
for 'a new'settlement, and it will:inevi- 
tably and justifiably swell the amount 
of the demand which will then be made. 
Teknow what will be said by the hon. 
and learned:Gentleman who is to follow 
me. He will ask why do we quarrel as 
to‘a mere difference of form: © But if it 


Mr, Mo ley 
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is said that what I am insisting on is a 


mere barren form of words, ‘why do you 
insist upon the same barren form ?: It 


is as barren for your purpose as outs, 


We went as far to meet you as we 
possibly could, and all complaints of 
our not being willing to-come to’ prac- 
tical settlement are unjust and without 
basis. From the first we ed these 
Grants to grandchildren with disfavour, 
because they were inexpedient: in the 
interests of the Royal Family itself, 
because they impaired the natural obli- 
gation of parents to children, and be- 
cause of the increase in ‘the private 
revenues of the Crown over'that-contem- 
plated in 1837, which we considered 
ought of itself to have made-such a provi- 
sion entirely unnecessary. You-will, per- 
haps, say: If the position taken up by 
Her Majesty’s Government satisfied my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian; why did it-not satisfy you? 
The answer is quite simple. My right 
hon. Friend asserts that those claims are 
right, though the grounds are” wrong; 
we, on the contrary, assert that both 
the elaime and the grounds are wrong; 
but: we were willing to assent to an 
arrangement in its nature temporary, ‘if 
it were not placed on grounds which 
would keep alive future claims. -Under 
those. cireumstances we were perfectly 
justified, and are justified now, in re- 
serving our freedom of action. For my 
own part I shall-on Monday, when we 
are in Committee. on the Resolution, 
movean Amendment, which will beset out 
quite as fully as the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend below the Gangway has 
been, in terms taken from Amendments 
moved in Committee by the right hon. 
Member for. Mid Lothian, and which 
will raise-the whole question of these 
Grants in the broadest'and fullest form 
of which they are capable. Now, as to 
my vote on the Amendment before the 
House to-night. My hon. Friend the 
Member’ for Northampton said he 
assumed that because I had withdrawn 
from a position taken up before the 
Committee I should therefore vote for 
his Amendment: -I consider that 
that Amendment is interposed at an 
entirely unusual and unprecedented 
stage in matters of thiskind. I believe 
there has never been an instance of such 
a’ course being taken, and I, for:my 
part, have no mind for being a party to 
receiving a Message from the Throne 
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with words intimating that that Message 
ought neyer to haye been sent down to 


this House. I, for one, will not:take up. 
that position. Another reason whic 

induces me to take that course is that 
my hon. Friend from the first admitted 
that this Message should. be submitted 


to a Committee. It was his own pro- 


*Mrz. LABOUCHERE: I do not-think 
I ever. proposed a Committee. I. asked 
whether it.was to be submitted to a 
Committee, and whether any ,Grants 
were going to be made before the Com- 
mittee, not on the Message, but on the 
general principle of Grants, had re- 


i J.; MORLEY: I. did not. so. 
understaad. my hon, Friend’scontention,, 
but it is not very. material. .My own 
view is that. when. a. Committee has been 
appointed by the House,, whatever. it, 
reports, its Members are entitled to have, 
that Report.considered. and discusged.in 
the manner ordinary.on such oceasions, 
It may, be said; the constituencies will 
not understand a, vote given against my 
hon. Friend’s Amendment. - I am never, 
myself very,.much..overawed. by. asser-. 
tions.as.to. the, impressions which, may. 
be formed by Sats outside, . It is per- 
fectly, clear that;persons. like myself, in- 
tending to.vote againt the Motion of the 
Government, have a. right to have it 
discussed in themanner and form which 
arecustomary, and if people outside do 
not, take the trouble to find out what 
that vote, means,J cannot help that....On 
Monday, I will. give, hon., Members a 
chance, of .yoting “yes” or ‘no.”.on 
those Grants. 

*Toe .UNDER,., SECRETARY. .or 
STATE ror INDIA. (Sie J. Gorsz,, 
Chatham) :,.The, Debate so far has 
been, pleasing .and prosperous for 
Her Majesty’s Government.. The noble 
and magnificent speech of the right hon. 
Member for. Mid, Lothien answered in 
the early.part of the evening all the 
case made, by the Mover .and Seconder 
of the. Amendment, against the proposi- 
tion of her, Majesty’s Government, and 
since that speech .was made nobody has 
made the slightest attempt to answer it, 
It dy dillon -by the hon. Member for 
Bradford who spoke immediately, after 
that. » that. it stated the case,of 


Her Majesty’s, Government, better than 
any, of ita Members.could state it. them, 
selves... shall not attempt to.ang 
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the, speech of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford: I am quite content, when argn- 
ments have been demolished, not to 
weary the House with tedious repetition, 
and until some Member of the Pose of 
the hon. Member for Northampton has 
attempted to grapple with and to answer 
the. angumente of his illustrious Leader, 

I think Her Majesty’s Government. will 
be quite content to leave the matter 

where it is, and to proceed as zens as, 
they can to the business of the: House 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have got somehow 
to fill up the time until the end of the 
evening, and as there is nothing now 
left to debate of the original Amend- 
ment. which . was submitted, early this 
evening. to the consideration of the 
House, we. must invent, some new topics, 
and I do not. know that anything more 
interesting. could be put before us than 
the study of the singular and peculiar 
attitude of the right hon. Member. for 


‘Newcastle:. As far as I understand his 


speech, he did. not..attempt to answer 
the arguments of the hon, Member for 
Mid Lothian ;. but he did not very, dis- 
tinctly tell the House how, he was going. 
to vote, He-told:us he was not going to 
vote for the Amendment of his new 
Leader, the Member for Northampton. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I said I was going 
to vote against, it. 
*Sir_ J; GORST: I will not de- 
tain the House, long in a. discussion 
of the. position of the right hon. 
Gentleman, on the Committee. I am 
not inclined to.quarrel with the descrip- 
tion he gaye |to.the House .of his per- 
plexities with regard to the Committee 
and of the extraordinary way in, which 
he voted... It is quite true he wasready 
to go a certain way with the Goyern- 
ment, and J think the explanation he 
made might be put shorter than he put 
it to us. He always thought that there 
was no claim for any additional Graats 
for. any Member of the Royal Family, 
and no obligation on, Parliament ; but 
he. was, I admit, willing to vote for 
one ee did pot ait - to make 
obligations he did not admit, upon 
e odition that. the Committee teat be 
content to throw over the other members 
of the Royal Family in fayour of the 
family of the Prince of Wales. . He 
has no. doubt objected to the stupefying 
proposals which were not even made, to 
the Committee. by, Her, na i Go- 
vernment, but, which were laid, before 
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uivalent of the contingent” claims 


Treasury in order that the Committee | which they contemplated in proposing 


might be put in possession of the genera 
views of Her Majesty’s Government. 
These proposals which the right hon. 
Gentleman described as stupefying are, 
with one exception, identical with those 
in the Report now before us; and the 
exception is this—whilethe claim of Her 
Majesty to the provision for the children 
of her younger sons out of funds to be 
provided by Parliament is asserted in 
the final Report as it is was in the origi- 
nal Resolution,there is no proposal made 
to act upon that assertion of principle, 
because Her Majesty has declared 
through the First Lord of the Treasury 
that that is a claim she would not 
press. That is the only particular in 
which the final Report differs essentially 
from the proposals of the Government. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Are the amounts 
the same? 

*Sm J. GORST: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will have patience, I will 
deal with the amounts. The immediate 
proposal made by the ;Government was 
a charge of £13,000 a year, an annuity 
of £10,000 for the eldest son of the 
Heir Apparent, and an annity of £3,000 
for the daughter. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is completely mis- 
taken; there was to be provision for 
other sons in case of marriage. 

*Sm J. GORST: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is assuming that the principle 
laid down was to be immediately acted 
upon. The only proposal before the 
Committee was in reference to the 
two Royal Messages asking for 
provision for the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales and for the daughter 
pi to be married. The result of 
adopting the original stupefying propo- 
sal of Her Majesty's Govaramens Fadia 
have been an annual charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund of £13,000 per annum, 
and a lump sum of £10,000 to be paid 
once for all upon the marriage of the 
Princess. The hon. Member for Sun- 
derland thought these original proposals 
of the Government more economical 
than those of the final Report, 
and so the two arguments answer each 
other. The creation of a Trust Fund of 
£40,000 a year, which was the proposal 
ultimately adopted by the Government, 
was intended to be, according to the best 
calculation that could be made, the exact 


Sir J. Gorst 





the original Resolution. There was a 
or a possibility of our being called 
upon for three lump sums of £10,000 
each, and it was believed that £40,000 
to creat _ would be the exact 
uivalent o. those contingeut i- 
bilities which were. to oy ayoldad. 
Therefore, 1 am right in saying that the 
final Report did not differ essentially 
from the orignal attitude of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that the only 
change was that produced by the inti- 
mation the First Lord of the Treasury 
was able to make at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Committee—namely, that 
though we were constrained to admit 
that the right to an endowment for the 
children of younger sons did exist, yet 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
announce that she did not intend to press 
these claims upon Parliament. hen 
the right hon. Gentleman talks about 
£40,000 a year as a concession which he 
wrung out of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment he is giving the rein to his imagi- 
nation, and is supposing himself to have 
produced upon Her Majesty’sGovernment 
an effect which not even the terror of his 
displeasure could have brought about. 
What I understand the hon. Member te 
complain of is that the Government re- 
fused to stultify themselves. If they 
only would have allowed him to go to 
his constituents and friends and say— 
“Look how I have brought that ex- 
travagant Tory Government upon their 
knees; how I have made them eat their 
own words, and deny that which they 
were disposed to assert,” he was willing 
to saddle the poor taxpayers whom he 
so commiserates with the payment of 
this sum of £40,000 for which he be- 
lieves there is no claim whatsoever. I 
am only mentioning facts which appear 
upon the proceedings of the Committee, 
and am not imitating the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman and betraying the 
secrets of the prison-house. I had 
always understood that what passed in 
Committee was not to be repeated out 
of doors except so far as it appears on 
the proceedings of the Committee. On 
July 19 the First Lord of the Treasu 
submitted to the Committee a + 
Report which contained the same mon- 
strous stupefying proposals which had 
so horrified the right hon. Gentleman 
when they were urged by the First Lord 
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of the Treasury; but, on July 19, the 
right hon. Gentleman had an alterna- 
tive—he had the eae drafted by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, which 


was a negation of the right of the/| ba 


Crown to any Grant whatever. What 
did the hon. Member do? He voted 
in favour of the stupefying proposals 
of the Government; he voted against 
the Report of the hon. Member for 
sap aan The right hon, Gentle- 
man shakes his head; but a reference 
to the proceedings of the Committee 
will show the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Division which was 
taken in fayour of the Report of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. I was 
much astonished at that; but I was 
more astonished still to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman, on the 23rd of 
July, when there had been a Sabbath 
intervening for reflection and he 
had had time to study his posi- 
tion, voted against his revered 
Leader, and in favour of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, whom, on the 19th 
of July, he had discarded. I think 
there may have been communications to 
Members of the Committee from places 
other than Windsor Castle. The right 
hon. Gentleman expressed his fear lest 
he had, in his original overtures to the 
Government, strained his pledges to his 
constituents. If rumour be not incor- 
rect, the right hon. Gentleman, between 
the 19th of July and the 23rd, had 
some reason for thinking that other 
persons in the North of England fancied 
that he was straining his pledges to 
his constituents, and some people may 
think that his altered attitude of the 
23rd of July was due to the remon- 
strances which the sovereign people may 
have addressed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Now, the Governmentnever com- 

lained of the attitude of the hon. 

ember for Northampton. We do not 
agree with him, but we thoroughly 
understand him. But we do think we 
have a right to complain of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who does not seem to 
understand us, and whom we certainly 
have failed to understand. Our con- 
tention before the Committee was, I 
think, as plain as plain could be. I 
do not repeat it, because after the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) I am 
sure I should only repeat it with less 
force. But what we contended before 
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the Committee was, in the first place, 
that in the arrangement of the Civil 
List at the commencement of the 
Queen’s reign there was not an express 
rgain made between Her Majesty 
and the nation, but there was a regular 
understood course of procedure which 
both parties on that occasion implicitly. 
bound themselves to observe. I do not 
know that this is the eae ep nay stage of 
the proceedings at which to discuss the 
knotty question as to how far the 
Crown Lands and the small branches of 
the Hereditary Révenue were surren- 
dered to the‘nation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt) will, nodoubt, inthecourse 
of these Debates, give the House his 
valuable opinion on that matter. I 
always like to learn from that right hon. 
Gentleman, and I shall be very glad if 
he will explain to me, when he 
enlightens the House on the subject. 
whether a Parliamentary title is not in 
this country the best of all titles. I 
should like to know whether the Statute 
which enacted that the Crown Lands 
and Hereditary Revenues should belong 
to, and be paid and payable to the 
successor of William IV. did not invest 
Her Majesty when she came to the 
Throne with a Parliamentary title to 
them? With that contempt for law 
which is now so general ataong hon. 
Members opposite they call that Act an 
error of the draftsman. I have always 
been accustomed to regard the words of 
the Statute Book as the most binding 
law by which the Sovereign or the 

ple can by any possibility be fettered. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to talk about the precedents, and he 
said they are not really precedents but 
only ‘‘ prior facts.” What Her Majesty 
had a right to conclude from the 
engagement made with her when the 
Civil List was passed was that the rela- 
tions between herself and the House of 
Commons in reference to Royal Grants 
would be in accordance with ‘prior 
facts.” What are the prior facts? 
They were that the endowments and 

rovision for members of the Royal 

amily were separate from the Civil 
List. If, indeed, you go back to the 
reign of George III. you will find a great 
many provisions for the Royal Family 
charged on the Civil List. But that 
was at a time when the arrangement of 
the Civil List was wholly different from 
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what itisto-day. And since the reign of 
William IV. you will find that every provi- 
sion made for every member of the 
Royal Family was not made out of the 
Civil List, but out of something entirely 
separate from and beyond it—namely, 
out of the Consolidated Fund and the 
express vote of Parliament. These are 
the “prior facts,”’ and they are quite 
enou f to entitle Her Majesty to expect 
that the course which was oe to- 
wards her predecessors would be pursued 
towards herself. There is another prior 
fact which ought to be considered by the 
House, and which I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has ever properly 
appreciated—namely, that during the 
present reign, after the Civil List Act 
was passed, and after the present 
arrangement was made between the 
Sovereign and her people, the 
grandchildren and children of a 
younger son of King. George III. 
were endowed with a Parliamentary 
grant; and on the occasion when that 
endowment took place no person in this 
House, not even Mr. Joseph Hume, who 
opposed the grant, ever ventured to call 
in question the principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman has stigmatized 
as stupefying. It is quite true that 
Mr. Hume objected to the grant—not to 
the principle of the grant—everybody 
admitted the principle—but simply to 
the amount, and he took a Division in 
the House and opposed the Bill at 
several stages because he objected to the 
proposed amount. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has also misrepresented the atti- 
tude of the Government. What the 
Government stated was that no notice 
was given or to be found in any Reso- 
lution of the House during the present 
reign, or in any declaration ever made 
by any Minister, from which Her Majesty 
ought to have concluded that the “ prior 
facts” of the former reigu would not 
be repeated in the present reign. 
The ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends has failed to find 
any such communication. None such 
has been brought before the: House in 
this Debate, and I venture to say it will 
not be brought before the House, because 
there is no such thing in existence. 
In the absence of any action of that kind, 
there was no opportunity given to Her 
Majesty to provide by savings for those 
obligations .which she had a right to 
suppose had been undertaken by Par- 
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liament and the country. Now, I appeal 
to the House whether, with arguments 
so strong impressing themselves on the 
mind of the Government, the Govern- 
ment would not have been guilty of a 
dereliction of duty if they had- allowed 
themselves to be seduced. by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that. he bil ise ahd to 
acquiesce in a simple mu ithdrawal 
of the claim. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot to tell the House of Commons 
that he insisted as a sine gud non that the 
original Resolutions which were read to 
the wnat: the First prow srs 
Treasury shou ut Upon » an 
that he also wished it put on record that 
no notice was taken of them in the final 
Report of the Committee when the final 
proposition was advanced. Then he 
would have come to the House of Com- 
mons and said, ‘‘ We forced the Govern- 
ment to drop their monstrous proposi- 
tion for the endowment of these grand- 
children of the Queen.” I do not deny, 
if that course had been pursued, the 
right of the Crown, if that right exists, 
would have been prejudiced by havi 
been put forward and afterwardsep 
over sub silentio. That was the reason 
why the right hon. - ‘Gentleman’s 
posal could not be agreed to. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, after 
all, is quarrelling about mere words. 
We were all apron with the exception 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
and his friends, whose attitude we all 
understand. The right hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. itbread), and the 
other distinguished ornaments of the 
Party opposite, agreed. as to the sub- 
stantive and practical proposal. They 


agreed the Prince of Wales should have © 


a fund out of which he was to make 
provision for his children, but they broke 
away from that ent because the 
Government would not formally negative 
aclaim which their right hon. and revered 
Leader says is now absolutely removed 
from practical politics. But to defend 
himself from the accusation of having 
broken away from the agreement for 
the sake of a mere quarrel about words, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J; Mor- 
ley) has invented a most extraordinary 
theory as to what may ha ov on the 

ist, which 
we all hope may be at a-very remote 
period. I have utterly failed to under- 
stand, and I doubt whether anybody in 
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the House ‘understands,: this. theory. 
The right hon. Gentleman ‘is: haunted 
by an idéa’ that» by: the use: of 
some form’ of words he can fetter the 
much wiser Parliament which will be in 


Session when the next Civil List has to be | may 


settled. I cannot, understand. how. any 
form of words we can: use can by: possi- 
bilit, on the right and disoretion 
of that Parliament, although we have 
stated in’ our Keport that on the next 
occasion when these matters have to be 
considered it should be made er sg» 
for any claim of that kind to Of 
course, I know that the use of these words 
will not prevent a future Parliament 
from exercising its own discretion in the 
settlement of the next Civil List. If the 
right hon. Gentleman should be one of 
those who have to arrange with the 
Crown for the settlement of the next 
Civil List, I do not think that the Report 
of the Committee will be any obstacle in 
his way, and I do not think that, what- 
ever we may do at present, we can pro- 
vide for a remote future. I donot know 
whether the House is disposed to have 
any — for authority or advice. But 
I should have thought if there was one 
Member of this House in whom the 
Liberal Party would have placed its con- 


fidence it -would. have been the old: 


Parliamentary hand who addressed the 
House at the ‘beginning of the even- 
ing. We: have his authority for 
saying that the claim on behalf of 
the youuger sons of the Sovereign 
is now out of practical politics. We 
have his authority for these very words 
to which the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jects, and. on account of which he excuses 
himself from having broken away from 
the agreement to which he was inclined 
to assent; and we have, therefure, a 
right to say that no such agreement 
as the right. hon Gentleman asks 
should be entered into. Although 
I am not one of the followers 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian; although I do not show my 
respect for him by praising his magni- 


ficent speech and then deserting him: 


upon a most important and critical ques- 
tion, I for one would be inclined, in a 
matter of this kind, to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman’ when he pronounces 
that we have done what was most cal- 


culated to prevent claims of this kind) 


from arising in the future; and, in doing 
so, I should feel tolerably satisfied that 
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peakeete ois i ie 
omust apologise for having: detained 
the House so long,' but. I thought it 
might be useful:in clearing, the atmo: 
sphere of our Debates, which Isuppose 
go on for many‘ nights tocome; if 
the-attitude of the righthon. Gentleman 
— were made perfectly clear and 
plain to the House. I thought: that: I 
was assisting our Debates by helping the 
right hon. Gentleman to make his own 
attitude perfectly clear; but as far-as 
the question immediately ‘before the 
House is concerned, that question is now 
dead until some Member of the Party of 
the hon. Member for Northampton will 
grapple with and answer the arguments 
put forward at the beginning ofthe 
evening by the right hon. Gentleman 
Member for Mid ‘Lothian. 
*Mz. WHITBREAD. (Bedford): L 
did notintend to take part:in the Debate, 
but the remarkable speech we’have just 
heard induces me to say a few words. 
If the only object of that speech was-to 
fill up time uatil to-morrow night then; 
to:use the age of time workers, 
the hon. Gentleman has» ‘‘put in::his 
time” very satisfactorily, and. possibly 
his own friends may even think he added 
some overtime. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman began) by boldly asserting 
that the Government hai not given way 
in any of their positions. I hope: that 
the hon. Gentleman will settle that: 
question with the hon. Baronet behind 
him, who has told the House that: the 
Opposition was so unreasonable becasise: 
the Government have, given way. all, 
along the line. . The Resolutions, of: the 
Government, which are the exposition 
of their minds upon the subject of! the: 
Royal Grants, were, after all, according: 
to the hon. Gentleman, only pilot 
balloons sent up to find which -way the: 
wind was blowing. ‘I am. gled 
that the hon. Gentleman has . at 
last let the cat out of the) bag; 
I always suspected it; I almost felt 
sure that though we were kept in 
suspense for 40 hours that the, stern 
refusal of the Government to omit: the 
obnoxious words about the validity of 
claim arose from their proposals having 
been pinned to the desk, and from their, 
desire not to stultify themselves. by 
omitting all mention of a claim.which, 
in the first instance, they proposed as a 
cone. The attitude: of the right 
on. Gentleman the Member-for New- 
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castle was absolutely and entirely con- 
sistent throughout the proceedings of 
the Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
ow my right hon. : Friend = 
ing opposed at an ear of the 
Committee the Report Of the hon. 
Member for Northampton; but why 
did we desire to consider the Govern- 
ment proposals first? First, because it 
was usual and decent to do so; and, 
secondly, because hope was never till 
the last moment abandoned that the 
. Government would value an almost 
unanimous Report of the Committee 
more highly than the saving of a 
fancied point of honour, and that they 
would not for a form of words bring 
about an unpleasant discussion in the 
House. Undoubtedly such discussions 
are unpleasant; they do not add to the 
dignity of theCrown nor reflect great 
credit on Parliament. But on what 
were the Committee asked to report? 
It vas not only on the particular pro- 
= of grants to the diildren of the 
ince of Wales, but the Committee 
were instructed to inquire into the 
former practice of the House with 
respect to the provision for members of 
the Royal Family, and to report to the 
House upon the principles which in that 
t it was expedient to adopt 

for the future. Well, we did 
inquire. We searched records which 
must be pronounced tolerably musty. 
What answer had been made to that 
demand of the House? None at all, 
unless it is the declaration that the 
claims of the younger sons of Her 
Majesty are good and valid. That is 
the only single assertion we make in 
this Report that can be taken to indicate 
the view that should be taken in the 
future. There is one point which the 
Government and the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale pressed with 
great force—namely, the absence of 
notice to Her Majesty that she would be 
expected to provide for the children of 
her children. I felt that this was the 
strongest point advanced — that the 
readiness and lavish recklessness with 
which Parliament has made these Grants 
in the past gave the Crown reason to 
expect their continuance. But I and 
my hon. Friends wisned to insist that if 
the Orown had received no notice before 
it should receive notice now, and that a 
final settlement should be made of these 
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irritating claims. In the Report of the 
Committee there is this statement— 

** Your Committee cannot find that any notice 
has ever been given to the Crown, by any Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, or by any 
declaration on the part of any Government or 
Minister of the Crown, that the practice which 
has prevailed with reference to the 
— for the members of the Royal Family 


Has that notice been frankly given 
now? I do not admit that the hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to point to the 
opposite Bench and claim the great and 
high authority of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian and say that such 
grants in future are not within the region 
of practical politics. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman is right, and that 
his prophecy will come true; but is the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian a 
Minister of the Orown, speaking on 
behalf of the Government? Will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say clearly 
and distinctly that he, as a Minister of 
the Crown, now gives this notice, that in 
future none of those claims can be 
admitted? As an Opposition I think 
we are entitled to a direct answer on that 
point. I think the House of Commons, 
having ordered a Committee to report 
on the principle which should guide it 
in future, is entitled to a direct answer 
on the point. We sought in the Com- 
mittee to come to an understanding with 
the Government that would justify our- 
selves to our friends in voting for a 
provision for the Prince of Wales for 
his children, to justify us to this 
extent, that we had at last arrived 
at a complete financial settlement of this 
irritating question. The Government 
set little store on that so long as they 
have a sufficient majority to back them. 
*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I do not propose to detain the 
House beyond a very few minutes, and 
I will not go into the interesting ques- 
tion the hon. Member has wise I 
agree it is desirable the Government 
should make clear what in their view 
should be the principle to guide our 
future action, and I hope we shall deal 
with the question with that good sense 
and that good feeling that have hitherto 
revailed in the relations between this 

ouse and the Crown. For my 
part, lam ‘age to follow my Leader, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian; and in whatI am 
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about to “oy I think I shall be able to 
show the House that I shall be justified, 


both as a Radical and as an economist, 
in voting for a grant for the Queen’s 
Family, and that to do otherwise would 
be to penalise and discourage careful 
and prudent management on the part of 
our Sovereigns and their advisers; to 
wa Monarchs of the type of 
George IV. and discourage those like 
Queen Victoria. Fifty years’ experience 
as a merchant, during which I have 
studied carefully the causes of material 
prosperity, and of the decline and fall 
in the character of nations in industry 
and manliness, have proved to me that 
with a Monarch like Sera IV. during 
the last 50 years we might hardly have 
escaped the fate of Spain, instead of, as 
now, finding ourselves a country im- 
proving in every class alike—the aris- 
tocracy and leisured classes, and the 
working middle and lower classes—in 
habits of self-restraint, of industry, pru- 
dence, in a sense of public duty, and in 
the readiness on the part of those who 
have education, wealth, and leisure to 
recognize that their surplus is a trust to 
be used unselfishly, and not to be en- 
joyed, asan absolutefreehold, inidleness, 
self-indulgence, and luxury. Between 
1846 and 1874 wealth has poured into 
this country in a volume far in excess 
of what poured into Spain after the 
conquests in Mexico and Peru, or into 
any country during a similar period in 
the history of the world. I have 
watched the effects of it with something 
approaching to dread; and, though we 
cannot boast to have altogether escaped 
the dangers of such influx in diminished 
industry and increased luxury and ex- 
travagance, we are already recovering 
ourselves, and the manhood, the indus- 
try, and the sense of public duty of 
Englishmen have stood the test ina way 
which encourages us to hope that our 
wealth may not bring about the decline 
and fall of the vitality and prosperi 

of the British Empire in the way suc 

increase of wealth has caused the de- 
cline and fall of every great Empire we 
read of which has been subjected to a 
similar though not as great and sudden 
influx of wealth and of material pro- 
sperity. I have tried to estimate to 
what causes we owe this, and I am 
satisfied that we owe it largely to the 
Queen and Prince Albert, who main- 
tained throughout the dangerous period 
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the example of a pure, well-conducted, 
prudently managed household and State, 
an example that has so far done much 
to prevent our aristocracy from becom- 
ing, as that of Spain did, a fainéant, 
luxurious, utterly useless body, and the 
mass of our people from becoming as 
helpless and idle and unprosperous as 
the great part of the Spanish nation 
have been throughout centuries; while 
Spain itself has sunk to the position of 
a second or third-rate Power in its in- 
fluence over the affairs of Europe, 
owing even its existence and freedom 
less to its own endeavours than to the 
lavish expenditure of English blood and 
English treasure on its behalf. Such 
an example as the Queen and Prince. 
Albert have set, and which their chil- 
dren now seem disposed to follow, per- 
meates like leaven throughout the 
country, and has leavened the whole 
mass. Ido not pretend that it has been 
the only cause. No doubt climate, the 
character of our people, and the silver 
line that has protected us and left us 
in peace to manage our affairs have. 
done much; but, with a Monarch like 
George IV. on the Throne, I believe th 
would not have saved us from mu 
demoralization, and would have ended 
in revolution. We must not forget that 
other nationalities in their turn have also. 
been energetic and industrious and have 
yet not been saved from national decay. 
See how this bears on the question be- 
fore us. The Queen, by her settlement 
of the Civil List, was entitled to come 
to Parliament in case of need for fur- 
ther help. Her predecessors have 
ouilt palaces, mismanaged their re- 
sources, committed all sorts of extrava- 
ances, and come to Parliament to pay 
their debts and increase their resources. 
The Queen has not done this. On the 
contrary, she and those with whom she: 
has surrounded herself as advisers and 
agents have managed so prudently and 
well that, it is asserted, resources have 
been laid by, which will assist her in 
making decent provision for her 
numerous family. But certainly if it is 
80, it is no reason that we should 
punish prudence and frugality when she 
comes to us to ask us to assist her in 
making such reasonable provision. 
We ought to encourage a course 
of conduct so advantageous to the 
country, both as an example and 
in its direct results. As a practical 
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man, then, as an economist, as 
bound to consider in all these matters, 
first and foremost, the interests of the 
heavily taxed and industrious people of 
this country, I contend that it is our 
duty to show our appreciation of such 
prudence, forethought, and good man- 
ement on the part. of our Sovereign. 
The Queen has rendered inestimable ser- 
vices to this country as a Constitutional 
Monarch and in other ways, but I have 
always felt that no benefit she has con- 
ferred on our Empire is greater or as 
—_ as that of leading her people, her 
own opinions and influence and her 
bright example, to avoid habits of luxury 
and extravagance, to be pure, well- 
eonducted, and prudent in their family 
life, and in the use of means, whether 
great or small, which they may be 
= of. For this I have always 
elt, and I believe the people will 
always feel, for the Queen affectionate 
veneration, gratitude, and loyalty. In 
the interest, then, of economy and the 
welfare of the people, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in voting for the 
sums asked for by the Government to 
vide suitable maintenance for the 
ueen’s descendants. 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


Poor 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE) [GRANT], &c. 


* Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, ‘That it is expedient to authorise 
the peyment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of annual sums in aid of schools 
subject to schemes under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session to promote interme- 
diate education in Wales and Monmouthshire.” 

Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


COUNCIL OF INDIA BILL. (No. 281). 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Sim G. CAMPBELL objected. 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr, 
Chatham): This is a very simple Bill, 
and it has for its object to enable the 
Secretary of State to effect a saving in 
the whole charge on the Indian Revenue. 
The Secretary of State and the Council 
of India are of opinion that the Council 
might be reduced, thereby effecting a 
considerable saving to the Indian tax- 
payer, and nothing but the cpposition 
ofthe hon, Member for Kirkcaldy pre- 
vents that valuable reform. 


Mr. Rathbone 


{COMMONS} *\ 








Law Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Srr G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
may inform the hon. Gentleman that’ I 
am not the only Member from whom 
objection to this Bill comes. Under the 
guise of a small economy this Bill pro- 
poses to alter the constitution of the 
whole Government of India. It is im- 
possible we could consent to so great a 
change being made without any discus- 
sion at all, and no discussion is possible 
on the stroke of midnight. The ‘hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who has had notice of 
opposition to this Bill down, has come 
to terms with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but he let the cat out of the bag 
when he said he should be quite content 
to abolish the Council altogether. Well, 
that may be a good ora bad thing to do, 
but in either case it is a step that 
requires serious consideration. You 
may say that the alteration by one-third 
is not very serious, but you may reduce 
the Council to merely official members 
and a set of clerks. 


It being midnight, the Debate stood 
sljaienel. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


POOR LAW BILL. (No. 338). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment moved, Olause 1, line 2, 
after “England” insert “or Ireland.” 
—(Hr. Tutte.) 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (‘Mdr. Rirouis, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I would 
ask the hon. Member not to press the 
Amendment justnow. The Government 
are willing that this clause should be 
extended to Ireland; but to effect that 
properly, more words will be required 
than those proposed by the hon. Member. 
If he will withdraw his Amendment 
now, I will undertake, on Report, to 
move an Amendment which will meet 
the hon. Gentleman’s desire. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. W. .M‘LAREN, | (Cheshire, 
Crewe): As to the wording of Clause 1, 
I would point out that it. is some- 
what vague. It seems to me'that if one 
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parent deserts a child, the Guardians 
should not come in and. take it away 
from the other parent. The Govern: 
ment, I think, are prepared to make 
that clear, either now or on Report 
stage. 

*Mr. RITOHIE: I apprehend that the 
words in the clause sufficiently safe- 
guard the matter. It is clear that if a 
pra has at ga “ rare * a 
a at all. ey only apply if the 
child. has but one parent. I Pil, how- 
ever, undertake to look into the matter 
between now and Report, and if there 
be any ambiguity it will be removed. 
Our intention is that the clause shall 
only apply to children who are deserted. 


Motion made, and Question roposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be reported without 
Amendment to the House.” 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Looking at the fact 
that the Bill has not been amended, 
there will be no Report stage, so that I 
shall not be able to insert the amendin 
words to which I just now referred. 
will undertake, however, to see that 
words extending the measure to Ireland 
are introduced in another place. 

Mz. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): Could not 
a short clause be inserted at the end of the 
Bill providing that the Act shall apply 
to Ireland? It is very inconvenient to 
get an hon. Member to withdraw an 
endment under the plea that other 
words will be substituted, and then to 
say “‘he will move the insertion of those 
words in another place.” This process 
leaves us no control over what is done. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: When the Bill comes 
up on Third Reading, I will move that 
it be re-committed, and will then insert 
the Amendment. I could not accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Oavan to insert a short clause at the end 
of the Bill to extend the Bill to Ireland. 
There are some powers in the measure 
which cannot be extended to Ireland. 


Bill reported without Amendment; to 
be te the third time upon Monday 
next, 


PARTNERSHIP BILL (No. 8386), 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Third Reading [24th July] read, and 
discharged 


ged. 

Bill re-committed in. respect to an 
Amendment in Clause 50; considered 
in Committee, and rted,,.with an 


Amendment to Clause 50: as amended, 


{Jury 25, 
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considered; read the third time, and 
passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL (No. 339). 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION 
ACT (1888) AMENDMENT BILL (No. 287). 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time and passed. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS (LOCAL AUTHO.- 
RITIES) BILL (No. 211). 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawa. 


IRISH SOCIETY AND CITY COMPANIES 
(IRISH. ESTATES). 


Mr. A. MORLEY a 
E.): I beg to move that Mr. J. Morley 
and Mr. Lawson be discharged from the 
Select Committee on Irish Estates and 
Societies. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. John Morley be disch 
from further attendance on the Select 
Committee on Irish Society and City 
Companies (Irish Estates).”” — (Jr. 
Arnold Morley.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): As 
this Motion and that which stands in the 
name of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) for dis- 
charging Mr. Blane, Mr. Clancy, and 
myself from the Committee have a 
common origin, I think it may be 
convenient if I inform the House of the 
circumstances which convinced us we 
had no option but to ask the House to 
discharge us from the Committee. The 
Committee is composed of 11 members ; 
six of those members sit on this side of 
the House—namely, two Liberals, three 
Trish Nationalists, and one Liberal 
Unionist ; the five Members on the other 
side are, of course, all Oonservatives. 
The six Members on this side, repre- 
senting the two Parties in Opposition, 
unanimously desired the election of Mr. 
J. Morley as Chairman of the Oommit- 
tee. The day before the first sitting of 
the Committee I was informed that the 
election of Mr. J. Morley was assured, 
owing to the fact that two Conservative 
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members of the Committee had agreed 
to support his nomination. Being under 
that impression, I did not secure the 
attendance at the first meeting of two of 
my hon. Friends. Late that night I 
learned for the first time that some ques- 
tion had arisen whether the two Conser- 
vative members in question would 
adhere to the understanding. It was 
then too late to secure the attendance at 
the first meeting of the Committee either 
of Mr. Blane or of Mr. Clancy. When 
the Committee met, Sir J. Whittaker 
Ellis moved the election of Sir W. 
Marriott as Chairman of the Committee. 
Mr. Lea, who was, I think, entitled, if 
he had pressed his claim, to occupy the 
Chair, moved that Mr. J. Morley be 
elected. Sir J. W. Ellis, Alderman of 
the Broad Street Ward, ex-Sheriff and 
Lord Mayor of London, and Chairman 
of the Irish Society whose affairs were 
the subject of the investigation by the 
Committee, endeavoured to prevent any 
observations being made on the Motion ; 
but the clerk of the Committee, on being 
nage to, stated that the usage on 

e Committee as to the election of 
Chairman was the same as the usage of 
the House respecting the election of 
Speaker. Mr. Lawson then pointed out 
that Sir W. Marriott was already Chair- 
man of an important Committee which 
occupied a considerable portion of his 
time. I ventured to point out to 
Sir W. Marriott that amongst his 
various and multifarious accomplish- 
ments, no one could claim for him a 
knowledge of Irish affairs. I appealed 
to him not to set himself against the 
unanimous wish of the Irish Members 
of both parties on the Committee, and I 
pointed out that Mr. J. Morley had 
official and Parliamentary experience 
which fully qualified him to preside 
over the Committee. I warned the 
majority of the Committee present that 
the action they proposed could but have 
an unfortunate effect upon their proceed- 
ings, if, indeed, it did not entirely 
paralyse their action. A Division was 
taken, and Sir W. Marriott was elected 
Chairman by five votes—namely, the 
votes of Sir W. Marriott himself; Lord 
Elcho ; Sir J. W. Ellis, Alderman of the 
Broad Street Ward, Ex-sheriff and 
Lord Mayor of London, and Chairman 
of the Irish Society ; Colonel Laurie, a 
member of one of the City Companies ; 
and Sir Richard Temple, a member of 


Ur, Sexton 
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the School Board for London. The 
three members who voted for Mr. J. 
Morley were Mr. H. Lawson, represent- 
ing the English Liberal Party ; Mr. T. 
Lea, representing the Irish Unionist 
Party; and I myself, representing my 
hon. Friends. The wish of the Irish Mem- 
bers having been in so conspicuous and 
unanimous a measure disregarded, I 
felt I could not regard the future 

roceedings of the Committee with any 
i ; and knowing that Sir W. Marriott 
was the Advocate of the Irish Society 
and the London Companies, I could not 
accept his rulings as to the admissi- 
bility of evidence and soon. Neither 
my hon. Friends nor myself could con- 
done by our continuous presence what 
we honestly felt to be in the nature ofa 
scandal. Under these circumstances 
we felt constrained to sever ourselves 
from the Committee, and we ask the 
House to adopt the Motion. 

Sir W. MARRIOTT (Brighton): I 
cannot but regard this as a storm in a 
teacup. As to any a simran. 
certainly I never made one myse. 
personally, and I am informed by hon. 
Members here present that they never 
had any understanding at all. So far 
as I am concerned personally, I was 
asked by Mr. Lea whether I wanted to 
be Chairman, and I told him “ Certainly 
not.” I was asked afterwards whether 
if I was elected Chairman I would act, 
and I said, ‘‘ Certainly I would.” Well, 
I am told the Committee meeting was 
called purposely at half-past 11 to 
suit the convenience of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley) because he had to be at 
the Royal Grants Committee meeting at 
12. At half-past 11 there were eight 
members present, and I was proposed 
Chairman, and Mr. Morley was proposed 
Chairman. I didnot wish to take any part 
in the proceedings, and retired into a 
corner of the room while they were fight- 
ing it out amongst themselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton)did makean 
appeal to me to retire, and I said I 
would retire when asked by those who 
were supporting me toretire, but not at 
the request of political opponents. It 
was put to the vote, and four votes were 
given for myself and three for Mr. 
Morley. I did not want to vote, but I 
was told I must vote because I was in 
the room. ‘Well, I had been elected by 
four to three. I might have stultified 
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the vote of my Friends by voting with 
my political opponents. I considered 
what was my political duty, and I 
thought it was to support my political 
Friends and to vote for myself. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) then 
walked out of the room, but neither 
Mr. Lawson nor Mr. Lea followed him. 
Mr. J. Morley never put in an appear- 
ance, and Mr. Blane came in a few 
minutes afterwards. Then it became a 
question of how we were to proceed. 
This is not the first time hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House have re- 
tired from places when the course of 
procedure was not going quite as they 
wished. I have known them retire from 
this House, and we never found that 
business was retarded by their retire- 
ment—in fact we found it was rather 
accelerated. When I was asked what 
we should do I said we must go on, as 
we were commissioned by the House to 
make a certain inquiry. On Monday 
we got through a large amount of busi- 
ness, and all I can say is we very much 
regret indeed the absence of our friends 
opposite, but we are determined to do 
our duty as well as we can without 
them. 

*Mr. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
I would not ask to be discharged from 
the Committee, did I not believe that 
there had been a distinct breach of an 
honorable understanding and of a time- 
honoured © of this House. It was 
agreed by all Members of the Com- 
mittee that Mr. J. Morley should be 
elected Chairman. Probably he would 
have refused to serve on the Committee 
had that not been the case. It has not 
been usual totake note of any political 
distinctions in the election of Chairman, 
and I would ask whether there is any 

recedent whatever for rejecting an Ex- 

abinet Minister when he offered him- 
self for election. The whole constitution 
of the Committee was open to criti- 
cism in many respects. It is not a 
very common thing for those who have 
pecuniary interests in subjects under 
inquiry to take a seat on the Committee. 
The hon.- Member for Kingston-on- 
Thames (Sir J. W. Ellis) with almost 
indecent haste proposed the election of 
Sir W. Marriott, and then proceeded to 
interrupt anybody who wished to offer 
any remark on his proposition. Themean- 
ing was too obvious tobe misunderstood. 
The right hon. Gentleman, I believe, 
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persuaded my hon. Friend, the Member 
or Evesham, to reverse the judgment 


he had first formed to support the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle. Of course the interested 
parties were well represented on - the 

mmittee, and I would point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Brighton was already the Chairman 
of another important Committee. It 
was not likely that this Committee 
would terminate its labours this Session, 
and as the other Committee will also 
meet again next Session, I ask the 
House, can the right hon. Gentleman be 
expected to take the chair in two im- 

rtant Committees in one Session? 

e is a professional man with a large 
practice, and I must say, that from my 
experience of his attendance on Com- 
mittees on which I have also sat, I should 
not be inclined—without any reference 
to Party considerations—to give my 
vote in his favour. He and I served on 
the same Committee for some years, and 
though he was present when the Report 
was being considered, I do not think he 
put in one attendance while the evidence 
was being taken. The right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive my bringing this 
to his notice, because I think he will 
understand from his sense of the fitness 
of things that when we have an ex- 
Cabinet Minister of high character 
offering himself for election as Chairman 
of a Committee, it is hardly possible 
that we can reject him under such cir- 
cumstances in favour of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
think that this discussion ought not to 
be left entirely to the Members of the 
Committee, as it has a wider application 
than that. I think that this is a strik- 
ing illustration of the manner in which 
hon. Members opposite wish to treat 
Irish affairs at Westminster which they 
will not allow to be transacted at Dublin. 
A Committee has beer appointed to con- 
sider matters seriously affecting the 
Irish people, and a Member of Parlia- 
ment interested in these very companies 
actively employs himself in promoting 
the election of a Member of the Conser- 
vative Party as Chairman, in breach of 
an understanding to the contrary. The 
right hon. Gentleman never seems to. 
look at bb ~_ any rom ge a Haw 
except that of securing the presi 
of z Conservative, and says he is. 
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glad of the course the Irish Members 
were driven to, and that the Committee 
can get on much better without them. 
That is the way in which the P: 
ite thinks it best to conduct Iris 

You are to get a Oommittee 
together, nominate a Ohairman of your 
own Party, and endeavour to get rid of 
the nominee of the Irish Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that that is 
satisfactory because he has said he is 


glad. 

Str W. MARRIOTT: Then I will 
say that I am very sorry. 

Sr W. HARGOURT : I only _ 
that to-morrow the papers will correctly 
report what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said. I speak under the correction 
of the House when I say the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he had observed 
that when the Irish Members retired 
from the House Irish affairs were better 
conducted. That is the manner in which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite propose to 
transact Irish affairs; that is the ad- 
mirable—I will not say, manceuvre— 
but piece of generalship, if I may use 
the phrase—by which the Judge Advo- 
cate General has brought to bear his 

¢ powers of combination and secured 
the position of Chairman of the Oom- 
mittee, in which he has so triumphed 
that his foes have retired before him. 
The right hon. Gentleman is proud of 
his achievement, and the worthy Alder- 
man (Sir R. Fowler), who presides over 
the London Companies, whose action is 
to be inquired into, has not only got 
his own Chairman, but has got rid of 
everybody likely to oppose him. The 
hon. Gentleman has his faithful band 
who will make a Report entirely to his 
mind and that of the London Societies, 
and I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment will gladly act on that Report. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I rise to order. I wish 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man is in order in imputing motives 
to a Member of the Doni ttee, and 
of this House ? 

Sm W. HAROOURT: I have only 
intimated that it was extromely likely, 
from the constitution of the Committee, 
that such a Report would be made, and I 
also expressed an opinion that the Go- 
vernment would act on the Report of 
the Committee, which enjoys the confi- 
dence of hon. Gentlemen by whom they 
#re supported. This, I say, is a fair 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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illustration of the manner in which 
Irish opinion is.treated at Westminster, 
and also of the way in which Irish 
affairs are to be treated by the Party 


a: sa 

OHIEF. SEORETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Man. 
chester, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
has said this discussion ought not to 
be confined to Members of the Oom- 
mittee, and I may express my regret 
that he has thought, it necessary and 
exemplify his own principle, seeing the 
manner in which he has tried, with 
an ingenuity all his own, to turn what 
I understood to be an important disous- 
sion on the constitution of a Oommittee 
into a Home Rule Debate. The right 
hon. Gentleman has told us that this is 
a characteristic illustration of the 
method in which Irish affairs are treated 
by this House, and of the unfairness 
with which Committees on Irish ques- 
tions are constituted. But I would point 
out that this Committee was not con- 
structed according to the ordinary rule, 
inasmuch as one more Irish repre- 
sentative has been placed on it t 
would have been appointed had the 
ordinary precedent been followed. 
That, therefore, instead of being an 
illustration of the proposition the right 
hon. Gentleman laid down is precisely 
the oppotte, and goes to show that we 
are glad to arrange that Irish opinion 
a ag have weight in matters of this 

ind. 

*Mr. LAWSON: There were six for 
oy Government and five on the other 
side. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR; The hon. 
Gentleman should be aware that my 
hon. Friend opposite was there, The 
question, by the admission of the right 
hon. Gentleman, is one as to the City 
Companiesalone; andif we wereto divide 
the Committee according to Parties my 
hon. Friend opposite ranks with the 
Irish Members, and not with those on 
this side of.the House. Three of the 
Nationalist Party were placed on the 
Oommittee, whereas by the ordinary rule 
there should only have been two. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson) has asked 
whether there is any precedent for a 
gentleman of Oabinet rank not ws | 
made Chairman of a Committee of whi 
he was a member. I.think there are 
many precedents, and to lay it down 
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that a Cabinet Minister or an ex-Cabinet 
Minister should necessarily be Chairman 
of a Committee of which he is a member 
is a totally untenable: position, I will 
admit, however, that the efficiency of 
the'Oommittee was greatly impaired by 
what has occurred. The value of a Com- 
mittee depends upon the Report which 
it makes, and if on a Committee only one 
Party is represented, the Report, from 
the nature of things, however im- 
partially the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee are conducted, cannot 

weight with the House. It is perfectly 
true that Committees have a right to 
nominate their Chairman, and that is a 
right with which the House ought not 
to interfere. Iam very far from giving 
an opinion as to the merits of the con- 
troversy. There has evidently been a 
misunderstanding, but it is not for me 
to say who is right or who is wrong; 
but the result is, in my opinion, ex- 
tremely regrettable, not merely from 
a general point of view, but because I 
fear the efficiency of the Committee in 
carrying out the work entrusted to it by 
the House is greatly impaired, if not 
destroyed, by what has occurred. 

*Mr. LEA: (South Londonderry): I 
am extremely sorry that this unfortu- 
nate dispute has arisen, and also that 
any attempt should have been made to 
bring it into the arena of Party politics. 
The inquiry which the Committee was 
appointed to make was extremely im- 
ore rt to Irish interests, and I cannot 

elp agreeing with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken that the effi- 
ciency of the Committee is seriously 
damaged, and I hope he will see his 
way to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to pursue the inquiry 
which the Committee was appointed 
to make. I was very much dis- 
appointed with the conduct of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. I. do not 
want to do anything except throw 
oil on the troubled waters; but I am 
bound to say that, as far as I can 
gather, there was a sortof understanding 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle was to be Chairman. 
T assured him on the evening previous 
to the Committee meeting that it was 
the,. wish. of men of arties to 
make him Chairman, and I knew that 
was: the , wish ‘of: certain’ .Members 

ite, I«think I am right in 
believing that it was the wish of the 
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Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man assented with a certain amount of 
reluctance, and I felt, under the circum- 
stances, I was bound to propose him. It 
is not for me to go into the reasons which 
induced hon: Members opposite to 
change their minds. If I were to do 
that I should not be throwing oil on the 
troubled waters, because I believe those 
reasons were very unsatisfactory. But 
what.I wish to point out is that there 
are serious interests devolving upon the 
Report of this Committee, and the 
harmonious working of that body is a 
matter of the utmost necepaliy I can 
understand hon. Gentlemen belonging 
to the Oity Companies not wishing this 
Committee to be very efficient ; but I do 
not think that is the wish of the Party 
opposite, and certainly not of the Govern- 
ment, and if any other method of 
inquiry can be devised I should be ex- 
tremely glad of it. If a Royal Com- 
mission can not be appointed I hope the 
Motion will not be pressed, and that 
hon. Members will attend the Com- 
mittee and do what they can to make 
the Report as perfect as pone 
*Coronz, LAURIE (Bath): As my 
name has been alluded to as member 
of a City Oompany it is only due 
to myself to say that I was perfeotly 
prepared had the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Morley) been elected to serve under 
him with complete confidence in his 
impartiality and fairness. I am 
also anxious to say, on behalf of the 
City Companies, that they are anxious 
to afford. every information and all 
facilities to the Committee, and they 
desire that their affairs may be fully 
investigated. I believe the hon. Member 
for Southwark, who is a member of a 
City Company, will confirm me in saying 
that the Oity Companies are most 
anxious to give every possible informa- 
tion to the Committee, whose labours 
they would be very glad to see com- 


leted. 

FeMn. CAUSTON (Southwark): The 
hon. Member opposite has alluded to 
me as a member of a City Company. I 
should therefore like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my regret at the 
unwise conduct of those gentlemen 
who are associated with City Companies, : 
and who are on the Committee. Such 


conduct as that we have heard described 

to-night does immense harm to the City 

Companies. As a member’ of one of 
extern 
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the great City Companies, whilst I 
believe they act to the best of their 
lights, I say that if they are doing wrong, 
by all means expose their evil deeds ; 
but conduct such as that we have heard 
described does harm, because it conveys 
to the mind of the public that there is 
something bad to screen. 


*Tuz PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE (Sm M. Hicks Braca. 
Bristol, W.): I do not think the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman who 
has} just sat down are a very valuable 
contribution to this Debate. The real 
— at issue is how we can get a 

Il and impartial inquiry into this 
matter, which I think all sides equally 
desire. Now, a Motion has been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast to discharge certain 
Members of this Committee. I venture 
to suggest that if those Members are 
discharged, it is impossible that the 
Committee can satisfactorily proceed 
with the inquiry. I venture to hope that, 
after the expression of opinion from my 
oe hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour), in 
which I cordially concur, the — 
to withdraw those Members will be 
re-considered, and an attempt may be 
made to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing, as to the conduct of the 
business. If that be impossible, then 
it would be better that the whole Com- 
mittee should be discharged, and that a 
fresh Committee should be appointed 
to consider this matter either next 
Session, or during what remains of the 
ear Session. As the matter requires 

rther consideration, and as it cannot 
be decided to-night, I beg to move that 
the Debate be now adjourned. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I reciprocate very cordially the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Balfour), and of the President of 
the Board of Trade. But I should like 
to explain my own action in asking to 
withdraw from this Committee. r- 
tainly, I do not in the least admit that 
there is any ae. of wounded vanity 
on my part. I did not aspire to be 
Chairman of the Oommittee, and I 
simply — the nee for a 

se O uiring information on the 
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have done pe bse ogg a sound and 

useful judgment. I only wish to say 
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now—and I am certainly not. putting 
myself in any personal opposition or 
ey, pre to my right. hon. Friend— 
that I agree with what has fallen from 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
though I cannot hold out any hope what- 
ever that my friends and I—I, at least, 
shall not do so—will serve on the Oom- 
mittee now constituted, because the 
action which has been taken impairs our 
confidence as to the method in which 
the proceedings would be conducted, 
However, if the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman is adopted, and a new 
Committee is constituted, that, in my 
opinion, would be the best way out of 
the difficulty. 


Sm R. N. FOWLER (London): I 
do not wish to take part in this 
Debate. I spoke at considerable 
length on a previous occasion. Men- 
tion has been made that the hon. 
Member (Sir J. W. Ellis) is mem- 
ber of a City Company. That is quite 
true, but his Company has very little to 
do with this question. The "Merchant 
Taylors’ Company sold their estates in 
1727. The hon. Member for Bath is 
member of a Company who have also 
sold their estates; so that those two 
Members have nothing to do with the 
interests of the City Companies in this 
matter. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 


man (Sir W. Marriott) will now make a 
graceful motion towards the rear. 


Mr. BIGGAR: It is perfectly im- 
possible now to propose that the present 
Chairman should retire, and that the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle should take his place. And 
independently of the personal aspect of 
the case, it turns out that there are 
members of the Livery Companies into 
whose management it is proposed to 
inquire who have been appointed to the 
Committee ; and under the circumstances, 
therefore, it will be best to discharge 
the Committee and appoint a new one, 
as the President of the Board of Trade 
has suggested. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 26th July, 1889. 


COMMISSION. 

The following Bills received the 
Royal Assent: Indecent Advertisements, 
Registration of Oounty Electors (Ex- 
tension of Time), Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) Act (1883) Amendment, 
Weights and Measures, Friendly So- 
cieties Act (1888) Amendment, Herring 
Fishery (Scotland), Master and Servant, 
and National Portrait Gallery. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION 
AUT, 1888, AMENDMENT BILL (No. 187). 
PARTNERSHIP BILL (No. 188). 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
and to be printed. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for further. promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by repealing superfluous ex- 
ressions of enactment, and enactments which 
ve ceased to be in force or have become un- 
necessary—was presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* on Tuesday next. (No. 186.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, I ask 
your Lordships to suspend the Ses- 
sional Order in respect of the Local 
Government Provisional Confirmation 
Order Bill (No. 3). This Bill confirms 
certain orders for the alteration of dis- 
tricts in Yorkshire. They are issued 


under the Public Health Act, 1875, but 
upon the passing of Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act last year they became still 
more complicated, and required still 
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more negotiation and arrangement. In 
addition to that, it was also found 
necessary, at a late stage of the proceed- 
ings, to make certain important addi- 
tions in regard to Burial Boards which 
existin that part of the country. Under 
these circumstances, looking at the very 
complicated nature of the negotiations 
and arrangements, and that they have 
now been brought to a successful 
conclusion, and that matters are now im 
a satisfactory position, I ask your Lord- 
ships to suspend the Sessional Order._ 


Moved, That the Order made on the~ 
5th day of March last, 

‘“¢That no Bill brought from the House of- 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second . 
time after Friday, the 28th day of June next,’’ 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be . 
read 2*; agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of - 
the whole House on Monday next. 


INDIAN PLATE DUTIES. 

Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK :: 
My Lords, I rise to call attention to that 
part of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission upon the Presious Metals which 
relates to the duty upon silver plate ;: 
and to move for a copy of the despatch 
from the Government of India to the. 
Secretary of State of the 2nd of July, 
1887, with enclosures, and any subse- 
quent correspondence between the India 
Office, the Government of India, and 
the Treasury on the subject. My Lords, 
I do not think that after some remarks 
which fell from the Prime Minister tha 
other day, your Lordships will think I 
have done wrong in bringing before you 
a matter of so much interest connected 
with India. -We have the advantage in 
this House of the presence of the Secre- 
tary of State for India; we have alsa 
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the advantage of the presence of 
those who from time to time have filled 
the same office before my noble Friend 
opposite, and we have the great advan- 
tage of the presence of the noble and 
learned Lord Herschell, who was Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission, to whose 
Report I desire to call your Lordships’ 
attention. It is well known that during 
the last 14 years there has been a very 
great fall in the gold price of silver. 
Although that way of stating it is not 
very scientific, it is intelligible. Four- 
teen years ago the gold price per oz. of 
silver was 5s.; it has now gone down 
to 3s. 6d. In other words, the rupee, 
which in 1874 was worth in gold 
ls. 10d., is now worth only ls. 4d. 
My Lords, this subject has been con- 
stantly under the attention of the Eng- 
lish and Indian Governments, and, 
lastly, three years ago a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring and reporting on the causes 
of that great change in the relative 
values of gold and silver, the effects 
that change has produced, and the 
remedies, if any, which can be applied. 
That Royal Commission was presided 
over by my noble and learned Friend 
Lord Herschell with great impartiality 
and ability, as every one must admit 
who has read the valuable Report issued 
by that Commission. With respect to 
the causes of the change in the relative 
values of gold and silver, the Commis- 
sioners were not unanimous in opinion. 
With respect to a portion of the 
alleged effect of the change they differed 
somewhat; but in respect of two par- 
ticular effects which have followed 
from the altered relation of the two 
metals, they were unanimous. It is 
with those two points only that I mean to 
deal. The first of those effects is the 
great embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India from the fact that 
India has to pay annually to this coun- 
try £14,000,000 to £15,000,000 in gold, 
while India has to raise that sum in sil- 
ver from the natives of India. The re- 
sult has been that the natives of India 
have now to pay something like 
25,000,000 of rupees more than in 1874 
in order to pay the £14,000,000 or 
£15,000,000 in sterling to this country. 
That has doubtless been a source of 
great embarrassment to India, a country 
where it is difficult to increase taxation 
without causing well-grounded dissatis- 
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faction. There is another effect also 
noticed by the Royal Commission which 
is by no means unworthy of your Lord- 
ships’ attention, and that is the great 
hardship which the fall in the value of 
silver has entailed on public servants in 
India who are paid in silver but who 
are obliged, for family or other reasons, 
to make remittances to this country in 
gold. An official in India not many 
years ago receiving his salary in rupees 
would find 1,000 rupees worth £100 
sterling in England, if remitted for the 
education of his family or other charges; 
but now, in consequence of the fall in 
the price of silver as compared with 
gold, for his 1,000 rupees he will only 
get something like £70 for remittance 
to England. This has occasioned very 
great hardship in the junior ranks of the 
services in India, and it is by no means 
a light matter that our countrymen 
employed in India should be placed in 
so difficult a position with respect to 
their payments. In old days when 
Englishmen in India received inade- 
quate pay, great evils followed, and it 
has, since those times, been a principle 
to pay not extravagant, but fair and 
moderate salaries to Englishmen en- 
gaged in service in India. Now, my 
Lords, the Royal Commission had before 
it many proposals for the purpose of 
remedying that state of things, among 
which the principal was that great alter- 
ation in the standard of value known 
in this country under the term “ bi- 
metallism,’’ which many people consider 
would entirely remedy this state 
of things. am not going to 
trouble your Lordships with any re- 
marks on that much-debated question. 
The Royal Commission differed in 
opinion about it, and I think the Prime 
Minister the other day, in reply to a 
deputation which waited upon him on 
this subject, said very properly that the 
arguments on both sides would require 
to be more thoroughly threshed out 
before Government could express any 
opinion upon so difficult and important 
a matter. But, my Lords, apart from 
the heroic remedy of bi-metallism, other 
and more humble proposals were made 
for remedying that state of things. 
Silver is becoming an ordinary product 
in the markets of the world, and with 
regard to the difference between supply 
and demand, it has been suggested by 
those most interested in the subject that 
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the removal of the duty upon silver 
plate in this country would have the 
effect of increasing the demand for 
silyer, and therefore, in the result, of in- 
creasing the price of silver to whatever 
extent the increased demand was found 
to be effective. Now, my Lords, the 
Royal Commission have so carefully in- 
vestigated the subject that I think I can 
not do better than read in the clear 
language of their Report the conclusions 
at which they arrived, rather than en- 
deavour to express them in any. words 
of my own, upon this proposal. The 
Royal Commission (and in this part of 
their Report they were unanimous) state 
in paragraph 173 as follows: — 


** Complaints are made that the use of silver 
for industrial purposes is much restricted owing 
to the duty of 1s. 6d. per ounce which is levied 
on silver plate manufactured in this country 
orimported from abroad. Not only does the 
duty (which now amounts to upwards of 40 per 
cent on the value of the raw material) restrict 
the demand for manufactured silver, bat owing 
to the hall-marked regulations only silver of 
the authorised standard can be introduced into 
this country for purposes of trade, the importa- 
tion of lower grades being prohibited except 
for private use ; the rupee standard in India is 
slightly below the standard required by the hall. 
mark regulations in this country, its millesimal 
fineness being 916 as against 925.”’ 


Then the Report proceeds : — 


‘¢ The repeal of the duty has been repeatedly 
urged by the Government of India in the in- 
terests of those engaged in the industry in that 
country ; and the amount of revenue which is 
now raised by it (between £50,000 and £60,000 
per annum) is so small that it could be sur- 
rendered without creating any serious disturb- 
ance of the financial equilibrium. The main 
difficulty which is understood to stand in. the 
way of the repeal of, the duty is the question of 
the drawback to be granted on the plate now in 
the manufacturers’ hands which has already 


‘paid the duty ; but the concession of the draw- 


back might be limited to a moderate period— 
say three years, and this difficulty ought not to 
be an insuperable obstacle in the way of a 
desirable reform.” 


Now, my Lords, the Report of 
the Royal Commission is divided 
into two parts, and in the first 


part, the Report of the majority, there 
was a distinct recommendation of this 
proposal as a step in the right direction. 
The minority, in their part of the 
Report, entirely concurred with the 
majority. in recommending this pro- 
posal so far as it went ; and Mr. Barber, 
confidential member of the Council 
of the Viceroy of India, who was a 
member of the Oommission, ex- 
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pressly stated his opinion as to 
the desirability of this being done, .al- 
though he said he would go much far- 
ther if possible. My Lords, I should 
now like to make a few remarks upon 
the duty itself, and next upon hall- 
marking, those being the two particular 
features of the proposal. As regards 
the duty, this was not the first time it 
had received attention from such a body, 
for a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, sat upon the subject of hall- 
marking in 1878-79, and they were 
unanimous in recommending the aboli- 
tion of the duty. That Committee, in 
their Report, in May, 1879, used these 
words :— 

‘¢ The imposition of a duty bearing so, great 
a proportion to the intrinsic value of the raw 
material has a tendency to diminish the use of 
silver as an article of manufacture.” 
Mr. Gladstone, two years afterwards, 
influenced, I have no doubt, by the 
Report of that Committee, seeing 
the importance of the subject, in his 
Budget speech held out expectations 
that he would be able toabolish this duty ; 
and the reasons he gave were, first, 
the dangers in regard to such an Excise 
Duty ; and, secondly, that India, there 
was every reason to believe, wouldlargely 
manufacture silver articles were it not 
for its operation. No words, my Lords, 
could bestrongerthan those words, though 
unfortunately Mr. Gladstone, like other 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, finding 
that the consideration of the matter 
involved the question of drawback, was 
prevented from carrying his wishes into 
effect. Now, as regards the effect on 
the demand for silver which would pro- 
bably be produced by the abolition of 
this duty, I venture to think that the 
Royal Commission have not been san- 
pune enough. I do not think they 

ave attached quitesufficient importance 
to the increased demand for silver which 
may be produced by the abolition of the 
duty. There is probably, my Lords, no 
higher authority upon such a subject as 
this than Mr. Gitfen, of the Board of 
Trade, who was called before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1879. In his evidence he expressed 
the opinion which I think is enter- 
tained by every ore with regard to the 
trade in manufactured articles subject 
to Customs Duties. He said if there 
were an increased consumption of even 
100,000 ounces per annum, it would 
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‘have an effect in regard to the general 
price of silver. And, again, he said it 
might have a very important effect 
upon the price, because small differences 
between supply and demand have very 
often a considerable effect upon prices, 
and that that was borne out by what had 
happened in regard to Customs Duties 
upon other commodities. My Lords, 
‘notwithstanding the imposition of the 
‘duty, as compared with the great reduc- 
‘tion in the price of silver which has 
taken place in late years, there has been 
a certain increase in the production of 
silver plate. From 700,000 ounces 
during three previous yeary, in 1878-79 
it had risen to 850,000 ounces. That 
shows the difference which the abolition 
of the duty of 1s. 6d. per ounce would 
make. A trader has to recoup himself 
not only the duty he has paid, but in- 
terest upon the amount. My Lords, the 
trade at the present time is quite insig- 
nificant. We may say it amounts to 
800,000 ounces of manufactured silver 
articles, representing a value of 
£420,000. In this country the sum of 
£420,000 per annum expended for silver 
seems doubtless a very small sum. 
-I think it is exceedingly probable 
that the abolition of the duty would 
cause a very considerably increased 
demand for silver plate, and would 
therefore create a very great effect upon 
the silver market; it would have a ten- 
dency to raise the price of silver, and to 
remedy some of the difficulties which 
‘we now have to meet. Now, my Lords, 
that opinion is held by all the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in England. They 
are watching the trade with India, and 
they speak no doubt with higher autho- 
rity than anyone else can speak. The 
Chambers of Commerce in’ Calcutta, 
and throughout India, in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, have not once, 
but continually, year after year, memo- 
rialised the Indiar Government to repeal 
this penal duty; and they have stated, 
over and over again, that from 
their knowledge of the trade of 
India, they are satisfied that a 
very largely increased demand for 
Indian silver would follow from relief so 
given. Only the other dayI find from 


an Indian paper that the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce has used some 
very clear language on this subject. 
Bombay, your Lordships know, is one 
of the most important commercial towrs | 
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of India. A very large firm of merchants 
there, Messrs. Watson and Co., have 
brought into that town some fine silver 
workers, and a very considerable amount 
of silver plate is made there. More 
might be made if there were a demand 
for it; and in a memorial sent by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bombay to 
the Government of India in April last, 
they pointed out how enormously the 
arguments for the repeal of the duties 
had gained in strength since the move- 
ment was first initiated—‘‘ Silver in the 
interval has fallen from 51d. to 42d. per 
ounce,” so that the duty of 1s. 6d. per 
ounce, which is justly described as re- 
pressive, now amounts to nearly 43 per 
cent, and has become almost prohibitive 
of thatindustry. The removal of the duty 
would not only benofit the artizan class 
in that country, but would have a per- 
ceptible effect on the value of silver, and 
afford a remedy for the loss in exchange 
now felt. That, my Lords, was the 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bombay a few months ago, and I think 
they urged no more than the reasonable 
probabilities of the case. Now, my 
Lords, so far I have spoken of the 
benefit to the people of India which 
would result from taking off these 
duties ; but I am also satisfied that it 
would be of great advantage to the 
le of this country that there should 

Lis Aes trade in silver. Let us look at 
avery common thing indeed—namely, 
silver spoons. In consequence of the 
imposition of this duty, electro plate 
spoons and articles of that description 
are used—that is to say, plated articles, 
At present the lower classes in this 
country buy electrotype spoons, as they 
cannot afford to buy silver spoons. Now, 
a working man is sometimes in diffi- 
culties, and can hardly keep things 
going until he succeeds in obtaining em- 
ployment. His electrotype spoons are 
of no value ; but if this duty were taken 
off silver, it is quite possible that the 
fend of silver spoons would be so re- 
uced that the poorer classes could have 
silver articles and could realise their 
value in times of need. Consequently, I 
think that if the people of this country 
should be able to get those silver articles 
at the lowest price at which they 
could be produced it would be of great 
advantage to them. I must now say a 
few words about the hall-marking. -In 
my opinion, it would be impossible for 
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human ingenuity to devise any system 
so restrictive of trade as this duty of 40 
per cent combined with the regulations 
for hall-marking silver in this country. 
There is only a difference of nine in 
the 1,000 in the purity of the Indian 
rupee as compared with the English 
standard. In India the millesimal fine- 
ness is 916; that means that there is.°84 
of alloy in the rupee, the English standard 
being 925, so that in 1,000 ounces there 
are 75 ounces of alloy in standard Eng- 
lish silver. Yet, notwithstanding there 
is only a difference of nine in the 
1,000 in the purity of the Indian 
rupee as compared with the Eng- 
lish standard, your Lordships will 
hardly believe that, according to 
our law at the present time, supposing 
that a silver spoon was imported from 
India into England, and that the 1s. 6d. 
per ounce duty was paid upon it, it 
would not, if taken to Qoldemiths’ Hall 
for assay, be allowed to be assayed, 
and it would be broken. In point of 
fact, the importation for sale in this 
country of silver articles manufactured 
in India is actually prohibited. Ovnse- 
quently we are in the position, as govern- 
ors of India, that we are setting up in 
that country a standard of value which we 
do not recognise in this country as fit to 
be manufactured into silver articles for 
our own use. Perhaps it might be said 
that Indian manufacturers could easily 
get silver of the proper standard ; but, 
in point of fact, anyone who knows the 
customs of the country would know that 
is not so. It is the custom in India, 
when they want to manufacture silver 
articles, to take a certain number of 
rupees to the manufacturer to be made 
up into cups or other articles. He gives 
back the silver in the manufactured 
article, receiving something beyond for 
the value of his work. Your Lord- 
ships will not be surprised to learn 
that this subject has been brought in 
the most forcible manner from time to 
time before Her Majesty’s Government 
at home; and your Lordships will not 
be surprised to learn that a distin- 
guished statesman who has filled the 
office of Secretary of State for India has 
supported the Indian Government in 
pressing on the Home Government and 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
iniquity of such a law as that. My 
noble Friend (Lord Kimberley) was very 
keen in this matter, and used language 
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stronger than any that I am now using. 
At that time not only was this silver 
not allowed to be sold in the United 
Kingdom, but it was actually broken 
into pieces, and in that state sent back 
to India. Lord Kimberley will remem- 
ber that, and I am sure he will confirm 
what I have said. He recommended 
for consideration certain proposals 
which were not adopted, and he said at 
last it appeared to him that the then 
(which is the present) state of things 
was wholly indefensible, and, indeed, a 
discredit to the country. On the last 
occasion when a remonstrance was for- 
warded by the Government of India, 
the present Secretary of State ej rted 
the opinion of the Government of India, 
and directed his Under Secretary 
to write to the Treasury that he 
entirely concurred in the arguments 
used by the Government of India upon 
the subject. Now, my Lords, I do not 
think I have entirely exhausted the 
absurdity of this system. Let us sup- 
~ that a fine piece of plate manu- 
actured in India, and there are many 
fine pieces of plate manufactured there, 
is imported to England. I will assume 
in this case that the manufacturer has 
taken care to bring the purity of the 
silver quite up to the English standard. 
The importer has to take it to Gold- 
smiths’ Hall to be hall-marked, and 
there it is so scraped in every part that 
the poor unfortunate piece of plate when 
returned to the importer is in a condi- 
tion which renders it perfectly worthless 
for the purpose of sale. Every conceiv- 
able portion of the piece is scraped; 
they scrape the handles, the sides, the 
bottom—if there is a cover to it, that is 
scraped, and if there are ornaments 
upon it, they are scraped. That, my 
Lords, is the present condition of the 
law with regard to silver articles im- 
ported from India into this country. 
The law, moreover, is bad for another 
reason. It is hardly to be believed in 
these Free Trade times that we should 
impose a protective duty in favour of the 
silver manufactures of our own country 
and against the silver manufactures of 
India. Butthat is the fact. It is hard 
to believe in these times that we should 
have any protection at all, but it is still 
harder to believe that the protection 
which we have is against the interests 
of our own Indian Empire in regard to 
articles manufactured of silver which we 
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are bound in every way we can to raise 
the value of. I will explain to your 
Lordships how that happens. The duty 
which has to be paid by the English 
manufacturer when he sends plate to be 
assayed at Goldsmiths’ Hall is 1s. 6d. 
an ounce. The duty which the importer 
pays is also 1s. 6d. an ounce. But the 

nglish manufacturer, in order to pre- 
vent his piece of plate being scraped in 
the way I have explained, sends it in an 
unfinished state to Goldsmiths’ Hall. In 
consideration of its being unfinished, 
and presumably a little more in weight 
than the finished piece would be, he is 
allowed a rebate of 3d. per ounce, so 
that he actually pays ls. 3d., whereas 
the importer has to pay ls. 6d. It is 
admitted in respect of certain kinds of 
plate that 3d. rebate is a good deal more 
than it should be, and that in reality 1d. 
would be enough. Consequently, there 
is a protective duty of 2d. per ounce 
in favour of the English manufacturer 
and against the Indian importer. I 
think, my Lords, that is clear. Your 
Lordships cannot have more valuable evi- 
dence than that of Sir Thomas Farrer, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, who 
admitted, in his evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the rebate acts as a protective duty 
against imported silver goods. Another 
high authority, which cannot be dis- 

uted, is to be found in the Annual 

eport of the Commissioners of Indian 
Revenue. That Report for 1884 says 
that a one-sixth rebate is excessive, and 
therefore operates in the way I have 
described. So much, my Lords, for the 
effect of these hall-marking regulations. 
As I said before, I do not think it would 
be possible for human ingenuity to de- 
vise a system of imposing an enormous 
ad valorem duty, coupled with the method 
of marking this unfortunate imported 
plate, which would be more entirely 
prohibitive. Nor is this all. The effect 
upon our home-trade silver manufac- 
tures has been exceedingly injurious. 
We are not very proud of our English 
artistic fame. One of my hon. Friends, 
who was examined before one of these 
Committees, and who had the good 
fortune to win prizes at agricultural 
shows, said the cups were of such a 
description that he would rather have 
had a plain lump of silver. My Lords, 
everybody knows that if a good piece of 
silver plate is wanted, one has to go 
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back to the reign of Queen Anne. We 
do not get it in the time of Queen Vic- 
toria. Our artistic development in the 
manufacture of silver articles is by no 


means equal to our advance in other 


branches of manufacturing industry. 
And the reason is obvious—that these 
restrictions, like all restrictions, operate 
against the real interests of trade. 
There has been a great development of 
silver work in the United States, and a 
firm called Tiffany has produced admir- 
able articles, and has in particular 
introduced beautiful silver bowls and 
other ornaments in silver combined with 
copper, and wrought in the most artistic 
manner. I have been told that one of 
the most beautiful things in South 


Kensington is a teapot from Japan. It 


will hardly be believed that if these 
articles were sent to Goldsmiths’ Hall they 
would probably be smashed up, because 
nothing but pure silver is allowed to be 
used. As copper is introduced into 
their manufacture, these beautiful 
articles would not be assayed. Well, 
my Lords, that being so, our English 
trade has nothing to lose by freedom as 
respects these articles. I will give 
your Lordships another illustration as 
regards the effect upon our silver trade. 
If, for example, an unfortunate silver- 
smith had an old-fashioned teapot which 
he could not sell, and which therefore 
had to be melted, he must pay the duty 
over again, and can get no drawback. 
That is one restriction on the trade, 
Another restriction on the English 
manufacturer is that the present system 
of hall-marking is such as to prevent 
any export trade in silver. It is ridicu- 
lous to limit the percentage of alloy in 
our silver so that the percentage is 
different from that which is prevalent 
in other countries, and our silversmiths 
find it impossible to manufacture silver 
of the requisite purity in competition 
with the silver of other countries where 
the percentage is different. The conse- 
quence is that the export trade of this 
country is a mere trifle. It only 
averaged in the years 1887-9 about 
100,000 ounces, representing about 
£50,000. Absolutely none of our silver 
goes to the Continent, and only a cer- 
tain quantity is sent to our colonies and 
places where there is a traditional 
regard anddemand for old English plate. 
Besides that, it is admitted by the 
authorities of Goldsmiths’ Hall that 
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the exemptions from the duty are so 
capricious and so doubtful as to occa- 
sion great hardship. The fact is, that 
absolutely there are at present 39 Acts 
of Parliament in connection with these 
duties, so that it can readily be 
imagined how complicated the law is, 
and that the complication of the whole 
system is an additional evil to those 
which I have already alluded to. 
There is one curious point to which I 
will refer. Small articles of jewelry are 
exempted, and wedding rings are the 
only articles which have to pay the 
duty. Every man who marries a wife 
with a gold ring pays a 12s. duty upon 
it, so that actually the Government have 
put a tax of 12s. upon every man who 
chooses when he marries to use a gold 
wedding ring. The effect of that is, 
according to the evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission, that among the 
oor the same wedding ring is handed 
rom one couple to another, and used 
for three or four marriages. Then, Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
has introduced the fashion of wearing a 
broad single gold ring, which, though 
not a wedding ring, is somewhat like 
one, but three or four times its weight. 
A clever person in connection with the 
Assay Office, at Birmingham, found out 
that these rings ought to be stamped 
because they were in the nature of a 
wedding ring. And a learned Judge 
laid down in the case of an unfortunate 
dealer, who had innocently made a 
number of rings of this character, that 
the law was perfectly clear, and that 
these rings ought to be stamped. The 
unfortunate tradesman. who had quite 
innocently manufactured these rings, 
which were by no means wedding rings, 
was ordered to pay a considerable fine 
and the costs. I merely give that as an 
instance of the position of the law and 
the difficulty which exists in these 
matters. Now, my Lords, I have 
myself endeavoured in vain to ascer- 
tain what is the precise law with 
respect to the importation of silver work. 
An alteration was made by the Inland 
Revenue Act of 1874 which apparently 
allows certain kinds of Indian plate to 
be imported without being assayed ; 
whether it is sold without being assayed 
Ido not know; but I gather from my 
noble and learned Friend’s statement 
of the law in his Report that they are 
sold at the present time. At any rate, 
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that alteration of the law does not affect 
the merits of the case, because it only 
applies to asmall number of articles. 
I have already stated that all the autho- 
rities in India, and successive Governors 
General, have urged upon the Home 
Government the repeal of this duty in 
justice to India, and Secretaries of 
State have adopted the same view. I 
would not have it supposed that I am 
saying for a single moment the English 
Government intend to act unfairly to 
India, and I trust that when the ques- 
tion is carefully investigated by English 
statesmen it will be satisfactorily settled ; 
and I appeal with confidence to the 
Prime Minister in this matter. If it 
were settled the manufacturers of India 
would receive that encouragement which 
is so necessary for providing another 
source of wealth than mere reliance 
upon the land. The repeal of these 
duties must have an appreciable effect 
upon the price of silver. Something can 
be done, and consideration should be 
given to the question. It is notorious 
that the fall in the price of silver is very 
embarrassing to the Government; and 
a measure which undoubtedly, whatever 


; effect it may otherwise have, must have 
‘a favourable effect on the price of silver, 


should I think be adopted without 
further delay. It is now about 40 years 
since the question was first started, and 
I, therefore, earnestly hope that another 
year will not pass before this great 
anomaly is removed and justice done to 
India. I cannot believe for a moment 
that this question of drawback to which 
I have referred can interfere greatl 
with the revenue. Taking it that suc 
articles may take two or three years to 
manufacture, £60,000 a year would be 
quite sufficient to assume; therefore, 
for three years it would only amount 
to £180,000, and, in all probability the 
total sacrifice to the British taxpayer 
would not exceed one yeat’s revenue, 
£60,000. As regards the Papers I ask 
for, I will, of course, submit to the 
discretion of the Government in the 
matter. 
Moved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for any correspondence between 
the India Office, the Government of India, and 
the Treasury, on the Plate Duties since Novem- 
ber, 1888.”"—( The Earl of Nort/brook.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I think my noble Friend in the 
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very interesting speech which he has 
delivered has almost exhausted the 
arguments on this matter, and I should 
not intervene in the Debate if it were 
not that I have taken a great interest 
in the question ever since I had the 
honour of being Secretary for India. 
Therefore, I do not like to pess the 
matter by without expressing my agree- 
ment with his views. When I was at 
the India Office a letter was written 
upon it which expressed not merely my 
individual opinion but also the opinion 
of every member of the Council of India. 
In point of fact there has been no great 
difference of opinion on this subject 
as regards all who, either in India or in 
England, have been connected with the 
Government of Indiaor have paid atten- 
tion to the subject. My noble Friend 
has described the barbarous system 
which prevails in this country—a system 
which one would hardly believe could 
have existed. It has every possible vice 
which can be conceived. It hinders the 
importation of silver from India, where 
the silver manufacture is in consequence 
by no means an extensive one, as my 
noble Friend has pointed out. It 
hinders the home production as well as 
that of India in articles of silver plate, 
and brings in a mere paltry sum to the 
revenue. I do not know how long the 
imposition of this duty has subsisted, 
but I believe it arose in the time of the 
great war. I should imagine it was one 
of the inventions of Pitt when he wasin 
great difficulties for money atthat period. 
At all events, it would be not far from 
coincident with the decay of the silver 
industry in this country. My noble 
Friend has spoken of the time of Queen 
Anne, and most of us know that the old 
silver manufactured in this country is 
possessed of some artistic merit until we 
come to about the year 1780. Indeed I 
believe the decadence of art in respect 
of silver work in this country dates from 
about 1780, as the work of the period of 
George I. and George II. and through- 
out the early part of George’s II1I.’s 
reign was, asa rule, extremely good. An 
expert can at once test the value of the 
plate of those reigns, and say how much it 
would fetch beyond the price ofthe silver. 
But if one brings silver plate manufac- 
tured in this century to auction one can 
hardly get more for it than the price of 
the silver. My noble Friend alluded to 
the measure passed at the time when 
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the noble Marquess opposite was at the 
head of the India Office—I mean the 
repeal of the duty on cotton goods 
imported into India. Ido not agree 
with the view held by many persons 
that that was an injury to India. I 
believe the measure was right, not only 
in the interests of England but of India 
itself. It is worth observing that the 
apprehensions felt at the repeal of the 
duties on cotton manufactures in India 
have been most singularly falsified. As 
your Lordships know, the apprehensions 
that the repeal of the duties would be 
destructive to Indian manufacturers 
have been absolutely falsified by the 
result, because there has never been a 
time when the manufacture of cotton 
goods in India has shown greater 
vitality. In point of fact, the manufac- 
ture of certain kinds of cotton goods in 
Bombay has taken such a start as to 
seriously compete in the China trade 
with the manufactures of other coun- 
tries. And so I believe that nothing 
would be better for the silver manufac- 
turers of this country than competition 
with the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries. If foreign plate and plate 
from India were brought free into this 
country, I have no doubt we should see 
a great change in the manufacture of 
silver articles in this country, and 
that we should no longer see such 
miserable productions in comparison 
with the articles manufactured in 
foreign countries. I remember 
seeing once in Moscow a wonderful 
collection of silver plate, and some of 
the finest was in olden times manu- 
factured in England, when we were 
second to no nation in that manufacture, 
nor should be now but for these in- 
tolerable regulations. When I was a 
Member of the Government and this 
subject was discussed we were met by 
financial objections. But I am bound 
to say that no one who has not been 
connected with India could be aware of 
the greatness of the grievance. In 
consequence of this grievance in India 
the silver manufacturers are not 
numerous, though silver-work is one of 
the industries in which they excel, and 
it is felt asa very great grievance in- 
deed that for this very small amount of 
duty, and for the sake of financial 
arrangements which are thoroughly 
foreign to themselves, we should refuse 
this demand from India. Whenever 
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this subject has been discussed, Mem- 
bers of the Government who, like myself, 
hold that this duty ought to be removed, 
have always expressed that opinion very 
strongly. This is not a small matter. 
If it were a small matter it might be 
put off to a more convenient season, but 
the grievance isa real one. Anything 
which will stimulate the consumption of 
silver and tend to relieve the Indian 
exchanges from part of their present 
burden would be most desirable. My 
Lords, there is really a whole series of 
arguments at the present time for the 
repeal of this duty, and therefore I have 
some hope that your Lordships will hear 
from the noble Viscount opposite that 
next year the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will do something in the 
matter. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in supporting the Motion, said: The pro- 
duction of the correspondence would do 
a great deal to allay the soreness which 
was felt in India at the exclusion of 
Indian silver, and should the Secretary 
of State not be able to lay these Papers 
on the Table, still very great good would 
be done in India by the speech of the 
noble Earl (Earl Northbrook). There 
was a point which had been omitted by 
the noble Earl, who moved for the 
correspondence, and that was an obstacle 
to the abrogation of the duties, or, at 
any rate, an obstacle to the abrogation 
being beneficial to India—that was the 
most favoured nation clause. Under 
that clause if the duties were abolished, 
Germany and any other country, having 
a most favoured nation clause, would 
be able to inundate this country with 
cheap silver, and they would under- 
sell the Indian manufacture, which, 
being made of rupee silver, would 
not be very inferior to our own 
plate, and would not compete with the 
inferior manufactures that would come 
from the Continent. This seemed to be 
rather a question for the Foreign Office 
than for any other Department, and for 
negotiation with other countries for the 
exclusion of free imports of Indian 
silver manufacture from the operation 
of the most favoured nation clause. If 
Indian silver of Indian design and 
patterns only were admitted duty free, 
the English duties might remain as they 
were, and no difficulty would arise with 
foreign nations. The noble Earl (Lord 
Northbrook) had stated that if these 
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duties were removed, working men would 
buy silver spoons, and would be able to 
get assistance upon them from the pawn- 
rokers, which they could not get upon 
the imitation spoons. There were classes 
in far easier circumstances than working 
men who-were unable to use silver 
spoons, but that was because silver 
spoons were a dangerous property, very 
tempting to burglars, who could at once 
melt them down. But even if this ob- 
jection were removed, and police protec- 
tion made complete, the pawnbrokers 
would not take these — which were 
no longer hall-marked, any more than 
they now would the imitation spoons. 
fred HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
notwithstanding that this, as has been 
inted out by the noble Lords who 
ave spoken, is a matter of great im- 
portance, I should not, after the very 
exhaustive speeches which have been 
addressed to your Lordships, have inter- 
vened but for two circumstances—first, 
that I was Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Bi-metallism to which my 
noble Friend has alluded, and, secondly, 
that having been recently in India, I 
am strongly alive to the feeling there 
on this question. Whatever differences 
of opinion existed among the members 
of the Commission, they were all 
strongly impressed in considering the 
varying relations of silver to gold with 
two circumstances. One was the finan- 
cial difficulty which was thus created 
for the Government of India, and the 
other was the hardship which it im- 
poses in many cases on Civil servants 
employed in India who are obliged 
to make remittances to this country. 
They find that their silver is not worth 
so much, that it will not produce rela- 
tively as much gold in this country as it 
did, and therefore they are not able to 
make as satisfactory provision for the 
education of their children and for other 
expenses which they may have as they 
were formerly. Certainly very drastic 
remedies were proposed by some to put 
an end to this inconvenience, which 
were not thought practicable by others. 
But we were all of opinion that there 
were certain changes which would be 
productive of advantage, and one of 
them was the abolition of the duty on 
silver plate. I agree with what m 
noble Friend has said that it is difficult 
to estimate the change which might be 
produced in the demand for silver, or 
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still more in the price of silver, by 
abolishing this duty. At first sight one 
would think that the increased demand 
for silver was likely to be so small that 
its effect must be inappreciable; but I 
think that reflection leads one to doubt 
whether this is the necessary conclusion. 
My noble Friend has pointed out that a 
comparatively small increase in the local 
demand for a particular commodity 
might have an effect upon prices far 
exceeding that which might naturally 
be expected. Ifan effect be produced 
upon price by such an increase of demand, 
the fact that such a change has been 
made and that it has produced some in- 
fluence upon price, may lead to the belief 
that silver is not destined to go down, 
and may have a greater influence in 
raising or keepiog up the price than 
could be expected from the mere relation 
of the new demand to the old, without 
reference to the sentimental or imagina- 
tive considerations which might strongly 
affect the price of the commodity. 
Therefore, though there might be little 
or nothing apparently to produce the 
effect desired, we might find that it 
would in reality do more than was 
expected. At all events it is a change 
in the right direction, and the influence, 
if it have any influence, would be such as 
we desire to see. Now, my Lords, those 
are the reasons and considerations in 
relation to this matter, which I think 
give the Government of India a right to 
call upon this country at the earliest 
possible moment to make this change. 
And, again, I am strongly impressed 
with the view which both my noble 
Friends have touched upon, that the fact 
that we have insisted upon the Indian 
Government adopting a fiscal policy 
which we believed at the time 
to be not only in the interests 
of India but in the interests 
of our own manufacturers, consti- 
tutes a very strong moral claim 
on the part of our Indian fellow-subjects 
to say that no fiscal arrangements ought 
to exist in this country which would 
injuriously affect Indian manufactures. 
There is a strong feeling I know on that 
point that there ought to be no fiscal 
arrangements in England which would 
interfere with the development of Indian 
industry. My Lords, I have urged th’s 
because I believe the moral claim of 
India for the abolition of this duty can 
not be too strongly insisted upon for the 
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purpose of moving the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer. I am quite aware that 
where a fiscal change would involve 
difficulty, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is naturally enough very much 
indisposed to makeit. There are only 
two motives which ordinarily influence 
that member of the Government; one is 
the desire to produce an increase of 
revenue, and the other to benefit a 
large number of the community by 
diminishing or abolishing atax. Those 
are the chief. actuating motives with 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and they 
can be successfully appealed to in regard 
to any change which would not involve 
too much financial difficulty. But there 
is in this case another motive which may 
influence the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I trust that the moral claim on 
the part of our Indian fellow-subjects 
to have this change made will induce 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
effect it atthe earliest possible moment. 
That is the particular point which I 
desire to enforce upon your Lordships ; 
that it is not a matter on which there 
ought to be any delay. Nobody pretends 
that this isa good tax. Nobody pretends 
that as a matter of finance it is worth 
thinking of for a moment. The sole 
difficulty has arisen from this question 
of drawback. But in that respect the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in a very 
strong position. If he abolishes this 
tax—and itis quite certain it is going to 
be abolished—he can stand in the way 
of any extravagant demands on the part 
of those who would have any claim to 
drawback. I trust, my Lords, another 
year will not pass by without this 
change being made. 1 have a special 
reason for urging it, because after 
labouring at this question of the precious 
metals and the depreciation of silver for 
some time, one naturally desires to see 
an outcome from it. Now, my Lords, 
here is a simple practical outcome which 
every body admits to be desirable, reason- 
able, and beneficial. AsI have said, if 
the tax is abolished, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be able to dictate 
his own terms and prevent any extrava- 
gant demands being made. There 
is a strong moral claim for enfore- 
ing the change, and I think, under the 
circumstances, I have some personal claim 
to urge on Her Majesty’s Government 
that there should be no further delay in 
the matter. 
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*Tuz SEORETARY OF STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Oross): My Lords, 
my first duty is to thank the noble Earl 
who has bronght forward this Motion 
for the manner in which he has urged 
it. I agree almost entirely with what has 
fallen from the noble Earl, and I thank 
him most cordially for having furnished 
me with some arguments which I shall 
not fail to use when the time comes. 
During the short time I have had the 
honour of sitting in this House I think 
the practice has been that when once an 
pong has been put forward power: 
fully and fully as on this Motion, no 
noble Lord seeks to repeat it. I am 
afraid 1 cannot say the same with regard 
to another place. The arguments which 
have been used before your Lordships 
to-day were put forward with so much 
force and eloquence that I really do not 
know how I can say anything further. 
All I can say is, I most entirely agree 
with every word that has fallen from my 
noble Friend. Like former Secretaries 
of State for India, I have for my own 
part done my best to induce the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take off these 
duties which are, I think, practically 
bringing in a very small sum of money. 
I believe that the comparatively small 
sum of money which these duties pro- 
duce is as nothing to the benefits which 
would be conferred by their removal. I 
am convinced that the abolition of the 
duties would benefit enormously the 
people of India, besides being of service 
to the manufacturers of this country in 
the way the noble Lord has stated. 
Moreover, these duties cause a very 
atrong feeling of grievance in the minds 
of the Indian people, which ought to be 
removed, irrespective of. the benefits 
which would accrue from their repeal. 
I can speak of the feeling which exists 
so largely in India. The people there 
think we are inflicting the greatest 
possible hardship upon them by main- 
taining this duty. I entirely sympathise 
with them in that feeling. I think it 
would be right to take off that duty. I 
am one of those who have done all we 
possibly could to get it taken off. I think 
we do owe something to the people of 
India in this matter, especially after 
having abolished the Cotton Duties, and 
above all to my mind it is necessary that 
we should not allow a grievance of that 
kind to be operating upon the people of 
India. With regard to hall-marking, I 
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have heard it described as iniquitous and 
barbarous, and its bad effect has been 
so clearly shown that there can be little 
doubt entertained on the subject by any- 
one who has studied the question for a 
moment. I believe that there is no other 
country in the world where such a 
system exists. How far taking off the 
duty on silver plate would affect the 
great question of bi-metallism I do not 
know, but it would be a step in the right 
direction, and would go far to satisfy the 
feelings of the people of India by show- 
ing them that we are in earnest in the 
matter and desirous of doing all we can 
in their interest. My noble Friend 
Lord Stanley of Alderley said he 
thought there might be some difficulty 
because of our treaties with foreign 
nations, and on account of the most 
favoured nation clause. As far as I 
understand that would really only apply 
to Germany—it would not affect any 
other country. If that is so it would 
remain for the people of India to say 
whether they would like this duty taken 
off or not. This being a purely fiscal 
question I cannot, of course, answer for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
matter, but I am quite sure my right 
hon. Friend is perfectly willing to re- 
move the duty when he finds himself 
able to do so. A question on the subject 
was asked Mr. Goschen by Sir Richard 
Temple in ‘another place” some time 
ago, and the answer then given by Mr. 
Goschen was as follows :— 

‘In reply to my hon. Friend behind me 
(Sir R. Temple), I may say that two days ago, 
if he had raised this question, I should have told 
him that I was going to deal with the matter 
in my Budget, and that I was going to make a 
proposal which I thought was favourable to the 
introduction of Indian silver into this country. 
At the last moment, however, a difficulty arose 
which prevented me from doing so. If Ishould 
see my way to deal with the subject, I will 
certainly do so.” 

This answer showed that he contem- 
plated abolishing the duties, and that 
he certainly intended to have men- 
tioned them in his Budget, but had 
up to that time found himself pre- 
vented from mentioning them. Those 
words were very strong, and they at all 
events give us hope. I for one will 
continue to press the Chanceller of the 
Exchequer upon the matter, and will 
give him no peace until he can find his 
way out of the difficulty, and take off 
the duty. The noble Earl has asked for 
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certain Papers. Most of them, the 
cerepqentiones between the Government 
of India, the India gay and ne 
Treasury, have already been lai 
before the House of Commons 
up to the end of 1888; but there have 
been certain communications between 
the Government of India, myself, and 
the Treasury, which have passed since 
. that time which I shall be happy to lay 
on the Table of your Lordships’ House. 
Before I sit down there is one thing I 
would allude to. The noble Earl con- 
cluded his speech by saying he hoped 
another year would not pass without 
this duty being taken off. Of course, 
we cannot say what the money at the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer next year may be, but I hope it 
will be ample to give us this small satis- 
faction that we ask. I may say that, 
when I asked a question on the same sub- 
ject upon another occasion, the answer 
was—‘‘I trust that another year may 
not pass without this much-needed relief 
being afforded to the Indian industries.” 
My Lords, I do not know that I can say 
more on the present occasion. 


On Question, agreed to. 


AN ANNUAL CENSUS. 


*Eart FORTESOUE: My Lords, in 
cising to call the attention of the House 
to the desirableness of having a cheap 
and simple annual census of the popu- 
lation in addition to the regular costly and 
elaborate decennial census, I will only ask 
your Lordships’ kind indulgence for a 
very few minutes. The Board of Trade, 
as is well known, collects, digests, and 
publishes elaborate and costly statistics 
for the information and guidance of the 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
and the Foreign Office and Colonial 
Office also provide statistics for the same 
purpose. Even by the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Council Office Returns 
are furnished for the benefitofthe latterly 
much-suffering agricultural interest of 
the number of acres under grass and 
under different crops in the country, with 
both Returns and Estimates of the pro- 
duce. Besides those Returns for the 
information and guidance of the farmers, 
an annual census is given of the 
amount of live stock oa the farms. 
£15,000 a year is voted for the cost of 
those Agricultural Returns and Esti- 
mates; and the value of the postage and 
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of the printing not charged amount each 
to about £3,000 more ; so that the annual. 
cost of those useful Returns is only 
about £21,000 a year. As the important 
statistics furnished by the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign and Colonial Offices, 
though costly, are very well worth the 
money, so the information § thus 
afforded is very valuable to the farmers. 
For instance, these Returns show the 
number of horses employed by the 
farmers in agriculture to have been 
greater in 1887 than in 1888 by nearly 
6,000, of cows by over 20,000; the 
total excess of cattle being over 
270,000, and sheep 660,000. esides 
the. cost which I have mentioned 
a certain share not easily determined, 
but appreciable in the general expenses 
of the office, ought to be attributed to 
the preparation of these statistics. The 
Statistical Department gets its informa- 
tion in pvgiens through the agency of 
the Inland Revenue Officers, and in 
Ireland through the constabulary. Now, 
my Lords, I venture to think that if a 
yearly census of farming stock in the 
country is so important, itis very impor- 
tant also to obtain ) See Py ap ay 
regard to the ation of the country. 
I pr wil your Lordships that 
since the last census legislative measures 
of great importance have been passed, 
the Reform Act of 1885, the English 
Local Government Act of last year, and 
the Scotch Local Governmer:t Billof this 
year in the discussions on which trust- 
worthy statistics as to the numbers of the 
resident population, and the floating 
population would have been of great 
advantage. There have also been dis- 
cussions, not only in this House but out 
of it, relating to educational and religious 
subjects, as to whicn it would have been 
of the greatest advantage if that infor- 
mation could have been supplied. Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, in a paper which he 
read at the Health Congress at Hastings 
this year, referred to the very large 
changes in the population of the Metro- 
polis both in bad and prosperous years, 
and expressed an opinion strongly in 
favour of an annual census. Mr. Kelly, 
in preparing his great Directory, finds 
that the changes are fully 20 per cent 
a year in the London, and the same 
in the suburban householders. But 
the changes of residence among the 
wage-earning classes, who are compelled 
to follow their work, appear to be 
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greater than in any other class, and to 
amount to nearly as much as one-third. 
Those constant changes, which are so 
perplexing to school managers, show 
strongly the necessity for an annual 
census. But, and in this aspect it has 
a particular interest for me, the value 
of a more frequent census than a decen- 
nial one is specially great for sanitary 
purposes. As the death rate is 
reckoned at so many per thousand of 
the population, it is highly desirable 
that the inhabitants of the different 
towns should have frequent and accurate 
statements as to population, seeing that 
the rate of mortality is the best test of 
the sanitary condition of a district. 
With a decennial census we cannot, a 
few years after it has been taken, have 
reliable information upon which to 
proceed. We are accustomed to see 
estimates of the proportion of deaths 
per thousand of the age in 
our great towns, and those are 
avowedly based on estimates founded 
on the difference between the popu- 
lation at previous censuses, the 
ultimate census, and the penultimate 
census ; and it is therefore of very great 
importance that we should have more 
frequent statistics, in order to ascertain 
the actual mortality among the town 
populations more accurately than is 
possible when we only get the statistics 
once in 10 years. And, my Lords, it 
should be remembered that in the rural 
districts the tables of mortality are 
equally liable to be wrong in another 
direction ; as we know there has been a 
considerable decrease in the rural popu- 
lation, although the aggregate popula- 
tion of the kingdom has increased. 
that during a period of 10 years esti- 
mates formed on the information last 
obtained as compared with the two pre- 
vious censuses must be utterly and 
entirely wrong and seriously misleading. 
A decrease in population may have 
begun owing to the cessation of a par- 
ticular manufacture just at the time the 
census was taken, and for 10 years a 
population would be assumed which 
would differ more widely every year 
from the true state of the case. And, of 


_ course, the same observation applies to 


cases where there may be an increase of 
population from the contrary cause. 
The aggregate cost of the last decennial 
census was, I have ascertained by in- 
quiry, £150,000; the cash payments 
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amounting to £122,000, and the printing 
done for the Govemument an oon of 
postage not se ly charged maki 
up the differense. Sir Edwin Chadwick 
finds that that comes to about £4 18s. per 
1,000 of the population, and that occurs 
but once in 10 years. He is strongly 
of opinion that by utilising the Registrars 
of districts and allowing them to employ 
the postmen or School Board officers it 
might be done at something like a cost 
of £1 per 1,000 for obtaining details as 
full as those which are now given in the 
decennial census. Another suggestion 
worthy of consideration is that al} 
householders should, under a penalty, 
add the names of all persons upon their 
premises on a certain night to the 
return which they have now to make 
under the last Registration Act of those 
residing there who are qualified to be put 
upon the register of voters. I do not 
venture to give an opinion as to what 
would be the best mode of obtaining an 
annual census. My own opinion is that a 
record of the numbers without the details 
taken in the decennial census would cost 
very little, and would be of very great 
value to those engaged in legislation or 
in the administration of the country. I 
do not ask your Lordships to pass any 
Resolution on the subject, nor do I ask 
the Government for any positive answer 
upon it. AllI ask of your Lordships 
and the Government is, that they should 
give the matter their serious considera- 
tion. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, the 
noble Earl’s question refers to the 
desirability of having a cheap and 
simple annual census, andin his remarks, 


So | for the purpose of showing more par- 


ticularly what he wants, he draws an 
analogy from the Statistical Returns 
giving an enumeration of farming stock 
throughout the country. I am afraid, 
my Lords, I must demur to the applica- 
bility of any such analogy. It is obvious 
that even the cheapest and simplest 
census which is to be of any use at all 
must include the sexes, ages, and num- 
bers in family. That, of course, goes 
far beyond the mere enumeration of 
farming stock to which the noble. Karl 
alludes. The objection to an annual 
census is the enormous cost. The cost 
of the decennial census may be put at 
£140,000. I do not understand how it 
is possible to make out that anything 
which would be of the slightest 
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rma use could be got for any 
ing approaching the sum suggested 
by the noble Earl. The chief cost 
in taking the census is not for the print- 
ing, but for the payment of the persons 
who distribute and collecttheReturns,and 
afterwards for copying them out, and that 
cost for the distribution and collection 
of the schedules and the copying after 
they were returned would have to 
be incurred in any useful annual census, 
except perhaps a slight saving on 
copying, if some of the columns of tho 
schedule were omitted, in which case 
there would be less tabulating; but I 
think it would be very fallacious to 
entertain a hopethat the cost of distribut- 
ing and collecting the schedules could be 
materially lessened. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received a great many 
complaints of the inadequate remunera- 
tion for the labour performed, and I think 
the hope of getting postmen or others to 
do the work gratuitously is delusive. A 
census, unless it is very complete and 
accurate, is worse than useless, and if it 
is to be complete and accurate, it is idle 
to hope that it can be done at less cost. 
I am far from under rating the im- 
portance to many persons and Local 
Authorities of having more frequent in- 
formation than they possess at present. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) 
will bear me out when I say that the evi- 
dence before the Poor Law Committee last 
year showed that the want of informa- 
tion on the part of Local Authorities in 
quickly-increasing districts very much 
added to the difficulties of administra- 
tion, and of dealing with the problems 
which present themselves. They do not 
really know what is the extent of the 
removal of population in their districts, 
and more definite information would be 
of the greatest use to them. Any hope of 
obtaining an annual census must,I think, 
be regarded as impracticable on account 
of the great cost it would involve ; but 
frequent representations in favour of a 
quinquennial census have been made to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board from so many quarters that he 
has resolved to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to consider the desirability of 
carrying out that proposal. More than 
that the subject is engaging attention 
I am not at present prepared to say. As 
it is of a technical character, probably 
a Departmental Committee will be the 
most satisfactory body in the first in- 
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stance to deal with and consider it. I 
hope that the noble Earl will be content 
with that assurance that the matter is 
engaging the attention of the Local 
Government Board. 

*Eart FORTESCUE: I think still 
the cost need not be nearly as great as 
the noble Lord supposes; and that if we 
could remedy the disadvantage arising 
from the avowedly defective statistics 
which alone the Registry Office is able 
to furnish in the intervals between the 
decennial censusesit would bea very gréat 
benefit. Iam glad the subject is en- 
gaging the attention of the Government. 
A quinquennial, though very inferior to 
an annual, census would be a great im- 
provement. 


INTERPRETATION BILL. (No. 92.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order) : Bill reported 
without Amendment, and to be read 8* 
on Monday next. 


TELEGRAPHS (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 
(No. 113.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 177.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS BILL. (No. 170.) 


Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh and the Lord Ker (¥. Lothian) to 
the Standing Committee for Bills relat- 
ing to Law, &c. for the consideration of 
the Cruelty to Children Prevention Bill, 

Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
House adjourned at half past Six 


o’clock, to Monday next, a quar- 
ter before Eleven o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 26th July, 1889. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners. 


The House went, and, being returned, 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to a number of Acts. (See page 
1385.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—. 
IRELAND—AFFRAY AT COOKSTOWN 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): 1 beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that, 
on the 28th June, Thomas Hagan, of 
Drumgrass, passing through “ Old 
Town,” Cookstown, County Tyrone, was 
waylaid by Orangemen and badly 
beaten ; that John Doris and Patrick 
M‘Ginnity were stoned passing through 
this quarter on Ist and 12th July ; that, 
on the 12th, James Doris was also at- 
tacked and badly injured; whether, 
after the annoyanca given the Catholic 
congregation at church on the evening 
of the 28th June, two inhabitants of 
Cookstown swore an information before 
the Magistrates that there was likely to 
be a breach of the peace if Orange 
arches were put up by Orangemen in 
the Catholic quarter of Cookstown ; and,,. 
if so, what action was taken in conse- 
quence of this sworn information ; and, 
if the Government will place a police 
barrack in ‘‘ Old Town,” for the pro- 
tection of passengers in that quarter, as 
requested: in several Memorials to 
Government by inhabitants of Cooks- 
town ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester. E.): From the Report received 
from the Constabulary Authorities, it 
would appear that the circumstances 
were not of the serious nature repre- 
sented in the question. The information 
referred to in the second paragraph was 
sworn. The Resident Magistrate and 


District Inspector of Constabulary con- 
sidered the matter, and decided there 
was no ground to anticipute a breach of 
the peace. 


The district where the arch 
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was erected is not an exclusively Roman 
Catholic quarter. As a matter of fact, 
there was no disturbance in connection 
with the erection of the arch. Two 
Memorials have recently been received 
asking that a barrack should be estab- 
lished at Old Town. The proposal is 
under consideration. 


FIRING REVOLVERS ON THE HIGH 
ROAD. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the following cir- 
cumstances—namely, that on Sunday, the 
10th day of March last, as some peasant 
children were playing near to one of the 
roads entering into Woodford by Gal- 
way, a man named John Whiteslackened 
the apeed of his car in passing, stood up 
in his ear, and fired off his revolver in 
the direction of the children; that one 
them, Ellen Goonan, was ill with the 
fright ; that her mother, Mary Goonan, 
swore an information against White 
before Mr. Burke, a local Magistrate, 
and was bound over in a penalty of £20 
to attend atthe next Petty Sessions to give 
evidence of the offence; that on hearing 
nothing further she went to the District 
Inspector of Police and was told to call 
again, as the matter was still under 
consideration, and that some days after- 
wards she was told by the police that 
nothing further would be done in the 
matter; whether firing a revolver on the 
high road is a misdemeanour ; was White 
ever tried; and, with whom the respon- 
sibility for the stay of the proceedings 
against him rests? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Coun- 
stabulary Authorities report that imme- 
diately on complaint being made, the 
matter was investigated. They found 
that although the shot had been im- 
properly fired on the public road, it was 
at a distance of some 90 yards from the 
Goonans’ cottage, and that the shot was 
not fired at the children nor in any way 
intended to frighten them. The woman 
did swear an information. The mere 
discharge of firearms upon the public 
road does not appear to be in itself a 
misdemeanour, but it is punishable by 
summary jurisdiction. No prosecution 
was instituted by the police, as the 
Divisional Commissioner was satisfied 
that White had no intention of harming 
anyone, and that the charge made 
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against him was not bond fide, but through 
illwill in consequence of his having paid 
his rent. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: Wasit a bond fide 
charge or not; and if not, why was 
the woman sworn and bound over to 
wo and give evidence undera penalty 
of £20? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I should like 
to have notice of that question. I have 

iven all the information with which I 
ve been supplied. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: May [ ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman really read my 
— because this is really involved 
in it 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
that I have no more information to give. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the Home Secretary whether in 
England the police would take notice of 
a man who fired a revolver on the high 
road ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): The 
police would undoubtedly exercise their 
discretion in such a case. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIALS. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I heg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment with regard to Nonconformist 
burials in the churchyard of Seaford, 
Sussex, whether he has now received 
information that on the burial of 
Thomas Walker, in April last, by a 
Congregational minister, the vicar re- 
fused to allow the deceased to be buried 
by the side of his wife, and required 
that the interment should take place in 
a part of the churchyard in which 
suicides, bodies cast upon the shore, and 
stillborn children are buried; that on 
the death of William Clarke, in April 
last, on the widow expressing a wish 
that he should be buried by the OCon- 
gregational minister, the vicar, besides 
refusing to permit the burial in the 
family grave which, his relatives assert, 
had been previously purchased, told the 
widow that if he were buried without 
the rites of the Established Church, he 
would be ‘‘ buried like a suicide,” and 
‘*buried like a dog,’ and that the bell 
would not be tolled on the occasion ; 
and whether he will cause an inquiry to 
be made into the facts of these and 
similar cases, with a view to prevent the 
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intention of the Burials Act of 1880 
being frustrated ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the vicar that, no application havi 
been made to him with regard to the 
position of the grave of Thomas Walker, 
he gave, the evening before the funeral, 
instructions for a grave to be a ie 
on the north side, in which Walker’s 
wife had been buried with the rites of 
the Church. On the morning of the 
funeral, a sister-in-law called and asked 
why the grave was not to be next to her 
sister’s grave. The vicar told her that 
if timely permission had been asked it 
would have been readily granted. On 
this same north side there have been 25 
burials with the Church Service since 
1880 ; seven of these have been of bodies 
cast upon the shores which have been 
interred with the full rites of the 
Church. During the same period five 
persons who have committed suicide and 
still-born children have been buried, not 
exclusively on the north side, but in 
various gore of the ground, in proxi- 
mity to the graves of relatives. With 
reference to the burial of William Clarke, 
the vicar denies that he refused to allow 
him to be buried in a family grave— 
there is no family grave belonging to 
the Clarkes, who are interred separately 
in common graves. The vicar denies 
having suggested the words quoted, but 
he did remind the wife of the deceased 
that she and others had commented in 
such terms on Nonconformist burials. 
The vicar says that he held out no threat 
about the tolling of the bell. He says 
it is well-known that the bell is never 
tolled at a Nonconformist funeral. I 
am unable to gather from the facts as 
they havo been presented to me that 
there has been any intention on the part 
of the vicar to evade the law. 


THE TOMB OF ST. MOLIAS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) = 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
it is true that a carved tombstone, bear- 
ing the effigy and insignia of a bishop, 
and believed to mark the grave of St. 
Molias, one of the early pioneers of 
Christianity in Scotland, has been re- 
moved from the public burying-ground 
at Shiskene, Arran, and built into the 
outer wall of an Established church 
newly erected at a considerable distance 
frum the burying-ground; if so, by 
whom, and by what authority, the 
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tombstone was removed from its ancient 
site; and, if it prove to have been re- 
moved without legal authority, whether 
he will take steps to have it restored to 
its former position, and to punish the 
authors ? 

*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): The tombstone 
in question has been lifted and built 
into the outside wall of the new church. 
This has been done solely for the pre- 
servation of this interesting memorial. 
in its recumbent position it had become 
greatly worn and defaced; and it would, 
if left where it was, have soon been. 
destroyed. A stone has been placsd on 
the original site, which is to bear an 
inscription recording the memorial. The 
burying ground is not a parochial 
churchyard; and in this very con- 
siderate act of preservation the Duke 
of Hamilton has infringed no legal 
right. 
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IRELAND—THE LAND ACT, 1887. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether he is aware that, at 
Derrycorr Lurgan, County Armagh, a 
meeting of cottiers and labourers was 
recently held to set forth their griev- 
ances, and to complain that the Land 
Act of 1887 made no provision to enable 
them to purchase their small holdings 
when the immediate lessors purchased 
under the Ashbourne Act; and, if the 
Government would take the subject into 
their consideration, with a view of ad- 
justing the matters complained of by 
the cottiers and labourers of County 
Armagh ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment are not aware of any meeting of 
the kind referred to in the question, As 
the hon. Gentleman is awara, the money 
voted by the Ashbourne Act is for the 
purchase of tenants’ holdings, and it 
eannot be diverted to any other object 
without diminishing the amount which 
would be thus availabie. 


MAILS TO INDIA AND GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, with refer- 
ence to evidence given before the Select 
Committee on the Revenue Departments 
Estimates with regard to the revision of 
arrangements with the French and 
Italian Post Offices for the conveyance 
of Her Majesty’s mails to and from 
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India, Australia, &c., whether he has 
been able to take any steps in the direc- 
tion indicated ; and if he can hold out 
any prospect of a reduction in the rates 
fixed in July, 1887, or of improving any 
of the other conditions of the arrange- 
ments then made ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, University of Cambridge) : 
I am glad to inform the hon. Member 
that I have been able to take such steps 
as he refers to, and have succeeded in 
obtaining from the French and Italian 
Governments a further reduction of the 
transit rates payable for the special 
conveyance of the Eastern mails through 
France and Italy. It may interest the 
House to know that this reduction of 
rates, which will come into operation on 
the 1st of January, 1890, is estimated 
to represent in the aggregate a saving 
of between five and six thousand pounds 
a year, over and above the very large 
saving secured in July, 1887. Further, 
the porterage at Calais connected with 
these mails, hitherto separately paid for 
by this country at the rate of about 
£1,000 a year, will in future be provided 
by France free of special charge; and, 
among other advantages recently gained, 
I may mention an acceleration by two 
hours of the special train service from 
Modane to Brindisi— an acceleration 
already in force—and the establishment 
of a special branch service from Foggia 
to Naples after the close of this year, 
with a view to accelerating the mails 
for Australia carried by the Orient Steam 
Navigation Company from Naples. The 
House’ may also be interested to learn 
that, under the arrangements made in 
July, 1887, and June, 1889, the Post 
Office Department is placed in a position 
to send, if it requires to do so, all classes 
of correspondence to the East by all-sea 
routes at lower rates of postage than 
by the overland route. I have much 
pleasure in acknowledging the courteous 
attention which the French and Italian 
Postal Authorities gave to my repre- 
sentations, and the spirit of conciliation 
in which they eventually complied with 
my application for the foregoing con- 
cessions. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if the changes will enable 
him to reduce the carriage of mails from 
India from 5d. to 2d.? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir. 
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WORKMEN AT PEMBROKE DOCKYARD. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that for 
20 years prior to June, 1888, similar 
hours of working had prevailed for the 
workmen employed in the Works 
Department and in the Chief Construc- 
tor’s Depaitment of the Royal Dock- 
yard, Pembroke; whether the hours of 
working in the Works Department have, 
since June, 1888, been materially in- 
creased without any increase of pay to 
the men employed, and whether the 
work’ is now far heavier, and the pay 
far less, for those employed in the 
Works Department, as compared with 
those employed in the Constructor’s 
Department; and, whether he can state 
the reasons for this difference ? 

*Tae SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
S.W., Ormskirk): My reply to the first 
paragraph of the question is, Yes. The 
change was made so as to place the men 
in the Works Department at Pembroke 
on precisely the same conditions, both 
as to pay and hours, as at the other 
Dockyards, and they now work the 
ordinary hours for labour and have 
many advantages outside men do not 
enjoy. The class of work performed 
by the men in the Works Department 
being quite different to that in the Ship- 
building branch, it is not possible to 
compare their relative rates of pay. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is yet in a position to give any in- 
formation to the House as to the future 
dates of departure of the Australian 
mails for England from Adelaide? 

*Mr. RAIKES: With reference tothe 
question of the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury, I have to inform the House that 
the subject of the day of departure of the 
homeward Australian mails from Ade- 
laide is still underthe consideration ofthe 
Government. I may, however, say that 
the latest proposal is that the mails 
should leave Adelaide on Wednesday, 
thus arriving in London on Wednesday 
instead of on Monday as at present. 
This would involve a departure from 
Bombay on Sunday, instead of Friday; 
and [ have therefore felt it necessary to 
consult the India Office, who are com- 
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municating with the Indian Govern- 


Outrags at Drumgor. 


ment on the subject. I am also endea- 
vouring to ascertain the views of 
merchants and others engaged in the 
Indian, Australian, and China trade as 
to the feasibility of such a change. 


IRELAND—FATHER STEPHENS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether it is true that Father Stephens, 
after three months’ imprisonment, was 
entitled to receive a visit from a friend, 
but felt himself debarred from this 
privilege because the authorities of the 
gaol insisted on his seeing the friend in 
the criminals’ wire cage ? 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the prisoner 
mentioned, on recently becoming en- 
titled to a visit, applied to the Board for 
permission to receive it in a manner 
different from that prescrived for the 
visits of other convicted prisoners. He 
was informed that no departure from 
the general rule on the subject could be 
made in the case cf any particular 
prisoner. 


FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that although the tenants on Mr. 
Graves Cathrew’s estate at Donard, and 
others in West Wicklow, have made 
applications to the Land Court to have 
fair rents fixed nearly two years ago, 
the landlord is more stringent than ever 
in collecting the rents at the old rates, 
and that the tenants are unable to hold 
out any longer; and, whether he will 
urge the Land Commission to hold 
sitting on an early day? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The i and 
Commissioners report that 11 ap. ica- 
tions from the estate of Mr. Cathrew 
remain still undisposed of. They will in 
ordinary course be included in the next 
list for Baltinglass Union. It appears 
that such of these tenants as are in 
poor circumstances are receiving an 
abatement pending the fixing of the 
judicial rents. 


ALLEGED ROMAN CATHOLIC OUOT- 
RAGE AT DRUMGOR. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I beg 

to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Army 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether com- 
ints have reached him that, on Satur- 
day night the 20th instant, a Roman 
Catholic band, accompauied by a sympa- 
thising crowd, proceeded from Lurgan 
to Drumgor and broke in the doors and 
windows of the Protestant Church there, 
and that they also tomk away books out 
of the Church, and shouted for anyone 
to ‘come and take away those Orange 
books (Bibles and Prayer Books)”; and 
_whether the police have made any 
arrests in connection with this outrage ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities have no knowledge 
of the alleged outrage. 


THE CONSTABULARY IN TYRONE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the numbers 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant con- 
stables respectively in the County Tyrone 
at present ; how many of each denomi- 
nation have been promoted to the rank 
and pay of acting sergeant since 1882 ; 
and what are the principles which guide 
the selection of constables for promo- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
of religious persuasion does not in any 
way affect promotions among the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. The general prin- 
ciples which guide County Inspectors in 
their promotion are—(1) efficiency in 
the performance of duty ; (2) steadiness 
of conduct ; (3) literary qualifications— 
power of writing reports; (4) physical 
fitness; and (5) aptitude for command. 
Length of service is also taken into con- 
sideration. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILLS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if the formal con- 
sent of the Corporation of Birmingham 
to the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Order for that town has now been re- 
ceived ; whether, in any other cases in 
which he has granted a Provisional 
Order without making a Special Report 
of the grounds on which he has dis- 
dispensed with the consent of the Local 
Authority, the consent of the Local 
Authority has been formally and directly 
put on record; whether, in future, he 
will take care that, in the terms of the 
Law, no Provisional Order is granted 
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without the express consent of the Local 
Authority or a Special Report; and 
whether he is aware that all over the 
country electric companies are scatter- 
ing very numerous applications to light 
towns without any apparent minute 
inquiry, and rather with the object of 
being first in the field for concessions ; 
and will take care that Local Authori- 
ties are not unduly harassed or hurried 
in regard to applications which may not 
be serious, and are allowed time to look 
about them before they are obliged to 
deal with applications in the way pro- 
posed by Major Marindin ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Begacu, 
Bristol, W.): The answer to the first 
two paragraphs of the hon. Member’s 
question is, Yes. I will take care that 
the provisions of the section to which 
the hon Member refers are complied 
with. I may, however, point out that a 
difficulty arises from the fact that 
Amendments to Orders are pressed upon 
me up to the very last moment of the 
issue of the Orders. I will, however, 
endeavour to arrange that in future 
either the formal consent of the Local 
Authority shall be obtained, or that a 
Special Report shall be made before the 
Second Reading of the confirming Bill. 
In the consideration of any future pro- 
posals which may come before me I 
will certainly take care that Local 
Authorities are not unduly harassed or 
hurried. It is with the very object of 
avoiding any such hurry that Parlia- 
ment has enacted that notices should be 
given to Local Authorities on or before 
July 1 of all Provisional Orders to be 
applied for in respect of the ensuing 
Session of Parliament. 


ARMY COMMISSIONS. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
it is true that, owing to the expense of 
the regiments of Life Guards, young 
men who have passed for the Army in 
the regular way cannot be got to accept 
commissions in those regiments; whether 
it is contemplated to get over the 
difficulty by giving commissions to 
inferior candidates, who have not passed 
an examination enabling them to enter 
other regiments; whether cavalry regi- 
ments generally have been obliged to ac- 
cept the lowest passed candidates, who 
cannot get into other regiments ; whether 
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in those regiments promotion has been 
abnormally accelerated owing to young 
Officers being led into expenses greater 
than they can bear; and whether he 
will consider the propriety of taking 
steps, in concert with the Commander 
in Chief, to make those regiments less 
expensive rather than commit regiments 
which cost the Country so dear to infe- 
rior Officers ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): There is no dearth of can- 
didates for the Household Cavalry. It 
happened, however, recently that none 
of the nominees for these regiments 
qualified in the examination; and the 
vacancies which had occurred were then 
filled up by other ‘properly qualified 
candidates. The qualification is the same 
for cavalry and infantry. It therefore 
becomes unnecessary to answer the two 
last questions. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: What is meant 
by qualified candidates? Is it that the 
candidate has passed a competitive 
examination, or that he has passed a 
qualifying examination ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The candidate 
must pass a competitive examination. 


EGYPT. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have yet considered from 
what source the expense of using 
British troops for the defence of the 
Egyptian frontier is to come; whether, 
in view of the evidence affcrded by the 
present situation of the insufficiency of 
the Egyptian Army to defend Egypt, 
measures will be taken to increase that 
Army; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to ascertain 
if the French Government will consent 
to the conversion of the Egyptian 
Privilege Debt on the conditions that 
the saving will be applied towards 
increasing the Egyptian Army, and 
making Egypt self-supporting ? 

*Toze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): The 
question in the first paragraph has not 
been considered ; the immediate duty is 
to repel the invasion; as regards the 
case of British troops already in Egypt 
the additional expense mainly consists 
of transport and stores. As regards the 
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second, the hon. Member may rest 
assured that all measures will be taken 
that are deemed necessary for the due 
fulfilment of the duties in hand. The 
French Government have given no indi- 
cation of such a disposition, as is sug- 
gested in the third. 


THE NEW RIFLE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War how 


many magazine rifles and how many . 


carbines of the description of those now 
being manufactured for the use of the 
Army were sent to Hythe for trial and 
report; whether those so sent were sent 
after the last modifications had been 
made; and whether the Hythe Report 
was adverse to the new rifle? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Colonel Tongue, 
the Commandant of the School of 
Musketry at Hythe, was himself a mem- 
ber of the Small Arms Committee which 
chose the new magazine rifle. No rifles 
were sent for further trial at Hythe, but 
they were tried under service conditions 
at home and abroad, and the résult has 
been a thorough approval of the new 
weapon. Any small defects then pointed 
out were remedied in the final pattern 
adopted. Some experimental carbines 
for cavalry have been sent to Hythe for 
trial; and some of the officers of the 
staff, not including the commandant, 
have offered adverse criticisms upon 
some of the details. 


IRELAND—SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is now prepared to say what the Govern- 
ment propose to do with regard to the 
appointment of additional Sub-Commis- 
sioners for the hearing of fair-rent 
applications ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can at pre- 
sent give no definite reply to the hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the appoint- 
ment of additional Sub-Commissioners. 
As, however, 1 am very desirous of 
diminishing the number of unheard 
cases, I propose to bring in a Bill of one 
clause having for its object to enable 
landlords and tenants, if they think fit, 
to have fair rent cases decided out of 
Court by two lay Sub-Commissioners. 
If this Bill meets, as I hope it will, with 
general approval from all sections of the 
House, there will be no difficulty in 
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passing it into law, though, of course, it 
will be impossible fur the Government 
to find time for any lengthened contro- 
versy should there be any disposition to 
raise such upon our proposals. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW DOCK AT 
BOMBAY. 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he can 
now state what progress has been made 
towards the. completion of the long 
promised first class dock at Bombay for 
ironclads of Her Majesty’s Fleet; has 
the site been selected ; has the estimate 
of cost been approved ; ifso, what is the 
amount; and has the contract for its 
completion been given out; have the 
Indian Governmert and the Admiralty 
come to an agreement as to the portion 
of the cost of construction to be borne 
by each; and, if the above questions 
receive answers in the negative, will he 
then state the cause of delay in carrying 
out the recommendations of successive 
Naval Commanders-in-Chief for the last 
15 years, that a dock for first-class 
battleships should be constructed as a 
matter of vital necessity, and thus avoid 
the risk of sending ships in a disabled 
condition to Malta, distant 4,000 miles, 
to be docked and repaired, as was done 
in 1882? 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): I am sorry to inform the 
hon. and gallant Admiral that no pro- 
gress has been made with the dock 
referred to. A site was selected and esti- 
mates made, the cost amounting to 
£221,000. The Secretary of State in 
Council offered to contribute a moiety of 
this sum out of Indian revenues, but this 
offer has not yet been accepted by the 
Admiralty. In the meantime the Bom- 
bay Port Trust have offered to construct 
a dock which, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of India, will be sufficient to 
meet all Indian requirements. 


ApmrraL FIELD: Have the Trea- 


sury refused to grant the money, or does 
the fault lay at their door? 


Sir J. GORST: I am afraid that 
that is a question I cannot answer. I 
have no information. 
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IRELAND—THE CASE OF DENIS 
HEALY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that at Killarney, on Saturday last, 
during the trial of Denis Healy, who 
was charged with attending a meeting 
of the suppressed branch of the Irish 
National League, Mr. Moriarty, the 
defendant’s solicitor, was forcibly ejected 
from the Court House by order of Mr. 
Cecil Roche, Resident Magistrate; and 
if he can state what explanation the 
Magistrate can offer for giving this 
order ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it is the case that Mr. Moriarty was 
expelled from Court. He had been 
ordered by the Court to desist from 
interrupting the District Inspector of 
Constabulary, who was making an 
application in regard to certain evidence 
to be taken. He expressed repeatedly 
his refusal to obey the orders of the pre- 
siding Magistrate, thereby rendering, in 
the opinion of the Court, his expulsion 
necessary. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if he is 
aware that at Tralee, on Monday last, 
Mr. Denis Healy, charged with attend- 
ing a suppressed branch of the National 
League, was sentenced Ly Mr. Roche, 
Resident Magistrate, to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, and at 
the expiration of that sentence to find 
bail himself in £200 and two sureties of 
£100 each to keep the peace for 12 
months; and if he can_ state what 
authority is vested in a Resident Magis- 
trate which would enable him to inflict 
a sentence in excess of the maximum 
penalty under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manven, University of 
Dublin): The legality of a sentence 
such as that referred to in the question 
of the hon. Member was fully discussed 
and affirmed in the case of ‘‘ ‘The Queen 
v. Harker,” recently decided by the 
Exchequer Division in Ireland. The 
report of the Lord Chief Baron’s Judg- 
ment in that case contains a full state- 
ment of the law onthe subject. It has 
been laid on the Table of this House at 
the request of an hon. Member. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Does the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland approve of an Act 
by which a defendant’s solicitor, having 
been forcibly removed from a Court, 
and the defendant deprived, in conse- 
quence, of legal assistance, the defen- 
dant should then be convicted and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
for notice of that question. 


THE ASSAULT UPON MR. P. 0’BRIEN 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary-to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland if he will state whether any | 


command or order to charge with batons 
and rifles was given to the police at the 
railway station, Cork, upon the occasion 
on which the honourable Member for 
North Monaghan was assaulted, and 
severely injured ; and, if so, who gave 
the order to charge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Consta- 
bulary Authorities report that the order 
given was to draw batons and prepare 
to charge. The Head Constable, who 
was in command of the police party, 
was knocked down by the mob, where- 
upon the police dispersed them with 
their batons. There was no rifle charge. 

Mr. FLYNN: Who gave the order 
to charge? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The only 
order given was to draw batons and 
prepare to charge. That order was 
given by the Head Constable. 


THE CONTRACTS FOR THE NEW 
CRUISERS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
if contracts for any of the new cruisers 
have been placed in Belfast or London- 
derry ? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: Two firms in Bel- 
fast were invited, but declined, to 
tender for the cruisers for which con: 
tracts have just been made. There is 
no building yard at Londonderry on the 
Admiralty list for this class of vessel, 
consequently no invitations to tender 
were sent to firms at that port. 

Mr. SEXTON: Did any Belfast firms 
tender ? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: No, they declined 
to tender. 


VACCINATION. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee 
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of Council on Education whether the 
Education Department has refused to 
sanction the engagement of a girl as 
pupil teacher in the British School at 
Embsay, Yorkshire, on the ground that 
she has not been vaccinated; and 
whether there is anything in the Educa- 
tion Acts or the Vaccination Laws 
requiring pupil teachers to be vacci- 
nated; and, if not, what is the legal 
justification for this refusal ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxe, Kent, 
Dartford): Yes, Sir. The Code of 1885, 
which was signed by Lord Oarlingford 
and the right hon. Member for Sheffield, 
first laid down that the certificate of 
health required for pupil teachers 
should be in a form prescribed by the 
Department. The form adopted was 
one in use at several of the Training 
Colleges, and contained the require- 
ment as to vaccination, and I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and his successors, have been right in 
adhering to this form as a measure of 
protection te young children collected in 
schools. 

Mr. PICTON: Did the Department 
obtain legal opinion ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: There was 
no doubt on the subject. 


THE REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF 
MINES. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he can state the 
reason for the delay in issuing the 
Annual Reports of the Inspectors of 
Mines ; and, whether he can say when 
these Reports will be in the hands of 
Members? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There has been 
no unusual delay ir one issue of these 
Reports. Last year they were not 
delivered until the 3lst July; the cor- 
rected proofs of this year’s Reports are 
now in the hands of the printers, and 
the Reports will, I hope, be in the 
hands of Members very shortly. 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) : Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man give an assurance in regard to the 
future ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Ihave kept the 
assurance that was given to the House 
by placing constant pressure upon the 
Inspectors. 
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WORKMEN IN WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can now state what 
action is proposed to be taken on the 
Report of the Select Committee on Work- 
men in Wovlwich Arsenal and other 
Government establishments, entered 
from 1861 to 1870, being entitled to 
superannuation ; and, whether, if legis- 
lation be required to carry out the 
recommendation of the Committee, such 
legislation will be proposed this Session ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I regret that I 
am not yet able to make a statement on 
this subject. Iam most anxious to ex- 
pedite a decision, and when a decision 
is arrived at I. will inform my hoa. 
Friend. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Sm JOHN PULESTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in consequence of the 
delay which, owing tounforeseen cireum- 
stances, has arisen’ in issuing the 
Treasury Minute relating to Civil Kstab- 
lishments, and in view of the fact that 
all promotions and appointments to duty 

ay posts among Lower Division Clerks 
sa been suspended since the 20th 
December last, the Treasury will cause 
any benefits that muy accrue. to the 
clerks under the new scheme to take 
effect from the date mentioned ? 

*Taz CHANCELLOR oF THE 
EXOHEQUER (Mr, Goscuey, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): There 
has’ been no~ suspension of pro- 
motion among the Lower Division 
Clerks, but only of appointments 
to highly- paid posts. The Treasury 
Minute will be inthe hands of Mem- 
bers, I hope, in a few days; \they will 
then see the proposals of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Lower Division 
Clerks. 


REGISTRATION OF DEATHS. 


Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons-: 


dale): I beg to ask the ]’resident of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
Registrar General has issued instructions 
to locul registrars of deaths to discon- 
tinue the practice of sending notices of 
deaths to country newspapers, and if he 
is aware that this practice gave great 
satisfaction to the poorer classes, who 
looked to it as the sole means of com- 
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municating to their relatives such notices 
of deaths; and, if such instructions were 
given, will he take means to ensure their 
withdrawal, seeing that no charge is 
made by country newspapers for their 
notices? 


*Toz PRESIDENT or tar LOGAL: 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riromtz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): As I 
have already stated, in reply to previous 
questions on this subject, I am informed 
by the Registrar General that registrars 
of births and deaths have always been 
forbidden to furnish for publication any 
statement of facts respecting the births 
or deaths registered by them, and his 
attention having recently been called to 
a violation of this rule by certain regis- 
trars, by a complaint from private indi- 
viduals that particulars furnished for 
registration purposes had appeared in a 
local newspaper without their consent 
and contrary to: their wishes, he has 
reminded the registrars who have con- 
travened the regulations on this subject 
that the particulars are given to them 
for official purposes only, and he has in- 
sisted on the rule which has always been 
in existence being duly observed. I 
entirely concur in the course adopted by 
the Registrar General, as I am clearly of 
opinion that when a statutory duty is 
imposed upon persons -to furnish infor- 
mation for registration for public purposes 
there is good ground for complaint if the 
officers who act as: registrars supply the 
particulars to the local Press. 


IRELAND—DONAGHADEE IJARBOUR 
AND PIER. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state the amount of 
money which has been expended in the 
erection of the harbour works and pier 
at Donaghadee, County Down, and also 
in their maintenance and improvement 
since their erection; whether: he’ is 
aware of the present dangerous state of 
the harbour, owing to the silt and stones 
which have accumulated there; and, 
whether, considering the importance of 
this harbour at the entrance of Belfast 
Lough, a Grant will be made to render 
ita place of safety for vessels obliged 
to take refuge therein ? 


Mr. JOHNSTON :. Before the hon. 
Gentleman.replies to that question will 
he answer a question on the same sub- 
ject, which is down on the Paper in the 
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name of the hon. Member for North 
Down (Colonel Waring) for Tuesday 
next ? : 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether a question which is 
down for Tuesday next ought to be 
answered now ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no. know- 
ledge of what the question is. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : My question was 
addressed to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

*Taz SECRETARY to taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I also have no knowledge of what 
the question is. In answer to the 
question on the Paper I have to say 
that £148,034 was spent in the forma- 
tion of Donaghadee Harbour, and 
£24,728 has since been spent on repairs 
and maintenance. No dues are charged. 
There has been some silting, as was in- 
evitable, but the harbour is not in a 
dangerous state. There are no local 
fishing boats, and there is ample room 
for the fishing boats from other ports 
that make use of the harbour, amount- 
ing last year to 54. 


MR. CECIL ROCHE, R.M. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether an in- 
crease ofsalary has recently been given 
to Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M.; and, on what 
date was the increase given, and for 
what reason ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Cecil 
Roche, R.M., has among others been 
recently promoted from the third to the 
second class of Resident Magistrates. 
The date was the Ist of March. The 
reason was that, in the opinion of the 
Government, he thoroughly deserved it. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Is it true that Mr. 
Roche has been promoted over the heads 
of officers who have been much longer 
in the service ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Promotion 
does not go by order of seniority. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a resolution has 
been passed in the district protesting 
against the promotion of this fanatical 
firebrand ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


’ ALLEGED ASSAULT UPON AN EMER- 
GENCY MAN. 
Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 


Mr. Johnston 
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Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has seen the report 
of a case tried at Cloughjordan, County 
Tipperary, on the 12th instant, before 
Colonel Waring and Mr. Meldon, Resi- 
dent Magistrates, in which Mr. O’Reilly, 
a respectable trader of that town, was 
charged with an alleged assault upon 
and intimidation of an emergency 
bailiff named John Fox; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that the evidence of the prosecutor was 
contradicted by the police evidence, and 
also by an independent witness, and 
that the Magistrates, in giving judg- 
ment, used the following language— 

‘‘ We take into account the peaceful condi- 
tion of the district, and will require the defen- 
dant to give bail, himself in £40 and two 
sureties in £20 each, or one month’s imprison- 
ment” ; 
and whether, having regard to the 
uncontradicted evidence concerning 
O'Reilly, steps will be taken to relieve 
him from the effects of this sentence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it is the case that a prosecution was 
instituted against Michael Reilly, a 
trader, for using violence and intimida- 
tion towards Fox. The evidence of 
Fox appears to have been only contra- 
dicted by the police as to the amount 
of violence and intimidation used. Fox, 
who is a bailiff, has been refused sup- 
plies of any sort by ten publicans in the 
neighbourhood, including Michael 
Reilly. The Magistrates aprees to have 
used the observations attributed to them 
in announcing their decision. There 
does not appear to be ground for adopt- 
ing the steps suggested in the last 


paragraph. 


MR. ARCH AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS’ UNION. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, with reference to the ? gs 
correspondence between e hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Western 
Division of Essex and Mr. Joseph Arch, 
the Government will next Session in- 
crease the powers of the Friendly 
Societies Committee, in order to admit 
evidence with reference to the Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): My attention has been 
drawn to the correspondence alluded to, 
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but I am unable to give any pledge in 
the matter, as the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Societies is not yet 
in the hands of the Government, who 
would have to consider it before decid- 
ing whether it was necessary to re- 
ye the Committee next Session, 
and whether their powers should or 
could, be enlarged so as to include other 
than Friendly Societies. 


MACCLESFIELD TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
‘Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor has been 
drawn to the remarks of the Commis- 
sioner appointed under 50 and 51 Vic. 
c. 47, to inquire into the affairs of the 
Macclesfield Trustee Savings Bank, in 
his report to the Treasury, p. xxxviii. 
respecting Mr. Thomas Stringer and 
Mr. Peter J. Eaton; and whether the 
names of these persons have been or 
will be removed from the Commission 
of the Peace? 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN: The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s attention has been called to the 
remarks of the Commissioner appointed 
to inquire into the affairs of the Maccles- 
field Trustee Savings Bank respecting 
Mr. Stringer and Mr. Eaton. I under- 
' stand that the Lord Chancellor is anxious 
to wait till he has seen the evidence 
before forming a judgment in this case. 
The evidence, being very voluminous, is 
not yet out of the hands of the printer. 


EVASION OF LICENCE DUTY BY 
BOGUS CLUBS. 


Mr. AGG-GARDNER (Cheltenham): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Government will 
make inquiries into the prevalence of 
bogus clubs, the premises of which are 
largely used for the sale and consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors without 
licence, with a view to introducing a 
measure to provide for their registration 
or suppression ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The question of 
the hon. Member raises an important 
subject. There is, no doubt, some 


evasion of licence duty by means of 
clubs, the premises of which are used 
for the sale and consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors without licence. I have 
already given my attention to this 
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subject, but without, so far, discover- 
ing any practicable means of striking 
at bogus clubs in the manner indicated ; 
I will consider the matter further 
during the Recess. 


MR. CONYBEARE’S IMPRISONMENT. 

Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether he has any informa- 
tion as to the condition of the hon. 
Member for Camborne since he has 
been in prison; and whether it is the 
fact that the hon. Member cannot take 

roper exercise in damp weather 
ecause there is no covered exercise 
ground, and that he is suffering in 
health in consequence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
received no report suggesting that the 
hon. Member for PN is suffer- 
ing as the hon. Member states. But I 
will make inquiries. 


THE IRISH ESTATES SOCIETIES 
COMMITTEE. - 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) : 
I‘ beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what action the Government 
intend to take on the suggestions 
which were made last night by two 
Members of the Government in the 
course of the Debate on the Irish 
Estates and Societies Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think that 
the House should be satisfied at present 
with the opinions expressed by my 
right hon. Friends, But it is obvious 
that this is a matter which ought to 
be arranged between the persons in- 
terested, and I should hope that some 
understanding will be arrived at. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the Oom- 
mittee is continuing to sit and take 
evidence although the Members of only 
one Party are present ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I was not aware 
of it. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
name a day for the discussion of the 
Estimates of the Post Office and Revenue 
Departments; and whether he will 
undertake that the consideration of these 
and other important Estimates shall 
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have precedence over the Second Read- 
ing of the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We hope to 
proceed with Supply next week, but I 
am unable to fix a date for the discus- 
sion of the Post Office and Revenue 
Estimates. The Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill is down on the Paper for 
Second Reading to-night, but looking 
to the place it occupies and the notices 
of opposition to it, I do not think it 
likely it will come on nor am I able to 
say when it will be dealt with. 





NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION AND 
REDEMPTION OPERATIONS. 

Return ordered— 

“Showing the result of the operation under 
‘The National Debt (Conversion) Act, 1888’ 
(61 and 52 Vic. c. 2), ‘The National Debt 
Redemption Act, 1889’ (52 Vic. c. 4), and 
*The National Debt Act, 1889’ (52 Vic. c. 6), 
up to the 20th day of July, 1989, inclusive.’’— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 

Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
— the Table, and to be printed. 
{No. 283.] 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL [LORDS]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed [ Bill 351. } 


WOODS AND FORESTS AND LAND 
REVENUES OF THE CROWN (IN- 
QUIRY NOT COMPLETED). 

Report from the Select Committee 
with Minutes of Evidence and an 
Appendix, brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 284.] 


FISHING, &c. (SCOTLAND). 
Return ordered— 


"Showing during the year 1887-8 for each 
county in Scotland and each parish the yearly 
value of the Fishings, Shootings, and of the 
Deer Forests, under the following heads :— 

County. 

Parish. 

Yearly value of Fishings. 

Yearly value of Shootings. 

Yearly value of Deer Forests.” 
—(Mr. Hunter.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
That they do request that this House 
will be pleased to communicate to their 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Lordships, a Copy of the Report from 
the Select Committee appointed by this 
House in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment on Grants to Members of the Royal 
Family. 

Lords’ Message considered. Printed 
Copy to be communicated. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 

That they do request that this House 
will be pleased to communicate to their 
Lordships, a Copy of the Report from 
the Select Committee appointed by this 
House in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment on Town Holdings. 

Lords’ Message considered. Printed 
Copy to be communicated. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


THE ROYAL GRANTS. 
MFSSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY [PRINCE 
ALBERT VICTOR OF WALES: AND 
PRINCESS LOUISE. VICTORIA. OF 
WALES] [2nd July.) 


Committee thereupon. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
| 25th July], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.’’ 


And which Amendment was— 


Ts leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, respectfu ly :etting forth that, in the 
opinion of this House, the funds now at the 
disposal of Her Majesty and of the other 
Members of Her Family are adequate, without 
further demands upon the taxpayers, to enable 
suitable provision to be made for Her Majesty’s 
grandchildren, and‘ that such provision might, 
if it be desired, be increased, with the approval 
of Her Majesty, by the withdrawal of many 
salaries in Class 2 of the Civil List, and by 
other economies in Classes 2 and 3, and this 
without trenching upon the honour and dignity 
of the Crown, and without ‘inconvenience to 
Her Majesty,’’—(Mr. Labouchere,) 


— instead thereof, 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
In rising to resume this Debate, I am 
perfectly conscious of the difficulty that 
rests upon anyone who supports the 
Amendment moved by my hon.Colleague, 
first, because such a one has naturally 
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against him that esprit de corps which in 
every nation prompts men, without dis- 
tinction of party, to rally together for 
the purpose of resisting anything which 
may seem like an attack upon the head 
of the State, and the difficulty is in- 
creased because, as was pointed out by 
the Under Secretary for India last night, 
everyone supporting this Amendment 
has to encounter the marvellously 
eloquent expression of opinion in favour 
of the Report of the Committee, and 
therefore of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, which extorted ungrudging ap- 
lause from all divisions of the House 
ast night. The difficulty is still further 
enhanced by the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Mr. J. Morley), who 
stated last night that he had no mind 
for being a party to receiving the 
Message from the Throne, his words 
intimating that that Message ought 
never to have been sent to the House. 
The Amendment before the House is 
not of such a nature; and I suggest 
that the House pays the respect due to 
any Message from the Throne in re- 
ferring the Messages to the consideration 
of a Committee. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate, the Committee having pronounced 
an opinion with reference to those Mes- 
sages, to move an Amendment directly 
negativing the Committee’s opinion. 
The journals of the House in times when 
the House was less representative of the 
eople show many occasions on which 

essages from the Crown have been 
answered in language which, while 
perfectly respectful, intimated that in 
the opinion of the House the Messages 
ought not to have been sent. There is, 
indeed, one remarkable instance of the 
answer of the House of Commons having 
been torn out of the journals of the 
House by the King himself. With re- 
gard to a Message from the Crown 
relating to finance, hon. Members must 
remember that they are the guardians 
of the public purse. I-regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle has attributed personal dis- 
courtesy to hon. Members who believe 
that they are performing a solemn duty. 
The difficulties are rendered greater by 
language used on the previous evening 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
whom I am sorry not to see in his place. 
It is difficult to discuss:the question 
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¢almly in the face of such language as 
has been used by Chief Secretary, one 
of the leading Members of the Ministry, 
a man who knows the value of words, a 
trained speaker, and one who has no 
inducement, except that which could not 
weigh with a man like him, though it 
might with a man like myself, to merely 
draw momentary applause from ignorant 
hearers. The right hon. Gentleman is 
reported in the Times to have said— 

**T watch their controversies about Royal 

Grants with pain and disgust. . . . Amere 
feeling of chivalry should’ have checked these 
sordid and ill-timed attempts to protect what 
they are pleased to term the interests of the 
British taxpayer.’’ 
The right hon. Gentleman is a« 
scholar and used to occupy his 
leisure with historic researches; and 
he belongs to the Tory party. I am 
gladthatthereare Toriespresent, because 
the Tory Party was not always on the 
side of Royal Grants since the present 
reigning family took the Throne. TI 
find that 60 years after the glorious 
Revolution of 1688 Tory Gentlemen, 
with an abundance of epithets at their 
service equal to those of the Chief 
Secretary, used them in a very different 
fashion: Leading Tories of that time 
made speeches in the House of Oom- 
mons against the men who were sup- 
porting the Royal Grants of that day, 
and they spoke of those men ‘‘as the 
hired slaves and the corrupt instruments 
of a profane and vainglorious adminis- 
tration.” When, therefore, we are fling- 
ing hard words at one another, the 
Tory vocabulary of days gone by will 
afford plenty of weapons for the war- 
fare. Another noble Lord of the Tory 
Party of that day, speaking in the 
Debate on the Civil List, and on the 
Grant of £500,000, was not restrained 
by any feelings of chivalry from saying 
that ‘‘the national funds were being 
avowedly and openly plundered.” But 
I do not wish to use any words which 
have only the justification of Tory pre- 
cedent. I would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary, and, in his absence, the Ministry, 
who must be identified with what he 
says, whether it is thought that it adds 
to the calmness of the Debate if Mem- 
bers of the Government are to denounce 
as sordid and ill-timed objections which, 
even though inaccurate and ill-founded, 
my hon. Friends and myself have just 
as much right to urge in respectful 
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guage as their Tory predecessors had 
to use coarse language against the 
Royal Family and its supporters. 
The First Lord of the Treasury last 
evening said that the Civil List was 
an Act of Settlement for the reign, 
that it was a compact between Par- 
liament and the Sovereign for her 
lifetime ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
complained that it was suggested by 
my hon. Colleague that there was a 
wish to compulsorily revise it. Assum- 
ing that the Civil List Act of the pre- 
sent reign was acompact in all its parts, 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman where 
he finds the justification for the appli- 
cation now made to the House? There 
is not a word tojustify it. In Section 9 
of the Civil List Act there is a provi- 
sion that if upon any class, save one, 
there is a saving such saving ‘‘ may by 
the Lords of the Treasury for the time 
being be applied in aid of the charges 
or expenses of any other class.” It is 
clear, therefore, from the account fur- 
nished to the Committee that there has 
been no necessity for applying these 
savings in aid of the expenses of any 
other class. The Act also provides 
that the Lords of the Treasury may 
apply the savings in aid of any 
charge or charges upon Her Majesty’s 
Civil List Revenue. But the Treasury 
has done nothing of the kind. They 
have handed the savings over to Her 
Majesty without any authority, while 
the money should really have been 
applicable to such a claim as that the 

ouse is now considering. I will assume 
that the House must be governed by the 
doctrine that Parliament is bound to 
provide a sufficient sum for the mainten- 
ance and support of the Sovereign and 
of the Royal Family. I regret, how- 
ever, that in the Report and Appendices 
there is no statement whatever of what 
the actual cost of the Royal Family has 
been in any one of the years of the 
present reign, or even what it is at the 
present time. But surely this is a 
material point. The statements in the 
Report, though not untrue, are mis- 
leading, because they only state a part 
of the cost. The information in the 
hands of the Government has been 
repeatedly and obstinately withheld 
from the House. I suppose, however, 
that my hon. Colleague in the discus- 
sions in Committee must have asked for 
it and have been refused ; and this fact 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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becomes material in view of the position 
of the First Lord of the Treasury that 
the Civil List is a compact when year 
after year the compact has been broken 
by Government after Government, by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, of 
whom I wish to speak with the respect 
which I honestly feel for him, as well as 
by the Ministers of the day. The com- 
pact has been an illusory one, and I 
charge the Treasury with having neg- 
lected their duty to the nation in making 
payments which have been applied to 
the Privy Purse of Her Majesty. 
It would appear from the Report of the 
Committee that the national expendi- 
ture was only £385,000 charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, and £152,000 for 
annuities to members of the Royal 
Family, or in all £537,000. But there 
can be no question as to the incomes 
from the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
easter. Some hon. Members speak of 
the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall 
as if they were private properties, but 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchquer know that 
Chancellors of the Duchy of Lancaster 
have contended, within a limited period 
of time, that it is the property of the 
nation, only receivable by the Sovereign 
as part provision for the maintenance of 
the Sovereign. Therefore, adding 
£50,000 as the income of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and £62,000 as the income of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, a total is pro- 
duced of nearly £649,000. Up to this 
point the matter is clear; but now the 
question begins to be difficult and obscure 
and it is not possible to be quite exact. 
It is necessary to wade through the 
Civil Service, the Army, and Navy 
Estimates in order to find out the sums 
which the Royal Family cost year by 
year, and those sums ought to be added 
to this £649,000. Taking an average 
right through those Estimates the sum 
must always be over £100,000; so that 
I make the income of the Royal Family 
from property of the nation to benot quite 
£800,000. In the reign of William 
and in the reign of Anne the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the Duchy of Corawall 
went into the Civil List. In the reign 
of the Georges the Duchy of Cornwall 
was taken out of the Civil List Act by 
the existence of the Prince of Wales, 
and later, not by a drafteman’s error 
but by a draftsman’s cleverness, words 
were introduced which took to some ex- 
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tent the Duchy of Lancaster out of its 
applicability. To put the matter in 
another way, instead of taking a mini- 
mum sum of £100,000 to be added to 
the sum of £648,971, I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the accounts 
show an addition to the revenues of 
Her Majesty of from £70,000 to 
£100,000 a year. I will not trouble the 
House at this moment with the whole 
of the detailed figures which go to 
make up this sum, but I take £35,000 
or £40,000 for other members of the 
Royal Family. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
8. ): Is that in addition ? 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Yes, quite in 
addition. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Is that of 
Her Majesty ? 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I was dealing 
with Her Majesty alone. I would take 
two illustrations to show what I meant. 
One item, which is fairly debateable as 
part of the expense of the Royal Family, 
anitem which certainly formerly formed 
part of the Civil List expenditure, 
varied from £13,000 to £30.500 was 
for the repairs of the Royal Palaces in 
the personal occupation of Her Majesty. 
The noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord R. Churchill) will, I 
trust, in the course of the evening give 
the House his views as a financial 
reformer, and will respond to the ap- 
peal I now make to him as I responded 
to an appeal which he made to me, a 
long time ago, in an eloquent speech 
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which he delivered at Wolver- 
hampton. Another item which I 
have written in as part of the 


expenditure of Her Majesty is a 
sum of a little under £35,000 a year for 
the cost of the Royal yachts, without 
reckoning any kind of sinking fund for 
the original cost approaching something 
like £300,000. Thesame kind of varia- 
tion applies in relation to the Prince of 
Wales, the repair of Marlborough 
House, for example, varying from 
£2,000 to about £8,000, and shows that 
it is impossible to take a fixed sum each 
year, and put down that as the actual 
cost. Altogether I estimate that it is 
fair to state the cost of the Royal 
Family year by year at the amount I 
put the other night, when I stated that 
it was something approaching £800,000. 
But supposing 1 am wrong, why have 


not the Government and the Committee 
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reported what the figures are? If they 
will not tell what the figures are, igno- 
rant men are apt to exaggerate them. 
It would be very easy for the Govern- 
ment to avoid the possibility of blunder 
by making a clear and distinct state- 
ment. In 1887 the hon. Member 
for the Leith Burghs (Mr. Munro 
Ferguson) moved for a Return show- 
ing the various offices and places of 
emolument held by members of the 
Royal Family. The First Lord of the 
Treasury refused to assent to that 
Motion on the ground that to give any 
such details would be invidious. That 
answer was a blunder. I believe that 
every one of these Royal persons fully 
earns his various emoluments—I am 
sure he would not take them if he did 
not—and the invidiousness, therefore, 
lies in refusing to give the information. 
In the Estimates, when any person holds 
more than one office of profit, there is a 
star placed against the name, and a 
footnote stating what such person is en- 
titled to receive, and on what account. 
There is, in fact, a statement at the bot- 
tom of the page which gives the charges 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and from 
these fvotnotes it will be found that some 
of these personages are in the receipt of 
Naval or Military pay? Why is that 
not done here? There can be nothing 
to conceal, and the very possibility of 
concealment amounts to a blunder in 
regard to these points. The curious 
ignorance which has been shown in this 
Debate was marked, above all, in the 
speech of the hon. Member for the Ux- 
bridge Division (Mr. Dixon-Hartland), 
who gave a number of careful figures 
and dates which have the merit of being 
an entire blunder from beginning to end. 
The hon. Member said that in the reign 
of George I., and in the reign of George 
1I., the Civil List was £1,000,000 a 
year, and the hon. Member sought to 
show that the present Civil List is more 
moderate and economical than the 
Civil Lists of Georges I. and IL, 
being only £385,000. I hold in 
my hand the second volume of the 
invaluable Financial Return of 1869, for 
which we are indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), and it gives the in- 
come and expenditure from 1688 to 1868 
year by year. If the hon. Member for 
Uxbridge had looked at it he would have 
seen that itshows that, although the Civil 
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List of George I. was a million and more, 
it omitted a large number of items which 
to-day were represented, most of them 
in the Civil Service Estimates, because 
the Civil List of William III. and Anne, 
and George I. and George II., did not 
mean the cost of the Royal Family 
alone, but the whole supposed Govern- 
ment of the nation—everything except 
the Army, Navy, Ordnance debt charges 
and special expenditure, which was dealt 
with by special Vote or special legisla- 
tion. So that the justification of the 
attack of hon. Members on the Radicals 
who sit on this side of the House is their 
absolute unacquaintance with the history 
of the country in which they live. On 
the face of it, the Report of the Com- 
mittee implies, in the 6th paragraph, 
that the Crown Lands and small 
branches of the Revenue were the only 
things that were the private property of 
the Monarch, and that these were 
surrendered to the State in lieu of the 
Civil List. I listened to the speech 
of the Under Secretary of State for 
India with great admiration, because 
it showed that he was by no means 
ignorant, and showed, further, how 
accurate and careful his researches 
must have been. The hon. Gentle- 
man was good enough to tell the 
House that he shuddered. Now, it 
takes a good deal to make me shudder 
at statements which are made from the 
Ministerial Bench; but, at the same 
time, I feel bound to protest against some 
of them. The Report of the Committee 
states that the revenue from the Crown 
Lands and other sources is surrendered. 
Well, that is not true. I hold in my 
hand the Civil List of William, which 
has at least the merit of being explicit. 
I admit that I am precluded by the 
words of the statute of the present 
reign and by the words of the Statute 1, 
William I1V., c. 25, from protesting that 
there was no surrender; but I will say 
that, except for those words, there was 


none, and that the legal consequences" 


were far more reaching than what was 
enacted. All the revenues, which in- 
clude the Post Office and the Excise, are 
carefully set out in the Return presented 
at the instance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and there is an account of everything 
alleged to be the private property of 
Her Majesty. A large number of 
things are included besides those under 
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the head of ‘‘Small branches’ as 
well as the Crown Lands, and no 
one. will dare to contend that these 
things were ever dreamt to be the 
private property of Her Majesty. What, 
then, becomes of the doctrine of sur- 
render? I allege that I can prove, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
the present Royal Family never surren- 
dered one farthing’s value to the 
country. Iam sorry to see that the 
superior knowledge of the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington enables 
him to contradict me. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I did not 
contradict you. I only smiled. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I hope that it 
was a smile of approval. I can under- 
stand that the noble Lord appreciates 
the position I am about to take up, and 
with a smile endorses it, even.before I 
have mentioned it. A passage in the 
rejected Report says that the Committee 
examined into matters as far back as 
the accession of the present Royal 
Family. I quite agree that the last 
three Civil List Acts—the Acts of 
George 1V., of William IV., and of the 
present reign—contain very specific 
words. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that I should show how those 
words came there, because I submit 
to the House that, beginning with the 
vague paragraph containing the recital 
of the Civil List Act of George IIT., the 
draftsman step by step manufactured 
a title to property which, in point of 
fact, never belonged to the Monarch at 
all, and never could be surrendered, I 
shall have to ask the House to go back 
to 9 and 10 William III., ec. 23, the 
first Civil List Act, so far as I am aware 
in this country. I suppose that no 
one will contend that when William III. 
came to this country he had any 
property to give up, or, if he had, that 
he had the smallest disposition to give 
it up. Iam not saying that jestingly, 
but as a matter of fact, which every one 
who is conversant with the history of 
that time well knows. What happened 
was that the House of Commons 
voted to King William for his life 
certain items for Civil List income. The 
statute was not passed until eight and a 
half years after that vote. The Grant 
to William for his life was not a Grant 
to the Royal Family—it was a Grant to 
William alone, for his life, and there is 
no pretence that he surrendered any- 
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thing for it. This Grant for life shows 
that the nation held that it had its pro- 
perty in the revenues granted. So also, 
coming to the first and second of 
the Georges, there is no shadow of a 
pretence of a surrender, or that any- 
thing was vested in George I. or George 
II.; there was never one farthing sur- 
rendered by either of these Monarchs, 
for there was nothing left to them to 
surrender, the Grants to them being 
only forlife. Each kept his private pro- 
erty as Elector of Hanover, and the 
egal compact by which the First Lord 
of the Treasury wishes us to be bound 
shows that not a solitary farthing was 
abandoned by either of these Monarchs. 
When we come to George III. I admit 
that a change of words occurred ; but it 
was a very peculiar change. The change 
was not in any enacting part, but only 
in the Preamble of the Act. In the 
Preamble the King signified his consent 
to such disposition of his interests in 
the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown as 
would be for the public benefit. But 
his interests were not the Crown 
Lands and the small branches. They 
were interests which he had yet got to 
acquire. The Grant to George II. for 
life was no Grant to George III., his 
grandson, and therefore he had nothing 
to surrender when the Act was drawn. 
Ile had not one farthing of money, 
or one foot of land to cede. In 
the Civil List of George IV. curiously 
enough there do come in enacting 
words, but I defy the Government 
to adopt them, because they were 
so strong, and gave to His Majesty 
during his life the produce of all Here- 
ditary Rates and Revenues paid and 
payable to the King’s Majesty and his 
servants. It applied not only to the 
Crown Lands, but to the Post Office and 
Excise Revenues and to various other 
things. If it is contended that those 
words apply now, then I say that that 
is a doctrine which I, as a Representative 
of the people, will resist. The Civil List 
of George III. was a very wide Civil 
List. It not only took in the expendi- 
ture of the Royal Family, but I find in 
a letter of the King to Lord North, 
dated February 3, 1791, a passage in 
which reference is made to a subsidy to 
the Court of Sweden which ‘‘ may be 
taken from my Civil List.’’ There were 
consistent Tories at that time sordid 
enough to help to burden the taxpayer by 
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receiving payments out of the Civil List. 
Task the Government, when any Member 
of it rises to reply, to say why it is that 
they have made a pretence of limiting 
the vesting and surrender of property to 
the Crown Lands and small branches, 
when the principle must apply to the 
whole or not at all. The Government 
say that they obey a compact in this 
matter, but there is no compact except 
the compact to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the Crown; and so long as I 
am subjected to a Monarchy in this 
country, so long will I, by vote and 
speech, ask that that compact shall be 
carried out. I protest that there is 
nothing disloyal in the objections I am 
taking now, and I was a little grieved 
to hear the Mover and Seconder of 
the Amendment making a protest of their 
personal loyalty to the Sovereign. _Imake 
no protest of my loyalty, and I suffer no 
charge of disloyalty in submitting the 
arguments I am submitting. I now 
come to one passage of the Amendment 
to which I desire to call special atten- 
tion—namely, that which declares that 
the funds now at the disposal of Her 
Majesty and the other members of her 
Family are adequate, without further 
demand on the taxpayer, to enable a 
suitable provision to be made for Her 
Majesty’s grandchildren. It is clear 
that thesum of £385,000, fixed by Par- 
liament in its wisdom at the beginning 
of the reign, has left in certain classes 
the possibility of savings. . The savings 
may have amounted to £824,000; but 
the refusal of the First Lord of the 
Treasury to state whether the amount 
is more or less seems to me to justify 
much of the feeling which exists against 
the Grants in the country. But this 
does not exhaust the possible means of 
saving. They may have been savings 
from the income of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, and from the Privy Purse. Pro- 
bably, however, there has been no ex- 
cess in the latter. The Paper which 
has been handed in implies that Her 
Majesty was put to great expense in 
connection with the Jubilee. Most 
likely there has been heavy expenditure; 
but the lesson from that is that during 
the whole reign, with the exception of 
years of special expenditure, there has 
been a large surplus left. I con- 
tend that under the Act 1 and 2 Vict., 
cap. 2, section 9, it was not the duty 
of the Treasury to have handed over 
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the savings in any class for the private 
enjoyment of Her Majesty. The statute 
gives them no such authority. Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom has apportioned 
some particular classes, and as there 
might possibly be excess in one class 
and savings in another, to prevent con- 
stant applications to Parliament, Parlia- 
ment has given the Lords of the 
Treasury power to balance one class by 
the savings of another, and if there 
were an excess in any class then the 
statute gives to the Treasury the right 
to apply to Parliament as to its appli- 
cation. I contend that Parliament 
should be allowed to pronounce its 
opinion in this case. I am bound to 
say as to the answer given by the First 
Lord of the Treasury last night as to 
whether the total of Her Majesty's 
savings was more or less than £824,000, 
that it was with pain and regret I 
heard him decline to give the informa- 
tion, and I am sure it will have been 
read with apprehension outside. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer indignantly 
contradicted an item hazarded by a 
Member of this House, who said he had 
ground for the belief that the savings 
of Her Majesty amounted to a very 
large sum indeed. The First Lord of 
the Treasury said emphatically that it 
was untrue that the amount was several 
iillions; but why, when Her Majesty is 
dealing with her people, who have been 
more loyal than any other people in the 
whole world, of the 50 years of her 
reign, have not her Representatives met 
the House of Commons fairly and 
frankly ? Niggardliness has never been 
one of the features of the British Parlia- 
ment—I wish it had been, the burden 
on the nation would then be less; and 
I regret that the Government have 
thought fit to make these half confi- 
dences and half denials and evasive 
statements instead of dealing frankly 
with the House. Now, I will take the 
liberty of telling the House one or two 
small reasons why there is so much feel- 
ing outside on this question. In addition 
to the sum of £385,000, Her Majesty 
receives from the taxpayers a sum of 
£803 in lieu of butlerage and prisage, 
which, according to Sir R. Welby, 
meant the right the Monarch formerly 
had to take as much wine as he liked, 
at such price as he liked to pay, out of 
every vessel coming into any English 
port. Some of these rights have been 
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conceded to various noblemen, who have 
no doubt made good advantage out of 
them. Yes; I mean good advantage 
for thenation. I think that this amount 
is a survival which Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers would do well to erase from the 
burdens of the people. Now, reverting 
to this special right, I learn from the 
Journals of the House that the wine 
merchants used to say that when their 
crews were weak and the King’s collec- 
tors were strong a great deal of wine 
was taken and a remarkably small 
amount of cash paid. The merchants, 
with that want of legal knowledge which 
makes the Under Secretary fur India 
shudder, called this lawful taking of 
wine robbery—there is a great deal of 
difference between taxation and robbery 
—and they petitioned the House of 
Commons on the matter, with the result 
that the House said that only one tun of 
wine out of every 10 tuns should be 
taken. This £303 is a commutation of 
that right : it is a survival of a barbarous 
right which was always wrong; it was 
aright of robbery by right of force; and 
I repeat I think Her Majesty’s Advisers 
would do well to erase the charge from 
the burdens of the people. These are 
little things, but they catch the public 
mind. Then there is a sum of 
£100 10s. 10d., capitalized in 1883 for 
£2,709, which represents every third 
penny of the fees taken by the Earls of 
counties in old times for holding Oourts 
of Justice. For the manner in which 
that has been dealt with I do not blame 
the Government, because I made my 
a against it while the right hon. 
entleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was in Office. The commutation took 
place in 1883. This third penny 
of the fees was levied in the 
Counties of Essex, Lincoln, and 
Derby, and I cannot understand 
how the responsible Advisers of Her 
Majesty could have allowed this money to 
be received year after year without an 
other right than this survival of feudal 
times. Another item which affects the 
Prince of Wales specially is the sum of 
£16,216 15s. a year in lieu of king- 
coinage, white-rents, and post-groats in 
the Counties of Cornwall and Devon. 
As a sample of how this commutation 
was effected, I would mention that 
£630 14s. 2d. per year for ever was the 
compensation for what was let on lease 
at £10 per year. On the close of the 
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lease William IV. voluntarily surren- 
dered the right to take this sum, and 
that surrender has been endorsed and 
repeated by Her Majesty, no doubt by 
the advice of her responsible Advisers. 
In accordance with this the Treasury, 
by a Minute never revoked, ordered 
the £630 14s. 2d. to cease on 5th 
April, 1841, but it is still paid 
without a shadow of legal authority. 
These are only small things, but they 
very much move the country. In the 
reign of William IV. Earl Grey stated 
that the feeling against these Royal 
Grants existed strongly not only amongst 
the democratic classes but among the 
easier classes also, and Earl Grey writ- 
ing at that time says he “has even 
received letters from Tories expressing a 
hope that he would resist the Grants.” 
So it is to-day. There is no desire on 
the part of the bulk of the people to 
make any change whatever in any of 
our institutions, but they do resent these 
small burdens. I submit there is no 
such compact as that upon which the 
First Lord of the Treasury relied, and 
there is money enough in the possession 
of Her Majesty to meet these demands, 
and upon these grounds I do, on behalf 
of the people, oppose these demands, 
which I regard as unfair, upon them. 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
8.): It seems to me, Sir, that so long a 
period has elapsed since I had the 
honour of addressing this House, that 
in now obtruding myself upon its notice 
I almost feel as if 1 might ask for that 
indulgence which it usually accords to a 
new Member. I feel that the subject 
now under consideration is one of great 
public interest and importance, and I 
shall begin by admitting that I have 
always held an opinion, amounting to an 
absolute conviction, as to the indisputable 
right of the Crown to apply to Parlia- 
ment to make provision for the Royal 
Family and to rely upon the liberality 
of Parliament in regard to such applica- 
tions. The present applications are 
being made in respect of two children 
of the Prince of Wales, aud we have in 
the Report of the Committee information 
as to what were the original proposals of 
the Government. I take the opportunity 
of saying that I hold strongly the 
opinion that the original proposals of the 
Government wore in strict conformity 
with precedent ; and, so far as one can 
judge from the meagre account of the 
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proceedings of the Committee with which 
we have been furnished, it does not 
appear that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian took imme- 
diate exception to those proposals which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle has since described as 
stupefying and preposterous. That 
does not seem to have been the view at 
firat taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, who only 
placed on record a formula as to the 
manner in which the Grants should be 
paid should those proposals be accepted, 
and I take it, it is extremely probable 
that if Her Majesty’s Government had 
adhered to their original proposals, they 
might have secured the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman. While I regret 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
do so, I cannot blame them. The First 
Lord of the Treasury says that he made 
concessions in order to secure unanimity 
and avoid controversy; but the right 
hon. Gentleman must now realise that 
he was engaged in the hopeless task of 
trying to conciliate those who are abso- 
lutely irreconcilable, and that in seeking 
to avoid controversy he stimulated it. 
The hon. Member for Northampton has 
alluded to me as being ambitious of the 
character of a financial reformer. I 
have done what I could to give practical 
proof that financial reform is to me a 
matter of considerable importance. But 
I hope to show before I sit down that 
financial reform has been applied very 
thoroughly to the provision made for 
the Royal Family, and that financial 
reform is more concerned in main- 
taining the national and Parliamentary 
credit in the relations between the 
Crown and the people than in making 
those alterations in those relations 
which some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
suggest. It cannot be denied that the 
action of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment, and especially of the Government, 
in advising the Crown and Parliament, 
and in allowing the Crown to take 
upon itself and its own private resources 
the provision for a considerable number 
of the Royal Family,has placed on the 
Sovereign a burden that was not con- 
templated when the Civil List was 
framed, and therefore, if I am correct 
in this, it does amount to some extent to 
a@ repudiation by Parliament of an 
arrangement between the Crown and 
Parliament, a repudiation which 
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so far would impair Parliament- 
ary and national credit. The hon. 
Member for Northampton said that 
it was never contemplated, when the 
Civil List was revised at the commence- 
ment of this reign, that Parliament 
should be asked to provide for the Royal 
Family. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I said, in reply 
to the phrase used by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, that there was not one 
word in the compact as to such pro- 
vision. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: It ison that 
very fact,that there was not one word in 
the compact as to this provision for the 
Royal Family, that I rely as showing 
that it was understood at the time that 
such provision should be made. There 
was no trace in the Report of the Com- 
mittee or'the discussions in Parliament at 
the time of any idea that Parliament 
should thereafter be relieved from pro- 
viding for members of the Royal Family. 
The argument of the First Lord of the 
Treasury that no notice has been given 
to the Crown of such discontinuance is 
unanswerable both positively and nega- 
tively. It is all very well for hon. Gen- 
tlemen in the free air of the Benches 
below the Gangway to scoff at prece- 
dents; but when they take their places 
on the Treasury Bench their views on 
this point will probably change, and 
they will find they will have to a 
great extent to be guided by precedent. 
Not only has no notice been given of 
any intention on the part of Parliament 
to refuse such provision, but notice may 
be taken as having been given to the 
contrary. I invite the attention of the 
House to a comparatively recent prece- 
dent in the present reign. In 1850 a 
reformed and distinctively Liberal 
Parliament was asked by Lord John 
Russell to grant an allowance of £12,000 
a year to the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge. That was opposed by some 
very distinguished Members of the 
House—among others by Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Roebuck, the latter of whom 
was one of the most determined 
Radicals the House hasever seen. But 
upon what ground did they oppose it? 
They did not assert that the Crown had 
no right to apply to Parliament to make 
provision for the junior branches of the 
Royal Family. They objected to the 
amount, and Mr. Bright took the strong 
point that provision would have to be 
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made for other members of the present 
Royal Family. Could there be a stronger 
notification that the Sovereign would 
not be called upon to provide for the 
junior members of the Royal Family? 
I now come to another precedent, and 
an interesting one—that of 1871. The 
Parliament of 1871 was elected under 
the influence of a great Reform Act, 
and contained an overwhelming Liberal 
majority. I have always held that this 
country has never seen a Parliament so 
capable of doing good work, and one 
that did so much. In that Parliament 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
had to ask for a Grant for the Duke of 
Connaught; and, referring to the 
general principle upon which Grants 
were demanded, he stated, in the most 
positive manner, that there never was 
the slightest expectation that savin 
to provide for junior members of the 
Royal Family could be made by the 
Queen ; and he proceeded :— 

‘¢The general plan waived all attempts to 
make a general provision at the commencement 
of each reign for the possible issue of the Sove- 
reign, and we leave it to Parliament to deal 
with each particular case as it arises, and 
according to what it may consider that the 
circumstances of the casedemand. . .. . 
Of all the methods by which you can proceed 
to secure a provision for members of the Royal 
Family, it is the one by far the most agree- 
able to the spirit of the Constitution ; for its 
effect is to establish a considerable degree of 
moral control which Parliament would pro- 
bably lose if any other method were adopted.” 


Some hon. Members may not agree 
with this; but it is most important 
coming from a Prime Minister with an 
overwhelming Liberal majority. It 
was a clear and an unmistakeable inti- 
mation to the Crown that, in the pre- 
sent reign, Parliament would not ex- 
pect the Crown to provide for the junior 
members of the Royal Family. I am 
sure the right hon. Member for New- 
castle, who is a just and, on many sub- 
jects, an impartial man, will not feel 
that the line of argument of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and others that 
no notice was ever given to the Crown 
is one unworthy of attention. I believe 
it to be an unanswerable argument. I 
now cometothe speech of the junior Mem- 
ber for Northampton, who favoured the 
House with many statistics and some 
things that wereextremelyirrelevant. In 
allcourtesy I would admitat once thathis 
knowledge is wide and far exceeds in its 
general range that of other members of 
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the House; but the hon. Member gave 
his information to the House in rather 
too pedagogic a manner to secure from 
the House the full advantage that he 
eught to secure. It may be that hon. 
Members on this side of the House are 
hopelessly buried in unfathomable 
depths of ignorance; but it would be 
more diplomatic if he did not tell us that 
quite so plainly, aud if he were, for the 
urposes of debate, to credit us with 
nowing something. The hon. Member 
has a most singular way of dealing with 
the past. He has exhibited such a 
knowledge of law—amateur knowledge 
—as to suggest that he must have fallen 
a victim to one of the most abominable 
and pernicious books ever published in 
this country, ‘‘ Every Man his Own 
Lawyer,” and must have forgotten the 
popular saying which is well known in 
the Oourts that ‘‘ a man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client.” I am 
uite ready to admit that the hon. 
Seatthint does possess legal knowledge, 
and has done his best to qualify himself 
by legal research ; but surely he will be 
prepared to admit that, just as ‘‘ there 
were brave men before Agamemnon,” 
so there were groat Radical lawyers 
before the hon. Member. If the great 
Radical lawyers who have existed have 
never been able to detect a flaw in the 
title of the Crown to its estates, are we 
not justified in assuming that no such 
flaw isto be found? The title to the 
Crown estates has been held by Parlia- 
ment to be a perfectly clearone. I will 
not enter into a legal controversy with 
the hon. Gentleman; but I should 
imagine that he might submit his argu- 
ments to a Oourt of Law so that we 
might have an authoritative decision. 
He might instal himself in one of 
the Royal Palaces, and, after having 
been ejected, he might bring an 
action for assault, Fi might plead 
that the Royal Palaces and all the 
revenues of the Crown had been 
obtained by the grossest fraud. Until 
he does something of that kind or per- 
suades some great lawyer to adopt his 
view and challeuge the title of the 
Crown, he must not be surprised if the 
great majority of the House differ from 
him. The hon. Member and his collea- 
gues declare that it is an error to speak 
of Crown estates, and that they are in 
no sense of the word Crown estates, but 
are really the property of the peonle. 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH: No; I have 
never said that. What I have said is 
that they were originally given to the 
Monarch for life as part of the Civil 
List, given with other revenues which 
are equally and neither more nor less 
applicable to the purposes for which 
they were given. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: Well, that 
is much the same sort of thing, so far as 
I can see. The hon. Gentleman disputes 
the personal right of the Crown to the 
full and free possession of the Crown 
estates. I found myself on an authority 
which is good enough for me, and that 
is a speech on this subject by Mr. 
Disraeli, who spoke of 

‘*The large real state which Her Majesty 
possessed by the laws of this realm with as clear 


a title and as complete possession as any of the 
Peers hold their estates.” 


Did Mr. Disraeli make this statement 
without authority? On the contrary, if 
hon. Gentlemen will turn to the Report 
of the Committee of 1831—as strong a 
Committee as could have been formed 
—they will find these words made use 
of :— 

‘‘ The House must recollect that the principle 
on which the sum is allotted by Parliament for 
the purposes of the Civil List is that it is a 
payment for the personal advantage of the 
Sovereign and for the support of the dignity of 
the Crown in lieu of the hereditary revenue 
which, at the commencement of each reign, the 
Sovereign sacrifices for the benefit of the 
public.” 


‘‘ Sacrifices!’? Could this Committee 
have used a word more calculated to 
recognise in all its fulness the complete 
personal title of the Crown to these 
estates than the word “‘ sacrifices ’’ ? 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Perhaps the 
noble Lord will permit me to point out 
that the Committee said the ‘hereditary 
revenue,” which included very much 
more than either the Crown Lands cr tie 
small branches. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: It did not 
include anything beyond what is men- 
tioned in the Appendices to this Report. 
Again, in i837, a strong Committee 
appointed to settle the Civil List re- 
peated and endorsed this statement. 
There were on the Committee two very 
distinguished and famous Radicals— 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Grote. Does the hon. 
Member imagine that if they had been 
able to detect any inaccurate expression 
made use of by the Committee with 
reference to hereditary revenue, they 
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would not instantly have pointed it out? 
Not one word of exception was taken by 
either of those two representative men 
against the strong assertions of both 
Committees as to the personal, full, and 
complete title of the Crown to the here- 
ditary revenue. I do really submit 
that, until we have the assertions of the 
hon. Member for Northampton sup- 
ported by great and recognised legal 
authorities, it would be almost better if 
he did not make them, for he cannot 
expect the House to pay the smallest 
attention to them. I pass on to 
another challenge which has been very 
freely thrown down. The hon. Members 
for Northampton and the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) directly 
challenged the title of the Queen to the 
balances of excesses which have arisen. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland as- 
sumed a most solemn tone and asked, 
‘** Are these savings the Queen’s, cr are 
they ours?’’ He might just as well ask, 
‘Is this purse | The noble Lord held out 
his right hand with a purse in it] his or 
mine?’’ It would be quite as rea- 
sonable and quite as moral. Hon. 
Gentlemen do not appear to realise that 
by this challenge they are accusing 
Ministers of the Crown, including Sir 
R. Peel and the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, and Secretaries of the 
Treasury like the eagle-eyed Chairman 
of Committees, and the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, of having 
encouraged and connived at embezzle- 
ment and misappropriation by the 
Crown of public money. That is what 
it comes to, and therefore it would be 
more honest to put it in words and 
then the public would understand it. 
The argument of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site is that these balances ought to be 
paid into the Exchequer. Where do 
they find in the Act of Parliament a 
single syllable that warrants such an 
assertion? There is not a word in it 
that would justify such a contention as 
that. Tbe hon. Member for North- 
ampton evidently imagines that the 
Parliament of 1837 were a body of 
such incompetent persons that they 
allowed the Crown to set up a title by 
their loose phraseology to a sum of 
money which it was not intended that 
the Crown should have. That is his 
contention. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: No; I said 
that the section of the Act did not 
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authorise the issue except for certain 
purposes. — 

Loxpv R. CHURCHILL: My con- 
tention is that Parliament, which went 
with extreme care into the matter, had 
it desired that the excesses of the Civil 
Lists should be paid into the Exchequer, 
would have so stipulated in the Act. 
Now there have been in the Treasury 
for very many years past traditions of 
extraordinary rigour with respect to 
every penny in the public accounts ; and 
it is to be assumed that if it had ever 
occurred to any Treasury official from 
that day to this that there were improper 
practices in paying over to the Crown 
these excesses, the Treasury would 
either have arrested those practices or 
a Bill would have been introduced into 
Parliament for that purpose. But it 
was clearly the intention of Parliament 
that the Civil List was voted for Her 
Majesty’s use, and that the Privy Purse 
had a right to the excesses which might 
arise. That was the practice in the 
reign of George III., and successive 
Parliaments followed it. On November 
23, 1837, Mr. Spring Rice, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said— 

“During the 33 years reign of George II. 
the Civil List was fixed at £800,000 per annum, 
and it was provided that if the duties granted 
to produce it did not in any one year produce 
£800,000, the deficiency was to be made good. 
Ifthe produce exceeded £800,000 the excess 
went tothe Crown.” 


That was followed by the Treasury 
when there were excesses at disposal ; 
it was rightiy followed by the Govern- 
ments and Parliaments in all the years 
of this reign; and it is not consistent 
with reason or common sense to 
impugn the title of the Sovereign to 
these excesses. In connection with this 
subject I cannot help alluding to certain 
remarks, by no means characterized 
by a great abundance of charity, which 
were made by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in respect to the savings of the 
Crown. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land made a_ statement last night 
which cannot be too strongly repre- 
hended. He gave the House to under- 
stand that from his own knowledge he 
was able to assert with confidence to the 
House that the savings of the Sovereign 
amounted to £3,000,000. On what 
authority did he make that statement? 
What right has the hon. Member, in 
order to give that statement a popular 
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colour, to put a question to the First 
Lord of the Treasury and ask him to 
say whether it is true or not? Has 
he any private knowledge of his own, 
and to which the public have not access, 
which would justify this statement? - If 
he has, he ought to produce it. If he 
has not, he ought to withdraw the 
statement and admit that he was mis- 
taken. 

Mr. STOREY: So far from with- 
drawing what I did say I repeat it, and 
I shall take means to substantiate as 
far as I can what I said; and if I fail I 
shall demand proof from the Treasury 
which will enable me to show that what 
I said was right. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: A very 
novel practice. You are to make a 
most extraordinary statement, to refuse 
to substantiate it, and to demand arro- 
gantly of the Government that they 
should say whether the statement is 
true or not. I think that the statement 
of the hon. Member was one which he 
made without the smallest justification. 
It was a statement made with the 
design of creating popular animosity, 
and one which the hon. Member never 
would have made if he had been in 
possession of information that he ought 
to have possessed, and information of 
which the public are in possession. In 
the year 1885 the hon. Member for 
Maidstone took notice of a statement 
made by another loose speaker as to 
the savings of the Crown, and he wrote 
to Sir H. Ponsonby to inquire whether 
there was any truth in it. Sir H. 
Ponsonby replied in these terms on 
September 18, 1885 :— 

‘“‘There is no foundation for the statement 
that the Queen has purchased ground in the 
City of London. You may make any use you 

lease of the above contradiction. ‘The Queen 

as bought nothing and possesses nothing in 
the City of London. She has invested no 
money in ground-rents, and she does not 
possess a million to invest.’’ 
I think the best course for the hon. 
Member for Sunderland to have taken 
before making such a statement would 
have been to ask Sir H. Ponsonby, an 
extremely courteous and fair-minded 
man, whether it was consistent with the 
facts. I do think, Sir, it is very 
wrong of hon. Gentlemen, although 
they hold strong opinions on the finan- 
cial aspect of this question, not to 
confine themselves to rigid accuracy. 
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know of them is that there have been 
excesses on the Civil List, amounting to 
£800,000 odd. Part of that amount— 
we know not how much, and we have 
no right to know—has been invested 
in a permanent form; and more than 
that, I think, we have absolutely no 
right to know. But in this connection 
I cannot fail to notice that Her Majesty 
has now consented or offered of her own 
free will to place on these savings the 
burden and charge of providing for all 
the junior branches of the Royal 
Family, except the children of the 
Prince of Wales. And I observe on 
referring this morning to the proper 
sources of information that that would 
involve, without including the children 
of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, in all probability a provi- 
sion for not less than 14 members of the 
Royal Family. And looking at the 
amount of the savings which you may 
reasonably anticipate will accrue, I 
think you will find that the Sovereign 
has taken upon herself as much as could 
possibly be expected from her. If I 
am not dwelling too much on this 
matter, I should like to refer to another 
point. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, in the suggestion that did not 
abound in generosity, which naturally 
came from him, spoke of the accumula- 
tions of income to which His Royal 
Highness succeeded as Duke of Corn- 
wall, and wanted to know what had 
become of them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
pointed out that a large portion of them 
were spent in the purchase of the Sand- 
ringham estate, and another large por- 
tion in setting up anestablishment for his 
Royal Highness on the svale which was 
suitable to his position. But I can give 
the hon. Member and the House a little 
more information as to the application 
of those accumulations. ‘The House is 
aware that the estate at Sandringham 
was bought for His Royal Highness at 
a first cost of something like £220,000. 
The land since purchased cost £13,500, 
making a total of £223,500. At the 
time of the purchase the estate was 
almost a desert, and so bad was the 
purchase considered to be that there 
was much comment and criticism on the 
subject at the time it took place. Well, 
in addition to the cost of the land— 
namely, £233,500, the capital outlay 
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upon the development of the estate, 
which is not larger than 8,000 acres, 
amounts to no less a sum than £290,000. 
How has that money been spent? It 
has been spent in carrying out what I 
hold to be a great public object; in 
setting up in Norfolk what might be 
a standard of excellence in the manage- 
ment of an estate for the surrounding 
landowners. Since the estate was pur- 
chased every farm building has been 
restored or rebuilt; 100 new cottages 
have been built—and the word cottages 
is almost a misnomer for such houses; 
200 acres have been planted; 15 miles 
of new road have been made; and 
churches, schools, and clubs have been 
set on foot.and supported, not only with 
the design of showing to the landlords 
of England what a model landed estate 
should be, and of inducing them, as far 
as possible, to conform to that stand- 
ard and to be desirous of emulating it; 
but also there was this object, in which 
the Prince of Wales has succeeded per- 
fectly—that the lot of every man, 
woman, and child dwelling on the 
Sandringham estate should be in every 
sense of the word a happy lot. This I 
speak of from my own knowledge, and 
I thought the House would allow me to 
mention those facts, because a moreexcel- 
lent expenditure of money, which isina 
sense public money, has, I think, rarely 
been made, and because of the un- 
generous and extremely ill-natured allu- 
sion of the hon. Member for Sunderland. 
I turn to other points, and I cannot help 
noticing, in passing, the sole support and 
authority which the hon. Member for 
Northampton and his friends are able 
to adduce in favour of the doctrine that 
the Sovereign ought to provide for 
her own children. I suppose that 
they have searched through the 
pages of history and Parliament- 
ary Debates, and what is the sole 
authority? Why, Lord Brougham. 
The House may have noticed that the 
date of Lord Brougham’s utterance, 
which the hon. Members have quoted, 
is 1836. Atthat time Lord Brougham 
occupied a peculiar relationship to 
the Government of Lord Melbourne. 
There was absolutely nothing which 
he was not prepared to do or 
say to upset Lord Melbourne’s Ad- 
ministration. This is a fact which can- 
not be contradicted, and which de- 


stroys any Constitutional value which 
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may attach to. the authority of Lord 
Brougham’s utterances at that period. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
and his Oolleagues assert that the 
Radical Party are now committed 
inflexibly to anyones to all Grants 
to the Royal Family. The Radical 
Party is committed to no such fring. 
There are many stout and st y 
Radicals who by no means admit 
the contention of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and I will take as an in- 
stance the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield. [‘‘Oh!’’} 
It seems to me that if the hon. Gentle- 
man denies the title of the right hon. 
Member for Sheffield to be a stout and 
honest Radical he is in danger of be- 
coming so particular and eclectic that 
his following will soon be reduced to 
infinitesimal proportions. In 1885 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield addressed his constituents. on 
the subject of Royal Grants, and he 
was questioned by one of them. The 
question was :— 


‘* Did you vote for the allowance to Princess 
Beatrice ?”’ 


And the 
answered— 


“‘T did vote for the Grant for the Princess 
Beatrice, and I did the right thing. If it had 
to be done again I would do it again; and I 
say if you do not approve do not vote for me. 
The Princess Beatrice is the last and the 
youngest of the Queen’s children, and I will 
make no distinction between one and another, 
I believe that the bargain made with respect 
to the Crown property wasa very good bar- 
gain for the State, as I am told that the Crown 
property in the future will more than pay 
all the expenses of the Royal Family.”’ 


The next question was— 


* ‘Do you not think the allowance to the 
Prince of Wales is excessive ? 


The right hon. Gentleman replied— 

‘‘ There is no greater mistake, in my opinion, 
that many working-men make in supposii 
these personal allowances to Royalty are su 
a tremendous burden on the nation. They are 
a flea-bite as compared with some bad legis- 
lation, some miserable war, or some er 
Well, as I told my constituents once in Paradise 
Square, there was more money stolen in New 
York by the Municipal Council within a few 
years than would have paid the expenses of 
Royalty to the end of eternity—if it should last 
selene The mere interest of it would have 
done it. I do not want you to consider that is 
a thing that burdens you. You: are straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel,” 


It may be possible, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Sheffield will not follow the lead of the 
hon. Member for Northampton to-night. 
There is another matter on which I 
wish to touch, and that is the popular 
feeling which is supposed to exist against 
these Royal Grants. We heard of it 
from the hon. Member for Northampton, 
who spoke last, and from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland who spoke last night. 
And, no doubt, I should say that the wish 
with them was to some extent father to 
the thought. But we also heard of it 
in a remarkable speech by the hon. 
Member for Leicester, who spoke as a 
warm and earnest friend of Royalty. 
He said that the feeling of the people 
on this question was one of indignation 
—indignation which might, as he 
appeared to think, at any moment 
develop into fury, and that fury would 
be manifested by nothing less than 
the impeachment and exile of the 
Royal Family, and possibly even the 
bloody butchery of the classes at the 
hands of the exasperated masses. I 
noticed quite clearly in this necro- 
mantic, geomantic, and thaumaturgic 
harangue that the imagination of the 
hon. Gentleman even pictured hinvself 
as marching boldly and proudly tw the 
scaffold, the martyr of Constitutional 
moderation to the excesses of a reign 
of terror, But, after all, what does 
the portentous and ecstatic prediction 
of the hon. Gentleman amount to? 
He declaims against the intolerable 
burden of the Monarchy—the growing 
burden—and the repeated applications 
to Parliament for money. This is a 
serious matter, which I suppose he has 
been very careful to examine. As to 
the growing cost of the Monarchy, I 
will give some figures as to whether 
the Monarchy is a growing or & 
reduced burden. I take the item of 
Special Grants.to members of the 
Royal Family in this reign and in that 
of George III. In the reign of George 
III. the Special Grants to members 
of the Royal Family.were _ nearly 
£1,000,000. [Cries of “ Oh!”}] Yes; 
the hon. Gentleman is quite right to 
be shocked at that figure. was 
shocked myself. I find that whereas 
the Grants to the Royal Family from 
1763 to 1802, a period of 3) years, 
amounted to nearly £1,000,000, the 
Special Grants to members of the 
Royal Family in this reign—that is, 
from 1837 to 1889, or a period of 52 
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years—have amounted only to £189,000. 
Therefore, at any rate on that source of 
cost, we get a reduction of £800,000. 
If I take the annuities to members of 
the Royal Families—and I do not go 
back to the days of the middle of last 
century, but only to the last year but 
one of George III’s reign, 1819—the 
annuities in that year amounted to 
£430,000 a year. In the present year 
they amount to only £152,000; therefore, 
that is a reduction of £280,000 a year 
since 1819. Now I take the Civil 
List of William IV. This, in 1830, 
amounted to £510,000 a year; while 
the Civil List of the present Monarch 
is only £385,000 a year. I give 
this as showing the reduction of 
annual cost. But I must take the in- 
creased amount which the nation receives 
from the Crown Lands. The nation has 
more in hand to meet the cost of Royalty 
than it ever had; and the increase 
of revenue from Crown Lands in the 
present reign amounts to £220,000. 
Therefore, I get a reduction of cost since 
1819 of the Monarchy to the people of 
no less than £650,000 a year. I take 
the cost of the Monarchy and compare it 
with the cost of the Monarchy under 
William IV.; and though I am very 
anxious to do all that I can to assist the 
hon. Member in selling this pamphlet 
from which he quotes, and which he is 
no doubt anxious to advertise, I must 
decline to accept. the catalogue of 
charges which it states ought to be 
added to the cost of the Monarchy. There 
is not one of these charges which can be 
fairly added, unless itis the item for the 
Royal Yachts, upon which much might 
be said. As to the cost of the Monarchy 
under William IV., I take the Civil List 
and annuities together, which amounted 
to £760,000 a year. The net revenue 
from the Crown Lands was £150,000, so 
that the total cost of the Monarchy then 
was £610,000 a year. The present cost 
of the Monarchy, including the Civil 
List and annuities, is £532,000, and 
deducting the net receipts of the Crown 
Lands, £404,000, I get a total net cost 
of the Monarchy to the people of 
£128,000; showing a reduction of cost to 
the people, compared with the reign of 
William LV., of £482,000; this net cost 
of £128,000 to the people meaning the 
intolerable, vexatious, unbearable im- 
post of three-farthings per head of the 
population. It is often said that little 
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events produce great movements; but 
I fear I cannot agree with the 
hon. Member for Leicester in thinking 
that a charge per head of the population 
like this for the support of the Monarchy 
is likely to bring about that world-wide 
bloodshed which he has predicted. 
When hon. Gentlemen are addressing 
their constituents on this subject they 
ought, in common justice and in common 
fair-play, to give the exact figures such 
as I have given to the House. I cannot 
myself treat the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton with that 
tenderness and that respect which 
naturally the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, from his position as his 
Party Leader, is inclined to extend to it. 
I own frankly that I cannot find in the 
action of the hon. Gentleman any real 
or sincere zeal for the public welfare. I 
notice, on the contrary, an exhibition, 
greedily sought for. of cheap-Jack Re- 
publicanism, and I observe that this 
action is dictated and animated by a 
desire by no means concealed to degrade 
and lower the Monarchy in popular esti- 
mation, and, however unjustly and how- 
ever unscrupulously, to excite popular 
clamour and discontent against those 
who occupy, surround, or are near the 
Throne. Against such sentiments, and 
against such motives so expressed and 
so applied in this Debate, I gladly give 
my vote. 

Sm H. HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): As a member of the Com- 
mittee I may be allowed a word or two. 
I entered that Committee with an un- 
prejudiced mind, and I may refer to 
what actually took place in that Com- 
mittee. On our first meeting Resolutions 
were put before the Committee, not 
formally but informally, for the purpose 
of guiding our considerations and of ex- 
plaining to us the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I very much regret that 
the Government departed from those 
original Resolutions by the draft Report 
they put before the Committee. I believe 
that if the Government had adhered 
strictly to the form of those Resolutions 
they first proposed it might have been 
possible to come to some compromise. I 
am well aware that some Liberal Mem. 
bers could not have voted for some of 
these Resolutions, but at the same time 
they did not commit us to any very 
serious assertion that we could not have 
found some means of accepting. When 
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we met on 2nd July, a Draft Re 

was handed to the Committee which 
contained paragraphs of a character 
which we could not for a moment agree 
to. There appeared to be, at the com- 
mencement uP our deliberations, two 
essential points; one was, provision for 
the children of the younger children of 
the Sovereign, and the other was pro- 
vision for the children of the Prince of 
Wales. Now, if these had been strictly 
adhered to, I think that we might possibly 
have come to some agreement, but when 
the Draft Report was placed in our 
hands it became at once evident that it 
was not likely we should arrive at a 
unanimous vote on paragraphs 13 and 
14 introduced into that Draft Report for 
the first time. The first of these para- 
graphs contains the statement that no 
notice had been given to the Queen that 
she must prepare to make provision for 
the children of her younger children. 
Now I deny altogether that any notice 
of the kind was required, I cannot con- 
ceive that it ought to be required from 
Parliament, because Parliament has to 
deal with questions as they arise, and it 
would be most improper for any Minister 
of the Crown to propose a Resolution to 
the effect that the Queen should have 
notice that in future no Grants should 
be made to her grandchildren other than 
the children of the Heir Apparent. 
There is no precedent for such a notice, 
and I fail to see on what ground it could 
be called for. I could not see what was 
the use of this paragraph, it was alto- 
gether imperative and merely declara- 
tory, and it was as an apple of discord 
introduced into the Committee, and had 
no bearing on our deliberations. Then 
the 14th paragraph was to the effect 
that Her Majesty would have a claim on 
the liberality of Parliament if she should 
think fit to apply for Grants in support 
of the Royal Family. Now that opened 
a very wide door, for it is difficult to say 
to what extent the younger grandchildren 
of the Sovereign may increase, andavery 
large sum indeed may be involved in the 
admission of such a claim, and it would 
be fettering the free action of future Par- 
liaments. ‘There was no hope of securing 
unanimity upon such a clause as that. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
intimate to us that she waived all claim 
during her reign for Grants for children 
of her younger children, but still Her 


; Majesty felt it necessary to insist on this 
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aph 14, and we could not accept 
i “We have the high authority of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian that these claims cannot be 
revived, and we must defer to his great 
authority and experience; but I cer- 
tainly should like to receive a clear and 
definite reply from the Chancellor of the 
pos 85 whether those claims of the 
grandchildren are ever again to be set 
up. At present the question is in a 
somewhat ambiguous position. Let a 
responsible Member of the Crown say 
whether it will be open to a Sovereign 
in the future to make this claim. I am 
bound to say that unless we do not have 
such a declaration much will be said on 
the subject when we come to stand on 
the ae before our constituents. 
The Liberal Members on the Committee 
were unanimous in voting against these 
twoparagraphs in the Draft Report; and 
apart from the Unionist Members—for 
whom I cannot speak—I do not think 
there is any Liberal Member would vote 
for these. Then comes the question of 
applications on behalf of the children of 
the Prince of Wales, which appeared to 
me, from the first, to be an altogether 
separate question; and I cannot see 
why it should have been mixed with 
the other question of the claims 
on behalf of the younger children. 
It reminded me of my school boy days 
where one boy would say to another, 
“If you do this, I’ll do that.” But 
after all it does not appear that these 
things have anything to do with each 
other. My object has been to get rid of 
what I thought might be an enormous 
charge on the country, if it were called 
on to provide for the grandchildren of 
the Sovereign other than those of the 
Heir Apparent. The question of pro- 
viding for the children of the Heir Ap- 
parent appears to me to be a wholly 
different matter. Some of my collea- 
gues, however, take a different view, 
and they say to the Government — 
“Unless you propose the abnegation, 
or, at any rate, the non-assertion of the 
claims of the Sovereign, we cannot vote 
for you.” In this I cannot coincide. It 
appears to me that the provision for the 
children of the Prince of Wales is abso- 
lutely necessary and just, and that we 
cannot properly avoid making it. I 
have great respect for the opinion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bedford and also for that of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle, and I listened with attention to 
the speeches of both those Gentlemen 
last night, and I should have liked to 
have heard argued out by them the 
question as to where the money is to 
come from by which the children of the 
Prince of Wales are to be supported. 
They are both practical business men, 
and they probably know how exceed- 
ingly difficult it is to provide such a sum 
as £40,000 or £36,000 a year. I think 
that a definite scheme should have been 
put before us by those Gentlemen as to 
how that sum should be provided; 
for I do not suppose that any one would 
contend that it ought to come out of the 
income of the Prince of Wales. I have 
listened to almost everything that has 
been said in this Debate, and I have 
heard no one assert that the income of 
the Prince of Wales is more than suffi- 
cient to enable him to uphold the honour 
and dignity of his position. The Prince 
has very numerous calls on his purse. 
He does an enormous amount of ex- 
tremely good work all over the country, 
and in addition to this during the un- 
fortunate retirement of the Queen the 
Princess of Wales has done her best to 
perform those functions which are 
usually performed by the Sovereign. 
Now, the discharge of all these func- 
tions on the part of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales costs money. They 
cannot go here and there and 
everywhere to perform ceremonial 
duties in all parts of the kingdom with- 
out having to expend large sums of 
money. I do not hesitate, therefore, to 
say that, under these circumstances, the 
income of the Prince of Wales does not 
suffice for the putting away of money 
for the benefit of his children. If that 
be so, then it is clear that the money 
must come out of the revenues of Her 
Majesty the Queen. Now, I at once 
admit that, in my opinion, the Civil 
List and the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster are large enough to provide 
for all the needs of the Crown, and on 
this point I agree in the main with the 
statement made by the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
But we are not at the present moment 
dealing with that question. It is one 
that must be relegated to the re-settle- 
ment of the Civil List at the conclusion 
of this reign. Her Majesty has taken 
upon herself very heavy charges in pro- 
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viding for the children of her sons and 
daughters other than those of the Prince 
of Wales. That would be probably as 
large a charge as in the present con- 
dition of the Civil List she would be 
able to take upon herself. The enor- 
mous amount of £131,000 a year which 
has to be paid for the salaries of officials 
attached to the Court must, as I feel 
sure no one can deny, admit of a very 
serious reduction ; besides which I think 
there can be little doubt that the cost of 
the Royal Household admits of great 
retrenchment. Iam also ready to admit 
that the amount of the (ivil List, 
coupled with the revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, making together £436,000 
a year, ought to be sufficient to main- 
tain the honour and dignity of the Crown 
and to provide for the Royal Family ; 
but that is not the question here. I am 
not prepared, seeing the time of life at 
which the Queen has arrived, to force 
upon her the enormously difficult pro- 
blem of providing between £30,000 and 
£40,000 a year for the children of the 
Prince of Wales. After due delibera- 
tion, Parliament passed the Civil List 
Act, in which the various items are 
scheduled, and thatin reality constitutes 
a bargain between Parliament and the 

own. We cannot, therefore, force 
upon the Crown at the present moment 
the necessity of such retrenchments as 
would provide an adequate sum for the 
children of the Prince of Wales. Her 
Majesty the Queen has already taken 
serious burdens on herself, and she has 
no doubt lived prudently and made con- 
siderable savings. For my own part I 
regret that the First Lord of the 
Treasury did not feel himself in a posi- 
tion to say what those savings were. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) has stated that gross exaggera- 
tion exists throughout the country on 
this subject, and I myself am of opinion 
that it would be much better if the whole 
of the case had been fully stated. If 
thishad been done, these misunderstand- 
ings and exaggerations would not have 
existed ; but I am bound to say that, as 
far as I can see, Her Majesty could not 
have taken upon herself the additional 
burden of supporting the children of the 
Prince of Wales. ‘These are grounds 
upon which I shall vote against all future 
claims in the first place, and then 
vote for the provision which is pro- 
posed to be made to the Prince 
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of Wales. I must say that I shall 
have no hesitation, if called upon, to 
justify the vote I am about to give. I 
do not know what exact form the 
Amendment may take in this House 
next week; but whatever the form may 
be, I shall follow out exaetly the same 
course I now announce—namely, [ shall 
vote to limit, as far as possible, all 
future liabilities, to extinguish all claims 
which might be set up in regard to the 
grandchildren of the Sovereign other 
than the children of the Heir Apparent ; 
but to make such Grants as I believe in 
my conscience to be necessary for the 
support of the family of the Prince of 
Wales. 

*Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich): I was a 
Member of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider this question, and in 
this capacity I may claim the indulgence 
of the House while I address to it a few 
observations upon the question under 
discussion, although if that indulgence 
be accorded, I will promise to trespass 
upon its patience a very short time. 
There is only one point to which I de- 
sire to address myself, and that is one 
that has been forced upon the House 
by hon. Members opposite, in reference 
to a word used in the Report of the 
Select Committee. I allude tothe word 
‘“‘ surrender.” I cannot help thinking 
that the use of that word constitutes a 
very material point in this issue. In- 
stead of the word ‘‘surrender”’ being 
used in the OCommittee’s Report, the 
word ‘‘sacrifice” ought to have occurred. 
I think, if the House had become fully 
acquainted with the cireumstances of the 
case, they would differ from both the 
hon. Members for Northampton and say 
that the word ‘‘ sacrifice” ought to have 
been used. The two hon. Members for 
Northampton have implied that. prac- 
tically there are no hereditary revenues 
—that what comes under the heads of 
‘* woods and forests’’ are not in reality 
revenues, The junior Member for 
Northampton made allusion to the Re- 
port of 1869, and I wish he had made 
fuller reference to that Report, because 
it would have thrown a great deal of 
light upon this subject and have put a 
very different complexion upon it to 
that which he has put forth. I will 
quote one clause in that Report which 
says— 

‘Although the land revenues have been 


surrendered to the public use, yet the surrender 
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has been made only for the lifetime of each 
Sovereign, and the public stand with respect to 
the Crown Lands in the position merely of a 
life tenant.” 
I do not stand on the question of the 
Crown Lands, and would rather apply 
myself to the point on which the hon. 
Member for Northampton so much en- 
3 and that was that, in the reign 
of William and Mary and of George I. 
and George II., there was no surrender 
of hereditary rights. I have striven, as 
far as I can, to see whether those here- 
ditary duties continued since the time 
they were instituted, and perhaps the 
House will allow me to read a clause in 
the Act of Charles IT. as regards here- 
ditary Excise Duties—12th Charles IT. 
¢, 24:— 

‘That there shall be paid unto the King’s 
Majesty, his heirs and successors for ever, here- 

r in recompense as aforesaid, the several 

rates, impositions, duties, and charges herein- 
after expressed, and in manner and form 
following,” &c. 
Then came the list of duties. Now, we 
have been told that these were never 
surrendered. We have been told that 
in the reign of William and Mary there 
was no surrender of these duties, and 
that there was no acknowledgment by 
Parliament that they were entitled to 
those duties. But those who study these 
questions will see that the circumstances 
were absolutely different. William and 
Mary came to the Throne in exceptional 
circumstances, and several Acts of Par- 
liament were necessary which would 
not have been necessary in ordinary 
circumstances. In one of the earliest 
Acts, however, of that reign, these very 
hereditary duties were handed over. to 
them distinctly. In the earlier Acts of 
the reign of Queen Anne these duties 
were alluded to, and provision was made 
for the management of the Crown Lands 
and hereditary duties. Again, in the 
Act of Settlement of George I. the same 
duties were mentioned and in no way 
surrendered. So, again, in the case of 
George II. ; so that it will be seen that 
in every instance of accession to the 
Throne the right to these duties was 
acknowledged. Therefore, I maintain 
that the word ‘‘surrender” in the Act 
of William IV. was the right word to 
use in the Act of Victoria, if it was not 
right to use the still stronger word 
“‘gacrificed.” It is interesting to realise 
what amount the hereditary duties 
would have reached had they been 
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earried on by the Monarchy. In the 

11 years of the reign of George IV. they 
would have amounted to £21,500,000, or 
an annual average of £1,955,000 a year. 
During the seven years of William IV: 
they amounted to £21,913,000, or an 
annual average of £3,100,000. I 
spite agree that when the Hereditary 

evenues amounted to so large a sum 
there were many more demands upon 
them ; still, I cannot coneeive how, be- 
cause certain portions of revenues were 
given up, some by Act of Parliament in 
the reigns of George I., II., and III., the 
title of the Crown to the Crown Lands 
and to the smaller branches of the 
Hereditary. Revenues is in any way 
altered. It must be remembered that 
those monarchs who did not surrender 
these Revenues had a totally different 
arrangement as to expenses of the Civil 
List. Before the time of William IV. 
they received considerable portions of 
those revenues, and these revenues were 
eupvenated to George II. in order to 
make up the sum to £800,000 a year. 
I myself feel that, independently of any 
other consideration, we are bound by @ 
distinct and clear understanding—more 
than that, by law—to make such 
provision as is necessary for the 
honour and dignity of the Crown. 
For the reason that I believe it is just 
and right, I shall support Her Majesty’s 
Government in this proposal. e are 
told by those on the other side of the 
House that the feeling of the people of 
Bngland is against the proposal, and 
that when we return to our constituents 
weshall find they disapprove of the course 
we are taking. I do not profesg to 
represent the political opinion of all 
my constituents; but on one point I 
should look for their unanimous ap- 
proval, and that is, that when they judge 
my action in this matter, they will believe 
that I have voted according to my con- 
victions. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire): 1 should not have taken any 
part in this Debate, but for the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glamorgan as to the opinion of the 
working menin Wales. That statement 
I believe to be grossly exaggerated. 
I myself am not a working man in the 
same sense in which my hon. Friend— 
to his honour be it said—is or was a 
working man. But I have repre- 
sented a working men’s constituency 
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for 21 years, and it is my pride that 
at the last Election I was returned 
by a purely working men’s vote. My 
hon. Friend is completely mistaken in 
his estimate. [Mr. Asranam: No.] 
will give my reasons. Only a 
few weeks ago it was announced 
that Her Majesty was going down to 
Ruabon, and I went down to attend a 
public meeting convened to make 
arrangements for the reception of Her 
Majesty. At that time it was not known 
exactly what amount of Grant the 
Government would ask for, but it was 
perfectly well known that some applica- 
tion would be made to Parliament 
for the purpose. Surely that would 
have been the time when if it were to 
be made at all a protest by the working 
man would -have been made. Instead 
of that there was not a whisper on the 
subject, and it was on all hands agreed 
that the reception the Queen was to re- 
ceive on that occasion should be em- 
geo a working man’s welcome. 
t may be said that that is flunkeyism. 
All I can say is that it was nothing of 
thesort. It proceeded from the feeling, 
generally entertained by the working 
classes, that the Queen is their best 
friend, and that if a calamity happens 
in the neighbourhood, as unhappily they 
do occasionally, the first expression of 
sympathy that comes to the stricken 
heart or the empty home is a message 
of sympathy from the Queen. Working 
men do not forget these things, and 
I cannot help thinking that they would 
not thank my hon. Friend for having 
represented their views as he has 
done. Tocome tothe question imme- 
diately before the House, I must remind 
it that it is not the amount of the Grant 
we are considering, but whether there 
shall be any Grant at all. Disguise it 
as we may, the question is whether the 
Message of Her Majesty shall be flung 
back in her face; whether, in fact, we 
should consider it at all. For my own 
part, I protest against this mode of 
aggling over every item of the Civil 
List, as if we were taxing an attorney’s 
bill. The speech of the junior Member 
for Northampton, if it showed any- 
thing, went to show that the Queen 
ought to have nothing at all, and 
that she is, in fact, a debtor to the 
State. And as to the argument of the 


senior Member for Northampton, it is 
based on two grounds—first that 
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money was carried to the Privy 
Purse which never ought to have 
been so carried, and that Her Majesty 
had received £16,000 which never 
ought to have been paid to her. I 
was a little staggered when I heard 
that. I have been in the habit of con- 
struing Acts of Parliament for 30 or 40 
years; though I may not have the legal 
knowledge of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), and I have most carefully 
considered the Ist and 2nd Vic., oe 2, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
there was not the slightest ground for 
the hon. Member’s (Mr. Labouchere) 
contention. His contention was this, 
that no year’s surplus could be carried 
over to the Privy Purse from any other 
branch except to fill up a deficit in bad 
years. I cannot find a word to justify that 
construction of the Act of Parliament. If 
Parliament had intended that particular 
moneys not used for the particular 
branch in question should go back 
to the Exchequer surely Parliament 
would have said so. My hon. Friend 
simply relies on the words ‘in aid,” 
but I venture to say there is no 
foundation whatever for his conten- 
tion. Then, in the second place, 
my hon. Friend says that reductions 
should be made in the Civil List. 
Probably there is no branch of 
the Public Service in which some re- 
duction might not be made. But if 
they are to be made, is this the proper 
time to make them? Consider the 
Queen’s age. She was 70 last birth- 
day. Is it decorous—is it decent to 
go to a lady of 70 and ask her to revise 
her whole establishment and dismiss 
her old and trusted servants? Of 
course, in time, in the course of nature 
—God grant a long time hence—we or 
our successors will be called upon to deal 
with this question. But surely we can 
wait for that time, especially when we 
have what is practically a guarantee 
that within certain limitations this 
application will be a _ final one. 
There has been in the course of this 
Debate a good deal said about the 
Prince of Wales—and it has been 
stated that he performs the duties of 
the reigning Sovereign without re- 
ceiving the income of a Sovereign. 
I am sorry that my hon. Friend below 
the Gangway spoke of these duties in 
the way he did. He said they consisted 
chiefly in dining with the Lord Mayor. 
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Mr. ABRAHAM (Rhondda): I said 
nothing of the kind. I gave a quota- 
tion from the London Datly News, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman will do me 
the kindness to read what I said, he will 
find that he is entirely wrong. __ 

*Mr. G. O. MORGAN: Surely the 
hon. Member did say that the Prince of 
Wales dined with the Lord Mayor as 
part of a hard day’s work. Well, I must 
say that if I were given the choice of a 
hard day’s work and dining with the 
Lord Mayor, especially if it meant a 
speech after dinner, I should prefer the 
hard day’s work. We all know that 
the duties of public life are by no means 
easy, and that the Prince of Wales for 
some years past has never negleccted 
any opportunity of furthering any non- 
political, charitable, or philanthropic 
object, and those are things which 
cannot be done for nothing. The 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) referred to the American 
Republic, and pointed to the economies 
practised there. Well, talking to an 
American friend the other day, he said 
to me— 

“You complain about the cost of your Royal 
Family, but if you come to Washington and 
see what goes on there, you will think you get 
your Monarchy cheap at the price.” 

A man may be a Republican if he likes, 
but I protest against the statement that 
a Republic is necessarily cheaper than 
a Monarchy. The senior Member for 
Northampton is very well acquainted 
with France. What about that country ? 
We all know that since France has been 
a Republic she has never in any single 
year paid her way, and at this moment 
her debt is greater than those of 
Monarchical England, Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Greece put to- 
gether. If I wished to treat this ques- 
tion as one of £ s. d., I might remind 
the House that the burden which 
this Motion creates comes to one 
farthing per head. But I do not 
wish to put this as a question of 
money. I desire to put it on the 
wider and more generous ground 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian last night, and 
I rejoice to think that if I err to-night 
in voting for the Government, I shall 
err in the right hon. Gentleman’s com- 
pany. I am sure that the great speech 

e delivered last night will be read with 

favour, not only by the upper and middle 
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classes of the country, but by thousands 
of working men, whatever Gentlemen 
below the Gangway may say to the 
contrary, and I am certain that there 
will not be a single person in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales who will be 
shaken in his allegiance to the right 
hon. Gentleman on account of the 
course he has taken on this question, 
The working men of this kingdom, 
whether they agree with him or not on 
this question, will not forget that if the 
right hon. Gentleman has rendered 
splendid service to the Crown, he has 
also rendered splendid service to the 
people. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): If any proof were needed of the 
remarkable change which has come 
over the spirit of the dream, of the 
opposition and hostility which our 
countrymen are manifesting to the pro- 
posals of the Government, we should 
find it, I think, in the fact that former 
Debates on similar subjects occupied 
the attention of the House for only a 
few hours, that those who attempted 
to‘ address themselves to the question 
then under consideration, and who 
had the courage—and it required on 
those occasions no little courage, judging 
from the reports of the Debates which 
we read out of doors—to oppose the 
Grants proposed by the Government of 
the day, were howled down by Members 
on the Opposition Benches, and even 
by Members sitting around them. 
They could scarcely make their voices 
heard, or their influence felt in this 
House. Their influence, however, has 
been felt out of doors, and since then 
the opposition to increased Grants for 
the Royal Family has gone on increas- 
ing in such strength and volume that 
instead of a few hours being devoted to 
the consideration of this important 
question—important, at least, as the 

ople out of doors believe it—this 
Suan, judging from present appear- 
ances, will devote, not four or five 
hours to the consideration of the 
uestion, but as many days, and 
the leading Members of the House 
on both sides are using their best 
efforts to convince the people that 
the Grant proposed by the Government 
ought to be acceded to. Well, Sir, to 
me that is most remarkable evidence 
of the change which public opinion 
has had upon this House During this 
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Debate a great deal has been said about 
the feeling out of doors, and over and 
over again it has been asserted by 
Members sitting on the Benches oppo- 
site—and I am sorry to be compelled to 
admit that even some on this side of the 
House have deluded themselves into the 
belief—that there is no strong feeling 
on this subject on the part of the people 
out of doors. So far asI am concerned, I 
am prepared to leave that point to be 
decided at the next General Election, 
being perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind what the verdict of the country 
will be. A few days ago, when the 
Committee was being appointed, and 
you, Sir, called me to order, I was on 
the point of saying—and perhaps I may 
be permitted now to conclude the sen- 
tence which you, Sir, very rightly cut 
short—that, so far as I can judge—and 
I have taken some pains to collect 
information on the subject—there is no 
difference of opinion in regard to these 
grants between the Radical democracy 
and the Tory democracy—and I admit 
that there isa Tory democracy, although 
I have never been able to understand 
the extraordinary being. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt about the existence of 
the Tory democracy, or there would not 
be so many Gentlemen sitting on the 
Benches opposite. I challenge hon. 
Members opposite to ascertain for 
themselves what the feeling of the Tory 
democracy is with regard to the pro- 
posal now under consideration, and I 
venture to say that they will find it as 
strongly opposed to the proposals as 
is the Radical democracy. If you are 
prepared for the time when you will learn 
the unpleasant truth for yourselves, 
that is a matter for your concern and not 
mine. As to my constituency, which 
is probably the most democratic in Lon- 
don—it would not have sent me here if 
it had not been—I have been to the 
pains of ascertaining the views of my 

litical opponents, and, except in a few 
instances, I do not find the Tory Party 
of Haggerston in favour of these 
Grants. That feeling I believe to be 
poccests universal in the East End of 

ndon. Amongst the toiling masses 
this antagonism to the proposals of the 
Government is deep and great. If you 
come to the West End of London—and 
let me ask hon. Members opposite who 
have plenty of opportunity of proving 
the truth or falseness of my assertion to 
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go amongst the West End tradesmen 
and ascertain what their feeling is—I 
say, if you go to the West End of 
London you will also find there deep 
dissatisfaction at the absence of the 
Court from London, and at the absence 
of that splendour which generall 

accompanies Royalty, and to whic 

reference has been so repeatedly made 
during the progress of this Debate. 
Amongst the West End tradesmen the 
grumbling and dissatisfaction is very 
great at the absence of that splendour 
which used to characterize the Court, 
and at the absence of the Court from 
London. I admit that it would be 
difficult to induce these people to attend 
a public meeting to formulate the views 
which they privately express, but 
there is no doubt that they are 
opposed to these Grants. If that 
is denied let me ask Gentlemen 
like the hon. Member for North 
Kensington (Sir Roper Lethbridge) who, 
last night, waxed very valiant, though 
I could not help remembering durin 

the time he was showing his Dutch 
courage, that he had announced his in- 
tention not to face the electors of North 
Kensington again, and that, conse- 
quently, he could afford to express 
himself in the way he did. The 
hon. Member’s valour was, how- 
ever, very like that of Bob Acres, 
for as soon as an enemy faced him 
his courage oozed out at his finger’s 
ends—that is to say, it evaporated 
the moment he was challenged to test 
the accuracy of his statement by calling 
a public meeting in North Kensington. 
I say let hon. Gentlemen who doubt my 
statement test its accuracy by calling a 
public meeting, free and open, not 
packed, and I venture to say that it will 
be impossible to get a verdict in favour 
of the proposals of the Government. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland yes- 
terday made a statement to the effect 
that there are Republicans in this House, 
and that they are even to be found on 
the Front Opposition Bench. Well, I 
do not know what warrant the hon. 
Gentleman has for making that asser- 
tion. It is quite clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman sitting on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench (Mr. Osborne Morgan), 
who has just addressed the House, is 
not one of those to whom thé hon. Mem- 
ber referred. But I cannot help thinking 
that if there be Republicans in the 
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country and in this House Her Majesty’s 
Government have earned their gratitude, 
because these proposals, formulated 
within the last 10 days, have made 
more Republicans than the Republican 
Party could have made in 10 years. 
These proposals lead the people to drift 
away from the position they formerly 
occupied, and lessen their loyalty to the 
Throne. Ihave recently returned from 
Paris, where I noted the wonderful 
success of the Exhibition. It has been 
my privilege to attend three Exhibitions 
in that city, and this one, I believe, is 
far and away the best Exhibition that 
the world has ever seen, and people 
are noting the fact that this country, 
and other Monarchical countries, have 
boycotted that Exhibition. That was 
an act of folly by which you have 
taught the people this lesson, that the 
smiles and presence of Royalty are 
not necessary for the success of an Ex- 
hibition. [Laughter.] Hon. Members 
may laugh; but they cannot deny that 
up to the present time more people have 
attended that Exhibition than ever 
attended any other. The Government 
made a mistake in refusing to counten- 
ance the Paris Exhibition, and they 
are making another mistake in 
increasing these Royal Grants. The 
people out of doors have been told re- 
peatedly in the progress of this Debate 
that they must SS bound by some com- 
pact—whatever it is—made at some 
period of our history, by some Parlia- 
ment. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is such a compact, I 
ask whether this Parliament, this 
generation, are to be bound by a com- 

act made 50 or 100 years ago by a 

arliament which did not neglect the 
feelings and wishes, the interests and 
the wants, of the people, but ‘what that 
Parliament did 50 or 100 years ago the 
present Parliament, which is more 
representative of the people—not com- 
pletely representative, but more so than 
the old one—has a right to undo. 
Therefore, we and the people out of 
doors do not consider ourselves bound 
by this compact. We had a remarkable 
speech made last night from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Ux- 
bridge Division of Middlesex (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland), a district in which the 
masses of the people are not largely 
located. He undertook to enlighten 
the House as to what the real feeling of 
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the people is, and he said that the lower 
classes—to which I myself have the 
honour to belong—do not begrudge 
what is paid to the Crown, because the 
expenditure tends to the prosperity of 
the masses of the people. Surely that 
is a most extraordinary doctrine. It is 
an entirely new reading of the science of 
political economy ; and I am looking 
with considerable anxiety for a new 
treatise on that science from the hon. 
Member, as it is clear he must have 
studied the matter very closely to have 
arrived at such a novel conclusion. He 
seemed to have at his fingers’ end the 
Civil List of every country, civilised 
and uncivilised, on the face of the globe, 
but the one to which he particularly 
drew attention for purposes of contrast 
was that of America. Hon. Members 
are fond of pointing to the large expen- 
diture which takes place in the 
United States; but they always 
forget to point out, that that 
country is ten times greater than 
the little Island on which we live, and 
that its population, instead of being 
80,000,000, is upwards of 60,000,000. 
Taking into consideration, therefore, 
the size of the country and the popula- 
tion, the Civil List in the United States, 
relatively speaking, is less than our own. 
But even if that were not the case the 
Civil List in America is devoted to the 
payment of men who work. In this 
country it is devoted to the payment of 
people who do not work; that is the 
distinction and the difference which 
we, and the people out of doors, under- 
stand between the Civil List of the 
United States and that of the United 
Kingdom. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and, un- 
fortunately, too many on this side, are 
doing their best to exaggerate the dif- 
ference which exists between Dives and 
Lazarus. The social distinctions between 
the people of the United Kingdom are 
already too great. Many of us deplore 
that they should exist, and are doing 
our best to bridge them over; but you, 
by your legislation, or your proposed 
legislation, appear determined to bring 
into more painful relief the difference 
between rich and poor. Thisquestion 
of Royal Grants was sleeping; but 
you have aroused it in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in this country who have 
to toil hard for their 15s., 20s., or 
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80s. a week. These people are now 
asking if it is right that in a country 
boasting of its Christian civilisation one 
family should have nearly a million of 
money a year to divide amongst them, 
whilst other families should have to 
toil for 15s. a week, and others should 
starve. It is idle to forget these things. 
They are broad facts that stare us in the 
face, and which are daily driving the 
people more and more into the ranks of 
the Republican party. In conclusion, I 
would merely say that I should be 
wanting in my duty to the men who 
did me the honour to send me here 
if I neglected giving expression to 
the feeling that exists on their part in 
regard to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. There is almost universal oppo- 
sition to these Grants on the part of the 
working classes; and I will ask hon. 
Members who are most loud in their 
professions of loyalty to the Throne and 
devotion to the Institutions of the 
country, to pause and seriously consider 
whether their action in pressing these 
additional burdens on the people may 
not produce the very opposite effect to 
that which they desire. I have dis- 
charged a duty I owed to my con- 
science and to my constituents. I feel 
that I should have been wanting in 
my duty if I had not endeavoured, as 
far as 1 was able, to enter an emphatic 
protest against the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, and I feel myself bound at 
every stage of the proposals to enter the 
Division Lobby against them. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
will not criticise the Report of the Com- 
mittee. It seems to me that if the 
Government have erred in any way 
they have—as the noble Lord most elo- 
quently pointed out—erred somewhat 
in trying very naturally to induce the 
Committee to give a practically unani- 
mous vote on the subject that they had 
before them. But I can support the 
recommendation of the Committee, he- 
cause it seems to me that so long as we 
do have a Constitutional Government, 
consisting of three Estates of the Realm, 
we are bound to maintain the Sovereign 
and her family, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
yesterday pointed out, in a position 
not only of sufficiency, but of splendour. 
Had it been distinctly laid down 
in connection with the Civil List that 
the Crown and the Prince of Wales 
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were to provide for their families when 
they started in life for themselves it 
would have been a fair argument against 
these grants. But the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian showed clearly that that 
was not the case. Therefore, that reason 
for opposing the Grant is cleared away. 
Another reason which might induce the 
House to stop the supplies would be a 
belief that the Constitutional Sovereign 
had not performed her duty to the State. 
But there has not beenashadowof an idea 
of that sort in this House or anywhere 
else. The only danger of the Queen’s 
reign will be that she has raised such a 
standard of moral and political rectitude 
that it will be difficult for her successors 
to come up toit. The third objection is 
that we have already supplied a sufficient 
amount to maintain the children of the 
Prince of Wales. But the sufficiency 
of the amount is a very difficult question 
to decide, despite the comparisons which 
have been made between families with a 
few shillings a week and those which 
have their hundreds of thousands a year. 
That sort of argument has been com- 
pletely destroyed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
The great cost of the Crown must be 
part and parcel of the cost of the State. 
Reference has been made to the cost of 
the President in America, which is put 
at £10,000, but it must be remembered 
that the cost of electing the President 
every four years, to say nothing of the 
disturbance of trade and commerce, 
amounts to something like £4,000,000 
sterling. For the simple privilege of 
electing the Head of their Government 
the cost per year to the Americans is 
twice that of our Royal Family. Objec- 
tions to Royal Grants may be honestly 
and fairly entertained; but what I do 
preny against, in the strongest language 

can use, is the publication of false 
reports and statements concerning the 
Royal Family in certain newspapers 
which are a disgrace to the Press. 
It seems to me monstrous to take 
advantage of the present occasion to 
placard London with statements con- 
cerning His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and other members of the 
Royal Family—statements which - no 
one would dare to make against 


private individuals. I have not 
the honour of knowing His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, but I 


have read papers which are a disgrace 
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to the Press, and which contained 
statements that, had they been made 
against a private individual, would have 
at once induced an action for libel 
with heavy damages. But we know 

erfectly well that it is impossible for 
His Royal Highness to take steps against 
the scurrilous proprietors of these papers 
as could other persons, and it is because 
these men feel secure in their cowardly 
position that they venture to do these 
things. It is a sign of the times which 
is very much to be regretted, and I am 
sure hon. Gentlemen will agree with me 
that statements have been published in 
this way that are a credit neither to 
the Press, to London, nor the country. 
But we know who these persons are, and 
we know that their statements help to 
sell their papers. They live on such 
vile slander; they grow rich upon it; 
but I think the time has come when 
public opinion ought to put a stop to 
their practices. It is a remarkable 
thing that while nobody treats these 
editors and proprietors of such news- 
papers with any possible sepa yet re- 
spectable persons subscribe thousands of 
pounds to carryon these scurrilous prints, 
which should be brought within the law 
by some means or other and put a stop 
to. It must not be silat that I am 
alluding to any Member of this honour- 
able House, I am simply protesting 
against these cowardly and disgraceful 
attacks. Ihave no hesitation in sup- 
porting the present Vote, notwithstand- 
ing that the constituencies. are held up 
as a cause of fear. I have worked many 
years among the working classes, and 
as much as most people, and I know that 
the one thing they object to is anything 
stingy and niggardly. They do not 
mind a really proper expenditure to 
maintain the honour and dignity of the 
Crown. I am perfectly prepared to face 
my constituents, knowing well that 
whatever I did I should be abused by a 
certain section of the community. But 
I do not think my action will affect half 
& dozen votes in my constituency; but 
whether it be half a dozen or halfa 
dozen hundreds, the right principle on 
which to deal with working men is to 
tell them exactly what you intend tu do, 
because you think it is right, and you 
will find them voting for you, even if 
they disagree with you on a particular 
subject. I am sure when the next 
Election comes those hon. Members who 
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think with me will have nothing to fear, 
for we will have done what is right and 
proper for the maintenance of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown. 

*Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oullege) : 
I am not going to follow the hon. Gen- 
tleman into his disquisition on journa- 
listic or electoral ethics; nor shall I 
enter into the comparative cost of Re- 
publicanism and Royalty. What I 
wish to point out is the gross inaccuracy 
of some of the statements of the noble 
Lord (Lord R. Churchill). He com- 
pared previous Civil Lists with the pre- 
sent Civil List, and he argued thata great 
economy had been effected. Had he 
read the Appendix to our Report, he 
would have seen that it contained the 
Report of the Commission of 1837 ; that 
when pensions were dealt with, half 
were left on the Civil List and half 
were placed on the Consolidated Fund. 
They considered the amount of the 
pensions on the Civil List much larger 
than it ought to be, and recommended 
its reduction from £170,000 a year gross: 
or £145,750 nett, at which it stood on 
the demise of hislate Majesty, to£75,000 - 
transferring the other £80,000 to the.. 
Consolidated Fund. That shows one. 
little error of £80,000 in the noble 
Lord’s calculations. I have no doubt 
were I to follow him into elaborate 
details, I could disclose greater in- 
accuracies in his figures. The noble . 
Lord spoke of the Report of 1837 
as having been produced by the most 
eminent and distinguished economists— 
Hume and Grote—and led us to. 
imagine that they were satisfied with. 
the Report. The Committee fixed the: 
Civil List for the present reign. What. 
was Mr. Hume’s opinion of the way in 
which it did so? Had the noble Lord 
read the Appendix to the Report, he 
would have found on page 36— 


* Amendment proposed by Mr. Hume, to 
insert at the end of the Report—‘ As the Com- 
mittee have not had sufficient details before 
them to enable them to judge either of the 
number of officers and servants in the Depart- 
ments of the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, and Master of the Horse, or as to the. 
estimates produced for these several Depart- 
ments, the Committee do not consider them- 
selves called upon to offer any opinion as to the. 
adequacy of the details of the estimates.’ The 
Question was put and negatived.” 


So much for the noble Lord. On the. 
matter immediately before the House, 
I should not have considered it necessary 
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to say one single word in explanation of 
my position, had it not been for the con- 
clusion at which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle arrived, 
after a speech setting forth, I think, 
in a most able and clear manner, 


the reasons which induced him in Com-’ 


mittee to take up the position which he 
did. Had the right hon. Gentleman been 
content to sit down, without intimating 
what he was going to do, his speech 
would have been an exact explanation 
of my position, and I should have been 
content to have remained silent. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, after explain- 
ing the whole course of matters in Com- 
mittee, said he was going to vote for 
the Government. As I am going to 
vote with the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, I consider it necessary, after 
my position has been sv accurately 
described by the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle, that I should explain why I 
propose to take an opposite course from 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman explained that he and 
certain other J.iberals on the Commit- 
tee were strongly imbued with the de- 
sirability of a unanimous recommenda- 
tion. I was one of those who did not 
desire to have argumentative discus- 
sions on this Grant, and were anxious to 
effect a compromise. The hon. Member 
for Northampton had acknowledged the 
at services which had been rendered 

y the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian. But my hon. Friend greatly 
underrated those services. Their value is 
represented by the difference between 
annuities of £40,000 a year on young 
lives, and one of £36,000 payable on 
the joint lives of a Queen whose age we 
all know, and a Prince in middle life. 
The capitalised value of this charge to 
the nation could not be put at much less 
than £1,000,000. I think that Radical 
opinions in this matter are progres- 
sing, and that when another Civil List 
is arranged many of the present para- 
sitesofthe Crown by whichits means have 
been crippled and impaired would be cut 
away. he terms of that compromise 
were distinct and clear—that there must 
be @ repudiation of any farther claims. 
Then came the substitution for the 
original proposal of the Grant to the 
Prince of Wales to enable him to provide 
for his family. But the Member for 
Mid Lothian’s Amendment did not nega- 
tive those claims, but proposed to leave 
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them an open question. Even to that 
I was willing to agree, because with the 
proceedings of the Committee entered 
on the Report, 'the inferential negativ- 
ing of the claim would have stood on 
record. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) Amendment having 
been rejected, I and the majority of 
Liberals on the Committee voted against 
the Grant, and having done so, I cannot 
see any disrespect to the Crown in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. I see no distinction, as the 
people outside the House will see no dis- 
tinction, between raising the ieee at 
this time and raising it in Committee. 
The constituencies will expect their 
Members to express their opinion, 
whether for or against the Government, 
at the earliest possible stage; and I 
therefore intend to record my vote for 
the Amendment. 

*CotoneL BLUNDELL (Ince): The 
tenour of all the utterances of Ministers . 
in the early part of the reign was to 
advise the Sovereign to leave the finan- 
cial affairs of the Royal Family unre- 
servedly in the hands of Parliament. 
The country has taken on itself a 
pdr er, ag nad in respect to the 

yal Family in the matter of finance. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Cotovz, BLUNDELL proceeded: I 
would point out that Her Majesty has 
entertained a number of ~ Foreign 
Sovereigns without applying to Parlia- 
ment for funds for that purpose, which is, 
I believe, contrary to precedent in this. 
country. Among others Her Majesty. 
has entertained the Emperor and Em- 

ress of the French, the Sultan of Tur-. 

ey, the Shah of Persia, on this and 
on another occasion, and other Foreign | 
Princes, and had the Queen been made. 
aware by the Ministry that she was ex-. 
ausgssche save money to make provision 

or her grandchildren, it is hardly likely: 
she would have expended large sums in. 
the entertainmentof Sovereigns who were, 
in reality,|political visitors. In such cases, 
it is probable that the Queen would have. 
followed the course ‘taken by former. 
Sovereigns and applied to Parliament 
for the necessary funds. I think this 
House would have done well to have 
assisted Her Majesty in making pro- 
vision for the younger. branches of- herr 
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family. I do not suggest a large 
rovision, but something should have 

een done under all the circumstances. 
It must be recollected that the Royal 
Family do a great deal of work in the 
country, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has done his duty 
nobly, but the younger branches of the 
family have also been called on to foster 
and promote benevolent and utilitarian 
objects throughoutthecountry. The per- 
formances of these functions involves 
considerable expenditure, and I should 
have liked to have seen the House 
assist Her Majesty in making some 
provision for the younger branches of 
the Royal Family. ere is to my 
mind a want of chivalry in entirely 
throwing overboard the younger chil- 
dren. There is such a thing as wor- 
shipping the rising sun, The brilliant 
speech we heard last night is a legacy 
to this and every Constitutional country 
as regards the future, but we have to 
deal with the present reign. 

Ma. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.): 
Linterposein this Debate with consi- 
derable reluctance. I donot very often 
speak here. When one rises in a public 
meeting one can always hope to con- 
vince or to convert to one’s views at 
least one or two of the audierce; but I 
have long ago seen that that is an abso- 
lutely hopeless task here. But, though 
I do not rise with the ambitious iuten- 
tion of trying to change any man’s 
vote, I think I can give @ very reason- 
able cause for asking a few minutes’ 
attention from the House. Some of us 
here represent what are popularly 
called Gladstonian constituencies ; and 
if there is one constituency which 
deserves that name it is the Border 
Burghs. When any of our Tory 
opponents choose to call us Glad- 
stonian, we generally say, ‘* We 
are proud of the name. We are 
so. convinced of the er judgment 
of our great leader, and of his capacity 
to manage affairs, that we are quite 
willing to commit to him our political 
souls, to do with them whatever he 
likes.” Now we Gladstonians are going 
to vote to-night against our great 
leader. ‘Friends and foes ‘dlike have 
pronounced the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
to be a very great speech. I suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman was never 
more eloquent and never more skilful. 
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He seized on the weak points of his 
opponents; he held up the high charac- 
ter of the Royal Family, and as to the 
useless offices connected with Royalty, 
he employed that wonderful sentence 
about the splendour of the Court. He 
alluded to the advanced of the 
Queen, and to the pain it might give 
her if any change were made in her 
surroundings; and he concluded ‘by 
saying he tad been a loyal servant of 
the Crown all his life, and he was 
ud to be so in his old age. 
hile we listened to the voice of the 
charmer we felt there was something 
which broke the charm of his words. 
The right hon. Gentleman was cheered 
vociferously by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
more especially by those sitting below 
the Gangway, and we could not help 
remembering that those Gentlemen who 
so applauded him are the men who, in 
season and outof season, have denounced 
our great leader as a traitor to his 
Queen. He is a patriot this week, and 
will also be next week; but when 
they get the money we know ve 
well they will go down to their consti- 
tuencies—to their Primrose Léague 
meetings—and begin their old game of 
denouncing the right hon. Gentleman 
as @ disunionist and a disintegrator, and 
as anenemy of his Queen and country. 
Personally, I greatly regret that into 
this. matter the personal element must 
enter. We Radicals will be compelled to 
speak of things we would rather notspeak 
of, but I hope we will not speak in any 
way offensively. Those of us who have sat 
upon Town Councils and School Boards 
and other Boards know well that the 
most unpleasant debates are those con- 
nected with the salaries of servants; 
but, as very often happens, whatever 
blame there be does not rest upon the 
servants themselves, but upon the in- 
judicious friends of the sérvants. And 
so now we have no fault to find with 
the Queen or the Prince of Wales—it is 
the men who have advised them—the 
Government, and the Government alone 
—whom we hold'to blame. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian said that neither the Queen nor 
the Prince of Wales has been at all pre- 
cipitate in this matter—that it was gene- 
rally on thecoming ofageof theeldestson 
that this claim was put forward; whereas 
the eldest son of the Prince of Wales 
is now 24 or 25. It is quite true that 
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this claim has not been made pre- 
cipitately. Why? Because, no doubt, 
five years ago the Queen and Prince of 
Wales were better advised. A Liberal 
Government was in Office five years 
ago; and though it is true Liberal 
Governments have proposed Royal 
Grants, Liberal Governments are begin- 
ning to recognise that a great change is 
coming over the country, and that they 
have a very different set of men to reckon 
with than they had formerly. We can- 
not forget history teaches us that it has 
always been the Tories who have 
brought the Crown into danger, who 
have driven Kings and Queens into 
exile, or caused them to be taken to the 
scaffold; and so it is that though this 
claim has not been made precipitately, 
it is natural it should have ars delayed 
until a Tory Government is in power. 
What we wish to emphasise is that 
we have no hostility to the Royal 
Family. We recognise the Queen as 
a great and good woman, and no- 
where is her greatness and goodness 
more recognised than in Scotland, 
the country from which I come. We 
recognise the amazing tact with which 
the Prince of Wales discharges the 
duties of his office. In the different 
crises through which the country has 

assed during the last 20 years the 

rince of Wales has never once slipped ; 
and I have seen it stated in one of the 
goseiPy newspapers that -His Royal 

ighness brings up his family in the 
belief that it is quite possible he may be 
the last King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If he does so I can only say 
the probability is that not only his son, 
but his son’s son, will sit upon the 
Throne of the British Empire. But 
though we say all this, though 
we admit that the people are 
loyal, the people’s loyalty is very 
different to your loyalty. Yours is a 
kind of loyalty that is attracted by the 
splendour of the Court, and if there is 
any curtailment ofthatsplendour, ifthere 
are too few balls and receptions, you at 
once begin to show your disloyalty. The 
loyalty of the common people is real 
loyalty, it is founded not on the splen- 
dour of the Court, but on the great 
services done to the State by the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales and the other 
members of the Royal Family. If any 
one in a public meeting, attended by 
what you call the lower classes, speaks 
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disres ully of the Royal Family, his 
remarks are listened to in silence or met 
with loud cries of shame. That is very 
ight. But if the speaker attempts to 
of the Hereditary Grand Falconer, 

or the Master of the Buckhounds, or the 
Mistresses of the Robes, he provokes 
the laughter and derisive cheers of hie 
audience ; and that, surely, is quite right 
too. The Report of the Grants Committee 
sets before the ordinary English and 
Scotch voter the broad fact that there is 
some£500,000 or £600,000 atthe disposal 
ofthe Court to keep up its dignity and 
splendour—£380,000 on the Civil List, 
£110,000 from the two Duchies, and 
£152,000 from annual Grants. What 
the common people say is ‘‘ This is 
poverty sufficient to keep our Royal 
amily in any degree of splendour that 
any one can indulge in; it is perfectly 
sufficient to enable them to compete 
successfully with the Courts of any 
nation of Europe.” There is no cry of 
‘Down with the Royal Family;” 
the cry is, ‘‘ Down with the parasites 
who cluster round the Throne.” 
We have a right to complain that 
the Report of the Committee does 
not give us the sort of information 
we want. It tells us about certain 
great officers—about the Lord Oham- 
berlain, the Lord Steward, Lords in 
Waiting, First Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, and Maids of Honour, but what 
we want to know is, what are the names 
and addresses of these people in order 
that we may know whether they are 
people likely to render service to the 
Court, or to be merely ornaments. I 
find from a pamphlet printed by the 
Financial Reform Association that some 
years ago the offices of Lord Chamber- 
lain and Lord Steward were held by 
noblemen. They received £2,000 a 
year each. I find that the Mietresses 
of the Robes were Duchesses who got 
£500 a year each. I find that the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber were Coun- 
tesses who got £500 a year each, 
that the Maids of Honour were Ladies 
and Honourables who got £300 a year, 
and that Bedchamber women were 
actually Viscountesees. Amongst the 
daily waiters were Admirals and Hon- 
ourables who drew £150 a year, and 
amongst the quarterly waiters were 
Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, Majors 
and Esquires who did not think it 
beneath them to draw salaries of £100. 
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The country believes that you are sup- 
porting this Grant not for the sake of 
the Royal Family, but for the sake of 
the offices in connection with the Court. 
This is a Vote not between the people 
and the Crown, but between the people 
and the aristocracy. I appreciated the 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian as to the 
advanced age of Her Majesty, and as to 
the effect. a change in her surroundings 
mighthave. But ought not the advisers 
of the Queen to have considered that 
point before they brought forward this 
proposal? Ought they not to have 
ascertained from the representatives of 
the Tory Democracy of which we have 
heard so much from the Members of 
the Opposition Front Bench, and even 
from Members below this Gangway, 
what the people would say about this 

roposal? If any words spoken in this 
Debate give pain to Her Majesty, no 
one will regret it more than Radicals like 
myself, but we do not consider ourselves 
toblame, You are to blame; youdo the 
deeds and your unrighteous deeds find 
us the words. It is said that the Govern- 
ment knew perfectly well that this 
proposal would not be popular. Her 
Majesty requested Parliament to make 
provision for Prince Albert Victor, the 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and 
for Princess Louise of Wales on the 
occasion of her marriage. Well, but that 
would only have taken about £18,000 
a year. Why is it we are asked to vote 
£36,000a year? I suppose it is because 
you know that the proposal is a dis- 
agreeable one, and that you think you 
will by asking for a large sum get rid 
of the subject. Reference has been 
made to the necessity of savings on 
the Civil List, and I ask you, are 
you not tending to bring the Crown 
into disfavour in the country, simply 
because you do not care to offend those 
high officers and ladies who have got 
posts about the Oourt? As to the 
splendour of the Court, there is a 
great deal in what the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian said. It is 
quite true that the Court might do 
great good in the country, and if the 
Court is a good example to the country, 
the people say it is owing to the excep- 
tional character of the Queen herself. 
But we cannot expect to see a similar 
Monarch on the Throne always. The 
influence of the Court is a malign in- 
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fluence; I do not speak of the Oourt’s 
moral influence, but of its influence on 
politics. I have been at very few of 
your displays and receptions, but I con- 
fess they have had a very bad influence 
upon me. I have felt that if I wanted 
to keep my Radicalism intact I had 
better resign my Membership of Par- 
liament. {A /augh.} Iam glad to see 
it is recognised that Radicalism and the 
influence of the Court cannot very well 
go together; if we give in to the in- 
fluence which we find round about us 
here, then so far as we are concerned, 
‘* Good-bye to Radicalism,” and “ Good- 
bye to the cause of the people.” There 
is one point at which we Radicals come 
into decided conflict with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and that is, when he says we are ser- 
vants of the Crown as well as of the 
— That is not the case with us. 

am not a servant of the Crown. I 
am a servant of the people alone, ‘No 
man can serve two masters.” Who am 
I sent here by? By my constituents, 
and if my constituents ask me to do a 
certain thing, and the Queen asks me 
to do another thing, as an honest man I 
must resign my seat and make room for 
another man if I cannot stand by my 
constituents. Our great leader is going 
to Vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere.) That was expected from the 
very beginning. The country has 
already discounted that, and it would 
have seemed to us Radicals unnatural 
if the right hon. Gentleman did any- 
thing else. We all know his great 
services and the close way in which he 
has been connected with the Crown; we 
all know the essential conservatism of 
his character, and how his endeavour 
always is not to cut anything through, 
but to piece the new to the old. He 
has decided that he must Vote in favour 
of further Royal Grants; but he will 
not lose one single supporter, he will 
not lose a little bit of our confidence by 
so doing. We do not know how our 
friends from Ireland are going to Vote. 
We recognise that they are in a very 
peculiar position, I was present at the 
great meeting on the Carlton Hill, 
at which the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) spoke. In the course of 
his peroration the hon. Gentleman 
said that the working men of 
Scotland might be sure that in the 
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Division Lobby of the House of Oom- 
mons they would find no more faithful 
servants than the Members from Ire- 
land. Ido not know how he has de- 
cided to vote upon this occasion. I 
know with what affectionate admiration 
and gratitude he regards our great 
leader, and it may be that he finds it 
necessary on this occasion to vote with 
the right hon. Gentleman. I do not 
suppose it will make much difference to 
his cause in the long run. But there 
are certain Gentlemen who have not the 
same excuse as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian and 
the Members from Ireland for voting 
for this Grant, and the way in which 
pe! give their votes will be watched 
with considerable interest in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. KERANS (Lincoln): The hon. 
Member who has just spoken com- 
menced his observations by a sneer at 
hon. Members on this side because we 
cheered the great speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian last night. We did appreciate 
that speech, coming from a statesman 
who has passed half a century in public 
life, and who in his time has done the 
State some service. We recollected 
this, and remembered it was the day 
on which he celebrated his golden wed- 
ding, and we were only too glad to re- 
cognise what seemed to us a return to 
the time of his intellectual strength. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite have dif- 
ferentiated between the Crown and 
the. Government in regard to this 
question. The hon. Gentleman says 
of the Royal Family that he blames 
them not at all, but of the Government 
that he blames them completely, all in 
all, and, as I understand him, he assumes 
that thie Resolution is brought forward 
without the assent of the Queen and the 
Royal Family; or, if that is not so, I 
utterly fail to see the reievancy of his 
remarks, 


Mr. PICTON: Sir, I rise to order. 
I ask you whether it is in order for the 
hon. Member to introduce the name of 
Her Majesty as approving or disapprov- 
ing any measure whatever. 


*Mrx. SPEAKER: There is an old 
rule, and a very salutary one, that the 
name of the Sovereign should not be 
introduced for the purpose of influencing 
debate. 


Hr. A. L. Brown 


{COMMONS } 
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Mr. KERANS: If that is so, Sir, I 
beg to apologise very sincerely, I 
thought I had noticed in the course of 
the Debate allusions of this character 
made. [* Order!”] I bow entirely to 
your ruling,"Sir; but I thought that, 
when the hon. Gentlemun chose to make 
a pointed contrast between the Royal 
Family and the Government, the Rules 
of the House might have permitted me 
to make a reply. The hon. Member 
has talked of this side of the House as 
being representative of aristocratic in- 
fluence; but surely he ought to be 
aware, althoygh he is not much in the 
House, and cannot, therefore, have 
intimate knowledge of the subject, 
that what he calls the aristocratic 
element exists as much on one side 
of the House as the other. Certainly 
I can make good my claim to have 
been elected on a purely democratic 
representation, and I can further say that 
there is no man in the House who looks 
with more jealousy on any increase of 
aristocratic influence than myself. If 
the exigencies of the Public Service de- 
mand that a man shall be placed in a 
certain position because his means and 
manners are superior—I am only con- 
trasting such with myself—if it is 
considered that such a man is the best 
gor to occupy a certain position, 

cannot complain of the selection 
made by the Government, nor do I 
see how hon. Members can com- 
plain, when they have declared that 
they could not accept the uniform 
and salary of State service. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should ‘be the last 
persons to complain that positions which 
they declare would be derogatory to 
their manhood and independence, and 
so on, are filled by gentlemen who 
belong to the aristocratic class. The 
hon. Gentleman has talked of the 
malign and corrupting influence of the 
Court, but I confess I do not'see much 
evidence of euch a thing. It reminds 
me of an accusation that was once made 
against the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, 
that in consequence of having accepted 
an invitation to a luncheon at Rome, he 
gave a vote in this House against his 
conscience. And now a few words in 
reference to the general character of the 
proposal before us. We have had pre- 
cedent after precedent cited, but the 
hon. Member for Northampton and his 
friends refuse to be influenced by these. 
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The hon. Member, thovgh not a 
solicitor or barrister, has had consider- 
able experience of the law, and I 
should have thought would have recog- 
‘nised the binding effect of contracts, 
of debts of record, and of debts of 
honour. Between private individuals 
a debt of honour is recognised as bind- 
ing in the highest degree, and I cannot 
conceive of any higher obligation of 
honour than that which was cast upon 
the nation by the compact between 
Parliament and the Sovereign. Over 
and over again it has been asserted 
that there was no such compact between 
the nation and the Queen, bunt I have 
listened in vain from first to last for 
any single word in corroboration of 
that assertion. The absence of any 
limitation te the Grants to be applied 
for would show to any reasonable man 
that no limit was intended. As the 
question of the savings of Her Majesty 
has been introduced, I presume I may 
refer to that matter. I conceive there 
are a certain number of Gentlemen in 
the House—-I hope I am doing them 
no wrong—who would prefer that a 
Minister should come to this House and 
ask for a sum of money to pay the 
Queen’s debts, instead of asking for an 
allowance for the children of the Prince 
of Wales, and they regret that the 
Queen has made savings. [Cries of 
“No!”] I am glad to have that dis- 
claimer, and I hope it will be repeated 
in thecountry. I to not wish to attempt 
to introduce anything invidious, but the 
hon. Member who last spoke did un- 
doubtedly misinterpret the motives of 
his political opponents, declaring that 
the Ministry were afraid to come to the 
House and ask for £18,000 for Princess 
Louise, and for Prince Albert Victor, 
because they know these sums would 
be granted. But the reason why the 
Government made their proposal as 
they did was there might be some 
finality about the demands. It was 
perfectly well known that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had declared they 
could not acquiesce in further Grants 
unless the whole matter was concluded 
atonce. Last night we had an admir- 
able speech from the youngest Member 
of the House (Mr. Birrell) who declared 
he came from a constituency where this 
matter had been thoroughly canvassed, 
and that his constituents were utterly 
opposed to the Grant, and he treated 
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West Fife as fairly representative of the 
Scotch constituencies. He put the 
question on very broad grounds, and he 
argued it remarkably well. But what 
I want to know is this, was the hon. 
Member returned to this House by a 
larger majority than his predecessor or 
was that majority smaller? It is ob- 
vious that the views of the constituency 
must have undergone considerable modi- 
fication if he was returned by a de- 
creased majority. Now, in conclusion, 
let me ask are hon. Gentleman opposite 
very strict guardians of the public 
purse? I recollect not long ago we had 
a remarkable demonstration in this 
House upon the occasion when it was 
proposed by an hon. Member opposite 
that Members of this House should 
receive salaries of £275 or £375 per 
annum. In support of this hon. Mem- 
bers trooped into the Lobby with the 
greatest alacrity, and when they re- 
turned and found there was only a 
majority of 40 or 50 against them, loud 
and continuous was the cheering. But 
how does this accord with the sentiments 
expressed by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey) as he commented 
in his most bitter way upon the contrast 
he drew between the condition of Court 
and cottage. Well, what is good for the 
Court ought undoubtedly to be good for 
Members of this House. If hon. 
Gentlemen claim to represent the class 
whose average earnings are 25s. or 30s. 
a week, what do they mean by coming 
here and attempting to secure for them- 
selves comfortable annuities? I con- 
sider that in all respects the application 
made by the Government is most rea- 
sonable, and I thoroughly believe that 
when the matter is placed before the 
constituencies in the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian and the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington, the i will 
endorse the judgment the House will 
ronounce. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Many hon. 
Members on the other side have ex- 
pressed enthusiastic admiration for the 
marvellous speech delivered last night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian. To us who are 
consistent admirers of the right hon. 
Genutleman’s genius and services to the 
country it cannot but be a pleasure 
that on any ground his genius should 
be appreciated by the Party opposite, 
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but it is remarkable the difference that 
is made by the point of view from which 
an artistic oratorical performance is con- 
sidered. The same right hon. Gentle- 
man when discoursing on other great 
Imperial principles has been ridiculed 
as speaking only vague mysticism, as 
having no definite ideas, as soaring in 
the clouds and having no relation to 
practical politivs, but the moment he 
happens to speak in partial support, 
and only in partial support, of the policy 
of the Party opposite, he is seen to be 
a statesman of marvellous acumen, pro- 
found historical knowledge, and keen 
appreciation of the constitution of the 
country. Well, I hope the lesson will 
not be Jost, and that when the time 
comes to consider matters quietly hon. 
Members will arrive at the conclusion 
that the right hon. Gentleman who on 
this occasion has shown such profound 
knowledge, and keen appreciation of 
the historical development of his 
country, cannot be such a political lunatic 
as he has been represented to be on 
ether matters. The hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed us informed us that 
he was not an aristocrat. I should 
not have thought the disclaimer was 
necessary, but he thought it necessary to 
give us the information, and I suppose 
he intended to intimate his sympathies 
with the democratic masses of the 
country. He has shown his sympathy 
by defending liveried officials, as I think 
he called them. Idonot know whether 
he was quoting the phrase. 

Mr. KERANS: I did not so desig- 
nate them. 

Mr. PICTON : I understand he was 
surprised that we should object to these 
offices which invoive certain courtly at- 
tendances that are not considered iden- 
tical with the highest statesmanship. I 
think Iam right in interpreting his mean- 
ing. Well, we do not object at all to the 
offices of any noble Lords, right 
hon. or hon. Gentlemen if they like 
to fill them. What we do object to is 
paying salaries for these offices. The 
hon. Gentleman went on to speak, I 
ap from legal knowledge of various 

inds of debts, debts of record, and 
other kinds of debt, and has placed 
above alla debt of honour. Well, the 
expression ‘‘debt of honour’’ is very 
often used to describe a debt that cannot 
be legally enforced, because it arises out 
of an illegal transaction, so that the 
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association of the phrase was a little 
unfortunate as bearing ee the ques- 
tion before the House. In the view of 
the hon. Gentleman a certain sentiment 
of honour should lead Members of this 
House to vote any sum asked for by a 
Minister in support of the honour and 
dignity of the Crown. Now there are 
debts of honour, so called, to which no 
particularly binding character attaches 
beyond legal debts, andI do not think 
thatthe debt of honour resting on the 
action of a Committee of this House at 
the commencement of the reign has 
that binding character the hon. Gentle- 
man seems to imagine it has. Then the 
hon. Member went on to speak of the 
speech of one of the newest and in our 
opinion most welcome additions to the 
Members of the House, the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Fife, and he said it must 
be borne in mind the majority with 
which that hon. Member was returned, 
and he wished the House to infer that 
the smaller majority compared with the 
last election by which the hon. Member 
was returned showed a diminution in 
the force of Liberal opinion in West 
Fife. But he altogether ignored the 
fact that the hon. Member for West Fife 
was not opposed by a Tory at all, that 
he was opposed by a Home Rule candi- 
date, who, if he had been returned, 
would have voted against this Royal 
Grant and expressly said so. The dif- 
ference of the majority in that consti- 
tuency, therefore, has no bearing at all 
on the question before the House. But 
I turn to the more important speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington. I should like to say something 
in reply to the noble Lord, who thought 
it necessary to make to a considerable 
extent a direct personal attack upon so 
humble an individual as myself. I regret 
thatthe noble Lord is not now in his place, 
but although he is absent, I am sure he 
will allow that that does not preclude me 
from saying a few words in reply to him. 
The noble Lord came down to the House 
this evening having evidently familiar- 
ised himself on good authority with the 
agricultural economies of Sandringham, 
doubtless one of the most admirably 
managed estates in the country; but I 
could not exactly see the bearing of his 
references to the Sandringham estate on 
the question at present before the House. 
The argument seemed to be that 
because an illustrious personage was an 
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excellent landlord and managed his 
estate well, and with a view of bringing 
out its productiveness to the utmost ex- 
tent, therefore the House of Commons 
should at once accede to the claims of 
the Ministry and vote this Grant. Now, 
I confess I do not see the relevancy of 
that argument at all. But though the 
noble Lord had made himself familiar 
with the economies of the Sandringham 
estate, he did not show.himself equally 
familiar with the sources of historical 
information drawn upon by the junior 
Member for Northampton. I could not 
but think that as an attempt to meet 
that grave and well sustained charge 
against the advice given by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, the speech of the 
noble Lord was an exceedingly weak 
one. It struck me as rather strange 
that the noble Lord waited until the 
hon. Member for Northampton had 
spoken. I remember the oecasion in 
the House when the noble Lord pro- 
posed personally to perform that some- 
what dangerous office of drawing the 
badger, and perhaps hon. Members will 
remember how he drew the badger, but 
on this occasion the noble Lord waited 
judiciously until the badger retired, 
and afterwards tried to make as light as 
possible of the badger’s teeth. As I 
have said, I do not think the speech of 
the noble Lord was at all effective as a 
reply to that of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. I would like to refer to 
one or two items in that reply. The 
noble Lord said that in the settlement of 
the Civil List the burden of keeping 
children or grandchildren of the Royal 
Family was never contemplated at all, 
and he said that because it is not ex- 
ressly mentioned in the Civil List Act. 
ell, I should have supposed that 
Royal persons are liable to the ordinary 
incidents of humanity with other per- 
sons; and, everyone knows that chil- 
dren are the usual. consequences of 
marriage in palace and cottage; and 
surely when the Civil List was drawn, 
having in prospect such events as 
marriage, it may well be supposed 
that if it had been intended that 
extra Grants should be made, some 
provision would have been made 
for the purpose. From the silence 
of the Act, we are asked to argue 
that the intention was that these Grants 
should be made; but I :ather take the 
opposite view, that from the silence we 
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should argue that it was intended no 
more Grants should be made, and 
especially as we were reminded by the 
First Lord of the Treasury in introduc- 
ing this Motion, that on the occasion of 
the settlement the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, 
distinctly said, he hoped the settle- 
ment would be such that there 
would be no recurrence of appeals to 
Parliament for additional Grants. What 
was intended by that, unless it meant 
that the Grant then being made was 
sufficient for the maintenance of the 
dignity and honour of the Crown? Then 
the noble Lord said that no notice had 
been given to the Queen of any change 
in the course that had been followed in 
preceding reigns—in a few instances. 
No notice given! But I do not know 
what would be considered notice. If 
the noble Lord means that no legal 
notice has been given, that is true. But 
we are not considering the terms of a 
leasehold, or a tenure under which a de- 
finite legal notice is prescribed. The 
settlement of the Civil List has been 
made from time to time in different 
reigns, on different methods, from 
age to age with no indication whatever 
that precedents were being established for 
future time. As times have changed— 
and upon this I shall say a word or two 
more presently—as times have changed, 
I say, it has been made manifest to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and most emphatic 
notice has been given to all that were 
responsible, that a large Party was grow- 
ing up which would not tolerate these 
demands for money any longer. It is, 
well-known, that even with regard to 
the children of Her Majesty difficulties 
have arisen, and those difficulties have 
increased as additional Grants were 
asked for. I have not had the misfor- 
tune to be present at more than one of 
these somewhat discreditable Debates, 
but I know that on the last occasion 
when a Grant was asked for a consider- 
able difference of opinion was shown, 
and strong evidence of increasing dis- 
satisfaction displayed, and surely right 
hon. Gentlemen must have understood 
this as indicative of notice that a 
change must be made in the method of 
supporting the honour and dignity of 
the Crown. And I think the Govern- 
ment are to blame for not having suffi- 
ciently estimated the notice given. No 
one can deny that it is given now. I 
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have heard hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men get up and say we misrepresent the 
opinions of our constituents on this 
question, and that we represent only a 
small section of them. Well, I invite 
any hon. or right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site to go into any market-place in 
any large town and there hold an open 
meeting in favour of these Grants. They 
know they dare not doit. They can go 
and hire a hall and issue tickets of 
admission, and by so doing ensure a 
nearly unanimous vote, but at a large 
open meeting I defy them to obtain a 
vote in favour of these Grants. It does 
not do to trifle with this question. Hon. 
Gentlemen know quite as wellas I know 
that amongst those in this country who 
have supreme power in their hands, 
but who have not yet exercised it 
as they ought to do—I mean the house- 
hold voters—this subject is one which 
excites more popular feeliag than any 
other. The noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington stated that the title to the 
Crown estates is absolutely indisputable. 
In a certain sense no doubt it is; but 
the legal title is of such a character as 
to be quite inconsistent vith the moral 
use which is made of it by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House. No doubt since the 
accession of George IV., the Act passed 
at that time has rendered the title of 
the Monarch to the Crown Lands legal. 
By an accident or, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton suggested, 
by some cleverness on the part of the 
draftsman, this clause was introduced 
and, I suppose, as a matter of statute 
law, it stands. Now suppose we were 
to have a new Monarch—which heaven 
forfend—it would be held that these 
estates would instantly revert to him as 
of right. Now, I ask this ; before any 
new Civil List is passed, or any ‘‘ sur- 
render,”’ so called, is made, would the 
new Monarch sell this patrimony of the 
Crown? ‘Would any Monarch attempt 
to sell Hyde Park or deal with the 
Crown estates as any one might deal 
with property of which he had full and 
legal possession? I do not believe any 
Monarch would be so foolish as to 
attempt it. Could a new Monarch leave 
these Crown estates by will to any 
person? Evidently it would be impos 
sible for him to do so, and whatever 
may be the legal description of the title, 
it is clear it is not one from which we 
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can draw any moral argument as to the 
claims of the Crown. The fact is, the 
possession is merely formal and not sub- 
stantial. Then with regard to the 
savings on the Civil List, it may be 
thought rude to ask whether these sav- 
ings of the Crown are the savings of the 
nation or not, but the responsibility for 
that must rest with Ministers who 
allowed this accumulation of property. 
I should be sorry that any rude question 
should be asked in this House, especially 
about a matter so delicate as this, but 
really I think this is a question which 
ought to be answered. It is urged that 
if savings are made the Ministers of 
the Crown may devote them to the 
personal use of the Sovereign at their 
discretion, simply because it is not 
forbidden in the Act of Settlement. 
Well, no doubt the Act of Settlement 
provides that a deficiency in one 
class may be met by a surplus in 
another; but it was never said that a 
surplus on the Civil List as a whole 
might go into private possession. It is 
a straining of the law on the part of 
Ministers to advise the devotion of any 
surplus in such a way asthat. It should 
be remembered that the money voted is 
the money of the nation, and if there is 
a surplus it seems to me that it ought 
to be returned to the Exchequer. On 
the whole, I cannot but think that the 
Member for Paddington has made out a 
very weak case against the junior Mem- 
ber for Northampton. Taking a more 
general view of the matter, I do not 
think there has been a sufficient a 

ciation on the other side of the House 
of the disastrous effect of the failure of 
the Government to give an impartial 
Committee to consider this question of 
the support of the honour and dignity of 
the Crown in accordance with their 
promise. It is now many years since 
that promise was first given by a Liberal 
Administration. The promise was taken 
up by the present Ministry. From time 
to time we were told that the matter was 
under consideration and would certainly 
be attended to. We were told this year 
that there was no immediate need for 
appointing the Committee, the matter 
not being a pressing one; and now, at 
the very end of the Session, when we 
are all tired out, the question is suddenly 
pressed on our attention, and a Com- 
mittee is suddenly summoned to deal 
with two entirely different matters— 
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namely, the general system to be 
adopted in supporting the honour and 
dignity of the Orown and the special 
Royal Message. The two things are 
entirely different, and ought to be 
separated the one from the other. We 
have not had an inquiry. It cannot be 
supposed that this Committee meeting 
for two or three days went thoroughly 
into the subject. Their Report, in fact, 
shows that they did not go thoroughly 
into the subject any more than the Com- 
mittee did in 1837 at the time of the 
accession of Her Majesty. There was no 
thorough inquiry into the necessities of 
the Orown at all, and in place of an 
inquiry we now havea wholly irrelevant 
appeal to sentiment. We are called 
upon by our loyalty, by our chivalry 
and patriotism, to vote this money with- 
out any consideration at all, and all, it 
is said, for the ‘honour and dignity of 
the Crown. Well, Sir, I do protest that 
we are not indifferent to the honour and 
dignity of the Crown on this side of the 
House. Whatever may be our opinion 
as to the abstract theory of Republican- 
ism or Monarchy we, as Englishmen, 
venerate the Throne of this country as 
an ancient institution, surrounded with 
a certain halo of glory from its centuries 
of rich associations. We are anxious 
for the honour and dignity of the Crown, 
and the only difference between us and 
Gentlemen opposite is as to in what the 
honour and dignity of the Throne con- 
sists. In obedience to your ruling, 
Sir, I desire altogether to avoid mention 
of the name of the reigning Sovereign. 
I think it in the highest degree inex- 
— that it should have been intro- 

uced even to the extent that you, Sir, 
have seen your way to allow. I do not 
desire to speak of any personal occupant 
of the Throne, but merely of an institu- 
tion, and I ask what tends to the honour 
and dignity of the Crown as an historic 
institution? Surely the honour and 
dignity are not kept up by empty 
palaces, by servile sinecures, by gold 
and silver sticks in waiting, or by 
masters of hounds ; they are a sup- 
— by adequately filling the post of 

ereditary President of this British 
Commonwealth ; they are best sustained 
by impersonating the living character- 
istics of this country in each age and in 
each generation through which we pass ; 
and it is a great delusion to suppose 
that the dignity and honour of the 
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Crown are necessarily dependent upon 
external show. It should be remembered 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite—and it has 
not been sufficiently remembered in the 
course of this Debate—that the Monarchy 
is not merely the head of society with a 
capital ‘‘8,” but the head of the whole 
Stateand the Commonwealth. TheCrown 
in @ very proper sense belongs to the 
people, aa they are anxious, therefore, 
that the honour and dignity of the Crown 
should be sustained in a way that appeals 
to the millions of the vlipelintiong 
The other side say they desire this just 
as much as we do. Yes, they do. They 
desire that the Crown should represent 
the nation, but they a little undervalue 
or altogether ignore the modernising 
process that must affect all the most 
venerable institutions of our country— 
the Crown as well as the Church and 
even the Lord Mayor of London. You 
cannot resist it. We have modernised 
the Crown in successive generations. The 
Crown used to undertake the whole 
business of the country with only occa- 
sional aid granted by Parliament, which 
used to meet very seldom—only, in fact, 
when need of money arose. Ages after- 
wards the sustentation of the Military 
Force of the country was placed entirely 
on the shoulders of Parliament, the Civil 
Government being still maintained by 
the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. 
Then, gradually, the Crown resigned 
some of its duties, and with them the 
revenues that were to support the dis- 
charge of those duties. 1 suppose, for 
instance, that in the reigns of the early 
Georges there were certain gratuities 
-— to the Lord Chancellor and higher 

udges, all of which came out of the 
Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. 
Afterwards the whole of the expense of 
the administration of law was placed on 
the shoulders of Parliament, and the 
Civil List was confined to what were con- 
sidered the personal requirements of the 
Sovereign. But notwithstanding all 
this change the same antiquated forms 
have been gone through in making 
Grants to Her Majesty. The Monarchy 
is no longer a sacred caste, or the repre- 
sentative of a sacred caste, as it used to 
be in days gone by. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House in 
his speech referred to ‘sacred institu- 
tions.” Well, Sir, I have heard the 
Church spoken of as a sacred institution, 
but I have never heard the Monarchy 
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regarded as anything more than. a 
secular institution—a venerable insti- 
tution if you like, but I think 
that to use the word ‘‘sacred’’ 
is to use an epithet which, in connection 
with such an institution, sayours some- 
what of superstition. The Monarchy 
is not the representative of a sacred 
caste. It represents rather a great 
office, and the sooner we come to under- 
stand that clearly the better. We pay 
our high officers of State by salary, 
but we do not undertake to provide for 
their children or grandchildren. We 
pay a fair amount annually for the 
work done, and we expect the dignity 
and honour of the offices to be main- 
tained thereby. Whether or not the 
time has arrived, at any rate it.is soon 
coming, when the same rule will have to 
be applied to the Monarchy. Before 
long a lump sum will have to be given 
year by year to sustain the honour and 
dignity of the office, and there must be 
no talk about any extra amount to sup- 
port children or grandchildren. It is 
such an arrangement as that, and that 
alone, which will satisfy the people of 
this country. We are told that the 
Crown of this country ought to be 
surrounded by a certain amount of 
splendour. No one doubtsit. We all 
like to see splendour at the Horse 
Guards, and elsewhere—it gives acertain 
amount of enjoyment to a great many 
people. But we imagine that if present 
resources were now used as they ought 
to be used there would be ample funds 
for all the splendour that we need. 
That is our view. The Party opposite 
regard themselves as especially loyal. 
They look upon themselves as in a 
special manner the supporters of Crown. 

ow, I ask them, how are they suc- 
ceeding? Are they making the people 
of this country love the Crown more 
than they formerly did? I ask them to 
note the demonstrations of opinion on 
every hand throughout the country at 
the present moment. I ask them whether 
the signs they see show that they are 
succeeding in supporting the dignity 
and honour of the se by the method 
they are now adopting? I have been 
reproved more than once, even amongst 
my Radical friends, for speaking of the 
Republican tendencies of the people. 
Well, I will give my own experiences. 
Only a fortnight ago there was an open 
air meeting in the market place of 
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Leicester. I told the people there that 
I had been accused of mi ting 
their opinion. Well, although there 
were thousands present, there was but 
one response. I was assured that, so 
far from misrepresenting the people, I 
had under-represented them. And there 
is this strange thing to be noted in my 
experience—namely, that when I am in 
Leicester I am regarded as an extremely 
moderate, almost a Conservative, person, 
whereas in this House I am looked upon 
as a wild and unreasonable Radical. I 
think the people of Leicester are fair 
representatives of the kind of democracy 
that is growing up in this country, 
and I can assure the House that 
out of amultitude of about 7,000 people 
who assembled in the market place of 
Leicester there were certainly not 1,000 
people who were supporters of a Mon- 
archy as distinguished from a Republic. 
That is an actual fact which the House 
ought to bear in mind in coming to a 
decision upon the matter. They look 
upon Royalty as a convenient system 
for the present, to be continued until 
public opinion has so ripened that with- 
out any of those horrors pictured by the 
noble Lord opposite a reasonable change 
may be brought about. Therefore, we 
think we are the truest patriots and 
the best interpreters of our country in 
insisting upon it that the time has come 
when no Monarch should apply for an 
additional grant, but should, like other 
great officers of state, receive ample 
payment, and out of that maintain the 
requisite honour and dignity. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale): I only venture to take part in 
this Debate, as there have been one or 
two omissions in the defence offered for 
this Grant. At the outset, I would 
observe that it was stated the other day 
that some 40 Members on the other side 
would assail this Grant. Well, if there 
were 80 or even 100 Radical Members 
who desired to address the House in 
opposition to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian they would 
not destroy the effect of the great speech 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
last night. But I will not dwell upon 
that. With regard to the form of this 
Resolution, I regret that it was not 
divided into two parts so that we could 
distinctly separate the proposal of the 
Government from the perpen of the 
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Labouchere) that we should economise 
and cut down certain expenses in the 
Civil List. The country is committed to 
the latter proposition, and I think it 
need not have formed a topic of 
debate in this House last night or to- 
night. On the other —r T hope the 
verdict of the House will be clear and 
deliberate and unanimous. To draw 
attention to another matter, I am some- 
what surprised that no reference has 
been made to the larger population 
outside these Islands, which is waiting 
anxiously for the decision of this House. 
No reference has been made to that 
large population which annually sends 
its thousands over here from the Colonies 
to see what the old country is like. Nor 
has any reference been made to the still 
greater nation—the United States of 
America—who, I believe, are listening 
in wonderment and something like 
amusement to the language which is 
being employed in this House in dero- 
gation of that Monarchy which they 
admire, I believe, even more than 
we do. I believe you will find it 
the unanimous verdict of travelled 
Americans that our Monarchy is 
an institution worthy of the great- 
est admiration. An objection has 
been raised this evening that no Com- 
mission of Inquiry has sat before now 
to consider this subject. Well, it 
appears to me that those interested in 
this question must have had in mind 
the probability of an early appeal from 
the Crown and the necessity which 
would arise for making a final settle- 
ment. I hope the House will not decline 
to recognise the claims of the Crown in 
this matter, and I venture to think if 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) be considered in 
contrast with that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
the House will have very little diffi- 
culty in arriving at a verdict on the 
subject. An hon. Member, the latest 
arrival from Scotland (Mr. Birrell), who 
spoke last night, stated that he had the 
verdict of his own constituency with him, 
and he spoke of having received a man- 
date from that constituency. But I pvt 
it to the House, is it not sometimes the 
duty of an hon. Member to act in accord- 
ance with his own view rather than with 
that of his constituency? In my opinion, 
any mandate he had received should 
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direction common both to Englishmen 
and Scotchmen of seeing that due honour 
is paid to the Crown, and in that case 
he would not have come here to say 
‘‘no” to this Grant, which, as the 
House is aware, is intended to be a final 
one. 

*Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
It is with great diffidence that I rise to 
intervene in this Debate. I do not pro- 
pose to follow hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken from those Benches either in 
scriptural prophecy orthe parallelsdrawn 
from stories of Roman history; and, al- 
though I fear that many of the speeches 
made in thecourse of this Debate are open 
to the charge of containing a good dealin 
the way of personal explanation, I feel 
bound to state why it is my intention to 
vote against the Amendment proposed 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere) 
and seconded by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) who generally 
sits behind me. I am quite aware that 
in the course I propose to take I ought 
to have the fear of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sunderland before my 
eyes. Weall listened, I suppose, with ad- 
miration to the grandiloquence of the 
hon. Member’s speech, aud he informed 
the ,Houee that we who take this course 
of action will be met by two parties 
in our own ranks—one which will look 
up to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian asits Leader, 
the other looking to himself. But, Sir, 
I confess that although impressed, I 
was not intimidated. I take, with a 
grain of salt, the assertion he made, 
that he was the Representative of all the 
honest and decent people in the country. 
The hon. Gentleman drew a nice dis- 
tinction between them and the common 
people, to whom he kept referring 
throughout the whole course of his 
speech. He is, no doubt, a democrat 
of the democrats, and if I might advise 
him I would not talk so much 
about common people and their com- 
mon homes as he did. For my own 
part, I confess that I should be quite 
ready to face my constituents and pro- 
test against the notion that I was ever 
returned to this House to be one of the 
Storeyite following. Mr. Speaker, it 
would, perhaps, be well to recall the 
attention of the House to the Amend- 
ment we are now discussing. We have 
already wandered a good deal from it, 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Northampton actually got upon the 
subject of perpetual pensions. What 
the House is asked to do by oa so 
this Amendment is to meet the Royal 
Message with acurt, a blank, and even 
a rude refusal to allow it to be con- 
sidered by Parliament. According to my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere) the more 
curt we are the more courteous we are ; 
but I do not think that is an axiom which 
my hon. Friend applies in his own pri- 
vate relations. My hon. Friend and his 
Colleague were not happy in the exam- 
ples they gave in justification of the 
course they are taking; they seem to 
me to be what the right hon.-Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle termed 
‘‘yather prior facts than precedents.” 
The hon. Gentleman the junior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) said 
‘*‘ This was the conduct of Parliament 
in 1621.” 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not within a century of it. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Well; I wish to 
recall the hon. Gentleman’s own words. 
He spoke of the time when the people 
tore out a page from the annals of Par- 
liament at the beginning of the struggle 
between the Stuart Kings and Par- 
liament, and I think, as a matter of fact, 
IT am perfectly correct in my references 
to his history, although the hon. Gen- 
tleman has interrupted me. He went 
on to quote some of the strong language 
used by the Tory Party at that time, 
when the Tory Party were Jacobites. 
I, however, am nota Jacobite. I know, 
Mr. Speaker, that no one would be more 
surprised than my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
ehere) if this Amendment were adopted 
by a majority of the House. I give my 
hon: Friend too much credit for the 
undoubted. sense and shrewdness for 
which he is famous to suppose that he 
entertains any such expectation. I sup- 

, also, there is no. Member of. this 
ouse who will contend that he is not 
responsible for his vote, if it is effective 
in carrying the Resolution for which it 
is given; otherwise a certain air of 
unreality is given to the Debate. I do 
not believe that any hon. Member, wher 
ever he sits, would wish to inflict the 
rebuff upon the Throne which the 
oe of this Amendment would mean. 
cannot imagine that it isto the interest 
of any part or section of the House. 
Certainly it is not to the interest of hon. 
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Gentlemen who sit on these Benches. 
Some of us might be, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
has stated, genuine Republicans in 
theory; but if they are opposed to the 
idea of an Hereditary Kingship, it ie far 
better for them to declare their opinions 
boldly than to gain all the credit and 
escape all the odium by a side-blow. 
That is not the position of the great 
majority of the Liberal Party. I would 
remind hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House that they are continually 
emphasising the political importance of 
the Orown as the golden symbol which 
binds together the Imperial system with 
the fullest application of the principle 
of local self-government. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the Debates on 
Ireland, when the fact of the existence 
of the Crown as the real and offective 
bond of union is brought forward as an 
argument for the extension of local 
freedom. If that be so, I do not believe 
it is to the interest of hon. Members on 
this side of the House to try and inflict 
an affront en the Throne, because if the 
question is to be raised let it be raised 
fully and fairly ; let it be raised on quite 
distinct grounds. Insufficient weight 
has been given by hon. Members on 
this side of the House to the argument 
and line of action of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
who on this-question has just the know- 
ledge that ought to guide the House, 
because, above all things, this is a Con- 
stitutional problem, and is not being 
approached as a financial question. Let 
us not deny toa Message from the Crown 
that courtesy which is extended to any 
application of everyday life, and I am 
bound to say that those who follow the 
lead of the right hon. Gentleman will 
be wrong in not taking advantage of 
the Constitutional wisdom of which he 
has given so many splendid examples 
to his Party, At the same time, Iam 
astonished that the Government have 
not thought fit to appreciate that 
advice by accepting the Amendments 
the right hon. Gentleman pro 

in .Committee.. The Government have 
found in him a champion whom. it is 
impossible for them to discover on their 
own Benches. It is said that the dis- 
pute between them was one of words 
only, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle was only 
beating the air in his argument last 
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night. If it is believed that this Grant 
is to be absolutely final for all time, the 
clearer that fact is stated the better. I 
could hardly believe that in any part of 
the House an hon. Member would now 
advocate the extension of the obsolete 
precedents of giving grants of money to 
the grandchildren of the Monarch other 
than the children of the Heir Apparent. 
I myself can say that I am not in favour 
of extending it one inch beyond the Heir 
in direct succession to the Throne. I dare 
say there are other Members on this 
side of the House who may take that 
view. If that be so, I want to ask the 
Government whether there is any object 
really in fighting over words, and what 
object there could have been in reject- 
ing the Amendments which were put up 
stairs by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, and adhering 
to the phraseology which they them- 
selves have put forward I am bound 
tosay that I do not entertain the same 
fears which have been expressed by 
Members on this side of the House. I 
cannot imagine, from the assurancegiven 
in the 14th paragraph of the Report, 
that any Minister can have the effron- 
tery to come to this House and ask for 
any further grant of money for mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. I am per- 
fectly prepared to believe that this pledge 
is a genuine one ; and it is admitted that 
when there is a re-settlement and a 
re-arrangement of the Civil List the 
whole matter will have to be re-con- 
sidered, with a view to the surplus on 
charges now shown. I myself am 
entirely with my hon. Friend in believ- 
ing that there is immense room for 
economy and saving in the Civil List. 
But I would point out to him some of 
the difficulties. It would be easy enough 
to gain a certain amount by the abolition 
of high ‘political offices about the Court 
which are given to the supporters of the 
Government of the day, but directly you 
get below the first’ rank you‘have to 
solve some very awkward problems of 
sipomentantion and compensationclaims. 
I have seen something in the last two 
years of the work of re-organising the 
Government Offices; but T believe the 


re-organisation of the Household would’ 


be a much slower and more complicated 
and more expensive business than-some 
Members of the House are apt to think ; 
and if that be so, the Government 
should try as early as‘ possible to appoint 
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Committee—as the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself thought was advisable 
before the last moment came upon them 
—in order that there may be a full and 
careful investigation of the whole of 
the charges upon the Civil List with 
a view to their retrenchment for the 
sake of the putlic purse. Happily 
there have not been during this reign 
those appeals in respect of debt so 
common in the time of George III. 
Sir Erskine May said that the 
condition of the Civil List at that period 
was one of hopeless debt, the whole 
paid by Parliament during the reign 
amounting to £3,398,000. I am not one 
of those who are inclined to blame 
the Royal Family for a hus- 
banded their supplies well. I think 
it would be a pity if the Govern- 
ment were to leave this matter so that 
they would have to adopt the same 
hurried course of procedure as they have 
followed in the present instance. They 
have placed this House and the 
Crown in a somewhat unpleasant 
position. I hope they will be 
wise: in time. They must now see 
the folly of having postponed the 
appointment of the Committee so late, 
ens they should: certainly take advan- 
tage of their experience in the present 
instance, and as soon as possible appoint 
either a Royal Commission or a Select 
Committee that can carefully and de- 
liberately investigate the subject, in 
order that such a saving may be effected 
as will assuage what my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Fife called the ‘‘ fever 
of the public mind.” Mr. Speaker, I do 
think that the importance of this subject 
has all through been somewhat exagge- 
rated. I cannot believe with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester that 
the popular mind isso deeply stirred that 
everything will turn upon this in the 
future, and that we are really condemn- 
ing ourselves and vacating our seats by 
the coursd of action which those who 
think with me are about. to take to- 
night: It is really a smail matter 
magnified into the proportions of a 
large and critical one. It seems to me 
to illustrate most admirably the peculiar 
faculty of this House for straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels. When it 
is a. question of changing a Legation 
into an Embassy, or of establishing a 
new. Department of State which in- 
volves at one fell swoop an. expendi- 
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ture of far more than is sought in 
these Grants, the House takes no 
notice of it beyond spending its time 
in futile and irrelevant criticism in 
Committee of Supply. But undoubtedls 
this question does possess capabilities 
for self-advertisement such as are not 
presented by ordinary topics. [ Cries of 
“Oh!”}] I am not saying it with 
regard to one side or the other. I 
fully believe that it would be used by 
the other side at election times in 
order to present a political issue, 
such as the question of a Republic 
versus the Monarchy. I am not level- 
ling this at the heads of my hon. 
Friends. But undoubtedly this is 
a sort of question which pos- 
sesses so much public interest as to 
admit of a good deal of self-advertise- 
ment. That, perhaps, is the reason why 
the controversy is to be prolonged to 
such a length in this House. While I 
think it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be an early inquiry into 
the charges on the Civil List, with a 
view to their thorough readjustment 
and reform, still if it is worth while to 
keep the Throne, it is worth while to 
treat it with respect. It is not merely a 
refusal to consider the Royal Message, 
it is not merely a question of respect to 
the Throne, it is a question of the self- 
respect of this House, and for that reason 
I am going, strange though it may seem 
to hon. Gentlemen sitting around me, 
to follow my Leader into the Lobby to- 
night to give a vote against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman who sits 
here. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member who has 
just sat down in the opinion that too 
great importance has been attributed to 
the question we are now discussing. It 
does not appear to me to be a question 
of such intrinsic importance, or one 
which so greatly excites the public mind, 
as has sometimes been represented to 
me. It seems to me not a very large 
issue, and for that reason the speeches 
which have been delivered upon the 
side of the question I am going to take 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian and by the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington this 
evening, appear to me not only to have 
pretty nearly exhausted all that is to be 
said on that side of the question, but to 
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have furnished a very ample and suffi- 
cient reply to anything that has been 
urged against it from the other side. I 
concur with the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington in the opinion that a 
great deal absolutely, or, at all events, 
relatively, irrelevant has been intro- 
duced in the course of this discussion. 
The hon. Member for Northampton, 
who spoke this evening, has devoted a 
great deal of time to the examination of 
questions which do not appear to me to 
be relevant in any degree to the issue 
immediately before us. The question 
whether there has been an actual 
transfer by the Crown of the Crown 
Lands and other revenues, in considera- 
tion of the granting of a Civil List, will 
be a question which will be very fit 
and proper for discussion when another 
Civil List is under the consideration of 
this House; but it does not appear to 
me a question bearing immediately upon 
the issue before us. I do not intend, 
Sir, to enter upon a discussion of that 
question, but I must say it appears to 
me a feat that would tax the ingenuity 
and legal acumen of the greatest mete 
in this House to prove that there has 
been no surrender of the Orown Re- 
venues, and that no surrender is in- 
volved in that Act. Whatever may be 
the historical researches which the House 
may obtain to convince it on other cases, 
I do not understand how the two hon. 
Members for Northampton, when it has 
been specifically enacted in two Acts of 
Parliament that the surrender has been 
made of certasa revenues of the Crown, 
can deny that the Parliamentary title to 
those revenues has been established, 
and that something in the nature of a 
transaction or a bargain in the return of 
the Civil List has been entered into 
between the Crown and Parliament. 
Sir, the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington has complained that the 
hon. Member for Northampton assumed 
in his address to-night an attitude of a 
somewhat pedagogic character. It 
appears to me that the hon. Member 
has assumed not only an attitude of a 
somewhat pedagogic character, but also 
an attitude of a somewhat minatory and 
dictatorial character. The hon. Member 
has introduced topics into his speech to- 
night which not only appear to me to be 
irrelevant to the issue before us, but 
which, if his arguments and assertions 
are to be made good, would go very far 
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beyond the contentions which he was 
engaged in supporting. Ifit be true, 
as the hon. Member has asserted, that 
the present Ministry and former 
Ministries have been guilty of a contra- 
vention of an Act of Parliament in per- 
mitting surpluses which have accrued on 
certain classes of the Civil List to be 
devoted to the aid of the Privy Purse of 
the Sovereign, that contention would go a 
great deal beyond the refusal of the 
Grant asked for on this occasion. It 
would go a long way to establish 
a case for the impeachment not 
only of the present Ministry, but 
of former Ministries who have per- 
mitted such a misappropriation of the 
public revenues. If, again, as it has 
been contended by the hon. Member for 
Northampton who moved this Amend- 
ment, there is a right to go behind the 
Act of Parliament which settled the 
Civil List for this present reign, if there 
is a right to inquire into the propriety 
of the expenditure on the Civil List of 
various branches of the revenue, that 
seems to me to go a very long way 
beyond the subject of our present 
diseussion. The hon. Member himself 
has admitted that in the present Parlia- 
ment we have no right to interfere with 
the Civil List as established in the first 
year of the reign of her present 
Majesty. He says that so long as the 
present reign continues we are pledged 
to the payment of £385,000 a year, and 
I do not understand that he contends for 
a moment that Parliament has a right 
to interfere with the various classes 
into which the expenditure has been 
distributed. What is the nature of the 
hon. Member’s demand? He admits 
that Parliament has no right to inter- 
fere with the Civil List as at present 
settled. He wished us to tell the 
Sovereign that unless Her Majesty, in 
the 52nd year of her reign, and the 70th 
year of her life, chooses either to initiate 
or become a party to the vast and sweep- 
ing changes in the expenditure ofthe Civil 
List, Parliament will refuse to do that 
which Parliament has done during the 
whole period of the Hanoverian dynasty 
—that which Parliament has done dur- 
ing the 50 yearsof Her Majesty’s reign— 
and will refuse, if Her Majesty does not 
consent to such a revision of the Civil 
List as he thinks possible, to make that 
provision for the other branches of the 
Royal Family which Parliament up to 
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now has never refused to make. 
The hon. Member for Northampton who 
spoke to-night has also reproached the 
Government for not placing before the 
House and the Committee adequate in- 
formation.as to the total cost of Royalty. 
If that charge can be sustained it might 
justify censure on the Government, but 
it in no degree justifies the opposition 
to the demands which are at present 
made. Now, in the observations I am 
going to make, I am not going to refer 
to the subjects which have been made 
the most prominent features of this De- 
bate ; Iam going to speak mainly as a 
member of the late Committee which 
inquired into this question, and I am 
afraid the topics on which I shall have 
to deal will be of a far less interesting 
character than those raised by the hon. 
Member for Northampton to-night, and 
dealt with in his brilliant reply by the 
hon. Member for Paddington. Fault has 
been found with the Committee because it 
did not make any recommendation to 
the House which would insure finality 
in regard to all these matters. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford said 
last night that the recommendations of 
the majority had no finality—the only 
proposal they laid down was the absolute 
right of the Crown to demand Parlia- 
mentary provision for the younger 
branches of the Royal Family. ° It is no 
doubt true that the Committee which 
has recently sat was directed to inquire, 
amongst other matters, as to the princi- 
ple of the provision for members of the 
Royal Family which it is expedient to 
adopt in the future. I maintain that 
the Committee have inquired into that 
part of the Reference, and have made 
recommendations upon that part of the 
Reference in so far as it is necessary 
or desirable under present circum- 
stances. On this point of view it may 
be useful to inquire what was the origin 
of the idea of the appointment of a 
Select Committee at all. I believe the 
first reference to the appointment of the 
Committee on this subject was contained 
in a speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian on the occa- 
sion when he felt it his duty to move 
for a Grant to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Beatrice. My right hon. 
Friend on that occasion said— 


‘“‘In the time when Sir Robert Peel was 
Minister the first of the proposals within my 
recollection was made; and, undoubtedly, it 
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was made at the time simply on a Resolution of 
the Cabinet. In the time of Lord Palmerston 
a step in advance was made. A Minute was 
drawn up with care, and a scale of annuities, 
and, in certain cases, of dowry, was proposed 
and submitted, and pains were taken to ascer- 
tain that there should be such a concurrence of 
view among the leading men of the House of 
Commons who had been connected with the 
Office, so that something like system might be 
introduced into the grant of those provisions ; 
but no provision was made then, or has been 
attempted since, for the reference of this por- 
tion of what has been, for a century, one sub- 
ject to a Committee of the House. Methodand 
unity of proceeding were secured, but nothing 
was done. We have considered this matter, 
Sir, and we are of opinion that it would be 
decidedly a public advantage, and most consis- 
tant with the important considerations attach- 
ing to this subject,if henceforth Parliament were 
to apply to these secondary provisions, if I may 
so call them—as compared, of course, I mean, 
with the provision for the Crown and the Heir 
to the Throne—if Parliament were to apply the 
same principles as have been applied in the case 
of the Royal Civil List; and before the House 
Commons hear of these proposals, a system on 
which they may well henceforward be founded 
should have been submitted by the Government 
to a Parliamentary Committee, and should have 
received the approval and sanction of that 
Committee.”’ 


Well, Sir, that was the initiation of the 
idea of referring this question to a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and I think the reference in that 
statement to the action of Sir R. Peel 
and the further step taken by Lord 
Palmerston and the other references in 
the passage show that what was in the 
jt of my right bon. Friend at that 
time was not the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider some final settle- 
ment of this question which would once 
for all decide it, but mainly the appoint- 
ment of a Committee which would con- 
sider a scale on which these allowances 
were in future to be granted by the 
House of Commons. That, I think, 
was the view of my right hon. Friend at 
that time, and that that was the view of 
the Governmert is shown by the pro- 
posals which they submitted in the first 
instance for discussion. Undoubtedly 
since the appointment of a Committee 
on this question was first proposed the 
opinion has gained ground ir the country 
and in the House—and I do not say un- 
reasonably gained ground—that in the 
future, and in view of the opposition 
now always offered to proposals of this 
kind, and the Debates and the differences 
of opinion which, perhaps, are not cal- 
‘ culated to reflect credit on the dignity 
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of the Crown cr even on the dignity of 
Parliament itself, it would be desirable 
if some method could be discovered by 
which the necessity for repeated appli- 
cations on this subject should be mits 
Well, the Committee have considered 
the subject from that point of view. I 
do not say that they have exhaustively 
considered it from that point of view; 
but when we are told that the 
Committee have not made  pro- 
posals of absolute finality, I main- 
tain that the Committee have madea 
proposal and have gone as far in the 
direction of finality as it is expedient 
or possible to go at present. I say that 
this question has not been exhaustively 
discussed and considered by the Com- 
mittee, and it has not been exhaustively 
discussed by this House. There are two 
sides to this question, and I think I can 
show as late as 1882 what the view of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian was as to this point. In 
1882, in moving for the Grant on the 
marriage of the Duke of Albany, my 
right hon. Friend distinctly expressed 
his approval of the present system of 
making application to Parliament as 
necessity should arise. On that occa- 
sion my right hon. Friend used these 
words :— 

“This proposal is founded on a deliberate 
policy. That policy rests upon this principle— 
that it is a wise course, and a course accordant 
with the principles of a popular representative 
Government,that instead of endowing the Crown 
upon the accession of the Soverign with all the 
sums which may eventually be found necessary 
in case that Sovereign should be blessed with a 
numerous progeny, instead of making that 
large endowment which might prove to be 
superfluous, that proper course is first to endow 
the Sovereign, if unmarried, in reference to the 
expenses of an unmarried Sovereign, and then 
from time to time to enlarge that endowment, 
as agentes may require such enlarge- 
ment, 


I am not quoting that at all in a con- 
troversial sense ; circumstances nay have 
arisen since that period which may have 
induced my right hon. Friend and many 
others to change the opinion they then 
held to an opinion that it would be de- 
sirable that these constant applications 
should be given up; but I think that if 
the House will consider the vast variety 
of circumstances under which it is pos- 
sible that a Sovereign may accede to the 
Throne, they will see at once that it is 
not possible, or if it were possible that 
it is not desirable, to lay down any hard- 
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and-fast rule which shall be necessarily 
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applicable to all occasions. We need 
not go further back than to the circum- 
stances of the accession of her present 
Majesty in order to illustrate the truth 
of this. Her Majesty ascended the 
Throne as an unmarried woman of 18, 
and it is very difficult to conceive what 
— rule could have been laid down 

efore that period which would have 
enabled the House to make a fitting 
provision in that case, a provision which 
would not have been excessive in the 
case of her remaining unmarried or not 
having issue, or which would have been 
sufficient in the event of her marrying 
and having a numerous issue. Take 
again the case which might arise in the 
case of the accession of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. The circum- 
stances under which the Sovereign may 
be called upon. to act will be entirely 
different in that case. He would ascend 
the Throne at middle age or past 
middle age, when the sircumstances of 
the family for which in reasonable pro- 
bability he would be called upon to 
provide are accurately known, and the 
circumstances will be as different as it is 

ssible to conceive from those in which 

er present Majesty ascended the 
Throne. Therefore I claim that it is 
not possible, or if it were possible that 
it would not be desirable, for the Com- 
mittee to recommend to the House any 
fixed principle which should be laid 
down to govern invariably cases which 
must of necessity vary as much as those 
differences which occur in the cases I 
have mentioned of her present Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales. I maintain 
that all the Committee could do, and 
what it has done, is to lay down a 
principle and to suggest to the House a 
proposal which will secure a limited and 
reasonable finality, and which may be 
expected to prevent a recurrence of 
these discussions and these Debates. If 
the proposals of the Committee are 
accepted, finality for the present reign 
will be obtained. No pruposal of this 
kind can be made for the children of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and no proposal is to be made for the 
other grandchildren of Her Majesty, 
and when another Sovereign ascends 
the Throne it appears not to be difficult 
to make such arrangements when the 
Civil List is settled as to prevent 
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the recurrence of similar applica- 
tions. When the House is engaged 
in the settlement of the next 
Civil List it can either provide that that 
Civil List shall be framed on the basis 
of providing for the State and personal 
expenditure of the next Sovereign, and 
funds created for the provision of such 
sum as may be required for the main- 
tenance of his children and _ their 
‘lescendants, or if the wisdom of Parlia- 
mentshall decide thatthe next Sovereign 
shall be held responsible for those ex- 
penses, the money would be allotted to 
him. But there would be no difficulty 
in either case in preventing the recur- 
rence in the next reign of applications 
of this character. I maintain that that 
limited finality which we have sought 
to obtain is all that can reasonably he 
expected—all that the House can expect 
to attain to, and we should have gone 
beyond the necessities of the case if the 
Committee had laid down any rule 
which should be final and inflexible in 
the case which I have mentioned. Now 
the Committee—the majority of the 
Committee—may be asked why, if Her 
Majesty has been pleased to waive the 
claim asserted in the case of her grand- 
children, the claim should be asserted 
and repeated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. My answer to that questionisthat 
in my judgment the Report and finding 
of the Committee accurately repre- 
sents the real state of facts. I majntain 
that that claim wasaclaim which might 
rightly be made and which was justified. 
Some of the grounds upon which such 
a claim might be put forward have been 
given in the Report, and a consideration 
of these will further support the validity 
of the claim. The grounds upon which 
the Civil List of the last two reigns has 
been settled have been fully and com- 

letely set forth in the Reports of Par- 
as et Committees. Those Civil 
Lists were evidently framed to provide 
for certain State expenses, divided into 
certain departments, and also for a 
large personal expenditure of the So- 
vereign. If it was contemplated at the 
time when those Civil Lists were framed 
that, in addition to those State and per- 
sonal expenses, the Sovereign was ex- 
pected to make provision for any number 
of possible descendants, it seems to me 
hardly credible that such possibility 
would have found no mention in the 
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Report. But the evidence in support 
of this claim is not confined to mere 
negative evidence. Her Majesty and the 
Advisers whom Her Majesty is bound to 
consult upon this question have seen 
that, without a single breach, the prece- 
dent, throughout the reign of the Hano- 
verian dynasty, is established of making 
provision from Parliamentary sources 
for the younger members of the 
Reigning Family, and that has 
not been confined to reigns anterior to 
the present, but during Her Majesty’s 
reign provision has been made not only 
for her own children but for the grand- 
children of aformer Sovereign. In that 
state of facts Her Majesty and her Ad- 
visers were bound to hold that in the 
absence of any notice or intimation to 
the contrary Parliament would do in her 
case and in the case of her children that 
which Parliament had done with un- 
broken regularity in the case of all the 
others. In my opinion, it was due to the 
Sovereign, in the interests of truth, in the 
interests of the public, that the true 
state of things should be made known to 
the public at large. It would not have 
been fair to Her Majesty nor creditable 
to the honesty and straightforwardness 
of the House of Commons if it had been 
allowed to be supposed that a claim had 
been put forward by Her Majesty and 
refused by Parliament when the real 
state of the case was that a claim had 
been asserted on her behalf by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers and had been voluntarily 
withdrawn and waived by Her Majesty. 
I have not heard what the grounds are 
on which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle is going, as I 
understand he is going, at a subsequent 
stage, to contest the validity of that 
claim which the majority of the Com- 
mittee asserted. My right hon. Friend 
did not dwell upon that part of the sub- 
ject. He appeared to be alarmed at the 
consequences, in the present or in a 
future reign, of the assertion of such a 
claim. He seemed to suppose that even 
in the present reign a claim might be 
made for the great-grandchildren of 
Her Majesty. Notwithstanding what 
he has discovered, and in the face of 
the declaration which has been made to 
the Committee by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the House may rest assured 
that, during the reign of her present 
Majesty, no such claim will be urged 
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on behalf of any of her grandchildren. 
When the Prince of Wales ascends the 
Throne I presume it will be admitted 
by most hon. Members of this House 
that provision will have to be made in 
some way and by some persons, not only 
for the children, but also for the grand- 
children of the Sovereign. [Cries of 
“No.” ] Well, I suppose it will have 
to be made. Iam not assuming that 
that provision will necessarily have to 
be made by Parliament; but I am 
assuming it is admitted that either by 
the head of the Family or by Parlia- 
ment provision will have to be 
made for the future descendants 
of the King of England. It 
does not appear to be unreasonable, 
therefore, that when the Civil List comes 
to be settled it will be a subject for the 
consideration of that Parliament which 
is to regulate the scale of that Civil 
List whether Parliament is going to 
undertake in any form or shape a pro- 
vision for the descendants of the Sove- 
reign, or whether it is to be understood 
that the allowance which is to be made 
to the Sovereign shall be such as will 
enable him to make the necessary pro- 
vision. I do not see that there are any 
consequences following on the asser- 
tion of the principle declared by the 
majority of the Committee which will, 
in the slightest degree, embarrass or 
hamper a future Parliament in regard 
to the decision it will come to. It 
seems to be generally agreed that this 
would be a not inconvenient opportunity 
for discussing this subject at large. 
Many questions, including some of 
those to which I have been referring, 
cannot be discussed on the vote which 
we are called upon to give to-night. 
They will have to be discussed, though 
I hope they will not be discussed at 
any great length, at future stages of 
these proceedings. But as to the vote 
which we are called upon to give to- 
night, I cannot conceive that there can 
be in the minds of very many hon. 
Members any great difficulty in 
arriving at a conclusion. We are 
asked by the senior Member for 
Northampton to give a vote which I 
believe would be wholly of an unpre- 
cedented character. We are asked to 
refuse to consider a Message from the 
Crown; we are asked to refuse to con- 
sider the results of the deliberations of 
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a Committee ‘of this House. We are 
asked to refuse, not only to consider and 
discuss the recommendations made by 
the majority of that Committee, but we 
are asked also 'to refuse those recom- 
mendations which were made by the 
minority. What we are asked to do 
to-night is to accept conclusions which a 
minority of the minority in the Com- 
mittee have arrived at, and to refuse 
altogether to take into consideration the 
Message from the Crown and the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee. I 
believe, Sir, that in view of the unpre- 
cedented disrespect which such a vote 
would show to a Message from the 
Crown, in view of the unprecedented 
disregard which such a decision would 
imply of the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of our own House, the vast 
majority of the Members of this House 
will feel no doubt or hesitation in the 
vote they will give to-night at least, and 
that, whether those claims be well 
founded or not, they will agree at any 
rate in considering them to be claims 
which are worthy of receiving, if not the 
favour, at any rate the respectful con- 
sideration of the House; and that they 
will therefore without any hesitation 
give a decided vote against the Amend- 
ment. 

Sr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): It, appears to me that 
the speeches in this Debate have been 
of a very peculiar character—for in- 
stance, the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, 
delivered from the Benches opposite, 
consisted very much of an eulogium of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. Then we have had 
the Member for North Lancashire ex- 
pressing an opinion that the Americans 
are very much in favour of a Monarchy 
in this country. If so, it is curious that 
they do not themselves establish one. 
Following the hon. Gentleman we have 
had a speech from the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras, who did not do 
much credit to his honoured name. 
at any rate he made a speech with which 
I did not agree at all. He told us first 
of all that he was not a Storeyite, and 
that he was not a Jacobite. Iconcluded 


after he had finished his speech that 
the real name for him was a Toryite. 
He also stated that this question was a 
Constitutional question, and nota finan- 
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cialone. For my own part, I say it is 
simply and solely a financial question 
as to what we shall vote when the 
Ministry ask us to vote. Notlongago I 
happened to be with one of the gentle- 
men who sit on the Front Opposition 
Bench—I would not mention his name 
for worlds. This gentleman said that he 
was asked to go on the Committee on 
the Royal Grants, and declined for two 
reasons—‘‘ First, because I think the 
Committee is a sham; and, secondly, 
because I am a Republican.” | Loud 
laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Name!” ) I assure 
the House that the story is quite true, 
but wild horses would not draw the 
name from me. Both statements are 
true. The Committee was a sham, and 
the gentleman I refer to is a Repub- 
lican. But that was no reason for not 
going on the Committee. The great 
duty of a politician is to try and turn 
shams into realities. It was no reason for 
his not going on the Committee that he 
was a Republican, because we are all 
Republicans. | Zdughter and ‘‘No!’’) 
Yes. I consider this country is a Re- 
public which chooses to have at its head 
a hereditary Monarch. Not atallabad 
sort of Constitution either. It works 
very well, and will work for a good 
many years to come. But we are 
constantly told, ‘If you have a 
Monarchy, you must pay for it.” 
That is the universal remark, and it is 
perfectly true. I quite agree thatif we 
have a Monarchy we must pay for it. 
But the whole question is how much we 
are to pay for it. It is said this is a 
paltry, sordid question. But all ques- 
tions about money are sordid and paltry 
ina sense. The Leader of the House 
has talked about the Monarchy being a 
sacred institution. I quite differ from 
him. I do not think any human iastitu- 
tion is sacred. If you worship institutions 
it is no better than worshipping stocks 
and stones, and I cannot help telling the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is a 
political heathen. I repeat that the 
whole question is whether we pay too 
little, or too much, or just enough for 
keeping up the Monarchy. If we pay 
too little we are acting a mean and 
shabby part ; if we pay too much we are 
unfaithful stewards of the public money 
entrusted to our charge. Monarchy 
nowadays has no political function 
whatever to perform. ‘The political 
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part of the business is carried on by that 
row of gentlemen I see sitting opposite. 
The Queen can do no wrong; but 
the Ministry can do wrong, and does do 
wrong. The Queen can do no wrong, 
because she knows the Constitution and 
obeys it. That is the reason why she 
is, perhaps, the most popular Sovereign 
in Europe. The people are loyal to the 
Queen because the Queen has been loyal 
to the people, and long may she be so. 
But as this is an entirely financial ques- 
tion we heave to consider what are the 
duties which Royalty has to perform, 
and for which we are called upon to 
pay. They are ceremonial duties which 
the people of this country wish to 
have performed—levees, drawing rooms, 
balls, the patronage of philanthropic 
institutions, laying foundation stones, 
charity dinners, driving on to race- 
courses, entertaining distinguished 
strangers and barbarians like the Shah. 

Cries of “Oh!” “No!” and ‘* With- 

raw!”’| Ido not understand what hon. 
Gentlemen object to. Isthere anything 
wrong? These things are called in the 
political jargon of the day “‘ maintain- 
ing the splendour of the Throne.” The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) main- 
tained last night that the Court isto be 
looked upon as the school of morals for 
the whole country. I have nothing to 
say against the Court; but my opinion 
is that it is the morality of the country 
which has made the Court moral, not 
the morality of the Court which has 
made the country moral. I have no 
desire to minimise the duties of these 
ceremonial institutions, nor to say that 
they have been badly performed. I 
think all the ceremonies have been per- 
formed in a manner quite equal to the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. The duties of 
Monarchy and the duties of Royalty are 
well paid for now. It is calculated 
that they are paid for at the rate of 
£700,000 per annum. [‘‘Oh!’’] I have 
been told so by the experts, and the sole 
question before the House is, why is 
there to be an additional Grant made 
now for carrying on these ceremonies. 
The cost of living and so forth is not 
more now than it has been. The Royal 
Family is growing, but I cannot see why 
more public money is to be voted on 
that account, for my doctrine is that 
public money should only be paid for 
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public services; and I do not see that 
these marriages add to the splendour of 
the Throne. Now, it is said there is some 
impropriety in discussing this matter 
and that it should be treated as what 
the right hon. Gentleman calls ‘‘ sacred.” 
This is a strange doctrine to come from 
the Party which, to their honour, 50 
years ago opposed the Grant of a large 
sum of money to Prince Albert. I do 
not see why we should not speak freely 
on these matters. I will tell you what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) stated in 1874, when the Prince of 
Wales went to Birmingham. He was 
then Mayor of Birmingham, and in a 
letter which was published he said that 
his responsibility in the event was 
limited to representing the Corporation 
on the occasion, but the Prince of Wales 
would be sure to be well received by the 
crowd and would be as popular as the 
Tichborne claimant. A letter has ap- 
peared from the hon. Member for the 
Oity of London (Sir R. Fowler) in which 
he says he is going to vote for the Grant 
because he is a loyal subject. Well, 
what right had he to say that, implying 
that we are not as loyal as he is. 
Loyalty consists in doing our duty 
[An hon. Memper: “To whom?” ] 
to the country, to the law, to the 
people who make the law. I cannot see 
that it is scandalous to discuss a Vote of 
money to the Royal Family any more 
than it is to discuss a Vote to the Army 
and Navy. Iam sure that Her Majesty 
would be as anxious as any one that her 
faithful Commons should properly dis- 
cuss this expenditure. It is net wonder- 
ful that there should be an outcry on 
this subject. What doesthe Government 
do, and do very properly, if somebody 
gets up in this House and says the post- 
men do not get enough wages? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, ‘‘ M. 

first duty is to the taxpayers, and I wi 

not grant an increase unless you show 
me it isnecessary.” Itis perfectly true 
that excitement and agitation arise from 
the disparity which people perceive 
between the way in which the poor are 
treated and the way in which a rich 
family is treated. Well, Sir, for my part 
I am exceedingly glad that the hon. 
Member for Northampton has taken the 
action he has taken in this matter. I 
am getting to be an old Parliamentary 
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hand, and I remember that in the year 
1878 my right hon. Friend the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Glasgow (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) formed one and I formed 
another of the Tellers of those who, to 
the number of 13, voted against a similar 
Grant to the Duke of Connaught. To- 
night we shall probably have 10 times 
that number voting in the minority— 
yes, and that minority will contain the 
flower of the Liberal Party. Of course, 
we shall not have the Liberal Unionists 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
who used to talk so much about “those 
who toil not, neither do they spin,” but 
who nowis going to add to their revenues 
by getting all he can out of the toilers 
and spinners. I am sorry to hear that 
our Irish friends are going to vote for 
this large Grant of public money. Itis 
asad thing that they have so little sym- 

athy with the democracy of this country. 

he Liberals are their only friends, 
and I am sorry that the Irish Members 
think that this is the way to promote 
the union of hearts between the two 
countries. But never mind what hap- 
pens to-night; it is only the beginning 
of the fray. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) said that too much was 
being made of this question; but the 
Leader of the House and the Leader of 
the Opposition said it was a most im- 
portant subject. It is, I say,’a question 
on which the country will look with 
interest at the votes of Members. This 
is the first Grant that has been proposed 
since we have had household suffrage ; 
and that makes all the difference. The 
Grant will be carried by the votes of all 
sorts of people—it will be carried by 
what I may call the swell-mob of politics. 
‘‘ Society’ is with the majority—the 
nobility, clergy, and all idle people of 
the country—the noble army of place- 
hunters, the hordes of beefeaters and 
taxeaters. At the Crystal Palace, the 
other night, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
in an interval between the performing 
elephants, the ballet girls, and a man 
in a trap, said that the Unionists and 
the Primrose League were going to 
save the country—I suppose by this 
vote. But let hon. Members opposite 
remember they will have to reckon with 
the democracy. We have not yet gone 
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to a General Election when the heart of 
the democracy has been thoroughly 
stirred—[‘‘ Home Rule’’]—no, not on 
Home Rule; the people did not under- 
stand it as they do now. When the 
time comes, I hope the democracy will 
have sufficient intelligence, independ- 
ence, and manliness to visit with their 
condemnation all those who vote for 
this wilful, wanton, and wasteful expen- 
diture of the resources of the country. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, the 
House will think it but respectful, after 
the Debate which has taken place, that 
a Member of the Government, even at 
this late hour, should intervene and 
answer some of the questions which have 
been put to usin the course of the dis- 
cussion. I hope that in a very few 
minutes the House may escape from the 
influence of the speech which we have 
just heard. I only ask hon. Members 
opposite to contrast the tone and taste 
of that speech with the great speech to 
which we listened last night from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. Gladstone). One would 
have thought that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman would have had 
some influence even in restraining the 
merriment of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down. The hon, Member says 
it is “‘ the swell-mob of politics” who are 
going to vote for this Resolution, and 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. I hope that 
the constituencies will analyse the list 
of this Division ; and they will then see 
amongst those who vote against the hon. 
Member for Northampton some ot those 
to whom they most look up inthe Party 
opposite. I donotknowto what extent 
hon. Members mean to stand by their 
cheers. I wish to know to which 
speech do they pay most honour, not 
only in their cheers, but in the course 
they are going to take to-night—to the 
speech of the veteran statesman who 
leads them, or to the speech of the hon. 
Member whose taste, I presume, repre- 
sents what they consider to be the views 
of the present democracy? I believe 
that the hon. Member utterly misrepre- 
sents the democracy if he believes that 
if we had a body of working men in 
this House they would have shown any 
admiration or respect for the speech to 
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which we have just listened. Sir, the 
time at my disposal is so short that I 
know hon. Members will be anxious that 
I should occupy it by replying to some 
of the questions which have been put in 
serious and respectable speeches, and 
which deserve an answer. The hon. 
Member for Northampton made this 
evening an antiquarian speech, but Iam 
relieved from a great portion of the 
duty of replying to it by the observa- 
tions that fell from the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill). In fact, it would be per- 
fectly possible, but for the questions 
which have been put to us, to leave this 
Debate as it stands after the speeches 
which have been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), by the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R, 
Churchill), by my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
J. Gorst), and by the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (Lord Harting- 
ton). We are perfectly content with 
the result of this Debate; but there are 
some delusions to which currency has been 
given on this occasion, and whichit would 
perhaps be right to dispel by a few words. 
The junior Member for Northampton 
has resuscitated this evening his views 
with regard to the title of the Crown 
to the hereditary Crown Lands and as 
to the question of surrender. I am 
sorry that time does not permit me to 
answer, as it could be answered, the 
historical part of the hon. Member’s 
speech. But let me, in two or three 
sentences only, point out the fallacy 
which underlies the whole argument in 
that respect. I know that the contention 
of hon. Members opposite—of the new 
school of Radicals—is that there is no 
title for these Crown Lands. What is 
the position of the hon. Member for 
Northampton? He finds a flaw in the 
title, as he believes, in the reign of 
William III., and consequently holds 
that the Crown Lands which have been 
attached to the Crown since William the 
Conqueror are to be no longer regarded 
as the property of the Crown. He has 
been answered on the question of the 
Parliamentary title. It has been pointed 
out that time after time the proprietary 
rights of the Crown in these revenues 
have been allowed and asserted by Par- 
liament. I might leave that part of the 
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defence to the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington. The fallacy which 
underlies the argument of the hon. 
Member as regards the surrender, which 
he says was made for the first time by 
an audacious draftsman in the Civil List 
of George IILI., lies in the question why 
did previous Monarchs not surrender as 
George III. surrendered? Why, be- 
cause they kept and spent the revenues. 
The hon. Member asks, time after time, 
why did not other Monarchs surrender, 
as George III. did, and the hon. 
Member argues that because previous 
Monarchs did not surrender the revenues 
therefore they were not vested in the 
Crown. He ought to know that they 
were not surrendered, because they were 
kept and used. Let the House under- 
stand the exact pusition. When acom- 
position was made, and a given sum was 
taken by the Sovereign in lieu of the 
hereditary revenues, as was the case for 
the first time in the reign of George 
III., then the surrender was announced 
in the Civil List. But when the here~ 
ditary revenues remained in the 
Monarchs’ hands, and were spent by 
them, and were supplemented by Votes 
in Parliament, then they were not sur- 
rendered because they formed a portion 
of the income of the Sovereign supple- 
mented by Votes. These were the two 
systems. There was, first, the system of 
the enjoyment of the revenues supple- 
mented by the Votes of Parliament,. 
and when that came to an end the sur- 
render took place, and a composition 
was made by the Crown. Then the hon. 
Member says that there were other 
revenues which were attached to the 
Crown besides those Crown Lands and 
with that usual somewhat uncharitable 
manner which he has in dealing with 
his opponents, the hon. Member declares 
that the passage in the Report which 
asserts the surrender of the Crown 
revenues and small hereditary branches 
of revenue is based on ignorance or 
dishonesty, because it does not state 
other revenues attached to the Orown. 
But those stood on a perfectly different 
footing. One of the hereditary revenues 
—the Excise Duty on beer and cider— 
had not been levied for some time and was 
consequently not giving a return, and 
the amount of it could not be entered in 
the account which was presented. But 
the hon. Member says, ‘‘ If you had in- 
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cluded these revenues there would have 
been scores of millions which would 
have been surrendered, and we should 
have seen the reductio ad absurdum of the 
Queen surrendering revenues the place 
of which could not possibly be sup- 
plied.” The hon. Member spoke of 
scores of millions. He appears not to 
have seen an interesting Return which 
shows the Crown Revenues sur- 
rendered, including the duty on Ex- 
cise in 1829, and all those duties to 
which he alluded did not amount to more 
than £800,000. I can show him the 
various items of which the Return was 
composed, and prove to him that his 
reductio ad absurdum argument was a 
mere figment of his brain, an exploded 
fallacy. I regret that I have not time 
to go into this matter in detail. Another 
fallacy of the hon. Member’s, and one 
which I believe has made some impres- 
sion upon hon. Members opposite, has 
been answered, partially answered, 
to-night by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington. It is the 
fallacy with regard to the surplus 
funds of the Civil List, the saving which 
the hon. Member maintains has from 
year to year been diverted from the use 
of the public, to which it ought to have 
been turned, and which has been paid 
over to the Sovereign. The hon. Mem- 
ber relies upon a section in the Act which 
states that these savings ought to be 
paid over in aid of one particular class. 
Do not let it go forth that there is the 
slightest justification for one moment in 
maintaining that any of the surplus 
paid over to the Privy Purse from the 
£385,000 which was assigned to her 
Majesty—that there is any portion of 
that which does not belong absolutely to 
Her Majesty. A great deal of nonsense 
has been talked about these alleged 
savings which have been paid over to the 
Privy Purse and which it is alleged now 
ought never to have been so paid. 
Let hon. Members generally look at the 
third section of the Act by which these 
revenues were assigned, and they will 
see that it is stated in the most absolute 
form that the amount of £385,000 is to 
be paid quarterly to Her Majesty. 
There is no reservation as to any portion 
of that sum ; and is it to be believed that 
the Parliament of 1837, with the great 
financiers, with the great statesmen in 
that Parliament, omitted to state that if 
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there was any saving in any of the 
classes it should be paid over to the 
nation, if they had intended for one 
moment that it should be handed over ? 
There is not a suggestion to that effect 
in any part of the Act. All that hon. 
Members point to is that the surplus is 
to be paid over in aid of a particular 
class, and then they slip in, or attempt 
to slip in, the words ‘‘to meet the 
deficiency in any particularclass.”” But 
these words are not in the Act. It can- 
not be contended for one moment, look- 
ing at the Act as a whole, that there 
was the slightest idea in the mind of 
any responsible statesman that these 
savings were not intended to be paid 
over for the use of Her Majesty. The 
point is raised that there has been a 
reserve fund of £15,000 or more, and 
the hon. Member for Sunderland 
Mr. Storey) has put forward an in- 
genious argument, that this reserve fund 
was intended to meet the case of 
children, that children were to be 
endowed out of this reserve fund. 
This reserve fund was founded for the 
purpose of meeting emergencies, and I 
do not think even hon. Members oppo- 
site will contend that the marriage of a 
child is an emergency, or that the pro- 
vision which must be made for children 
going out into the world is an emer- 
gency. I would only recommend hon. 
Members to read what has been said in 
1837, and they will see that there was 
not then, and never has been, the ghost 
of a suggestion that any portion of Her 
Majesty’s savings should be devoted for 
the purpose of finding doweries or en- 
dowments for the younger children of 
the Queen or for any portion of the 
Royal Family. It ought to be known 
that those savings, which are supposed 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland to 
go. straight to some investment to be 
accumulated, have in many cases been 
expended by Her Majesty, not on per- 
sonal considerations, not only for chari- 
table purposes, but a large portion of 
the money has been used for the enter- 
tainment of Royal Guests. [‘ No, no.’’} 
Do hon. Members doubt it? I say that 
we have documentary evidence that in 
many cases those savings have been 
applied, and were intended to be 
applied, for these special cases, when 
the Piivy Purse did not meet the 
necessities of the moment. There have 
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been Minutes in times past fwhere 
the savings of a certain number of 
years have been applied to meet 
urposes which the Government of the 
any acknowledged might fairly have 
been put on Parliament, but which Her 
Majesty was anxious to discharge from 
the Privy Purse and the savings. It is 
right that this fact should be made 
known in reply to that monstrous sug- 
arg of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
and that £3,000,000 has been accumu- 
lated by Her Majesty out of her savings. 
How did the hon. Member arrive at 
that figure? He gave us one hint; he 
said it was by anactuarial calculation. His 
assumption was that, whenever any sum 
was paid over to the Privy Purse, it 
was immediately invested at compound 
interest, and taken year by year the 
hon. Member estimated that it would 
give £3,000,000. Why you might as 
well say you gave a man £100 10 years 
ago, so now he must have accumulated 
£500, without inquiry whether he has 
spent the original sum or not. We 
know that a great portion of the money 

aid over to Her Majesty has been paid 
or purposes, many of which may be 
called national purposes, and many of 
them charitable purposes. I would 
direct the attention of hon. Members 
to the fact that at the end of the Report 
there is a statement made that there 
was a Motion moved by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, stating that 
the Government had supplied the infor- 
mation which the Committee desired in 
the fullest manner possible, and had 
amply redeemed the promise they had 
made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether I did not 
state that I would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of a Division, but that I 
most emphatically said ‘‘no” to the 
Motion ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN|: That is yoy 
true; but the hon. Member did not re- 
ceive the support of asingle one of the 
other 23 Members of the Committee to 
that assertion. ‘With all respect to the 
hon. Member, I cannot accept his par- 
ticular ‘‘ No” against the assent of the 
other Members of the Committee to the 
Resolution which was spontaneously 
moved by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, stating that the Govern- 
ment had amply redeemed the promises 
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they had made with regard to furnish- 
ing information to the House. I see 
the time is approaching when I must 
conclude my remarks, and I would wish 
to say one word upon the proceedings 
before the Committee, to which allusion 
has been made. Weshall have another 
opportunity of dealing with the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle, and I will 
only to-night observe that among the 
many speeches that have been made the 
particular position he has taken up has 
only been endorsed by two hon. Mem- 
bers in the course of this Debate— 
namely, the hon. Member for Bedford 
and the hon. Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow, and of those two 
supporters the hon. Member for the 
College Division says he will not vote in 
the same Lobby with the right hon. 
Gentleman. Something has been said 
with regard to the firm attitude which 
we took up in insisting on two para- 
graphs in the Report, one declaring that 
notice had never been given to Her 
Majesty of any intention whatever to 
depart from all precedents, and the 
other affirming that if Her Majesty had 
made a claim on the liberality of Parlia- 
ment to provide for the children of Her 
Majesty’s younger son, we believed that 
would have been a fair claim. We 
maintain the view that no notice what- 
ever has been given to the Queen. No 
extracts read to the House can convey 
to hon. Members the strong impression 
they would get from reading the Debates, 
that, so far from any notice being given 
to the Queen of any intention to induce 
the country to make a departure 
from precedent, every word uttered 
in those Debates would strengthen the 
impression which must have been upon 
Her Majesty that Parliament would not 
look to the extent of Her Majesty’s 
savings to provide for the family of Her 
Majesty. That runs through every 
Debate. It has been pointed out over 
and over again by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian that if the Queen 
had to provide for the family of the Heir 
Apparent, her savings would not enable 
her to meet one-tenth part of the 
demands which would be made upon 
her. We were determined we would 
not flinch from the assertion of the fact 
that no notice had been given to Her 
Majesty. The hon. Member said that 
every Liberal would vote against that 
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declaration. Liberals can vote as much 
as they like, but however great their 
research they cannot find that any notice 
has been given to the Queen that 
would induce her to believe that Par- 
liament would look to her to provide 
for the children of her younger sons. 
And, again, we say that both precedent 
and all that has taken place establish 
the fact that if Her Majesty had chosen 
to make a demand on the liberality of 
Parliament it would have been the duty 
of Parliament to meet the claim. The 
right hon. Member for Newcastle says 
it is a shabby thing to assert a claim 
and not to enforce it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Hear, hear. 


Mr. GOSOHEN: I venture, differing 
from him, to say it would have been a 
shabby thing if at the point of the 
bayonet we had flinched from the asser- 
tion of a principle and a claim which 
we believe to be just; but it is one thing 
to state that a claim would have been 
founded and another to press for that 
claim, and we believe that, acting on 
the advice of her Ministers, the Queen 
has exercised a wise discretion in not 
pressing that claim upon the present 
occasion. Hon. Members have pressed 
us to say whether we mean that the 
claims are absolutely dead or not. I 
refer the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends to the words of the Resolution. 
We go to the full extent of our declara- 
tion. We do not go back from that 
declaration; we do not go beyond it. 
That is the policy which we shall defend 
when the right hon. Gentleman brings 
forward his Amendment, which has 
been a very considerable time in its 
concoction. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Oh, no. We were 
obliged to wait until the Resolution was 
more or less formulated. My Amend- 
ment is already in the hands of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, about five 
minutes ago. It is a very interesting 
document. Let us realise the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The posi- 
tion which seems to be taken up by the 


right hon. Gentleman and some of his 
Friends is this—that in future arrange- 
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ments with the Sovereign, no allowance 
is to be made for the possibility of 
having to provide for children. The 
doctrine of the right. hon. Gentleman 
comes to this—that the Princesses of the 
Royal House will neither be in the posi- 
tion of being able to be endowed by the 
savings of their parents, nor will they be 
able to appeal to Parliament, and they 
will staid in a different position from 
that of the daughters of any nobleman 
or gentleman in the country; they will 
be utterly unprovided for if the doctrine 
of the right hon. Gentleman is to pre- 
vail. We have heard something during 
the course of the Debates of the view 
which popular assemblies will take upon 
this question. For my part, I firmly 
believe that if this House had been filled 
altogether with working men, or with 
a fair sample of the constituencies 
listening to our Debates, the speeches 
which have been made by the Member 
for Mid Lothian and others would 
have carried conviction to their mind. 
They would have convinced any popular 
assembly that our demands were just and 
founded on principles of equity, and 
should not be rejected by an reay 
people. What is the course of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite? They first endeavour 
to inflame the popular mind by gigantic 
exaggerations. They talk of millions 
that do not exist. They talk of doubling 
the revenue of the Sovereign, calling it 
£250,000 instead of £125,000, and then, 
when they have produced an impression 
in that way, they tell us that the mind 
of the public is exercised and impas- 
sioned. Let them state the case fairly 
on any platform, and I believe the 
country will decide, as this House will 
decide, by a large majority in favour of 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


The House divided :—Ayes 398 ; Noes 
116.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY 
[PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF 
WALES AND PRINCESS LOUISE 
VICTORIA OF WALES] [2np JULY.] 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ That, in order to prevent the necessity for 
repeated applications to Parliament on behalf 
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of the Royal Family, and to establish the 
coat that the provision for children should 
ereafter be made out of Grants adequate for 


that purpose which have been assigned to their 


parents, it is expedient to grant to Her Majesty, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, an ee sum 
not exceeding £36,000, to continue until six 
months after the demiso of Her Majesty, and to 
be applied for the benefit of the children of His 
Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Debate arising. 


It being after midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his Report 
to the House. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE) (GRANT, &c.] 


Resolution reported. 


‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of annual sums in aid of Schools subject 
to schemes under the provisions of any Act of 
the present Session to promote Intermediate 
Education in Wales and Monmouthshire.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. (No. 349.) 


Order for consideration, as amended, 
read, and discharged. 


Bill.re-committed in respect of a new 
Clause. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No, 339.) 


As amended, considered; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
(LORDS.} 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [ Bill 352. ] 


WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT 
BILL [LORDS]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 353]. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL [LORDS]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday 12th August, 
and to be printed. [Bill 354]. 


Question proposed, “ That this House 
do now adjourn.” 


IRELAND—SANITARY CONDITION OF 
* CLONMEL GAOL. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): 
On that question might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite who 
represents the Government if he 
will take some steps to try and 
cure the insanitary state of Clonmel 
Gaol? TI offer these observations in a 
moderate way, not merely on my own 
behalf, but on behalf of any other un- 
fortunate person who may be confined 
there. The present condition of affairs 
is unsatisfactory and wrong in every 
possible way, and I sincerely hope that 
though I may not be here to take 
part in the consideration of this 
matter on the Estimates, some 
attention will be given to _ it. 
I have put this matter forward in the 
interests of that common humanity 
which is the right even of the humblest 
citizen. 

Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rircniz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
quite sure that if the hon. Gentleman 
will make a representation to my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, he will give it due 
consideration. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg, Sir, to make 
it to you—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question is that the House do now ad- 
journ. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


PE Dereon, 


Cates revision by the Member. 
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GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons: Communicated 
(pursuant to Message of Thursday last), 
and to be printed. (No. 189.) 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons: Communicated 
(pursuant to Message of Thursday last), 
and to be printed. (No. 190.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
Read 2° on Friday next.—(Zhe Lord 
Balfour). (No. 191.) 


TURKEY—BULGARIA. 


*Lorp STRATHEDEN anp OCAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, there is not much 
novel matter in the volume of corre- 
spondence on Bulgaria, for which I 
moved last Session. It goes down to 
December 1887, and covers the election 
of Prince Ferdinand. It will not, I 
trust, be thought presumptuous upon 
my part to refer to it. At the same 
time, I should have scarcely ventured 
to bring it before the House unless 
protracted observation, so far as one 
can make it in this country, led me to 
rane that a revival at the Eastern 
uestion may be possibly impending. 
The Blue Book wonld tend itself . 
warrant that conclusion. There is in it 
a speech of Count Kalnoky, which well 
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explains the situation in Bulgaria- 
Count Kalnoky shows that Prince 
Ferdinand has not the sanction of the 
Porte or of the Powers required by the 
third section of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The explanation is more serious as 
coming from an Austrian Minister, who 
might be thought to look with favour 
on an Austrian candidate pursuing an 
election to the Vassal Principality. 
There is a Despatch from Sir William 
White, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, showing that Russia is 
inclined to prolong the status which 
gives her so much right to interfere, 
and that her Government refuse, when 
asked by the Sublime Porte, to mention 
Princes who would have her ac- 
quiescence in Bulgaria. There is a 
Despatch from the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State intimating that 
one party in Bulgaria is eager to declare 
its independence, by which the Suzerain 
would be drawn into reprisals; that 
another party is disposed to recall Prince 
Alexander, by which a Russian occupa- 
tion might be easily precipitated. There 
are despatches from Sir Robert Morier 
which throw the greatest doubt on the 
intentions forming at St. Petersburg, 
and prove at least that the existing 
status in Bulgaria can hardly ever be 
accepted there. The pervading essence 
of the Blue Book—that I may sum it up 
more generally—is to exhibit frequent 
insurrections against the provincial 
regimé, severe punishments inflicted ca 
their leaders, emphatic protests of the 
Russian Government—which point to 
future intervention—in their favour. 
Since 1887, when the Blue Book closes, 
we know, by less official sources, that a 
collision between Prince Ferdinand and 
the Exarch of Bulgaria has happened, 
and that no less than 60 persons were 
arrested at the moment of the discord 
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which arose between the civil and re- 
ligious power. However, we are led to 


Turkey— 


ask for much more recent indications. | 


We have them in Crete, which has 
before now furnished preludes to more 
general disturbance, and been meta- 
phorically painted as the stormy petrel 
of the Eastern Question. e have 
them in Armenia, to which so much 
attention was lately called by a noble 
Earl on the other side (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) and by a well-known Prelate, 
who supported him. What more im- 

resses me is that the organs of the 
Rerveenitens for weeks have all united in 
prognosticating Eastern danger. Their 
opinion seems to be confirmed, although 
more indirectly than directly, by Conti- 
nental journals which I need not specify 
at “open My Lords, whoever goes 
back only for a minute to the Treaty of 
Berlin will see the greatest antecedent 
probability that the Eastern Question 
would re-open. Two independent 
nations were created—Servia and Rou- 
mania—liable to go to war against the 
Porte, one of which has done so since. 
The invasion of Bulgaria by Servia in 
1885, on the alleged ground of its dis- 
loyalty, was so regarded by the Sultan. 
Austria established without a given 
limit, but not in perpetuity, on the ter- 
ritory of the Porte—it may have been 
a deeply calculating measuro—was cer- 
tain to excite hostility in Russia. Bul- 
garia, when formed into a Vassal 
Principality, was inevitably doomed to 
think of absorbing East Roumelia, 
which has taken place, and of flinging 
off the Suzerain, against which the 
noble Marquess has had occasion to 
discourage her. At this moment there 
may be in the midst of Parliament rou- 
tine and legislative details which absorb 
us a kind of incredulity as to anything 
more grave occurring in those regions. 
But so there was in 1875, when the 
three Empires entered on commercial 
treaties with the Vassal Principalities, 
and when the subject came before your 
Lordships for discussion. Who thought 
at that time that the Herzegovinian 
insurrection was at once to follow, or the 
Servian War, or the Bulgarian Rebel- 
lion? Who thought that the noble 
Marquess was to be hurried from the 
India Office to Constantinople in 
November 1876, or that Russia 
would cross the Pruth a few 
months afterwards? She crossed the 
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Pruth in violation of one Treaty and 
; night cross it now in partial execution 
of another. My Lords, under these cir- 
cumstances and with this apprehension, 
measures may suggest themselves, 
although without more information it 
is difficult to judge them. It may not 
be impossible to correct the situation in 
Bulgaria, either by gaining the assent 
of all the Powers to Prince Ferdinand, 
or else by superseding him, or else by 
the appointment of a Regency, which, 
according to another passage of the Blue 
Book, Lord Iddesleigh recommended 
and M. de Giers, to a great extent, ac- 
cepted. Last year, in February, I held a 
Conference to be desirable, and the 
noble Marquess seemed to coincide with 
me, if all the Powers could be induced 
to join it. Itis clear they will not do 
so, and that other methods are essential. 
At least, until the situationin Bulgaria 
is altered there cannot be tranquillity for 
Europe. On this point further know- 
ledge would be valuable. It might be 
also most important to place the Treaties 
of 1856 upon a larger basis and a firmer 
one. They are, in some degree, confused 
by those which followed in 1871 and 
1878, while yet they are in vigour. The 
most effective—that of April 15th—in- 
cludes only France, Austria, and Great 
Britain, while from the movement of the 
world, the march of history, it is, in fact, 
confined to Austria and Great Britain. 
The security of the country upon the 
Eastern Question would at least be greater 
if it was re-enacted in such a way that 
Germany and Italy, with other Powers, 
were comprehended init. But nothing 
can be urged as yet distinctly on the 
subject. My Lords, having before now 
directed your attention to that topic, I 
cannot but attach the greatest possible 
importance to the revival of the Otto- 
man Assemblies which began in 1877, if 
only upon this ground. When Great 
Britain is required to defend the Porte, 
on European as well as Indian grounds, 
we must invoke the pupular opinion of 
the country. It is one thing to ask the 
country to make sacrifices for a despotic, 
another to ask it to make sacrifices for a 
Constitutional, authority. The Ottoman 
Assemblies which were overthrown when 
Russia reached San Stefano, although 
not similar to ours, were still a check 
upon the arbitrary power of the Sultan. 
Sir Henry Layard, who had, asan Am- 
bassador, to watch their operation, is the 
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unanswered, unrefuted witness to their 
efficacy. Had they gone on, Armenia 
might not have required the noble Earl 
and his most reverend supporter to ex- 
plain its wrongs or advocate its interests. 
There is another ground on which they 
are important, even indispensable. 
Until they have been fully tried, you 
cannot meditate a further system on the 
Bosphorus. Until their capability of 
effecting objects which our policy has 
aimed at is disapproved, you cannot 
enter upon any further changes in the 
territory of the Sultan. But to re- 
vive them at Constantinople against 
the influence of Russia and the 
Palace presents a formidable pro- 
blem and one on which more 
light, might usefully be concentrated. 
My Lords, it may be urged that mea- 
sures of this kind, however just, can 
hardly be pursued when the Foreign 
Office is so much overloaded as it is at 
present. We know, indeed, from records 
of Lord Bolingbroke, of Mr. Canning, 
and Lord Palmerston that it is in itself 
a most laborious Department. I have 
heard the late Lord Clarendon, the last 
autumn that he held it, remark to a 
society of gentlemen, when he was going 
home at night, that he should have to 
work till about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. If anyone could act as First 
Minister and Secretary of State together, 
in point of versatility and industry, it 
would be, perhaps, the noble Marquess. 
But the year before last he was com- 
pelled—it must have been compulsion 
—to absent himself from Parliament 
before the Session finished. The burden, 
therefore, seems to be too great for any- 
one, if permanent. It may, in moments 
of particular emergency, be necessary to 
sustain it. I oncé contended in the 
House, when Russia was advancing on 
Constantinople, that in order to prevent 
duality aud discord, then apparent in 
the Government, it would be useful for 
Lord Beaconstield to join the two func- 
tions. I do not say the noble Marquess 
is not as well qnalified to do so, or 
repeat the maxim, ‘‘ Quod licet Jovi, non 
licet buvi”” But three Sessions may be 
too long a period for an exceptional 
arrangement, unless on diplomatic 
grounds it is essential to preserveit. In 
France it is truethatsince 1870 and under 
Louis Philippe the offices have been 
frequently united. But it would hardly 
be maintained that, in effect or influence 
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abroad, the result has been entirely eue- 


cessful. My Lords, there are a set of. 


fallacies upon the Eastern Question 
which it requires the fullest information 
to disperse, and which are often in the 
way of policy and action. One is, that, 
Germany and Austria are sufficient for 
the defence of the Ottoman Empire 
against Russia, and that the Western. 
Powers may judiciously abandon it. 
When have Germany and Austria alone 
been able to defend it? Was it in 
1829, or in the Crimean War, or in the 
recent struggle? Another is, that to 
command Egypt is sufficient for Great’ 
Britain. But the Power which obtains 
Constantinople must eventually hold 
Egypt, and close your shorter route to 
India altogether. Another is, that Great 
Britain nas nothing but security in India 
to consider, as if she was not a Mediter- 
ranean Power while pete | Cyprus, 
Malta, Gibraltar, and as if Russia at 
Constantinople would not be dangerous 
to all the Mediterranean Powers put 
together. Another is, that in order to 
reform Ottoman abuses you ought to 
sanction Russian interference. The 
noble Marquess pointed out the other 
day that where Great Britain ceases to 
defend she must cease to admonish. I 
do not blame those, although unable to 
concur with them as yet, who look to a 
Byzantine Empire, which the Duke of 
Wellington at one time contemplated 
as a possiblearrangement. No doubtit 
would be easier to secure allies for a By- 
zantine Empire than a Mahometan do- 
minion. Nodoubt,as in former ages, there 
has been a rushing tide of Asia to- 
wards Europe ; there is now an apparent 
flood of Europe into Asia. But such a 
growth is pregnant with incalevlable 
difficulties. It must be ascertained by 
what race, what individual, and what 
Army it would have to be directed, 
organized, sustained; whether Rou- 
mania, Servia, Bulgaria, or Greece 
should be regarded as its genius and 
its mainspring. It must be ascertained 
whether it could harmonise, with due 
consideration for the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey. But to uphold Constanti- 
nople against aggressive power would 
seem to be the indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any further triumph of the Cross 
over the Crescent. Nor ought these 
views to be regarded as irrelevant, if it 
is felt that the Government may soon 
be called on to fulfil the obligations 
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which the Crimean War enhanced, al- 
though it did not actually originate. 
My Lords, I am conscious of alluding to 
the subject in a perfunctory manner. 
But as we may be on the eve of a 
serious transaction with regard to it, 
involving multiplied Debates, it is 
better for men who speak to economise 
at once the time and patience of their 
hearers. 


Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for further papers on the aspect 
of the Eastern Question.”—( The Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell.) 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (TheMarquess of Sarispury): 
My Lords, the request of the noble Lord 
is exceedingly legitimate. In fact, before 
he put his notice down, I had given 
directions for the preparation of such 
papers as have not been published 
within the last two years. I think the 
last Papers on the subject were pub- 
lished at the close of 1887. Happily, 
since then affairs in Bulgaria have not 
been rich in historical events. The 
Principality has been well governed and 
progressive, and we have every reason 
to congratulate its rulers upon the suc- 
cess with which all its affairs have been 
conducted. There is not, therefore, any 
great amount of information to give to 
Parliament in response to the noble 
Lord’s request ; but whatever there is, 
we shall te very glad to give a con- 
siderable portion of it. With respect, 
however, to the matters over which the 
noble Lord’s speech travelled, I do not 
suppose he anticipated I should follow 
him. He made an interesting speech, 
which I have no doubt will be carefully 
read; but it is open to the noble Lord 
to speculate on a great number of ques- 
tions with respect to which those in the 
service of Her Majesty must abstain 
from comment. I do not concur with 
the noble Lord in the somewhat sinister 
auguries which he draws from the exis- 
ting state of things. I do not venture 
on any confident prophecy in any direc- 
tion. It is impossible, indeed, to say 
what the state of things in the Balkan 
peninsula and other parts of the Turkish 
Empire may be in the future; but I do 
not think there is now any greater 
ground for anticipating disturbances 
than there have been, on the other hand, 
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any very encouraging symptoms of 
stability and progress. I do not say 
that the pen of Turkey has been 
very rapid, but I think it has been 
sensible. I think there is less disposi- 
tion on the part of various potentates, 
great and small, to speculate on the 
possibility of disturbances in that coun- 
try. To mention a Power which was 
referred to in the speech of the noble 
Lord, Iam bound to say that the Go- 
vernment of Russia has observed a very 
correct attitude, and that nothing has 
taken place which justifies us in criti- 
cising her conduct. On the contrary I 
think that, judging merely from events, 
we are entitled to say that the conduct 
of the Russian Government has fully 
justified the pacific professions which 
the Emperor as constantly made. I 
do not, therefore, wish to endorse the 
apprehension expressed by the noble 
Lord, and, if I may be permitted to say 
so, I do not feel obliged to endorse the 
= made by the noble Lord. 

am not sure that the best method of 
treating the Eastern Question at present 
is to discuss it. On the whole, 
my belief is that a country in 
the position of Bulgaria advances more 
rapidly to the only healthy and possible 
settlemeut—that is to say, the natural 
growth and development of the strength 
of all the populations in those regions 
—in proportion as those who stand out- 
side it abstain from any action or lan- 
guage that would tend to stimulate the un- 
fortunate differences which occasionally 
arise. I hope, therefore, the noble Lord 
will excuse me, penetrated with the 
view as to the advantage of silence in 
dealing with this question, if I conclude 
by assuring him that we will give all 
the information in our power, and ex- 
pressing the hope, with some degree of 
confidence, that the dark picture he has 
drawn of the future will not be justified 
by the facts. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I 
think, my Lords, everyone will agree 
that Russia has, by her acts, justified 
her pacific professions. No one can be 
in a better position to judge of the action 
of Russia than my noble Friend, but at 
the same time I hope I may be allowed 
for a vory few minutes to point out how 
very serious is the aspect of matters in 
Europe to all those who have not the 
privileges of my noble Friend of possess- 
ing private and also official information. 
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Turkey— 


Every year that passes by for the last 
two or three years has witnessed a cer- 
tain amount of alarm, and justifiable 
alarm, at the coming months. Our hope 
is that the coming 12 months will pass 
over as peaceably as the last 12 months, 
but the position of affairs, beyond all 
doubt, is serious. You have, in the first 

lace, alarge, an almost unprecedentedly 
arge, accumulation of troops. The ac- 
cumulation carried on steadily and 
systematically along the eastern frontier 
of Austria is a very marked phenomenon. 
It is quite fair to say that it is stated on 
good authority, that that accumulation 
of troops is in pursuit of an old military 
policy, carried out for a long time. In 

ervia you have a military census—you 
have large armies ordered and supplied, 
and no one quite knuws why or how or 
from what sources. In the Caucasus 
you have a very heavy massing of troops. 
Then, again, it is quite possible to say 
that with the large armaments of modern 
days, with armies of three or four 
millions of men, the movement of 
100,000 men ought not to be taken very 
greatly into account. But still the fact 
remains that it is so, and it is a serious 
factor in the situation. We have now 
15 millions of armed men in Europe, 
divided into hostile camps. Almost 
every man capable of bearing arms is a 
soldier. But, my Lords, these are not 
the only causes of apprehension. It is 
impossible to ignore the international 
jealousies, rivalries, and ambitions 
which exist in Eastern Europe. Even 
within the limits of the dual Monarchy, 
which is a fair object of political admira- 
tion, Croats, Bohemians, and Hungarians 
are all actuated by diverse feelings and 
interests. Outside the Austrian Em- 
ee you have Servians, Roumanians, 

ulgarians, Montenegrins, each of 
them pursuing a separate policy. 
Thus, my Lords, the whole poli- 
tical situation is charged with elec- 
tricity. A single imprudent word, a 
single unfortunate act, a toast given at 
a banquet, a King returning from his 
self-imposed exile, a movement meaning 
anything or nothing, may be quite 
enough to set this inflammable matter 
on fire. And it is most inflammable. 
You have not only all the elements of 
conflagration; you have intrigues in 
actual operation, you have suspicious 
factions and still more suspicious and 
unscrupulous partisans. He must have 
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avery short memory indeed 
not remember in recent ti 
Sovereigr. Prince being  spiri 
away and placed in a position of 
absolute danger to his life. And, my 
Lords, a consideration of these matters 
does not dispose of the dangerous ele- 
ments, for amidst all the cross currents 
of faction you have, in addition, a much 
larger volume of nationality with all its 
ambitions and aspirations of race—that 
most powerful feeling which has in our 
own day made Germany, created Italy, 
and which has gone a large way to place 
the United States in their present posi- 
tion. You have, then, these three great 
dangers—the accumulation of troops, 
the intrigues and ambitions, and the in- 
fluence of race; but there is a still 
greater peril, and it is mainly that which 
has induced me to say a few words this 
evening. There is, it seemsto me, a 
still greater peril to the peace of Europe 
than any one of these three. My noble 
Friend has stated that whilst Russia on 
the one hand has justified by her acts 
the peaceful assurances which she has 
given, on the other hand the progress of 
Turkey, though not rapid, was yet, if I 
caught his words rightly, marked —— 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Was sensible. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON : That 
it was sensible. My noble Friend on 
his high authority has given us that re- 
markable assurance. I own that to me 
it seems that the greatest risk of the 
present moment is the Turkish Empire 
and the policy there pursued. You 
have a Government there which is not 
only deeply involved in debt, but where 
the Exchequer is absolutely empty. I 
believe it is no exaggeration to say that 
at this moment the Exchequer at the 
Porte is almost without a penny in it. 
At the same time, by incapacity, by 
misgovernment, the Porte seems to 
me to be provoking, if not justifying, 
foreign intervention. I ventured to 
call the attention of your Lordships 
to the state of things passing in 
Armenia. I stated then charges of 
misrule and acts of atrocity which, hap- 
pily, cannot be alleged against many 
parts of the world or many Govern- 
ments. There was no pretence of deny- 
ing the accuracy of what I said. No 
one has ventured to do so. It would be 
impossible to deny those allegnione. 
What is the answer that the Turkish 
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‘Government has made? First, a mani- 

festo appeared a few days afterwards in 
the newspapers, professing to come from 
the Armenian population, thanking the 
Porte for the reforms which had been 
‘made, and expressing themselves in 
terms of gratitude, as if they were the 
happiest and best treated of mankind. 
That was the first answer. What was 
the second answer? Happily in this 
country we have a Press which publishes 
reports to the world from all quarters 
without fear or favour. There appeared 
a report in the Z7imes as to these unfor- 
tunate events in Armenia. A telegram 
warned the Turkish Government, and 
the Turkish Government suppressed the 
circulation of the Zimes in Turkey. My 
Lords, these are the acts by which the 
Turkish Government take away from 
their friends all hope of improvement in 
Turkey, and which inspire their enemies 
with confidence. These are the ridicu- 
lous expedients adopted by Turkey for 
blinding Europe in regard to matters 
which Europe knows only too well. I 
admit that the Turkish Empire has 
fared badly at the hands of all, whether 
friends or foes. France has possession 
of Algiers; Greece is built up entirely 
upon the ruins of the Turkish Empire ; 
Russia has taken where she wished and 
everywhere; Austria is in possession 
of Bosnia; and we ourselves are 
the masters of Cyprus. Turkey 
has fared badly all round from friend as 
from foe, but she has only herself to 
thank for it. I agree with my noble 
Friend that reticence may be the duty 
of professed diplomatists and Foreign 
Offices ; but, at the same time, that does 
not apply to outside observers, and I 
hold it to be the duty of those who look 
on and watch these events to warn 
Turkey, at least in the gathering diffi- 
culties which surround her, that if she 
trusts to the support of England it must 
be by a very different policy and by very 
different means and methods than those 
which she has hitherto pursued. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anp OAMP- 
BELL said that he had no reason to 
detain the House with further obser- 
vations, as Her Majesty’s Government 
were willing to accept the Motion which 
he offered. He could not but remark, in 
passing, that the impressive language 
of the noble Earl who had sat down, 
so far as it was just, suggested stronger 
grounds for the revival of the Ottoman 
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Assemblies than could have otherwise 
been given. 


On Question, agreed to. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Petition signed by various members 
of the medical professions and by others 
also on behalf of various medical 
charitable institutions, praying for 
inquiry in regard to the financial and 
general management and the common 
organisation of medical institutions, 
endowed and voluntary, and in regard 
to the administration of Poor Law insti- 
tutions for the aid of the sick in the 

Metropolis: Presented, and read. 


Lorv SANDHURST, in rising to 
move, ‘That the prayer of the said 
Petition be agreed to,’”’ said: My Lords, 
I would say, at starting, that I have 
assumed this task with feelings of great 
diffidence, and I wish that the task had 
been undertaken by some noble Lord on 
either side of the House who was more 
practised in the ways of your Lordships’ 
House, and with greater facility of 
expression, and also whose individual 
opinion in endorsing the Petition would 
carry more weight. My Lords, the sub- 
ject is one of great difficulty, and the 
more it is considered the more complex 
and difficult it becomes. It concerns the 
welfare of the general public in receipt 
of medical relief, and it also concerns 
those of the public who generously con- 
tribute to maintain the charities. More- 
over, the subject is bound up with the 
interests of the most honourable and hon- 
oured of professions. Therefore, in 
default of a more experienced advocate, 
and being not entirely unacquainted 
with the work of the large general 
hospitals in London, Iask the indulgence 
of your Lordships while I endeavour ¢o 
state some reasons why some of us, at 
any rate, consider an inquiry to be 
necessary. In my remarks I shall not 
impugn the policy or management of 
any individual hospital nor arraign any 
board, and I do not wish your Lordships 
to suppose that I am taking up a posi- 
tion as an economist or a philanthropist. 
I shall merely lay before you facts 
backed by a few figures. This is not 
the first time that the subject has been 
considered. Various Medical Oom- 
mittees have considered the whole or 
portions of the subject. No action, how- 
ever, has been taken by the hospitals. 
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Failing these, information has been 
amassed by the Charity Organization 
Society, a Society known to your Lord- 
ships, whose business is orgnntnns and 
not dispensing charity, and seeing that 
this is their business it is, I think, a fit 
and proper body to undertake it. The 
medical relief in the Metropolis may be 
classed under two heads—charity and 
Poor Law charities. There are 11 
general hospitals with schools, and eight 
general hospitals without schools; 67 
special hospitals; 26 free dispensaries ; 
35 provident dispensaries ; 13 part-pay 
dispensaries ; and five surgical appliance 
societies. The number of in-patients is 
76,898; and out-patients 1,470,398. 
The total income is £696,258, and the 
total expenditure is £723,021. The 
beds unoccupied are about 2,000 in 
number. To these must be added 27 
Poor Law infirmaries, with 11,900 beds, 
and £336,200 expenditure; 44 Poor 
Law dispensaries, with 114,980 out- 
patients, and £19,980 expenditure; 
eight infectious hospitals, with 2,760 
beds, and £129,313 expenditure. 
The total is a follows: —239 institutions 
—in-patients, 122,047; out-patients, 
1,585,353; total expenditure, £1, 208,523; 
total income, £1,197,477, in the year 
1887. Ibeg your Lordships’ attention 
to the fact that for want of. funds up- 
wards of 2,000 beds were unoccupied. 
Perhaps all the definitions are not 
clear, and it may be thought I shonld 
explain them in passing, though it 
seems hardly necessary. The term 
general hospitals with schools would 
not seem to require explanation. 
Patients are admitted nominally by 
letter, but they are practically free. 
Eleven of them have schools attached, 
where every sort of disease can be 
studied. Take, first and foremost, 
the three great endowed hospitals— 
8t. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and 
Guy’s. Two of these, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and St. Thomas’s, are of very 
ancient origin. They were endowed, 
not by the State or the municipality, 
but by private individuals, who have 
given the means for producing the 
incomes on which they exist, and they 
do not, or did not formerly, apply to 
the public. Even of these the income 
of one (Guy’s) was so precarious that 
two years ago it had to ask the public 
for £100,000 to enable it to carry 
on, and at another many beds are 
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closed, and doubts exist as to their 
ever being opened again, and certainly 
they will not be opened entirely for 
gratuitous patients. Then there are 
ye other general hospitals with 
schools. These are the most useful and 
important schools—all-important for 
the study of almost all diseases. Their 
size insures, if well managed, treatment 
at less expense than the smaller 
hospitals. They have, for the most 
part, special departments for special 
cases, and have the advantage of the 
very best advice. Some have been 
able to be structurally altered in accord- 
ance with the advance in medical 
science. In the last 20 years the 
greatest advances and improvements 
have been effected in nursing and nurses. 
In 1887 the deficits of these hospitals 
alone amounted to upwards of £32,000, 
and if it had not been for a number of 
small legacies, with which they were 
able to pay their way, the deficits would 
have been upwards of £51,000. So 
much for the general hospitals. Of the 
special hospitals, 67 in number, some 
are special in treatment, but nearly 
all for special diseases. I am anxious 
to be moderate, but I must, and 
will, say what I think, and what 
those who are with me think. 
I must also state what I know is the 
opinion of very large numbers of the 
medical profession in London. The 
origin and management of some of the 
special hospitals have been such as to 
cause suspicion, where suspicions exist, 
as to the conduct of hospitals as a whole. 
They are not unfrequently started for 
private advantage by those who wish to 
make themselves consulting physicians 
or surgeons to them, some are started 
for speculative purposes, and in neither 
ease is the public welfare or the ad- 
vance of science considered. They are 
generally started, as to funds, more or 
less by some philanthropist, and on that 
support failing they are thrown on the 
charitable public. There are no schools; 
there is no advance of science, and the 
management leaves much to be desired. 
Owing to the small number of beds, the 
administration must be costly. They 
are sometimes found in insanitary pre- 
mises, and are built without regard to ex- 
isting local needs or perhaps in proximity 
to hospitals ; the advice is not of first-rate 
description, and it is not infrequently 
the case that there are more beds pro- 
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vided in the general hospital hard by 
for the treatment of such special cases 
than in the special hospital itself. By the 
names which they assume they deprive 
the larger hospitals of cases which, 
in the latter, would be better at- 
tended, and from which instruction 
would be gained. They also attract 
large sums of money which otherwise 
would probably find its way to the larger 
hospitals. My Lords, that is the effect 
of the evidence which we have been able 
to collect; but I should like to read to 
your Lordships the opinions of two in- 
dividuals—one of them is amongst the 
foremost of our medical practitioners. 
The distinguished physician Sir Andrew 
Clark has vividly described one of the 
greatest evils in connection with our 
hospital system in the following words, 
in a speech at the Hospital Fund 
Society :— 


** Then there is another reason, and that is the 
foundation and maintenance of improper hos- 
pitals, which divert funds in a direction in which 
they ought not to be employed, and rob the 
great hospitals of the support which they ought 
to receive. A doctor who cannot get on in 
the ordinary way takes to studying the great 
toe, and he discovers something about it that 
has never been discovered before. In the 
course of his studies he ascertains that the 
diseases of the organ are not only supremely 
important in themselves, but that they have 
the most intimate relation to all the other 
serious diseases of the body. He also invents 
a wonderful instrument whereby he can look 
into the great toe and see what is threatening, 
and prevent all those terrible things which 
happen in the organ and affect the whole sys- 
tem. He goes to his friends, shows them his 
instrument, and tells them of his discoveries. 
They then club together and establish a Hos- 

ital for the Treatment of the Diseases of the 
t Toe. ‘This hospital is manned by his 
friends, who, having joined in the venture, 
must make it a success. They soon get 
patients who are convinced of the vast import- 
ance of the great toe; marvellous cures are 
effected, and all sorts of frightful diseases are 
prevented. They have an annual meeting; 
they have a chairman, who sets forth, bashfully, 
in the presence of the great physician, the 
diseases of the great toe, the wonderful things 
that have been done, the great service which has 
been rendered by the hospital, the terrible 
prejudice it has had to encounter, the deter- 
mination that this great institution shall be 
liberally supported notwithstanding the pre- 
judices of the medical profession, and of those 
who herd along with them.”’ 


Then, my Lords, I come to another very 
eminent authority, Mr. Michelli, the 
Secretary to the Seamen’s Hospital 
Society, and late Secretary to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, who, in a paper which he re- 
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cently read at the Hospital Association 
on ‘‘ Hospital Extravagance and Ex- 
penditure,” drew attention to the ex- 
cessive amount spent by hospitals in 
advertising and collection, printing, 
stationery, and postage, to the sm 
net percentage of profit that goes to 
hospitals out of the receipts from 
bazaars, fancy fairs, and other such 
means, and to the excessive cost of 
special hospitals. He says :— 

“ But what is grievous to see is a small 
special hospital established within a few hun- 
dred yards of a large general hospital, in the 
former of which there are fewer beds altogether 
than there are beds allotted to the r- 
ticular speciality in the general hospital close 
by. The maintenance of a bed in the small 
hospitals is often 50 to 75 per cent greater than 
in a large one; and I maintain that every 
ey spent is wicked extravagance and 
waste. 


He then states that he has gone care- 
fully through some 200 Reports of hos- 

itals, and finds that he can get no in- 
ormation from them. Now, my Lords, 
the cost per head for salaries and wages 
in the first of the large general hospitals, 
with school and 205 beds, is £19 1s. 2d. ; 
in the second, with school and 310 beds, 
it is £25 Os. 6d. ; in one special hospital, 
with 80 beds, £39 7s. 2d., and in another 
special hospital, with 64 beds, £35 0s. 9d. 
In a third, with 16 beds, it is £33 4s. 2d., 
and in a fourth special hospital, with 14 
beds, itis £42 10s. 3d. The average 
cost per head for nine general hospitals 
with schools, with average number of 
beds 295, is £24 5s. 10d. for salaries 
and wages ; whereas for the nine special 
hospitals, average of 27 beds each, it is 
£30 12s. 2d. Now, my Lords, these 
institutions obviously call for inquiry, if 
for no other reason, yet on account of 
the figures which I have given. At the 
same time, the fact must not be ignored 
that there are some exceptions in the 
case of two or three institutions of 
world-wide and well-merited reputation. 
But the very excellence of these makes 
the case for an inquiry into these insti- 
tutions all the stronger. The institu- 
tions to which I refer were in existence 
before the general hospital system was 
as complete as the special Department 
now is, and long before the hospital 


system acquired the excellence which it. 


has now undoubtedly attained. Then, 
my Lords, I come to the dis- 
pensaries. There are 26 free dispensaries, 
most of which were started before the 
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out-patient system was developed, com- 
bining free treatment both at the dis- 
pensary and at home. In these there 
are 162,219 patients, and they have a 
deficit of £2,003 in an expenditure of 
£21,257. Then there are the part-pay 
dispensaries, in which the out-patients 
number 102,302, and the deficit was 
£714 on an expenditure of £9,710. 
Then we come to another class, the 
provident dispensaries on the benefit 
society system, to which subscribers 
pay both in health and sickness, and 
which afford relief to the whole family. 
These institutions thrive best away from 
the hospitals, and are principally on the 
outskirts of the Metropolis. In these 
there were 125,674 ouat-patients, and 
income and expenditure nearly balanced 
each other. Then I come to the great 
question of the finances of these insti- 
tutions. I should have mentioned that 
the special hospitals have a surplus of 
about £90,000. This financial question 
is a very simple matter, though it is 
extremely difficult to get at trustworthy 
figures. In 1887 the hospital deficit 
amounted to £32,000,and now the totalis 
about £100,000. Butin dealing with these 
figures it might occur that one hospital 
might have been so lucky as to receive 
a very large legacy of £100,000. That 
would give an average surplus, while 
only one of the hospitals participated in 
the legacy. I will give an instance of 


my own experience in hospital finance.: 


A few years ago, as regularly as the 

uarter came round, the Chairman of a 

ospital Committee with which I am 
connected used to make a motion for the 
withdrawal of £3,000 or £4,000 of 
capital for the payment of bills. He 
was making the usual motion, when I 
remonstrated, but was immediately 
answered that I knew nothing of 
finance. It may have been all right, 
but it appeared rather startling. The 
only way in which these general 
hospitals have been able to get on is by 
the legacies which from time to time 
they receive, and by persistent begging. 
There is no systematic statement of 
accounts, and if some organized method 
of furnishing a statement of accounts 
were to be adopted, it would be more 
satisfactory for the staff and for the sub- 
scribers. Now, my Lords, I come to 


another subject on which there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion among 
those best qualified to judge, and that is 
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the outdoor departments of the hospitals» 
of which the dispensaries are really an 
extension and development. In 1887 
the outdoor patients were more than one 
million and a half, and the number 
keeps on increasing. These patients 
often have an almost interminable time 
to wait, and I have no doubt that 
many of them are able to pay for attend- 
ance and medicine. This is very hard 
on the small local practitioners who work 
hard for small fees, and it tends, I fear, 
to the pauperisation of a very large 
number of the community. Therefore, 
my Lords, I should like to put it to the 
House whether there is not here a 
legitimate cause for inquiry, and 
whether something might not be done 
to check this pauperising system of out- 
door relief, so that those in absolute 
want would be left to the resources of 
the larger institutions. Now, my 
Lords, I come to the Poor Law dispen- 
saries. There are 44 Poor Law dispen- 
saries and eight hospitals for infectious 
diseases in the Metropolis. There are 
27 Poor Law infirmaries, which before 
1867 were of a very inferior charavter, in 
which the diet and nursing were bad, and 
the nurses were themselves paupers. But 
in 1867 an Act was passed which pro- 
duced a very much better state of things, 
and now they are magnificent State 
hospitals, built away from the work- 
houses, in which every modern improve- 
ment is to be- found. There is never 
any want of first-rate medical appli- 
ances, there is an enormous amount 
of air and space, and a trained staff. 
The system adopted with regard to 
them amounts to this: an individual, 
after being seen by the relieving officer, 
is sent to the infirmary. That is in- 
telligible; but there is no security as 
regards the distribution of medical 
relief. I will just take a case which 
shows the system. In Marylebone 
alone, with a population of 155,000, 
there were in 1885--one Poor Law 
infirmary with 700 beds, one general 
hcspital, ten special hospitals, four free 
dispensaries, one provident dispensary, 
two Poor Law dispensaries, and one or 
two charities for gentlewomen. I 
should think it very likely that a great 
number of the patients came from adjoin- 
ing parishes, while the people in Maryle- 
bone went to St. George’s and other 
adjoining parishes. There is no system 
at present by which we can deal with 
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that. Then again, take Fulham, which 
is a long way from the centre of the 
Metropolis. With a population in 1885 
of 152,600, there were one general 
hospital, two sick clubs, one Poor Law 
infirmary, and one Poor Law dispensary. 
My Lords, 1 have some experience of 
Committees of your Lordships’ House, 
having sat for two Sessions on an 
inquiry into this system. I do not think 
an inquiry into these medical charities 
would be such a difficult matter. If 
there was an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of your Lordships’ House, they 
would have the advantage of the evi- 
dence of experts, and would be likely to 
come to a more rapid conclusion than if 
assisted by experts in a Royal Com- 
mission. I would ask the noble Mar- 
quess and the noble Viscount to con- 
sider the matter, and if they agree 
that there should be some inquiry, I 
think it would be most satisfactory. I 
have been told that such an inquiry is 
premature, and one of the principal 
reasons given is that there are in the 
air several schemes for the improvement 
of the system, one of which is linking 
the provident dispensaries to the general 
hospitals; another, payment in hospi- 
tals ; another, payment of fees according 
to means; another—suggested by the 
Lord Mayor—that of collecting 1d. 
a week from the wages of people in 
workshops. These various schemes 
would, I think, furnish excellent food 
for reflection if the inquiry I ask for 
were granted. My opinion is that if 
we are to wait until such schemes can 
be put in practice we might have to wait 
until a very indefinite period. In my 
opinion, and in the opinion of those for 
whom I speak, this inquiry ought not 
to be delayed. I have no wish to bring 
forward any Motion which would have 
the ultimate result of placing these 
hospitals on the rates, though I have 
no doubt I shall be told that is the 
tendency of my Motion by those who do 
not take thetrouble to read my remarks. 
E think it would be a great pity and a 
great slur upon this Metropolis if we 

to confess that these hospitals 
were failures, because -we could 
not provide adequate means to sup- 
port them. It is difficult to see how 
matters are to go on as they are at 
present. I have framed this Motion 
with reference only to the hospitals of 
the Metropolis, although in the Provin- 
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cial towns there is a very general opinion 
in favour of a similar wi es with 
respect to their hospitals. I may also 
say that we have with us nearly the 
whole of the rising medical profession, 
I have not put forward any remedy—it 
would be better that that should come 
from the Committee when they have 
thoroughly thrashed out the subject ; 
but I have endeavoured to bring such 
light as I can to bear on the circum- 
stances in the hope that in the end some 
system may be evolved from the exist- 
ing chaos. My Lords, I beg to make 
the Motion which stands in my name. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the prayer of the said 
Petition be agreed to.”—(Zhe Lord 
Sandhurst.) 


*Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, Iam sure your Lordships have 
listened with great interest to the speech 
of the noble Lord on a subject which is 
attracting very much attention at present, 
and which has attracted great attention 
in times past. Nobody, I think, will be 
found to differ from the opinion of my 
noble Friend—that if we could pro- 
vide some central organisation for the 
charities of this Metropolis or of the 
kingdom we should be doing a great 
work and an immense deal of good. 
The danger is lest, if we were to impose 
an inquiry, the flow of means to the 
institutions might not be in some cases 
checked. When you are dealing with 
voluntary subscriptions, you must beware 
of checking them by such a ~~ as my 
noble Friend has suggested. Hospitals 
generally possess a fixed income from en- 
dowments, and there are a great number 
of them, *I have no doubt, offer a 
proper subject of inquiry; but it 
is a very different thing when we 
come to deal with charities which are 
receiving aid by subscriptions from 
day to day. There has been, no 
doubt, an unnecessary multiplication 
of special hospitals. But they have 
been set up and are conducted by 
those who are breaking no law and 
infringing no rule of society, and who 
themselves find the means by which they 
are carried on. That seems to me to be 
the great difficulty in interfering with 
them. My noble Friend has referred 
to what occurred with regard to the 
Poor Law hospitals in 1867. Previous 
to that time there was insufficient attend- 
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ance, insufficient nursing, and no good 
sanitation. I can speak myself to having 
seen patients in some of the workhouses 
lying in a state of dreadful illness two in 
a bed. But there was a strong feeling in 
the matter, and with the agreement 
and concert of all parties a Bill 
for their improvement was passed, 
which is, I believe, still in opera- 
tion with respect to those Poor Law 
hospitals. With regard to the Motion 
I can say, on the part of the Cabinet, 
that the case for inquiry will be con- 
sidered, and that next Session I may be 
able to announce to my noble Friend 
what course the Government propose to 
take. I can assure my noble Friend 
that the matter will receive the attention 
of the Government, and I hope he will 
be satisfied with that assurance. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I merely desire to say a few words 
on this subject, because the Committee 
on which I sat last Session expressed a 
desire that the Government should con- 
sider the whole matter and see whether 
it would be possible to institute such an 
inquiry. I entirely agree with the view 
expressed by the noble Viscount with 
regard to institutions maintained by 
voluntary subscriptions; but, at the same 
time, I should be sorry if that idea 
should prevent some inquiry into the 
larger hospitals. An attempt has been 
made at amalgamation, but it has failed 
owing to the jealousies and difficulties 
in the way. Another matter which has 
not been referred to by my noble Friend 
is the present condition of the great 
infirmaries connected with the various 
Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis. 
These Poor Law infirmaries have be- 
come so important, and are so exceed- 
ingly well-managed, as to occupy a very 
og place in the treatment of the sick. 

he whole subject is a very large and 
complicated one, and at the present time 
I can only say that I am glad to hear 
the Government are directing their at- 
tention to it. An inquiry into the 
whole subject could not fail to result in 
considerable advantage tothe Metropolis 
and to the public at large. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


The said Petition ordered to lie on 
the Table. 
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FREE SEATS IN CHURCHES. 
*Tue Earu or SELBORNE, in rising 
to move— 

“For Returns of the 7,703 old parish 
churches, and the 1,711 new parish or district 
churches, and the 754 churches in which sit- 
tings are held by faculty, referred to in the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Parish 
Churches Bill, 1886, as having no pews or sit- 
tings rented; with the answers received to the 
questions of the Committee,” 
said : My Lords, from information which 
I have received I have been led to the 
conclusion that it would be desirable to 
have these Returns in order that there 
may be a more accurate knowledge 
upon the subject. If these Returns were 
granted I think they would be useful 
both to those who desire to see all seats 
free and open and to those who are 
willing that assignments of seats 
temporarily made by churchwardens 
in areasonable manner should not be 
disturbed. I beg, therefore, to move 
for these Returns. I have agreed that 
they should contain only such answers 
to the questions of the Committee as are 
material, by way of supplement to those 
already made public. : 

Eart BROWNLOW : My Lords, I 
need only say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no objection to granting 
the Returns asked for by the noble and 
learned Earl. 

Motion agreed to. 

“Returns of the 7,703 old parish churches, 
and the 1,711 new parish or district churches, 
and the 754 churches in which ‘sittings are 
held by faculty, referred to in the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Parish Churches 
Bill, 1886, as having no pews or sittings 
rented; with the answers received to the 
questions of the Committee” : Ordered to be laid 
before the House.—({ The Earl of Selborne.) 


LUTON NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

*Eant BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, in 
calling attention to the correspondence 
between the managers of the Luton 
National School and the Education De- 
rtment, and moving for further 
apers, I shall have to detain the House 
but a very few minutes. I desire, first, 
to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
Papers which were circulated last week. 
It is not my fault that the Papers were 
not in your Lordships’ hands at an 
earlier date. The order was given by 


this House some weeks ago, but b 
some mistake they have been delay 
I need not pursue that subject further, 
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I do not intend to call attention to any 
local circumstances connected with the 
Luton National School, but to invite 
the attention of the Government to 
certain passages in the reply of the 
Education Department to the managers 
of that school. What I wish to know 
is where we stand with reference to that 
answer? The New Code of Education, 
brought in at the beginning of this year, 
has introduced several modifications 
which have created great alarm through- 
out the country; but I will not 
trace the history of that New Code, or 
go into details, as I understand that 
it has now been abandoned. Your 
Lordships will remember that at first 
there was a determination to press the 
New Code at all hazards; afterwards 
there was a proposal ‘that it should run 
concurrently with the old; and at last 
we arrived at another stage when, as I 
understand, the New Code has been 
withdrawn altogether, which, it seems to 
me, wasthe only satisfactory mode of deal- 
ing with that very unhappy series of re- 
gulations. My Lords, the sentence to 
which I wish to call attention isin the 
reply of the Education Department 
to the School Managers of Luton, 
dated 17th of June last, in which they 
say they consider that for the purpose 
of determining whether the applications 
of School Boards for loans under 
section 10 of the Act of 1873 should be 
ge the existing accommodation 
or older children would not be taken 
at eight square feet per child. That, 
my Lords, is a most significant attitude 
to be taken up by the Department. IfI 
am told that was written under the belief 
that the New Code which was laid 
before the House was to become 
law, then I can understand the situa- 
tion. - I understand, however, that it 
has nothing to do with the New Code, 
but has reference to conditions which 
existed before the New Code came before 
us. The distinction between the two 
classes of schools is clear. Where the 
school is erected by loan as sanctioned by 
the Department the accommodation iscal- 
culated at the rate of 10 square feet ; but 
in voluntary schools the calculation has 
always been made at eight square feet. 
Many of the voluntary schools have 
been in existence for a long time, and 
they have all been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. In some cases where the mana- 
gers were desirous of providing more ac- 
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commodation per child than eight square 
feet, they have been restricted by the 
Department to that amount of accom- 
modation, and therefore the managers 
in many cases are not by any means 
responsible for the accommodation 
which now exists. They have in some 
cases been hampered by the Department 
in providing accommodation at the rate 
laid down asthe minimum. In 1871 
the Education Department had deter- 
mined that the accommodation for older 
children in schools must not be less 
than eight square feet per child, and that 
in Board Schools the space was to be 
10 feet. My Lords, the importance of 
this question is very great indeed. I 
will not trouble your Lordships with 
calculations ; but in a paper prepared in 
Manchester with reference to the New 
Code, Article 5, to which I may refer, it 
is stated the effect would be at once 
to reduce by one-fifth the present capa- 
city of the existing schools, which 
would entail a large outlay in the case 
of voluntary schools, or a diminished 
average attendance and a diminished 
Grant. The question of the applica- 
tion of this principle resolves itself 
into two heads, one as regards the 
school itself and its efficiency, the 
other as regards the amount of provi- 
sionin a given area. Your Lordships 
will see that when you are dealing with 
large masses of population it makes the 
greatest possible difference whether 10 
or eight square feet per child is to be the 
rule as regards the voluntary schools ; 
and from the reply of the Department 
to the managers of the Luton National 
School it seems to be the intention of 
the Department to make the area re- 
quired in voluntary schools 10 feet in- 
stead of 8 per child. This change 
would lessen a one-fifth the number of 
places supposed to be existing in volun- 
tary schools, and if this basis of calcu- 
lation were insisted upon it would 
lessen the number of seats in voluntary 
schools in London alone by 60,000. 
Having up to this time calculated 
on the basis of eight square feet per 
child, it is now proposed to make use 
of another calculation which will 
deprive voluntary schools of one- 
fifth of their estimated accommodation. 
My Lords, I should like to be fully 
informed what are the intentions of the 
Department on thishead. In the Royal 
Commission on Education the Secretary 
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of the Department was asked a question 
on this point, and he said—“I think 
the table is prepared on the basis of 
eight square feet.’’ Now thatis an im- 
portant table. It gives the number of 
schools, and the number of scholars 

rovided for from 1839 to 1882. The 
interests at stake in this matter are 
very great indeed, and I do not 
think the Department ought to make 
a change of this magnitude without 
calling the attention of the public to 
the matter. The principle is laid down 
very distinctly as regards Luton that 
the existing accommodation for older 
children should not be based upon a cal- 
culation of eight square feet, but of 10 
square feet. That refers to the volun- 
= schools at Luton. If it be right to 
make the change let it be made; but I 
do not think it is right for the Depart- 
ment to impose that change upon the 
country, and I call your Lordships’ 
attention to the subject in order that 
further light may be thrown upon it, 
seeing that the regulations of the De- 
partment would sweep away one-fifth 
of the accommodation. It is most un- 
desirable, I think, that the Department 
should act in this legislative manner. 
Of course, matters of detail arise re- 

uiring to be dealt with from day to 

ay; butthe Department should not make 
so serious a change affecting such large 
interests, and sweeping away so large 
a portion of the accommodation in the 
voluntary schools, without further light 
being thrown upon the matter. 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before 
this House further Papers respecting 
the Luton National School and the 
Education Department.”—(Zhe ari 
Beauchamp.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK: My noble 
Friend, when he first brought this 
matter forward, asked for the Papers 
which he thought were sufficient for his 
purpose. I requested him to come and 
see all the Papers that he might move 
for what he thought best. He declined 
that offer, and now moves for additional 
ones. I think I shall be able to'show what 
these Papers contain, and what has really 
been the course adopted with regard to 
this transaction. My noble Friend is 


quite mistaken in supposing that some- 
thing new has been undertaken. The 
practice which has existed ever since 
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Mr. Forster’s time in 1871 has not been 
departed from, and where a School 
Board asks for a loan it is only given 
on the condition that each school place 
should have an area of 10 square feet, 
that it shall so use its desks and seats 
as to make that accommodation good. 
That has been done for a long period 

t. In fact at Nottingham it 
wae so long ago as 1871. But 
this scale does not interfere with 
voluntary schools. The voluntary 
schools are left in the condition in which 
they are. They are able to take in 
the number which they can accom- 
modate under the existing system ; 
but the calculation as to the 
future wants of a district is 
made upon the 10 square feet basis on 
which the Board Schools are built. But 
my noble Friend has said this is some- 
thing quite new and opposed to the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. The Royal Commission approved 
of the rule now in operation, which is a 
rule under the old Code; and action 
under this rule was taken in the Luton 
case. I need not go through the figures, 
but it appears there is a deficiency of 615 
school places for older scholars, and the 
loan has been made for 410. That is to 
say, allowance is made for those who 
are not likely to make a full attendance, 
and therefore you allow for two-thirds 
instead of the whole. By that means 
you get sufficient without imposing too 
great a tax upon the rates. My noble 
Friend supposes this will interfere 
very largely with the denominational 
schools. 

*Fant BEAUCHAMP: No, I do 
not raise that. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: If my 
noble Friend does not raise it, I do not 
want to go into it. But my noble 
Friend seems to suppose there is some 
stringent rule going to be imposed which 
will affect the voluntary schools built 
upon another scale; and I agree with 
him that it would be unfair and unjust 
to come down upon voluntary schools 
and call upon them to enlarge their 
limits to the 10 feet scale, which, 
educationally, my noble Friend has put 
his hand upon in the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission as an appro- 
priate scale, and as one which is much 
more fitting for the purpose than the 
eight feet scale. But, as I have said, 
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the voluntary schools are not touched 
by the 10 feet basis; they remain just 
as they were, no doubt with a deficiency 
as regards the 10 square feet, but with 
a sufficiency as regards the eight square 
feet regulation. Therefore they are in 
a position to keep the schools just as 
they are. There is adeficiency, I think, 
of 370 places in the Board Schools alone, 
so that the accommodation supplied 
will not be much beyond their im- 
mediate needs. But, my Lords, it is 
only right that I should state what has 
happened in this case. It was the 
School Board that put it in motion. 
The application of the Luton School 

Board to provide further accommoda- 
tion was made in June of last year, 
when the Resolution was carried 
by. six to two. The Education 
Department carefully investigated 
matters, and the same Resolution 
having been carried by a new 
School Board elected in February last 
by seven to two, it is evident that the 
inhabitants are in favour of the scheme 
for which we have sanctioned the 
loan. I do not think my noble 
Friend need not be apprehensive that the 
voluntary schools will be injured by 
the scheme. No intention has been 
expressed or felt to injure the volun- 
tary schools in this respect, or to force 
upon them any larger accommodation 
than that which they possessed. It is 
a regulation which relates to the other 
schools alone, and it does not relate 
to the voluntary schools atall. In other 
cases, as I have said, where a loan has 
been asked, the same audits have been 
enforced and the same basis of calcula- 
tion allowed. In the Isle of Man some 
years ago such was the case. 

*EKart BEAUCHAMP: May I ask 
my noble Friend where the rule to the 
effect he has been mentioning has been 
laid down# I must confess I am not 
aware of it. That is one of the un- 
fortunate results of the proceedings of 
the Education Department. We really 
do not know what goes on. A corre- 
spondence takes place and then we 
are told that a rule has been estab- 
lished without our being told to what 
extent the principles laid down are 
applicable. All I can say is that as 
far as I am aware no such rule as stated 
by the Lord President of the Council has 
been put forward. That state of things 
is not atall satisfactory notwithstanding 
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the way in which the noble Viscount 


describes it. If the regulation is really 
prospective I can understand it; but if 
it is to be made retrospective, with the 
view to existing accommodation on the 
principle laid down in the letter of the 
19th June, a great blow will be struck at 
the voluntary schools. I should like to 
know where the rule to which the noble 
Viscount refers is laid down, and 
whether it has been published by the 
Department. After what has been said 
I will “not trouble your Lordships by 
asking for further papers. My object 
has been gained by this discussion. I 
am very glad indeed to hear the noble 
Viscount disclaim that the intention 
exists to apply this rule in the way I 
have mentioned. I do not suppose for 
a moment that he himself has any desire 
to interfere with the voluntary schools, 
but I think the more light thrown on ~ 
the proceedings of the Education Depart- 
ment the better. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, I should like to ask how it 
was the decision was come to when this 
order was to be put in force, or why it 
is to be followed now if the new Code 
has been withdrawn. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: My noble 
Friend does not seem to have heard what 
I said. I have stated that this matter 
had really nothing whatever to do with 
the new Code. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: Then, my 
Lords, I give notice that I will 
move that the regulation to which my 
noble Friend has referred should be laid 
before the House. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES AND 
OFFICERS UNDER THE CROWN) 
PREVENTION BILL (No, 90.) 

Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments ; further Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons, and to be printed as amended. 

(No. 192.) 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 104.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order); further Amendments made; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 
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TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL 
(No. 15 3.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR: The Amendment 
which stands in my name is to insert on 
page 3, after Clause 6, the following 
clause, providing for the investment of 
sinking funds by Local Authorities :— 

‘““Where the Council of any county or 
borough or any urban or rural sanitary 
authority are authorised or required to invest 
any money for the purpose of a loans fund or a 
sinking fund, any enactment relating to such 
investment shall be modified so far as to allow 
such money to be invested in any of the stocks, 
funds, shares, or securities in which trustees are 
authorised by this Act to invest, except that 
such Council or authority shall not by virtue 
of this section invest in any stocks, funds, 
shares, or securities issued or created by them- 
selves, nor in real or heritable securities.” 


I understand it has been accepted by the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill. At 
the present time certain powers are con- 
ferred upon Local Corporations who 
have private Acts of their own, as well 
as under the Local Government Act of 
1875, which they may exercise from 
time to time. My Lords, this Bill gives 
powers to Trustees with regard te the 
investment of moneys which they hold; 
and by this new clause I ask your Lord- 
ships to give to Local Authorities the 
same powers of investment as are given 
to Trustees, but with certain modifica- 
tions. The Bill proposes to give to 
Trustees power to invest in certain 
Stocks, but not to invest in those Stocks 
which are standing above par, and are 
redeemable at par within 15 years of 
that time. That is in cases where the 


Stocks are standing at a premium. It] 


is still further proposed to limit the 
power, because, although it empowers 
Public Bodies to invest in the Stocks of 
other Public Bodies, it does not, if they 
are standing at a premium, allow them 


to retain those investments when they. 


reach the period of three years from the 
time of redemption. My Lords, there 
are other limitations as to the power of 
investment. These Public Bodies are 


not to invest their money in real pro- 
perty. The purpose of this is obvious. 
Real property might not be easily con- 
vertible when the money was required. 
The clause, my Lords, is entirely on the 
lines of the general purposes of this Bill ; 
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and though it does not give to Local 
Authorities the full power which it gives’ 
to Trustees, I hope your Lordships will 
accept it. 
Amendment agreed to; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 193.) 


AUDIT (ARMY AND NAVY ACCOUNTS) 
BILL. (No. 164.) 


Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee ofthe Whole 
House to-morrow. 


INTERPRETATION BILL (No, 92.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I have to move an Amendment 
which is not altogether in accordance 
with the views of my noble and learned 
Friend. Itis for the insertion of new 
clauses after Clause 33— 


34. In computing any period of time for the 
purposes of any Act passed after the commence- 
ment of this Act, unless the contrary intention 
appears, — 

(1.3 A period reckoned by days from or 
before a particular day, or the happen- 
ing of an event, or the doing or default 
in doing of an act or thing, shall be 
deemed to be exclusive of that day or of 
the day on which the event happens, or 
the act or thing is done, or the default 
occurs. 

(2.) If the last day of the period is not a 
working day, the period shall include 
the next following day, being a working 


day. 

(3.) If by the Act any act or proceeding is 
directed or allowed to be done or taken 
on a certain day, then if that day hap- 
pens to be nota working day, the act or 
proceeding shall be considered as done 
or taken in due time if it is done or 
taken on the next succeeding working 


ay. 
(4.) If by the Act any act or proceeding is 
directed or allowed to be done or taken 
within any time not exceeding seven 
days, any day which is not working 
day, shall not be reckoned in the com- 
putation of the time. 
For the purposes of this section the following 
days be deemed to be not working days— 
namely, Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Fri- 
day, any Bank Holiday under and within the 
meaning of the Bank Holidays Act, 1871, as 
amended by the Holidays Extension Act, 1875, 
and any day appointed for a public fast, 
humiliation, or thanksgiving. 
35. In the measurement of any distance for 
the purposes of any Act passed after the com- 
mencement of this Act, that distance shall, 
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unless the contrary intention appears, be mea- 
sured in a straight line on a horizontal plane. 
I must take leave to say that I think 
the objects of this Bill have been a little 
misunderstood. Its object is simply to 
provide an explanation of the meaning of 
certain words which might not be clearly 
understood—that people may have in 
this Bill something in fact like a dic- 
tionary before them, which will explain 
the precise meaning that in law should 
be attached to certain words. Simply 
the object is to give the public a 
dictionary which will enable them to 
understand the language used in 
statutes. At present they do not in 
many cases understand the meaning to 
be attached to it. My Lords, I think it 
would be well that there should be some 
rule, and that the Courts should recog- 
nise that rule as enacted by a general 
statute, unless the contrary intention 
should appear. 


Moved, “That the proposed new 
Clause stand part of the Bill.’’—( The 
Lord Advocate.) 


Lorp THRING: My Lords, nobody 
will admit more readily than myself the 
necessity for something of this kind. 
During my tenure of office I often had 
to consider what was the meaning of an 
Act of Parliament, and the labour and 
trouble involved by uncertainty brought 
 ograpaeuo hl before me that necessity. 

t is extremely difficult to make every- 
body concerned in the drawing of an 
Act of Parliament cognisant of the par- 
ticular meaning of particular phrases 
and in respect of certain terms; for 
instance the trouble involved with re- 
gard to the terms “county” and ‘‘city”’ 
isuntold. I would put this case to your 
Lordships: a Olerk of the Peace in a 
county wants to consult a particular Act 
which refers to the service of notices 
within a certain number of days. How 
are the days to becomputed? Turning 
to this Act, what does it say ?— 

“* If by the Act any act or proceeding is directed 
or allowed to be done or taken within any time 
not exceeding seven days,’’ 


non-working days shall not be reckoned. 
Now that clause applies only where the 
notice is to be served within seven days. 
Then you have the fact that there is not 
the slightest indication in the Act itself 
that this Act is referred to, and unless 
a man knows it by intuition, he would 
have no means of guidance to this Act. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{COMMONS} 
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That might be provided for by the 
addition of a formal clause. I maintain, 
my Lords, with the greatest possible 
confidence, that the addition every 
now and then of a formal clause 
would be a much less serious matter 
than the fact that all over the 
country people are constantly making 
mistakes for want of something of the 
kind. Another difficulty would arise 
where the place at which a notice had 
to be served was within 15 miles, and 
where the notice had to be served by 


t. 

“ LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
should like to say one word upon the 
last observation of my noble and learned 
Friend. Unless you are to displace 
two decisions of the Queen’s Bench 
which have never, as far as I know, been 
shaken, when you speak of distance it 
must be measured in a straight line. 
The value which I attach to this and to 
the other Amendment is that there 
should be a rule of law by statute, and 
then the question will simply be what 
is the construction to be placed upon 
this Act. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, the 
question would be, what is the com- 
monly-understood meaning of a term 
used. It is easy to say it shall mean 
so-and-so unless the contrary is ex- 
pressed, but if you are to understand 
it, a plain interpretation of it should be 
given. 


The further debate of the said Amend- 
ment was put off to Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till to-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 29th July, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


——Jammes 
CRIME IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departmeut if his 
attention has been directed to that 
passage in the Report of the Commis- 
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sioner of Police of the Metropolis, just 
. presented to Parliament, in which he 
says :— 

“Crime duriag the year has shown a decided 

. tendency to increase. This fact may be 
accounted for to a certain extent by circum- 
stances which affected the administration of the 
force in a peculiar manner at different periods 
of the year. The agitation which centred in 
Trafalgar Square, and the murders in White- 
chapel, necessitated the concentration, in par- 
ticular localities, of large bodies of police, and 
such an increase of force in one quarter of the 
Metropolis, it must be remembered, is only pro- 
curable by diminishing the number of men 
ordinarily employed in other divisions. In the 
present state of the force, increase of protection 
in the East End means diminished numbers of 
police in other quarters, and so long as the 
available force is hardly sufficient, as it is just 
now, for the performance of the ordinary and 
every day duties of the police, any additional 
drain on its resources leads to diminished pro- 
tection against, and consoquent increase of, 
crime ;”’ 
and, if, in view of this state of affairs, 
he will re-consider the suggestion 
recently made for the formation of a 
strong reserve, to reinforce when neces- 
sary the police of a particular district, 
without putting an excessive strain on 
the officers and men of the force or 
denuding other districts of that reason- 
able protection for persons and for 
property to which every locality is 
entitled at all times to expect ; or, fail- 
ing this, what other steps he proposes 
to take to deal with what the Commis- 
sioner describes as— 

“‘ The fact that the force is overworked, and» 
under such circumstances, crime cannot be met 
or coped with in a satisfactory and efficient 
manner ? ”’ 


Tse SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marttuews, Birmingham, E.): The 
suggestion of a reserve to reinforce 
the police of a particular district is one 
which I dealt with in answering a ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend’s on June 25 
last, and I have nothing to add to the 
answer then given. I have for some 
time endeavoured to increase the 
efficiency of the existing police force by 
a better distribution of it, by augment- 
ing the number of superior officers, by 
improved means of telegraphic communi- 
cation, and by arrangements which 
enable portions of the force to be 
rapidly moved to any point required. 
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I regret that-the available fund does not 
admit of any very considerable increase 
in the numbers of the force; but I am 
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endeavouring, in consultation with the 
Commissioner, to devise means of satis- 
fying the immediate necessities of the 
Metropolis. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman contem- 
plate any increase in the charge to the 
ratepayers of London ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No present in- 
crease in the charge to the ratepayers. 


THE CAVAN MILITIA. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether complaints have reached’ him 
that the officers of the 4th Battalion 
Royal Irish Fusiliers (Cavan Militia) 
conducted themselves the last night of 
the training in a most disorderly man- 
ner; and whether Colonel Dease has 
reported the same to the Authorities; 
and, if not, why has he so neglected his 
duty ? 

Tre FINANOIAL SEORETARY ror 
WAR(Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guildford): 
The General Officer commanding in Ire- 
land states that he has received no re- 
port of any such irregularities. The 
Officer commanding the battalion has 
been directed to report to the Adjutant 
General, but no communication has yet 
been received from him. 


IRISH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland whether he can give the names 
of the teachers mentioned in the Done- 
gal Industrial Fund Report, page 2, 
paragraphs 4 and 12, as having taught 
in the villages and districts of Inver, 
Mount Charles, Donegal, and Barnes 
More; the periods during which they 
taught in these villages and districts 
respectively; the names of the pupils 
who attended in these villages and dis- 
tricts respectively ; and whether Miss 
Boyle continued to teach during the 
whole of last winter session; and, if 
not, when did she cease to do so? 
“Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): There are no official 
records giving the information sought 
in this question. But Mrs. Ernest 
Hart has been good enough to furnish 
the following observations :— 

“ At Inver and Mount Charles the teacher 
was Mr. F. R. Fletcher, certificated teacher of 
the City and Guilds Institute in Weaving and 
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Spinning. He taught during the period 10th 
to 28th of June, 1888. At Barnes More, Mrs. 
Ward; she has been teaching from November, 
1888, up to the present time. At Donegal, 
Miss Slevin; she taught during the autumn of 
1888. Mrs. Hart has no record of the names 
of the pupils, but, if considered necessary she 
will obtain information on this point from the 
several teachers. Miss Boyle resigned in 
December last on the occasion of her marriage, 
~ and another teacher has taken her place.” 


Cenvict 





THE NATIONAL LABOURERS’ UNION. 


Lorn HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham) : beg to ask the 
hon. Member for Wigton (Sir H. 
Maxwell) whether his attention has 
been called to the statement that the 
National Labourers’ Union, being 
registered under the Act of 1871, pre- 
cludes it from the Government inquiry 
now being held on the Management of 
Friendly Societies; that the Annual 
Council was held on the 30th of May 
with closed doors, and with the place of 
meeting unannounced ; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that the officers’ salaries and expenses 
are, although less than formerly, 
£681 2s. 74d., as stated in the balance 
sheet for 1887 and 1888; and whether 
he can take any steps to .bring such 
societies within the scope of the 
inguiry ? 

A LORD or tae TREASURY 
(Sir H. Maxweizt, Wigtonshire): In 
reply to my noble Friend I have very 
little to add to what was said by the 
First Lord of the Treasury to a similar 
question not many days ago. My 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the constitution of the National 
Labourers’ Union does not bring it 
under Section 30 of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875, to societies and , 
companies under which the inquiry of 
the Select Committee now sitting is 
strictly confined. I have not been 
informed of the conditions under which 
the last Annual Council was held, nor 
have I any information as to the 
expenses of management of the Union. 
Under the present reference it is 
obviously impossible for the Select 
Committee to extend their inquiry into 
the affairs and constitution of the 
National Labourers’ Union. 


CONVICT LABOUR. 
Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 


{COMMONS} 





‘I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Mr. Uadden 
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the Home Department whether he will 
take measures to prevent the continu- 
ance of the practice of requiring con- 
victs, at Portland or elsewhere, to sling 
heavy stones in the manner which hag 
just caused the death of a prisoner, and 
which has been declared, by jurors, at 
a recent coroner’s inquest at Portland, 
to be very dangerous to life and limb. 
T have also to ask whether his attention 
has been directed to a protest signed 
by eight out of the 13 jurors empanelled 
on @ coroner’s jury held this month in 
Portland Convict Prison, the said pro- 
test objecting to the presence and in- 
terference of the Governor or other 
officers of the prison at such inquests, 
except whilst giving their own evidence, 
and as required to do so; and, whether 
he will give orders that at all future 
inquests in convict and local prisons, 
no officers shall be present except whilst 
giving their own evidence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Directors of Convict Prisons that 
this convict’s death was not due to the 
manner of slinging stone. He was 
walking around it to see how best to 
sling it, and put his head in such a 
position that when the stone moved 
quite unexpectedly his head was crushed. 
I cannot find that the jurors as a body 
expressed an opinion that the manner 
of slinging was dangerous. There is 
no such opinion recorded in their verdict. 
The Governor has been instructed to 
caution the warders to prevent prisoners 
from voluntarily incurring any avoidable 
risks as was donein this case. In reply 
to the second question of my hon. 
Friend, I have to say that I have not 
received any such protest, but I gather 
from a newspaper report of the case 
that eight out of the 13 jurors did object 
to the presence of the Governor. It is 
purely a matter for the discretion of the 
coroner whether or no the Governor or 
Deputy Governor shall be present at 
these inquests. Iam informed by the 
Prison Commissioners that the practice 
of these officers being in attendance is 
due to the express wish of coroners. A 
case occurred about two years ago when 
they did not attend, and it was made a 
subject of complaint by the corouer, 
Moreover, at these inquests the officers 
responsible for the discipline of the 
prison are in a sense on their trial, 
and I do not thivk it would be just 
to them, or conducive to a proper 
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Inerease 


elucidation of the facts if I gave 
such orders as my hon. Friend suggests. 


LUNACY LAWS—OASE OF MR. J. E. 
MIERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wick- 
low, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Mr. J. E. Miers, who has 
been placed, as an alleged lunatic, under 
the care of a doctor at Marazion, Corn- 
wall, as a single patient in an unlicensed 
house; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Miers has complained of his treatment 
in this establishment ; and, whether he 
will inguire if the Lunacy Acts have 
been fully observed in the case, espe- 
cially the 16 and 17 Vic. c. 96, s. 14? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy that 
they are fully acquainted with the case 
of Mr. J. E. Miers, who was visited by 
one of them at Marazion on April 30th. 
The Visiting Commissioner was satisfied 
that Mr. Miers, whose detention by the 
medical gentlemen in charge of him is 
penteoty regular, was insane. Mr. 

iers did not, on the occasion of the 
above visit, complain of his treatment, 
nor has he complained of it by letter to 
the Commissioners. Complaints were 
made by a resident in Marazion with 
whom Mr. Miers is acquainted of the 
use of rough language by Mr Miers’s 
attendant. Mr. Miers had, however, 
expressed himself to the Visiting Com- 
missioner as satisfied with his attendant. 
The provisions of the Lunacy Acts have 
been fully observed in this case. 


THE WHITECHAPEL OUTRAGES. 

Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that a man was charged at 
Leman Street Police Station, on Friday, 
19th July, with having assaulted a 
woman by dragging her to the ground 
by her hair and stabbing or attempting 
to stab her with a knife, but was subse- 
quently discharged without any effort 
having been made to find the woman; 
and, whether, in consideration of the 
excitement and alarm caused by these out- 
rages on women in Whitechapel, he will 
give instructions that all persons so 
charged shall be detained until full 
inquiry has been made ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to this case, 
which was an attempt by a woman to 
rob a sailor who had been drinking. 
The case does not belong to the category 
of outrages on women such as have 
taken place in Whitechapel, but was 
nothing but a stupid threat on the part 
of a drunken man. There is no occa- 
sion for me to give further instructions 
to the police. They do detain persons 
against whom charges are made until 
full inquiry has taken place. 


INFANTRY QUARTERMASTERS. 
Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
view of the fact that eQuartermasters 
who were fortunate enough to obtain 
appointments in the Pay Department, as 
well as those in the Ordnance and Com- 
missariat Department, are entitled to 
count full rank service up to 10 years, 
he will consider the desirability of ex- 
tending that privilege to Infantry Quar- 
termasters promoted before Ist July, 
1881; and, whether he is aware that, if 
that change were brought about, only 
17 Quartermasters would be affected, 
and consequently the existing grievance 
could be redressed at a trifling cost ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: The whole ques- 
tion of the position of Quartermasters 
has recently been considered with great 
care, and important concessions made to 
them ; and, under the circumstances, the 
Secretary of State is not prepared to re- 
open the subject. 


INCREASE OF INSANITY. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
called to the continued increase of 
insanity as shown in the Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy just pre- 
sented; whether he has observed that 
the increase for the past year is 1,697, 
the average anuual increase for the pre- 
ceding 30 years being 1,547; whether 
the following passage in the Report has 
been brought under his notice : 

“ It is to be feared that there are still many 
insane persons in illegal charge who; if certi- 
fied ly brought under offieial cognizance, 


would have swelled the number of private 
patients ;” 


whether he will consider if any means 
ean be devised to arrest the spread.of 
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the disease; and what steps will be 
taken to find out where the persons, 
supposed by the Lunacy Commissioners 
to be illegally confined, are detained ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS : I am informed 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy that in 
their opinion the annual increase in the 
number of registered lunatics, idiots, 
and persons of unsound mind, as shown 
iu the Returns, appears to be mainly 
due to the accumulation of chronic 
pauper cases. It has not been established 
that there is any material annualiucrease 
of fresh cages of insanity out of propor- 
tion to the increase of population. With 
regard to cases of illegal detention, itis 
the practice of the Commissioners to 
investigate all clues, and t» take pro- 
ceedings againsaé persons found to be 
infringing the law. Prosecutions have 
usually been followed by the discovery 
of fresh cases previously unreported. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Mr M‘OARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether thesubscriptions paid by pupils 
towards National Education in Ireland 
are less per cent of average attendance 
in County Antrim than in any other 
county in Ireland ; and whether he will 
state the number of model schools in 
County Antrim, and if there is a larger 
number in any other county ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The Oommis- 
sioners of National Education report 
that it is not the case that the “ school 
pence,” which is the designation of the 
money paid by pupils in National 
schools, is less in the county Antrim 
than in any other county in Ireland. On 
the contrary, the amount per head in 
average daily attendance is, with one 
exception, higher in the county Antrim 
than in any other county in Ireland. 
There are four model schools in the 
county Antrim. There is not a larger 
number in any other county. 


IRELAND—DISCHARGING FIREARMS 
IN A STREET. 

Mr. M CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the case of John White, the 
bailiff who fired off a revolver in the 
direction of the girl, Ellen Gorman, on 
the public road at Woodford, whether 
it is an offence punishable by fine or 
imprisonment to discharge firearms in 


Mr. Weiliam Corbet 
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any street or within 60 feet of the centre 
of a public road; and whether, con- 
sidering the information sworn by Mrs. 
Mary Gorman, the mother of the girl, 
and the promise made by the District 
Inspector of Constabulary that the 
matter would be attended to, he will 
state why the police have taken no steps 
against White for the commission of 
this offence? 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
appears to be under a oe 
Mr. White is not a bailiff; but a farmer 
holding upwards of 60 acres of land. 
The offence is punishable, as stated, 
upon conviction. The District Inspector 
did report the matter to the Divisional 
Commissioner, who caused inquiries to 
be instituted, and found that, although 
Mr. White had acted improperly in dis- 
charging the revolver on the public road, 
he had not done so with the object of 
frightening the children, nor does he 
appear to have had the intention of 
committing any offence. The Divisional 
Commissioner decided that it was not a 
case for the police to prosecute. 

Mr ROWNTREE (Scarborough): 
May I ask whether it is true that in this 
case the Magistrates before whom the 
information was laid bound over the 
woman to — and give evidence 
under a penalty of £20? 

Mr. MADDEN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber requires further information, he 
had better give notice. 


AUSTRALIA—NATURALISATION OF 
FOREIGNERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, or the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a statement made by the Attorney 
General.of South Australia, to the effect 
that naturalisation of foreigners in any 
of the Australian Colonies confers no 
rights beyond the limits of the particu- 
lar colony in which letters of naturali- 
sation are granted; and whether it isa 
fact that a German or other foreigner 
who has become naturalised in South 
Australia must, in the event of his 
removal to the United Kingdom or to 
any of the other Australian Colonies, 
take out fresh letters of naturalisation 
if he desires to remain a British sub- 
ject ? 
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Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I have not seen the statement referred to, 
but it appears to be a correct statement 
of the law. A foreigner who is 
naturalised in a British Colony must, as 
I understand, if he removes to another 

art of Her Majesty’s Dominions procure 
Poh letters of naturalisation in that 

art in order to obtain the rights of a 
British subject there. 


WEST INDIA MAILS. 

Mr. PROVAND (Giasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if the Government 
has at present under consideration any 
new contract for the conveyance of the 
West India mails; and, if so, in what 
newspapers and on what dates did the 
Government advertise for tenders, and 
will this House have an opportunity of 
considering the terms of the proposed 
contract before it is agreed to? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes, University of Cambridge) : The 
reply to the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question is, Yes. Tenders were 
advertised for in three consecutive issues 
beginning on the 16th of October, 1888, 
of the Times, Daily News, Standard, 
Shipping Gazette, Contract Journal, Liver- 
poot Daily Courier, Scotsman, Glasgow 
Herald, Greenock Herald, Southampton 
Times, and Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 
Any contract made for a term of years 
upon the basis of a tender received for 
the service in question would, as a 
matter of course, contain the usual 
clause prescribed by the Standing Orders 
of the House, with the view of subject- 
ing such contracts to the authority of 
Parliament. The contract will be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the House 
in the usual course. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will consider the advis- 
ability of issuing postal orders of the 
value of one guinea ? 

Mr. RAIKES: In reply to my hon. 
Friend I have to say that the question 
of issuing postal orders for the sum of 
& guinea was carefully considered when 
the Postal Order Act was introduced ; 
but the Government,in view of the oppo- 
sition offered to the measure, agreed to 
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restrict the orders to sums not exceeding 
£1. It was thought that no great 
hardship would result to persons wishing 
to transmit a guinea by post, as it was 
easy for them to obtain an order for a 
sovereign and to send with it a shilling’s 
worth of penny stamps. 


H.M.S. “SULTAN.” 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he can give the House any further in- 
formation as to the safety of H.M.S. 
Sultan; whether the total sum to be 
paid to the salvors is £50,000; and, 
whether the Government becomes re- 
possessed of the hull and all that is on 
board ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): A telegram from the 
Admiral Superintendent at Malta on 
Saturday last reports that a preliminary 
pumping trial on board the Sultan had 
taken place, and that the water in her 
had been reduced 30 inches in four 
hours; but that he did not anticipate 
any news of importance with regard to 
her for the present. The total sum to 
be paid to the salvors for placing the 
ship in dock at Malta is £50,000. The 
ship, andeverything on board her, is the 
property of the Crown. 


TRELAND—DR. H. B. SEALY, J.P. 

Mr. MORROGH : I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing passage in the report which appears 
in the Cork Herald, of 17th July, of the 
trial of Michael Donovan, at Ballin- 
spittal Petty Sessions :— 

*¢On the Bench was Dr. Hungerford Bald- 
win Sealy, lately made J.P., one of the party 
who were returned for trial last August at Ban- 
don, for riotous assembly, and illegally break- 
ing into a tenant’s house. On that occasion 
the inmates, including a woman and two 
on children, were assaulted by Dr. Sealy 
and his companions. Proceedings were taken 
against them, and they were returned for trial, 
the chairman being the very Mr. Cronin along 
hing jwhom Dr. Sealy was adjudicating yester- 

y; 
whether it is true, as alleged, that Dr. 
Sealy was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace while a criminal charge was 
hanging over his head; and, whether 
he will call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the part Dr. Sealy is 
alleged to have played on the occasion ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: I understand that 
Dr. Hungerford Sealy, a gentleman of 
independent position, was appointed 
Tast year to the Commission of the 
Peace. for the County Cork on the re- 
commendation of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county in the ordinary way. It 
appears that proceedings were initiated 
by atenant against Dr. Sealy, and that 
there were counter proceedings against 
the tenant. These charges appear to 
have arisen out of some disputes which 
have been long since settled. I am in- 
formed that no bill in the case was sent 
up to the Grand Jury. The Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland sees no reason to 
take any action in the matter. 


BALLYCOTTON HARBOUR. 

. Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if it 
is a fact that the Commissioners of 
Public Works, Ireland, have recently 
communicated with the Grand Jury of 
County Cork with a view to the latter 
body taking over the Ballycuotton Har- 
bour Works; that the Grand Jury, 
acting on the Report of the County 
Surveyor, have refused to assume the 
responsibility of taking up these works; 
and, if he can state if any steps are being 
taken meanwhile to place the pier under 
the contrul of some responsible person ? 
I also wish to ask whether the attention 
of the hon. Gentleman has been called 
to the Report of Mr. Wolfe Barry, with 
reference to this pier, in which he 
recommends that the old pier be re- 
moved; that the holes or splits in the 
wall towards the sea be filled up with 
cement bags; that the paving, where 
sunk, be taken up and relaid evenly ; 
that a layer of svund concrete be placed 
-under the pavement instead of the 
stuff which is there, and which has been 
condemned ; and that galvanised iron 
bands be placed round the pierhead to 
prevent it from falling; and, will he 
state whether the Irish Board of Works 
have taken any steps towards remedying 
the works specified in the Report of Mr. 
Wolfe Barry? 

Taz SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Iam 
informed that, the harbour of Bally- 
cotton having been legally handed over 
to the Grand Jury of the County of 
Cork, that body cannot by a Resolution 
divest itself of the responsibility for 
the harbour after the transfer, and 
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is, in fact, now legally responsible for 
it. Ido not think that the terms of the 
hon. Member’s question accurately 
represent the recommendations made by 
Mr. Wolfe Barry, nor could I deal with 
them within the limits of an answer to 
a question. It will probably be suffi- 
cient if I state that tenders have been 
called forfor the deepening of the harbour 
where recommended by Mr. Barry, and 
that that wo.k will be first carried out. 
As regards the present condition of the 
pier, perhaps the hon. Member has not 
seen the annual Report of the Board of 
Works for 1888-9, recently circulated, 
which shows that there has been no 
alteration in the levels of the pier since 
the date of Mr. Barry’s visit. 

Mr. FLYNN : Is the hon. Gentleman 
not aware that the Report of Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, the very eminent engineer, 
was madein December of last year, and 
that nothing has since been done to carry 
out a single one of the recommendations 
made by Mr. Barry; and, furthermore, 
that the Grand Jury, in their Report last 
week, state that depressions are be- 
coming greater, and that the pier is fall- 
ing more and more into a dilapidated 
condition daily ? ; 

Mr. JACKSON : I have notseen the 
Report of the Grand Jury to which 
the hon. Member refers; but I 
am prepared to say of my own 
knowledge, after having investigated 
the cirenmstances myself, that the 
representations made in regard to this 
harbour are exceedingly exaggerated. 
Since Mr. Barry’s Report in December 
last no inconvenience has been occasioned 
in carrying out his recommendation. 
There have, however, been some tech- 
nical difficulties in the way; but they 
have not been of such a nature as to 
prevent the necessary improvements 
from being proceeded with. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to give notice 
that at the proper time I will enter into 
this matter. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAGE. 

Mrz. HENNIKER HEATON: 1 beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
referring to the correspondence between 
the Secretary of State for India and the 
hon. Member for Canterbury, dealing 
with the vomplaint of the latter, that 
the postage to India from England is 





5d. per half ounce for letters, while it 
_is 23d. per half ounce for letters from 
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France, Germany, and Russia to India, 
and also with the fact that the postage 
on newspapers to Ceylon is 14d. each, 
while it is only 1d. to Australia, 5,000 
miles further, whether he has received 
a Report from the Postmaster General, 
to whom he referred the correspon- 
dence, and what action is intended to 
be taken in regard to the question ? 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The point of the 
question of my hon. Friend is in the 
end—what action is intended to-be taken 
in the matter. My answer is that no 
action is intended to be taken. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
May I ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, a8 we are now approaching the 
end of the Session, when the Indian 
Budget will be taken ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I am very glad, indeed, 
to have an assurance from the hon. 
Member that we are approaching the 
end of the Session. I am afraid, 
however, that I cannot now state 
when the Indian Badget will be 
brought forward. Certain measures 
must be passed and further progress 
made with Supply before the Indian 
Budget can be taken. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is it possible 
for two days’ notice to be given of the 
Indian Budget ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: Without enter- 
ing into an absolute pledge—the diffi- 
culty of doing which at this period of 
the Session the hon. Member is aware 
of—I will endeavour to give the notice 
which he desires. 


MR. CONYBEARE’S IMPRISONMENT, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary fur Ire- 
land whether it is not the fact that Mr. 
Conybeare, now a prisoner in Derry 
Gaol, has lodged a complaint that bis 
eyesight is being injured by the glare 
of the whitewash on the walls of his 
cell, and whether steps will be taken to 
have the walls of the cell washed with 
some colour that will not be injurious 


to the eyesight of the occupant ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): Notice of this question 
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having reached me only a few minutes 
ago, [ am therefore unable to answer it. 
But I can assure the hon. Member that 
every precaution will be taken that 
neither Mr. Conybeare’s nor any other 
prisoner’s eyesight shall suffer in any 
Irish prison. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman telegraph to Ireland 
about the matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
promise to telegraph, but I will obtain 
information on the subject. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sm J. SWINBURNE: Will the 
Tithe Rent-charge Recovery Bill be put 
down as the first Order for to-morrow ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Will the Lunacy Act 
Amendment Bill be taken this week ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that it 
will be taken this week, and that it may 
be reached even to-morrow. 

Mr. FLYNN: When will the Irish 
Estimates be taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is certain 
business on the Paper for this week 
with regard to which progress must be 
made. But communications are pass- 
ing between my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury and hon. 
Members from Ireland with the object 
of arranging a day. 

Mr. W. A. M‘DONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): Will the Adjourned 
Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Barrow Drainage Bill be proceeded with 
this evening ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There will 
not be time. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
When will the consideration of the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill be pro- 
ceeded with ? 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertrsoy, Bute): We shall take 
it to-morrow. 


IRELAND—IMPRISONMENT OF 
DR. TANNER. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary whether he is 
aware that Dr. Tanner has to-day been 
sentencod to one month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour, and has been refused 
an increased sentence to allow of an 
appeal, and whether he has received a 
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urther sentence of three months’ impri- 
sonment for alledged contempt of Court? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
for notice of the question. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland whether a 
Justice has power to inflict a Jonger 
sentence than seven days’ imprisonment 
for contempt of Court ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I cannot answer 
the question until I know the facts of 
the case. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): May I ask whether the Bill, 
which is on the Paper, for furtheramend- 
ing the Acts relating to the raising of 
money by the London County Council, 
and for other purposes, is a Government 
Bill? If it is, will the Government also 
bring in similar Bills for other County 
Councils than that of London ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; this is 
a Government Bill, and in introducing 
it we are following the precedent of 
what was done in the time of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The Govern- 
ment are required, under the powers 
inherited by the London County Council, 
to bring in this Bill; but I hope an 
arrangement will be made by which the 
Government will be relieved frum this 
responsibility in the future. 


CRETE. 

Mr. LEGH: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if it is the case that the inhabitants of 
Crete have expressed a desire to be 
placed under British protection ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.): My 
answer is certainly not. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL 
(No. 35.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL 
(No. 285.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 


upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
{Bill 355.] 


Mr. Sexton 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS (RENT 
CHARGES). 

Ordered, “‘ That the Order made upon the 
17th day of July, 1888, for a Return relative 
to Charitable Trusts (Rent Charges), be read, 
and that so much thereof as relates to the Coun- 

ties of Warwick and Worcester be discharged.” 
—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to the Tele- 
graphs (Isle of Man) Bill; Small Debts 
(Scotland) Bill; Amendments to the 
City of London Police Bill [ Lords] with- 


out Amendment. 


MOTION. 


—o—— 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to further 
amend the Acts relating to the raising of money 
by the London County Council, and for other 
purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 356.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Strahl enone 
THE ROYAL GRANTS. 
MESSAGES FROM HER MAJESTY 
(PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF 
WALES AND PRINCESS LOUISE 
VICTORIA OF WALES) [2np JULY}. 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

“That in order to prevent the necessity for 
repeated applications to Parliament on behalf 
of the Royal Family, and to establish the prin- 
ciple that the provision for children should 
hereafter be made out of Grants adequate for 
that purpose which have been assigned to their 
parents, it is expedient to grant to Her Majesty, 
out of the Vonsolidated Fund, an annual sum 
not exceeding £36,000, to continue until six 
months after the demise of Her Majesty, and 
to be applied for the benefit of the children of 
sg Roy al Highness Albert Edward Prince of 

ales.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) rose to move, as au Amendment, 
to leave out from the word ‘ That” and 
insert— 


‘‘In the opinion of this Committee no ade- 
quate grounds have been shown fora pr oe 
which increases the charge on the Consolii 
Fund in order to make provision for younger 
members of the Royal Family, an and, while 
adding to present burdens, leaves room an 
future claims of the same character.’ 
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Mr. 0. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE 
(Newington, W.): I rise to a 
point bd ag I wish to ask 
your ruling, Mr. Courtney, upon a point 
of order. I wish to sate cular the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Morley), 
is in substance and in form an Amend- 
ment to the original question before the 
Committee, or whether it is not a simple 
negation of the Motion before the Com- 
mittee? The Amendment runs thus— 

“ That in the opinion of this Committee no 
adequate grounds have been shown for a pro- 
posal which increases the charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund in order to make provision for 
younger members of the Royal Family, and 
while adding to present burdens, leaves room 
for future claims of the same character.” 


I contend that every Motion is sup- 
ported in this House on grounds, and 
those who vote for Motions do so because 
they think the grounds for them are 
adequate ; and those who oppose them 
do so because they think the grounds 
are not adequate. Therefore to assert 
that there are no adequate grounds for 
the Motion before the House does not 
justify an Amendment. I therefore 
desire the ruling of the Chair as to 
whether this is not in substance and in 
effect a negation of the original Motion 
and not an Amendment. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: No doubt the 
success of the Amendment would set 
aside the original proposal. But the 
original proposal is argumentative, as is 
the Amendment, and therefore I discern 
no reason why the Amendment should 
not be moved. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Without going 
into the matter, Sir, which the hon. 
Member has just raised, I may state 
that it occurred to me when framing this 
Amendment that of course it would be 
open to the objections the hon. Gentle- 
man has stated. Lut so are all amend- 
ments. I bring forward this Amend- 
ment in fulfilment of a promise which 
I made on Thursday night, because 1 
eonceive that the Amendment as I have 
framed it is the proper Parliamentary 
way of stating our objections to the 
proposal which the Government has 
made. I could not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) because that 
Amendment seemed to me to involve a 
very serious breach of Parliamentary 
precedent and to be a discourteous 
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method of dealing with the Message: 
from the Throne. Before going further 
I should like to protest against a certain 
misrepresentation of fact made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for India on Thursday night. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the proposals 
originally submitted to the Committee 
upstairs by the right hon. Gentleman 
were in fact in no respect different from 
the proposals which are now before the 
House. ‘The hon. Gentleman must 
really believe that the memories of the 
Members of that Committee and of this 
House are very short. Those original 
proposals involved an annual charge, 
contingent upon the marriages of the 
Prince of Wales’s family of £49,000, 
and they involved a capital sum of 
£30,000, which would have led to three 
separate applications to Parliament. 
Further, there was a demand for the 
sons of the younger children of Her 
Majesty, making, on the most moderate 
allowance under the last head, acontin- 
gent total of £70,000 or £80,000, and 
involving a deliberate and formal asser- 
tion by Parliament that it would provide 
for the children of the younger 
children of the Sovereign. There is a 
complete change between these proposals 
and those which the Government after- 
wards accepted. But I only mention 
this to point out the want of considera- 
tion with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment approaches this delicate and diffi- 
cult subject. I remember that when 
the present adjustment of offices in the 
present Administration was made the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) pointed 
out the inconvenience which would be 
almost sure. to arise from the fact of 
attaching all the responsibie duties of 
Prime Minister to a Minister so bur- 
dened with exacting and absorbin 
duties as the Foreign Secretary. 
cannot but suspect that the miscarriage 
and muddling which has marked the 
present transaction are due to the fact 
that there is not now the active and 
vigilant supervision exercised which is 
the natural function of a Prime Minis- 
ter; and this is particularly a matter 
with which the Prime Minister would 
have to deal with, look forward to, and 
prepare for. There is another of 


+ Her Majesty’s Ministers to whom I ant 


—_— now to refer. Iam sorry that 
the President of the Board of Trade is 
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not in his place, because I sent word 
that I should have with very great 
regret to animadvert on some remarks 
which fell from him on Saturday, and I 
should be wanting in my duty to hon. 
Members who support me if I failed to 
doso. The President of the Board of 
Trade, in his speech on Saturday even- 
ing, actually said that he thought that 
anyone who could carp at these Grants, 
who could grudge the small annual 
Grants now proposed, was not worthy 
to be a subject of the Queen. I wonder 
if the right hon. Gentleman realises the 
wholesale proscription of Her Majesty’s 
subjects which this phrase involves. Is 
it to be supposed that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) is 
not a worthy subject of the Queen; 
that the hundreds of thousands of men 
who are voters and our constituents, and 
who are hostile to these Grants, are not 
worthy subjects of the Queen? In 1840 
when a Minister of the Crown thought 
fit to make a similar charge of disloyalty 
when the fact that an objection to a 
certain Grant to the Crown was made— 
in that case it was the late Prince 
Consort—the greatest authority that I 
can quote in this House, with reference 
to a charge made exactly in the way 
that the right hon. Gentleman has made 
a charge against us, is Sir Robert Peel. 
Sir Robert Peel denounced an insinua- 
tion to the same effect made by Lord 
John Russell as— 


‘¢ An insinuation introduced so unnecessarily, 
80 unjustly, and so contrary to all Parliamen- 
tary rules and principles—so unworthy, too, as 
he thought, of the situation which the noble 
Lord occupied, both as Minister of the Crown 
and as Leader of the House of Commons. 
What right had the noble Lord to make the 
insinuation that hehad done? . .. . He 
said that it would be puling, effeminate delicacy 
in him if he acquiesced in a vote which he felt 
to be wrong, because he feared some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might have said, ‘ You are 
acting from a spiteful recollection of last May.’ 
+ . . » He who acquiesced in a vote which 
he felt could not be vindicated was not a true 
friend to the Crown. He was a much greater 
friend to the Crown who saved it from the un- 
popularity of an extravagant vote.” 


That passage from the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel is exactly applicable to the 
eharge of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
says that we object to these Grants 
“ because we dared not attack the Crown 
openly.” The right hon. Gentleman 


and his Colleagues must know that our 
Hr. J. Morley 
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feeling with reference to these Grants 
has nothing whatever to do, I will not 
say with hostility or with ill-will to 
the Crown, but with coldness either 
to the illustrious personages who repre- 
sent the Monarchy or to the -institu- 
tion of the Monarchy itself. While, of 
course, it is our strongest conviction that 
our chief and paramount duty is to 
watch and guard over the interests of 
the people, that conviction in no way 
lessens our belief that we shall most 
steadily and surely travel along the path 
of national progress under Monarchical 
forms. A Constitutional Monarchy is 
woven into the very web of our national 
life and our national history. We feel, 
as well as you feel, that Monarchy is the 
outward and visible symbol of the his- 
toric continuity of our nation, the out- 
ward and visible symbol of that unity 
which binds together all our scattered 
colonies and dependencies in the vast 
realm beyond the sea. I do not like to 
imitate the First Lord of the Treasury 
in speaking about sacred institutions, 
and I do not know what other hon. 
Gentlemen around me may think; but I 
believe that it is not a disadvantage, but 
an immense advantage to a democracy 
to possess and retain all that touches the 
historic imagination of our people. The 
Mace on the Table, the closing of the 
door on the approach of Black Rod, 
remind us of the struggles of our pre- 
decessors jn this House to take carethat 
the Kings should neither make laws nor 
take their money without their leave 
and assent; so, on the other hand, we 
may be, and we are, none the less 
ardent for the reforms of the new time 
because we find pleasure and because 
we find elevation in the thought that the 
successor kinswoman of the great 
Normans, the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors, the two Edwards, Henry II., 
and Elizabeth still holds the seeptre, 
though with a milder sway, in the 
seat of the hereditary chief of these 
great and ancient kingdoms. This 
heritage is the common property of 
both parties; and I think it cannot be 
too seriously condemned that a Minister 
of the Crown, one who hus been a leader 
of the House, should for the sake of 
making a little political Party capital 
out of a small political occasion, drag 
the Royal Office and the Royal Name 
in the mire of Party controversy. 
Another charge made against us, and it 
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will be made against me for bringing 
forward this Amendment, is that we are 
in favour of acheap Monarchy, of a paste- 
board Crown, and a tinsel and cotton- 
velvet Throne. From that opinion I 
differ. We are as anxious as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that this great office 
of the State should be surrounded by 
every circumstance of stateliness and 
dignity. But stateliness and dignity 
are not promoted by troops of bed- 
chamber women, by packs of buck- 
hounds, by sinecure appointments and 
offices. Some of the greatest rulers in 
our history, or in any history, have 
shown that Royal dignity is not incom- 
patible with frugality, with providence, 
with simplicity ; and I believe that one 
of the strongest things at the root of 
the irritation which everybody admits 
to exist, though we may differ as to the 
degree in which it exists, is the strong 
feeling, which is neither financial nor 
say neither parsimonial nor Repub- 
ican, but is an instinct, that the great 
moral authority of the Crown would and 
should be exerted to dissociate dignity 
and stateliness from spurious etiquette 
and from profuse expenditure. You 
may laugh at this feeling ; you may de- 
clare it to be unreasonable; but we may 
depend upon it that in a Democracy you 
cannot prevent the people from applying 
their own homely and simple ideas and 
their own modest scale of things 
to those who dwell in Kings’ houses. 
You cannot prevent it; and one of those 
ideas which are at the bottom of this 
irritation is that just as they, when 
parents, have to provide for their own 
children, so the great ones of the earth 
should do the same. Then there is a 
third position with which I do not at all 
sympathise. If any attempt is made to 
associate the terrible contrasts between 
rich and poor with Monarchy, I for one 
maintain that that association cannot 
be for a moment upheld. There is no 
connection whatever, as any one may 
see who goes to New York or to Paris, 
between those dreadful social ironies to 
which the hon. Member for Sunderland 
referred and a Monarchical form of 
Government. I come now to the real 
proposal before the Committee. I can- 
not go into the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Northampton as to 
the heresy or orthodoxy of the views 
about the small branches of the revenue. 
I am not going into the controversy 
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about the Crown Lands, though I was 
somewhat surprised to find that the 
President of the Board of Trade. per- 
mitted himself to say on Saturday t. 

the Crown Lands belonged to the 
Sovereign of the country for the time 
being as much as any man’s property, 
be he high or low. A more extravagant 
proposition was never made by a re- 
sponsible Minister. It is quite true 
that the Sovereign has a legal title, but 
that legal title has always been related 
with public trust, and, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s description, and, 
the same description when it is used in 
the House, is an entirely and absolutely 
misleading one and cannot be defended. 
Then I go on to say that in our view, 
however this may be, the proof of the 
necessity of going to the Consolidated 
Fund to make those provisions lay upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. They as- 
sumed, they took it as a matter of 
course, that if any provision was 
required it was their business to 
come, without reasons given, to this 
House and to demand the laying of an 
increased charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. It was for them to make out a 
case, and I submit that neither in the 
Committee upstairs nor in the course of 
the discussion last week have they made 
out their case. They have taken it as a 
matter of course that this was the only 
way of making provision. It is not our 
view, however. Our view is, first of all, 
that liberal provision was made for the 
Sovereign by the Civil List. A proof 
of that is the surplus of £800,000 which 
has accrued and gone into the Privy 
Purse. I will not argue as to the inter- 
pretation of Section 9. I will assume, 
I will agree, that under Section 9 that 
which has been done by the Treasury 
has been done strictly under the terms 
of the Act; but the existence of so 
large a surplus and its enjoyment by 
Her Majesty is a proof that the settle- 
ment of 1837 was ample for its own 
purpose. Secondly, Parliament has 
made from time to time liberal provi- 
sion for every one of Her Majesty’s 
children. The noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) 
appealed to my justice and impartiality 
on Friday to look into this question, and 
say whether, from the just and impartial 
point of view, there was not a compact 
to provide for Her Majesty’s children. 
Iam not bound to make any inquiry 
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into that, because that compact has been 
fulfilled. Parliament has provided for 
every one of Her Majesty’s children ; 
and after this Resolution is passed, and 
the Bill which is founded upon it is 
em the provision for the Royal 

amily will stand at a considerably 
higher figure than it has stood at, I 
believe, any time this last 40 years. In 
1860 it stood at £110,000, in 1870 at 
the same figure, in 1880 at £146,000, 
and next year it will stand at £182,000; 
therefore it cannot be said that we have 
in any degree failed to comply with the 
most exacting interpretation of the com- 
pact of 1837. The noble Lord also said 
that Her Majesty would, under the 
terms of the present arrangement, 
have to provide for 14 children. 
Ican only make 12; but probably the 
noble Lord is right. But he forgets that 
in every one of these cases provision 
was made for the parents of those 
grandchildren. The third fact which is 
to be borne in mind when we call upon 
the Government to state the grounds on 
which they come to the Consolidated 
Fund for this demand is the enormous 
accretion tothe revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The fourth fact is the 
admitted circumstance that Her Majesty 
has accumulated considerable savings, 
and in this regard I must repeat what I 
formerly stated—that I think it would 
have been judicious on the part of the 
Government if they had confided to the 
House of Commons information upon 
the point of Her Majesty’s savings 
which they thought it just and relevant 
to confide to the Committee upstairs. 
They would not have made their case 
any more difficult, it would have tended 
very much to soothe some at least of 
the irritation in the public mind, and I 
think it would have been just both to 
the Crown and to Parliament. One more 
circumstance made us unwilling to 
recognise the necessity of these Grants, 
and that was the circumstance set forth 
in the Amendment moved by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian—the con- 
sideration of possible retrenchments in 
connection with offices in the Royal 
Household and otherwise. It is quite 
true that nothing could be more un- 
gracious, I would even say more in- 
tolerable, than to press for those 
retrenchments if they were likely to 
cause personal anxiety to Her Majesty, 


now in the autumn of her life. But we 
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all know that that is nota agg 
and essential condition. We 
know that Her Majesty will have at 
her service the most skilled and 
expert advice that could possibly be 
found, and it was said, I know not with 
what truth, that an investigation by a 
Departmental Committee, or a body of 
gentlemen acquainted both with the 
circumstances of the Royal Household 
and the maxims of Treasury manage- 
ment, was being conducted. If that be 
true, it shows that it is in the mind of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers that these re- 
trenchments could be effected without 
causing Her Majesty either anxiety or 
inconvenience. Those considerations 
were the reasons which made us go into 
the Committee, believing that no good 
case could be made out for this new 
charge on the Consolidated Fund. I 
think the hon. Gentleman said—at all 
events, I think it has been said—that we 
assented to a Grant of £40,000 or of 
£36,000 ; as a matter of detail, what I 
and my hon. Friends the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) and the hon. 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) argued for was 
a much smaller sum. I believe it is 
open to my right hon. Friend who is 
about to follow me to say there was incon- 
sistency in the position that, while 
maintaining that no grounds were shown 
for those iden on the Consolidated 
Fund, we were willing at the same time 
to assent to a compromise. I am ready 
to bear that charge. The suggested 
compromise was a serious attempt to 
secure something like unanimity. It 
failed, for very good reason, and [ hold 
that we were well justified in breaking 
off the compromise when and where we 
did. We wished that, whether notice 
was given before to the Sovereign in 
connection with these Grants or not, 
there should, at all events, be no mistake 
as to notice being given now. We 
wished, at all events, there should be no 
re-assertion of a claim which we were 
prepared todeny. But I hope the Com- 
mittee will see how the thing was left 
after two remarkable declarations made 
on Friday night last—one by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the other by 
the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Hartin 
ton). The Government were distinctly 
and repeatedly challenged to say whe- 
ther they, as Ministers of the Crown, 
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now gave notice that in future none of 
those claims would be admitted. I asked 
even a little more particularly, but I got 
no answer, 

‘¢‘ Whether they would explicitly bind them- 
selves to a declaration against a claim for 
grandchildren of the Sovereign beyond the 
children of the Prince of Wales during the 


os 


present reign f 


The only answer I got to that plain 
age was merely the facetia of the 

nder Secretary for India. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer used this 
language, which will be scrutinised when 
next the Civil List comes to be settled : — 

** We say that both precedent and all that has 
taken place establish the fact that if Her Ma- 
jesty had chosen to make a demand on the liber- 
77 of Parliament it would have been the duty 
of Parliament to meet the claim. . . It would 
have been a shabby thing if at the point of the 
bayonet we had flinched from the assertion of 
a principle and a claim which we believed to 
be just.” 


Well, Sir, that is a notice, indeed; but 
it appears to me to be a notice in 
exactly the wrong direction. It is notice, 
at the next settlement of the Civil List, 
that, in the view of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, deliberately stated, that 
claim did exist. But he said more:— 

“We believe that, acting on the advice of 
her Ministers, the Queen has exercised a wise 
discretion in not pressing that claim upon the 
present occasion.” 

He went on to refer us to the words 
of the Resolution :— 

‘* Wego to the full extent of our declaration, 
We do not go back from that declaration ; we 
do not go beyond it.” 

Well, but it was exactly that declara- 
tion against which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian formulated 
his Amendment. He had so little con- 
fidence in the security furnished by the 
wording of that declaration that he 
moved the Amendment, and the fact 
that he did so showed that in his view, 
at any rate, the declaration on which the 
right hon. Gentleman relies was unsatis- 
factory and insecure. When a future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down 
to examine the foundation of a. future 
settlement he will find from those de- 
clarations, and still more from those 
whichI am about to refer to, that notice 
was not given against the principle of 
Parliamentary obligation for grandchil- 
dren, but that, on the contrary, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to 
give the notice confining Her Majesty’s 
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waiver to the present occasion and re- 
asserted the justice and the principle of 
the claim. I must dwell on the words, 
almost more important still, of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale. He 
said:—‘‘ We have secured a limited 
finality.” Well, Sir, a finality which 
is not final is rather like the end of 
eternity, of which my hon. Friend spoke, 
and the expression justifies all the ap- 
prehensions we have entertained. The 
noble Lord went on :— 

‘* When the House is engaged in the settle- 

ment of the next Civil List, it can either pro- 
vide that that Civil List shall be framed on the 
basis of providing for the State and personal 
expenditure of the next Sovereign, and funds 
created for the provision of such sum as may 
be required for the maintenance of his children 
and their descendants, or if the wisdom of Par- 
liament shall decide that the next Soverei 
shall be held responsible for those expenses, the 
money would be allotted to him.” 
These words mean that the future So- 
vereign’s children and grandchildren 
are to be provided for by Parliament by 
the creation of funds—created for them 
directly—or by such allocation of the 
funds of the Sovereign as shall make 
him responsible for his children and 
grandchildren. In either case the obli- 
gation on Parliament to make provision 
for the children and grandchildren, and 
even for the descendants, of the So~ 
vereign is asserted and recognised. 
The noble Lord now says exactly what 
I predicted on Thursday night the future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
say. He says— 

“When the Prince of Wales ascends the 
Throne, [ presume it will be admitted by most 
hon. Members of this House that provision will 
have to be made in some way and by some per- 
sons, not only for the children, but also for the 
grandchildren of the Sovereign. I am not 
assuming that that provision will necessarily 
have to be made by Parliament, but I am assum- 
ing it is admitted that, either by the Head of 
the Family or by Parliament, provision will 
have to be made for the future descendants of 
the King of England.” 


In both of these passages the noble 
Lord used the expression descendants, 
and he used the expression children and 
grandchildren, and therefore he recog- 
nises and establishes that assertion 
which caused us to break off our com- 
promise. I submit the position taken 
up by my right hon. Friend proves our 
whole case for breaking off when our 
Amendment was voted down. The 
announcement of my right hon. Friend 
shows that in his mind the intention was 
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to keep alive and to reserve for future 
use the right of the grandchildren to 
Parliamentary provision. I think any 
candid man will find in these two 
passages a complete excuse and justifi- 
cation for the course which we, with in- 
finite reluctance, feel ourselves bound to 
adopt. This language of the noble Lord 
and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the position taken up by them and 
by the Government, if they mean any- 
thing, can only mean that the younger 
children of the Royal House, instead of 
melting away like the younger children 
of noble houses into the pursuits and 
into the positions of other men, are to 
continue for almost indefinite genera- 
tions bearing titles which in them have 
no meaning, and surrounding themselves 
with an etiquette and state that in them 
is only superfluous and spurious, adding 
no dignity to the Royal office, and not 
increasing either the happiness or self- 
respect of their own lives, constituting 
an embarrassment to themselves and an 
embarrassment to the community. It 
is in this view that I have put down my 
Amendment on the Paper, and it is for 
the reasons that I have already stated 
that I now beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


*‘ To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this Committee no ade- 
quate grounds have been shown for a proposal 
which increases the charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund in order to make provision for 
younger members of the Royal Family, and, 
while adding to present burdens, leaves room 
for future claims of the same character,’ ’’— 
(Mr. John Morley)— 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘proposed to be left out stand part of 
e Question.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I have listened with very 
reat interest to the speech which has 
9 been delivered by my right hon. 
riend, but I must add that I have lis- 
tened to it with some measure of dis- 
appointment. My right hon. Friend 
apologised for the length of that speech. 
I complain of its brevity, because it 
- erg to me that my right hon. 
riend has entirely failed to give to the 
House any sufficient indication of the 
reasons which have influenced him, in 


‘the first place, to vote against the 
Mr. J. Morley 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
for Northampton, and then to propose 
the same Amendment himself, though 
in different terms, two or three days 
later. My right hon. Friend commenced 
his speech by attacking individual 
Members of the Government, and he 
went on to attack the Government as a 
whole for having muddled and miscar- 
ried in this business. That, of course, 
is natural; it is the sort of language 
we expect from an Opposition. Then 
my right hon. Friend made a most 
eloquent and, perhaps, as the ma- 
jority of the House would consider, 
a most unnecessary defence of the 
Monarchy. The Monarchy, he said, is 
woven into the web of our national life, 
and it appeals to his historic imagi- 
nation. The only thing it does not 
appeal to is the right hon. Gentleman’s 
purse. He then went on to attack 
these Grants and to give reasons, every 
one of which would have sounded with 
great force in the mouth of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, and he pro- 
poses an Amendment which is a direct 
negative to the proposition of the 
Government. My right hon. Friend 
will feel with me there is something to 
explain in all this, and I confess I had 
hoped he was going tosupplement and 
complete the apologia he addressed to the 
House on a previous occasion. My right 
hon. Friend admits that he may be 
accused of inconsistency; he appears to 
think he may be so accused with jus- 
tice. We understand the position of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. He was 
perfectly frank. He proposed a Resolu- 
tion in strict accordance with every- 
thing he has said or done in this matter 
before ; in fact, it is a perfect pleasure 
tohave an antagonist who is so straight- 
forward, so simple, and so guileless. 
Then we understand perfectly the posi- 
tion of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian. That also 
is in accordance with all we have ever 
heard or read from him, but I confess 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle has most inadequately ex- 
plained what is his particular stand- 
point in proposing this Amendment. He 
has voted against the hon. Member for 
Northampton and does not agree with 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
and I had hoped that he would explain 
tous what his standpointis. He has 
given us three reasons for the peculiar 
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attitude he has adopted. In the first 

lace he was moved by respect for the 

hrone. My right hon. Friend thinks 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton implies disrespect 
to the Throne because it implies that 
the Message from the Crown ought 
never to have been sent to the House. 
But how does he now propose to meet 
the Message of the Crown? He pro- 

oses to meet it with a direct negative. 
Boss not that imply that it ought 


never to have been sent to the House?: 


Is it to be contended that the Crown 
ought to have been advised by the Go- 
vernment to present such a Message if 
there was good reason beforehand to 
know that such a Message would be met 
with a flat refusal? But then my right 
hon. Friend gave us another reason. 
He said he was not ashamed to 
admit his reluctance to desert his 
Leader. Well, Sir, I can well under- 
stand that reluctance. I sympathise 
with my right hon. Friend, and I hope 
in future he will think and speak more 
kindly of me, now that he, too, has 
joined the noble army of Dissentient 

iberals. I read in the Daily News the 
other day that the body that would 
follow my right hon. Friend, and my 
right hon. Friend himself could not be 
expected to follow my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian into the 
Lobby, but that their admiration for 
him and their loyalty to him were un- 
abated. I admit theadmiration. That 
admiration is shared by every Member 
of this House, of which my right hon. 
Friend has been for more than a genera- 
tion the most distinguished ornament; 
but as to the loyalty, I think the less 
said about it the better. Then the last 
reason for the peculiar position taken 
up by my right hon. Friend is that in 
the proposal of the Government there is 
no finality. Let us examine that argu- 
ment a little more closely, and, in the 
first place, let me ask my right hon. 
Friend whether he does not think that 
that there is plenty of finality about the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. If that Amendment had 
been carried, then it is perfectly clear 
that no more Grants would be asked for 
in the present reign, or any future 
reign, for descendants in the second 
geveration of the Sovereign. I would 
point out, however, that, as regards at 
all events the’ present reign, my right 
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hon. Friend has got absolute finality, 
for we have got the statement of m 

right hon. Friend the Member for Mi 

Lothian that the question of further 
Grants of this kind during the present 
reign is not a question of practical 
politics, and we have a declaration of a 
similar character from the noble Lo 

the Member for Rossendale, confirmed 
and assented to by the Government. I 
would ask my right hon. Friend whether, 
as a practical man, he believes—whe- 
ther any sensible man can suppose fora 
moment, in face of these declarations of 
Members, holding the positions of those 
who made them—that it is possible that 
any further Grant would be asked for 
during thisreign. My right hon. Friend 
has said that, although these Grants 
may not be pressed upon the present 
occasion, they might be pressed upon 
some future occasion, but surely an in- 
sinuation of that kind is quite un- 
worthy of my right hon. Friend, and it 
would be absolutely absurd to supp 
that any future Government would be 
so foolish as to advise the Sovereign, 
after the declaration made, to apply to 
Parliament for any further Grant, 
Upon that point I should be perfectly 
content to take the opinion of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, who has, 
I fancy, had a good deal more ex- 
perience of Parliamentary proceedings 
than those who now jeer atmystatement, 
But the great point of my right hon, 
Friend is that, even if we have finality 
in the present reign, there would be no 
finality when a new reign commences, 
I think my right hon. Friend was a 
little premature in his anticipations for 
a future event which he and I and all of 
us hope may be long deferred. I would 
ask him how does he propose to obtain 
this finality with regard to a future 
reign? Does he want a declaration 
now by Parliament that no application 
for such a Grant in a future reign would 
be entertained? What would be the 
good of it? You must take the question 
into consideration in connection with 
the new Civil List. It all depends on 
the amount of the Civil List. You 
might have the Civil List increased, or 
have it fixed at its present amount, 
and give no Grants; or P ya might have 
a reduced Civil List, and might have to 
provide for the descendants of the 
Noverei by some such Grants. 


What I want. to. point, out, is that 
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’ neither the right hon. Gentleman 


nor the House of Commons can pledge 
a future Parliament or a future 
Sovereign. When a new reign com- 
mences the Sovereign must then apply 
for a new Civil List, and the whole of 
the circumstances will have to be con- 
sidered. All that the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, was that at that time 
this question of the descendants of the 
Sovereign in the second generation— 
and in the first generation, too—will 
have to be taken into account and settled 
in some form or other. In the mean- 
time, the right hon. Gentleman desires 
the House to give an indication of its 
opinion that these Grants are indispen- 
sible, and that such arrangements should 
be made as will preclude the possibility 
‘of their being appealed for in the 
future. We have another point to make 
against the position of my right hon. 
Friend, and I confess I do not see how 
he is going to get out of this. If he 
thinks it so absolutely necessary that 
there should be a declaration of finality, 
-how is it that in Committee he was 
willing to vote for a Grant for the Prince 
of Wales without any such assurance of 
finality? Ifthe Amendment of the right 
‘hon. Member for Mid Lothian had been 
accepted, the Committee would have 
‘declined to express any opinion with 
‘reference to finality. The Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian does not point to any finality. 
“After stating that— 

“* Your Committee have recited the facts of 
previous practice in accordance with the order 
of reference under which they have been ap- 
pointed,”’ 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment goes on to say :— 

** An important question arises whether, and 
how far, these facts form a ground of action 
under the new method, which at a period later 
than the reign of George III. has been applied 
to the Civil List, and since the Duchy of Lan- 
caster has added so largely to the means at the 
disposal of the Sovereign. A further addition 
to these means might ulso be expected, in the 
judgment of your Committee, from possible re- 
trenchments to be made in connection with 
offices in the Royal Household and otherwise. 
But the Committee find it to be unnecessary for 
them to enter in a discussion of this question, 
inasmuch as they have been informed by the 
First Lord of the Treasury that Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to declare that she 
does not propose to advance any claim for the 
children of her daughters and younger sone.” 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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How could that Amendment give any 
finality even supposing that the Report 
of the Committee could bind future 
Parliaments? And yet my right hon. 
Friend would have voted for that 
Amendment if the other Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman had not been 
carried. It does appear to me, there- 
fore, that the reasons which my right 
hon. Friend has given for moving this 
Amendment which he has put for- 
ward in competition with that of 
the hon. Member for Northampton are 
altogether inadequate and even flimsy. 
The right hon. Gentleman says there is 
no right in the Crown and no respon- 
sibility or obligation on the House of 
Commons, and then goes and votes 
against the Amendment, which puts 
that proposition in much clearer lan- 
guage than he has used in his present 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to be in the position of a landed 
proprietor who finding a man poaching 
in his preserved waters in the first place 
knocks him down and then runs off with 
all his fishing tackle. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton had pre- 
pared a most admirable bait, and the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle trips 
him up, and the next thing we see is 
that he is fishing with the same cast. I 
do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman keeps a diary, but if he has 
“wore up that diary during the past 
ortnight he might head the chapter, 
‘The Diary of a Perplexed Politician.” 
During that period the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion has fluctuated and 
has been like what one reads about the 
weather, ‘‘ unsettled.” Let us see what 
the entries in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
diary would have been. They would 
have commenced on the 2nd of July 
thus:—‘‘ Royal Message sent down ;” 
and he, no doubt, would have added 
that he was firm against these Grants, 
and had pledged himself to his con- 
stituents to oppose them. On the 10th 
July, whilst the Committee was deli- 
berating, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have said there was something 
after all to be said for these Grants, that 
he was prepared to compromise, and 
willing, under certain conditions, to vote 
for the Grant to the Prince of Wales. On 
the 22nd we should have had him insert- 
ing something to the effect that, once 
more, thanks to the foolish action of the 
Government and their muddle and mis- 
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vote for his convictions. On the 26th 
July he might have said that he had 
voted against those convictions when 
they were expressed by the Member for 
Northampton; while, for the 29th, 
there would be a final entry that he 
had voted in favour of his convictions 
when they were expressed by himself. 
I confess that it is quite impossible for 
me to differentiate as far as argument is 
concerned the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
from that of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, with the exception, of course, 
of the special pleading point of finality. 
What are the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Northampton and of those 
who support his views? They are three 
in number. His first argument is that 
the Queen has enormous savings out of 
which she ought to be expected to pro- 
vide for her grandchilden ; the second is 
that whether the Queen has these 
savings or not there was an implied un- 
derstanding at the time the Civil List 
was fixed that her grandchildren, who, 
I gather from the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, come, in 
his opinion, under the description of 
‘‘emergencies,” should be provided for 
by her; and then, in the third place, 
there is the argument of the junior 
Member for Northampton that the total 
amount which is already paid by the 
country for the Crown nt the Royal 
Family is so enormous and _ exor- 
bitant that it is most unfair and 
unreasonable to expect the people to 
contribute any addition to it. t us 
take, in the first place, the question of 
the enormous savings of the Queen 
which was referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland, who, to my great 
surprise, was supported by the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle. The hon. Mem- 
ber made it a ground of complaint 
against the Government that they have 
not taken the House into their confi- 
dence with regard to the private 
savings of the Queen, and he even 
wanted to go further, and demanded 
pron of what those savings were. 

suppose that he wanted to see 
the private cashbook and the ledger of 
the Queen in order that he might apply 
to them his actuarial calculations. To 
my mind that is a perfectly unreasonable 
request, It isa characteristic of Eng- 


lishmen, and one in which they differ 
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from many other people, that they resent 
any attempt to pry into their private 
resources, and I cannot understand why 
the Queen should be treated in this 
respect upon a different footing from 
that of the humblest of her subjects. I 
know what the hon. Member would say 
—he, of course, would say that it was 
because the Queen was asking for a 
Grant. So let me put this case. Sup- 
posing that a working man came to his 
employer to ask for an increase of salary, 
would he not resent any attempt on 
the part of his employer to pry into his 
savings bank book, inorder that if he 
had been careful he might be penalised 
for his thrift and his saving? Well, I 
confess that I do not see the great 
difference between the two cases. Iam 
quite willing to put it to an audience of 
working men, and I am inclined to think 
that they would be quite willing to agree 
upon this and other grounds that the 
private fortune and the private expendi- 
ture of the Queen, whether it comes from 
the revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster 
or from the Privy Purse, are not fitting 
subjects for Parliamentary investigation. 
Although the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land says that he would like to have 
further information on the subject, he 
has had information upon which he has 
based the monstrous supposition with 
which he has entertained the House, 
The hon. Member says that he has made 
calculations with his ‘ actuarial friend” 
which led him to the conclusion that the 
Queen has saved three millions. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : I know 
the right hon. Gentleman does not 
want to attribute to me that which 
I did not say. I said I had had 
an actuarial computation made, and 
that, allowing for all things that 
the actuary had to allow for, it 
amounted to £1,500,000, and then I 
proceeded to add the other sums, and 
altogether the amount reached is about 
three millions. : 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
see why the hon. Member should think 
it right to correct me, but he now says 
that he has calculated, with the assist- 
ance of his actuarial friend, that the 
savings of the Queen amount to 
£1,500,000 upon the Civil List, and 
without the assistance of his actu- 
arial friend he has himself added to 
that amount an additional million anda 
half. This, however, is not the first 
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time that the hon. Member has brought 
this question before the House. A 
somewhat -similar Debate occurred in 
this House in 1882, when the proposal 
for a Grant to the Duke of Albany was 
brought forward. It was then con- 
tended that the Queen had resources 
from which such demands might be met. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
on that occasion, in moving the Grant, 
said :— 

‘*T hope, Sir, it will not be said that provi- 
sion for these purposes ought to be made by the 
Sovereign herself from her economies, in 
restraining the expenditure of her annual 
income, because it must be borne in mind that 
the income of the Sovereign is predetermined in 
separate branches and departments in such a 
way as only to leave the most moderate means 
for anything approaching accumulation. That 
accumulation, such as would even moderately 
provide for the Royal Princes and Princesses 
on their arrival at man’s estate or on entering 
the condition of matrimony, is absolutely 
beyond the power of any Sovereign to attain.” 
My right hon. Friend thus distinctly 
stated there never have been, and never 
could be, savings by Her Majesty which 
would adequately meet a tenth-part of 
the demands on Her Majesty in this 
respect. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land is fond of making arithmetical cal- 
culations. I would suggest to him that 
this statement by the right hon. Gentle- 
man would form the basis for a very in- 
teresting one, which would entirely 
preclude him from falling into the 
ridiculous error into which he fell ona 
former occasion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman,.on the occasion in question, con- 
tinued :— 

“The savings of the Sovereign have never 
amounted to any inordinate sum, nor have they 
ever been considered a matter of Parliamentary 
investigation. I have had some knowledge of 
them in various contingencies of official life, 
but never have they seemed to me to amount to 
more than might be well called for by the 
emergencies connected with the position and 
duties of the Queen. Were it only the very 
considerable inequality in the position of the 
various children of the Sovereign with respect 
to wealth, it is quite obvious that it would be 
most undesirable that [ler Majesty should be 
wholly deprived of the means of mitigating, 
should she think fit, that inequality.” 


After a positive statement of that kind 
from my right hon. Friend it is really 
presuming on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland to bring forward the 
calculation to which I have referred. 
But, Sir, under these circumstances, if 
the savings of the Crown are moderate, 
if they are not such as would provide 
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one-tenth part of the chargein connection 
with the younger children of the 
Sovereign, it is perfectly clear that they 
cannot be sufficient to provide for the 
demand now being made. I now come 
to a still more important question— 
namely, as to whether, at the settlement 
of the Civil List or subsequently, there 
was or was not any understanding with 
the Queen to provide for her descendants. 
This raises the question of notice, and I 
think the House will see that this is a 
question of the greatest importance, and 
a question which, by itself, may be con- 
sidered to conclude the matter. The 
majority of the Committee take issue 
with the minority. We asserted that 
there had been no notice to the 
Queen, at any time, that she was ex- 

ected to provide for her descendants. 
f have already referred to the Amend- 
ments of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, which are opposed to Para- 
graphs 11 and 12 of the original Report. 
If any one will look at the draft Report 
they will see, I think, that no one would 
object to Paragraph 12 if Paragraph 11 
is held to be true, for Paragraph 11 
says that the Queen has never had 
notice that she was expected to make 
provision for her grandchildren. If she 
has never had notice, then the 12th 
paragraph, which states that she has a 
claim, would recommend itself to the 
sense of the House. The sole question 
is whether the Queen had notice of this, 
or could be expected to know that this 
demand was to be made upon her. The 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, in lieu of 
Paragraph 11, affirms— 


“ Your Committee cannot find in any Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, or in any 
declaration on behalf of a Government 
by a Minister of the Crown, any indication 
whether the practice followed in the case of 
grandchildren of George III. was to continue 
under the method now applied to the Civil List, 
or whether any and, if any, what obligation 
attached to the Sovereign with reference to 
descendants in the second generation, or what 
claims the Sovereign might be entitled to make 
upon the national resources.” 


It is perfectly evident that if that had 
been carried it would amount to this— 
that the Committee would give distinct 
expression to the opinion that they 
could find no indication of any notice 
having been given to the Suvereign, one 
way orthe other. That is quite enough 
for our purpose. If there has been no 
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notice to the Queen that the practice 
continued for three-quarters of a century 
is not to be felled: and if the Queen 
has not been specifically, directly, and 
definitely informed some time or other 
that she was expected to make these 
savings, then it is only natural that she 
should assume, as everyone else would, 
that she was not expected to make them, 
and that the practice which had hitherto 
been pursued would be continued. I 
wish to point out the importance of 
this, for if notice had been given it is 
possible, even probable, that the Queen 
would have ordered her expenditure from 
the Privy Purse on a different scale, 
and that the expenditure from the Civil 
List would have been different from what 
it has been since she was led to under- 
stand that a provision for her children 
and descendants was not a matter for 
her concern. From our point of view 
we might have accepted the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, but there is one reason why I 
could not accept it; for while it affirms 
that no notice has been given to the 
Queen that the practice would be dis- 
continued, it also negatives the fact of 
any notice having been given that it 
world be continued. I maintain that 
notice has been given to the Queen in 
various ways by Ministers of the Crown 
from time to time that amply justify the 
Queen in believing that the practice 
would be continued. I will not make 
many quotations, but there is one I 
will give, because it occurred in my own 
time, and within my own experience. 
I refer to what was said in 1885 by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, on 
the occasion of proposing a Grant to the 
Princess Beatrice. I am not going to 
try and commit my right hon. Friend 
to any inferences I may draw from his 
words, but I am only going to ask the 
House whether or not, in their opinion, 
the words, unless accompanied by some 
further explanation, would not convey 
to third persons the meaning I give 
them—namely, that they convey to the 
Crown that provision for descendants 
of the second generation would be under- 
taken by Parliament. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian said :— 


** At the commencement, pee: of the 
reign of William IV. and of the reign of her 
present Majesty, a careful investigation was 
made by a powerful and influential Committee 
of this House into the condition of the Civil 
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List, the proper distribution of the expendi- 
ture, and the proper limits to be placed on the 
amount of that expenditure. This course of 
practice has been adopted as regards the Sover- 
eign. As regards, not the Sovereign himself 
or herself, but those members of the Royal 
Family who stand in sufficiently close proximity 
to the Sovereign to become, according to our 
usage, the customary subjects of Parliamen- 
tary provision, it has never yet been the prac- 
tice to refer the consideration of the provision 
to be made for them tp a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee.” 


According to my idea, the expression 

** Members of the Royal Family who stand 
in sufficiently close proximity to the Sovereign 
to become, according to our usage, the custom- 
ary subjects of Parliamentary provision ” 


must refer to grandchildren as well as 
children. They do stand in close 
proximity to the Sovereign, and they 
have, according to our uniform usage, 
been made the subjects of Parliamen- 
tary provision. My right hon. Friend 
went on to say :— 

** We have considered this matter, Sir, and 
we are of opinion that it would be decidedly a 
public advantage and most consistent with the 
important considerations attaching to this sub- 
ject if henceforth Parliament were to apply to 
these secondary provisions, if I may so call 
them—as compared, of course, I mean, with the 

rovision for the Crown and the Heir to the 
Throne—if Parliament were to apply the same 
principles as have been applied in the case of 
the Royal Civil List ; and before the House of 
Commons hears of these proposals, a system on 
which they may well hencetorward be founded 
should have been submitted by the Govern- 
ment toa Parliamentary Committee, and should 
have received the approval and sanction of 
that Committee.” 


The right hon. Gentleman further 
says :— 

“‘OF course, the fact that we have now 
arrived at a resting point, the whole subject of 
provision for the children of Her Majesty being 
now disposed of, seemed to mark this particular 
moment as a proper moment at which the 
arrangements of the future might, with pro- 
priety, be taken into view, at least as to the 
principle and method of procedure.” 

Now let us see what inference can fairly 
be drawn from that statement. The in- 
ference I drew at the time, and which 
I think everybody must have drawn at 
the time, was that this Committee was 
to be appointed to consider primarily 
what provision was to be made for the 
grandchildren, inasmuch as the question 
of provision for all the children of the 
Queen had been completely settled. It 
was for the purpose of settling that 
question that the Committee was to be 
appointed. The words of my right 
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hon. Friend gave the Queen to under- 
stand that the Government was pre- 
pared to submit a scheme for settling 
these claims. My argument is this, 
that in the state of things which existed, 
and in face of the ‘words of my right 
hon. Friend, it was almost impossible 
for the Queen not to suppose that it was 
the intention of the then Governmeni 
to propose a Parliathentary Committee 
to consider the whole question of Par- 
liamentary usage with regard to 
descendants of the second generation, 
and to make some proposal. Under 
these circumstances, it was quite im- 
possible for us to support the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, which 
distinctly negatived the inferences I 
have been pointing out, and, besides, it 
would have been most discourteous not 
to have received the waiver by the 
Queen of these claims by acknowledging 
that they might be supposed to exist, 
and that there was some liberality in 
their abandonment. I have only one 
other point upon whichI wish to make 
any observation, and that is with regard 
to the statement of the junior Member 
for Northampton that the t< 11 expen- 
diture upon monarchy and monarchical 
institutions in this country amounts to 
£800,000 a year. I thin! that these 
figures will not bear close examination, 
but, assuming they are correct, I ven- 
ture to assert that they are entirely 
irrelevant. In the first place, the 
greater proportion of this expenditure 
is entirely independent of the personal 
will of the Sovereign ; on the contrary, 
I believe that her comfort and feelings 
would best be consulted by considerable 
retrenchment. In the second place, a 
great deal of the expenditure is alto- 
gether independent of Monarchy or 
monarchical institutions. Even under a 
Republic, I suppose, where Royal 
palaces exist, they would be kept up by 
the State. That, at all events, is the 
case in France, and why should it not 
be so in England? Our Royal palaces 
would have to be maintained, unless 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
would like to see Buckingham Palace 
treated like the Tuileries, and 
Windsor Oastle like St. Cloud. 
I will even take the case of the Royal 
yachts. I am not certain, if this coun- 
try became a Republic to-morrow, that 
the friends of the Republic would not 
be able to make out a godd case on 
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national grounds for the retention of 
State palaces and yachts. I am quite 
sure the junior Member for Northamp- 
ton will be candid enough to agree with 
me that a great deal of this expenditure 
is not fairly attributable to the 
Monarchy, and, above all, it is not 
attributable to the Queen. I am quite 
prepared to admit that there might be 
great retrenchment in some of this 
expenditure. I do not pretend to like 
ceremonial offices any better than the 
hon. Member for Northampton. No 
doubt if the Civil List were to be again 
considered, there are many points in 
which reductions might be made with- 
out in the slightest degree impairing 
the convenience of the Queen or the 
dignity and splendour of the State. The 
hon. Member for Northampton very 
fairly said he did not wish to touch the 
Civil List during the present reign. The 
right hon. Member for Newcastle has 
to-night again pressed for reductions to 
be made immediately; and I must leave 
him to the answer of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, who pointed 
out that it was impossible that the 
Queen, at her age, ata lateperiodin along 
reign, should be expected to undertake 
these changes. I will not go farther 
than the hon. Member for Northampton, 
who, more liberal than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
did not wish to touch the Civil List 
during the present reign ; but I say that, 
under these circumstances, it is not fair 
to raise the point until the time comes 
when retrenchment is possible. It 
ought not to be raised as an argument 
against present arrangements. If, after 
the present reign, the existing expenses 
are continued at the desire and will and 
in behoof of the Sovereign, the argu- 
ments that have been adduced would 
have some application. My impression 
is that the only thing we have to deal 
with is the personal income of the 
Queen ; and what is that incume? [If 
the House will look at the four sources 
from which it is derived—tho Duchy of 
Cornwall for four years, the Duchy of 
Lancaster during the whole term of the 
reign, the Privy Purse, and the so- 
called savings of the Civil List—they 
will find that the total income of the 
Queen has averaged £105,000 per 
annum. Is that an excessive amount 
for the Queen of the United Kingdom ? 
I know it is very difficult to put this 
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matter properly before a popular audi- 
ence. The difficulty consists in finding 
something by which you may measure 
these large sums and the position of the 
Sovereign. If you are to take as 
a standard for the income of the 
Sovereign of England the income of the 
‘poor widow” or the “poor pen- 
sioner ” who have been put forward, of 
course, £105,000 would be monstrous, 
and so would the £50,000 that is taken 
by the French President, and so would 
the £10,000 of the President of the 
United States. Ifyou are to measure 
by other standards, by the greatness and 
the wealth of the country—if you are to 
measure by the standard of living which 
generally prevails—if you are to mea- 
sure by comparison with other Monar- 
chies—I say the sum taken by the 
Queen is reasonable and moderate. We 
are told that the people—the people 
with a capital P—think it exorbitant. 
We are told this by hon. Members who 
profess on all occasions to speak for the 
ve with a capital P—the hon. Mem- 

ers for Northampton, Leicester, Sun- 
derland, who never speak to us on any 
popular question without giving us to 
understand that in some special sense 
they have a mission to represent the 
people. Sir, I deny their claims. I 
should like to see their credentials. 
They represent only a majority, and in 
some cases it is a very small majority, 
in the constituencies which severally 
return them to this House. Yes; they 
represent something else; they repre- 
sent the class jealousies, the petty spite, 
and the enmities, which they do their 
utmost to stimulate ; they represent the 
superficial popular prejudices to which 
they truckle. These hon. Members tell 
us it isa shameful thing to fawn upon 
a Monarch. Svitis; but it is a much 
more shameful thing to truckle to a 
multitude. There is not one of these 
hon. Members who dares to tell the 
whole truth upon this matter to their 
people. Let them, instead of carping 
at the expenditure on Monarchy, which 
they know is essential to the mainten- 
ance of the institution, tell the people 
that if they want a Monarchy they must 
pay for it; but let them tell also that 
their object in these endeavours is to 
belittle the Monarchy, to make it un- 
popular, and to prepare the way for its 

estruction. Then we shall see whe- 


ther the people, of whom we hear so 
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much, who enjoy the fullest measure of 
political liberty under a Constitution 
which is more democratic than exists in 
any Republic of Europe or the world; 
whether the people will be willing, 
when they understand everything, to 
enter upon a contest which must be pro- 
longed, which must be exasperating, to 
throw the Constitution into the melting 
pot, to postpone altogether indefinitely 
all hope of practical and material 
reform in order to accept the pro- 
gramme of those who call themselves 
new Radicals—new because they have 
nothing in common with the old Radi- 
cals, who are destructive in their aims 
and objects, who have never shown the 
slightest constructive capacity, who are, 
in short, nothing more nor less than the 
Nihilists of English politics. 

*Mr. T. BURT (Morpeth): I am sen- 
sible I shall find it exceedingly difficult 
to maintain the Debate at the high in- 
tellectual standard to which it has been 
taken by the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle, and 
also by that which we have just 
heard; and I freely acknowledge 
that I am deficient in the qualities that 
would enable me fittingly to answer the 
extraordinary speech to which we have 
just listened from, I presume, a Radical 
of the old school. During the 16 years 
I have had a seat in this House, I have 
always opposed similar Grants, and I am 
not prepared to admit that I have been 
mistaken in the past. The proposal 
we are now considering combines 
all the evils and objections of previous 
Grants, because itis now being extended 
to another generation, and therefore I 
could not do otherwise than vote with the 
senior Member for Northampton. I do not 
complain that the Government aban- 
doned their original proposal; from 
their point of view it was desirable to 
diminish friction as much as possible, 
and it was especially important to 
secure the adhesion of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. What 
I complain of is that the Government 
did not give us an opportunity to con- 
sider this question calmly and deliber- 
ately, and entirely apart from a special 
application. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham has made merry 
over an imaginary diary of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle ; but it would be still more 
interesting to have a peep at the 
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diary of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, whose consistency 
it would be more difficult to defend than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle. A great writer, 
for whom my right hon. Friend and I 
both have great admiration, has declared 
that :—‘‘A foolish consistency is’ the 
hobgoblin of little minds;” and we 
all know that his mind is not a 
little one. As to the consistency of my 
right hon. Friend, I am bound to say 
I can quite understand everything both 
in connection with his action in the 
Committee and his Amendment now be- 
fore us, except the vote he gave 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton on Friday. 
I cannot quite understand that, but 
it may nevertheless be quite in- 
telligible and clear to a less ordinary 
mind. I believe my right hon. Friend 
was influenced in a great degree bya 
motive, that I am sure does him 
infinite credit, his chivalrous loyalty 
to our illustrious Leader of whom 
we are all proud. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India (Sir J. Gorst) attributed very 
delicately indeed a less worthy motive 
to my right hon. Friend, intimating that 
he had received a mandate from the 
sovereign people, the electors of New- 
castle. Well, I do not see that it should 
be a reproach for a Member to give effect 
to the wishes of those of whom he is an 
elected representative, but if it was im- 
plied that my right hon. Friend was 
willing to submit and subordinate his 
own convictions and his own judgment 
of what is right to the desire or will of 
his constituents, then, I say, he has a 
record which is a sufficient answer to 
that imputation. In the course of the 
Debate reference has been made more 
than once to the absence of notice to Her 
Majesty of any change in previous 
practice. It has been contended, and 
it is formulated in the Report, that 
the absence of notice is a sufficient 
justification for Her Majesty to expect 
that Parliament will agree to such a 
demand as this. Now, it seems to me 
an extraordinary doctrine that a 
mother should require notice that she 
would have to make provision for her 
children, and that the absence of such 
notice should absolve her from the 
duty of making such provision. I 
am well aware that Her Majesty 
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occupies a position that makes a com- 
parison of this sort unfair; but I say 
it is unwise to lessen among the 
musses of the people the strong feeling 
on their part that it is the primary 
duty of parents to look after and support 
their families. I believe that those who 
are most attached to Royalty have the 
greatest interest in preventing discus- 
sions such as these, and in giving us an 
assurance that those repeated applica- 
tions to Parliament will not be made. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham says we have sufficient assur- 
ance as to the finality of the present 
proposal, and, to my astonishment, he 
appealed to the statement made by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian on 
that point. Well, that assurance was 
entirely satisfactory had the right hon. 
Gentleman been a Member of the 
Government. I must say I am 
surprised and delighted to find that 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have at length come to recognise 
the greatness of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. They do so because 
they agree with him. I admire, 
hoaour, and revere that right hon. 
Gentleman more to day, even when I 
disagree with him, than I ever did 
perhaps on any previous occasion when 
I have voted with him. But the right 
hon. Gentleman is not a Minister of the 
Crown. I wish he were! The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has referred to the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (Lord 
Hartington), and he is not a Minister of 
the Crown, but I suppose he has quite 
as much power. as any Minister, and 
perhaps there is more force in the 
appeal to the noble Lord. But what 
did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say the other night? He made use of 
some very significant words—namely, 
that Her Majesty, for the “ present 
occasion,” had given up this claim. 
That does not look like finality. We 
want a more definite assurance than 
that before we can accept the statement 
that we already have sufficient guarantee 
of finality in making this financial 
provision. It has been stated again 
and again, and it has been very 
emphatically denied in the House, 
that there is a very strong feeling in the 
country against a Grant of this kind. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that if this House were filled with work- 
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men he would ap to them with con- 
fidence, and would get their vote—he 
did not say a unanimous vote—but the 
vote of a majority in favour of this pro- 
posal. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he convened a ticket meeting, 
men have a majority; but in an open 
public assembly the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not get anything like a 
unanimous vote in favour of such a pro- 

sal. The unanimity would probably 

on the other side. Why does very 
strong feeling exist in the country 
against Grants of this kind? In my 
opinion, it is entirely disproportionate to 
the pecuniary importance of the subject. 
I regret that when Votes are demanded 
for military expenditure the masses are 
comparatively apathetic. The House 
voted a short time ago £20,000,000 toa 
Department that is notorious for mis- 
management and reckless expenditure, 
and yet when an appeal like the present 
one is made there is a very strong feel- 
ing indeed against it in the country. 
Why is this? I agree that it is not 


entirely or mainly a feeling of hostility | 


to the Monarchy ; still less is it directed 
against the distinguished lady who occu- 
ee the Throne. Even Radicals and 

epublicans heartily respond to the 
words of the Poet Laureate— 

‘* A thousand claims to reverence close 
Tn her as mother, wife, and Queen.” 

But in its essence I believe that the 
feeling to which I have referred is a 
protest against the artificial distinctions, 
the social inequalities, and the extrava- 
gance prevailing in high places. In that 
which we all agree was a magnificent 
speech delivered the other night, the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian said 
it was unfairto bring the bruntof the con- 
trast between wealth and poverty in this 
country to bear on the Royal Family; and 
he added that one great difference be- 
tween the Royal Family and private 
wealthy men was that public duties and 
responsibilities threw a heavy expendi- 
ture on the Royal Family, whereas pri- 
vate wealthy men were only poe by 
their own consciences. I admit the force 
of that distinction. But thereis another 
distinction which the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have felt, though he did not 
mention it, and that is that wealthy 
private men do not come to the House 
of Commons and to the taxpayers 
of the country for the maintenance 
of their children. Now, I quite 
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agree that this is not the time and 
the occasion to debate mere forms 
of Government. We are not here 
tu asseverate our loyalty, or to declare 
what we may believe to be the best 
abstract system of Government. The 
Crown, I believe, has a firm hold on the 
people of this country; but its future 
must depend on its securing the confi- 
dence, the affection, and the good-will 
of the masses of the community. We 
have a right to look to the Court, we 
have a right to look to the Crown not 
only for an example of pure living and 
domestic virtue, which I dare say it 
gives, but also for a model of sensible 
housekeeping and of wise expenditure 
of money. 

*Mrx. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Tam sure we listened 
with great interest to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, who is such a past-master in 
the art of consistency and of loyalty to a 
Chief that he is well qualified to lecture 
the right hon. Gentieman the Member 
for Newcastle. But I think that we on 
this side do understand, and clearly 
understand, the position the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
takes in this matter, and I do not think 
that any of us have a worse opinion of 
him for any inconsistency there may 
appear in his action. He has, indeed, 
admitted some inconsistency himself, 
because he pointed out, and I think we 
agree with him, that his inconsistency 
was due to his endeavour to bring about 
a real and satisfactory settlement of the 
question between the partiesand between 
the Crown and the country. Ido not wish 
to detain the Committee beyond a few 
minutes; but as one of those, some 30 or 
40 in number, who were unable on Fri- 
day to vote with the hon. Member for 
Northampton and who intend to support 
this Amendment, I wish to be allowed to 
say a few words. In the first place, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, whether it was discour- 
teous in terms or not, did place many 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench, already in a difficult and delicate 
position, in a position still more difficult 
and delicate, and I, for one, have suffi- 
cient loyalty to them not to desire 
to add to their difficulties in this 
direction; while, as I have already said, 
I did not think that the latter part of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
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for Northampton, dealing with the re- 
form of the Civil List, was relevant to 
the present question. But I confess 
I think that the speeches in Debate 
and the Report placed in our hands 
has shown us that there is no ground 
for making a demand for another Royal 
Grant. I do not think that the 
precedents about which we have heard 
so much have really much to do with 
the question, though they have been 
laboured very much on the other side. 
They referred almost entirely to pro- 
vision for children, while we are con- 
cerned with two for grandchildren— 
a totaily different point. Again, the 
claim made on the other side of ‘the 
House for the Crown Lands as the pro- 
perty of the Queen is untenable. But, 
admitting the claim, the Crown must 
still be held to have made a very good 
bargain with the nation. The revenue 
from the Crown Lands and the small 
Hereditary Revenues during the present 
reign have amounted to some 
£16,000,000, while the amount granted 
under the Civil List has come to 
£20,000,000. I look on the whole 
matter as one of business, and one that 
could be discussed in a perfectly loyal 
and courteous manner. The question 
really before us is whether the sum at 
the disposal of Her Majesty is suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the 
Royal Family and the dignity of 
the Crown. The argument that the 
Royal Family cost less than it had done 
in the past, or than other Monarchies 
do now, does not affect this question, 
because the Grants to the Crown in the 
past have been far too lavish, while com- 
poriees with other Continental countries 

ave nothing to do with this democratic 
country. I do not think it very much 
matters either whether or not it was 
intended by those who settled the Civil 
List in 1837 that the sums then granted 
were sufficient to provide for the fu- 
ture grandchildren of the Queen. It 
is clear that the sums provided in 
1837 were larger than was necessary, 
for Her Majesty has been able to save 
out of it in a way not expected at that 
time. Itis said that no notice of any 
change in practice has been given to Her 
Majesty; but such notice has really been 
given, inasmuch as Her Majesty has re- 
ceived a far larger sum than was antici- 
pated in 1837 by reason of the savings on 
the Civil List and the increase of the 
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revenue from the Duchy of Lancaster. 
If the grandchildren were to be pro- 
vided for by the nation, what use would 
the Queen have for this money? I am 
suré that, on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland or anyone else, there 
has been no desire to A into the 
private affairs of Her Majesty. But 
there is the desire to know, what should 
be known when we are asked to make 
this further Grant, what has been the 
sum received, and what has been the 
amount saved out of that? I do not 
think that the violent attacks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham and the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington on the hon. 
Member for Sunderland were quite fair 
in respect to his remarks about the in- 
come of Her Majesty. The fault of any 
exaggeration that may have occurred 
lay in the Government for concealing 
the fact. The truth has been only 
half told in the Report; but 
without going behind the information 
therein contained there is sufficient evi- 
dence to condemn the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Report 
refers to savings on the Civil List, 
amounting to £824,000, which have 
been handed over to Her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse, and to the fact that the 
income derived from the Duchy of 
Lancaster, estimated at £12,000 a year 
in 1837, now amounts to £50,000. In 
fact, Her Majesty has received from the 
Duchy of Lancaster £780,000 altogether 
more than she would have received had 
the estimate of £12,000 a year been 
maintained. If to this sum is added 
the £824,000 saved on the Civil List, 
there is a total of over £1,500,000, 
which represents the unanticipated 
receipts of Her Majesty. This sum, 
added to the sums both lump and in the 
form of annuities paid to the children, is 
surely sufficient to provide for the Royal 
children and grandchildren, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that the 
Queen had spent much of these savings 
on national and charitable objects, but he 
did not specify them, although such in- 
formation could only redound to the 
credit of Her Majesty. But allowing 
in full for such deductions, and not 
taking into account one sixpence saved 
on the Privy Purse, still there is the 
fact that Her Majesty has received 
£1,500,000 more than was expected, 
and that does, to my mind, seem 
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to afford sufficient provision for the 
grandchildren of Her Majesty. I admitto 
the full that the caseof the Heir Apparent 
to the Throne-—the Prince of Wales— 
is a somewhat peculiar one. No doubt 
he has had a much longer Heir Ap- 
parency than was naturally expected, 
and we all rejoice that he has, and he 
has had heavier expenses than could 
have been expected, and now he has 
children grown up who marry, and are 
given in marriage, and the income 
of the Prince of Wales may have been, 
or is likely to be, insufficient. But 
I do not see that we should isolate one 
ie mem ber of the Royal Family. 

e must take the whole of the income, 
and if the total sum paid to the Royal 

Family is sufficient, its proper distribu- 
tion is a question for family arrange- 
ment and not for the nation. It might 
have been expedient to accept some 
compromise in the matter before the 
Committee, especially if finality had 
been obtained ; but it is perfectly clear, 
after all that has been heard from right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, 
that the Government did not intend to 
make any compromise if they could help 
it. I think it is clear, from the speech 
of the Under Secretary opposite, that 
the Government intend to go to the 
country and say that they have done 
what they thought best both for the 
- Crown and the country, and that they 
have no intention of giving way on any 
point. I, for one, am glad that the 
compromise has fallen through. I think 
we can with perfect loyalty and courtesy 
to the Crown say that, as a matter of ex- 
Haag as well as of justice, there has 

een enough money paid by the tax- 
payers to maintain the dignity of the 
Crown in all reasonable respects, and 
that there are sufficient sums paid or 
accumulated to provide for all those who 
have claims on the Queen. I therefore 
support the Amendment. 

*Sm R. FOWLER (London, City): 
I wish, in a few words, to express 
regret that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not adhered to their original 
proposition of £40,000 a year. No 


doubt they have good reasons for the 
course they have taken; but it seems to 
me to be a great pity that they have 
given way on the point, because, as far 
as I can see, it would not have made any 
difference in the character of the opposi- 
tion to the Grant. 


I cannot but think 
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that their present proposal is marked by 
niggardly economy. 


*Srr LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
South): I wish to explain why it is 
I cannot support the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend. An hon. Member 
has spoken of obeying the mandate of a 
constituency. I have no mandate from 
my constituency. In the elections at 
Leeds I have never been asked for any 
pledge except one, and that pledge was 
a positive one to follow the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian as the Leader 
of the Liberal Party. I trust to the 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman to 
undertake great reforms even in the 
Constitution of the country and in the 
relations of one part of the kingdom to 
the United Kingdom; and I have not 
seen any reason to alter my judgment of 
his ability, common sense, and modera- 
tion in regard to the proposals which 
are now before the House. I think 
that there is a strong feeling abroad 
with reference to these Royal Grants, 
but I believe that it largely arises from 
the obscure way in which the question 
has been put before the people. The 
way in which the question is generall 
placed before the people is to add up a 
the items of Royal expenditure, and not 
to explain how much or how little is 
derived from the pockets of the 
taxpayers, and how much is derived 
from other sources. There are two 
kinds of liabilities or expenditure 
which taxation furnish. There are the 
liabilities undertaken when the Queen 
ascended the Throne, and there are 
other kinds of expenditure which it is 
within the power of the House to control 
through the Estimates, such as expen- 
diture on the Palaces and the Royal 
Yachts. The balance sheet showing the 
liabilities and assets is a very simple 
one. There are two sources of assets— 
the Crown Lands, which are Endowments 
for the support of Royalty, and the 
Revenues of the Duchies of Lancaster 
and Cornwall, which are additional 
means of supporting the splendour of 
the Throne. These do not belong to 
the Sovereign in his personal capacity, 
but as fiduciary trusts belonging to 
the nation for the support of Royalty. 
But these assets are folded down, 
and the expenditure is given as if the 
taxpayer paid the whole. On the side 
of liabilities there are £385,000 for the 
Civil List and £152,000 for Royal 
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Allowances, making together £537,000. 
What are the assets to meet those 
liabilities? The revenue from the 
Crown Lands, £400,000, and certain 
small sums of Hereditary Revenues, 
£68,000, or in all £168,000. The 
difference between the two sums leaves 
a deficiency of £69,000 which has to be 
furnished by taxation. What does it 
amount to? It amounts to more than 
one farthing and less than one halfpenny 
per head of the population. We are now 
asked to add £36,000, making £105,000, 
which will have to be provided by the 
taxpayers. This aggregate sum repre- 
sents three farthings per head of the po- 
pulation, or equivalent to one-eight: eath 
of a penny on the Income Tax. 
If you put it in this way, you will see 
that the amount taken out of the pockets 
of the ratepayers is extremely small. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian proposed acompromise, and 
I thought it a very wise one. He said 
it was not in the interests of the Crown 
that there should be intermittent and 
recurrent applications to Parliament for 
money for the Royal Family, and in 
order tu put an end to that he pro- 
posed that £36,000 should be voted for 
the family of the Heir Apparent, and 
that that practically should be a finality. 
My right hon. Friend has more experi- 
ence in practical politics than any man 
in this House, and he declared that 
this would be a complete finality, as 
complete as if it had been on parch- 
ment and regularly stamped and sealed, 
and that it would be impossible for 
the Crown again to approach us on the 
old footing. We know that my right 
hon. Friend beside me (Mr. John Mor- 
ley) wishes to have the formal stamp of 
the House of Commons on this fact. 
But let us look at the compromise which 
puts us in this position. No doubt, at 
the present moment, only one-sixth of 
the Royal expenditure has to be pro- 
vided by taxation. A great deal has 
been said in comparing our expenditure 
on Royalty with the expenditure of 
other countries in their government. 
Having twice witnessed, studied, and 
written upon two Presidential elections 


. in the United States, I am certain that 


the industrial resources of this country 
could neither stand the strain nor the 
cost of elections conducted in such a 
way. As to the cost of the Palaces, 
there are some like Windsor, Hampton 


Sir Lyon Playfair 
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Court, and Holyrood, which are national 
monuments, and must be maintained ac- 
cordingly ; but taking the Estimates for 
this year, the Palaces in the occupation 
of the Queen, as well as eambecenge 
House, figure in the Estimates for 
£20,000. Added altogether, the amount 
of taxation which is represented in the 
Royal Expenditure is only 1d. per 
head of the people. That is all quite 
comprehensible, and I have no doubt 
the public will see how little is taken 
from their pockets for the support of 
Regal State. But that does not lessen 
a desire on the part of the public for 
two things. They want to know where 
the personal liability of the Sovereign 
begins, and where the personal liability 
of the texpayer ends, and it is because 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Morley) 
doses not think this is _ clearly 
stated in the Resolution before the 
House, or in the Report of the 
Committee, that he has felt com- 
pelled to move this Amendment. But for 
that the Queen is not at fault, though 
the Government is, for not having made 
this clear. We have, in fact, the most 
absolute security that for the present 
reign the sum asked for is to be final. 
The Queen has given her Royal word 
through the mouth of her Ministers, 
and every one knows that the Royal 
word is as good as a Royal bond. In 
regard to future arrangments, I do hope 
the Committee will look carefully at tho 
Preamble of this Resolution as proposed 
by the Government, for it puts it very 
clearly and distinctly that these inter- 
mittent and recurrent demands for 
Grants are not to be made in thia reign. 
It certainly does not say an increased 
amount may not be asked for in the next 
reign, and I think it would have been 
advisable if it had said that, because 
there are several reasons which render 
it almost impossible fur any demand 
to be made in the future. In the 
present reign we have the Queen’s 
Royal word formally communicated 
to us, while in regard to the future 
we have two securities—first, that 
the Crown, after what has happened in 
this House, will not feel it is right, 
or indeed possible, to again go 
back to the old system of asking 
for increased and intermittent demands 
from the people; and, secondly, with 
the increased and increasing revenues 
from Cornwall and Lancaster there will 
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be no need or justification for such de- 
mands. I think with that prospect before 
us, and with the certainty which we have, 
so far as the Queen’s reign is concerned, 
we may reconcile ourselves to the belief 
that we now have a practical finality. 
This is, I think, the first time I have 
had occasion to differ from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle, 
but I cannot support his Amendment 
because it is founded on two negations 
—in the first place, it denies any answer 
to the Queen’s Message or any admis- 
sion that an increased allowance should 
be made; and, in the second, it denies 
the compromise which, whatever the 
circumstances were, he at one time 
favoured in the Committee. He was 
not committed to a Grant of so large 
an amount as £36,000. That he cer- 
tainly was not; but he was favourable 
to granting an allowauce for the family 
of the Heir Apparent. I think the 
compromise suggested to the Committee 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and practically 
adopted, was a wise one for the Crown, 
and was in the interest of the public, 
for it put an end to all these applica- 
tions to Parliament, and will not largely 
increase the burdens of the people. 
Therefore, I support the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
onthisquestion. I think finality is most 
important, and I believe that by this 
proposal it is practically assured. There 
is now one little point of detail which, as 
a member of the Council of the Duchy, I 
must answer; it is with reference to a 
matter brought forward the other night 
by the junior Member for Northampton 
in his very able speech. It was his 
attack on the Duchy of Cornwall to 
which I allude. He complained of what 
he called the *‘ shabby” way in which 
Royalty appropriated little sums to their 
own use, and he instancel a case in 
which, out of £16,000 Parliament had 
paid for the extinction of tin coinage 
in Cornwall, there was a small sum of 
£600 a year, which came from what 
was called Post Grants—achargs of 4d. 
for stamping out of regular official times. 
The hon. Member said that William IV. 
and her present Majesty did not take 
that source of revenue, but that on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales it was 
taken. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Thatis not quite my statement. I said, 
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that £640 14s. 2d. per year was granted 
in liew of a sum of £10 per year 
which arose under a lease expiring on 
the 5th April, 1841. I said his late 
Majesty King William IV. formally 
renounced the claim to that £10 a year; 
that Her Majesty, when she ascended 
the Throne, formally renewed the re- 
nunciation; that, subsequently, the 
Treasury, by formal Minute, directed 
the £630 14s. 2d. to be discontinued 
and cease from April 5, 1841, and that 
the Prince of Wales had continued to 
receive that without any revocation of 
the formal Treasury Minute. 

*Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: If my hon. 
Friend had waited I would have ex- 
plained all that, but he has saved me 
the trouble. I do not doubt his 
facts, but I deny his conclusions. It 
is perfectly true that King William 
IV. and her present Majesty re- 
nounced their claims to the £10 a 
year, but they could only do so 
for their own lives, and it eventually 
became the property of the Prince 
of Wales. True, the sum was 
only £10 a year, but that was due 
to the operation of that old and abomi- 
nable system of taking large fines and 
leasing underthe value. In this case the 
Prince Regent obtained a large sum, 
but when the leases fell in in 1841, when 
the Prince of Wales was born, the value 
of the right was £600 a year; and the 
Treasury, finding they had made a 
mistake in supposing that the Queen 
could do no more than surrender her life 
interest, took it at 10 years’ value, and 
included it in the £16,000. Where was 
the shabbiness? It was an ordinary 
business transaction. It is quite true 
the Treasury, not knowing the circum- 
stances, allowed the Queen to renounce 
the claim ; but when they discovered it 
was the property of the Prince of Wales, 
and that the Queen had no power to 
renounce it, the payments were resumed 
when the leases fell in. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The fact, as 
stated in evidence by Sir Reginald Wel- 
beck, is that there was an express Trea- 
sury Minute ordering the payment to 
stop, and there was an entire blank as 
to the authority for continuing it, 

*Srr LYON PLAYFAIR: The Minute 
was made under an error and was 
never acted upon. In those days the 
Treasury did not transact its business 
in the methodical manner it now does 
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by written Minutes; but it often gave 
verbal instructions, and in this case 
there was a verbal order for the payment 
to continue, and it has continued ever 
since. I am sorry to have had to intro- 
duce this small matter, but, having the 
Official information I had, I felt bound to 
do so. In regard to the general question, 
I repeat that I think the proposal before 
the House gives practical finality, 
although it is to be regretted that the 
speeches of Ministers are not so clear 
on that point. Indeed, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made me hesitate for 
a@ moment whether I should vote with 
the Government. I think he was mak- 
ing a claim which, in the interests of 
the Crown, I deemed to be very unfor- 
tunate. In conclusion, I say I support 
the compromise very wisely made by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian accepted in its spirit, if not 
in letter, by the Government. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, save 
in his support of the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. I am positively of the 
opinion of the right hon. Baronet the 

ember for London, that we could just 
as easily have put £40,000 a year as 
£36,000. As to the question of finality, 
there is no finality on this question. It 
will be settled by a great number of 
Members of Parliament who are not 
here at present, and I hope that a 
very small number of the hon. Gentle- 
men who are here now will be 
present on the next occasion when 
this is discussed—myself included. In 
my opinion it will be a very long time 
before there will be a vacancy, for we 
all know our blessed Sovereign has 
good health. ([‘‘Order.””] I am not 
aware that I am out of order. If Iam, 
you, Sir, as you have done before, will 
very soon tell me of it. I have in my 
house a portrait of Old Parr, painted 
when he was at the age of 152 years. 
He lived ten years afterwards. I hope 
from the bottom of my heart that the 
Queen will live as long. As Chairman 
of an Assurance Association I know 
that the value of female life is greater 
than the value of male life. It is the 
prayer of this nation that the Queen 
may reach the advanced age which is 
now more general than formerly—even 
than in the time of Parr. [Laughter.} 


Sir Lyon Playfair 
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Oontrovert that if you can. I believe 
that the bulk of the constituencies, which 
small or great, are thoroughly in favour 
of doing what will please the Queen 
and the Ministry of the Queen. We 
ought to be grateful to the Royal 
Family for what they have done. We 
ought to be grateful for the pure 
example which is set by the Lady now 
at the head of the nation, and it ought 
to be our most intense anxiety to do 
everything we possibly can to show not 
only the people here, but the people of 
other nations, that we are grateful for 
all the Sovereign has done. The way 
in which she has dealt with the institu- 
tions of the country, in which she has 
preserved a pure Court, and has taken 
care that the religious instincts and 
opinions of the people shall not be 
interfered with, are all matters for 
which we are grateful. Had Her 
Majesty gone in another direction, had 
she introduced a Book of Sports, or any 
sports contrary to the religious instincts 
and convictions of the people? 
[Laughter.| That is not a matter for 
laughter. As a Conservative I would 
not have voted for a Grant to anyone of 
the Royal Family; rather would I have 
voted fora Republic, much as I hate it. 
Had anything been done that was con- 
trary to the instincts and religious con- 
victions of this nation? In voting for 


the Resolution I best discharged my 


duties to my constituents and my duty 
as a patriot. I go thoroughly against 
the Amendment, and I wish the proposal 
had been for £40,000 rather than alter- 
nated £36,000 a year. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Sir, we have had a good many speeches 
during the Debate in favour of these 
Royal Grants. I donot know whether 
the speech we have just heard is much 
worse than others that have been made. 
The hon. Member, among the reasons 
he has given for voting for the Grant, 
says that he has in his own home a 
picture of Old Parr, and also that Her 
Majesty had not written a Book of 
Sports. Those reasons are neither 
better nor worse than other reasons 
that other Members’ have given 
for their votes. 1 gather from the 
spesch of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds that he 
intends to vote for the Resolution, but 
I confess his reasons were entirely 
beyond me, so recondite indeed were 
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they that I must leave my Scotch friends 
behind me to reply to them. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham also, I gather, intends 
to vote for the Resolution. He summed 
up his reasons in a very beautiful peror- 
ation, and my only regret, it is an 
intellectual regret, is that it was a 
plagiarism. He tells us Radicals that 
we are not as he is. I admit we 
are not. He says that we are Nihilists, 
anxious to destroy the Monarchy, and 
to put the Constitution into the melting- 
pot. Sir, that is a plagiarism from 
the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale, made at the 
time when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham came 
forward with an unauthorised pro- 
gramme. I stated, on my Amendment 
to the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, that I might be in some 
embarrassment how to vote in re- 
ard to the Amendment shadowed 
orth by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle. I supposed at the 
time that he would base his opposition 
to the Grants upon the fact of their 
being coupled with no declaration of 
finality. Personally, I should have voted 
against these Grants whether or not 
there had been finality. But I am 
relieved of all difficulty, because the 
Amendment is practically a general 
refusal of these Grants, coupled with 
the pious regret that if the House 
does agree to them there will be no 
finality in the matter. I look more at 
the substance than the form, and I feel 
that I should be personally stultifying 
myself if I voted against my right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment, because 
it is a repetition—and a good thing can- 
not be too often repeated—of my 
abs gage If other hon. Friends 
ring forward similar resolutions 
against these Grants, I can assure 
them most sincerely they shall 
have my vote. I confess I never did 
share the view of my right hon. Friend 
and those who supported him in Com- 
mittee as to the importance of finality. 
We have the statement of the Queen’s 
Ministers that the Queen will not ask 
for any more of these Grants during her 
reign. I cannot help thinking that itis 
absolutely certain after tie statement 
made by Her Majesty’s Ministers, that 
there will be no demand during this 
reign for Grants to the children of the 
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younger children of the Sovereign. I 
think and believe from what I heard in 
Committee, and from the statements of 
the First Lord of the Treasury that we 
may take that for granted. Well, in 
regard to claims under a future reign, 
I am glad to think that we do not 
establish any precedent as regards 
the children of younger children, whilst 
we note that the Sovereign’s claim to 
such maintenance is waived. My opinion 
is that when a Sovereign gives up a 
claim, that Sovereign’s successor never 
can make it with any success 
afterwards. It seems to me that 
sufficient for the reign are the grand- 
children thereof. I do not trouble 
myself with what may occur in a subse- 
quent reign. The whole subject of the 
Civil List will then be looked into, and it 
will be decided according to the opin- 
ions of the period. I hope the day is 
far distant when there may be a suc- 
cessorto Her Majesty. In regard to what 
will then happen, all we know for certain 
is, that opinion against these Grants 
is advancing with giant strides. On the 
occasion of the Grant to the Princess 
Beatrice, some Irish hon. Members and 
only 13!English, Scotch, and Welsh Mem- 
bers voted with me. The other night, 
including pairs, above 130 voted against 
the present Grants. In view of 
this progress Grants are pretty well 
doomed. I cannot regret the course 
I took on Thursday night, because 
it established the fact that, although 
the majority of this House is prepared to 
vote in favour of Grants to the children 
of the Prince of Wales, yet two-thirds 
of the Liberal Party have registered 
their view that they are opposed to any 
such Grants, and this will be remembered 
if the Liberal Party is in power 
when there is a change of Sovereign. 
I want the House to look at the 
practical common-sense view of this 
matter. We have heard a good 
deal about hereditary revenues—whether 
they have or have not been surrendered. 
Ithinkthatthe question is comparatively 
unimportant. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Leeds went through a 
series of fi to show that the country 
paid hardly anything for Royalty out 
of taxation. But in reality the tax- 


payers pay all the same, whether the 
money comes out of these hereditary 
revenues of the State or out of the 
‘Treasury. Admit, however, for the 
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moment that these hereditary revenues 
are absolutely vested in the person of the 
Sovereign as Sovereign; they are so 
vested not only for maintaining the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, but 
for maintaining the Civil Government of 
the country. Consequently, if wego ona 
mere question of hard and fast bargain 
Her Majesty would have to pay the 
Judges and all the Civil Government, 
and there would remain absolutely 
nothing for Her Majesty’s self. I do 
not think it wise on the part of Ministers, 
or of Gentlemen who support Ministers, 
to make such a point of this bargain. 
It seems to me that we are discussing 
this matter like the dispute between 
Shylock and Portia. The First Lord 
of the Treasury comes like Shylock 
and says ‘“‘I want my pound of flesh.” 
I dispute the bond—Portia. LLanphtee| 
Yes, and I give reasons of soun 
common-sense against this bond being 
executed. Everybody on this side, and 
Ishouldimagine on thatside of the House 
too, admits the obligation to provide 
funds whether out of particular Revenues, 
or out of the Public Treasury, for the 
maintenance of the honour and dignity 
of the Crown and of the Household, 
in which I presume is included the 
maintenance of the Sovereign’s children. 
So that it really comes to a matter of 
Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum, whether 
these revenues are really settled upon 
Her Majesty for these specific purposes or 
whether they are not. My idea of the 
Civil List is this—a sum has to be 
rovided for the maintenance of the 
onour and dignity of the Crown and the 
maintenance of the Household, and in 
addition to that there is the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the Privy Purse for the 
private expenditure of the Sovereign. If 
the Sovereign has young children, then 
like any other parents, she must limit her 
expenditure, in order to provide means 
to support her children or grandchildren. 
That is what Her Majesty has done, 
and it is a most surprising thing to 
me that Her Majesty’s Ministers should 
rpetually denounce us for lauding 
Her Majesty for doing what she has so 
‘properly done. We have heard a good 
deal about the amount of the economies of 
Her Majesty. I do not share the com- 
plaint that the amount of them, though 
given to the Committee, has not been 
stated to the House. I think it is a matter 
entirely for the consideration of -Her 
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Majesty whether the amount should or 
should not be stated; itis a matter of 
personal feeling. But I may say to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
that, assuming the figures given to the 
Committee be correct, he has put the 
amount beyond the mark when he says 
that Her Majesty’s savings amount to 
£3,000,000. He bases this upon the 
£825,000 saved from Classes 3 and 6. 
Well, this figure has absolutely nothing 
to do with the amount of the savings. 
You will never arrive at it by knowing 
this result. It is like knowing the size 
of a ship and expecting to find the name 
of the captain. It is a matter of opinion 
whether Her Majesty has sufficient econo- 


mies or investments to fairly endow her 


grandchildren, other than the children 
of the Prince of Wales. The position 
of Her Majesty isthis. She has £38,000 
per annum from the Duchy of Lancaster 
in excess of what she received from the 
Duchy when she came to the Throne; 
and, besides that, she has an additional 
£16,000 from unexpended balances in 
Classes 2 and 3—making £54,000 per 
annum. You may add to that amount 
interest from the investments effected 
from previous economies on the Civil 
List. Looking at these circumstances, 
I say Her Majesty has—I do not say 
excessive—but I will say large invest- 
ments; and that, considering that the 
pee of her grandchildren have also 
een given large allowances, Her Majest 
can aid the parents, who may be i iw | 
either to save money or to insure their 
lives for the benefit of their children. 
Her Majesty has, plus her present 
savings, and interest on these savings, 
£54,000 per annum admittedly in excess 
of every species of requirements ; and 
I think that Her Majesty could reason- 
ably settle some portion of this upon the 
children of the Prince of Wales. Such 
an allowance would last during the life- 
time of Her Majesty, and the question 
of the position of these children would 
be taken into account when Her 
Majesty demises. With respect to 
the Prince of Wales, he has most 
unquestionably £15,000 a year more 
from the Duchy of Cornwall than the 
Duchy produced when the Grant of 
£50,000 was made to him and to the 
Princess of Wales. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
stated that I had chosen a very fayour- 
able year; but on looking at the Return 
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I find, asa matter of fact, that there 
was only one year, 1863, previous to 
that date, when the Duchy produced 
more than £46,000, and in every other 
year the annual amount was less than 
£46,000. The noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington came down here hold- 
ing a brief for Marlborough House. 
The noble Lord derived his figures, I 

resume, from his clients at Marl- 
Panough House. The noble Lord, in 
answer to the statement that £600,000 
had been saved from the Duchy of 
Cornwall during the minority of the 
Prince of Wales, and that this might 
have constituted a fund for the children 
of the Prince of Wales, said :—‘‘ Look 
at what has been done at Sandringham.” 
He literally told us that this was a great 
public work, and that this estate was a 
standard of management for othercountry 
gentlemen. I am rather under the im- 
pression that country gentlemen are in 
embarrassed circumstances, and that 
they would not be prepared to accept as 
a standard of management an estate 
which cost £223,000, and on which 
£290,000 has been expended for cottages 
and farm houses but which produces no- 
thing. This fund ought not to 
have been squandered in this way, 
still it is of no use crying over spilt 
milk. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian said that any 
scheme of retrenchment was one which it 
would be exceedingly difficult to carry 
out in the present reign. All I sug- 
gested was that the removables should 
be removed. Let the House remember 
that there are large numbers of Peers 
whoare at present receiving great ealaries 
for no earthly services except voting for 
Lord Salisbury. My suggestion is that 
it is clearly more vrelarable no longer 
to give the Duke of Portland and other 
noblemen money for voting against the 
masses than to insist upon raising 
additional taxes from them in order to 
meet this new burthen. The President of 
the Board of Trade has chosen to throw 
the Monarchy into the political cauldron 
for party purposes. My right hon. 
Friend was surprised at his doing so. 
Iwas not. When Home Rule is sug- 
gested, we are told that we are throwing 
the Empire into the cauldron, and that 
if it be granted to Ireland the Monarchy, 
the Queen, the E-npire, everything will 
disappear like the less fabric of a 
vision. But one thing has been done 
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by hon. Gentlemen opposite if possible 
more contemptible than their action in 
this matter: it is the manner in which 
they have bespattered with their praise 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is now, according to them, the 
greateet statesman. He has made the 
greatest speech that ever was delivered. 
We have said for a long time that he is 
the greatest statesman, and that we 
know that his speech last Friday com- 
pares most favourably with the wretched 
rhetoric, the scurrilous abuse, and the 
imaginative facts which characterised the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
But is it not too contemptible that Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who have for years, in 
this House and out of this House, reviled 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian should fall down and 
worship him when he comes to their 
aid. [ Laughter. | Hon. Gentlemen may 
laugh, but I believe there are those 
amongst them who would go and fall 
down and worship the devil himself if 
they thought that by a so they 
could retain their majority. I admit we 
shall be beaten on these Grants. But 
we have heard a very great deal about 
precedents, and we are going to establish 
a precedent with regard to them. That 
precedent will be that it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to get these Grants, as we 
intend to oppose them to the very last ; 
and no Minister will be able to come 
forward in the future and to say that. 
there is anything like moral unanimity 
in a Committee upstairs, or in the House, 
in favour of Royal Grants. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): 
The House may now, I think, congra- 
tulate the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle in having ob- 
tained the gracious pardon and patronage 
of the real leader of the Radical Party. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
has been good enough to tell us what is 
the real meaning of the Amendment 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
have something of a personal grievance 
to urge against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because, like many Members on 
this side of the House, I have had 
letters, not indeed, from the working 
men who returned me to the House, 
but from working men who did their 
utmost to prevent my being returned, say- 
ing they wished me to oppose any fur- 
ther Grants to the Royal Family. The 
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Resolutions have not been carried by 
any public meeting in the Borough of 
Oldham, because no such meetings have 
been held. They emanate from a few 
political busybodies who meet together 
in clubs and smajl councils, and then 
write to the Tory Members, — they 
represent the opinion. of the whole con- 
stituency. In replying to these letters, 
I pointed out that not only their recog- 
nised Leader, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, 
who has still some Conservative 
tradition and sentiment latent in him, 
but even that eminent Radical, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, had pronounced in favour 
of some further Grants to the Royal 
Family. But I suppose we may now 
take it for granted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, although he himself tells us 
that avhen he was on the Committee he 
was distinctly in favour of some Grant, 
though to a much smaller sum than the 
£36,000 recommended by the majority 
of the Committee, does not intend to 
support any Grant at all. Itis intoler- 
able that in the last week of July a 
whole evening should be wasted in a 
practical repetition of the Debate which 
was broughttoacloselast Friday evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle was singularly unfair in 
the statement he made as to the present 
cost of the Royal Family compared with 
what it was in the earlier part of the 
reign. He went back as far as 1860, and 
said that at that time the Grants to the 
Royal Family, exclusive of the Queen’s 
Civil List, amounted to only £142,000, 
and that now they have risen to 
£152,000. But why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman go a little further back 
—to the beginning of the present reign, 
for instance. The amount allowed to 
the Members of the Royal Family other 
than the Queen, when the Queen’s own 
Civil List was fixed in 1887, was 
£311,000. The sum was raised in 1840 
to £341,788, so that the total amount 
received by the Royal Family in- 
cluding the Queen’s Civil List in 1840 
was just about £730,000, and at the 
present time the total amount granted 
to the Royal Family, including 
the Queen’s Civil List, is only 
about £530,000, or £540,000, so there 
is now actually less granted to the Royal 
Family by nearly £200,000 than was 
granted by Parliament at the beginning 
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of the reign. That is a fact which ought 
to be brought home to the knowledge of 
the people. It is no use talking 
of the maintenance of Palaces, Royal 
Yachts and so forth. The provision 
of these things was recognised as 
the duty of Parliament at the 
time the Queen’s Civil List was fixed, 
and there can be no reason for supposing 
that Parliament in 1837 were not per- 
fectly well aware of the total cost they 
were imposing on the nation. They 
no doubt took into consideration that 
many of the Grants then made would 
gradually fall in, and that certain 
amounts would thus be available for the 
younger branches of the Queen’s own 
family. It is of some importance to 
—_ out that at a time when the popu- 
ation of the country was very much 
smaller than it is now, when the wealth 
of the country was nothing like so great 
as it is now, Parliament was willing to 
make a compact with the Queen, which 
gave tothe Royal Family nearly £200,000 
a year more than is at present allowed. 
That seems to me a very good reason why 
we should not haggle over what is cer- 
tainly the last request that one of the 
greatest and best Sovereigns that ever 
ruled overany nation will make to Parlia- 
ment. We have it on the authority of 
right hon. Gentleman opposite—I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle will hesitate to 
admit as much—that we have practical 
finality as regards the demands to be 
made in Parliament during the present 
reign. I do not hesitate to say there 
must ‘be many men on both sides of 
the House who would be unwilling to 
vote Grants to the children of the 
younger children of the Queen. The 
Queen herself has said that out of the 
money allowed her by Parliament she 
has saved sufficient to provide for her 
grandchildren, excepting the children 
of the Prince of Wales. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
says that that is not enough, that we 
must put it on record that the Sovereiga 
of this country has no right even to 
apply to Parliament for anything further 
than Grants for persons in the direct 
line of the succession. Idv not know 
that that is the temper or the habit of 
mind in which English statesmen have 
hitherto received concessions from the 
Crown. There are many rights, I dare 
say, which the Sovereign claims for 
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herself, or himself, but which Parlia, 
ment would not be willing to allow; 
but statesmen hitherto, have been con- 
tent with a substantial advantage, and 
have not. desired to humiliate the Crown 
by insisting upon. the formal abnega- 
tion of .a right which the Soye- 
reign says she has no desire to 
exercise. What is this right about 
which we have heard so much? 
No man has said that the Queen asserts 
the right to put her hand in he tax- 
payer's pocket. The Sovereign cannot 
take a single penny of the taxpayer's 
money without the consent of Parliament, 
co that all this right amounts to is that 
the Sovereign has. a right, though she 
says she will not exercise it, to come to 
Parliament and ask for provision for 
the children of her own younger sons 
and daughters. Shehas, I think, the right 
to make application, and if the right is 
ever exercised, we shall have the right to 
discuss and, if we think fit, to 
refuse it.. I think when the Queen 
has met us in this way, when 
we know that we have absolute finality 
assured, when we know that in the 
event of a vacancy of the Throne the 
whole question will have to be con- 
sidered, and that Parliament in the 
next reign can do exactly what it likes 
with regard to any rights claimed by 
the Sovereign, it is a waste of time 
for us to prolong this discussion night 
after night, and itis neither magnani- 
mous, nor even fair, of the Parliament 
of England to haggle in this way over 
the small amount now asked for by so 
good and great a Queen. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury): I 
think we, who have a right to speak on 
behalf of the working classes of this 
country, are interested in ensuring a 
little further discussion of this question. 
I have been somewhat astounded at the 
kind of language to which we have 
been ated te on. Members opposite 
on account of the opinions we hold upon 
this subject. If we are to judge those 
hon. Members by the language they 
employ, I cannot congratulate them on. 
the fact that the views they express, 
have any effect on their manners. 
It is considered courteous by our oppo- 
nents to employ the strongest language 
against us; and we have had a fine. 
example of this in what has been said 
by. the 5 hon, Gentleman the Mem-. 


ber for West Birmingham (Mr, Cham, | both, 
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berlain), who seemed to think it good 
taste to accuse all who differed from 
on this. question of being persons who 
go about the country trying to set class 
against class, _ I listened with astonish- 
ment to the peroration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and while he was delivering 
that peroration I asked myself the 
question, ‘‘Is this the author of the 
celebrated phrase about ‘ransom’” ? 
Why, of all other persons in this House 
the right hon. Gentleman is the one 
who was most strongly accused of try- 
ing to set class against class, and I 
should have thought he would have 
have been the last man who would 
bring that accusation against others. 
But in addition to what has heen said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, we have 
also been told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade that in his opinion anyone who 
would carp at this grant is not. worthy 
to be a subject of the Queen. If right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will continue to 
use language like this, or to endorse 
such assertions as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, who said he looked 
upon our position in this mat- 
ter with disgust, they must not be 
surprised at the amount of irritation 
they will create out of doors, or at the 
sort of language which will be applied. 
to them in return. We are told by the 
friends of the Grant that they do not 
wish to take the form of Government in 
this country into consideration; but 
there is hardly an hon. Member who has 
spoken in favour of the Grant who has 
not gone to France or America, or some 
other part of the world for a comparison 
with the cost of the chief of the State 
with that of the Monarch in this 
country. Even the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds (Si Lyon 
an jan compared what place 
here with the cost of a Presidential elec- 
tion in the United States. I shall not 
go into that subject, but I think it 
orally, nae on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman to compare the cost of 
a Presidential election in America with 
the. cost of the Monarchy here. . It 
would be as much to the point to bring 
in;the cost of a general election here, as 
no doubt at such an election large sums 
of money, are expended by. parties on 
1 sides; and in an. equal, degree 
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there is, no doubt, a vast voluntary ex- 
diture at a Presidential election ; but 

all this has nothing to do with the 
question before us now. I will not 
follow the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman; what I desire to do is to 
consider the position in which we who 
are asked to vote for these Grants are 
placed. I have no hesitation in the 
course I shall adopt. Since I have been 
a Member of this House I never gavea 
vote with greater satisfaction than that 
which I gave on Friday night, and I 
shall give my vote to-night with the 
same satisfaction, because I think the 
time has come when the huge cost of 
the Crown ought to be thoroughly over- 
hauled and brought down to something 
like a practical sum. We have had the 
Crown Lands set up as against the sums 
appropriated out of the Consolidated 
und; but in all the arguments that 
have been used, it ought to be remem- 
bered that if the country took over the 
Crown Lands, it also took over the cost 
of management. It is said that the 
position we are taking is disrespectful 
to the Monarchy ; but I believe that the 
one thing that will make the Crown 
secure and the Monarchy respected in 
this country is not the splendour of the 
Throne, but the calm dignity with which 
the Sovereign fulfils her functions. 
When you talk about the ‘‘ splendour of 
the Throne” and use arguments in 
favour of keeping up all the offices 
which surround the Throne, there are 
many of us who think you are lowering 
rather than adding to its dignity. 
There are many of us who think it is 
not the barbaric magnificence of the 
Throne—for that is what it really comes 
to—but the conduct of the individual 
who occupies the Throne that consti- 
tutes its real dignity. We think— 
though it is rank heresy to say so-- 
that Parliaments which have gone 
before us have made a mistake in the 
sums they have provided for the chil- 
dren of the Sovereign, and that the 
time has come when, having provided 
for the direct issue of the Sovereign, we 
ought not to begin voting sums of 
money for the grandchildren. --We 
think that these Grants are not in accor- 
dance with the Act of 1837. I 
thoroughly agree with the quotation 
from the speech of Mr. Spring Rice, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1837, 
which was made by the First Lord of 
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the Treasury.. That quotation showed 
that it wae anticipated that the Civil 
List would supply all the requirements 
of the Royal Family, and before making 
any further Grant, we are entitled to a 
full statement of what the savings from 
the Civil List have been. The right. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has favoured us with his 
opinion as to what the savings of the 

onarch have been, and has put the 
amount at £105,000, which, he said, 
was not too large. I think it quite 
large enough to prevent this House 
being asked to vote more Royal Grants. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary part of 
the peculiar speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham was that in which he drew 
an illustration from the working man 
asking for an increase of wages, and 
the employer asking what he had saved 
up. I think the analogy was most 
ludicrous, and I think it unnecessary to 
further criticise it, as the House must 
see how ridiculous itis. A great deal 
has been said with regard to the Civil 
List in reigns previous to the present ; 
but Ido not think it possible to show 
anything in preceding reigns like 
that which we have now before us. 
When a Committee sat in 1837 and had 
evidence of all previous Grants placed 
before them and fixed what they con- 
sidered necessary for the Crown, I think 
you have no right whatever to go behind 
the decision of that Committee. I am 
pleased to see that in those days the 
Members who were looked up to by 
the Radicals. of those days did take 
exception to the amount that was fixed, 
holding that the sum was too large for the 
wants of the Crown. It is said we 
ought to be ashamed of our position for 
carping at an expenditure which is really 
insignificant. (‘‘ Hear, hear!’’) An hon. 
Member says ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ I am not 
ashamed, for one. Iam proud of the 
position I have taken up, and I think 
I should not have been doing my duty 
to my constituents if I had not taken up 
that position. It will, I think, be a 
sorry day for England when hon. Mem: 
bers abandon the right of criticising the 
demands made upon them by the Go- 
vernment. Itis only by the tight hand 
which has been kept by the House of 
Commons on the purse strings of the 
nation that the liberties of England 
have been brought to where they are at 
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the present time. We do not object to 
being charged with carping when we 
attempt to criticise this vote. Every 
time anyone moves a reduction in this 
House and goes in for economy, he is 
immediately told by some Gentleman 
who goes into figures that it is only a 
fractional sum per head on the popula- 
tion, but a many of us who go in 
for economy want to join many of these 
fractional sums together so as to make 
up a large sum. Behind these fractional 
sums there is the question of a great 
petoeiple, and there is the question of 

ow far you are going to allow the 
charges in connection with the Monarchy 
to grow in this country. We believe 
the time is coming when much may be 
done to curtail the lavish expenditure 
that takes place in high places. I be- 
lieve that the stability of the Monarchy 
rests not upon the grandeur of its sur- 
roundings, but upon the quiet dignity 
with which it is kept up. Revee in the 
last quarter of a century have we had 
less of the splendour of the Throne, and 
yet never has a Monarch been more 
respected and esteemed than the present 
Monarch. We only want to have con- 
tinued that which has been going on 
for the last quarter of a century. We 
say that you do not want any more 
Royal Grants, but that economy should 
be maintained in the Civil List, and we 
believe we are doing better work for the 
security of the Throne and for the wel- 
fare of the masses of the country b 
the position we are taking up, whic 
amounts to something more solid than 
mere tinsel and glory, than are 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in supporting 
these Grants. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): We have listened to a great 
many speeches from hon. Members below 
the Gangway representing the working 
classes in the East End of London, but 
I do not think that any hon. Member on 
this side of the House who represents 
them ha» yet spoken. As far as I am 
concerned, I do not think there is any 
Member of this House who is more in 
touch with his constituency, and I think 
I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the working classes of London do 
not view the Royal Grants with that 
amount of displeasure which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite allege. There are 
some important points which have not 
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been mentioned. It should be remem- 
bered that the value of money is very 
different now from what it was in 1837, 
and that members of the Royal Famil 

cannot do with their income as muc 

as private individuals. They cannot 
enter into trade and improve their 
fortunes in ways open to others. Con- 
sidering that it is a Lady who is at 
the head of affairs, some of the observa- 
tions made on the other side were per- 
fectly cruel. The country has made an 
excellent bargain with respect to the 
Crown property, which in 20 years will 
bring in something like £4,000,000 
sterling, and if Her Majesty had 
retained that property she probably 
would not have had to come to this House 
for any Grants for the members of her 
family. I do not think the Government 
or the legal advisers of the Crown have 
been sufficiently diligent in making the 
country know that the contract has been 
so favourable. Up to this very July they 
have made out the receipts in precisely 
the same way as if the property was. 
owned by the Crown, on the face of them 


‘appearing the words “received for Her 


ajesty’s use.’ We know very well 
that Her Majesty does not get the 
money. Under these circumstances it is. 
very unjust to cavil at the small 
amounts which are asked for the Royal 
Family. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) 
said he should like members of the Royal 
Family to go into profitable occupations. 
I do not know what the right hon. 
Gentleman would like the young ladies 
to do. I think one young lady has done 
exceedingly well in marrying a young 
Scottish Peer who is in business, and 
whose fortune is very considerable. 
With regard to the male members of the 
family, one has adopted the profession 
of a soldier, and the other that of a 
sailor, and I do not know how they are 
to go into more profitable occupations, 
pad st they go into trade, as no doubt 
they will. The working classes of the 
East End of London are entirely in 
favour of these Grants on the moderate 
scale that they have been asked for, and 
I believe that when the speeches of hon. 
Members opposite are 5 athe at the next 
election, they will not derive any capital 
from them. TI shall vote heartily for 
the Grants, and I hope that other Mem- 
bers for London will follow my 


example. 
3N 2 
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*Sm_W.;PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W,): The hon, Member who has 
just. sat. down informed us what. his 


knowledge is of the views of the working. 


en in the Division he resents. 
Well, I am able to inform the Committee 
what are the views of the working men 
of the West Division of Wolverhamp- 
ton, and I must say that, not only at 
this moment, when there has been a 
distinct expression of opinion from them, 
but also on previous occasions, the 
have declared by large majorities their 
distinct aversion to any increase of the 
Royal Grants. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) told us we wanted to put 
the Constitution into the melting-pot— 
that was a Birmingham phrase, I pre- 
sume—and that we actually did not dare 
to approach our constituents and tell 
them the real facts about these Royal 
Grants. Well, I can say that I have 
stated over and over again to my con- 
stituents what the real facts of the ex- 
enditure of the Royal Grants are, as 
ar as I could learn them, and they 
have adhered to their original deter- 
mination that it is not a right thing to 
add to the burdens of the country by in- 
creasing the Royal Grants. The noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
R. Churchill) said that those . who 
opposed the Grants were actuated by a 
desire. to degrade dnd lower the 
Monarchy in public estimation. I en- 
tirely dissent from such a statement. 
Many of us are warm admirers of the 
Monarchy—I speak for myself, certainly 
—and because we dissent from the pro- 
osal to make an increased allowance 
or Royal expenditure, we ought not, 
therefore, to be considered deficient in 
respect for the Crown, or as desirous of 
not promoting the well-being of the 
Crown, The remarksof the noble Lord 
appear to be endorsed by the Govern- 
ment, from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said. I wonder that the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington, who poses as 
an historical inquirer, should have 
ventured to make the remarks he has 
made, as he must have known what has 
been the whole course of events duri 
the past cent The first sp 
which brought Mr. Pitt into notoriety 


was one made by him under the tutel. 
of that great orator Mr. Burke in 
regard to the Civil List 20 years after 
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George III., and he’ then .pro to. 
do away with some of those, great offices 
of State which are now: the subject; 
of discussion, and . with . to 
which working men hold such strong 
opinions, Asa preface to that Debate 
Mr. Burke had read out a Resolution, 
which still stands on the Journals of 
the House, and which runs thus :— 


‘¢Tt is the opinion of this Committee that it 


'Y | is competent to this House to examine into, and 


to correct, abuses in the expenditure of the 
Civil List Revenues, as well’ as in every other 
branch of the Public Revenue, whenever it 
shall appeur expedient to the wisdom of this 
House so‘to do.” 


This Resolution still stands on the 
Journals, and has not been rescinded. 
It shows what the power of this House 
is in regard to the Civil List. Person- 
ally, I should be extremely pleased 
to be able to consent to the request 
made to us by the Government. But I 
stand here as the Representative of 
my constituents, and especially in the 
matter of taxation I feel bound to 
represent their views. I have had dis- 
tinct requisitions from my constituents 
to oppose these Grants, and I believe 
that both my right hon. Colleagues (Mr. 
H. H.. Fowler and Mr:.0, P. Villiers) 
in the representation of Wolverhamp- 
ton have received similar requisitions. 
It is not that the working men object 
to giving to the Sovereign what is really 
necessary to maintain the dignity of the 
Court, but they think sufficient is 
granted fur the purpose already if a 
proper appropriation be made. They 
say also that if the present Grants are 
not sufficient, some of the great offices 
of State, where large sums of money 
are paid for official duties, _ might 
very well be discharged without any 
remuneration. These are offices which 
men truly devoted to the Sovereign 
would gladly fill withoutsalary. They 
take the ease of the Master of the 
Buckhounds, and they. say to me, 
‘Your brother is a master of 
hounds, and does not get any remu- 
neration for it. Why should we give 
any remuneration to the Master of the 
Buckhounds?” It seems to me that 
the argument, is unanswerable. I feel 
quite justified in acceding to the wishes 
of my, constituents. and opposing any 
one of these, Grants,.. which impose 
additional burdens on the taxpayer. 
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*Mnz. NORRIS* (Tower ‘Hamlets, 
Limehouse): It seems to me that been 
tlemen opposite arrogate a great 
too Sstiaht Wo “ivinaedves the right to 

se as the Representatives of the work- 
ing men. I represent a constituency 
in the East of Sondon, which is cer- 
tainly loyal to the country and to the 
Crown. I believe the people of this 
country reverence and respect Royalty, 
not only on patriotic grounds, but also 
because of the splendour which sur- 
rounds it. Who are the people who 
attend the Royal shows and surround 
the Royal carriages but the people of 
the Metropolis, who are too glad not 
ouly to see the splendour, but to parti- 
cipate in the joys ahd sorrows of the 
Royal Family, as on Saturday last. 
Although I, for one, deprecate and 
object very strongly indeed to Grants 
and Annuities to any of the collateral 
branches of the Royal Family, I think 
it is a very different thing indeed when 
it comes to the direct Heir tothe Throne 
of beg oR? We know very well that 
Her Majesty has very graciously 
come to an arrangement whereby the 
money she has been able to save out of 
her income will be devoted to the main- 
tenance of the younger members of the 
Royal Family. It is a matter of sur- 
prise to me that this Grant should be 
questioned, inasmuch as the amount is 
so extremely small when spread over 
the country. I have calculated that 
the proposed annuity of £36,000 a year 
that is asked for, amounts only to a 
farthing per head of the whole popula- 
tion, and for a constituency of 70,000 
persons will amount to about £70. I 
think eyen the senior Member for 
Northampton would hardly grudge £1, 
aye, perhaps, he would give a £5 note 
towards the necessary functions of 
Royalty. Have not Radical Members 
opposite done enough this Session in 
trying to overthrow the Government, 
and in obstructing useful measures, that 
now they must make personal attacks 
upon the Sovereign and her Constitu- 
tional rights. The speech of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
adds lustre to his grand old age, and 
his words will go down to posterity as 
some of the best he ever uttered—noble 
words, which shows that though he de- 
sires to serve the people he desires also 
to serve the State. think we ought, 


by our votes-to day; to prove our loyalty 
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to the State, and F, for one, shall go into 
the Lobby with the Government. . 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): The'two last speakers from the 
opposite side of the House represent 
East End constituencies, and they say 
they think that in voting for the Grants 
they are properly representing the feel- 
ings of their constituents. My experi- 
ence, however, is that there is the 
strongest possible feeling in the East 
End of London against the Grant, and 
hon. Mombers opposite will,’ perhaps, 
when too late discover their mistake. 
I should like to refer to the 
taken up to-night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley). On Friday the right 
hon. Gentleman was, I think, somewhat 
scornful towards the Amendment, and 
towards those who supported the 
Amendment, proposed by my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton. 
He will not, therefore, have any right 
to complain, and I am sure he will not 
complain, if I comment with some free- 
dom on his position. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us that a great deal 
of the fever in the public mind would 
be abated if the Government had 
thought fit to make a more frank state- 
ment as to the resources of the Crown. 
So far good. But holding these 
opinions I can scarcely see how with 
consistency the right hon. Gentleman 
can assent to the final paragraph of 
the Committee’s Report, which runs as 
follows :— 


‘¢ Your Committee desire.to state that it has 
received all intormation which it has deemed 
necessary for the object of the Reference made 
to it.” 


Oa this point I think we have some 
title to complain not only of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
but of every other Member of the Com- 
mittee who voted with him: They all 
appear to have expressed in this House 
the greatest possible regret that further 
information has not been afforded, and 
yet without protest they assented to 
this paragraph, which will be quoted in 
future years, giving the Government 
credit for having supplied ample infor- 
mation. I now come to the second 
point. The right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 

‘“‘T will not be a party tosetting a precedent 
by meeting a Message from the Throne with 
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words which indicate that it ought never to 
have been sent.” ; 

Well, again, I say, so far good. Butis 
it consistent with the statement which 
the right hon. Gentleman made within 
a few minutes of the former one, to the 
following effect :— 

“T thought from the first that both the 
Claims and the Grants upon which the claims 
were rested were wrong.” 

Now, if the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that, it seems to me that it did 
practically amount to an intimation that 
the Message from the Crown ought 
never to have been sent down. If the 
right hon. Gentleman takes up that 
position, I, for one, must with all 
respect dissent from it. The Message 
comes to us with the authority and 
under the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I say there is no dis- 
respect to the Throne in saying it ought 
never to have been sent. I beg to make 
imy very humble protest against the idea 
that this House is not perfectly free to 
criticise and adopt a hostile attitude 
towards a Message from the Crown; and 
I cannot but think that in the proposi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman laid 
down he spokeratherthe language of the 
courtier than the language we have been 
accustomed to hear from the Radical 
Representative of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
I come now to the third proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He said he 
was willing, under certain conditions, to 
give a moderate amount, and he also 
told us that £36,000 was not a moderate 
amount. Yet I understand that if the 
conditions on which he insisted had 
been granted, he would have assented 
to the grant of £36,000, which he him- 
self had declared not to be a moderate 
amount. Supposing the present Amend- 
ment is not carried, what position does 
the right hon. Gentleman intend to take 
up? As we know that, in his opinion, 
£36,000 is not a moderate amount, I 
should like to know whether he intends 
to propose the reduction of that sum. 
If not, I shall be glad to propose a re- 
duction so as to give the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of showing 
that he really believes that £36,000 is 
an immoderate sum to ask under the 
circumstances of the case. I should like 
to say a word as to the position of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill). The noble Lord 
waxed very merry over the legal con- 


Mr. Pickersgill 
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tention of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, and when the name of Lord 
Brougham was suggested in support of 
that contention, he cavalierly brushed it 
aside with the statement that at the 
time when Lord Brougham laid down 
his doctrine with regard to the Civil 
List and Crown Lands, he would have 
made any declaration in order to upset 
the Government of Lord Melbourne. It 
does not require very much courage to 
kick a dead lion. But I think that in 
the position which the noble Lord occu- 
pies his reference to Lord Brougham 
was not only unjust and ungenerous, 
but impolitic and dangerous for himself 
in the highest degree. What would he 
say if we were to apply the same cen- 
sorious standard to his own action? 
What would he say if we from these 
Benches were to suggest that in the 
action he has taken he has been in- 
fluenced by the impression which has 
been made upon his mind that the Tory 
democracy does not turn to him as the 
rising sun, and that he now desires to 
cringe and creep back to the Treasury 
Bench, which some time ago he aban- 
doned under a mistaken conception of 
his own importance buoth to his own 
Party and to the country? I desire to 
say just one word more. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that prior to the time of 
George III. the Sovereigns always held 
the Crown Lands. That is quite true; 
but one need not go to a more recondite 
authority than Blackstone to learn that 
they held them subject to heavy bur- 
dens—subject to defraying the cost of 
the whole Civil Government of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
argued that the Sovereign is the owner 
of the Crown Lands in precisely the same 
sense as a Peer is the owner of his lands. 
Now, a legal question arose in connec- 
tion with the estates of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, when it was urged that they 
were held by the Sovereign exactly as 
a Peer of the realm holds his estate, 
and the decision in that case was that 
the lands of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were held by the Sovereign, not in his 
natural person, but in his political per- 
son. If that principle applies in regard 
to the lands of the Duchy, it applies 
d fortiori to the Orown Lands proper. 
The House and the country have not 
been sufficiently taken into confidence 
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by the Government on this question, and 
they have a right to know how much of 
the £300,000 which has been paid to 
the Privy Purse has been actually 
expended, and how much has been 
saved. In conclusion, I have only to 
say that whilst I do not think the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle is a very logical 
or defensible one, I shall be prepared to 
vote for his Amendment ‘because I 
should be prepared to vote with any- 
body against these Grants. 

*Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I regret that some of the 
hon. Gentlemen with whom I am accus- 
tomed to act seem unable to recognise 
and appreciate the efforts which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
eastle made in the Grants Committee to 
minimise the amount of the Grant that 
is sought by the Government, and also 
to secure from the Government a de- 
claration that there should be some 
finality in the sum which they now 
require for the support of the Royal 
Family. If in Committee we are not to 
be permitted the fullest liberty of critic- 
ism and the fullest amount of freedom 
of action in order to minimise the 
demands of the Government, without 
seeming to compromise with our prin- 
ciples, then it seems to me that that is 
a position which few hon. Members 
would be willing to accept. I 
appreciate most fully the attitude of 
my right hon. Friend in Committee, and 
I am glad that to-night he has attacked 
what I consider to be the somewhat fool- 
ish speech of the President of the Board 
of Trade on Saturday. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of some people who, 
he said, are unworthy to be subjects of 
the Queen. In my own name, and in 
the name of my constituents, I protest 
strongly against any- further Grant to 
the Members of the Royal Family, and 
for the course I take I have a direct man- 
date from my constituents. I have had 
opportunities of taking the sense of my 
constituents, and only very recently the 
Council of the Northumberland miners, 
representing over 15,000 miners, passed 
a resolution in which “ they protested 
against further grants of public money 
being voted to the members of the Royal 
Family, and deepiy regretted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s action in defending and support- 
ing the proposals of the Goverament on 
this question. The question was very fairly 
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asked by my hon. Friend and Col- 
league, the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), ‘‘Why do the working classes 
protest against any additional Grant to 
the Members of the Royal Family?” 
The answer is not very difficult to find, 
There are some of us who claim to 
directly represent the interests of labour 
in this House. I do not deny that 
other Members have also a claim to 
speak on behalf of the working classes, 
because working men are to be found in 
the constituencies of every hon. and right 
hon. Member of the House. But some 
of us who are more intimately asso- 
ciated with the working classes have 
from time to time made application to 
the Government to spend money in the 
payment of factory, workshop and mine 
inspectors, and our applications have 
been met by the Government with di- 
rect refusal. It is because you will 
not recognise the claims which the 
working classes have upon the Treasury; 
it is because you will not take proper 
means to provide for their safety, that 
the working classes are s9 strongly 
opposed—at least it is one of the 
reasons—to an increase of the Royal 
Grants. Much has been said as to what 
the constituencies are thinking on this 
question. I have here a short extract 
taken from the Tory newspaper of 
Newcastla—TZhe Weekiy Courant—which 
I commend to the serious attention of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench. It is a leaderette. 
The Weekly Courant of the 20th iustant 
said— 

“The Government and the House of Com- 
mons have very little idea of the widespread 
feeling which exists even amongst very loyal 
people against increasing the Royal Grants.” 
This I think fairly represents the feel- 
ings of a large proportion of the 
people of the country. Though the 
question of savings on the Civil List has 
been referred tou again and again, it 
seems to me necessary that we should 
endeavour to enforce the fact that frank- 
ness as to the savings on the part of the 
representatives of the Crown would have 
been the key to the solution of the 
problem. If you had taken the country 
and the House of Commons into your 
confidence and stated frankly what is the 
amount of the savings made by the 
Queen, we should have been in a posi- 
tion to say more decidedly than we are 
at present whether or not there is any 
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necessity for the additional Grant that 
istiow sought. But we have. the fact 


that in Olass 2, 3, 4, and 6 of the Civil | i 


List there has been a saving effected of 
over £824,000. It is not denied that 
there has been a saving on Class 1, 
neither is it denied that there has been 
a saving out of the income. of the 
Dachy of Lancaster. ‘Whether the 
savings are as large as was stated by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
grt hel not, while the facts as stated 
in the Report of the Committee remain 
undisputed, the country will be reluc- 
tant to grant any additional sum to the 
Royal Family. I agree with my right 
hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle that there has been no adequate 
case presented to the House of Com- 
mons why any additional allowance 
should be made to the Royal Family, 
and until you state frankly what the 
amount of the savings is I shall, on 
every occasion, gu intothe Lobby against 
any such proposition as this. 

. JOHN E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I do not rise with the object 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India said he 
had in view on Thursday—namely, to 
fill up the time of the House. 

THz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonrsr, 
Chatham): I did not. 

Mrz. JOHN E. ELLIS: I am in the re- 
collection of the House, and I have re- 
ferred to the report of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. 

Siz J. GORST: I said nothing of 
the sort. I said that as time had to be 
filed up there was no more interesting 
subject with which to fill it up than the 
study of the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Newcastle. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS: I must ac- 
cept the explanation of the hon. Gentle- 
man, but I understood him to say that 
he rose to fill up the time of the House. 
IT am one of those who perfectly admit 
that this is a matter that deserves to be 
treated and dilated in a grave and 
earnest way, and each of us should feel 
the responsibility that is upon us when 
Her Majesty’s Ministers come down to 
the House with a proposal of this kind. 
Tam bound to say that I have listened 


Mr. Fenwick 
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to the discussion and have been at 
ties pe rfectly astounded at the way 
in which the name of the. Queen has 
been introduced within our walls. It is 
an ancient and constitutional practice of 
the House, and very well known, that 
the name of the Sovereign should not 
be introduced in debate for the sake of 
influencing our votes or opinions. But, 
besides hon. Members ‘such as the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Atkinson), the 
hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Kerans) 
and others, we have had even Members 
of the rank and influence of the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer offend- 
ing against thisrule. Nowin this connec- 
tion some very, significant language 
was put into the mouth of Her aetak 
upon the occasion when she deliv 

her first Address to this House. On 
November 23, 1837, the following Mes- 
sage came from the Crown— 

‘“‘I place unreservedly at your disposal those 
Hereditary Rvvenues which were transferred to 
the public by my immediate predecessor, and I 
have commanded that such papers as m»y be 


necessary for the full examination of this sub- 
ject shall be prepared and laid before you.”’ 


And then follows this sentence— 


“ desirous that the expenditure, in this as in 
every other department of the Government, should 
be kept within due limits, I feel confident that 
you will gladly make adequate provision for the 
support of the honour and dignity of the 
Crown.” 


At that time Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, and no man was more a 
master of courtly language and propriety 
of expression, and he permit the 
Crown to use these words—‘ desirous 
that in this as in every other depart- 
ment of Government,” showing that the 
expenditure of the Crown was a depart- 
ment of Government. This is remarkable 
language, and, at all events, far removed 
from the extraordinary declaration that 
fell from the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and which has been commented upon 
more than once when he referred to the 
‘‘ sacred institution of the Throne.” - It 
may have been that the expression was 
due simply to an infelicitous choice of 
words, but certainly it was wholly inap- 

ropriate to the subject the right hon, 

entleman was laying before us. I 
notice, too, that the leading journal 
this morning, in reference to this subject 
in connection with the Royal Marriage, 





uses this language— - 
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“ There'a to be a strange lack of judg- 
ment in the policy which ssledke ‘a time _— 
the most generous emotions of the nation are 
thus stirred to raise a pettifogging controversy 
about the claim of the Crown to have @ pro- 
vision made for the children of the Prince of 
Wales.” 
Now I protest against this sort of lan- 
e. It is not only our most un- 
pep right, but rag to criticise 
osely and unsparingly any proposal 
that Members psig to tts the 
burden upon the people. I can only look 
on this sort of language as part of that 
flunkeyism of which we have far too 
much evidence in this great City of 
London. I only wish the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord before using 
his curious expression had referred to 
what took in debate on December 
18, 1821, and he would have found some 
very interesting references to the un- 
doubted privileges of the House in these 
matters. I maintain that asa matter of 
Constitutional usage, the Crown is only 
known within these walls as an Estate 
of the Realm, and all mention of Her 
Majesty’s name is wholly unparlia- 
mentary and unwarranted. Passing 
from this I wish to endorse most strongly 
the complaints raised from these 
Benches as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. In the first place 
it was admitted by the Prime Minister 
when it was pointed out that precedents 
had been absolutely disregarded, it was 
admitted by the Prime Minister that 
someone had blundered, and I. venture 
to think that somebody has been 
blundering all through, both in the way 
this proposal has been presented to the 
House, and to the Committee, in with- 
holding information from the House 
necessary for us to come to a conclusion 
on this matter. Long before the ap- 
intment of this Committee, the right 
on. Gentleman the First Lord was 
pledged up to the hilt to grant a Com- 
mittee, and I for one extremely regret 
that he did not fulfil his promise before 
this outburst of feeling arose in the 
country, when we could by means of a 
strong Committee impartially chosen 
have examined the whole matter care- 
fully and quietly. In 1887 we 
had a deliberate promise from the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment would appoint such a Com- 
mittee. Three times in 1888 he 
eee his promise, and said the 
subject was engaging the serious atten- 
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tion of the Government. In February 
this year he said—“‘It is our intention 
to int the Committee’; in March 
he alluded ‘to the subject in a similar 
manner,and in April again, when he 
excused himself for delay, and added 
that there was no immediate intention 
of asking the House for any Grant, 
But ng from the blunder of want 
of fulfilment of the many pledges given, 
I think the greatest blunder of all is 
that which has been several times alluded 
to, the withholding of information from 
us. It is quite true that, owing to ex- 
traordinary generosity and magnani- 
mity manifested all — by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, there appears at the bot- 
tom of the Report of the Committee a 
statement that the Committee were 
satisfied that the Ministers had given 
such information as was necessary, and 
I cannot myself help expressing some 
little surprise that this should have been 
conceded, as I assume it was, unani< 
mously. I believe that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
did make a protest, but I am not aware 
that any of his hon. Friends did so. 
But it does seem to me, looking at the 
Reports of the Committees of 1830 and 
1837, that the Government have, not 
been so candid as were the Government 
in those years in laying full information 
before us. I puta question to the right 
hon. Gentleman about a fortnight ago 
in reference to this matter, and I ven- 
tured to suggest that, seeing the un- 
authorised, inaccurate, and most mis- 
chievous reports the Times was giving 
day by day of the proceedings in the 
Committee, it would be well that the 
House should have a full and correct 
record of the proceedings. The right 
hon. Gentleman in his reply took a 
rather unfair advantage of me by saying 
it was unusual to lay before the House 
the proceedings of the Committee, show- 
ing how Members spoke this way or 
that. But I did not wish to have the 
conversations of the Committee, I 
only desired that a full and 
correct account of the proceedings of 
the Committee should be-laid before the 
House. My complaint is supported by 
an expression used by the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington, who on 
Friday spoke of the ‘“‘ meagre account 
of the ings of the Committee 
with which we have been furnished.” 
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Even the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Sussex (Sir W. Barttelot) endorsing 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, sug- 
gested that the confidential communica- 
tions made in Committee had better be 
made known to the House and to the 
public. It does seem to me that if all 
this mystery had not been maintained, 
most of the exaggeration that has arisen 
would nét have arisen. This mystery is 
bad in itself, and absolutely untenable. 
They are no true friends of the Crown, 
and, consequently, of the nation, who 
make such a great mystery about these 
money matters. I believe that a great 
deal of the exaggerated ideas about the 
subject would have. been avoided had 
the simple facts been known. It is 
absolutely necessary that we may form 
an accurate judgment that we should 
have facts before us. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
on the 4th July laid down this 
maxim— 


‘* When the Committee is appointed it appears 
to me any individual Member on the Committee 
will be at perfect liberty to say—'I will not 
consent to give additional sums of public money 
for the support of members of the Royal Family 
until I have had some knowledge of what are 
the means already at the disposal of the Royal 
Family, of course excluding the Head of the 
Royal Family, the Sovereign herselt.’ ” 


Nov, that, I say, covers all our demands 
on this subject. The noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington favoured us 
the other night with the story of 
the Sandringham estate, but all that 
the facts amounted to was this, 
that His Royal Highness having in- 
vested the income provided for him in 
this estate, recognised the maxim of 
Drummond that “ property has its duties 
as well as its rights.” I could not 
help thinking while the noble Lord was 
giving us this long story that this 
maxim was one he might commend to the 
notice of some of the clients of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The noble Lord 
gave us a letter written some years ago 
are Private Secretary of His Royal 
ighness: as to the statement about a 
million invested, and there again is a 
f how necessary it is in these matters 
that we should have the actual facts em- 
bedded in Parliamentary documents. 
On Friday the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer used this extraordinary lan- 


guage— 
KK: J &£. Ellie 
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“T say that we have documentary evidence 

thatin many cases these savings have been 
applied, for those special cases when the Privy 
Purse should not meet the necessities of the 
moment. There have been minutes in times 
past where the savings of a certain number of 
years have been applied to meet purposes 
which the Government of the day acknowledged 
might fairly have been put on Parliament, but 
which Her Majesty was anxious to discharge 
from the Privy Purse.” 
Why should we not have had the actual 
data before us? I say the worst friends 
of the Crown are those who come down 
tothe House and make these more or 
less hypothetical statements without 
justifying their assertions by actual 
Parliamentary documents circulated in 
the ordinary way amongst Members. I 
listened with great attention to the 
speech of the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and I 
could not quite follow him, as he seemed 
at one time to think that the savings in 
the Civil List might be used by the 
Crown. 

*Mx. BRADLAUGH: I alleged that 
there was no right to issue them unless 
they were needed in aid. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I believe the 
hon. Member went further than his 
Colleague, but the facts before 
the House are these—that the 
annual income from saviugs from 
all classes of the Civil List, together 
with the increment of revenue from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, amounts to tar more 
than the sum now asked for for the 
Prince of Wales’s family. That -is 
sufficient for me, bearing in mind the 
fact that the children of the Queen are 
all provided for. I fail to see that any 
case has been made out for the imposi- 
tion of these additional burdens on the 
taxpayers of the country. A good deal 
has been said on the point of giving 
notice to hon. Members, and I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury is not at this moment in 
his place. He quoted to us an important 
speech on this subject, made in 1848, 
when a Grant was being proposed for 
the Princess Augusta. He did not, 
however, read to the House all that was 
contained in that speech. Sir Robert 
Peel, on the 12th June, 1843, in pro- 
posing the Grant, said :— — 

“T find that the general rule adopted and 
sanctioned by the House of Commons in respect 
of provision made for Prinvesses of the Royal 
Family has been to assume that the parent of 





t the Princess—whether ofthe reigning Sovereign 
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orany member of the reigning family—should 
undertake during the lifetime of that parent 
out of the provision made for him either from 
the Civil List granted to the Sovereign or from 
the Consolidated Fund granted to the Royal 
Family by Parliament to make provision for 
the Princess.” 
That is a statement of a very wide 
character, and I am unable to see how 
the present case is exempted from it. It 
says that the rule of the House of Com- 
mons is that provision shall be made by 
the reigning Sovereign or any persons 
to whom Grants have been made for 
their daughters during theirlifetime. I 
should like to have some light thrown 
upon that from the Treasury Bench—to 
know what view the Government take 
with regard to it. On Friday it was my 
misfortune to be unable to agree with 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton, as his Amendment seemed to 
me to imply an assent to which I did 
not wish to commit myself and to makea 
proposal which I held to be quite im- 

racticable. And my objection was not 
imited to the form of the Resolution, | 
but. I took objection to the procedure. 
Having appointed a Committee, we 
were bound to give its Report due con- 
sideration, and not to pass it by in 
the manner which that Motion would 
have done. On the other hand, I 
attach great importance to the question 
of finality in a matter of this kind, and 
think that if we give any additional 
Grants to the Royal Family we should 
at least have in return an absolute and 
unconditional withdrawal which we 
have not yet received from any further 
claim to Grants of this kind. It has 
been said that the position of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle is neither 
logical nor consistent. Ido not agree 
with that assertion. But whether it is 
true or untrue, the Government are not 
entitled to press such an objection after 
the course they have pursued in this 
matter. For my own part I shall 
support the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend, because I do not think any case 
has been made out for additional 
Grants, seeing that there is reason to 
believe there are ample funds in the 
hands of the Crown to meet any claims 
upon it; and because we have no 
security against a future renewal of 
claims of the same kind as those which 
are now put forward. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
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that, coming from an Aberdeenshire 
constituency as I do, there is no 
suspicion as to my loyalty. We have 
been long accustomed to the presence 
of Her Majesty asa resident in that 
county, and I can assure the House that 
the universal feeling of the inhabitants 
is that there is no Monarch in the world 
more beloved than our Queen. But 
though I hold that opinion, I am one 
of those who regret that Her Majesty’s 
name has been brought into this discus- 
sion as it has been. We were told by 
the First Lord of the Treasury that the 
whole responsibility rested on the 
Government, and my complaint is that 
the Government have for the last two 
years been constantly asked to report on 
the Royal Grants—to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider them. But during 
the whole of those two years no Com- 
mittee has been appointed, and no 
consideration. has been given to the 
subject, and now the name of Her 
Majesty is introduced in support of the 
application of the Government in what 
appears to me to be a most unwarrant- 
able manner. I think I am not mis- 
representing them when I say that the 
people in the North of Scotland do not 
object to the granting of all that is 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
Monarchy ; but they feel that the sum 
which the taxpayers are called upon to 
subscribe is far beyond what is neces- 
sary. And I am sure that this feeling 
is almost universal on the subject. We 
are not prepared to vote any further 
sum of money without first considering 
the maintenance of those parasites who 
live upon the Civil Grants, and do no 
service to the State whatever. We 
feel that the Monarchy is not dependent 
on those who surround the Thone with- 
out contributing to the service of the 
State; and, feeling this, we are not pre- 
pared to vote any further Grant until 
we have the Civil List put into such a 
condition that, in maintaining the great- 
ness of the Crown, we shall also be con- 
tributing to the service of the country. 
I have no intention to go into any criti- 
cism of precedent. I care nothing for 


precedents of 50 years ago. During the 
last 50 years the electorate has been 
entirely changed; still I believe that 
three-quarters, if not nine-tenths, of the 
working classes are resolved to maintain 
the Monarchy, although they are no 
prepared to keep a large number 
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persons around the Throne who perform 
no service to the State. “As long as they 
are called on to contribute to the 
Monarchy, they are at the same 
time by a large majority  re- 
solved not to increase the grants. 
until we have had a thorough revision 
of the Civil List; and they do not think 
they should be asked to contribute 
another £36,000 to that List. If it 
could be shown that that sum is 
necessary for the maintenance of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Walesin 
the circumstances in which he is placed, 
I feel assured that they would not 
grudge the money; but they believe, 
estly and sincerely, that they ought 
not to be-called on to make this Grant, 
and that an entire revision of the Civil 
List is necessary. The question is, there- 
fore, whether, under the circumstances, a 
case has been made out that the sum con- 
tributed to the Constitution in the shape 
of Royal Grants is an insufficient sum, 
and we maintain that it is. We 
feel that we ought not to be charged 
with a want of loyalty when we call 
upon the Government to fulfil their pro- 
mise made two years ago to enter fully 
into this question. I have no hesitation 
in voting in favour of the Amendment 
of my right hon. Friend. The question 
is not, and never ought to have been 
made, a Party question, and I protest 
most strongly against our being charged 
with disloyalty when we declare our be- 
lief that the opinion of the people is 
strongly opposed to this Vote. I am 
sure the people will protest against the 
insult levelled atthem. In opposing the 
Vote hon. Members believe they are 
doing their best to stem the tide of irri- 
tation caused by a proposal on which 
the constituencies had never been con- 
sulted. We have been led to believe 
that there would have been a discussion 
of the whole question of Royal Grants 
and that we should have been able to 
discuss it quietly and dispassionately. 
Instead of that this Vote is placed before 
us with the alternative of being called 
Republican in our prine:ples and shabby 
in our desire to maintain the Throne. 
To my mind nothing is more certain 
than this, that when we go down t> the 
country it will be found that the eon- 
stituencies resent the disrespect, the 
degredation of being told by one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that they were un- 
worthy to be subjects of the Crown. 


Hr. Esslemont 
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*Tuz PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir'M. Hicks Bracu, Bris- 
tol, W.): It would not be 
to the House to attempt to take part in 
a Debate which I have not heard, but 
the allusion to some remarks of mine 
which has just been made by the hon. 
Member opposite leaves me no alterna- 
tive but to ask the House to listen to me 
for a few moments while I devote my- 
self to that point alone. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman the Momber for Newcastle 
was’ enough to send me a note to- 
day, informing me that it was his inten- 
tion to call the attention of the House 
this evening to these remarks. Un- 
fortunately, I did not reach London 
until 8 o’clock, and, therefore, I did 
not receive the note until he had 
made the comments on my speech 
which he felt it his duty to make. 
I cannot therefore attempt to reply 
to him, as I have not the least notion 
what he said. I will, however, reply 
to what has just been said by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. Speakingon Satur- 
day at a small local meeting in ‘a remote 
part of Wiltshire, I confess I did not in 
the least anticipate that my remarks 
would have been reported in the London 
Press of this morning, or else I should 
have felt it my duty to be in my place 
at the commencement of the Debate in 
ease any hon. Gentleman thought fit to 
call attention to them. I have seen 
those observations reported in two 
different ways, both, however, con- 
siderably curtailed. I am sure hon. 
Members who have been subject 
to curtailment themselves will admit 
I am justified in saying that I cannot 
accept the verbal accuracy of those re- 
ports. I understand from the words of 
the hon. Member opposite that I am 
reported to have said that hon. Gentle- 
men who opposed these Grants are un- 
worthy to be subjects of the Queen. 
Well, Sir, I do not think I used 
those words. What I did say was 
this: I was referring to what ap- 
peared to me to be the undoubted 
advantages of a Monarchical system as 
against a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, and I went on to say that, while 
I had every respect for those who 
sincerely held the contrary opinions, I 
entirely differed from them. I did not 
charge those hon. Members. who opposed 
this Grant with holding Republican 
opinions, or being anything but: loyal 
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subj of -the | Queen; but I :think| 
I did say that, in. my opinion, their 
iey was a pitiful policy in carping 
at what, to my mind, was absolutel 
for the. maintenance of. the 


dignity of that Crown of which they | posal. 


themselves. to be. sup- 
porters; and, I think I also said that, 
in. my opinion, such a policy was not 
worthy of any subject of the Queen. I 
do not think there is anything in this 
that can justly be called personally 
offensive to any hon. Member. If 
there is I should sincerely regret it. 
words were the expression of 
bond fide opinion, and they differ from 
the reports I have.seen. I have stated 
to the House what I believe I said, and 
I entirely adhere to it. I do not know 
whether there is any other point in my 
remarks to which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle thought it worth 
while to direct the attention of the 
House. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The remark about 
those who. dared to oppose the Grants 
but did not dare to attack the Queen 


openly. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : 
That was not what I said.. What I 
was referring to.in tuat part of my 

h was not speeches in the 
ouse, but articles in the papers 
and speeches made in different parts of 
the country—articles and speeches of a 
character which it would be difficult to 
find any langu sufficiently strong to 
describe, mr Uwe saying of their 
authors that they did not dare to attack 
the Crown or the Queen in her personal 
capacity. 

*Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
The right hon. Gentleman is good 
enough to relieve us from the charge of 
disloyalty, but says we are only pitiful 
people, and I Pd we must put up 
with that. Sir, do not altogether 
take the standpoint of my hon. Friend 
who has just spoken. Although I have 
lived in. Aberdeenshire and thoroughly 
appreciate the personal character of 
Her Majesty, I could not go into any 
gushing strain with reference to the 
institution of Monarchy. As to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Nottinghamshire 
I confess I could not draw the subtle dis- 
tinctions ee he does, and I wish to 
explain why I am going to vote against 
ma fens I did: not vote for the 
Motion of my:hon. Friend the Member 
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fot Northampton ; I voted that the: 
rds Pp to be left out stand: 


that, for I gave public: notice’ 
I .wished to amend his 
‘I\ thoroughly and heartily 
adhere to nine-tenths of the of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member’ 
for Mid Lothian, and I believe with the 
right hon. Gentleman that we have now 
oe as completely rid for ever of the 
ukes — armen FRY of ‘the 
unger Batten , and all the youn 
ranches of the Royal Family, as if ie 
had entered into a compact duly 
engrossed on parchment ra stamped 
and sealed. I am glad Her Majesty’s 
Advisers have come forward with 
the claims, and in a way which’ has 
put those claims for ever at an 
end. I am not one of those who 
would take part in any Resolution cast- 
ing reflection upon Her Majesty, who 
has behaved most. handsomely towards 
the country in this matter, in having 
undertaken to provide for the younger 
branches of her family. I would: not 
particularly inquire about the Civil List 
nor pry into the savings of Her Majesty, 
which savings should be for the benefit 
of the younger branches of Her Majesty’s 
family, and so relieve the nation. If 
this had been a question between: our- 
selves and Her Most Gracious Majesty 
I think there would have been a 
great deal in the argument of the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that” it 
would have been ungracious to have 
refused a swall gift to Her Majesty 
in this matter. But that is not 
so. It seemsto me that Her Majesty 
is a Constitutional Monarch,’ whose 
Ministers are making a demand for an 
additional grant to the Prince of Wales. 
Her Majesty has done all we can fairly 
expect out of. consideration. for the 
country. Now the pure and simple ques- 
tion is, whether the allowance now made 
to the Prince of Wales is sufficient or 
not, and that is the quéstion on which I 
will vote, and which I hope the House 
will decide. I asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury to state in one sum what 
is the present income of the Prinee of 
Wales from all public sources. He did 
not appear very willing to tell me in so 
many words, but he said I must find out 
for myself in the various papers and 
Blue Books. I find the income of the 
Prince of » Wales is about: £62,000 a 


words . 
ane the question. I was entitled to 
that 
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year from the Duchy of Cornwall, 
£50,000 to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales by way of Parliamentary 
Grant; and about £2,000 for Military 
allowances. Then there is the rental 
of Sandringham, the rental of which 
will be £5,000 or £6,000 a year; so 
that, in adding these sums together, I 
make the income of the Prince of Wales 
to be about £120,000 and two free 
houses. My impression is, that in these 
hard times, when living is comparatively 
cheap, and the value of money is 
enhanced, that the Prince of Wales 
ought to be able to maintain his 
family on £120;000 a year and two 
free houses. I do not want to make 
invidious comparisons between poor men 
and the Prince of Wales, but I would 
point out that many high public officials 
on the hundredth part of that sum— 
namely, £1,200 a year and one free 
house, maintain, educate, and make 
provision for their families. We are 
told that the children of his Royal High- 
ness are growing up, that they are going 
out into the world, and that some extra 
allowance ought to be made on that 
grouid. But that is the experience of 
small men as well as great; taat we are 
obliged to set apart a portion of our 
incomes to meet the greater requirements 
of our families. It is not too much to 
ask a man to put aside a quarter of his 
income to provide for his family and 
lace them in the world ; and if the 
ince of Wales devoted £30,000 to 
those purposes he would still have 
£90,000 for his own maintenance. No 
figures have been laid before the Com- 
mittee to prove that the present income 
of the Prince of Wales is insufficient, 
and I venture to submit that the onus 
probands of proving that rests with those 
who are making these proposals to the 
House. It has been said that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is put to 
gteat expense on account of the duties 
that -he performs on behalf of Her 
Majesty. If that is the case, it is not 
@ matter that concerns this House, but 
rather for family arrangement. But 
in my opinion the expense His Royal 
Highness is ~ to in respect of those 
duties has been grossly exaggerated. 
That His Royal Highness performs his 
functions in a most exemplary manner 
is universally admitted, but the per- 
formance of those functions is a part of 
his duties for which he is paid. It is 


Sir G. Campbeil 
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the duty for which Princes are’ kept, 


not ‘the function of the Sovereign. 
We have been told that his duties have 
been greatly increased in consequence 
of the retired life which was led by Her: 
Majesty. I do not believe that is 
really so. His Royal Highness enter- 
tains the people he likes, whereas it is 
the function of Sovereigns to entertain’ 
those people whom they do not like, 
that is to do duty entertainments. 
We ought not to dip our hands into the 
taxpayers’ pockets because the Prince 
of Wales likes to entertain his own 
friends, and does entertain them. In 
the interests of the taxpayers I shall 
vote against this pro ee 
*SirGEORGETREVELYAN (Bridge- 
ton, Glasgow): I think that everybody 
who heard the few words that have 
fallen from the President of the Board 
of Trade must feel that the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken like a gentleman, 
and that he has made an explanation, 
under very trying circumstances indeed 
to himself, in a manner that certainly 
should give every satisfaction to the 
Opposition side of the House. But in 
the imputations which the right hon. 
Gentleman has repeated and enforced, 
in perfectly Parliamentary language, 
there are charges which I think it right 
to do my best to rebut. I wish, in the 
beginning, to state in a few words my 
belief that nobody on the Opposition 
side of the House is influenced by the 
motives which have been widely attri- 
buted to them, chiefly in the news- 
papers—namely, that they have a feeling 
against the Royal Grants because Her 
Majesty has not for a number of years 
sufficiently kept up the splendour of the 


Court. Now, Sir, in the first place, I 


do not believe that the allegation that 
Her Majesty has not kept up the splen- 
dour of the Court is true. I am not a 


avery good judge of such things, but it 


seems to me that the Court has been 
kept up in a manner most splendid and 
worthy of the country. the first 
place, from whatever sources the savings 
of Her Majesty may have come, they 
have not been made at the expense of 
the splendour’ of the Court, and in the 
next place, the people respect her Ma- 
jesty for living a quiet, domestic life in 
the intervals of splendid representation. 
Therefore the action of those who are 
opposing these Grants is in no way to 
be attributed to such motives or reflec- 
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tions. My time is short, and therefore 
I wish to come straight to the principle 
upon which those who opposed these 
Grants are acting. We contend. that 
the payments made to Royalty should 
be made upon the true principle that, 
from the very highest downwards, pay- 
ments from the nation to the office- 
holder should be made direct to the 
holder, and that we have no concern 
with any one but the holder of the 
office. One of our Monarchs—a high 
prerogative Monarch, if ever there was 
one—described himself as a great servant 
of the Commonwealth—the highest and 
noblest title which a King can have. 
Now, Sir, I hold that ample provision 
should be made by means of payments 
out of the Exchequer to enable the 
servants of the Commonwealth from 
the highest to the lowest to discharge 
the duties they are called upon to per- 
form. In my opinion, this House has 
no business to inquire into the amount 
of the Queen’s savings, nor to follow 
them when they have been made. We 
have just as much right to follow the 
savings, if I may use the simile with- 
out disrespect—of the humblest clerk 
in the Public Service. But we are 
bound to consider the amount of 
the public emoluments which are 
attached to the Throne. The Civil List 
amounts to £385,000 a year; the 
Duchy of Lancaster, £50,000; Grants 
to members of the Royal Family, 
£150,000; income from the Duchy of 
Cornwall, £60,000. Now the total 
sums, therefore, which are devoted to 
the maintenance of the Royal Family 
amount to £645,000 a year without 
counting other itemsin the Estimates— 
that is to say 64 or 65 times as much as 
the highest salary in the country —that 
ofthe Lord Chancellor. But then hon. 
Gentlemen say that so much official and 
necessary expenditure has to be met out 
of this enormous sum of money. That 
is the case with the Crown, but it is the 
case in all other important places. 
Judges and Bishops have to spend a 
great deal of money on official repre- 
sentation. I remember very well 
Lord John Russell giving evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee, 
and he testified that a Prime Minister 
gained nothing whatever in the long 
run from his income of Prime Minis. 
ter. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp-" 
ton, E.): He said the balance came 
out on the wrong side. , 
*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : Yes, on 
the wrong side; andthen hon. Gentlemen 
forget that this £645,000 is a net sum.’ 
You may talk of its being necessary to 
give the Royal Family very large 
emoluments, but just conceive how rich 
a nobleman must be who has a net’ 
annual income of £645,000. Why, it 
is not too much to say he would receive’ 
the whole agricultural rent of some of 
the very richest counties ia England. 
In the case of a nobleman it is not all 
gain. He has to maintain his farms, 
to keep up his houses in town and 
country, but in this case the houses are 
not only provided for Royalty, but 
actually maintained by the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham said all we had 
to do was with that part of the Royal 
income that is within the Royal control ; 
but I should like to know how much of 
@ man’s private income is out of his 
control. Mention has been made of the 
great number of pensions and super- 
annuations which the Royal Family 
have to maintain. Everyone knows 
that in the great landed estates there 
are very heavy pension allowances in- 
deed; but in the case of the Royal 
Family the superannuation allowances’ 
are specially provided for. They come 
out of thespecially allotted portions ofthe 
Civil List. Here we have the pensions, 
wages for servants, household expenses, 
the maintenance and repair of houses’ 
—everything provided. It is very 
difficult, indeed, to know what it is 
that remains to fallon the £125,000 a 
year. The maintenance of her children 
does not fall upon Her Majesty. It is en- 
tirely a question of the grandchildren ; 
and whether we take the £125,009 a 
year of net income, or the £645,000 a 
year of gross income, in either case the 
country has done nobly and worthily 
by the Royal Family. My right hon, 
Friend the Member for Leeds speaks 
of the Duchies and the Orown ds 
as private property of the Crown.. 
They are not private property. They 


are public funds, allotted to the payment 
of a particular high functionary. You’ 
might as well say that we could not 
regulate the salary of a Judge who was 
paid out of Court fees. This argument 
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raises the very serious question 
whether Parliament has a right 


to deal with endowments, _ because 
if we are not to discuss Royal incomes 
because they are specially allotted, then 
surely the oni of Commons is alto- 
— in the wrong when it touches 
niversity and the other endowments. 
But it is.said not only have children, but 
grandchildren have been provided for. 
These provisions for grandchildren came 
down from other days from which we 
refuse to. take precedents. e have 
been referred back to the days of 
George II. In the days of George II. 
it. was not only the Monarch who pro- 
vided for his. grandchildren, svery 
Prime Minister, every Lord Chancellor, 
every Lord Chief Justice provided most 
splendidly for their children at the 
public expense. Sir Robert Walpole, 
in addition to a great deal else, gave his 
three sons the Collectorship of Customs, 
the Auditorship of the Exchequer, and 
the Collectorship of Pells, and Horace 
Walpole, in a well-known passage, said : 
—‘' My fortune is a noble fortune for a 
third son, and much beyond what I ex- 
pected or deserved.’’? And yet he only 
got £5,000 from his father, All the 
rest he got. from the nation; and he 
regarded it as an integral part of 
his -paternal inheritance. People 
were so much accustomed in those days 
to provide for their families that they 
actually put down everything they got 
from the nation as part of the inherit- 
ance from their perenta Iam not going 
to trouble the House with extracts to 
prove what can so easily be proved—that 
we now have inour Public Service, and 
in the Law Oourts, the highest 
standard of public spirit, and that great 
men now consider that they must pro- 
vide for their families out of their means 
and not by any special Grant from the 
‘country. And what.is right in the Public 
Service of the country should begin at 
the top. We ought to give the Crown 
mple dignity and ample income, but 
e grandchildren should be supported 
by the Crown. The Government, as we 
know, take another view. With regard 
to the right hon. Member for Newcastle, 
for my part I consider hig position as 
one that is admirably defensible. It 
is impossible for me to. endorse such a 
sentence as this— fxs edd otace: 
“In view of the facts above'atatéd your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the Queen would 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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have »a.claim-on_the liberality of Parliament 
should Her Majesty think fit to apply for such , 
Grants, as, in accordanee with precedent, may 
become requisite for the support of the Royal 
Family. 


We are told that that declaration of 
Parliament is neutralised by Her 


Majesty’s expressed intention not to | 


press the claim for Grants for the 
children of her daughters and younger 
sons, but though it might not stand 
good for Her Majesty it stands good for 
us. We are called upon to endorse this 
very serious declaration, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said that the 
Government adhere to its full words, 
When a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes such a declaration it is an invita- 
tion to draw upon the Treasury which 
in future days will not be resisted. Do 
you think such a declaration can safely 
be made? Myright hon. Friend, taking 
the words in their exact sense, is per- 
fectly right when he says that he would 
not consent to any pi | declaration. In 
my opinion, inthe amourtofincome which 
Parliament gives to the younger mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, we sanction a 
seale of expenditure which is unwar- 
rantably high. Eighteen years ago, as 
one of a minority of 11, I protested 
against this grant in the case of the Duke 
of Connaught. Princes get £25,000, 
and it is not in the interests of the 
country as a result that it should be 
covered with miniature Courts. The 
members of the Royal Family who have 
no Official duties to perform have no 
need to have a number of ladies and 
gentlemen about them. The example 
set at home is followed in the Colonial 
and Indian Establishments of Governors, 
and the result is that there are far too 
many aides-de-camp and military secre- 
taries who do no good whatever 
in proportion to the salaries and allow- 
ances which they draw. For my part, 
I entirely agree with the hon. Member 
for Morpeth, and I was glad to hear 
him quote the lines he did, which are 
not out of place on a Money Bill. 
In this age of large expenditure, 
idleness, and snobbishness there is need 
for the example of a highly-cultured, 
gentlemanly life, and if such a life can- 
not be led for less than £25,000 a year 
it is a bad and sad business, I will 
zive a specimen of the sort of depth of 
allacy into which even able men may. 
have been led by Parliament insisting 
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upon successive occasions in voting these 
Grants. The Spectator, which is sup- 
ity to be the most intellectual and 
igh-flown paper in the country, observes 
that our Princes are poor, not only by 
comparison with millionaires, but by 
the side of well-to-do gentlemen, and 
that the nation must provide the neces- 
sary allowances, which have already 
been cut down to the lowest point of 
expenditure, for what English society 
regards as a dignified position. [ Minis- 
terial Cheere.| Those cheers, which 
are uttered by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, are the expression of what we 
think to be so unfortunate an opinion 
that we are delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing by our vote that 
we do not agree with it. We will never 
endorse the opinion that it is necessary 
to have a net income of £25,000 a year 
to maintain a dignified existence. It is 
very important in this Debate that we 
should avoid personal taunts, but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
est Birmingham has made a violent 
attack upon Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. In the days when those taunts 
were directed against the right hon. 
Gentlemen I thought them very sorry 
sort of trash, and I think the same now. 
In this case it is no question of truck- 
ling to the people or of insulting the 
Throne. It is a question of laying down 
first the true principles on which the 
necessary payments should be made to 
the holders of official positions however 
high, and to them alone; and, secondly, 
that these payments shall be quite 
ample, but not more than ample; and 
it is because in these proposals now 
before the House both hon rinciples, 
are violated that I voted on Friday in 
the minority ; and that I earnestly hope 
that that vote will be repeated, increased, 
and emphasized by the Committee 
to-night. 

*Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
Knowing, as I do, the value of time 
at the present moment in regard to the 
arrangements for this Debate, I do not 

ropose to follow my right hon. Friend 
in those very general observations he has 
thought it right to make, and which I 
may suggest would be equally applicable 
when my right hon. “Friend addressed 


any public audience on any other political 
subject in the country. I should not 
have been disposed to break the charm 
of this discussion, resulting from the 
fact that no lawyer has taken any part 
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in it, if a great deal of law, or what was 
called law, had not been stated by two 
hon. Members. I begin to take a some- 
what special interest in the constituency 
of Northampton. It must, indeed, be a 
very remarkable constituency. I know 
a borough in Lancashire in which there 
are many people who think that one 
lawyer is not a sufficient representative 
for the constituency ; but at Northamp- 
ton they seem to revel in two lawyers, 
or, at least, two amateur lawyers, who, 
with the fate belonging to amateurs 
generally, fail in completely accomplish- 
ing what they attempt to do. It is 
because I know the force of the state- 
ments made by both those hon, Mem- 
bers—the leaders of the Party which is 
now fighting against these Grants—that 
I am about to take part in this Debate. 
The hon. Gentlemen in question may 
make most erroneous statements when 
addressing popular assemblies without 
being liable to correction ; but I think it 
would be a matter of regret if they 
were allowed in this House to make 
statements on matters of law without 
foundation, and if no one in this 
House were to say that he dissented 
from those statements. Such silence 
would give an acquiescence which, I 
think, ought not to be allowed. First, 
I will deal with the junior Member for 
Northampton, and with one statement. 
only, for I have no time to deal with 
the others. I must refer to the hon. 
Member’s opinion upon a legal subject 
with a certain amount of respect. I re- 
collect the late Sir George Jessel giving 
this advice to a young legal friend of 
mine :—‘‘ If ever you have to give a 
legal opinion it had better be short, and, 
if possible, accurate, but always let it 
be positive.” The junior Member for . 
Northampton has apparently thought 
but little of the second of these injunc- 
tions, but he certainly has obeyed the 
third canon of Sir George Jessel’s views, 
for he was as positive as anybody could 
be when he asserted that the possession 
of the Hereditary Revenues of the 

Crown resulted from a mere slip of 
the draftsman, and that otherwise 

there would have been no possibility 

of the occupier of the Throne 

after the time of James II. ever 

having any Crown Lands to surrender. 

The hon. Member asked, ‘‘ When, 
William III. arrived from .Holland 

what could that Dutchman have had 

to surrender ?”’ The hon. Member also 
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says, in a pampblet he has written, that 
‘when our Sovereign surrendered her 
Crown Lands she had nothing to give 
up, and that this isa fraud upon the 
public. Surely that statement answers 
itself. When William III. became 
King of this Realm, he, by virtue of 
occupying the Tnrone, became entitled 
to all that his Predecessor possessed. | 
As I prefer not to enter upon a legal | 
argument, I refer the hon. Member to | 
an authority any layman can understand, | 
I mean the 15th chapter of Macaulay’s , 
History of ngland. William III. 
granted five-sixths of the County of 
Denbigh away to Bentinck. This grant 
was stoutly opposed on the ground of 
olicy by a sturdy Welsh Member, Mr. 

rice, and others, and the Kingeventually 
recalled that particular Grant, but at the 
same time he granted the Welbeck 
Manors in Nottinghamshire and Lin- 
colnshire to Bentinck, and not the least 
objection tothis was raised in a Parlia- 
ment which was full of great Whig and ; 
Republican lawyers. ‘he holding of 
the land was so far personal that 
the Sovereign could at this time grant 
it away to a personal favourite or 
for public services, and the _ title 
was absolutely good as against the 
nation. [An hon. Memser: No, no. | 
Well, then, let the hon. Member bring 
an action of ejectment against the Duke 
of Portland. But I will not go further 
into this matter. I only touch on it. 
When the Queen came to Parliament 
ne first year of her reign, she 
said :— 





**T place unreservedly at your disposal those 
Hereditary Revenues which were transferred to 
the public by my immediate predecessor, and I 
have commanded that such Papers as are 
necegsary for a full examination of the subject 
shail be prepared and laid before you.” 


Parliament dealt with Her Majesty 
on the terms that she gave up her 
Hereditary Revenues. Nobody said that 
her statement was incorrect, and it 
would be a breach of faith for Parlia- 
ment now to say—as the hon. Member 
for Northampton does—that the Crown 
possesses no hereditary lands to sur- 
render. I pass on now to the second 
distinguished lawyer, the senior Member 
for Northampton, who has also told us 
his views of the construction of an Act 
of Parliament. The hon. Member said 
there had been an impropriety practised 
by those who represented the Treasury 
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after Government. He stated, and 
stated accurately, that there had been 
a surplus in different classes, especially 
in Classes 2 and 3, of the Civil List, and 
that there was no right to apply that 
surplus in aid of the Privy Purse. I 
object to this statement being made by 
those who have such an influence in 
the country. My hon. Friend must 
allow me to say that he was entirely in- 
accurate. In the Civil Service Act of 
William IV., which is precisely similar 
to that of Victoria, the same words 
were employed which allowed a surplus 
to be transferred from one class to 
another. During that reign there was 
a transfer of £22,000 from Class 2 and 
Class 3 to the Privy Purse. At the 
beginning of the present reign a Com- 
mittee sat with many economists upon 
it. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!’’] In November, 
1837, a Committee sat, including Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Hawes, Sir R. Peel [ Oppo- 
sition laughter |, and others. A laugh is 
raised at the economical policy of Sir 
R. Peel. Let hon. Members read 
that Report. Sir Robert Peel showed 
himself a careful guardian of economy, 
and this Committee acquiesced in the 
view I have expressed, and repeated the 
words of the same Statute, and the 
Advisers of the Crown, and lawyers and 
laymen, have constantly and continuously 
acted upon that view, accepting it as 
correct. These attempted: attacks upon 
the interests of the Crown, or the 
conduct or wisdom of the Advisers 
of the Crown in past times, ought 
to be swept away, and we ought 
to approach this question on its 
merits. With respect to the Amend- 
ment before the House, I was astonished 
to hear my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle, followed as 
he was by tha hon. Member for Leices- 
tershire, complain that the Government 
have not afforded to the House, or to 
the Committee, sufficient information 
upon the matter now before the House. 
Well, but it was referred to a Committee 
of Inquiry, and if there was not infor- 
mation, information ought to have been 
given to the Committee. But the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian has 
placed on record that the Committee 
received all the information which was 
material. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. and 
learned Friend entirely misunderstood 
what I said. I did not complain, but 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman 
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that he might as well have communi- 
cated to the House the information 
which had been communicated to the, 
Committee. I made no complaint of 
want of information afforded to the 
Committee. 

*Sm H. JAMES : The Committee had | 
before it that which caused the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian to be grateful and to say that 
the fullest information had been given. 
I should have thought that in the nu- 
merous Appendices the information was 
tolerably complete, even according to 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said that I| 
perfectly understood that Her Majesty | 
had aright to state to the Committee 
what her private furtune was without 
the statement being made public. At 
the same time, I think it would be to 
the advantage of Her Majesty if it were 
made public. But I went further, and 
say that if the figures laid before us were 
correct, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland was entirely wrong in 
his statement, and it was because I felt 
myself in honour bound to assist my 
hon. Friend that I alluded to the 
matter. 

*Sm H. JAMES: The Committee 
exactly followed the precedent of the 
Committee of 1837. It refused, with 
the acquiescence of every Member, to 
lay the private transactions of the 
Sovereign before the public. The truth 
is, that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle has attempted to take up 
an intermediate position—he is between 
two millstones. One is the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whose weight, it will 
be admitted, is considerable ; and the 
other millstone is the hard and some- 
what obdurate substance represented by 
the hon. Member for Northampton. But 
thatis notall. Not only isthe right hon. 
Gentleman between thesetwo millstones, 
but who is working the machinery? 
There is somebody acting as the miller, 
and it is the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian who is working 
the machinery. And what can be the 
result to my right hon. Friend when he 
finds himself between two such conflict- 
ing bodies so directed ? I cannot say 
what will be the result to my 
right hon. Friend. But I can im- 
agine my right hon. Friend the Member 
for. Derby making his re-appearance, 
after going through the mill, ground 


to powder. I think, therefore, that in 
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future my right hon. Friends should deal 
more carefully with intermediate parties 
than they have been in the habit of 


doing. But has not the whole proceed- 


ings of the evening been almost laugh- 
able? Has there not been a most 
useless consumption of public time? 
There has been skirmishing, and 
nothing but skirmishing, to-night. 
As a rule, skirmishing precedes the 
battle; but now we are skirmishing 
after the battle, and my right hon. 
Friend has skirmished on behalf of those 
against whom he voted on Friday night. 
My right hon. Friend has given no 
sufficient excuse or explanatiun of his 
position, and I am compelled to trace 
its existence to the fact that my right 
hon. Friend gave his vote on Friday 
to satisfy the entirety of his con- 
science, and will vote to-night to satisfy 
a portion of his constituents. The hon. 
Member for Northampton replied to- 
night to the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: I supported 
him. 

*Str H. JAMES: Yes, supported him 
by a vote, and that is what I am com- 
menting on. My right hon. Friend 
and the hon. Gentleman are supporting 
one another by votes, but destroying 
each other by arguments. When a 
Minister of the Crown gives a pledge 
on the part of the Sovereign, I feel 
perfectly secure that that pledge will 
be fulfilled. Therefore,the hon. Member 
for Northampton said this evening that 
he was perfectly satisfied that during 
the present reign no such demands will 
be made as the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle says may be made. So also 
the hon. Member for Northampton says 
we are perfectly safe with regard to the 
future, because the future can take 
care of itself, If that view be correct, 
what is it that the right hon. Member 
is fighting for? He says that he is 
asking for finality. Finalty when? 
During the present reign? That is 
assured. Beyond this reign we have 
no right to look for it. We cannot 
secure finality by a vote of this Parlia- 
ment in respect of a Civil List which 
will be voted by another Parliament, 
and we ought not to attempt it. We are 
safe as regards the present reign on 
account of the pledges given. Why, 
then, should not the future take care of 
itself? Democracy, according to hon. 


Gentlemen, is marching on and will take 
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Care of itself in the future. If we attempt 
to secure finality with respect to a future 
Teign,we shall be dealing with conditions 
°f which we know nothing—conditions 
which will not be controlled. In 


dealing with George IV. and William | 
Sovereigns | yet,at the same time, we are told that the 


IV., we gave those 
certain Civil Lists, knowing there 
would, in all probability, be no 
children. But we cannot deal with 
Sovereigns advanced in life, and with 
a Sovereign of 18 with a future 
which can only be conjectured in 
the same manner. In the interests 
of economy we ought to act differently. 
Hon. Gentlemen say that for the chil- 
dren of the younger sons of the Sovereign 
there should be no provision. From that 
I dissent, and I think every Member of 
the House ought to dissent from it, 
because the children of younger children 
include the heir-presumptive to the 
Throne. Therefore if we make the 
Civil List by a rigid rule, if we deal 
with it in advance, we shall do so 
with the conviction either that it will 
be almost unconstitutional with respect 
to the Royal Family, or injurious 
to the public interests. I fancy there 
are a great many Members who agree in 
substance with myright hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian, but yet are 
going to vote, not because they believe 
the right hon. Gentleman wrong, but 
because they want to please their con- 
stituents. I am not going to traverse 
the rights of those who say they are 
true Republicans; I am not going to 
make an attack upon them. I differ 
from my right hon. Friend when he 
spoke of the tinsel and cotton-velvet 
of the Monarchy. I know of no 
quality which can exact homage 
from the nation except really high 
qualities of character. I believe the 
allegiance of the people to the 
Monarchy is now an allegiance rendered 
freely to those who play their part well 
and discharge the duties which the 
Constitution devolves upon them; and 
because I believe this, and for the rea- 
son I have given for objecting to the 
Amendment, I shall vote against it. 

Srr W. HARCOURT (Derby): My 
right bon. and learned Friend (Sir 
H. James) says we are skirmishing; 
and in one sense that is true, because 
although no doubt ‘we are the 
people who vote the money, the 
great battle on questions of this matter 
will be fought among and decided by 
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the people themselves. He has spoken 
with sublime contempt of that class of 
eople who are termed constituents, and 
e has taunted Gentlemen on this side 
of the House for voting according 
to the wishes of their constituents ; and 


opinions expressed on this side of the 
House are not the opinions of the people. 
I do not know how those two statements 
are to be reconciled. I acknowledge that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in dealing with those with whom he 
formerly acted, spoke in a kindly and 
good humoured spirit, and I wish I could 
say that of all who have spoken. These 
Debates, although they, no doubt, raise 
sharp differences of opinion, have hither- 
to been characterised by a happy ab- 
sence of bitter Party spirit. But the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) introduced that 
spirit in its most acrid and bitterest form 
to-night. He talks of the cant of the new 
Radicalism. I will borrow a well-known 
saying of Lord John Russell, when he 
said there was something more sickening 
than the cant of new Radicalism, and 
that was the recant of old Radicalism. 
He talked of the people with a great 
“Pp.” Well, but he has betaken him- 
self now to greater people than he 
formerly associated with. He has spoken 
with spite and condemnation of those 
who stir up animosities and jealousies 
among classes. [ Cheers.| Yes, but this 
lecture comes to us from the great 
preacher on the text which speaks of 
“those who toil not, neither do they 
spin.” He says that he interprets the 
true opiniuns of the people, and that 
men like my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) know 
nothing about the people, and they are 
ouly Nihilists. According to him we 
are Nihilists on this Bench. I wonder 
that my right hon. Friend chooses a 
seat in such a very inflammable and 
dangerous quarter of the House. Why 
does he prefer to sit amongst Nihilists ? 
I confess that I am almost alarmed for 
his personal safety, and I would almost 
entreat the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to supply him with 
police protection, if it were only to de- 
fend him from that dark and dangerous 
character the hon. Member for Islington’ 
(Mr. R. Chamberlain), who voted with 
the hon. Member for Northampton the 
other night—a Nihilist with whom my 
right hon. Friend stands in closer 
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relations than he does with us. Well, 
we have had a severe lecture from my 
right hon. Friend; but as he stood at 
this box lecturing us on loyalty to our 
Leader, I could not help thinking that 
it was a Dissentient Liberal reproving 
sin. I confess myself that I am gprry 
that my right hon. Friend should Have 
introduced this tone into the Debate, 
which seems to be almost unworthy of 
the dignity and magnitude of the sub- 
ject we are discussing. I do not think 
that any advantage is to be derived from 
terming hon. Gentlemen who hold one 
opinion by the name of disloyal any 
more than if we were to call you who 
hold a different opinion parasites and 
sycophants. I donot believe that either 
designation is true. I believe that 
Gentlemen in this House can take 
different views on this as on other 
subjects perfectly conscientiously, 
and with the honest belief that they 
are acting for the best interests of 
the country. Therefore, I was glad to 
hear the President of the Board of Trade 
disclaim the sentences which had been 
attributed to him. I think it would be 
extremely unlike what we know of his 
character, if he attributed unworthy 
motives to persons because they enter- 
tain opinions different from his own. I 
would rather follow the example of my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale, who endeavoured the other night 
to examine what was the origin of the 
vote we are asked to give on this 
occasion, how the Committee came to 
be appointed, and what is the cause of 
the situation which has led to the con- 
flict of opinion between the two sides 
of the House. Well, the last Grant 
which was asked for was for the Princess 
Beatrice; and on that occasion a Com- 
mittee was promised. Now, why was 
a Committee promised on that occasion ? 
It was because it was felt that the 
class uf children had then been ex- 
hausted, that a Grant had been made to 
the last child, and that the next Grant 
which would be asked for would come 
within a different category, that of the 
grand hildren. That shows that at that 
time the House considered that grand- 
children -tood in a different category, 
and that their claims ought to be sub- 
jected to a fuller examination. I am 
not quite sure that the appointment of 
the Cummittee was a wise thing, or the 


original promise of it either, unless it 
was to enter into the whole question of 
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opening the Civil List. You might 
have opened the Civil List if you had 
chosen; indeed, the Civil List was 
opened. We have heard very fallacious 
and servile language used with regard 
to what are called compacts. But in the 
reign of George III., after he had been 
reigning 20 years, the Civil List was re- 
opened, reviewed, and reformed alto- 
getherin the great measure of Mr. Burke, 
But, in my opinion, there is no occasion 
and no justification for opening the 
whole question of the Civil List now. 
In those days there had been great 
abuses. But there never was a reign 
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‘which less called for and less justified 


an examination or a criticism of the 
Civil List than the present reign. There 
never was a Sovereign who more Con- 
stitutionally observed the duties of the 
great office which she holds. I do not 
for a moment admit that Parliament has 
not a perfect right, if it chooses, to 
open and examine the Civil List; but 
the Committee was very far more 
limited in its object. When this new 
chapter was opened by the Committee 
we had to consider what course ought 
to be taken with reference to the more 
remote descendants than the children. 
Here I venture to say, without any Party 
spirit, was the first error which the 
Government committed. They brought 
down the Message from the Crown with 
the ordinary old forms for two grand- 
children as a matter of course, without 
any Committee, and without considering 
the question. Then the Committee was 
pressed upon them in the House, and 
they assented to it. Then they produced 
before theCommittee certain Resolutions 
of which they have endeavoured to mini- 
mise the effect. It is said that they 
were not penenet by the Government, 
who merely suggested their views. How- 
ever, these Resolutions are in the Report 
as the Resolutions to be proposed by the 
Chairman. What were they? They 
were a declaration of the personal right 
of all grandchildren to provision from 
the State, subject only to the exception 
that provision would not be asked for 
in the case of children of the daughters 
of the Queen. It has been said that 
we are not following my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian. I 
venture to think that we have followed 
him a great deal more than those who 
are going to vote for this Resolution ; 
because when the Government made 
their declaration ig favour of the right 
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of grandchildren, my right hon. Friend 
entered a protest which is printed in 
the Report, stating that the Committee 
were unwilling, under the present cir- 
cumstances, to place any further charge 
on the Exchequer for the behoof of any 
ndchild of the Sovereign otherwise 
than by an addition to the income of the 
Prince of Wales. That directly traverses 
the right of the grandchildren which 
has entered into the Report. Ard my 
right hon. Friend not merely disclaimed 
it in words, but he disclaimed it in his 
—— because instead of making the 
rant direct to the grandchildren indi- 
vidually, he proposed that it should be 
made to the Prince of Wales, prac- 
tically, as it were, to emphasise 
the denial of the right of the grand- 
children generally. The Government 
felt that they could not maintain the 
eee they had taken up in the first 
solution. I know the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir J. Gorst) 
stated the other night that the Govern- 
ment never budged from their first 
intention ; but he was contradicted by 
another member of the Committee who 
sits behind him, who said the Govern- 
ment retired all along the line. They 
retired from that position because they 
felt it was impossible to make to the 
House with any chance of success a 
oy sree for the grandchildren generally. 
y right hon. Friend then proposed a 
compromise in reference to the children 
of the Prince of Wales. A compromise 
is a very good thing if you act up to it; 
but what did the Governmentdo? They 
accepted the proposal of my right hon. 
Friend, and then they proceeded to draw 
up a Report which was absolutely in- 
consistent with it. I complain of the 
form of that Report, because it isdrawn 
up to show that the Grant ought to be 
made, that the Queen had a right to 
expect that it should be made to all her 
grandchildren. That is representing 
the House of Commons as acting illibe- 
rally to the Queen. I do not accept 
that position at all. I believe that 
Parliament has always desired to act 
liberally and handsomely towards the 
Sovereign, and I believe it has so acted. 
I repudiate, therefore, altogether a 
Report which has for its effect to repre- 
sent Parliament as refusing to the So- 
vereign that which she has a reasonable 
tight to expect. It is very unfair to the 
House of Commons, and it is entirely 
unfounded. Of what does this Report von- 
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sist? First of all, it sets out a number of 
precedente. My right hon. Friend does 
not accept your precedents ; he declares 
that those precedents have no bearing 
on the present case. He moved an 
Amendment to practically negative 
those precedents, and to give them 
the go-by. My right hon. 
agrees to that. Then there is a 
statement set forth as to the 
produce of the land revenues. 
My right hon. and learned Friend 
has made statements as to the land 
revenues of which, as regards the 
legal part, I will admit he is correct, but 
as to the Constitutional part he is 
grossly in error. I have never said that 
the legal estate in those revenues is not 
in the Sovereign ; of course it is. The 
President of the Board of Trade said 
that the estates were as much those of 
the Queen as the estates which belonged 
to any private person. I denyit. Itis 
contrary to the Constitution of the 
country, and no Constitutional lawyer 
has ever dared to make that assertion. 
It is possible that a person may have a 
legal estate. I possess very large legal 
estates, but I have no land. I happen 
to be the trus'es of a good miny pro- 
perties which are a good deal of trouble 
but of very little profit. I have an 
absolute legal estate, and I think most 
Gentlemen in this House are in the 
same position. But my right hon. and 
learned Friend slipped it in as if it was 
of no importance that these estates are 
trust estates for the public, and for the 
public only. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the Grant made in the case of 
William ILI., but why did he not ‘state 
that in consequence of this very Grant, 
Parliament interfered, and said that 
there should be no more Grants? The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
the other day said that Lord Brougham 
was no authority because he was at that 
time in opposition to the Government of 
the day. But if Constitutional Law had 
depended upon the authorities being 
supporters of the Government of the day 
we should have had very little Constitu- 
ticnal Law in this country, from the days 
of Hampden down to my right hon. and 
learned Friend. ut I will give you a 
higher authority upon the subject than 
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Lord Brougham. All this matter was- 


threshed out and examined in that most 
celebrated chapter of the Constitutional 
history, in the battle of 1780, in which 
Burke took a leading part. In a cele- 
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brated speech on economical reform he 
dealt with this subject. What was the 
conclusion of that speech? He intro- 
duced three Bills for the sale of the 
whole of the Crown Lands, for the sale 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and for the 
sale of the Duchy of Cornwall. George 
IIT. had given up interest in the lands, 
and for whose benefit? Was it for the 
benefit of the succession that the lands 
were to be sold? No, it is recorded in 
that great speech that they were to be 
sold and their produce applied to the 
public service. That is whe my right 
hon. and learned Friend calls an estate 
which resembles the estate of a private 
gentleman. 

Str H. JAMES: The right hon. 
Gentleman mistakes me for somebody 
else. I did not say that. 

Str W. HARCOURT: My right hon. 
and learned Friend is a very acute man. 
He treats the words as if they were of 
no importance, but he has encouraged 
statements like those of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, who said that the estates of 
the Crown were like the estates of a 
private gentleman. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I never 
made that statement. What I said was 
that the estate belonged to the 
Sovereign of this country as any other 
person’s estate belonged to him, but I 
connected it with the discharge of pub- 
lic duties. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: Everyone 
knows that these estates were charged 
with the trust not only of maintaining 
the dignity of the Crown, but of de- 
fraying the expenses of the Public Ser- 
vice, and if the Crown ever claims to 
resume those estates they must dis- 
charge those duties, and if any successor 
to the Crown should think it worth his 
while to take those estates on condition 
of paying the £18,000,000 which the 
Civil Service costs, I think he would not 
be wise in undertaking such a damnosa 
hereditas. Let me read what Mr. Burke 
said :— , 

‘¢ The Crown held no public right or public 
property, but as a trust for and under the 
people. It could gain or lose nothing in truth, 
because it enjoyed all it possessed as a favour 
and subject to the attainment of certain definite 
porponse which purposes were understood to 

e good Government and the well-being of the 
State.” ’ 

This estate is a pure trust estate, and it 
has to be dealt with as a trust estate. 
When it was held by the Sovereign 
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himself it was held subject to the defray- 
ing the expenses of the Civil Service of 
the Crown. It has been resumed by 
Parliament on behalf of the public, and 
it has been much better administered in 
the hands of Parliament than it ever 
was administered in the hands of the 
Crown. I did not desire to go into the 
matter, but as my right hon. and learned 
Friend has chosen to raise it I think we 
ought to meet it by a direct challenge, 
for I absolutely deny that the hereditary 
estates, or the landed estates, or the 
Duchy of Cornwall, or of Lancaster, are 
in any sense’ personal estates of the 
Sovereign; they are trust estates held 
for the benefit of the public. Then comes 
the paragraph to which so many refer- 
ences have been made—the declaration 
in the Report of the right of the grand- 
children. Has the Member for Mid 
Lothian assented to that? Certainly 
not. He moved an Amendment in the 
Committee to set aside the declaration 
which was inserted in favour of the 
grandchildren, and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham, who 
lectures us for want of loyalty to my 
right hon. Friend, voted down that 
Amendment, and then he reproaches us 
because we do not support wy right 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
his follower. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: But we 
followed my right hon. Friend entirely 
in this Amendment that he moved. We 
object to this doctrine of notice, we 
object to this doctrine of the rights of 
the graadchildren. But then it is said 
that this is a mere matter of form, and 
that we might have left it alone. My 
right hon. Friend did not think so. He 
moved Amendments excluding those 
declarations. He was dofeated by a 
majority of two. That is just the number 
of Liberal Unionists upon the Committee. 
My right hon. Friend was defeated by 
the noble Lord the Menfber for Rossen- 
dale and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, and the 
Government, with their support, inscribe 
on the Report the very principle of 
which he complains by his Amendment. 
What we have regretted is that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not insist upon 
these Amendments and declare that they 
were a sine gud non; because if he had 
I venture to say that the Government 
would have retired still further along ° 
the line,-and ultimately would have’ 
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accepted the Amendment. Were these 
passages in the Report mere brutum 
fulmen that we could pass by as if they 
were nothing atall? They were nothing 
ofthekind. The whole object of Minis- 
ters from the very first has been to 
assert on behalf of the Crown the duty 
—that is the word used by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—of Parliament to 
provide forthe grandchildren generally. 
It is waived it is true in the present 
reign in respect to the children of the 
younger sons and daughters, but a 
waiver is not a principle, it is an excep- 
tion toa principle. The principle you 
desire to establish is the right that exists 
and the duty of Parliament to fulfil that 
right as regards the grandchildren. My 
right. hon. Friend, whose aid is lent to 
the Government, said the other night, 
“In my opinion the question of the grand- 
children of the reigning Sovereign, other than 
the children of the Heir Apparent, is settled, I 
think, for alltime. This claim has as completely 
disappeared from the region of what may be 
termed practical politics as if it had been with- 
drawn bya deed on parchment stamped and 
sealed.” 
Do the Government agree in that? If 
they do not, then they are receiving the 
aid of my right hon. Friend upon false 
pretences, because he has stated that 
these are the conditions of his support. 
But we have received no assurance of 
the kind from the Government. Even 
as regards the present reign they have 
never made any statement that no such 
claim shall be brought forward. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says it is 
waived for the present. I do not think 
it would be a bad thing with regard to 
this Resolution to test the opinion of the 
Government upon that subject by seeing 
whether they will admit an addition to 
the Resolution when it is passed, to the 
effect that no further Grants to members 
of the Royal Family shall be made 
‘during the present reign. Will they 
accept such an addition ? If they refuse 
it why do they refuse it? The matter 
might be brought, by proposing such an 
addition as I suggest, to a very simple 
issue. But what to my mind is far more 
material is the difficulties and dangers 
which you are providing for the next 
generation. You have no business to 
appoint a Committee and then lay down 
the principle which we think very dan- 
gerous—that it is the duty of Parliament 
to provide for the grandchildren 
generally. I have read to the Committee 
what my right hon. Friend said on the 
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subject ; but what did the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale say ? 
There is no man more likely or fitter to 
have a potential voice in the settlement 
of the next Civil List than the noble 
Lord. What did he tell us? The 
noble Lord said the first thing that will 
have to be done is to provide a fund out 
of the public money in some form or 
other, not for the children only, not for 
the grandchildren only, but for the 
descendants. That is what you have 
got from your Committee. That is the 
only principle enshrined in the Report 
of your Committee. That is what is 
going to be carried against the opinion 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian by those who claim and 
boast of his support. The other declar- 
ation, already referred to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is still 
more important, for he is a Minister of 
the Crown. The declarations of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian are weighty declarations, but 
he is not a Minister of the Crown. I 
wish he were, Then his would be a 
binding declaration. But you take his 
declaration and do not mean to be 
bound by it. What is the declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
He says :— 

“Tf Her Majesty had chosen to make a 

demand on the liberality of Parliament, it 
would be the duty of Parliament to meet the 
claim.” 
That is the principle he lays down. 
Whatclaim? The claim for the grand- 
children. Her Majesty waives it, but 
this declaration makes the claim good, 
in favour ot her successor, as far 
as-* on can make it good  be- 
caus rc waiver for life can bind a 
successor, and Her Majesty’s successor 
may say, ‘‘ My predecessor was placed 
in cireumstances that do not apply to 
me. It was very natural and right that 
Her Majesty should waive the claim, 
but that is no reason why I should 
waive a claim which Parliament by its 
Committee has declared to be a just 
claim.” 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
wish to misrepresent me in a matter of 
such importance. He will, therefore, 
permit me to say that I conceived the 
duty of Parliament to whichI alluded to 
have arisen in consequence of the absence 
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of previous notice, as set out in the 
Report. Butin the Report this notice 
is now given with regard to future 
Sovereigns. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive me for inter- 
rupting, but the point is of supreme 
importance. 

Siz W. HARCOURT: Notice is 
given to the future Sovereign? Yes, 
indeed, there is. But what notice? 
That his claim is a good claim. That 
if he makes the claim Parliament is 
bound to fulfil it. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman is allud- 
ing to another paragraph in the Re- 
port, where it is said, ‘‘ Arrangements 
should be made under which no future 
claims of the kind can arise.” Yes, 
but that has been interpreted by the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
to mean such a provision for the future 
Sovereign as will enable him to provide 
for the grandchildren. That is the in- 
terpretation placed on this sentence 
in the Report. Then what do we find? 
We find, first of all, these declarations of 
precedents, which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian says are 
no precedents. We find this allegation 
of notice, which the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian altogether disavows, 
and no man can speak with greater ex- 
perience or authority. Then we find 
this declaration of the right of the 
grandchildren inserted in the Report, 
and this my right hon. Friend disclaims 
and endeavours to strike out altogether. 
Now, it has been asked why we did not 
vote for the hon. Member for North- 
ampton’s Amendment the other night? 
I would have voted for his Amendment 
in Committee; it is immaterial to me 
by whom it is moved if circumstances 
justify the refusal of the Grant. I did 
not think it would be a usual or desir- 
able course, when a Message had come 
from the Throne and a Committee had 
been appointed, that we should decline to 
go into Committee and see the Resolu- 
tion, because we ought to know what the 
Resolution was. I am speaking of 
matters of form—it is only matter of 
form whether, speaking for myself, I 
should vote against the Grants on Friday 
or to-night. I am going to vote against 
the Grant to-night, because, in my 
opinion, that Grant is attached to de- 
clarations of iv da which are per- 
fectly unsound—declarations which, as 
far as they can go, endeavour to bind 
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which they ought not 6 be made sub - 


ject. The declaration of the universal 
right of the grandchildren is not in any 
degree set aside by the waiver of the 
present Monarch. If you had agreed 
to the Amendments of my right hon. 
thian, 
and had struck those paragraphs out of 
the Report, and had been willing not to 
endeavour to commit Parliament at the 
next settlement of the Civil List to 
principles that ought not to bind it, 
the position might have been different. 
As it is, the Government have deter- 
mined, in spite of the protests of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, to 
persist in keeping alive those claims and 
endeavouring to embody them in their 
Report; and I see no means by which 
we can protest against those principles 
which we are not prepared to adopt ex-. 


cept by ag against the Resolutions — 


which Her 
ose. 
*Tae FIRST LORD or taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): The right hon. Gentle- 
man has endeavoured, as the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle has sought to 
do, to give reasons to the House and to 
explain the peculiar position taken up 
by them on Friday with regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and their position to-night 
with respect to the Amendment pro- 
osed by the right hon. Member for 
ewcastle, which is substantially iden- 
tical with that moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton and voted against 
by the right hon. Gentleman on Friday. 
When I come to examine the terms of 
the Amendment I should say for myself 
that of the two Amendments that of the 
hon. Member for Northampton is the 
more courteous, as suggesting to Her 
Majesty a means by which her demands 
might be met, while the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle is a simple negative and 
amounts to this—that the House con- 
siders that the demand should not have 
been made. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton declined 
to consider the claims of the Crown in 
Committee, but the Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite is a 
simple and direct negative. Yet on 
Friday the right hon. Gentleman thought 
it necessary to go into the Lobby against 
the Amendment because he thought it 
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directly opposite course. So much time 
has already been occupied in this matter 
that I feel bound to compress my obser- 
vations within the narrowest limits 
possible, The great objection of the 
right hon. Member for Derby is that 
the Government are asking the House 
to assent to the principles which are 
contained in the Report. We in Com- 
mittee carried out the duties which were 
imposed upon us by the Reference. 
We followed out the lines suggested in 
the discussion raised by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian in 1885. We 
felt it was our duty to see that the 
principle on which the Grants to the 
members of the Royal Family should be 
made should be considered by the Com- 
mittee; to ascertain what precedents 
there had been, what the universal 
course of Parliament had been, and 
. what the practice of Ministers had been 
in advising Parliament, and to bring 
that information to the knowledge of 
the Committee. There is no statement 
contained in that Report which is at 
variance with the facts brought to the 
knowledge of the Committee; and 
although the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian did not accept the con- 
clusions which we drew from those facts, 
it is perfectly notorious from the views 
that he urged that he did not desire 
. the Committee to come to a conclusion 
adverse to those facts. He urged upon 
the Committee that we should express 
no opinion either one way or the other 
with reference to the rights of the 
Crown. We have stated that we have 
been authorised to declare that Her 
Majesty does not.propose to press this | 
claim on behalf of the children of her 
daughters or of her younger sons; and 
the House is now asked to consider a 
provision for the children of the Prince 
of Wales alone, who, it is almost uni- 
versally admitted, ought to be provided 
for. Hon. Members and right hon. 
Members who served on that Committee 
regarded them as fit subjects for a pro- 
vision to be granted by Parliament, and 
we think, under the circumstances of the 
case, that they ought to be provided for 
by Parliament. But we decline to come 
to an abstract Resolution adverse to the 
right of the Crown to ask Parliament to 
make future provision for the de- 
scendants of the Queen. We decline to 


make any bargain of that kind. We 
believe the country would not require 
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tion made by Her Majesty. What we 
have said on the present occasion is what 
every other Minister has said in dealing 
with this question for the last 52 years. 
No single Minister who has held office 
from this side or the other side of the 
House has at any time suggested that 
the Civil List was an allowance to the 
Sovereign or the Prince of Wales to 
enable them to make provision for their 
children. A great deal has been said 
about the desire of hon. Members to 
maintain the honour and dignity of the 
Crown, and the necessity for placing it 
in a position to discharge the duties of 
that great office. A great deal has been 
said of the manner in which those duties 
have been discharged by the Sovereign, 
and the way in which the Prince of 
Wales has discharged the duties of his 
exalted position, but with this we have 
nothing todo. There is or there is not 
an understanding with the Sovereign 
and the Prince of Wales that they shall 
provide for their family. I allege that 
all that has gone before has confirmed 
the view that we have expressed that 
there is no understanding with the 
Crown or the Prince of Wales that they 
shall make that provision. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
says we cannot bind Parliament as to 
the rights of the Crown. Equally so we 
cannot bind Parliament as to the Civil 
List. These are considerations which I 
venture to urge upon the House. We 
decline to accept any interpretation of 
our words in the Report, or any gloss 
that may be put upon them by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on this or 
on the opposite'side of the House which 
is at variance with the plain meaning of 
the paragraphs to which reference has 
been made. We have placed before the 
House the deliberate opinions of the 
Government, which have been set out 
in the Report now before the Committee, 
and we rely on its judgment to sustain 
the view we have formed. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 355 ; 
Noes 134.—(Div. List, No, 261.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


sane tac OF RAILWAYS BILL: 


(No. 333.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*Tuet PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bracm) 
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to assent to the Second Reading of this 
Bill, in order that it may be committed 
pro forma and reprinted with Amend- 
ments, by which it is proposed to omit 
the coupling clauses, 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): The 
Bill will not be worth having if the 
coupling clauses are omitted; and, 
therefore, on behalf of those hon. 
Members who take an interest in the 
matter, I object to the course proposed. 
*Str M. HICKS BEACH: At any 
rate, no one can object to my moving 
that the Order be withdrawn and the 
Bill discharged in order that I may in- 
troduce another Bill. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Order be dis- 
charged, and the Bill withdrawn,”— 
(Sir M. Hicks Beach,)—put, and agreed 
to. 


POOR LAW BILL. (No. 338.) 

Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill re-committed in respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 1 and to Clause 
6, and in respect of three new clauses; 
considered in Committee, and reported; 
as amended, considered; read the third 
time, and passed. 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 346). 
Read a second time, and committed 
for. to-morrow. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 852). 
Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 





TRUST COMPANIES BILL. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I would ask the hon. and 
learned Attorney General whether the 
Orders for Trust Companies Bill and 
a Private Bill lower down on the Paper 
might not be discharged, as the Bills 
raise an important question which it 
would be almost impossible to deal in 
the small remaining period of the 
Session. The Bills might be carefully 
threshed out in a Select Committee, and 
I would ask the Government to con- 
sider the desirability of discharging the 
Order? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight) : 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
postpone the Question until to-morrow. 
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I will look through the Bills, It is just 
possible there may be one or two 
clauses which might be passed. In all 
probability, the Orders will have to be 
discharged. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL (No. 349.) 
As amended, considered. 
On Clause 13, 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont-— 
gomeryshire) : I should like to have the 
word ‘efficiency’ substituted for the 
word “merit” in the clause. ‘‘ Merit’” 
has a technical sense in conjunction 
with the system of payment by results 
in elementary schools. ‘‘ Efficiency” 
is a wider word, and avoids risk of 
misunderstanding. 

*Tuoze VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxz, Dartford): I see no objec- 
tion to that, as the word it is proposed. 
to substitute for ‘‘ merit” is of wider 
application and does not possess the 
same rather technical significance. 

Viscount CRANBORNE  (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., Darwen): I do not think 
this is a desirable alteration, as, if 

‘‘merit’? were substituted, it would be 
possible for all sorts of matters to be 
taken into consideration. This Amend- 
ment takes us by surprise, and we have 
not had time to consider it; but if is a 
good one, no doubt it may be inserted 
on another occasion. I hope it will not 
be pressed now. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I think the noble Lord hardly 
understands the object of the proposed 
change. Under the existing system of 
working the Elementary Education Act 
there prevails the method of payment by 
result. Now I amsure the Government 
do not desire to saddle intermediate 
education in Wales with this system, 
and I think it very desirable that the 
alteration should be made so as to 
enable the Inspectors to take note not 
merely of actual result, but of such ques- 
tions as the sanitary condition of the 
schools, their equipment, fees, and 
courses of instruction. 

Amendment put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
8, after the word ‘“‘ endowments,” to in- 
sert the words— 


** Nothing in this Act shall prevent any pro- 
ceedings under the Endowed Schools Acts in, 
relation to any scheme, of which a draft has 
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been prepared, published, and circulated before 
the commencement of this Act, in pursuance of 
sections thirty-two and thirty-three of ‘The 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869,’ and such scheme 
may be proceeded with, submitted for approval, 
and come into operation as if this Act had not 
passed.” —(Sixr William Hart Dyke.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.): I should like some explanation of 
this Amendment. Considerable merit 
was taken by the Government for in- 
cluding Monmouth in this Bill, and I 
should like to know why this Amend- 
ment is proposed. 

Mr. T. ©. BARING (London): I 
object to further progress. Nota single 
Amendment has been printed on the 
Paper, and we are legislating absolutely 
in the dark. 

Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 
*Sm W. HART DYKE: I will take 
care to have the Amendments printed. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


SETTLED LAND ACTS AMENDMENT” 
BILL (No. 275). 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


BUILDINGS (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(No. 240.) 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): In mov- 
ing that the Order for the Second 
Reading of this Billbe discharged, I 
venture, in the presence of the Deputy 
Chairman of the London CountyCouncil, 
to express a hope that that body devote 
some attention to the excessive height 
of buildings in London, so that next 
Session it may either itself initiate 
legislation or further legislation to check 
evils over which it has now no control. 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CONTINU- 
ATION SCHOOLS) BILL (No. 171). 
f* Order for Second Roading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Motion made, “That the House do 
now adjourn.” 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
IRISH SOCIETIES’ ESTATES, 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
sorry to have to complain of the course 
being pursued in reference to the Select 
Committee on the Irish Societies’ Estates. 
I wish now to ask, with reference to 
this Committee, what is to be done by 
the Government ? Hon. Members were 
asked to postpone their Motions for the 
discharge of Members from the Com- 
mittee in order that the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade might be carried 
out and the Cummittee discharged. 
But the Members of one Party still 
continue to act on the Committee, which 
neld a meeting on Friday. At Question 
Time I put a Question to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who referred me to the 
Chief Secretary, who in turn asked me 
to wait till after midnight. When the 
Order of the Day came on after mid- 
night, an hon. Member, who would not 
have acted on his own initiative, ob- 
jected to progress being made, and the 
Government made no appeal to him. 
The Committee have summoned another 
meeting for this day, and I wish to 
know what practical step the Govern- 
ment intend to take, as the present pro- 
cedure is unworthy the dignity of 
Parliament. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Bat¥our, Man- 
chester, E.): Iquite accept the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
is in accordance with the view I 
have expressed to the House, that a 
Committee entirely composed of one 
side of the House, however impartial 
may be its proceedings, cannot command 
that general assent which would make 
its Report of any permanent value as a 
guide to the House. I do not anticipate 
that any Report is likely to be made by 
this Committee of the nature which has 
been indicated, nor do I gather that the 
sittings are likely to continue. I think 
it would be better to wait a day or 
two and see what proceedings are 
taken. 

Mr. SEXTON: I hope the hint of 
the right hon. Gentleman will be suffi- 
cient. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No. 177.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


POOR LAW BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2*on Friday next : (The Viscount 
Torrington). (No. 195.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 
BILL. (No. 174.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ments: The Report thereof received : 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next, and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 196.) 


THE ORIMINAL LAW: TERMS OF 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 
QUESTIONS—OBSERVATIONS. 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, in rising 
to ask the Lord Chancellor whether the 
Government have any intention to deal 
next Session with the subject of the 
me a of terms of penal servitude 
under the existing law, I may state 
that I have had a notice on the Paper 
some time to move for a revision of the 
Acts relating to penal servitude, with a 
view tothe resumption of the minimum 
term of three years. Hearing that a 
Bill to that effect was in preparation at 
the Home Office I have dance bring- 
ing forward this notice, but now that 
the Session is drawing to a close I wish 
to ask the Lord Chancellor, on behalf 
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of the Government, whether any such 
measure is intended for next Session ? 
I had myself a hand in the atolition of 
transportation, and served on the subse- 
quent Committees which substituted the 
punishment of penal servitude for trans- 
portation, having resulted in the Acts 
of 1854 and 1857. A great mistake was 
made in measuring the terms of the new 
punishment by those of the old. In 
1863 a Commission led to further 
lengthening those terms, under a panic 
caused by an increase of crime, which 
it was supposed that longer terms of 
penal servitude would check. But a 
Commission in 1878 repealed one of 
these longer terms, and reported that, 
in their opinion, penal servitude was 
sufficiently deterrent, but that it failed 
to reform, and they suggested that 
three years’ imprisonment might use- 
fully replace the five years’ penal 
servitude. They, however, shrank 
from recommending Parliament to 
make repeated changes, and only 
proposed better classification against 
contamination in public works, and 
giving further trial to the existing 
system. I protested from the first 
against measuring penal servitude terms 
by the former terms of transportation. 
The two modes of treatment bore no 
relation or similarity to each other. 
Tentative changes had confessed the 
mistake, while all changes themselves 
have a bad effect on punishments. The 
highest and best opinion on the subject 
is that of Sir Edmund Du Cane. No 
man is better qualified to give an 
opinion upon the subject. He was not 
deterred from suggesting the change 
which he saw was called for, of shorten- 
ing penal servitude sentences, by the 
happy fact of the recent diminution of 
crime. He knew that long punishments 
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had not caused that diminution of crime, 
but thatreformatories, industrial schools, 
discharged prisoners’ aid, and education 
had been the causes of that result. Now, 
my Lords, the question is—whether 
these penal servitude sentences are not 
too long, and I would ask your Lord- 
ships to allow me to read a few lines 
from a publication of Sir Edmund Du 
Cane’s on the subject. In a volume 
entitled Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime, 1885, he says :— 

“The amount of punishment should be the 
least possible to effect its object. The assigning 
srg to penal servitude, derived from the 

ys of transportation, and excluding inter- 
mediate periods of years, is difficult to justify, 
and may soon defeat the main object. . . . 
There is much evidence to prove that after six 
or seven years the deterrent effect on the 
= diminishes, and is therefore likely to 

less on those who hear his account after 
discharge than if he had come out before getting 
used to it.’’ 
I have since received a letter from Sir 
Edmund Du Cane, strongly taking the 
view that the minimum term of three 
years’ penal servitude should be re- 
sumed, adjusting it to the next 
preceding term of imprisonment, so 
that there should be a continually as- 
cending scale of punishment, the two 
kinds being treated as stages of the 
same category, the latter ending in em- 
ployment on public works. That is Sir 
Edmund Du Cane’s view, and I think 
it will be conceded that his opinion 
has very great weight. He advocates 
a complete ascending scale of puntsh- 
ment and the resumption of theminimum 
term of three years, to follow an adjusted 
term of imprisonment preceding it. He 
says in that part of his pamphlet from 
which I have just read :— 

The shorter the term of punishment 80 
that it effects its object the better—if it effects 
its main purpose, that of deterrence.” 

Sir Edmund Du Cane is surely wise in 
thinking that +he shorter punishments 
are the better if they secure their object. 
The chief object of punishment is to deter 
from the repetition of crime. As to refor- 
mation of character, that should be 
carefully kept in view incidentally, but it 
is not the primary object of punishment, 
and prison is the worse place for 
education. Sir E. Du Cane’s book was 
criticised in the public press as 
not taking account of a third object in 
punishment—the keeping of dangerous 
characters out of the way. This, how- 
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ever, I consider to be a most short- 
sighted and unprincipled consideration 
in dealing with criminals. It is not the 
right object of punishment to got 
dangerous characters out of sight. We 
have responsibilities both to them and to 
the country which we must recognise. 
The principal object being to deter from 
repetition of crime, it follows that the 
shorter the process in gaining it the 
better. The longer terms not only fail 
to secure, or even impede, the object, 
but they waste thousands of able-bodied 
men in useless durance, while their 
wives and children are kept at public 
expense in workhouses. There is, 
moreover, a fatal weakness in long 
punishments. There is an uncertaint 
about their practical meaning wie 
tends to destroy their effect. Licenses 
on leave and mitigations are inseparable. 
No sentence of penal servitude is carried 
out to the full as it is passed. In that way, 
therefore, its effect is diminished, both 
as a deterrent to the evil-doers them- 
selves, and as a warning to others. 
What is wanted is a revision of sen- 
tences both of imprisonment and penal 
servitude. There is nothing now be- 
tween two years’ imprisonment and five 
years’ penal servitude. The matter is 
one of great importance, because penal 
servitude, if dealt out carelessly, and on 
wrong principles, must cause very great 
public mischief. I hope the Lord 
Chancellor will be able to say that the 
Government intend to deal with the 
subject as early as possible. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am afraid I am not able to give 
as satisfactory an answer to the noble 
Lord as I could have wished. I do 
happen to know that my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary has had 
certain proposals submitted to him, but 
he has not yet brought them before his. 
colleagues, and I should be very reluc- 
tant to anticipate any consequence 
which might ensue, The view of the 
Government on the matter must, there- 
fore, rest in the future. Ido not deny 
the importance of the subject, but at 
present I am not able tosay the Govern- 
ment has any intention such as the 
noble Lord has indicated. 


COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpv NORTHBROOK: My Lords, 
I desire to ask the Secretary of State for 
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India if it is proposed to offer a certain 
number of commissions in the Royal 
Engineers and the Royal Artillery to 
students at the Royal Engineering Col- 
lege at Cooper’s Hill. 

UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): 
Perhaps the noble Earl will allow 
me to reply to the question. It is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to offer 13 commissions 
if there were that number of 
cadets available and qualified. At pre- 
sent the matter is being discussed be- 
tween the War Office and the India 
Office. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross) : I only‘desire 
to supplement my noble Friend’s answer 
by pointing out that the training for the 
rs will begin in September next, and 

hope the commissions which are 
offered will be an inducement to gentle- 
men who want to enter the Army to go 
to that most excellent institution at 
Cooper’s Hill. It is an institution 
which I have had a great deal to do 
with and have examined very thoroughly, 
and I have satisfied myself that a more 
excellent education is not to be got any- 
where. I think the greatest possible 
credit is due to Sir Alexander Taylor 
and all the members of his staff, who 
have worked so heartily together in pro- 
ducing such a very excellent result. I 
am glad the noble Earl has asked this 
question, in order that this opening for 
young men may be made ged 
known, and also the offer of the War 
Office which I hope will be continued. 

Lord SANDHURST: May I be 
allowed to ask whether the offer of 
Commissions will be continued ? 

*Viscount CROSS: I certainly hope 
that the offer of Commissions will be 
continued from year to year. We have 
had rather more applications for India 
than we want. Generally, there is some 
little room in the College, and it makes 
a difference in regard to the Oollege 
whether it is full or not. 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY: I should 
like to know whether this proposal will 
diminish the number of cadets at Wool- 
wich ? 

Lorp HARRIS: I may say that there 
is certainly no intention of reducing the 
number of cadets in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. If the Royal 
Military Academy, being full, cannot 
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supply the number of officers required 
for those two services, I have no doubt 
the War Office would again apply to 
Cooper’s Hill College. The noble Earl 
is no doubt aware that the question of 
difficulty at present is the age, as pupils 
entered Oooper’s Hill College older 
than cadets entered the Royal Military 
Academy. 


AFFAIRS IN ZULULAND—TREATMENT 
OF THE CHIEF USIBEPU. 


QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or KINGSTON: My Lords, 
IT have to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if it is the case that the 
charge of being accessory to murder 
against the Zulu Chief Usibepu was 
dismissed after a hearing of several 
weeks; and, if so, by what law, native 
or otherwise, is the Chief still detained 
in custody, and what power has the 
Governor of Zululand to have the case 
reheard? I should like, my Lords, to 
read what was said on the subject in 
another place, on the 11th July, by the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in answer to a question :— 

‘The Secretary of State has as yet only 
received an informal Report of the proceedings 
from the Governor, who has come to this coun- 
try on leave of absence. The charge was one 
of being accessory to the murder at Umsuby- 
wana. The Magistrate, after an investigation 
extending over several weeks, dismissed the 
charge. The Government is not altogether 
satisfied with the action of the Magistrate in 
dismissing the charge; and it is understood that 
the case has been referred back to the Resident 
Commissioner for his further consideration as 
Chief Magistrate. In the meantime, it is un- 
derstood that Usibepu remains at Eshowe.” 
It appears to me, my Lords, that this 
man stands in danger of an inquiry a 
second time for the offence of which he 
was pronounced innocent by the Magis- 
trate who, at great length, investigated 
the case. I desire to ask what power 
there is to have the case reheard ? 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
have not yet received official information 
as to the proceedings against Usibepu 
before the Magistrate. The proceed- 
ings were of a preliminary character, 
and, after an investigation of some 
weeks, the charge was dismissed. But 
proceedings of that kind are not of the 
same character as a proceeding in full 
Court, where an acquittal stands as an 
acquittal for ever, and the man cannot 
be charged a second time. The whole 
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ease was then very properly submitted 
by the Governor to the Attorney General, 
Sir Michael Gallwey, a gentleman of 

t experience and ability; and, as I 
understand, the case has, upon his ad- 
vice, been referred back to the Resident 
Commissioner for his further considera- 
tion in his capacity of Chief Magistrate. 
I expect to receive further information 
very shortly. Usibepu is not, strictly 
speaking, retained in custody; but, in 
accordance with native law, he is not 
allowed to return to his location without 
the permission of the Resident Commis- 
sioner, and that permission has not been 
given. The dismissal by the Magistrate 
of the charge does not, as I am advised, 
preclude the institution of fresh pro- 
ceedings. The noble Lord has asked 
under what law these further proceed- 
ings can take place. I should think the 
course which the Governor was advised 
to take would fall under his powers as 
supreme Chief of Zululand, even if not 
under the powers vested in him by the 
Royal Commission. I may also refer to 
a Natal Ordinance, No. 18 of 1845, 
which, by the Proclamation of 1887, 
has been declared to be law in Znluland. 
By the 51st section of that Ordinance, 
after a party accused has been dis- 
charged by a Magistrate on a prelimi- 
nary proceeding, the Crown Prosecutor 
may apply for a warrant to re-apprehend 
the party accused, in order to stand his 
trial. I think that is an answer to the 
question which the noble Lord has 
asked. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT SCOTLAND BILL. 
QUESTIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, before the House adjourns I 
wish to ask a question of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Scotland, of 
which I have given him private notice. 
The question is with reference to the 
Local Government of Scotland Bill, 
which your Lordships will on Thursday 
be asked to read a second time. My 
Lords, I wish for information on two 
points. It appears by the Bill that the 
number of Councillors for each county 
is to be fixed by the Secretary for 
Scotland, and I wish to ask the noble 
Lord whether he will lay on the Table 
a Paper, stating the number of County 
Councillors he proposes to appoint for 
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each county? There is another matter : 
Lord Knutsford 
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which I think it is still more important 
we should have information about, and 
that is with regard to the number of 
service voters, as I believe that the 
number of service voters will greatly 
exceed the number of any other class of 
voters. It is very desirable your Lord- 
ships should have information on this 
point when you discuss the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, in answer to the first question 
which the noble Earl has put, the num- 
ber of County Councillors for each 
county provided by the Bill to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary for Scotland 
has been settled, and a printed Paper 
giving the number has been circulated. 
I have given directions that the Papers 
showing those numbers shall be avail- 
able in the Paper Office. If the noble 
Earl thinks it desirable that the Papers 
should be circulated with the other 
Parliamentary Papers I see no ob- 
jection to that course being taken. 
With regard to the second question of 
the noble Earl, as to the service voters, I 
am afraid I cannot give so definite an 
answer. Such information as is asked 
for would take considerable time to pre- 
pare, and might also entail considerable 
expense. I am therefore not prepared 
to give a distinct answer at once, but I 
will, if possible, accede to the request 
of the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart of CAMPERDOWN: Of 
course I do not wish to ask for anything 
that will entail great expense, but if 
anything even approximately full can 
be given us it would be valuable. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: Does 
the noble Earl desire the information to 
be given in the form of Returns ? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
shall be glad to get it in any form that 
may be thought anchor 


AUDIT (ARMY AND NAVY ACCOUNTS) 
BILL. (No. 164.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock, to 


Thursday next, a quarter 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 30th July, 1889. 


THE DIVISION ON THE QUEEN’S 
MESSAGE. 

Sir F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., 
Hallamshire): I wish to call attention 
to the fact that my name appears in the 
Division List issued with the votes to- 
day as having voted both with the 
‘‘Ayes” and the “Noes.” I voted with 
the “ Noes.” 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): The name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) also 
appears in both Lists, while that of the 
hon. Member for West Islington (Mr. R. 
Chamberlain) does not appear in either. 
The name of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham should have appeared 
in the ‘‘Aye” List, and that of the 
hon. Member for West Islington in the 
“No” List. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerks will 
make the necessary corrections. 


QUESTIONS. 


nee 993 ene 


VACCINATION IN WALES. 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamor. 
gan, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that there are no educa- 
tional vaccination stations in any part 
of Wales, and that general practitioners, 
residing within the principality, who 
desire to attain certificates of compe- 
tency in the art of vaccination, have to 
travel long distances in order to obtain 
them; and, whether he will take steps 
to remedy this grievance, and order 
that Cardiff should become the educa- 
tional vaccination centre for South Wales 
and Monmouthshire ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I can 
only repeat the answer which I gave to 
a similar question put to me by the hon. 
Member for South Glamor, (Mr, 
Arthur Williams) on July 27 last year, 
that there is in Wales no vaccination 
station at which certificates of qualifica- 
tion in vaccination can be obtained, and 
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the Local Government Board are not 
aware that any serious inconvenience 
has been occasioned thereby. The 
College of Physicians, the College of 
Surgeons, and the Society of Apothe- 
caries now require such a certificate for 
every candidate for their diploma or 
licence, and hence most medical men 
now obtain their certificates before 
entering on practice. It is not usual to 
appoint examiners to grant these certifi- 
cates in towns in which there is no 
school of medicine. If a medical school 
should be established in Wales, I should 
be prepared to consider the question of 
appointing a person who could give 
these certificates in Wales. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS.—CASE OF 
GEORGE HAYWARD. 


Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of 
George Hayward, a boy of 14 years of 
age, who was convicted at the Petty 
Sessions in Warminster, on the 6th 
July, for stealing a strap value one 
shilling, and was sentenced to 10 days’ 
imprisonment prior to five years’ deten- 
tion in the Wilts Reformatory ; whether 
he is aware that the previous charge 
against the character of the boy was for 
an offence committed when only seven 
years of age, and that since that time 
his general conduct has been good; 
and, whether he will take steps to 
mitigate the sentence, in consideration 
of the fact that the strap appears to 
have been thrown away, with no intent 
of stealing the same but probably for a 
practical joke ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE rok 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martrtuews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention was called to this case 
more than a week ago by my hon, 
Friend the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and in consequence of 
his intervention I have made inquiries 
into the facts, which are as stated in the 
first and second paragraphs of the 


question. I have found no reason to 
suppose that the taking of the strap was 
@ practical joke, but on the whole I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
case is not one for a reformatory school. 
I will, therefore, advise the remission of 
that part of the sentence. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY. 

Mz. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if the ships of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, carrying mails and 

assengers from this country to the 
est Indies, are totally unprovided 
with hospital accommodation ; if ships 
of the same company carrying pas- 
sengers and emigrants to Brazil and the 
River Plate are similarly unprovided 
for, though carrying from 400 to 600 
Spanish and Portuguese emigrants, 
with whom English and Irish pas- 
sengers come daily and hourly in con- 
tact, and calling at Rio de Janeiro in the 
height of the yellow fever season ; whe- 
ther, in the event of an epidemic break- 
ing out, the unoccupied passengers’ 
rooms are temporarily converted into 
hospitals, and if, failing this means of 
isolation, the only resource left is by 
hanging blankets, soaked in a solution 
of carbolic acid, round the patient; if 
this was the existing state of things 
when two men recently died of yellow 
fever on board the Neva, at the Mother- 
bank Quarantine Station, Southampton ; 
and, if it is in the power of the Govern- 
ment to enforce regulations for securing 
health on board passenger steamers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hicks Beaon, 
Bristol, W.): The ships of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company carrying 

assengers to the West Indies and 

uth America from this country do 
not carry from the United Kingdom 
more than 50 passengers as defined by 
the Passenger Acts. They are, there- 
fore, not passenger ships under those 
Acts, and no other ships are required by 
law to provide hospital accommodation. 
The Spanish and Portuguese passengers 
referred to are embarked € seeery and 
do not make the ships passenger ships 
under the Passenger Acts. Space is 
elways provided on board the ships of 
the Royal Mai] Steam Packet Company, 
which can be turned into hospitals in 
the event of an epidemic breaking out. 
The cabin where an infectious patient is 
lying is always surrounded by blankets 
steeped in a solution of carbolic acid or 
other powerful disinfectant. In the 
cases referred to on board the Weva the 
patients were removed to cabins sur- 
rounded in this manner. The Board of 
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Trade has no power to enforce regula- 
tions for securing health on board pas- 
senger steamers unless they are also 
passenger ships under the Passenger 
Acts. 


Commission. 


IRELAND—LIGHT RAILWAY FOR 
COUNTY DOWN: 

Mz. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
a public meeting recently held in Porta- 
ferry, County Down, in support of a 
light railway from Newtownards to 
Portaferry ; and whether, having regard 
to the desirability of assisting the de- 
velopment of the important fisheries at 
Ballyhalbert and Portavogie, and tothe 
great want of railway accommodation in 
the district, he will recommend that this 
line should participate in the benefits of 
the Light Railways (Ireland) Bill? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my hon. Friend I 
have to say that copies of the Resolutions 
passed at the meeting mentioned were 
received by me and duly acknowledged. 
I pointed out in my reply that as the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Bill is general 
in its terms and does not deal with any 
particular line, its application to parti- 
cular districts which may be decided to 
come under its provisions will be matter 
for consideration after the Bill becomes 
law. And the hon. Member will see I 
can hardly add anything to this in reply 
to his question. 


PORTSTEWART FISHING HARBOUR. 
Mrz. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
the dangerous condition of ‘the Port- 
stewart Fishing Harbour, and to the 
numerous accidents which have occurred 
to the fishermen while endeavouring to 
enter it in stormy weather; and, whe- 
ther he will direct a portion of the 
available balance of the Sea Fisheries 
(Ireland) Fund to be expended upon 
the necessary alterations ? 
- Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that he 
had not yet had time to make inquiries. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
Hume Babington, of Armagh, has been 
appointed by the Land Commission as 
court valuer, to inspect the holdings 
in some cases in the neighbour- 
hood of Downpatrick, in which 
appeals from the Sub-Commission 
have been heard and the decisions 
not yet given; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Babington is a land agent in 
the County of Armagh, and that he 
has frequently appeared before the 
Sub-Commissions in County Derry and 
County Antrim as valuer for the land- 
Jord, when his valuation as to rent was 
invariably considered very excessive ; 
and, whether, considering that every 
alteration made by the Chief Commis- 
sion at their last sitting at Down- 
petries was to increase the rents fixed 

y the Sub-Commission, and the num- 
ber of indignation meetings since held 
by the farmers to protest against these 
alterations, some court valuer, who has 
not been employed by the landlords of 
the district, will be appointed to inspect 
these holdings? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners say that they cannot 
undertake to discuss matters connected 
with the adjudication of cases now 
pending before them. 


DOCK AT BOMBAY. 

Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty have 
refused to carry out the arrangement 
arrived at with the Government of 
India last year for the construction of a 
suitable dock at Bombay, as admitted 
to be necessary for Her Majesty’s ships 
on the Indian station; whether, seeing 
that the Government of India are 
willing to pay a moiety of the expense 
of construction, their Lordship will still 
persist in delaying the completion of 
this work; and, if so, will he explain 
the grounds for this change of policy ; 
and, if, on the other hand, their Lord- 
ships still desire that the said dock 
should be eompleted, will he state 
whether the delay is caused by the 
xefusal of the Treasury to grant the 
mece funds for its completion. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
-RALTY (Lord G. Hamilton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The arrangement proposed as 
to the construction of the Bombay Dock 
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was that the Indian Government were to 
build the dock and the Admiralty to bear 
a moiety of the cost. This division of 
cost raised financial consideration in 
which the Treasury necessarily had a 
leading voice. The delay which has 
occurred in settling the question arises 
from the inability of the Treasury to 
treat this as an isolated question of 
finance, but rather as one which carries 
with it necessarily a review of the 
general contribution which India makes 
— the maintenance of an Imperial 

avy. 

are FIELD: Will the noble 
Lord say whether there is any dry dock 
available ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No; there is 
not. 

Apmrrat FIELD: Then what will 
be done with a ship that meets with 
disaster ? 


The question was not answered. 


IRELAND—MR. GILL AND MR. COX. 


Mr, ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.): I beg to ask the Ghief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what has been the result of the 
inquiry into the circumstances under 
which the unreliable evidence was put 
forward by Police Constable Robinson 
on the trial of Mr. Gill and Mr. Cox at 
Drogheda ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that in the opinion of the Magistrates 
the evidence was not sufficient to justify 
a conviction. I gather that in the 
opinion of the same Magistrates there 
was no ground for taking action against 
the constable. I will consider whether 
it will be proper to make a direct in- 
quiry of the Magistrates on the matter. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Do I under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman will 
make a direct inquiry of the presiding 
Magistrate as to the nature of the 
evidence? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: A report has 
been received from the Magistrates, the 
substance of which I have given. I will 
consider how far it may be proper to 
make further inquiry. i 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: I beg to give 
notice that on the Vote for the Irish 
Constabulary I will draw attention to 
the way in which the policeman’s evi- 
dence was tendered, tested, and subse- 
quently rejected. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Did not the Magis- 
trates refuse to convict my hon. Friend 
because they did not believe the con- 
stable’s evidence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What the 
— hon. Gentleman states is not only 
a fact, but a fact to which I myself gave 
= expression in an answer to. an 

m. Gentleman opposite. But the 
right hon. Gentleman will see that 
while it may perfectly well be that evi- 
dence may not be sufficient to convict 
the accused, yet the evidence so ten- 
dered may not of itself justify proceed- 
ings being: taken against the policeman. 

. M‘NEILL: Was not the evi- 
dence’ characterised by the Magistrates 
as untrustworthy ? 


No answer was given. 





DUNGARVAN BAY. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government intend taking any steps in 
the interest of the fisheries on the south 
coast of Ireland to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Allport Commission, 
which recommends that— 

‘** A landing place for the use of first-class 
fishing boats should be constructed at a point 
on the east side of Dungarvan Bay near the 
railway, with which it should be connected by 
a siding.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: For the 
present the Government confine their 
proposals with regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Allport Commission 
to the questions of drainage and of light 
railways. When the Government has 
dealt with these we may hope to lay 
further proposals with regard to the 
remaining suggestions of the Commis- 
sion. 


THE BEHRING SEAS FISHERIES— 
SEIZURE OF A BRITISH FISHING 
VESSEL. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN -POWELL 
Careepeol Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 

nder Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give any further 
details as to the reported seizure of the 
British schooner Black Diamond in 
Behring’s Sea, especially as to the 

recise locality of the seizure and the 

istance from the nearest land; and, 
whether the schooner has since been 
released ; and, if so, on what, if any, 
conditions ? 
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Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : 
When will the Correspondence with the 
Governments of the Dominion and 
States regarding the Behring Sea seal 
fisheries, as well as those of Canada and 
Newfoundland, be laid upon the Table- 
of the House? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fzreusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
No information has been received on 
the subject at the Foreign Office, 
Admiralty, or Colonial Office. As. 
regards the presentation of Papers, I 
can only refer the hon. Member for 
Sunderland to my answer on June 4 of 
last year. The reasons which I then 
stated are equally operative now. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received 
from any of the Australian Governments. 
any communications in support of the 
Grant of responsible Government to 
Western Australia; and, whether the 
opportunity can be afforded to this 
House in the course of the present 
Session to affirm the principle ms grant- 
ing responsible Government to the more 
settled portions of Western Australia, 
even though time does not permit of 
the House dealing with the further 
question of disposal cf Crown Lands? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tot COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to 
say that, in addition to the telegram 
from Queensland, printed at page 3 of 
the Parliamentary Paper O. 5,752, the 
Secretary of State has received a. 
telegram from the Government of 
Victoria, expressing regret at the pro- 
bable postponement of the Bill, and. 
saying that delay will be prejudicial, 
and create public soreness throughout. 
Australia. The Government of New 
South Wales has telegraphed that all 
the colonies feel their interests bound. 
up with those of Western Australia in. 
this matter, and urges the sound policy 
of settling the question with as little 
delay as possible. And the Government. 
of South Australia has also expressed. 
its most hearty sympathy and hope that. 
the efforts of Western Australia may 
succeed. We have also received a 
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sre itp from Western Australia, ear- 
nestly pressing that the Bill may be 
passed. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
read a few passages to the House :— 
“This House desires to express strong fixed 
opinion that colony now has reached stage of 
development when the present constitution is 
no longer adapted to circumstances. Delay in 
passing the Responsible Government Bill will 
most seriously affect material prospects of the 
colony and produce universal irritation. Legis- 
lature earnestly requests that Imperial Govern- 
ment will reconsider position as to Bill; and 
in the interests of the colony, so seriously 
affected by further delay of responsible Govern- 
ment, will still endeavour to pass measure this 
Session.” 
As regards the second paragrarh of the 
question, it is hoped that the principle 
may be affirmed as suggested by reading 
the Bill a second time. 


IRELAND—FENIANISM. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has seen a 
letter, signed ‘‘ George E. Murphy,” in 
the Times of 29th July, stating that on 
Sunday, 21st July, he heard his parish 
priest assert at mass, on the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops, that the 
captain of a Gaelic Association Football 
Club, near Drogheda, had been sent by 
Government a cheque for £50, to induce 
his members to become enrolled as 
Fenians; and, what action the Govern- 
ment propose to take with regard to 
this alleged assertion of the priest ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
foundation for the absurd statement 
referred to, and no steps appear to be 
called for in the matter, except to give 
it a direct contradiction. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that it was an 
absurd statement on the part of this 
parish priest ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 


SUNDAY PROCESSIONS IN LONDON. 


Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he is aware that, on Sunday, 
the 28th instant, during Divine Service 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a pro- 
cession, with bands playing, and occu- 
pying a considerable time in passing, 
seriously disturbed the congregation ; 
and, whether any steps will be taken to 

revent a recurrence of such proceed- 
ings on Sundays during service ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; [I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that the fact is as stated. I am not 
aware that there is any statutory provi- 
sion which could be applied effectively 
to prevent the recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings. An appeal can only be made 
to the good feeling of the processionists,. 
who, I believe, as a rule, do take care- 
that their music shall not interfere with 
Divine service in churches. 


JURY PACKING IN IRELAND. 


Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant: 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to a letter of Herbert 
Smellie, “an Englishman and a Protes- 
tant of over 37 years’ residence in Ire- 
land,’’ in the Pall Mall Gazette, of Thurs- 
day, 25th July, in which letter Mr. 
Smellie states that at the recent Summer 
Assizes held at Maryborough the 
Special Jury upon which he, Herbert 
Smellie, served was packed; and, 
whether he will have an independent: 
inquiry made into all the circumstances 
of the case? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
official knowledge of the matter referred 
to. I understand that the defendants 
exercised the right of challenging, and 
the Crown its right of ordering to stand 
by. If there is any suggestion that. 
there was any impropriety in the em- 
panelling of the jury, it is altogether 
without foundation. 

Mr. MACNEILL: In the letter in 
question Mr. Smellie speaks of every 
second man on the panel having been. 
ordered to stand aside, and it has been 
proved that since the passing of the 
last Coercion Act jury packing has been 
systematically practised at Maryborough, 
particularly in cases where the venue 
has been changed. Mr. Smellie says— 

‘‘T am satisfied that justice is not ad- 

ministered here in the impartial way it is in. 
my own country.” 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman. 
whether these statements, coming from 
an independent source, do not justify 
and even demand an inquiry. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
do not think Mr. Smellie’s statements 
demand or justify an inquiry. If he 
were as well acquainted with Irish 


juries as I am I do not think he would 
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have felt it necessary to write the 
letter. 
_ Sm J. SWINBURNE: Does the 
xight hon. Gentleman maintain the 
osition that no independent inquiry 
is necessary, in the face of the fact that 
we have one of the jury asserting, ‘I 
maintain that the jury was packed.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


DR. TANNER. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Dr. Tanner, M.P., 
‘was yesterday, at Tipperary, sentenced 
by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and Mr. Brien 
to imprisonment with hard labour for 
a month, upon conviction for an assault 
not involving violence; whether the 
Magistrates refused to increase the sen- 
tence in order to allow of an appeal; 
whether the Press were excluded from 
the Court; and, if so, why; whether 
the Magistrates further sentenced Dr. 
Tanner to three months’ imprisonment 
for alleged contempt of Court; and, 
whether they had legal power to inflict 
imprisonment for a longer period than 
one week in respect of contempt of 
Court? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
deen able to obtain a reply to the third 
paragraph of the question, though I 
sent a telegram yesterday. It is true 
that the hon. Member referred to has 
been sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour for deliberately spitting 
at a County Inspector. He was not 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for contempt of Court, but was 
ordered to find sureties, or, in default, 
to go to prison for three months. So 
far as I am aware, the action of the 
Magistrates was perfectly legal. 


Mrz. SEXTON: With regard to the 
first paragraph of the question, I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that Dr. Tanner 
repudiated the charge made against 
him, and said that it gave him more 
pain than 20 years’ imprisonment; and 
whether under the circumstances he 
approves the action of the Magistrates 
dn refusing my hon. Friend an 
Opportunityjto have the facts re-heard. 
I would ask,further, whether the Magis- 
trates had power to require bail for 
é4ontempt of Court or to inflict more than 
a week’s imprisonment? 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not my 
duty to review the decision of the Court. 
As regards the first question, I am not 
aware whether the charge was true or 
untrue. Dr. Tanner declared that he was 
not guilty of the offence with which he 
was charged, but brought no evidence 
to prove that fact. In regard to the 
second question, I may point out that 
what was done was to bind the hon. 
Member over for his good behaviour, 
and in default of finding sureties he 
was to be imprisoned for three months. 

Mr. SEXTON: What I ask is 
whether the Magistrates had only power 
to inflict a week’s imprisonment for con- 
tempt of Court, and had no power to 
require bail ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am not able 
to say whether Dr. Tanner’s offence 
was contempt of Court and nothing else. 
If the action of the Magistrates was 
illegal, there is more than one way of 
dealing with it. It is not for me to 
review the decision of the Court. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Did not the hon. 
Member tell the Chairman that he 
looked upon him as a criminal himself? 


No answer was given. 


Mr. SEXTON: I will repeat the 
legal question on Thursday. 


TOWN COUNCILLORS ELECTION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he is 
aware that the Town Councillors Elec- 
tion (Scotland) Bill is still being persis- 
tently opposed by the hon. Member for 
North Camberwell (Mr. J. R. Kelly); 
and whether, in the circumstances, the 
Government is able to give any hope that 
the Bill can be proceeded with this Ses- 
sion ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson, Bute): I am aware that 
the Motion for the Second Reading of 
this Bill has been repeatedly objected to 
when made after 12 o’clock. I regret 
that the hon. Gentleman has failed to 
obtain an opportunity for advancing 
this measure; but at this period of the 
Session, it is, I fear, impossible to hope 
that it can be proceeded with. 


IRELAND.—STEAM TRAWLING. 

Me. MURPHY (Dublin, &. 
Patrick’s): I beg to ask the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenent of 
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Ireland whether any Report has been 
made by the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
on the subject of steam trawling in Ire- 
land; and, ifso, whether he will give 
Members an opportunity of considering 
it before proceeding further with the 
Steam Trawling (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries do not appear to have 
made any specific Report.on the subject 
of steam trawling. It is true that they 
have on occasions made incidental refer- 
ences toit. But these references do not 
bear on the scope of the Bill now before 
the House. 


THE ULSTER AND TYRONE NAVIGA- 
TION ACT. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of ‘“‘ The Ulster and Tyrone Navi- 
gation Act, 1888,” the agreement of 
transfer has been ratified; whether the 
Company has commenced to repair the 
Ulster and Tyrone Canals; and, if so, 
to what extent; whether the Treasury 
has yet paid over to the Company any 
money; and whether the Treasury has 
negotiated or is in process of negotia- 
ting a loan to the Cou.pany ? 

Toe SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
My answer to all the questions of the 
hon. Member is in the affirmative except 
the last. 


DERRY GAOL. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. Conybeare, and other 

risoners in Derry Gaol, complained on 
Saturday evening last that their eyes 
were weakened and influenced by the 
glare of the whitewash on the walls of 
their cells; and whether, having regard 
to the cases of Messrs. Wilfred Blunt 
and Cox, M.P., whose sight has been 
impaired by imprisonment under similar 
circumstances, he will be prepared to 
direct the cells of these prisoners to be 
covered with a wash of blue or pink 
instead of the ordinary whitewash ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I telegraphed 
yesterday when a similar question was 

ut, but I have not yet received a Report. 

t will require local reference. 

Sm W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 

Has the right hon. Gentleman received 
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the information which he promised to 
obtain as to the state of the health of the 
hon. Member for Camborne? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, I have 
received information which, I think, 
does not bear out the fears exp 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite; but I will 
have the matter carefully watched. 


FATHER M‘FADDEN. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
the fact that Father M‘Fadden and 
the other persons against whom various 
charges in reference to District In- 
spector Martin’s death on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary have been brought by the Govern- 
ment, will not be tried till the 16th 
October ; whether they will be tried at 
Maryborough, where, at the last Assizes, 
the Crown prosecutors were accused of 
ea juries to secure convictions ; 
and, whether, having regard to the fact 
that these trials will take place at 4 
time when Parliament will not be sit- 
ting, he will be prepared to give the 
House an assurance that the juries will 
not be exclusively composed of persons 
differing in religious belief and political 
sympathies from the accused ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it is the case that with the consent 
of the counsel for the accused, the trial 
of the persons referred to has been post- 
_ till the 17th of October. As I 

ave already stated, no juror has been, 
or will be, ordered to stand by on the 
ground of religious belief. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether, 
considering the great length of time 
that has elapsed since the case was first 
commenced, and that many of the 
prisoners are poor, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will consider whether bail can- 
not be extended to them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will make 
inquiries on the matter, but certainly I 
cannot give an answer offhand. I 
should imagine no change can be made, 
but I will inquire. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS’ SALARIES. 

Mr. WARDLE (Derbyshire, 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether Local Sani- 
tary Authorities having been recouped a 
moiety of the salaries of their medical 
officers up to 29th September, 1888, he 
intends that the moiety of such salaries 
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for the half-year ending 25th March, 
1889, is to be paid by County Councils 
out of the Exchequer contribution, 
which contribution has been considered 
as commencing from Ist April, 1889, 
only, and estimated by the County 
Councils as an asset available for the 
current year ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: This is a question 
which has been put to me several times. 
The last time was the 8th of the present 
month and by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). It was answered 
by my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board. I must refer 
the hon. Member to the reply then 
given. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT— 

THE EXCHEQUER CONTRIBUTION. 

Mr. WARDLE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board when he expects the Commis- 
sioners to make their awards, in those 
cases referred to them, where County 
Councils and Councils of county 
boroughs have failed to agree as to the 
apportionment of the Exchequer con- 
tribution ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed that 
in the case of 23 out of the 27 counties 
a settlement has been arrived at between 
the County Councils and the Councils of 
the county boroughs. The remaining 
four cases were to be considered by the 
Commissioners to-day. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the pro- 
pened Bill for accelerating the fixing of 

air rents, whether it is his intention to 
make such provision as will compel the 
landlords to submit to the arbitration 
of two lay Commissioners; whether the 
tenants will have the selection of one 
of these arbitrators; whether he will 
also provide that there will be no appeal 
from the rents so fixed except on a 
point of law; and, when he will make 
a statement on the subject of the pro- 
posed Bill ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the first prenanh, I have to say that 
there will be no compulsion in the Bill 


either as against landlords or as against 
tenants. ‘The lay Commissioners will be 
selected by the Land Commission. 
There will be appeal as in the case of 


Mr. Wardle 
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rents fixed in the ordinary way before 
a Sub-Commission Court. The Bill will 
be shortly introduced, and, if necessary, 
a statement will be made upon its in- 
troduction. It is, however, extremely 
simple in its character, and is substan- 
tially identical with a proposal’ placed 
on the Paper in connection with a mea- 
sure brought forward by the Govern- 
ment last year. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make any provision for 
expediting appeals? 

*Ma. A. J. BALFOUR: I should be 
glad to give effect to any measure for 
expediting appeals, but it is impossible 
to find time this Session for a measure 
dealing with the Land Courts. 


DONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that a Memorial 
was forwarded, on. the 18th January 
1889, to the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, signed by Mr. De la 
Cherois, D.L., J.P., the Lord of the 
Manor, and by 103 other persons, repre- 
senting that the present state of the 
Harbour of Donaghadee, County Down, 
rendered it dangerous to vessels enter- 
ing it; whether he is aware that last 
winter a vessel named the William Bell 
was wrecked inside the harbour by 
being driven on a bank of silt and stones 
in the centre of the harbour; and, 
whether, as this is the only harbour of 
refuge between Belfast Lough and Car- 
lingford Lough, a distance of nearly 
50 miles, the Government will endeavour 
to have it made a safe place of refuge 
for vessels by promoting such works, by 
dredging or otherwise, as will in the in- 
terest of the public render it available- 
for vessels to enter and leave safely ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that. 
the harbour is not in a dangerous state. 


In reply to further questions by Mr. 
Jounston and Mr. Frynn (Cork, N.), 


Mr. JACKSON: said: I have an- 
swered the question on the Paper. If 
any further information is desired notice- 
must be given. As far as my informa- 
tion goes, the harbour is not in the dan- 
gerous state which has been repre- 
sented. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that a Memorial has been sent. 
by the inhabitants asking for an inspec- 
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tion of the harbour on account of its 
dangerous state ? 

rR. JOHNSTON : And is it not the 
fact that the William Bell was wrecked 
inside the harbour last winter ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have heard some- 
thing about a ship having been wrecked 
in the harbour, but I believe that the 
wreck had nothing to do with the con- 
dition of the harbour. If the hon. Mem- 
ber is anxious for further inquiries, I 
have no objection to make them. 


THE DUBLIN RATES. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing statement, laid on 27th June before 
the South Dublin Board of Guardians 
by Mr. M‘Donogh, a member of that 
body— 

‘‘That the bulk of the rates are paid by 
Catholics, four-fifths of the inmates are Catho- 
lics, and yet out of the twenty doctors employed 
by the Board and drawing salaries to the amount 
of £3,166 per annum, two only are Catholic. 
The majority is Protestant and Conservative, 
because Catholics by social position, intelligence, 
and rating qualifications entitled to the Com- 
mission of the peace are not appointed, and Con- 
servative magistrates, rated much lower, are 
sent to the Board as ex-officio Guardians ;” 
and, whether the several statements in 
the foregoing are true; and, if so, 
whether he will recommend the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland to take some steps 
to rectify the inequality complained of ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The state- 
ment mentioned appears to have been 
made by Mr. M‘Donogh. The Local 
Government Board have no informa- 
tion as to the proportion of the rates 
paid by Roman Catholics. The propor- 
tion of the workhouse inmates of that 
persuasion appears to be substantially 
as stated in the question. I am not 
aware whether the majority is due to 
the circumstances alleged ; but the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland is always anxious 
to place on the Commission of the Peace 
any properly-qualified Roman Catholic 
who may be recommended to him by 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 


HOLY WOOD PIER. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN : T beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that Messrs. Alexander 


Young and James Ray, of London, were 
appointed under ‘‘ The Holywood Pier 
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and Quay Order, 1882,’’ as undertakers 
for the maintenance and regulation of 
the pier and works at Holywood, County 
Down; whether the undertakers were 
obliged (under a penalty of £10 a month 
for the omission) to exhibit lights on the 
pier from sunset to sunrise ; whether the 

ier and works have been allowed to 
all into ruin, and are now in a useless 
and dangerous state ; and, whether steps 
will be taken to restore them to the same 
state in which they were when handed 
over to the undertakers appointed by 
the Order of 1882 ? 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am in 
communication with the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners on this subject, and will 
let the hon. Member know the result of 
the correspondence. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND 
OKANGE DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that a 
person named L. F. S. Maberly, an 
official in the Dublin Post Office, is 
represented in the public Press to have 
been present on the platform at the 
Orange demonstration in the Rotunda 
on the 12th instant, and to have other- 
wise participated in the proceedings of 
that meeting; and whether this official 
is the same who on a previous occasion 
had been rebuked by his official 
superiors for the display of political 
principles; and, if so, whether he will 
take any notice of Mr. Maberly’s recent 
conduct in public, or, in case he decides 
to allow Mr. Maberly’s conduct to pass 
without notice, he would allow similar 
liberty to those officials of the Post 
Office who may desire to attend Nation- 
alist meetings? ~ : 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, University of OCam- 
bridge): Mr. Maberly, who was present 
at the Orange demonstration of the 12th, 
is the same person who on a former 
occasion wrote a letter to the newspapers 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Faweett, 
when Postmaster General, he had better 
not have written; but I am not aware 
that he was reprimanded for so doing. 
I am not prepared to inhibit officers of 
the Post Office from mere attendance at 
meetings, whether political or otherwise, 
which are not forbidden by law, though 
the regulations of the Department en- 





join them to maintain a certain reserve 
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in political matters, and not to put 
themselves forward on one side or the 
other. I am informed that Mr. Maberly 
took no part in the proceedings beyond 
attending the meeting. 


THE DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will state 
what are the rules regulating the pro- 
motion of officials in the Dublin Post 
Office ? 

Mr. RAIKES: In Dublin the rules 
regulating the promotion of Post Office 
servants are the same as elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom. In the higher 
classes promotion is governed by 
superior fitness; in others, by seniority, 
combined with full competence and good 
conduct. 


MACCLESFIELD TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the interim report on the affairs of 
the Macclesfield Trustee Savings Bank, 
so far as it relates to several persons 
specifically named as being on the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the Borough of 
Macclesfield ; and, whether he will com- 
municate with the Lord Chancellor 
thereon ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): My attention 
has been called to the Report, but I 
must refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
reply given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Friday. The matter is 
engaging the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor. 


SHALDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Gommittee of Council on 
Education whether the School Board 
for Shaldon in Devonshire, was nomi- 
nated by the Education Department in 
1879; whether since that date there 
has been any election o: members to 
the said Scuool Board; and, whether 
the inhabitants of that place are to be 
deprived for an indefinite period of 
their right of electing their School 
Board ? 

Tne VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 


Mr. Raikes 
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Dartford): The School Board for 
Shaldon, Devonshire, was nominated 
by the Education Department in 1879, 
and there has been no subsequent elec- 
tion by the ratepayers. An application 
from the inhabitants for the election of 
a new Board is under consideration, and 
has, in conformity with the ordinary 
practice, been referred to the Inspector 
for his opinion. The school under the 
Board is reported to be excellent. 


NAVY—COAL USED ON MEASURED 
MILE TRIALS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether, in the trials of 
speed of Her Majesty’s ships of war, 
over the measured mile, care is taken 
to use a uniform quality of fuel so as to 
secure an accurate comparison in re- 
sults; what was the description of coal 
used in the recent trial of the Trafalgar ; 
for how long has it been used by the 
Admiralty for such purposes; and, 
what is the ascertained evaporative 
power of such coal ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Fuel of a 
uniform quality is always used in carry- 
ing out the speed trials of Her 
Majesty’s ships. The coal used on the 
occasion of the TZrafalgar’s trials was 
Harris’s deep navigation (Welsh) coal. 
This fuel has been used by the Admi- 
ralty since 1883 for this purpose. Its 
evaporative power is about 10}lb. of 
water per 1 lb. of coal. 


MALVERN POOR LAW UNION. 


Mr. HASTINGS (Worcester, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board when he expects to 
be in a position to reply to 2 Memorial 
of the inhabitants of Malvern, for- 
warded to the Office of the Local 
Government Board more than twelve 
months since, in reference to the forma- 
tion of a Malvern Poor Law Union ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: The memorial pro- 
posed the constitution of a union which 
would include parishes in two counties, 
and the consideration of the question 
has been deferred until the recommen- 
dations of the Boundary Commissioners 
have been considered by the County 
Councils interested, and they have made 
such representations on the subject to 
the Local Government Board as they 
deem necessary. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland by whose instructions 
and on whose authority, and with what 
punpoee, there has been added to Par- 
iamentary Paper No. 211 of the present 
Session (being a Return of civil bills in 
ejectment, and writs for the recovery of 
land in Ireland) an appendix containin 
extraneous matter not moved for, an 
not included in the Order of the House 
of the 25th February, or in the 
Order of the House of the 9th May, 
upon which the Return was a ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The appen- 
dix in question was added by direction 
of the irish Government for the informa- 
tion of the House, as it was found that 
without the further information the 
Return might be misleading. The 
Return, as ordered, gave only civil bills 
entered and writs issued during certain 
years. The appendix shows ‘he actual 
evictions during those years. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR: As a point of 
order, may I ask if it is competent for 
any Member of the Government, after 
the House has ordered a limited Return 
for a special purpose, to add to that 
Return, of his own Motion, - matter 
entirely extraneous to the Motion 
passed by the House, and giving an 
entirely different character to the 
Return ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that such a proceeding is 
irregular. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Sirk W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he can 
say what business will be taken on the 
ensuing days of this week after the 
Royal Grants Bill? I presume that the 
Royal Grants Bill will be the first 
Order. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I will endeavour, as 
far as I can, to give an answer to 
the right hon, Gentleman. Of course, 


he is aware that at this period of the 
Session it is difficult to say definitely 
what business the Government will 
ask the House to take; but after the 
Report of the Royal Grants Resolution 
to-night we propose to go on with the 
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Light Railways (Ireland) Bill, the 
Scotch Universities Bill, and I trust 
that we shall be able to reach the Lunacy 
Acts Amendment Bill. I believe there 
is a strong desire on the part of hon. 
Members to dispose of that measure. 
To-morrow the House will, I trust, read 
the Royal Grants Bill a second time, 
and the Government then hope to pro- 
ceed with the other business as it stands 
on the Paper. On Thursday I propose 
to follow the same course, taking Supply 
(Class 3) after the Orders of the Day 
either on Thursday or Friday. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I should like 
to know when the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to take the Tithes Bill, and to 
proceed with the Motion for the dis- 
charge of the Order for the Second 
Reading of the Sugar Bounties Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Ican*fix no date 
for the Motion relating to the Sugar 
Bounties Bill. I look upon that as a 
measure which is not very urgent. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I mean its 
funeral. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid I 
cannot admit that the funeral of a 
measure is very urgent. The Bill may 
be an interesting object to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and no doubt it is 
also an interesting object to the Govern- 
ment; but we prefer to press forward. 
business which will require the serious 
attention of the House, and which must 
be dealt with in another place. I pro- 
pose to take the Education Estimates, if 
possible, on Monday next, and the Irish 
Estimates on Tuesday, the Constabulary 
Vote being taken first. I trust it may 
be possible to deal with the Tithe 
Rent Charge Bill on Thursday in next 
week. 





IRISH SOCIETY AND CITY COMPANIES. 
(IRISH ESTATES) [INQUIRY NOT 
COMPLETED}. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and an. 
Appendix, brought up, and read; Re- 
port to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 290. ] 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 286.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to Bribery 
blic Bodies and Officers under the 
wn) Prevention Bill, Trust Funds 
Investment Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——, 


THE ROYAL GRANTS. 
MESSAGES FROM HER MAJESTY 
RINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF WALES 

AND PRINCESS LOUISE VICTORIA OF 

WALES} [2xv JULY]. 


Resolution reported. 


*‘ That in order to prevent the necessity for 
repeated applications to Parliament on behalf 
of the Royal Family, and to establish the prin- 
«ciple that the provision for children should 
hereafter be made out of Grants adequate for 
that purpose which have been assigned to their 
parents, it is expedient to grant to Her Majesty, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, an annual sum, 
not exceeding £36,000, to continue until six 
months after the demise of Her Majesty, and 
‘to be applied for the benefit of the children of 
His Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I‘do not intend to trespass for many 
minutes on the time of the House, but 
there were statements made last night by 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James), and by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which require 
one word of reply from me. In the rather 
long speech with which I felt it my 
duty to trouble the House, I stated 
scme points of law and fact which 
seemed to me beyond the possibility of 
contradiction. Of course, I donot ven- 
ture to put my opinion upon legal mat- 
ters against that of so high an authority 
asthe right hon. Member for Bury. 
But there was an explicit contradiction 

iven to me by the right hon. 

entleman last night. Answering 
a phrase of mine that William III. 
surrendered nothing when he came to 
this country, because he had nothing to 
surrender, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that the moment the 
Convention invited William to accept 
the Crown, and William did so accept 
it, the whole of the Hereditary Revenues 
and Crown Lands passed to that Mon- 
arch just as they had been held by 
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William’s predecessor. Upon the matter 
of law I will not take up the time of 
the House, but as to the question of 
right, I must trouble the House with a 
reference to the Journals. It is quite 
clear from the Journals of the House 
that these Crown Lands were ted 
to William III. by an scone tale of 
the House of Commons. And what is 
more remarkable, the Journals and the 
Statute Book show that the Parliament 
vacated, at the very period spoken of by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
grants of land made since February 13, 
1668, by Charles II. and James II. 
What is still more important, in the 
Act 1 Anne, which restricted the right 
of the Sovereign to make Grants, an 
expression is used in the fifth section, 
to the effect that the necessary 
expenses of supporting the Crown 
had been formerly defrayed on Land 
Revenues, but that these revenues had 
been impaired by the Grants of different 
Sovereigns. The Crown Lands are in 
no sense an endowment belonging to 
the person of the Crown, but a part of 
the Civil Revenues of the country, and 
there is no pretence whatever of per- 
sonal property in them. The Chancellor 
of the.Exchequer has also said in 
the case of George I. and George IL., of 
whom I also said that they surrendered 
nothing, that they kept and used these 
revenues. But there was a specific 
Grant by the Vote of the House of 
Commons, entered in the Journals of 
the House in each case endorsed by Act 
of Parliament before the possession of 
“keeping and using” for life as part 
of the Civil Revenues of the country 
came to either of these two Monarchs. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) has 
doubted the accuracy of my figures, and 
I also understand that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expressed a similar 
doubt; but neither of those right hon. 
Gentlemen has ventured to challenge the 
accuracy of the figures, although it 
should have been easy to do so, sup- 
posing I had made a mistake. It is 
true that the House has been placed in 
possession of a fantastic balance-sheet 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) ; 
but I do not think it is quite fair on the 
part of the Government and their sup- 
— to attribute inaccuracy as to 
gure, fact, and law, and yet refrain 
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from putting matters straight when it 
was so very easy to doso. I further 
take this opportunity of anaes. even 
in the absence of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, against lan ® 
used by that right hon. Gentleman thi 
a evening, which seemed to me 
nsulting in the highest degree. As one 
of the Members for Northampton I 
have been charged by the right hon. 
Member with occupying the same posi- 
tion in relation to English politics that 
Nihilists occupy in relation to Russian 
politics. I could understand such lan- 
e being used outside the House by 
reckless men, and I might even be dis- 
posed to regard such an observation 
with amusement if it came from the 
jocular lips of the noble Lord the Mem- 
er for Paddington, as no one believes 
his denunciations to be serious. When 
the noble Lord talks blood and thunder 
we know that he means it kindly and 
that there is nothing behind ; but I take 
leave to say to the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham that his charge 
is as far from the truth as it is possible 
to be, and I am content to leave my 
Parliamentary conduct to the judgment 
of the House. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): There 
was an honourable understandingin this 
part of the House thatif we were allowed 
ample time to state our views in the 
early stage of this matter the formal 
mee of the Bill would not be 
violently opposed. Not only have there 
been two nights allotted to the discus- 
sion of the Amendment which emanated 
from below the Gangway, but there has 
also been one night during which the 
Front Opposition Bench have been able 
to develop its own peculiar views on the 
subject. I would, therefore, although 
my view of the matter is as strong as 
it ever was, content myself by simply 
saying ‘‘No” to the Motion, reserving 
to myself the right when the Bill is 
before the House to resist it on every 
occasion on which I have the oppor- 
tunity. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Secretary Matthews, and Mr. Jackson. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S CHILDREN BILL. 


“To make provision for the Su a 
and Maintenance of the Children of Hi 
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wees Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales,” presented accordingly, and 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 358. ] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) 
[GRANT, &c.] 

Resolution reported, 

‘‘ That it is expedient to make a free Grant, 
not exceeding the sum of £600,000, or an an- 
nual payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, in aid of the construction of 
Light Railways in Ireland; to authorise the 

to give a guarantee, not exceedin 

the sum of £20,000 per annum, on the capi 

of such Light Railways, and to make an im- 
mediate = of any guarantee for which 
they would be subsequently liable; and to 
authorise the payment of the expenses of 
working any line so far as they are not paid 
out of the receipts.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 261.) 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order for Committee be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, &c.”—(Mr. 
Arthur Balfour.) 


Mr. STOREY : I did not understand 
that this proposal would be made to- 
night, or I might have spent a little 
more time in discussing other matters. 
I did hear the Chief Secretary say the 
other day that he proposed to move the 
discharge of the Order, in order that 
the Bill might be sent to the Grand 
Committee, but to that course a con- 
siderable number of hon. Members on 
this side of the House entertain strong 
objection; and I did hope that as we 
have now by the magnanimous course 
we have pursued provided time for the 
Government this afternoon, they would 
at once have proceeded to consider this 
Bill in Committee of the Whole House. 
That is what we think ought to be done 
in the case of a Bill of this nature. It 
is not the kind of measure which ought 
to be sent to a Grand Committee, because 
it deals with large sums of public money, 
which it is deliberately proposed to give 
away, and it raises questions which are 
seriously contested te considerable 
section‘of the House. Everybody knows 
that the Bill proposes to hand over 
£600,000 to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the Board of Works, and the 
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Treasury, for the purpose of expending 
that money in Ireland—where and how 
we know not. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the only Question 
before the House is whether the Order 
for the committal of the Bill shall be 
discharged, and the Bill referred to the 
Grand Committee on Trade. 

Mrz. STOREY : I bow to your ruling, 
Sir. I will only say that I think it has 
always been the practice of this House, 
whenever a Bill of a _ contentious 
character, or raising large questions of 
public policy, has been introduced 
to consider it in Committee of the 
Whole House, and not to refer it to a 
Grand Committee. If the Government 
persist in their Motion, I shall certainly 
take the liberty of resisting it. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): Notice was given of 
this Motion some time ago, and no 
serious objection was taken at the 
time, provided hon. Gentlemen interested 
and Irish Members were added to the 
Grand Committee by the Committee of 
Selection for the purpose of considering 
the Bill. The principle of the Bill has 
been affirmed by the House, and it is 
such a measure as can be more usefully 
considered by a Standing Committee 
than by a Committee of the Whole 
House. I think the course proposed to 
be taken is not only in accord with the 
practice of the House, but with the feel- 
ing of hon. Members who desire that 
the question should be dealt with fully 
and fairly. 

*Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk 
Burghs): I think that the experience of 
those who have served on the Grand 
Committees would bear out the admir- 
able nature of those tribunals for dealing 
with the details of a Measure of this 
kind. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey) says that the Bill is 
of a contentious character, and would 
not have been referred in former times 
to a Committee upstairs. No doubt that 
was so formerly, but at that time Stand- 
ing Committees had not been instituted. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I am 
certainly of opinion that we ought not 
to part with any | aon of our control 
over the expenditure of the public 


money. This Bill involves a very large 
expenditure, and therefore I think that 
the details of the measure ought to be 


Mr. Storey 
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considered by a Committee of the Whole 
House. If the Government ist with 
the Motion I shall vote with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Oan 
the Government give an assurance on 
the part of the Committee of Selection 
that steps will be taken to secure that 
among the 15 additional Members a 
reasonable number of Irish Members 
connected with the districts affected by 
the Bill will be included ? 

Taz PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.) : I think I can speak 
with some experience on _ that 
point, having had to take charge of 
several Bills which have been referred 
to Grand Oommittees. The Govern- 
ment have no right, nor have they ever 
attempted, to interfere with the Com- 
mittee of Selection in the choice of the 
15 Members who are to be added to the 
Grand Committees for the consideration 
of any particular Bill. I think that I 
may appeal with some confidence to 
hon. Members who have served on 
the Committee of Selection whether in 
allcasesthe Committee have not exercised 
their power of adding Members with 
great care and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned? I have no doubt that they 
will pursue the same course now. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
When do the Government propose that 
the Grand Committee should meet? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: It will 
meet as soon as the 15 Members have 
been added, and this will depend on the 
Committee of Selection. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford): As 
soon as the order is given by the House 
the Committee of Selection will be pre- 
pared to act. 


The House divided.—Ayes 231; Noes 
60.—(Div. List, No. 262.) 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
I beg to move the Instruction which 
stands in my name. The effect of its 
adoption would be to enable the pro- 
moters of a aight railway in certain 
cases to save a large sum of money by 
the purchase or hire of steamers in 
cases where, by reason of intervening 
arms of the sea, the length of the line 
and the cost of the construction would be 
excessive. Take, for instance, the case 
of Loch Swilly. A railway is projected 
from Gweedore to Londonderry, and 
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between these two places is Loch 


Univer sities 


willy, which runs in 30 miles from | shall 


the Atlantic. About eight or nine 
miles up the loch is exceedingly calm, 
almost like an inland lake, an think 
it would be infinitely better to enable 
the promotors, in cases where they 
satialy the Government they can makea 
reasonable arrangement, to come to 
some terms for the use of steamers to 
earry their traffic across the lake instead 
of running their line all round the 
coast. I hope, under the circumstances, 
the Chief Secretary will accept the In- 
struction which stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That it be an Instruction to the said Com- 
mittee that they have power to insert Clauses 
in the said Bill enabling the promoters of a 
Light Rallway in proper cases to use their 
capital in construction of piers and in the pur- 
chase or hire of proper steamers in cases where 
otherwise, by reason of intervening arms of the 
sea, the length of the line and the cost of 
construction would be excessive or the lines of 
railway might be required.’’ —(Mr. O’ Doherty.) 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I take it that the 
object of the hon. Member is to 
enable the use in connection with the 
new lines of steamers for a short route 
of sea transit with a view of rendering 
unnecessary the construction of a long 
length of railway, and I understand 
that the hon. Member is desirous of 
enabling the Railway Company to have 
facilities for making such arrangements. 
I imagine there would be very few 
cases in which an opportunity would 
arise for doing this, but on behalf of 
the Government I am quite prepared 
to accept the Instruction. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: As to the Instruc- 

tions standing in the name of the 
Member for North Cork, I rule that 
they are out of order, inasmuch as it 
would not be necessary to give the 
Committee such Instructions in a matter 
which they have already power to 
deal with. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No. 307). 
ee on consideration 
as amended. 


Str GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) : In Clause 
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it is indicated that Dundee College 

form part of St. Andrew’s 
University, but these words are 
omitted from Clause 15, and it might 
be construed from the omission that the 
affiliation of colleges with Glasgow or 
Edinburgh University is intended to 
be of a weaker and looser character 
than that of St. Andrew’s and Dundee. 
Therefore I move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in Olause 15, 
page 14, line 14, after the word “‘ them,” 
to insert the words “and by making 
such colleges form part of such Univer- 
sities,”—( Sir George Trevelyan.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rosertson, Bute): The right 
hon, Gentleman is quite right in the 
inferences he draws from the insertion 
of these special words in Clause 16. 
In that case Dundee is specially marked 
out for a particular kind of affiliation. 
The matter was very carefully considered 
before the words were inserted, but I 
do not think it would be well to apply 
the same principle to the other colleges 
and Universities. On the contrary, I 
hold that our general object would be 
better served by leaving the clause as 
it now stands. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I do 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: My 
next Amendment refers to a much more 
serious matter, and I shall be obliged 
to press it unless the Lord Advocate 
shows me good reasons against it. Of 
course, my object—and the object of 
those who think with me—in regard to 
the affiliation of colleges, is to make 
these colleges an integral part of the 
University, and to make their members 
members of the University in fis | 
sense, both educational and sentimental. 
Now, I should like to know from the 
Lord Advocate whether the students in 
an affiliated college would have the 
privileges of students at present 
in the University, whether they 
would be admitted to their asso- 
ciations, whether they would be 


able to take part in the election of 
the Rector and the Students’ Represen- 
tative Council, whether they would have 
entrance tothe University Libraries and 
Museums as a matter of right, and 
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whether they would be able to compete 
for University bursaries and scho. 
ships. If the students could not 
enjoy these privileges, then the affilia- 
tion means very little indeed. It 
means nothing except the mere power 
of obtaining a degree. And it would 
appear to me on the surface that the 

rofessors and teachers also should have 

e same influence and rights as the 
University professors and teachers, and 
it is in order to secure this that I beg to 
propose the Motion which stands in my 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 2, after Sub-section 4 of Clause 15, 
to insert as new sub-sections : — 


“The principal, ws lecturers, and 
whi 


other teachers of any college which shall be affi- 
liated to any University under the provisions 
of this Act, shall, as such, be members of that 
University. 
“The students of any college w ich 
shall be affiliated to any University under the 
rovisions of this Act shall matriculate in such 
niversity, and shall be subject to the Univer- 
sity discipline and obligations, and be possessed 
of the same rights and privileges as students 
belonging to the college or colleges of such 
University existing at the passing of this Act.” 
—(Sir George Trevelyan). 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Str LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
The object which my right hon. Friend 
has in view is, no doubt, at first sight 
rather tempting, but I would submit 
that it is impossible to accept his Motion. 
For instance, take the case of English 
colleges. No doubt some would be very 

lad to affiliate themselves to Scotch 

niversities. I take it the medical 
colleges at Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Manchester, and in other parts of Eng- 
land, would ask to be affiliated with the 
medical colleges in Scotch Universities ; 
but it cannot for a moment be contem- 
plated that their professors and lecturers 
shall have the same position and title as 
the professors and lecturers at the Uni- 
versities to which they are affiliated. 
And as to the second part of the Amend- 
ment, I think it would beavery hardthing 
to compel students of affiliated colleges 
to matriculate at the University, and to 
subscribe, in order to enjoy the advan- 
tage of admission to the Library and 
Museum, which indeed they may never 
see in their lives. I think the adoption 
of this Amendment would entail hard- 
ship both upon students and upon pro- 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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fessors, and it would obviously put the 
University in a very absurd positions 
because while it would give the pro- 
fessors and lecturers of the affiliated 
colleges a right to take in the man- 
agement of the Central University, the 
University Authorities would have no 
part in the government of the affiliated 
colleges. I think the proposal altogether 
unworkable, and I trust that my right 
hon. Friend will not press it. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (G@ w and 
Aberdeen Universities): I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, in proposing this 
Amendment, must have had in his mind 
the English University system rather 
than the Scotch, where a University is 
a college as well as a University. The 
great object of affiliation is not, 
as the right hon. Gentleman stated, 
to incorporate the colleges with a Uni- 
versity, but rather to extend the Uni- 
versity system by making the course of 
study at a college a qualifying course 
towards taking a University degree. 
It by no means follows that the students: 
of the affiliated colleges should neces- 
sarily have the same privileges, the 
same position, and the same responsi- 
bilities as the students of the University 
i No doubt in some cases it may 

6 arranged that they shall, but it is a. 
different thing to say that in all cases it 
shall be necessary. Commissioners are 
under the Bill to be entrusted with the 
power of conducting affiliation and laying 
down the regulations under which it is. 
to be carried out, and it would be ham- 
pering them very much in their opera- 
tions if this House were to lay down a 
general rule that the teachers and 
students of affiliated colleges should be 
put in exactly the same position as the 
teachers and students of the University 
itself. There is still another objection 
to the proposal. The Treasury have 
set apart a certain sum of money for the 

urpose of carrying out this Act—calcu- 

ated upon the average amount of Par- 
liamentary Grants to the Universities. 
and other payments for them from the 
Treasury, during past years, with a cer- 
tain addition for the new charges to be 
laid upon them by this Bill—and if 
an indefinite number of colleges are to 
have a claim to share in the distribution 
of that money, it will entirely upset all 
the financial arrangements. dee 
College stands, of course, in an excep- 
tional position. It was necessary to 
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attach it to St. Andrew’s to make 
that University complete. The other 
Universities, however, are complete in 
themselves. I would, in conclusion, 
urge that if the Commissioners are left 
with a free hand, they will be better 
able to carry out the general purposes 
of this Bill. 

*Str W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
I think the proposition of my right hon. 
Friend is not altogether in the interests 
of the widening of the benefits of the 
Universities, and I therefore hardly see 
my way to support it. The proposal, 
for instance, that the students of 
affiliated colleges should matriculate 
at the University in order to entitle 
them to take a degree there, would tend, 
I believe, to narrow the liberty of the 
University in granting medical degrees. 
‘ Sm G. TREVELYAN: After what 
has been said it is quite plain that it is 
useless to press the first paragraph of 
‘my Amendment. I disrdlote ask for 
leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: I quite see it 
‘would be useless to press the first part of 
the Amendment I have just withdrawn, 
but there are students whose case, it 
appears to me, requires the attention of 
Parliament—namely, those who belong 
to affiliated colleges actually within the 
bounds of the locality in which the Uni- 
versity is situated. It appears to me to 
‘be a great and undeniable grievance 
that these students should not be able to 
have the advantages of the students of 
the existing colleges, and therefore I 
pro to move an Amendment, pro- 
viding that the student of any college 
which shall be affiliated to any Univer- 
sity under this Act may matriculate, and 
‘shall be subject to such discipline and 
obligations and possessed of the same 
rights as students of the college of a 
Dniversity already existing. Under this 
Amendment any student who values the 
historical associations of such Univer- 
sities as Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
wishes to enter into the spirit of the 
place, which after all forms by no means 
the least valuable part of the education 


of a University, will be able to do sob 
peying his fees and matriculating. 

e resides at a place which is too distant, 
we may be quite sure he will not pay 
the fee unless he is able to profit by the 
advantages he may get from it; but if 
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the student is on the spot, it may be 
very hard indeed to exclude him from 
everything that makes them famous, 
and most of what makes them valuable, 
I shall deem it my duty to press this 


Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 2, after Sub-section 4 of Ghanse 15, 
to insert as a new sub-section : 

‘¢A student of any college which shall be 
affiliated to any university under the provisions 
of this Act may matriculate in such university, 
and such students shall be subject to 
university discipline and obligations, and be 

of the same rights and privileges as 
students belonging to the college or ap of 
such university existing at the passing of this 
Act.”’—(Sir G. Trevelyan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sm L. PLAYFAIR: I think that 
what my right hon. Friend wishes to 
obtain would be advantageous, but I 
do not think legislation is required on 
the subject. According to the system of 
the Scotch Universities, any student 
may present himself for matriculation, 
and matriculate, and not attend one of 
the lectures in the University. He will 
appear on the roll of the University, 
and on payment of his matriculation fee 
will enjoy all the rights and privileges 
of the University. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
think there is an advantage in adopting 
these words, because I have heard of 
cases in which, on the eve of a rectorial 
election, obstacles have been thrown in 
the way of the matriculation of students 
in order to keep down the number of 
those who can take part in the election. 
I think it ought to be made perfectly 
clear that students have a right to 
matriculate and to obtain the privileges 
of the Universities. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I must 
object to placing in this Bill a clauseo 
this kind, which is superfluous, and 
which, in my opinion, might be mis 
leading. I believe the Amendment is 
intended to meet some case which the 
right hon. Gentleman has in his mind, 
and I rather deprecate proceeding im 
regard to individual instances. I think 
also great difficulties might be imposed 
upon the Commissioners if the proposal 
were adopted. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I under- 
stand that the Lord Advocate—— 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has exhausted his right to 
speak. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 16, 

Mr. HUNTER: In the absence of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth) I beg to move the Amend- 
ment standing on the Paper in his name, 
that is to say, to leave out the word 
* conjoint” in Clause 16. Ihave never 
been able to understand what is meant 
7 the word in this connection, and it is 
objected to by the College of Dundee 
under some apprehension that it will 
give rise to erroneous ideas with respect 
to regulations proposed for the colleges. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 16, 
page 15, line 29, to leave out the word 
* conjoint.” 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I sincerely hope the Lord 
Advocate will stand firmly by the 
friendly arrangement which he accepted 
in Committee. It was agreed at that 
time that an arrangement of this kind 
would prevent any friction in the future. 
4s the case now stands the combination 
between St. Andrew’s and Dundee would 
make an exellent University, and I do 
not think there is much prospect of 
Dundee standing alone. 

*Srr L. PLAYFAIR: I hope the 
Commissioners will be allowed a free 
hand in drawing up a conjoint scheme. 
The University of St. Andrew’s is nota 
thoroughly equipped school of medicine, 
but the College of Dundee will, I hope, 
become one. The University of St. An- 
drew’s has even now a Chair of Medicine 
or Physiology, one of Chemistry and one 
of Natural History. It really is an ex- 
tremely active small University in re- 

rd to some of these subjects of teach- 
ing, and in regard to natural history 
there is really no University in the 
country which is more active in the 
work it performs. I think that the 
interests of the new college should not 
alone be considered, but that the Com- 
missioners should have a free hand in 

ing a conjoint scheme instead of 
allowing one institution to be the rival 
of the other. 
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Mz. 0. 8. PARKER (Perth): I hope 
the Lord Advocate will put a word or 
two into the Bill to explain what the 
arrangement is. I do not think the 
simple word ‘conjoint’ conveys & 
great deal in itself. 

Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
clause, as it stood without the word 
‘‘conjoint,’”’ rather suggested that the 
object of the affiliation of the College of 
Dundee was to furnish an equip 
school of medicine. The word ‘‘con- 
joint’ was inserted to show that the 
University of St. Andrew’s was to be in- 
cluded in the scheme, and I think it 
very fair that that word should be left 
where it is. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) = 
I hope the House will allow me to ex- 
plain why I propose the rather “et 
measure of deleting from the Bi 
Clause 18. In Committee the Lord Ad- 
vocate intimated that this was a clause 
which might be conveniently discussed 
on Report. The question of University 
tests was raised in Oommittee by my 
hon. Friend the Member for South Aber- 
deen (Mr. Bryce), and on that occasion 
I found myself unable to join with him, 
being unavoidably absent from 
House. There are one or two circum- 
stances connected with the question 
which make it more convenient that a 
Division should be taken now. When 
the House first considered the ques- 
tion it had to deal with it in regard 
to all the Chairs of general culture, as 
well as with those Chairs which are 
termed theological. I thankfully ac- 
knowledge the concession made by the 
Government, that tests with regard to 
Chairs of general culture shall cease and 
determine. Let us consider the com- 
position of the Commission to whom the 

uestion that remains is to be referred. 

t is a miniature of the House, and 
contains a majority of Conservative 
Members. The Scotch Universities ought 
to be Liberal Institutions in order 
to fulfil the purposes of their exist- 
ence. I submit that we know al- 
ready what Report will be given by 
the Commission in regard to theolo- 
gical tests. Undoubtedly it will report 
that theological tests ought to continue, 
and that the test to be applied is that 
of a confession of faith in vonformity 
with the Church of Scotland as esta- 
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blished by law. Why, then, should the 
Commission have the trouble of bring- 
ing up a Report on the question? No 
Member of this House requires a Com- 
mission to enable him to make up his 
mind in regard to the subject of theolo- 
gical tests. The question is decided by 
the constituencies. It is not a matter 
which can be submitted to any Com- 
mission whatever. I take my stand 
upon the question of principle. I be- 
long to a religious denomination which 
for 150 years has believed that the 
State has no right to apply public 
money to teach any religion whatever, 
and if they have no right to do it 
elsewhere they have no right to do it 
in the University. But I call for the 
abolition of these tests upon the general 
ground of economy, and also upon the 
und that it will promote harmony. 

e have in Scotland Presbyterian and 
Dissenting denominations teaching 
theology not inferior to the theology 
of the Church of Scotland. The ex- 
pense is defrayed by the contributions 
of the members of the different deno- 
minations. The Church of Scotland 
is the wealthiest Church in Scotland, 
and it is better able to provide Theolo- 
ical teaching than other denominations. 
y contention is that if we abolish 
these tests, and are to have Thelogical 
Chairs at all, we might have the 
Chairs supported not by the Ex- 
ye of the country, but by the 
whole of the Presbyterian Bodies, if not 
by the whole of the Churches in Scot- 
land, upon economical and efficient prin- 
ciples. At present they are neither 
efficient nor economical. We have 
irs maintained for the fewest possible 
students,and they are maintained at each 
of existing Universities. I hope the time 
is not far distant when even in Scotland 
there will be greater harmony upon 
ecclesiastical questions. We are now 
entering upon University reform, but 
by this clause we are proposing to per- 
petuate the old ecclesiastical bickerings 
which are brought into all political 


uestions. We are keeping up in the 
ifferent parishes of Bootian 
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those 
ecclesiastical differences which are wast- 
ing the general contributions of the 
ple and the endowments which the 
hurch has from the State. All these 
things could be remedied and set at 
rest; these ecclesiastical differences 
could be taken out of the arena of politi- 
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cal debate. If this clause were deleted 
we should be in a position to take up the 
question and decide it upon its merits. At 
pete the question is to be practically 

ung up for the next two or three years. 


I raise the point again on Report in no 


captious spirit, with no desire to accep 
tuate any differences which may exis. 
In the interests of the Commission, I 
propose that we should not submit to 
them a subject that they know very 
little about and cannot decide to the 
satisfaction of the House. I readil 

acknowledge the fairness with whic 

the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor 
General for Scotland have met as upon 
this Bill, and the desire they have shown 
that we should have a full opportunity 
of expressing our views. I hope I have 
shown no desire to detain the House at 
undue length. I stand here on a matter 
of principle, and I am obliged to take 
a Division. I hope I may be accom- 
panied in the Lobby by all those who 
want to put an end to those ecclesiastical 
differences and bickerings which have 
already survived too long. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, to 
leave out Clause 18.—( Ur. Lsslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 18 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am glad 
my hon. Friend has brought forward 
this question, and I think the House 
will agree with his last remark, that it 
is very important to take a Division 
upon the point without any prolonged 
Debate. The hon. Member is quite 
right in bringing it forward, because it 
is a new question. It is a question now 
whether this matter of principle should 
be referred to the University Commis- 
sion appointed, as we think, for very 
different purposes. We have not yet 
had a vote upon that important point. 
I could not put my own view more 
strongly than in that sentence if I spoke 
for half an hour. 

*Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk 
Burghs): My hon. Friend (Mr. Essle- 
mont) has spoken of the Commission 
necessarily coming to a foregone con- 
clusion. If I thought that were the 
case, I should certainly vote for 
my hon. Friend’s Amendment. But 
it is because we look at the clause 
itis proposed to delete and consider it 
with the names and characters of those 
who compose the Commission, that we 
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think it is fair and wise to refer 
this question for enquiry and report to 
the Commission, and their decision is 
not necessarily a foregone conclusion. 
The hon. Member speaks of gentlemen 
being on the Commission who know 
little of the subject in hand, but I think 
that accusation simply requires to be 
stated in order to carry its own refuta- 
tion. The Commission may not decide 
to the satisfaction of the House? No, 
and the Commission is not asked so to 
decide ; they are asked to make a special 
Report on the matter to hand to Her 
Majesty. They can come to no definite 
conclusion ; they can simply report. On 
this subject it is most essential we should 
have an investigation and a Report—a 
Report which will satisfy the people of 
Scotland, who already know it is not a 
foregone conclusion. The subject will 
be considered by the Commissioners 
with practical ability and in a conscien- 
tious manner, who will then report to the 
House and the country on the subject. 


Mr. HUNTER: I think the great 
objection to the clause is that it 
throws upon the Commissioners a 
great deal of work, and that work 
will simply be spoiled work, for it is 
absurd to suppose that any number of 
persons will be to the slightest extent 
affected by the opinions of individual 
Commisisoners on this subject. The 
question of theological tests is not one 
that ~— investigation. The inquiry 
upon which these gentlemen will embark 
fsa perfectly useless and wasteful in- 
oy. While I make these remarks, 

think it is immaterial whether 
the clause is retained or omitted, for it 
is certain that nothing in the inquiry by 
the Commissioners, or the opinion of 
the Commissioners, will, in the slightest 
degree influence those of us on this side 
who are disposed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to put an end to the injustice con- 
nected with theological tests in connec- 
tion with the Universities of Scotland. 


- The House divided:—Ayes 178; 
Noes 98.—(Div. List, No. 263.) 


Mr. HUNTER: The Amendment I 
wish to insert is met, I believe, by an 
Amendment the Lord Advocate is about 
to propose. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 20, 
line 14, to omit the word “‘ therefrom,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ from such scheme 


Ur. W. P. Sinclair 
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r an thereof.’—(Mr. J. P. B. 
Tama? met ae hi 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I do not gather whether this carries out 
the intention of the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen. Perhaps the Lord 
Advocate will explain. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I have 
shown the Amendment to the hon. 
Member for North Aberdeen. The 
words I propose are taken from the 
Endowments Act, 32 and 33 Vict., o. 56, 
and provide for what the hon. Member 
desires, that if the objection of Parlia- 
ment is to any particular part of the 
scheme the objection may be so stated 
and the other part may be proceeded 
with. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 20, 
line 15, to add the words ‘‘Or any part 
thereof to which such address does not 
relate.” —({ Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 21, 
page 18, line 26, after the word ‘been,’ 
to insert— 

‘*¢ Approved by Her Majesty in Council, and 
that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty to refer 
such ordinances to the Universities Committee, 
who shall report to Her Majesty thereon: Pro- 
vided further, that such ordinances shall be.”— 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 25, 
page 19, lines 23 and 24, to leave out 
the words ‘‘charged upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund or the growing produce 
thereof,” and insert the words “ paid 
out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment.” —(Mr. Hunter). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Consequential Amendments in Clause 
26 (Ur. Hunter), agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER: There is an Amend- 
ment standing in the name of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Wallace). I do not know 
whether the Government will accept it. 
I will move it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment, 
which provides that no portion of the 
sum shall be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of compensation fixed under this 
or any other Act, is not in order. 

Mr. HUNTER: The understanding 
was that no pensions should be paid out 
of this fund. 
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*Mrz. SPEAKER: The understanding 
would not affect the point of order. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 29, 

21, line 18, before the word 

“thousand,” to insert the word “ forty- 
two.”— (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Mz. HUNTER: Upon this point I 
may ask a question of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made a statement in which he said 
this £42,000 would be clear of certain 


Mz. GOSOCHEN : No. 


Mr. HUNTER: Well, that was our 
anfortunate understanding. Perhaps 
the best course will be for the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer to state exactly 
what he intends to do with the £42,000, 
and especially with reference to the 
compensations we had in mind for pro- 
fessors whose interests may be injuri- 
eusly affected by ordinances made under 
this Act under Clause 14. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am glad the 
hon. Member has raised this point; it 
is one upon which it is desirable there 
should be no misunderstanding. I think 
I can, in a few words, recall to the 
memories of hon. Members how this 
matter stands. I said I would consider 
@ method of assisting the settlement 
of these claims for compensation; but 
I said I could not agree that these 
elaims should altogether be thrown 
upon the Consolidated. Fund. When 
I was asked to put the whole 
amount upon the Consolidated Fund, 
I pointed out that in that case we should 
not have the support of the Royal Com- 
mission in the endeavour to keep down 
the amount of compensation. I stated 
that I could not undertake the whole of 
the compensation, or pledge the Trea- 
#ury to an unlimited extent. What I 
offered was that, seeing that these claims 
might be a heavy charge apr the funds 
at the disposal of the Commission, I 
should be willing, if the Commission 
presented a fair case to the Treasury 
and made reasonable proposals, to assist 
the Commission in that case to a 
moderate extent. That is substan- 


tially what I promised. We will offer 
assistance on condition that the Com- 
énission will present claims that are not 
extravagantly high, and in this way the 


{Jury 80, 1889} 
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Treasury and the Commission will assist 
each other. 

*Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): 

That is the impression left on my min 
by the previous speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but I fancy there may 
still be some misapprehension left on 
the minds of some of my friends. The 
assistance of the Treasury will be 
beyond the limit of £42,000? 
“*Mr. GOSCHEN: I was pressed to 
agree to throw upon the Treasury the 
expenditure beyond £42,000; but this 
I, on the part of the Government, de- 
clined to do. Feeling, however, the 
difficulty the Commission might have in 
settling these claims, I undertook to 
assist the Commission to a moderate 
extent, if a satisfactory claim was put 
before us. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Olause 30, 
line 25, to leave out the third “of,” 
and insert ‘‘or.’—(Mr. J P. B. Robert- 
son.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Olause 30, 
line 26, -before the word ‘which,’ 
insert the words ‘‘ thereof — at 
the passing of this Act.”—( Mr. J. A. 


Campbell.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Sr G. TREVELYAN: I should like 
to hear a few words on this subject 
from the Lord Advocate—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have decided the 
“« Ayes ’’ have it. 


Amendment proposed, in Olause 30, 
page 21, line 30, to leave out the words 
from, ‘‘ and to enable,’’ to end of Clause, 
inclusive.—( Mr. J. 4. Campbell.) 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: Undoubtedly 
it is a somewhat late period to take 
exception to an Amendment which is 
very like a consequential Amendment to 
that the hon. Member has just succeeded 
in carrying; but I regret that the first 
Amendment was carried without a word 
or two from the Lord Advocate, because 
it sprees to me to very seriously 
weaken the hold of the University over 
the affiliated colleges, a hold which I 
understand the affiliated colleges in all 
cases would not object to. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
confess that I expected the right hon. 
Gentleman gould have intervened, but 
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as he did not do so on the first Amend- 
ment, I rather gathered that his objec- 
tion had disappeared. I cannot say that I 
feel this is very important; but it appears 
to me that as the former part of the 
elause has been altered it is right that 
these words should go out. But I do 
not think it is a very important matter. 


Amendment agreed to. 





Amendment proposed, in Clause 32, 
page 22, line 30, leave out the words 
“or senior principal if more than one.” 
—(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would appeal 
to the House to allow the Bill to be read 
a third time at once. 

Mr. HUNTER: I must object, on the 
ground that some Members desire to 
make a few observations on that stage 
of the Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Under these 
circumstances I will not press the Third 
Reading on this occasion, but I trust 
there will be no objection to taking it 
to-morrow. 


' Bill to be read the third. time to- 
morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS} (No. 199.) 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now considered.” 


Mr. MacINNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham): I desire to move that the 
Bill be re-committed in respect of a 
new Clause as to the removal of pauper 
lunatics to their places of settlement. 
This Bill was referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee, but did not occupy three full 
days discussion therein. When the 
Committee sat the time devoted to the 
consideration of the measure was short, 
there being no interest taken in the 
matter. It was, in fact, with difficult 
that a quorum could be made. It will 
be seen that, since we had it from the 
First Lord of the Treasury that the Bill 
had been carefully considered, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary himself has put down various 
Amendments which, though they will 
not occupy a long time in discussing, 
show that there is need for further con- 
sideration. The point [ desire to bring 


Hr. J. P. B. Robertson 


{COMMONS } 
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before the House refers to the anomalies 
in the present law as to the removal of 
pauper lunatics to their place of settle- 
ment, which only affects certain parts of 
the country, and is little felt in the in- 
land counties. It affects especially 
English counties on the Scotch Border, 
and on the seaboard facing the Irish 
coasts. These counties have in their 
asylums many pauper lunatics from 
Scotland and Ireland, which they main- 
tain at the expense of the English rate- 

ayers. They cannot by law send them 
a to their place of settlement; but 
in the case of English pauper lunatics, 
in either Scotland or Ireland, the law 
allows them to be sent from Scotch and 
Irish asylums to England, where they 
become chargeable to the English rate- 
payers. It is a sad fact that many of 
these pauper lunatics are comparatively 
young. Statistics and one’s own ex- 
perience in visiting the asylums show 
this to be the case, consequently the 
burden to the English ratepayer is a 
heavy one. All we ask for is that in 
this matter there should be reciprocity 
as to the law of removal, and that Par- 
liament should no longer allow a heavy 
and anomalous burden to rest on cer- 
tain English counties solely on account 
of their geographical position. It may 
be said that this is not the time to bring 
the question forward. Well, I do not 
bring it forward as a personal question, 
but on behalf of many Public Bodies, 
who have considered the matter, such 
as Magistrates in Quarter Sessions, and 
Boards of Guardians. It has long been 
felt a serious grievance, and I sincerely 
hope that the Government will deal 
with the matter, and will indicate whe- 
ther, in their opinion, it is, or is not, 
reasonable that the present state of 
things should exist—that Irish. and 
Scotch asylums should be able to send 
back English lunatics, whilst English 
asylums are obliged to retain Irish and 
Scotch lunatics. It will be a matter of 
disappointment if this Bill does nothing 
to remedy the grievance. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out. 
the words “now considered,” and add 
the words— 

“Recommitted in respect of a new Clause. 
(Removal of Pape Lunatics to a place of 
settlement).’”’—(Mr. MacInnes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘now considered’ stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham East): I quite 
understand the motive with which the 
hon. Member brings this Motion forward. 
The hon. Gentleman brought this sub- 
ject before the Standing Committee, and 
the Chairman ruled that it was out of 
order, on the ground that it was wholly 
foreign to the subject-matter of the 
Bill. I also would urge on the hon. 
Member that he is asking for an inquiry 
which would be totally foreign to the 
Bill. We are not dealing with the Law 
of Settlement, or anything which would 
tend to remove any inequality which may 
exist in connection with the Law of Settle- 
ment. The question raised by the hon. 
Gentleman is by no means clear; it is a 
thorny one, and one of great perplexity 
and considerable difficulty; it would excite 
hostility in various parts of the House, 
especially from the Irish Members; and 
if we attempted to deal with it it would 
impede the progress of the Bill, if it 
did not prove fatal to the measure. 
At present there are about 1,600 Irish 
pauper lunatics in English asylums, and 
supposing that only 1,200 were removed, 
the grant in aid payable by the Trea- 
sury would have to be increased by no 
less than £12,000 a year, in addition to 
which there would be a large extra 
burden thrown on the ratepayers in 
Ireland. And the change proposed, if 
adopted, would necessitate a variety of 
subsidiary enactments, in order to meet 
the burden and deal with the new state 
of things. I will not give an opinion 
on the law of removal of pauper lunatics, 
but in the interests of the passing of the 
Bill, I would ask the hon. Member not 
to press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


A Clause (County Court judge and 
magistrate, )}—( Mr. Secretary Matthews, ) 
—brought up, and read the first and 
second time, and added. 


Another Clause (Notices as to letters 
and interviews,)—(Mr. John £llis,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question propoess 
yee That the Clause be now rea 
time. 


a second 


{Juny 30, 1889} 
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*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I should hesitate to move such 
a clause as this were it not that the 
clause was originally contained in the 
Bill, and was struck out in the Grand 
Committee, of which I was a member. 
The clause was first proposed by the 
hon. Member for Swansea in the Select. 
Committee to inquire into the Lunacy 
Laws in 1878. ‘he proposal at that 
time was carried unanimously, and 
since then the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian and the present Govern- 
ment, in every Bill they have intro- 
duced on this question, have adopted. 
the clause. The weight of authority, 
therefore, is overwhelming in its favour: 
However, in the Grand Committee 
this Session it was struck out by 
15 votes to 9. As I understand 
that my proposal will meet with 
the support of the Government, £ 
will not trouble the House with any 
further remarks. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.): I would point out that the Grand 
Committee on Law struck out this 
clause after full discussion. I oppose 
the clause because I think that the best. 
medical testimony is unanimous that. 
the fact of hanging these notices all 
over lunatic asylums will tend very 
greatly to retard the recovery of the 
patients by unsettling their minds and 
leading them to brood over fancied 
grievances. We should regard insanity 
as much a disease as that of any 
other organ of the body, and we shoul 
remove the patient from all influences. 
likely to prevent recovery. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Ido not think the hon. Member who 
moves this clause realises fully the pro- 
bable effect of his proposal. If his 
acquaintance with the inside of lunatie 
asylums were very large, he would 
know that many patients spend most of 
their time in writing letters to the Lord 
Chancellor and other persons. I know 
of a case in which two sisters spent. 
every day, from morning to night, in 
writing letters to the Lord Chancellor, 
and another in which a person was con- 
tinually writing to Satan. The hon. 
Member seriously proposes that all the 
multitudinous letters thus written should 
be delivered to the Oommissioner 
or visitor, if not forwarded te 
their address. The idea is ludicrous im 
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‘the extreme if you have in mind the 
nature of the correspondence of many 
hundreds of these inmates. But there 
is another objection I have to make to 
the clause, and that is the invidious dis- 
tinction drawn between private patients 
~who happen to have friends of a certain 
-Status in life and their more unfortunate 
uper brethren. I would ask the 
on. Member whether he has consulted 
any Lunacy Commissioner or Master in 
Lunacy as to the desirability of his pro- 
posal? Ido not think he can have * a 
80, or he would have been told that the 
-almost infallible result of his clause 
would be to disturb the minds of the 
patients, to enormously increase the 
work of the Commissioners, and give a 
Marge amount of unnecessary trouble to 
the staff of the asylums. Moreover, 
‘instead of having a calming and bene- 
ficial effect on the minds of the inmates, 
it would have a precisely opposite effect. 
The provocative effect of such notices 
as those proposed could not be ex- 
-aggerated. No doubt it would be a 
good thing if instruction as to the for- 
warding of letters were given by the 
‘Commissioners in cases in which patients 
would not be unduly encouraged to 
-abuse their privilege. That would be a 
sensible regulation to which no objec- 
tion could be taken, and I would, there- 
fore, suggest that the words “‘ whenever 
ithe Commissioners shall direct” should 
‘be inserted in the clause. No doubt 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. E. Ellis) con- 
iders that there is danger of sane 
ple being confined in lunatic asylums. 
used to think so, too, at one time ; but 
T have now, after 10 years’ experience 
in connection with lunatic asylums, 
‘come to the conclusion that the danger 
18 not such as to warrant the serious 
step proposed by the hon. Member. 
Besides, the Committee upstairs thrashed 
‘the matter out, and by a decisive 
majority threw out the clause, and I 
think it is a strong step to take to come 
-down here after the Committee has so de- 
cided, and move the re-introduction of 
theclause. No doubt if it were a great 
matter of principle, the hon. Member 
would be justified in the course he is 
taking ; but I do not think that, on a 
matter of internal economy and admistra- 
dion of lunatic asylums, the hon. Member 
is justified in renewing the fight that 
we had upstairs. 


Mr. A. O' Conmr 


{COMMONS} 
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SmrJ. DORINGTON (Gloucestershire, 
Tewkesbury): I was fortunate enough 
when I moved the rejection of 
clause in the Committee to be able to 
=— ne Members = the desira- 
bility of striking it out, the arguments 
ms test by ‘avealt and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen being sufficient to 
convince our Colleagues. I am convinced 
that if the authors of this clause 
had taken the evidence of any expert 
gentleman on the question of lunacy, 
they would have been informed that the 
introduction of this proposal would be 
a most mischievous thing so far as 
our lunatic asylums are concerned. It 
is certain that Medical Authorities are 
agreed on the matter, and that the 
Lunacy Commissioners themselves con- 
cur with us in condemning the clause. 
The clause would keep the unfortunate 


‘patients in our asylums in a perpetual 


state of fret—which is, ordinarily, one 
of the commonest symptoms of their 
malady. You want, as far as possible, 
to remove from them all irritating in- 
fluences, and to allow their minds to be 
at rest, and I submit that to put up the 
notices contemplated by this clause 
would have an exactly opposite effect. 
If there was any foundation for the idea 
that these people are suffering from 
some wrong, it would be right to have 
such notices put up; but the Commis- 
sioners, in their Report, declare that all 
the suggestions as to the wrongs of 
lunatics turn out to be baseless, and 
that the abuses which existed in our 
lunacy system some years ago have been 
altogether eradicated. We ought not 
to try experiments on these unfortunate 
people, for this is an experiment, and 
it is not justified by any sound opinion. 

Mz. MATTHEWS: It svems to be 
forgotten that the object of this Bill is 
to provide additional safeguards against 
the improper confinement of persons in 
asylums; and the Committee rah 
has passed a clause giving every alleged 
lunatic the power to write to certain 
official persons, and to have letters for- 
warded at once unopened. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I do not object 
to the inmates writing letters, but to 
their minds being constantly irritated 
by the publication of those notices. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I would point 
out that the clause was inserted by the 
Lord Chancellor to carry out the 
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deliberate recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of 1878, that printed notices 
should be affixed to the walls of all 
lunatic asylums setting forth the cy 
on the part of the inmates to appeal by 
letter to the Oommissioners. They 
desired to provide protection against 
abuse in those institutions; and they 
must run the risk of many unfounded 
complaints being made in order that an 
occasional case of real grievance might 
be brought to light and redressed. I 
shall, therefore, support the clause if it 
is pressed to a Division. 

rn. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 

I think it necessary to state, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, that I and some 
six or seven other Members of the Com- 
mittee were not present atthe Division 
on the clause, having to attend to other 
business of the House. But on my 
return I was astounded to find that 
the clause, of which I was in favour, 
had been struck out. 

Mr. H. DAVENPORT (Stafford- 
shire): I hope the clause will not be 
now inserted, asit is against all authority. 
Every proper opportunity is now 
afforded to patients to make their com- 
plaints, and the effect of carrying out 
this clause will be prejudicial to their 
recovery. 

*Srr W. FOSTER (Ilkeston, Derby- 
shire): I object to this clause mainly on 
medical grounds, because I think its 
effect would be to produce on the minds 
of the patients a continual irritation 
leading to repeated outbursts of excite- 
ment, which would hinder their cure. 
The clause originated at a time when 
there was a ‘‘scare”’ in the public mind, 
it being supposed that persons were 
wrongfully shut up in these asylums. 
That scare has been shown to be 
groundless, and it no longer exists. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
hope the Government will re-consider 
this matter. As far as I am concerned, 
I am in agreement with the hon. 
Member for Donegal. 

Mz. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): If the object of this Bill were 
simply to provide for the better treat- 
ment of lunatics, the opinions of the 
hon. Members for Derbyshire and 
Aberdeenshire would have overpower- 
ing weight. But the object of the Bill 
is to protect people who are, but who 
ought not to be, in lunatic asylums. 
The Division in the Grand Oommittee, 
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when only 24 out of 80 Members were 
present, and when the majority was 
only 15 to 9, could not be regarded as 
conclusive. It is said that all the 
authorities on the questiou are on one 
side, but it is late in the day to learu 
this fact. The Bill has been brought 
before Parliament several times. It: 
has gone through the House of Lords. 
year after year under the conduct of 
such Lord Chancellors as Lords Sel- 
borne, Herschell, and Halsbury, and no- 
such objection has ever been before 
urged. If, therefore, an enormous 
weight of authority is against the clause, 
that authority has been an unusuall: 
long time in finding expression. 
public asylums alone were in question,. 
the objections of hon. Members to the- 
clause would have great force, for the 
county asylums are, perhaps, the best 
managed institutions in the world.. 
For my own part, I should wish that all 
private lunatic asylums were abolished, 
and I find fault with the Bill because 
it — the continuance of private 
asylums for a much longer period than: 
is desirable. But the Bill deals with 
private asylums, kept by private per- 
sons, under no public control or su 
vision whatever. The history of litiga- 
tion shows that people are wrongfully 
placed in private lunatic asylums, and 
that there are temptations for their de- 
tention in such places. The crucial 
difference between the public and 
ptivate institutions is, that while in the 
ease of the former there is no tempta- 
tion to detain persons a moment longer 
than is proper, in the case of the latter 
such temptation might exist. Another 
clause of the Bill, which no one- 
challenges, provides that the superin- 
tendent of every asylum should forward, 
unopened, all letters written by patients 
and addressed to Lunacy Authorities ; 
and yet, if anything is likely to irritate 
a patient’s mind, it would more likely 
be the writing of the letter than merely 
seeing the notice. I am willing, how- 
ever, to accept an Amendment which. 
would give the Commissioners more 
latitude in fixing the method by which 
patients should be informed of their 
right of addressing authorities. 

Mz. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr): 
In reference to the statement that the 
Lunacy Commissioners, who are the 


highest authority on this matter, are 
opposed to the clause, I must remind 
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the House that the Lunacy Oommis- 
sioners opposed the Bill én toto, as they 
opposed every previous Bill of a similar 
nature. The control of private asylums 
by the Commissioners is in reality an 
absolute absurdity, and if private 
asylums are left uacontrolled another 
public scare will be the consequence. 
Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I think, Sir, that the great 
blot in this Bill is that it does not 
bring private asylums under public 
control. I believe that all objections 
to the clause would be removed 
if an Amendment were carried 
providing that the notice to patients 
should be private instead of public. 


The House divided:—Ayes 180; Noes 
46.—(Div. List, No. 264.) 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I desire to 
move an Amendment to the clause, 
to introduce at the commencement 
of the clause, the words, ‘‘ whenever 
the Commissioners shall so direct.’’ 
I believe those words will probably 
meet the points raised in the previous 
discussion. For instance, we may be 
well satisfied that in all private asylums 
the Commissioners will direct that such 
notice as is referred to shall be given ; 
but that in other institutions where the 
holding out of a ee incentive to 
public notice would work mischief, they 
will not consider it desirable that the 
notice should be placarded. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not object 
to the Amendment. I assume that the 
hon. Member means the Commissioners 
of Lunacy. I think “of Lunacy” had 
better be inserted. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I accept. the 
suggestion. 


Amendment proposed, at the com- 
mencement of the Clause, to insert the 
words, ‘‘ Wherever the Commissioners of 
Lunacy so direct.’ 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I think that 
Sub-section (a) of the clause must be 
amended, because it states a right which 
no longer exists in the Bill. I move to 
leave out all the words after the word 
“‘ forwarded,’”’ and to insert the words, 
**In pursuance of the last preceding 


section.” 
Mr. Molloy 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in Sub-section 
(a) of the — new clause, line 3, 
to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘ forwarded,” in order to insert 
the words ‘in pursuance of the last 
preceding Section.”—(Mr. Seoretary 
Matthews.) * 


Question, “That the words pro 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘in pur- 
suance of the last preceding Section’ be 
there added,” put, and agreed to. - 


Question, ‘‘ That the clause, as amen- 
ded, be added to the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, 
p 1, line 9, to leave out the word 
“January,” and insert the word 
“May.” —( Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘January’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MOLLOY: The Report of the 
Commissioners is always a long time in 
arrear, and I wish to know whether this 
Amendment would cause any further 
delay ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Report is 
ready for this year, and this Amendment 
merely postpones the operation of the 
Act. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ May’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Mr. MOLLOY: In the absence of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Corbett), I should 
like to move one of his Amendments, 
to leave out Sub-section 4 of Ulause 55, 
My objection is that the clause seems to 
leave the way open to an increase of 
the number of page asylums in this 
country. I wish to limit the number, 
and should be glad to see them all done 
away with. 

Amendment proposed, in page 32, 
line 11, to leave out Sub-section (4) of 
Clause 55.—( Mr. Molloy). 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-section 
(4) stand part of the Bill.” 


Dr. FARQUHARSON : I think the 
domestic treatment of insanity will 
be more successful in the future than 
to aggregate the patients in large herds. 
It will be better to segregate them in 
small numbers in domestic houses, 
where they will have ‘occasional asso- 
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in contact with the insane in over- 
crowded institutions. I think the clause 
should be adhered to. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I would also 
point out to the hon. Member that to 
imit the number of places would take 
from patients a benefit which they 
desire. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mz. ATHERLEY JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): This Amendment to leave out 
Sub-section 6 of Clause 55 raises a ques- 
tion to which I have given careful atten- 
tion. I have conferred with a large num- 
her of persons well qualified to inform 
me, and the conclusion I have come 
to is that it must be prejudicial to 
the advantageous treatment of the in- 
sane that there should be a monopoly of 
private asylums in few hands. When 
the matter was debated elsewhere, there 
was a very prevalent opinion in this 
country that it was expedient, as far as 
possible, to abolish private asylums 
altogether, and that it would be a most 
desirable thing if the treatment of the 
insane could be exclusively confined to 
public institutions. I think there is a 
very general concurrence of opinion in 
the country upon that point, but else- 
where it was considered that there were 
immense practical difficulties in the way. 
I think I am not exaggerating when I 
say there are between 3,000 and 4,000 
private asylums in the country. Had 
the proposal been adopted in its original 
form, we should have—by the stroke of 
a pen—abolished all private asylums. 
As a compromise this clause was in- 
serted, and I think I shall have the 
rly, ied of hon. Members when I refer 
to that compromise as a most. unfortu- 
nate one. It certainly enables public 
authorities to provide accommodation in 
public lunatic asylums for private paying 
patients, but it is not compulsory so far 
as the County Authorities are concerned. 
No doubt the object of this clause is 
to gradually extinguish private lunatic 
asylums ; henceforth, no new licenses 
are to be issued, and existing licenses 
are only to be continued at the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners. This must 

ive rise to manifold evils. Hon. Mem- 
ers, if they refer to the section, will 
see it gives power to the Commissioners 
to authorise the proprietor of any private 
‘lunatic asylum to enlarge his residence 
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for the reception of patients, or to 
vide a new building in place of the old 
= By this yen you increase the 
value of private asylums to an a i 
extent. P have adanalied sweat pd 
men connected with private asylums, 
and they tell me that already the value 
of these institutions has gone up 
100 per cent, thanks to the mono- 
ly which this clause will create. 
onopolies are bad things ; but having 
created one in this case, the question 
arises whether under it you will get 
more effective management of these 
institutions. If you get that, then I 
quite admit that the force of the objec- 
tions which I am urging will be ve: 
much diminished. But on this point I 
am again assured by those who are com- 
etent to speak that you will not get 
improved management. Remember that 
the proprietor of a private lunatic 
asylum need not bea specially qualified 
man, he need not be a medical prac- 
titioner ; a layman, and even a woman, 
may own such an institution. This 
clause will tend to increase speculation 
in these undertakings, and I know of a 
case in which, in view of the passing of 
this clause, a very considerable sum has 
been offered for one of these institutions. 
Then, again, this clause will inflict 
grievous harm upon a competent class of 
men, men who haveserved in publicinsti- 
tutions, and who are desirous of them- 
selves starting private lunatic asylums. 
I have in my mind’s eye at the present 
moment a gentleman who has recently 
severed his connection with one of the 
largest asylums in the kingdom, aftera 
eriod of service there in which he did 
imself the greatest credit. He wrote 
a short time ago to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners requesting them to grant 
him a license; but he was told that in 
view of the passing of this Bill, no new 
licenses would be granted. The result 
is, that this man who has saved his 
money, and is in every way a desirable 
_— to have charge of a private 
unatic asylum, will be debarred from 
carrying on a professional duty of a 
most difficult character. It is a remark- 
able thing that when this Bill was first 
introduced the proprietors of private 
lunatic asylums took great umbrage at 
it, and their opposition to it might 
almost be described as malevolent and 
vindictive. But as soon as they dis- 
covered that a monopoly was to be 
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created in their favour, the opposition 
collapsed. I might urge a great many 
more reasons against the creation of 
this monopoly ; but as I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will realise the unde- 
sirability of its creation, I will not 
further trespass on the time of the 
House. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 382, 
line 30, to leave out Sub-section (6) of 
Olause 55.—( Mr. Atherley-Jones.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(6) stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I must point out 
that the omission of this sub-section 
would practically necessitate the omis- 
sion of the whole clause. Hon. Mem- 
bers will see that the first five sub-sec- 
tions of the clause are simply and solely 
introduced on account of the prohibition 
against granting new licenses. When 
the Bill was introduced in the House of 
Lords, the clause consisted of the sub- 
section alone ; and it was the intention 
of the framers of the Bill to put an end 
to the private house system altogether. 
The sub-section meant that all private 
asylums come to an end after 12 months 
from the passing of the Act. It was 
felt that men who have invested capital 
in these meres asylums and who have 
devoted their lives to the profession, if 
it can be called a profession, would 
suffer great hardship under the section, 
and the earlier sub-sections were there- 
fore introduced to modify the harshness 
of the prohibition in Sub-section6. No 
doubt the clause is open to the objection 
that it does, to some extent, create a 
monopoly ; but people who invest money 
in these private asylums must under- 
stand that the licenses have to be re- 
newed every 12 months, and that the 
slightest mismanagement will expose a 

rivate asylum to the non-renewal of the 

icense. In fact, the owners of these 
institutions are in no better position than 
the holder of licenses under tbe Licen- 
sing Act. I should very much like to 
see the clause abandoned, which it cer- 
tainly must be if this sub-section is 
struck out. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: We occu- 
pied so short a time in the dis- 
cussion of this Bill on the Second 
Reading stage that I do not think any 
excuse is required for taking this oppor- 
tunity of discussing the point oe by 
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the Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that clause 
embodies one of the most essential 
points in the Bill. Of course, it partakes 
of the nature of a compromise. Some 
people thought that private lunatic 
asylums should be swept away alto- 
gether without compensation, but public 
opinion has not yet reached that point. 
e know that an enormous amount of 
capital has been invested in these insti- 
tutions, and I am inclined to think that 
no case has been made out for interfer- 
ing with their status quo. It has been 
inted out that the monopoly created 
y this Bill will eventually give rise to 
very great evils. For instance, it ma 
ree that in years to come there wi 
only be one private lunatic asylum in 
the whole country. It does not follow 
that the asylums which will survive will 
be the fittest, while the clause will do 
away with a large number of small 
houses all over the country, in each of 
which two or three of these unfortu- 
nate people are treated. I do not 
think the general public will ever 
be content to give up private lunatic 
asylums. Some of these institutions are 
conducted with a liberality of expendi- 
ture and have a splendour of internal 
decoration and comfort which offer 
greater attractions to those who can 
afford to pay than are possessed by the 
annexe of a large public asylum. 
People in a position to pay have a 
natural horror of sending their friends 
to an institution which is partly main- 
tained at the public expense. Private 
asylums will always be a necessity of 
our civilisation, and if XY were. 
abolished it would be impossible to get. 
the same beneficial results in a private 
portion of a public institution. I will just 
say, in conclusion, that after giving a 
great deal of attention to this subject, I 
am not at all satisfied that a case has. 
been made out against private asylums. 
There has been a great deal of vague 
talk and of melodramatic and hysterical 
writing outside this House which has 
created somewhat of a scare, but I do 
not think that anything has been proved 
which renders it necessary to interfere 
with the present condition of things. 
I do not think, also, there is any pro- 
spect of securing a more effective super- 
vision by this Bill. It is absurd and 
preposterous to think that a small 
number of Commissioners can satis- 
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factorily superintend the enormous 
number of lunatics placed under their 
—. In Scotland, however, an 
excellent system prevails. There there 
is a larger number of Oommissioners 
and a marked absence of the legal 
element, and the division of the district 
is so well managed that each Oom- 
missioner knows every patient under 
his charge. I fear, however, I should 
be out of order in discussing this matter. 
I repeat I do not think any case has 
been made out against private lunatic 
asylums, and I do not think it is in the 
interest of the general public that they 
should be interfered with. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I hope my hon. 
Friend will be satisfied with the discus- 
sion which has taken place. I have 
taken part in this movement, and the 
reasons which have been cited by the 
Home Secretary led me to the conclusion 
that it would be impossible to do away 
with private lunatic asylums  alto- 

ether. My hon. Friend who last spoke 

ears the clause will put an end to the 
system of distributing lunatics in small 
numbers in domestic circles; but if I 
read rightly Section 4 of this Clause, 
I believe that will not be the result, 
because the joint licensee may separate 
their interests, take in new partners, and 
separate their interests until each one 
has only two or three lunatics in his 
charge. There will be no difficulty in 
doing this, so long as the total number 
of lunatics for which the license is issued 
is not exceeded. I think this matter 
has been sufficiently discussed, and I can 
only say that if this clause is struck out, 
we shall have todo our utmost to pre- 
vent the Bill passing into law. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 39, line 
7, after the word “lunatic,” to insert 
the words, ‘‘ either to the asylum of the 
county in which the workhouse is or.” 
—(Mr. Molloy.) 
uestion proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Siz J. DORINGTON : I think these 
words unnecessary. I take it that the ob- 
ject of this clause is, inthe caseof affiliat- 
ing unions, to allow the Justices to decide 
whether or not they shall send a lunatic 
to an asylum in the county in which the 
workhouse is situated, or to the asylum 
of the county for which the Justices act. 
Therefore, these words are unnecessary. 
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Mz. MATTHEWS: I have not quite 
followed the argument of the hon. 
Baronet, but I may point out that the 
object of the insertion of these words is 
to enable the Justices to send a lunatic 
to the asylum of the county to which 
he belongs, or to the asylum of the 
county in which the workhouse in which 
he is confined is situated. 

Sm J. DORINGTON : This is 
purely a legal question. The question 
we have to consider is the lunatic who 
is sent to the workhouse from another 
county than that to which the work- 
house belongs. Another Amendment 
of the Home Secretary gives permission 
to send the patient to the wrong asylum. 
I wish that he should be sent to the 
proper asylum, and it is on that ground 

oppose the insertion of these words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL (No. 224). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th July] “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mz. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
In continuing the speech which I was 
delivering in opposition to this Bill on 
the 19th inst., when I was interrupted 
by effluxion of time—— 


Notice taken, that 40 members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
members being found present, 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS proceeded: I 
will, so far as I can, avoid travelling over 
arguments I used previously. When I 
last spoke I waspointing out the densely- 
populated neighbourhood in which this 

rison site is situated, and I gave the 
onan some indication of the vast 
number of new blocks of model dwellings 
erected or being erected around and 
near this site, and in the Holborn 
Division outside the radius of Clerken- 
well. Those acquainted with the district 
will remember the block of dwellings 
named after a late Member of the House 
esteemed on both sides, the late Colonel 
Duncan. ‘These model dwellings are 
erected without those little garden 
spaces that used to attach to the small 
houses, and they have simply small 
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asphalted areas. The case of the 
. Government, as stated by the Postmaster 
General, is a good one from their point 
of view, that they secure a valuable plot 
of ground for the concentration of their 
various Departments now scattered over 
various parts of London and the economy 
and convenience of. such a concentra- 
tion, of course, is admitted. The only 
uestion is, where and how is this site 
or a Post Office depét to be secured? I 
contend that the inhabitants of London 
should not be called upon to find a costly 
site in order that a wealthy Department 
like the Post Office may economise and 
show a little increase in its revenues. 
. We have to look at this from the point. 
of view of the people of London. Are 
they to be asked to contribute this site 
to enable the Postmaster General to 
make this saving of £300,000? If the 
Department were concentrated and cen- 
tralised on some other spot near the 
great railway termini, the Post Office 
would still make their great saving. The 
Government have proceeded with works 
upon this site without any authority 
whatever. They have violated the Act 
of 1877, and, on discovering their mis- 
take, they cause the present Bill to be 
so as to whitewash them for 

what they have done. The ground is 
not covered; much of the old building is 
not cleared away yet. Our great con- 
tention is that Clause 34 of the Prisons 
Act of 1877 has not been carried out. 
Wecontend that a public sale is necessary 
under that Act; but the Government 
have simply, by private negotiation, 
handed over the site to a Government 
Department, transferring the money 
from one pocket to another, so to speak. 
I cannot accept the figures of the Post- 
master General—I mean this in no 
invidious sense—and I maintain that 
something should be done to obtain the 
full value of the site. The whole ratson 
@ étre of the Bill is the doubt that has 
been thrown upon the action of the 
Government in proceeding, as I say, in 


contravention of the 34th clause of the! 


Prisons Act. We have a very stron 
case in the recommendations ofthe Roy: 
Commission—a very strong Commission 
which sat for three years, and took 
evidence in reference to the question of 
housing the working classes. The Royal 
mmission recommended that the sites 
of Millbank, Coldbath Fields, and Pen- 
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tonville Prisons should be conveyed to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
order to secure additional land for the 
erection of dwellings for the a 
classes, and for open spaces connec 

therewith. Since the Commission re- 
ported, three or four blocks of artisans 
dwellings have been erected around this 
site, and the neighbourhood has become 
still more densely populated, and the 
requirements for open spaces are greater 
in proportion. I may be told that the 
House did not accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission to the fullest 
extent, nor did it ; but in the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act it was pro- 
vided that the land should be acquired 
at the fair market value. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission carried 
weight with the right hon, Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill, and certainly 
I think the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission should have great 
weight with the House. Remem 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was at the head of it; and among the 
other members were Cardinal Manning, 
the Marquess of Salisbury—who is the 
head of the Government which is bring- 
ing in a Bill now which will frustrate 
the object aimed at in the Report of the 
Commission — Lord Brownlow, Lord 
Carrington, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Lord Cross. Thus the House 
will see that no fewer than three Mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet were on 
that Royal Commission, and I am wait- 
ing with some anxiety to hear the 
reasons which have induced the Govern- 
ment to go in the face of the Report of 
that body. The Commission was a 
strong and thoroughly representative 
body, and I repeat that its recommen- 
dations ought to have great weight 
with the Government. Now, no doubt, 
it will be urged against us that the 
Clerkenwell Vestry do not want these 
open spaces. I beg the right hou. 
Gentleman opposite not to trust to such 
a broken reed as the opinion of the 
Clerkenwell Vestry. I believe that that 
body has changed its opinion on this 
subject three times, and when we have 
succeededin getting this as an open space, 
no doubt the Vestry will pi sabe 
conclusion that it ought to be utilised as 
such. I am not bound to defend either 
theconsistency or the inconsistency of the 
Clerkenwell Vestry, but, allow me, Sir, 
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to point out that, after all, Clerkenwell 
is only a small portion of the area inter- 
ested in this matter, and I believe that 
the only reason why they have gone 
back on their former decision in favour 
of making this an open space is to be 
found in the fact that they hope to secure 
& contribution to their rates if the Post 
Office cover this site with Government 
buildings. They do not care about the 
health of the neighbourhood in question; 
all they are looking for is a small addi- 
tion to their rates. There has been a 
lot said about open spaces in this neigh- 
bourhood, and I am aware that two 
squares have been opened there through 
the kindness of the Marquess of North- 
ampton; but, after all, they only cover a 
a of two acres between them, and 
the children living immediately around 
are more than sufficient to crowd them 
on a summer’s evening. I was not sur- 
ir that the Metropolitan Board of 

orks did not see their way to purchase 
this site for the purpose of erecting 
artisans dwellings. The charge which 
it was proposed to make for it, namely, 
£180,000, was too excessive. I believe 
there is a general opinion that this site 
should be converted into an open space. 
I have said, and I repeat, that no more 
large buildings are wanted in the neigh- 
bourhood. There have been, within the 
last two or three months, the foundations 
laid of another large block of buildings 
in a street just within a stone’s throw 
of this site, and three other large blocks 
have been erected within the last 18 
months, and therefore it cannot be said 
that there is any need for more dwellings 
for the working classes to be erected on 
this spot. Remember that the districts 
of Clerkenwell, Holborn, St. Pancras, 
and St. Luke, which are interested in 
this matter, are very densely populated, 
and I should like to give the House a 
few figures to show the density of popu- 
lation, There are, I believe, 380 acres 
in Clerkenwell—although some people 
say 340; I prefer to put it at the higher 
dai ak upon this small area there 
is a population of 70,000 persons. 
Now, what do we find to be the 
density of population in other parts 
of the Metropolis? In St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the average is 
85 of population to the acre, at Pad- 
dington 91, at Kensington 74, at Hamp- 
stead 20, and at Hackney 47. These 
figures are surely enough to prove 
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where lungs are absolutely necessary, 
and I do hope that-something will be 
done not only for the children, but also 
for the grown-up people by converting 
the site of this prison into an open 
space. When the working classes 
pow ge small houses, they each had a 
small back garden in which to spend 
their spare time ; but since these hu; 
buildings have been erected they have 
lost all this occupation, and are com- 
pelled, practically, to stay in their own 
rooms, and I say that some space ought 
to be provided to compensate the work- 
ing man and his family for the loss of 
tnese little plots of ground. I believe 
that something in the way of providing 
open spaces is absolutely necessary to 
be done in this district in the interests 
of the health of the children, and I 
make an appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to seriously consider the claims 
of the people to have this site converted 
into an open space. I beg to move that 
this Bill = read a second time this day 
three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and add, at the end 
of the Question, the words ‘this day 
three months.” —( Mr. James Rowlands.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. L. H. ISAACS (Newington, 
Walworth): I rise to second the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member. I take exception to the very 
high-handed manner in which the Go- 
vernment have dealt with this question. 
I think a bad example is being set by 
a Government, which is so very much 
engaged in maintaining law and order, 
that they should in this instance ab- 
solutely set the law at naught in the 
manner in which they are dealing with 
this site. It is a great pity, too, that 
they should pay so little regard to the 
inquiries and Report of the Commission 
on the Housing of the Poor, which sat 
for three years, and the Chairman of 
which, the Prince of Wales, went into 
Clerkenwell and the neighbourhood of 
Holborn to see for himself the condi- 
tions under which the population were 
living in those crowded districts. If 
ever there wasa case in which the Go- 
vernment should act generously to the 

ple of London it was in this case. 
The sight was in the centre of London 
surrounded by a poor and densely- 
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packed working class population. In 
the vicinity of this site there are 10 or 
a dozen huge blocks of artisans’ 
dwellings, five, six, or seven storeys in 
height, and the children who dwell in 
them see little else but bricks and mortar 
and asphalted courts. However excel- 
lent may be the internal arrangements 
of these blocks, their very height shuts 
out air and sunshine, the absence of 
which must affect the health of the 
occupants. In the playground at the 
top of the building, the children are, in 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
enveloped in the smoke and soot that 
come from the surrounding chimneys, 
while the sunlight can rarely penetrate 
to the floor of the court, which is only 
half as wide as the dwellings are high. 
There is, therefore, the most urgent 
need of open spaces in the neighbour- 
hood of these blocks of dwellings; and 
certainly the people ought not to be 
deprived of this site for the sake of 
giving a pecuniary advantage to the 
ost Office. Indeed, I hold that the 
Post Office should not be so much 
looked upon by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as @ money-earning Depart- 
ment, and when it pays its way the 
profits should be devoted to, say, reduc- 
img the rates of postage to the Colonies, 
or lowering the cost of telegrams. 
There would be some excuse ‘for using 
a portion of this site for a technical 
school in the very midst of a population 
requiring it; but the health and well- 
being of the people are too important 
to be sacrificed to the development of 
the Post Office on commercial prin- 
ciples only, and I therefore trust the 
Bill will be rejected. 
*Mz. G. 0. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I should also like to urge that 
this Bill be not read a second time. I 
know perfectly well the line of argu- 
ment taken by the Government is that 
this is. a convenient site, and that it is 
required for Post Office purposes. That 
may be very true; but I submit that the 
needs of the Post Office do not justify 
the appropriation of this site in the 
midst of a densely-crowded population 
and only just over a mile from the Bank 
of England. It is easy to say the 
Government have a right to do what 
they are doing; but it israther a strong 
order for the Government to anticipate 
the authority they have brought in 
this Bill to obtain, and before the Bill 
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is read a second time to spend a large 
sum of money in covering the site with 
buildings. The Government claim to 
have the right to this site; but it is 
remarkable that of the 10 clauses of 
the Bill, no fewer than four are intended 
to remove doubts as to whether the 
Government really have or have not the 
rights which they claim. It appears from 
two clauses that doubts had arisen as to 
the validity of the sale and transfer, 
and as to the powers of the parties to the 
agreement, and two other clauses are to 
put anend to claims or demands in the 
future upon any of the parties to the 
transfer. Therefore there are doubts in 
the case; and it is reasonable to ask 
that the people of the district should 
have the benefit of those doubts. If 
the Government, admitting that these 
doubts exist, would agree to make six 
out of the eight acres into an open 
space, possibly some of us might with- 
draw our objections; but if they persist 
in their proposal, they will have to deal 
with formidable opposition from Con- 
servative Members. It is conceivable 
that Hyde Park or Kensington Gar- 
dens would, if built upon, give a 
material addition to the rates; but this 
is not a matter which should be looked 
at from the pecuniary interests 
of one district; it is a matter which 
concerns not merely Olerkenwell— 
it concerns London as a whole. I 
say the health of the centre of London 
is a matter in which we are all inter- 
ested. I base my opposition to the Bill 
on this simple ground, that I challenge 
the Government on their rights. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is as 
keenly in favour as any of us of open 
spaces, and I therefore appeal to him. 
Inasmuch as there are doubts as to the 
legal aspect of the question, and as among 
a large number of their own followers 
there is a strong opinion that this 
site should be an open space, I think 
the Government are bound to take 
these doubts into consideration, and do 
something to grant our request. It has 
been said that we want to take this land 
and not to pay for it. That is not so. 
We want the Government to look into. 
the facts, for it is extremely doubtful 
whether the ratepayers have not really 
already paid for this land. Granting, 
however, for argument’s sake that the 
Government have, technically, some 
claim upon it, I think we are bound, im 
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the interests of all parties, that if the 
Government cannot see their way to 
ive us the whole site, to oppose the 
Bil in every possible way, in order to 
see whether we cannot secure some 
substantial part of this ground for an 
open space in the centre of London. 
*Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton): Mr. Speaker, what are 
the main arguments that have been put 
forward in favour of this proposal ? 
The first argument is strictly a finan- 
cial argument. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreed to the assertion that 
the Government have a right to this site. 
{ challenge that right, and, indepen- 
dently of any social consideration what- 
ever, I challenge it upon the strict 
und of finance. I have no doubt the 
ome Secretary will remind the House 
of the Housing of the Working Olasses 
Act 1885. I quite admit—I regret- 
fully admit—that a certain number 
of political doctrinaires got the 
better of the House at a late period of 
the Session, the 11th August, and in- 
serted the words — ‘‘a fair market 
value.” But my right hon. Friend 
will say that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment are obliged by Act of Parliament 
to hand over this site at a fair market 
value. What is the real literal history 
of this transaction? When the present 
Government was formed and the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, tenders 
were sent out on the part of the Trea- 
sury seeking for somebody who would 
erect on the land artisans’ dwellings. 
One of the largest Artisans’ Dwellings 
Companies in existence with which I am 
connected, and whose shares, both 
ordinary and preference, stand at a very 
large premium, made an offer to the 
Government of £100,000 for the site. 
The Postmaster General, in the course 
of his speech, told the House that the 
site had been valued by the Govern- 
ment at £96,000 ; therefore, taking the 
strictly financial view, the Government 
neglected their duty in refusing the 
offer. Why did they refuse to accept 
our offer of £100,000? They cannot 
shelter themselves under the clause of 
the Act of Parliament. Why did they 
not accept our offer at a “fair market 
value?” There is no answer to that 
except the fact which leaked out after- 
wards that the Post Office, already a 
large trading concern, wanted to take 
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advantage of the site. The Postmaster 
General has quoted a large extract 
from the Report of the Vestry in favour 
of his scheme. The matter has been 
referred to in the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and it has been dealt with 
and emphasised in a special Memoran- 
dum of the Prime Minister. It is ridicu- 
lous to quote the Vestry of Clerkenwell, 
when we consider the influences which 
must have prompted their recommenda- 
tion. The Vestry wanted a large influx 
of population to add to the local trade 
and to reduce the burden of the rates, 
but such considerations are not worthy 
of influencing the House of Commons 
in the matter. The Royal Commission 
suggest that the sites occupied by Mill- 
bank and Coldbath- Fields Prisons should 
be conveyed to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in trust for those parts of the 
town which are most overcrowded, and 
that in fixing the price of the sites due 
regard should be had to the purposes 
to which they are required. The 
Prime Minister, in his special Memoran- 
dum, said that if the sites are sold at 
cost price to some authority or trust 
which will build working men’s dwell- 
ings, the result will be to satisfy some 
special want under which, from its 

eculiar circumstances, London labours. 
leavalty. that the State, by making 
London the centre of Government, had 
both swelled the population by its 


empluyés and diminished house room; 


and, thirdly, and consequently, to use 
these prison sites in the interests of 
the people of London more closely 
resembled the provision 
pensation than the offer of a gift. 
I come now to the peculiar case of 
Olerkenwell. The great trade of the 
district is the watch trade, and the 
ordinary apparatus by which that trade 


is carried on is so costly that none of 


the workmen are able to buy the whole 


of it. The consequence is, that they 


have to go around and borrow from one 
another, and the district is very crowded. 
The Conservative Party, led by Lord 
Salisbury, have deservedly obtained 
great — credit for enabling the 
Royal Commission to sit and make their 
very able and interesting Report; and 
this is the first case in which the 
Government are able, in a practical way, 
to show their sincerity in this question. 
But they are going not only to cover 
with large buildings one of the most 


of com-* 
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crowded parts of London, but to pour 
into it a mass of their own employés. 
We know that what applies to the 
people of Clerkenwell must apply to all 
who are or will be employed in the Post 
Office, the Telegraph Office, and the 
other Departments which the Govern- 
ment may maintain in that district. 
They will be obliged to live close to 
their work, and will be brought into 
competition with the already over- 
crowded poor who have to live at 
Clerkenwell. It came out in evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission, 
and was also shown before the 
Committee on the leasehold question, 
that the proportion which the or- 
dinary workman pays out of his 
wages in rent is one which, having re- 
gard to the middle and upper classes, 
18 an exorbitant proportion. Therefore, 
Parliament ought to resist any proposal 
which would artificially raise the rent of 
the working man. It is a strange co- 
incidence that while the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington is educating 
his Party on this question we should be 
confronted in the House of Commons 
by a proposal of this kind made by a 
Governrhent of the Party to which that 
noble Lord belonged. In the Committee 
on leaseholds the evidence taken went 
to show that they could not erect 
dwellings suitable to the requirements 
of the working classes in central Lon- 
don, and pay a reasonable amount of 
interest on the capital expended, unless 
they got the land at less than the mar- 
ket value. The Peabody trustees were 
enabled to pay less for their land than 
they would have had to pay on strict 
commercial conditions, because the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works undertook to 
clear the sites on which they erected 
their buildings. On the other hand, 
they could not reduce the cost of erection 
by cheapening the character of their 
buildings. The wear and tear con- 
nected with artisans’ dwellings were 
enormous, and the dwellings must be 
built in a very substantial, and there- 
fore expensive manner. But the great 
landlords of London have shown them- 
selves equal to, and capable of, apprecia- 
ting their great responsibilities. Lord 
Portman has let land to an artisans’ 
dwellings association for 2d. per superfi- 
cial foot, which is worth 6d. in the market. 
The Duke of Westminster has also 
offered sites on his valuable London 


Viscount Lymington 
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property at one-third of the market 
value, and Lord Northampton has acted 
in a very similar manner. The example 
set by the great London landlords ought 
not to be set at defiance by the Govern- 
ment. Those great landlords have 
spared Parliament the necessity of 
having to interfere in this matter; and 
it is infinitely better that such sociak 
reforms should be dealt with by a sense 
of public spirit and the force of example 
rather than by the dangerous method 
of legislative interference. If the, 
Government repudiates itsresponsibility 
and refuses to assist in the solution of 
the social problem in London, it will 
become tenfold more difficult to induce, 
the small landlords in London, who are 
a considerable body, to perform their 
part and do their duty. If the Govern- 
ment treat this subject as they propose 
to do by their Bill, they may gain a 
little money for the Treasury, but they 
will strike a serious blow at the interests. 
of Conservatism in London—using the 
term in no party sense; because they 
will implant in the minds of the people 
of London the conviction that their 
interests are being trifled with, and they 
cannot look for relief to Reports of 
Royal Commissions, or Memorandums 
of Prime Ministers, but to the Party of 
extreme views who are already a power- 
ful Party in London, and who, if 
encouraged by unfortunate and inept 
proposals of that kind, may at any 
moment become supreme. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The noble Lord 
who has just sat down has declaimed 
against legislative interference, but the 
scheme which he has himself advocated. 
cannot be carried out without legislative. 
interference. The noble Lord appealed 
to the Government to assist in London 
improvements. We decline to do so 
out of funds which do not belong to 
London. The House will remember the. 
sort of bargain that was made between 
the State and the Local Authorities when 
the prisons were transferred in 1877 to- 
the State. The general scheme of the- 
Act of 1877 was that each Local Au- 
thority was bound by the Act to hand, 
over to the State buildings containing 
adequate accommodation for a number. 
of prisoners representing the average 
numbers which the Local Authority had- 
been bound to look after in the preced- 
ing five years. If the Local Authority 


provided accommodation in excess 
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that average, it was to be paid £120 per 
as compensation for the extra value ; 
and, on the other hand, if there was a 
deficiency, it was to pay £120 per cell 
to the State, which had to provide the 
requisite accommodation for the pri- 
soners. That being so, it isidle to urge, 
as the hon. Member opposite has done, 
that that prison was built at the expense 
of the rates. All the prisons were, of 
course, paid for out of the fund pro- 
vided, and were handed over to the 
State. Where there was more accom- 
modation than was wanted, the Local 
Authority was compensated for the ex- 
cess; and, on the other hand, where the 
accommodation was insufficient, a de- 
duction was made. Middlesex was one 
of those counties compensated, and a 
fair bargain in that way was made. Do 
not let it be supposed that the State has 
anne nothing on the Clerkenwell 
rison since it has been in possession of 
it. From 1879 to 1885 £204,015 of 
public money was spend on mainten- 
ance, repairs, and general outlay. 
Therefore it was not a profitable bar- 
gain to the State, and it was a great 
saving to the Middlesex Magistrates. 
The Act requires that if the use of a 
prison be discontinued it has to be 
offered, in the first place, to the Local 
Prison Authority upon payment of 
£120 per cell, at in the present 
case, would amount to £186,960. It 
was offered to the Middlesex Justices 
at that price, and if they had bought 
it they might have devoted it 
to whatever purposes they thought 
fit. The Middlesex Justices, however, 
with very great prudence, entirely 
declined to pay the price—acting as wise 
stewards of the Public Purse—and the 
Secretary of State could not ask less. 
The Middlesex Magistrates acted with 
their eyes open, because when the 
Tothill Fields Prison was offered them 
at the statutory price they did buy it, 
and afterwards resold it toa s ie Wt 
at double the price. The Middlesex 
eaueenates got the advantage when the 
market price was higher than the price 
fixed by the Act, and they were bound 
by the Act when the market value was 
less than the statutory pre The site 
of the Coldbath Fields Prison vested in 
the Secretary of State as trustee for 
sale, and he was bound to sell it on the 
very best terms, Having sold ithe had 
to pay into the Exchequer the amount 
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required to be paid to the Local 
Authority. If by any contrivance, by 
art of sale, auctioneer’s puffing, device 
of cutting the land up into lots or other- 
wise, it could be made to produce 
£186,960, every shilling had to be paid 
into the Exchequer, and if it could be 
made to produce more, then the surplus 
belonged to the Middlesex Magistrates. 
The estate had two cestus qui trusts 
behind it, as will be seen on perusal of 
the Act of Parliament. The Secretary 
of State was a trustee for the sale, and 
was bound to sell to the best advantage, 
Up to £186,960 this site was an asset of 
the Exchequer, and it was quite obvious 
that the interest of the Middlesex 
Justices was too remote to be worth con- 
sidering. Well, that was the state of 
things when the prison was discontinued, 
Then came the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1885. The opinions of the 
members of the Commission—of Prime 
Ministers, and Foreign Secretaries, and 
so on—— 

*Viscount LYMINGTON: Your own 
Prime Minister. 

Mz. MATTHEWS: No doubt; but 
the opinions to which the noble Lord so 
eloquently referred were not accepted 
by Parliament. The Act contains a 
clause which was binding upon my pre- 
decessors, which is to the effect that in 
the event of the removal from its present 
site of Coldbath Fields Prison it should 
be lawful—for whom ?—for the Justices 
of the Peace of Middlesex to sell and 
convey the site to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at a fair market price. 
Fair market price, therefore, was 
insisted on by the Legislature, and the 
Legislature only gave power to the 
Justices of Middlesex becauseit assumed 
they would have first offer under the 
Prisons Act, 1877, paying for it out of the 
ratepayers’ money, the price fixed by 
the statute—namely, £186,960. There- 
fore the Commission on the Housing of 
the Poor has nothing to do with the 
matter. 

*Viscounr LYMINGTON : I stated as 
a fact that the Government asked for 
tenders for the site for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings, and that they received 
an offer from a responsible company 
above the valuation at which the Govern~ 
ment had themselves appraised the site. 

Mz. MATTHEWS: f om notreached 
that point yet. I am coming toit. I 
want first, as a good deal has been said 
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about the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, to draw attention to the 
fact that the conditions of that legislation 
do not affect the position of the Secre- 
pf of State the least in the world. He 
had no additional powers given to him, 
but even if he had fallen under that Act 
he would not have been able to sell to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
less than a fair market price. We may, 
therefore, put aside the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. My predecessor, 
bearing in mind the labours of the 
Royal Commission, and the want that 
London felt, or was supposed to feel, 
of improved labourers’ dwellings, did in 
April, 1586, offer this property to the 

etropolitan Board of Works for the 
urpose of erecting workmen’s dwel- 
ings, and they were asked if there was 
any chance of their taking it at a price 
somewhat lower than the market value. 
In making that offer I think that my 
predecessor was running some little risk, 
and that he would have been wise in 
obtaining an Act of Parliament to ratify 
what he did. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works took some time to consider the 
matter, and at length came to the con- 
clusion which has been stated by the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras—namely, 
that no more artisans’ dwellings were 
wanted in Clerkenwell. Undoubtedly 
it would be very desirable to turn this 
site into an open space. | ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 
Yes, it is always desirable to get an 
open space at someone else’s expense. 
{Oh.”} We are not particularly 
anxious to have the site covered with 
buildings. The Secretary of State was 
bound to sell it to the best advantage, 
and it was offered for sale to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, but they 
thought enough had been done for 
Clerkenwell, and were not disposed to 
put their hands into the ratepayers’ 
pockets for this large sum. That was 
the state of affairs in 1886, and up to 
that point I consider that the Secretary 
of State discharged his duty, having 
even volunteered to take less than the 
market value. My own responsibility 
commenced about this time. I caused the 
site to be offered for sale, and offers 
were made for it, which were ridiculously 
below the value of the site. One offer 
was £48,000, one £60,000, one £70,000 
and one £80,000, and lastly there was 
the offer of the benevolent company to 
which the noble Lord belongs of 
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£100,000. That was a price a little be- 
yond that which one would haveexpected 
to get if the transaction was one which 
it was sought to complete in a hurry. 
No doubt it would have been accepted 
if the demand of the Post Office had not 
arisen. Let me remind the House that 
if I had accepted the £100,000 from 
that Company, the amount would have 
been handed over to the Exchequer 
as an asset, but the Exchequer 
had a perfect right to say, ‘“ No, we 
prefer to take the land instead of the 
£100,000, which is the price of it.” In 
saying that is any wrong done to any 
human being? The Middlesex Magis- 
trates are entitled to nothing save an 
excess in the purchase money beyon 
£186,000, but there was no excess. The 
site was handed over to the Post Office 
for £100,000—at least that was the form 
the transaction took, for sofar as the 
Treasury were concerned it was only 
transferring the amount from one 
account to another. It might have been 
said by a subtle lawyer if the price had 
been fixed at £186,000, ‘‘ How is it 
made out that if the land had not 
been transferred from one Department 
of the State to another, but had been 
sold in the open market, there would 
not have been a surplus to pay over to 
the Middlesex Magistrates?” and liti- 
gation might have ensued in order to 
show what the real value of the land 
was. The best test of the value of land 
is what you can get for it, and for this 
site I was never offered more than 
£100,000; therefore in parting with it to 
the Post Office the value was assessed 
at £100,000. Without legislation it was 
impossible for the Government to give 
this site for an open space or artisans’ 
dwellings, or any other similar purpose. 
I had no authority to do that. I could 
not do that which the House had 
deliberately condemned—that is to take 
an Imperial asset and dispose of it as 
suggested. The Metropolitan Members 
have the audacity to come and ask me to 
take this Imperial asset of the value of 
£186,000 and hand it over, not to the 
Metropolis, but to Clerkenwell, a small 
district of the Metropolis. They ask 
me to do that which the Legislature has 
repeatedly, for years, refused tu do. 
hy, the Legislature refused to go on 
aying for the London parks out of 
mperial funds, and, I ask, how can they 
expect that thisproperty should be taken 
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and handed over to Olerkenwell as an 
open space? No doubt Clerkenwell is 
@ desert of bricks and mortar and 
asphalte, where the children get little of 
the light of the sun and never an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying fresh air in an open 
space, and where life has to be endured 
under such conditions as render ithardly 
worth living; but I contend that the 
Government have no right to put their 
hands into the pockets of the taxpayers 
of the country in order to provide 
the Clerkenwell children with a park. 
If the = of doing such a thing 
were admitted, I should like to put in a 
plea for Birmingham, where there are 
also children who never see a green 
leaf or the light of the sun. I might with 
as great propriety put in a plea for 
Birmingham as hon. euhees put one 
in for Clerkenwell; and when hon. 
Members talk about the duty of the 
Government in this matter I would ask 
them to reflect upon what they are pro- 
sing. They are asking us to give 
186,000 of the taxpayers’ money tothe 
poor children of Clerkenwell—that and 
nothing less. No doubt money was 
spent very freely in this way in former 
times. London was treated as a spoilt 
child; and even yet a large amount of 
Imperial money is spent on local objects 
in London in a manner that hardly 
bears the test of critical examination. I 
must say I am surprised to hear such 
doctrines as that Imperial Funds should 
be expended on Clerkenwell come from 
the strict economists sitting opposite. 
They actually come forward—no doubt 
under pressure from their constituents 
—and blame the Government for not 
iving public money to Clerkenwell, 
ounding themselves on a fancied claim 
of the Magistrates of Middlesex to some 
surplus over the £186,000 which the 
Government had fixed as the value of 
the Olerkenwell site. The Government, 
however, are convinced that they have 
discharged their duty in the arrange- 
ment they have made. No reason has 
deen given why the Post Office should 
not acquire this site for £100,000. In 
the interest of the taxpayers themselves 
the arrangement is a good one, for the 
reason that if the Post Office were com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for a site it 
would cost them £150,000 or £200,000. 
Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration it seems to me that it was 
“obviously the duty of the Government 
to acquire the land. 
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*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) : The speeches 
n which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General introduced the Bill 
and the Home Secretary has supported 
it, have been remarkable. They have 
been remarkable for their absolutely 
unnecessary vigour of expression and 
denunciation. The Home Secretary has 
thrown out defiance to the House and 
the language of the Postmaster 
General was more vigorous still. 
We have heard from both of those 
Ministers the strongest condemnation 
of those who want money out of other 
people’s pockets ; we have heard much 
about confiscation and so forth. The 
Postmaster General went out of his way 
to speak in a manner which was not 
wise, if, indeed, it was courteous, of the 
London County Council, who had not 
dealt with the question at all. But 
surely all this excitement hides some- 
thing that ought to be brought to light. 
In the first place, let us see what the 
other people’s pocket argument amounts 
to. It amounts to this, that 100 years 
ago people whom we represent to-day 
paid out of their own pockets for the 
site and the building of the prison. [An 
hon. Memsrer: So did every other 
county.] That is an observation that 
has not the slightest bearing on what 
I am saying, because we are dealing 
with what happened in Middlesex. 
What the sneha of Massachusetts, or 
of the county that has the privilege of 
being represented by the hon. Member 
did is perfectly immaterial to this argu- 
ment. The ratepayers of Middlesex 
paid for this site and building, and in 
1877 the prison was taken from them by 
the Government. How about confiseae 
tion so far as that was concerned? At 
the time the hon. Member for the 
Horsham division of Sussex said it was 
a serious matter of confiscation, and a 
number of hon. Members on that side 
of the House strongly denounced what 
we are now told was a bargain that we 
agreed to. The property was taken 
from the ratepayers of Middlesex with- 
out any sort of compensation whatever. 
[ Cries of “ No, no.) I mean compen- 
sation paid down. Of course there was 
what was understood to be an equiva- 
lent, namely, the maintenance of the 
prison. But there is not an hon. or 
right hon. Gentleman who wi 
suggest it was ever anticipated that 
Clause 34 of the Prisons Act would apply 
to the case which has arisen in London. 
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The Home Secretary read a certain por- 
tion of the clause and then stopped. He 
never suggested to us how it was he had 
not carried out the definite provision of 
the clause which says “ it shall be sold.” 
It has not been sold. Suppose it had 
been put up for public sale what would 
have happened? I apprehend some one 
representing Londoners would have been 
willing to bid for it and to turn it into 
an open space. The Home Secretary 
was correct in saying he was a trustee. 
That was distinctly stated by Mr. Selwin 
Ibbetson on the Prisons Bill; he said 
that so long as the prison continued to 
be used as such so long would it remain 
in the name of the Home Secretary as 
the trustee for the county. Well, that 
is the position, and I really do not see 
why the Home Secretary should ask the 
House to sanction a proceeding which 
amounts to an evasion of the Act. He 
has not told us how it is the Post Office 
entered into possession of this place a 
couple of years ago; on what possible 
legal ground did they dothat? Is this 
not a case in which the Government 
have set at naught the Statutes alto- 
gether and have disregarded the inte- 
rests of the people? On the 24th of 
February, 1887, the Home Secretary 
said— 

** Any proposal either from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works or the Vestry for the caution 


of the site of Coldbath Fields Prison as an open 
space will receive my careful attention.” 


Will any such proposal receive his care- 
ful attention now? I suppose it will be 
considered that matters have gone too 
far. What is the price the Post Office 
have paid for the place? Is there any 

rice to bepaid? A transaction of this 

ind ought to be carried out in strict ac- 
cordance with the law. As a matter of 
fact the Post Office have obtained pos- 
session of the site without a line of law 
tosupport them. This is certainly not 
a case ir which the Government have 


any right to talk about confiscation and; 


outrage. I hope the concessions of 
Members for London interested in the 
preservation of its rights and open 
spaces may ultimately succeed in bring- 
ing such pressure on the Government as 
to make them either alter the Bill or 
withdraw it altogether. 

Mr. COCHRANE-BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, North): I imagine we are 
all dis to say that all pro 

should be paid to the feelings 


of the Local Authorities in a matter 
Ur. Firth 
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of this kind, but my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Islington has, I think, 
estimated the opinion of the Vestry of 
Clerkenwell at its true value. He has 
shown us that it is only a few years ago 
the Vestry expressed a contrary opinion 
to that they express now ; secondly, that 
the Vestry of Clerkenwell are not of 
sufficient importance to be considered 
in a matter which deals with a far 
larger neighbourhood than that of the 
very limited district of one the Vestry 

resides, and also that the Vestry of 
bierkenwell are not a body directly con- 
cerned in this matter, and that originally 
those who had to deal with this question 
were the Magistrates of the County of 
Middlesex. It was evident from what 
fell from the Home Secretary that the 
Post Office had made a very good bar- 
gain indeed. The last statement made 
was, that if the Post Office had not got 
this site they would have had to pay 
£150,000 or £200,000 for some other 
site, and, therefore, the Post Office were 
only too glad to obtain this site on such 
advantageous terms. As I agree that 
the Post Office should not be regarded 
as @ mere money making concern, that. 
after proper attention has been paid to 
its immediate affairs, the public inter- 
ests in other matters should be con- 
sidered, and, more particularly, as I 
understand that the proposed extension 
is solely for the carrying on of the 
Parcels Post, which is, in the opinion of 
some, altogether extraneous to the pro- 
per functions of the Post Office, I hope 
we shall be able to force the Govern- 
ment to accept some compromise in this. 
matter. 

*Mra. PICKERSGILL ( Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I hope I shall be able to con- 
vince my hon. Friends on this side of 
the House who represent country con- 
stituencies that the Representatives of 
London are by no means so unreasona- 
ble and grasping as they are said to be, 
The Home Secretary appeals to the 
bargain made in 1877. He says that in 
1877 the State took over as going con- 
cerns, if I may use the term, the prisons 
of Middlesex, subject to the burden that 
they should maintain the prisons and 
prisoners, and subject to the 
condition that if any of the 
prisons were discontinued they 
should, upon certain terms, revert to 
their original owners. The rational and 
logical conclusion of the Home Secre- 
tary’s speech was that the Government. 
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should insist upon the carrying out of 
the bargain upon which they rely. 
That is exactly what the Government 
do not do. They come to the House 
ask us to revise the bargain which 
was then entered into. If the bargain 
is to be re-opened I submit there are cer- 
tain equitable considerations which have 
arisen since the year 1877, and which 
may well be taken into view. The 
burden which the State undertook in 
1877 has been by no means so onerous 
as was at the time anticipated. 
In 1877 the daily average of 
prisoners to be maintained was over 
20,000, whereas last year it was only 
15,000. Therefore, the State’s part of 
the bargain has been one-fourth lighter 
than could be at the time fairly antici- 
pated. That isan equitable consideration 
which applies, I admit, not to the Metro- 
polis only, but to every case in which a 
rison is discontinued, and where the 
al Authority puts in a claim for the 
use of the site of the prison. A word, 
however, in reference to the particular 
case of Clerkenwell Prison. The 
Home Secretary says the Act of 1885 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
question. But the Act of 1885 amounts to 
a declaration on the part of the Govern- 
ment of that day, which is for all practi- 
cal purposes the present Government, 
that it is desirable that the site of this 
prison should be used for a public 
metropolitan purpose. It is :provided— 
“* That the Justices of Middlesex may, if they 
think fit, seil and convey the prison to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at fair market 
price.” 
But the Justices of Middlesex were 
not at the time any more than now the 
owners of the site. The State was the 
owner of it, and, therefore, if the pre- 
sent contention of the Government is 
true, when with a great flourish of 
trumpets they put forward the Bill of 
1885 to facilitate the Housing of the 
Working Classes, they must have known 
this site could not be secured for that 
i except at a Saya which was 
ouble its commercial value. There 
can be no doubt in any candid mind 
that the intention of the Government at 
the time was not to insist upon the 
statutory price then which now they 
insist upon. Since then the Post Office 


has put in a claim for this site, and if 
the Post Office had not done so, I 
believe the Government would have 
been willing to do now what I submit 
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they were ready todo in 1885. We 
are really reduced to the position which 
my hon. Friend stated a little while 
ago, namely—that the Post Office, a 
large money-earning institution, is to 
have the advantage, and the people of 
London are to go to the wall. ay I 
centrast the action of the Government im 
this matter with what it is believed very 
generally out of doors is intended to be 
their action with reference to Newgate. 
It is commonly believed that the 
Government are entertaining the idea 
of handing over the site of Newgate to- 
the Corporation of the City of London 
upon condition that the City will 
erect upon a portion of the site a. 
new Oriminal Court. What is the 
difference in principle between handing 
over the site of Newgate to the Corpora- 
tion upon such terms and handing over 
the site of Clerkenwell prison for an 
open space for the people? I bope the 
Government will assent not only to the 
appeal which is made to them from this- 
side of the House, but to the great 
pressure which has been put upon them 
by their own supporters, and will not. 
only do a gracious act, but an act which 
will very materially contribute to the 
health of the Metropolis. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): I should like to give the 
reasons why I intend to support the 
Amendment. After hearing the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Finsbury 
the other night, I went down to the 
neighbourhood of this prison. Ilooked. 
about for open spaces. I found a great. 
number of industrial dwellings, seven 
storeys high, built or in process of con- 
struction, but the open spaces were very 
few. I noticed two small squares, im 
the case of one of which there was- 
written up—‘‘ This not a playground.’” 
The Board School playgrounds were 
locked up—it was Saturday —and 
indeed there was no place whatever 
where the children of the neighbour- 
hood could play. I consider it the duty 
of Her -Majesty’s Government to do 
what they can to help the people in that. 
locality ; certainly they ought not to 
step in and prevent the site in question 
being turned into an open space. The 
provision of proper means for the recre~ 
ation of the people is an important. 
matter from a military point of view, 
In 1883 only 396 per 1,000 of our re+ 
cruits were rejected, whereas in 1887 
the number had risen to 456. I attrie 
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bute the deterioration in the physique of 
our men very largely to the want of suffi- 
ient open spaces in which they can in 
their youngerdaysplay. Thehealth ofthe 
people is a serious matter, and as far as 
my vote will do it, I shall secure as 
many open spaces as it is possible to 
“secure, 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): When demands are made by 
Metropolitan Members, of whom there 
are now so many in the House, 
it is not unbecoming for hon. Mem- 
bers who do not sit for any part of 
London to watch with some jealousy the 
contentions put forward. This ques- 
tion is supposed to rest upon the circum- 
stance that the ratepayers of Middlesex 
bought the site of Coldbath Fields 
Prison and paid for what was erected 
thereon. I observed that the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green abandoned 
that position and dwelt entirely upon 
‘the language of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885. It is worth 
while to devote a little attention to the 
preliminary contention that, because the 
ratepayers for Middlesex bought the 
site and erected the prison they are 
entitled to have the site restored 
to them. The site of the prison 
was taken from them by the Act 
of 1877 upon perfectly well-under- 
stood principles. Up to that time 
the county of Middlesex was charged 
‘with the duty of maintaining its prisons. 
The Government of the day thought 
that the prisons should be taken from 
the Local Authorities and handed over 
to the country. The policy was much 
contested at the time; it was opposed 
very strongly, as I remember well, by 
the late Mr. Rylands. The localities 
were discharged from the duties attached 
to the prisons. There was a fair 
counterbalance of interest. Although, 
no doubt, valuable property was taken, 
@ most onerous duty was at the same 
time removed from the locality. As to 
the fairness of the bargain there was no 
question at the time, neither was there 
any question as to the fairness of the 
provision that, if under certain circum- 
tances, the prisons were no longer 
wanted, the sites might be restored to 
the original owners at a fixed price. It 
is conceded in this discussion that the 
price so named is prohibitive, so that 
the right of pre-emption, although it 
theoretically exists, is practically of no 
value whatever. I contest altogether 
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the suggestion that the people of the 
London Oounty _ any ae “es thi, 

roperty because they originally h 
tos there redecessors bought it, eckune 
whilst undoubtedly they did so they held 
the property subject to the most onerous 
trusts, of which the nation has relieved 
them. That being the case, how is the 
matter altered by the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885? f confess 
I do not look upon that Act, or rather 
on the circumstances attendant upon the 
conception and inception of that Act, 
with any very great favour. The Act 
originated in the excitement which was 
promoted by an article in a sensational 
newspaper, and by rival articles which 
were written by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
and the present Prime Minister. h 
wrote an article in a review in connec- 
tion with this outery, and the Royal 
Commission, who were looking about for 
some means of solving the problem, 
were struck with the happy thought 
that, at all events, there were some sites 
in London which might possibly be 
appropriated for the relief of congested 
districts, and their Report was partly 
embodied in an Act passed immediately 
before an appeal was made to the country 
in 1885. t think we should be justified 
in looking upon that Act with extreme 
Jeidcanp; bus I am glad to say a provision 
was inserted in the Act of sufficient 
strength and vigour to bar any such 

retensions as this on the part of the 
Metropolitan Members ; that the Metro- 

olis should only acquire sites at a 
fair market price. If the London 
County Council is disposed or was 
disposed to give a fair market 
price for this Clerkenwell site— 
and I look on a fair market price 
as that which it:would fetch in the open 
market—they had the right to claim it; 
but they did nothing of thekind. They 
put forward a sort of claim upon the 
recommendation of the Commission 
that the working classes of London 
should be relieved at the expense of the 
Imperial taxpayers. They did not use 
their claim of pre-emption at a fair 
market price, and I do hope the House 
will resist altogether most strenuously, 
most persistently, claims of this kind. 
AsI said at the commencement of my 
remarks, the representatives of London 
are agreed that it is desirable to make 
this claim on behalf of their consti- 
tuents, but do not let us be betrayed 
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into @ cession or partial cession of this 
claim at the expense of the country at 
large. I remember when the Bill was 
in progress my right hon. Friend imme- 
diately behind me was full of extreme 
jealousy of this provision. I shared 
that jealousy, and did what I could at 
that time to insert some safeguard, and 
I think that ia the outcome of the Bill 
there was a sufficient safeguard in this 
provision. But do not let us weaken it 
any further, let us abide by it as it 
is. We put into that Act a provision, 
rather a curious thing to put into an 
Act of Parliament, that the Metropolis 
might have pre-emption at a fair market 
price; but the Metropolis does not 
make that offer ; they want the land at 
a great reduction from the market 
price. The Metropolis never took steps 
to acquire the site at the market price, 
and all the rest that has been said and 
done does not touch in the slightest 
degree what is the essential point to be 
considered, which is, shall the country 
make any sacrifice to accommodate what 
are the natural feelings of representa- 
tives of London? [, at all events, 
shall heartily support the Government 
in this matter. 
*Mr.LA WSON (St. Pancras, W.): I am 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has thought it 
necessary to insinuate that the Metro- 
litan Members are acting together 
Ties the lowest motivesof Party politics. 
The Home Secretary, with dramatic em- 
phasis, said that in Birmingham they 
never saw the light of the sun. 
Well, we are not prepared to say that 
that is the normal state of our existence. 
But at the same time we do believe 
that the provision of open spaces for 
reasonable recreation and exercise easily 
accessible are essential to the health and 
happiness of our overcrowded popula- 
tion. The opinion of the London 
County Council on this point has been 
well expressed by the Petition of the 
Vestry of Clerkenwell to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in 1887, in 
which the following facts-are set out :— 


“The parish of Clerkenwell, containing 
nearly 70,000 inhabitants, consists of 380 acres, 
showing an average of about 785 per acre, 
whilst in St. George’s, Hanover Square, the 
population per acre is about 85, or Paddington 
91, Kensington 74, Hampstead 20, and Hack- 
ney 47. 

*¢ That Clerkenwell is therefore, and from 
its situation must always continue to be, a 
densely populated parish, and is surrounded by 
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other crowded parishes, for instance, St. Luke’s, 
Holborn, and St. Pancras. 

‘* That there are at the present time a great 
number of model dwellings in the parish con- 
taining over 1,200 tenements, providing accom- 
modation for a population of between 6,000 and 
1,000, with no provision for open playgrounds 
for children except in the Peabody Buddings. 

“That other parts of London have their open 
spaces, whilst the crowded district of Olerken- 
well is absolutely without any such open space, 
beyond the several ordinary squares in the 
parish, and the inhabitants have a long way to 
go to reach an open space such as most other 
parts of the Metropolis enjoy.” 


We hold that on this subject the 
Metropolis should be treated as a whole. 
I may point out to the Chairman of 
Committees that we have never had a 
chance of purchasing this land at a fair 
~ for an open space. I believe a 
arge section of the London County 
Council would make an effort to give a 
fair market price for the land, but all I 
wish to point out is that they have never 
had the opportunity. As a matter of 
fact, it was offered to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for other purposes, and 
at a price that is admitted by the Home 
Secretary and the Postmaster General to 
be utterly ridiculous, having regard 
to the commercial value of land—£120: 
per acre. I have been looking through 
the Debate on the Prison Act of 
1887, and I observe that Lord Cross 
remarked that Local Authorities in hay- 
ing power to repurchase at £120 per 
cell must take the rough with the smooth. 
It is peculiarly unfortunate that in 
London there is nothing but rough, 
and so the arrangement presses very 
unjustly upon us. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) said that the 
nation relieved the Metropolis from a 
trust, but it really relieved the Metro- 
polis only of a property. The trust was 
fulfilled for a very short time—from. 
1877 until 1885. This is a piece of 
sharp practice of which the inhabitants. 
of London are the victims, more worthy 


of a  pettifogging attorney than 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
know it is said that a Govern- 


ment Department will do anything, but. 
Ishould havethoughtthat Her Majesty’s. 
Government would have shown more 
consideration to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don in this respect, considering that the 
Bill is one of indemnity to them for 
certain illegal transactions in which they 
haveengaged. The Home Secretary has 
himself admitted that an astute lawyer 
might find out that the Government had 
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no title, and I gathered that that is his 
own opinion. I know that in August, 
1887, Parliament sanctioned the outlay 
of £14,000, but Parliament never 
gave any sanction, in any form, to the 
pro that the Post Office should take 
this site. Really, the Postmaster General 
tried to anticipate the decision of Parlia- 
ment, and now thinks he can turn round 
and appeal to the House on account 
the great business of the Post 
Office. Of course we all appreciate 
the administrative ability displayed by 
that Department, but that has really 
nothing to do with the discussion. Has 
compulsory powers to go anywhere 
for premises? We only now ask 
that if the Government are not pre- 

ared to admit that the Metropolis 
a4 been treated with unfairness, at 
least they should revert to the posi- 
tion they occupied in 1885, and which the 
Home Secretary seemed to hold in 1887, 
when he said he would consider whether 
it would not be possible to offer facilities 
for the provision of an open space on the 
site. At least the County Council should 
have the chance of competing with any 
other purchaser in the open market, in 
order that they may devote the land 
to Metropolitan purposes. Are the 
Government still prepared to resist 
this claim? They assume that we 
ask this as a free gift or as a matter 
of charity; but all we do is to base 
our claim upon the language of the 
Prisons Act. I may point out that 
Members for London are practically 
unanimous. [ Cries of “‘No!’’] Well, 
then, I will say almost unanimous; the 
Press of London is unanimous; and the 
County Council have unanimously peti- 
tioned against the Bill, and in favour of 
devoting this site to the purpose of an 
we space. It should c. recollected, 
when hon. Gentlemen talk of this 
being an Imperial asset, that two 
years ago, when the Government 
had to deal with the two Royal 
Parks of Battersea and Victoria, they 
might equally have been considered as 
Imperial assets ; but they did not then 
ask London to pay the full market 
price. An hon. Friend suggests to me 
that they might equally have claimed 
togset up Post Office buildings in Batter- 
sea and Victoria Parks, but they did 
not do anything of the kind. The First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are both Metropolitan 
Members, and I appeal to them particu- 
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larly, and I ask them, on behalf of the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis, if some 
measure of justice could not be dealt 
out to us. We do not ask for anything 
more ; we do not ask for charity, but for 
equity, in the treatment of London in 
regard to this matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson, Leeds, N.): 
There are a few words I should like to 
say on this matter, and before I proceed 
to say them, I should like to correct one 
or two misapprehensions that, from the 
statements we have heard, yr! to be 
entertained. The House has almost 
been led to believe that the Government 
before dealing with this property did 
not afford the Local Authority the op- 
portunity of purchasing it. The hon. 
Member for St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson) 
has told the House that the County 
Council are anxious to have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the property, but 
that they never had had the oppor- 
tunity. Now the hon. Member knows 
perfectly well that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to which the London 
County Council is the successor was 
given the opportunity of offering for this 
site, but declined it. 

*Mr. LAWSON: At the rate of £120 
er cell ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Board of Works 
had the opportunity ; and I may point 
out that the Board of Works made no 
counter offer, they declined altogether 
to purchase the land either for Artizans’ 
Dwellings or for an Open Space. It is 
not fair, therefore, to lead the House 
to believe that in this matter the Go- 
vernment acted precipitately or without 
giving the fullest opportunity to the 
Local Authorities, and particularly to 
the Middlesex Justices to acquire this 
property if they desired to do so, for 
any public purpose. But the hon. Mem- 
ber comes forward now with this de- 
mand, when he knows and the House 
knows that the Government have spent 
upon this property a good deal of money, 
which must, if this land is now devoted 


‘to other purposes, be wasted and thrown 


away. It appears to me it is rather 
too late for hon. Members to come for- 
ward and make this claim now that some 
£40,000 or £50,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money has been expended, and simply 
because somebody is seeking to do some- 
thing, that opportunity was offered for 
doing before, but declined. The 
House knows perfectly well that the 
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Government before entering upon the 
utilisation of this site at all, came to the 
House and asked for a Vote of money in 
the Estimates to convert this prison site 
to its ei ta purpose. The House was 
completely informed as to the Govern- 
ment’s intention, and how they were go- 
ing to deal with this land, andifthe House 
had had a desire to stop the utilisation 
of the land for the purpose proposed, 
there was full opportunity for doing so. 
But not only did the House not do so, 
but the House expressed approval of 
the Government’s intention. I remember 
how, from both sides of the House, the 
Government were applauded for the 
transaction they were entering into, 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Walworth (Mr. Isaacson) was one of 
the Members who complimented the 
Government on their action, and the 
admirable manner in which they were 
dealing with the property, and my hon. 
Friend pointed out with great force that 
if the Government had been obliged to 
purchase in some other part of London 
they would have had to pay twice the 
amount that this site cost. So I really do 
not understand how it is my hon. Friend 
deserts the Government now when 
formerly he applauded our action. In 
addition to what my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary has said about the 
way in which the State acquired this pro- 
perty, and the consideration it gave for 
it, 1 would emphasise what has been 
said by the Chairman of Committees by 
pointing out that the taxpayers took 
over a burden which, as regards Middle- 
sex, represented an annual charge at 
that time of £65,000. Now I ask the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras, who takes 
& great interest in this subject, what 
would be the capitalised value of 
£65,000 a year, of which the Middlesex 
ratepayers were relieved at that time? 
If he will put the capitalised value of 
this against the value of the property 
the Government got, he will find the 
Government paid amply for what they 
got. The hon. Member talks about the 
rough and the smooth—— 


*Mr. LAWSON: I quoted an ex- 
pression used by Lord Cross. 


Mr. JACKSON: Yes; but the hon. 
Gentleman quoted it with approval, 
and went on to say that the metropolis 
could only get the rough. Well, the 
fact is, that the Middlesex ratepayers 
have taken the smooth and left the 
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There were 
rison sites, Clerkenwell, Oold- 
ields, and Westminster. Now the 
Westminster prison when it was closed 
was offered to the Middlesex Justices, 
and the Middlesex Justices saw that 
the fixed rate of £120 per cell, though 
a high price, did not represent the value 
of the site, and consequently the Middle- 
sex Justices, in the exercise of their 
option, bought the site—giving £68,000 
for it. And I understand upon good 
authority that it was a very 
transaction, and that the land was 
subsequently sold for something like 
£120,000. At any rate, I know that 
the Postmaster General came to the 
Treasury a short time ago with a demand 
for £30,000 for a very small part of the 
site of what used to be Tothill Fields 
Prison; therefore I say it is not the 
Government who have refused to take 
the rough with the smooth—the Middle- 
sex ratepayers have got the benefit of 
the smooth, leaving the Government 
with the rough. Now, I am not going 
into the general question at any length. 
The position is this: it has been abun- 
dantly proved that the Government are 
Trustees in possession of this property 
on behalf of the taxpayers of the 
country, and to ask the Government to 
give this property for the purpose of 
local experiments in London is prae- 
tically equivalent to asking the Govern- 
ment to come down to the House and 
ask for a Vote for £185,000 for Metro- 
politan purposes. It is only a short 
time ago since the Government of 
the day were beaten in an attack led 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) on the question of 
local parks, which, it was held, ought 
to be maintained at the cost of the local 
ratepayers. The consequence was that 
the Government brought in a Bill to 
give effect to the decision of the House 
of Commons, and to throw the charge 
of Battersea and Victoria Parks on the 
Metropolitan ratepayers. But the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras says the Go- 
vernment did not then charge London 
with the capital value of the Parks, 
and I understand him to say that, as 
the charge is not justified in the one 
case, so it is not in the other. 

*Mr. LAWSON: I was pointing it out 
asa precedent. We are quite willing to 


maintain the charge if the land were 
— over in the one case as in the 
r¢) er. 
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Mr. JACKSON: The House of Com- 
mons a short time ago expressed an 
opinion on the general principle and the 
_ general policy to be followed, and I do 

not believe for a moment that the House 
of Commons has changed the opinion 
expressed on that occasion. I should 
be extremely surprised ifit were so. I 
can understand hon. Members’ desire to 
get the benefit for their constituents, 
and it would no doubt be a very good 
thing to get this, but I would ask them 
to look a little beyond their own con- 
stituencies and to take a broader view. 
There is a great principle involved, a 
great principle at stake, and I say it is 
the duty of Metropolitan Members, if I 
may venture to use the phrase, to look 
not only at the interests of their con- 
stituents butto look beyond and consider 
how the principle may be applied 

inst them on some future occasion. 
Let them hold fast to what isa sound 
sara 4 in dealing with such property. 
should like to quote the opinion, which 
is on record, of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockton (Sir Horace 
Davey), in a discussion in this House, 
and curiously enough in reference to 
this very prison site. The hon. and 
learned Member said he hoped the 
Government would persist in the con- 
tention that they could not deal with 
State property or public property in this 
manner—meaning by giving it away or 
selling it at less than the full value— 
without injustice to the great body of 
taxpayers. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman objected to this clause in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, to 
which reference has been made, and he 
contended that the Government had no 
right to appropriate the property of the 
nation to the benefit of the people of 
London or of any other part of the 
United Kingdom. Prisons are being 
closed in various parts of the kingdom, 
and it is the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to make the best use of the sites, 
and get the best price for them they can. 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Pickersgill) has quoted with ap- 
proval, with which I entirely sympa- 
thise, statistics showing the reduction 
in the rates of the prison population, 
and I think he rather sought to argue 
from that that the Local Authorities 
have not benefited in this case to the 
extent which has been represented, inas- 
much as the burden to-day received has 
been less than at the time the prisons 
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were taken over. There are three prin- 
cipal causes for our being able to close 
these prisons. One is a slight diminu- 
tion in the general prison population. 

Mr. PIGKERSGILL:: Twenty-five 

er cent. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, I know, Sir; 
but the hon. Member in making his cal- 
culation takes into account the convict 
population, and the main reason why 
the so-called local prisons have been 
closed is that there has been a very large 
diminution in the long-sentence pri- 
soners, and we have been enabled to 
utilise prisons which were formerly con- 
vict prisons only for short-sentence 
prisoners as well. Another reason is 
that in the neighbourhood of London 
the Government have built a gaol with 
2,400 cells, at a cost of £300,000, which 
accommodates both long-sentence and 
short-term prisoners. Outside, there- 
fore, of the diminution of long-sentence 
prisoners, the additional accommodation 
provided has enabled numerous local 
prisons to be closed. I would venture 
to point out that if the House to 
the Second Reading of this Bill it will 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
Metropolitan Members will be able to 
make any representations they desire to 
that Committee. I think that is in 
itself sufficient justification for askin 
the House to read the Bill a secon 
time. I can assure the House that the 
Government have as much desire as 
hon. Members to provide open spaces 
for the benefit of the artisans 
and toilers, not only in the Metro- 
polis, but in the crowded towns of 
the North. In my own constituency of 
Leeds I could find many districts which 
would compare unfavourably witb 
Olerkenwell. I trust the House will 
believe that the Government have dealt 
with this matter solely and simply in the 
interest of the taxpayers. At the time 
this arrangement was made there was 
no competition for the site, and it was. 
impossible to sell it for a price considered 
to be adequate, and the Government are 
convinced that in what they have done 
they have not only acted wisely, but that 
the transaction isan extremely economi- 
cal one in the interest of the taxpayers. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.): Itis always a pleasure to listen to- 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury. He is always so rea- 
sonable, so fair, and so courteous to 
those who differ from him, that at all 
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events we can always agree to differ. I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in the course of his 
rather extraordinary speech should have 
thought fit to launch against those who 
object to this Bill accusations of spolia. 
tion, and to say that they are really in 
favour of the infraction of the law. His 
charges were chiefly made against the 
Metropolitan Members, the majority of 
whom are supporters of the Govern- 
ment. His speech was filled with sneers 
at the philanthropic and benevolent 
ideas of those who believe it to be for 
the benefit of the population that open 
spaces should be maintained in London, 
and he wound up with an extraordinary 
mis-statement. He said this site was 
worth £186,000, and he repeated several 
times over that it was that sum of 
which it was proposed to rob the tax- 
payers, whereas one of his colleagues 
admitted that the value of the site was 
something like half that. With regard 
to the terms of the acquisition of the 
prison site by the Government, I think 
there is some misapprehension. I am 
in a position to speak tolerably accu- 
rately about it, because whilst I have 
read up the Debates in this House, I 
was at the time Chairman of the Finan- 
cial Committee in Birmingham, and was 
watching the Measure to see what it 
would do for Birmingham, which pos- 
sessed a prison of its own. In the De- 
bates in the House and in the country 
on the subject the sole question taken 
into consideration was that the Govern- 
ment took upon itself the burden of 
maintaining the local prisons. The 
County Members objected, not because 
of the sites, but because of the centrali- 
sation proposed. It was never contem- 
plated at that time that the Local Prisons 
were going to be abandoned, and that 
the Government would come in for the 
valuable inheritance of the sites. It is 
said there is a desire on the part of the 
Metropolitan Members to obtain undue 
aid from the taxpayers in relief of the 
burdens of the London ratepayers. I 
entirely repudiate that idea. I cheer- 
fully supported the Government in the 
idea that London should bear the ex- 
pense of its own parks. I think, how- 
ever, that these prison sites have been 
paid for by the ratepayers, and if they 
are no longer required for the purpose 


for which they were acquired, the tax- 
payers have no property in them. It is 
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not a question of London alone. The 
same principle applies to Manchester 
and Sheffield, and any other town. 
Although technically and legally no 
doubt the Government are in the right, 
the sites themselves were no part of the 
consideration in the arrangement that 
was made, and I say that as the prisons 
are no longer required, the sites ought 
to revert to the localities, when the 
localities are so much in need of them 
as in the present case. It seems a little 
hard that we should be told that it is 
impossible for the Government to restore 
this site to the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis because it would be illegal, and 
yet they come to the House with this 
Bill in order to indemnify themselves 
against the illegality of building on a 
site to which they have no right. 
course it is only done in the interests of 
the public service, but I think that if 
they had the desire which their Chief, 
Lord Salisbury, has over and over again 
expressed, to do something to relieve 
the hard lot of the dwellers in towns, 
they would have put forward a Bill of a 
different kind in order to maintain this 
land as an open space for London. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.): The conciliatory speech of 
the Secretary to the Treasury shows 
that the Government have not been in- 
sensible to the almost universal expres- 
sion of opinion on both sides of the 
House. The hon. Gentleman said that 
in the Estimates two years ago the 
appropriation of this site by the Post 
Office was considered and approved by 
the House. Surely that could hardly 
be the case,; surely the situation as laid 
before us to-night could hardly have 
been laid before the House then, or it 
would not have been necessary to come 
before the House with this Bill of in- 
demnity, as it has been called. No 
doubt the situation is a rather awkward 
one. The Post Office have been put in 
possession of this site, and have already 
spent some thousands of pounds on it, 
and begun to erect a building, although 
the title to the land is so doubtful that 
an Act has to be passed to ensure it to 
them. I am informed that by no means. 
the whole of the site is to be occupied 
with buildings. If, therefore, the 
speech of the Secretary to the Treasury 
means that something may result from 
the reference to the Select. Committee, 
and that the scheme may be so altered 
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as to meet the views of those who desire 
that some part of the land shall be 
reserved as an open space, that will be 
satisfactory to all of us, including some 
who are not Metropolitan Members, 
who wish to obtain an open space at 
this point. I hope that some more dis- 
tinct assurance will be given by the 
Government that the intention sha- 
dowed forth by the Secretary to the 
Treasury means what we hope it means, 
namely, that a portion of this land may 
be reserved for the purpose of an open 
space, and that, at all events, an oppor- 
tunity may be given to the London 
County Council to offer for the remain- 

‘ing part of the site such sum as 
in their wisdom they may think fit. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.)* 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word 
or two, as my constituents are largely 


interested in this matter. They are not 
of opinion, nor do I think that it is the 
desire of any of the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis, that the property should 
be given to them. Nobody has asked 
that this land should be given to the 
Metropolis for nothing. I am told 
that the County Council are pre- 
pared to give a fair market price for 
a portion of the site in order to make 
it an open space. I say that the 
representatives of London up to the 
present time have not had a fair oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the property. They 
were offered it ata price which is ad- 
mitted by the Government to have been 
anunreasonable price, namely, £186,000. 
The Government tested that by putting 
it up to auction, the result being that 
the highest bid obtained was £100,000. 
I believe that if the London represen- 
tatives had been offered the property 
at £100,000 they would have bought it. 
The Post Office cannot require the whole 
of the site, and I would suggest that 
the remainder should be sold to the 
Oounty Oouncil at a fair market price 
fixed inthe ordinary manner. The rate- 
payers do desire that some opportunity 
should be given to form an open space 
in this very crowded district of London, 
and they do not desire to do it at the 
expense of the taxpayers generally. 

at, therefore, we ask the Govern- 
ment to say is, that in Committee they 
will look at the matter in a favourable 
light, and give the London Oounty 
QMouncil the opportunity of purchasing 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
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such portion as they require and as the 
Post Office does not want. 


“Taz OHANCELLOR or raz EX- 


CHEQUER (Mr. Goscusn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In order to avoid 
any misunderstanding, which would be 
regrettable, I feel bound to state that my 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke) has exaggerated the inferences 
he draws from the speech of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Jackson). The Bill must 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee, and 
before that Committee petitioners pray- 
ing to be heard by themselves, through 
counsel or agents, will be heard against 
the Bill, and counsel will be heard in 
support of it. Therefore every hon. 
Member will have an opportunity of 
stating his case. 

Mrz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): It is not unfair that a provin- 
cial representative should come forward 
and state that, in his opinion, the Gov- 
ernment is taking the only sound posi- 
tion in regard to the country at large. 
The whole of the Metropolitan Members 
appear to be unanimous in trying to 
force the Government to commit a 
breach of their duty to the tax- 
payers at large. The hon. Members 
are urging, im forma pauperis, that, 
London being congested, it is essential 
that something should be done to 
relieve the congestion. Nothing could be 
fairer than the observations of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. There is 
the greatest possible anxiety in every 
part of the House that open spaces 
should be provided for all parts of the 
Metropolis where the congestion exists. 
The town from which I come has pro- 
vided itself with five parks, and I under- 
take to say that our open spaces in pro- 
portion to the population are far less 
than are those in the Metropolis. There 
is no reason why the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis should come to the taxpayers, 
and ask them to discharge a duty which 
belongs exclusively to the Metropolis. 
An immense share of the taxation levied 
in this country is expended in London, 
and to try and increase that share still 
further seems unjust and unfair in the 
highest degree. When the claims of 
London are pressed too far, it seems to 
me to be necessary for the 600 Mem- 
bers of the House who are not identified 
with London representation to stand by 
any Government which tries to act upon 
the principles of justice. 
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The House divided:—Ayes 173; 
Noes 57,—(Div. List, No. 265.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘< That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of seven Members, four to be nominated 
by the House and three by the Committee of 
Selection ; that all petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee; 
that the petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their counsel, or agents be heard 
inst the Bill, and counsel heard in support 
bpp agg that the cine have igri 
send for ns, and records ; 
three be thtquivam” <i: Raikes.) 

*Mr. LAWSON: I object. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I move that 
the Question be now put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This is a conse- 
quential Motion. The Bill has been 
before the Examiner, who has decided 
that it came within the Standing Orders. 
There is no other Committee to which 
the Bill can be referred. 

*Mr. LAWSON: The reason I ob- 
jected was that the Committee might be 
constituted of Provincial Members, and 
we would have a great many partisans 
against us. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL [LORDS} 
(No. 351.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mz. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I expected the Attorney General 
to make a statement as to this Order. 
He has not done so, andI would sug- 
gest that the Order be discharged. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
‘CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Government 
are anxious that the Bill should 
be proceeded with, but if there 
is any general desire that this should 
not be done, the Government, in view 
of the understanding that no Bill to 
which there is any serious opposition 
should be pushed on at the fag end 
of the Session, will certainly not 

ress it. They will, however, with- 

raw the Bill with some regret, and in 
the hope that it may be taken up again 
early next Session. I suggest that the 
Order shall not be discharged until the 
feeling of the House has been ascer- 
tained on the subject. 

*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) : 


The Bill in its present form is bound 
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to meet with most strenuous op 
from Scotch and Irish Members, 186 
the English Lord Chancellor would 
have the power of altering the law of 
trusts in Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool): I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Bill will meet with a strenuous and 
strong eT 

Mrz. H. H. FOWLER: I quite agree 
that the question is an important one. 
But I would suggest that this Bill, and 
another lower down on the Paper, should 
be referred to a Select Committee, where 
the whole subject could be thoroughl 
threshed out. This Bill will meet wi 
the most strenuous and consistent op 
sition. It is a Bill not to legislate, but 
to give the Lord Chancellor power to 
legislate. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, after that 
declaration, I move that the Order be 
discharged, on condition that the Order 
for the other Bill is also discharged. 

Order dischar accordingly, and 
Bill w.:hdrawn. ii 


SUCK DRAINAGE BILL (No. 260.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I beg to move that 
the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Suck Drainage Bill be dis- 
charged. I may explain that I hope 
the measure may be passed in a form 
substantially not very different from 
that in which it has been submitted. I 
believe the arrangement is sanctioned 
that the Bill should pass as a Private 
Bill, except so far as the money clauses 
are concerned, and these will be 
brought in as a separate measure. I 
move that the Order be discharged. 

Order discharged accordingly. 

Bill withdrawn. 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 346.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 
PASSENGER ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 327.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 352.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT 
BILL [LORDS]. (No. 353.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(WALES) BILL. (No. 349.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [29th 
July] on Oonsideration of Bill, as 
amended. 


And which Amendment was, in 
Clause 18, page 7, line 35, after the 
word ‘‘higher,’’ to insert the words 
* or other.” —(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 


Question again proposed, ‘That 
those words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SETTLED LAND ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 275.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, considered. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 
(No. 294.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


STEAM BOILERS INSURANCE BILL. 
(No. 50.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 
TRUST COMPANIES BILL [LORDS]. 


(No, 3465.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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IRISH SOCIETY AND OITY COM- 

PANIES SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Adjourned Debate on the Motion for 
the discharge of Mr. J. Morley from this 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
Government have kept this notice on 
the Paper for a week after five Members 
of the Committee have seceded from it 
and formally separated themselves from 
it. I now find that the remnant of the 
Committee who have continued to sit 
after the withdrawal of hon. Members 
on this side have now performed the 
‘‘happy despatch.” They have in- 
structed their Chairman to report to the 
House on the evidence which they have 
furtively taken; and as this evidence is 
of no value, the question is entirely un- 
affected, and remains to be dealt with by 
a new Oommittee. When the new 
Committee comes to be appointed, care 
will have to be taken that the inquiry is 
begun anew. 


Order postponed. 


MOTIONS. 
——Ja 
CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Rathbone, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Charitable Trusts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Rathbone, Sir John 
Kennaway, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Viscount 
Wolmer, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Richard 
Power, Mr. Howorth, and Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 359.] 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (NO. 2). 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bill 
to amend the Regulation of Railways Acts, and 
for other prpoaes, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Baiva heer de 
Worms. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 360.} 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL. 
(No. 280.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
si.) Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 
361. 


FACTORS ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(No. 80.) 

Order (27th May] that the Bill be 
committed to the Standing Committee 
on Trade, &c., read, and discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 





Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 31st July, 1889. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISON. 
MENT OF MEMBER). 


Mr. SPEAKER uainted the 
House that he had received the follow- 
ing Letter, relating to the imprison- 
ment of Dr. Tanner, a Member of this 
House :— 

Tipperary, 
29th July, 1889, 
Sir, 

We beg leave to inform you that we have 
to-day convicted Dr. Chas. K. D. Tanner, a 
Member of the House of Commons for Mid 
Cork, of the offence of assaulting County 
Inspector 8S. H. Stephens, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, while in the execution of his 
duty, under ‘‘The Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure (Ireland) Act, 1887,” and have sentenced 
him to one month’s imprisonment, and that he 
is at present in the prison at Clonmel. And 
further, that Dr.C. K. D. Tanner having out- 
rageously misbehaved and wilfully insulted 
the Magistrates during the hearing of the case, 
the Court adjudged and ordered that he should 
find bail to be of good behaviour, and in de- 
fault of so doing heshould be imprisoned for 
three calendar months, and Dr. O. K. D. 
Tanner has refused to give bail as ordered by 
the Court. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants 


J. Vusny FirzGEraxp, : : 
Henry Bruen, } Resident Magistrates. 


The Right Honble. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—— 9 ——— 
* OEYLON STATISTICS, 

S1z EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies why the Returns of 
“vital statistics,” in Oeylon, formerly 
published as a supplement to the Gazette, 
were stopped in 1887; whether it is 
the case that the deaths recorded in 
these Returns under the item of 
“deaths by starvation,” were mainly 
produced by the eviction of the culti- 
vators from ancestral holdings for non- 
payment of rent or tax; whether these 
evictions have been and are now carried 
on by thousands in a year, and in- 
vauiably followed by starvation and 
death; and, will he grant a Return of 
the number of evictions and deaths 
from starvation for each year, 1869 to 
1889, inclusive ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toz COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
It is not known why the statistics 
alluded to in the first paragraph of the 
question, which were printed in 1887, 
were not again printed last year in the 
Gazette. They are, no doubt, published 
in the Administrative Reports. As re- 

ards the second paragraph, it is not 
ae here that the deaths from star- 
vation, which were three in 1886 and 
nine in 1887, were the result of evictions. 
As regards the third paragraph, the 
Governor ascertained that the author of 
this grave statement could adduce no 

roofs in support of it, and it is be- 
ieved to be at least a very gross ex- 
aggeration. The Governor is causing a 
searching inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances and results of the evic- 
tions, and will be requested to cause the 
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Return mentioned in the last paragraph 
of the question to be added to the 


m E. WATKIN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the inform ation is 
likely to be received ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: There will 
be no delay whatever in obtaining the 
information. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ep 
PRINCE OF WALES'S. CHILDREN BILL. 
(No, 358.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


*Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
In rising to move that the Bill be read 
@ second time on this day three months, 
I feel that in some sense I am bound to 
meet the objections of those who having 
expressed their own minds upon the 
question naturally feel that the subject 
has been exhausted. My apology is the 
great importance of the question itself. 
I know it has been said that this isa 
subject of secondary consideration. I 
am not of that opinion. In spite of a 
remark the other day by one of the 
Members for Birmingham that there is 
something in the nature of Nihilism in 
representing the opinion of the people 
with a capital P, I venture to say from 
the knowledge I have of the people, 
whether with a small P or a great P, 
that this is a matter that creates great 
interest among the masses of the popula- 
tion. We are brought face to face with 
a critical stage of the great historico- 
eee problem of whether and how an 

ereditary Monarchy can be reconciled 
with Democratic Government. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the Monarchical 
system is necessarily bound up with the 
aristocratical system—and that the one 
stands or falls withthe other. I am not 
of opinion that the reconciliation of the 
Monarchical principle with the demo- 
cratic is impossible; but whether that 
be so or not, I am certain that the 
problem is not an easy one, and that 
we are justified in keeping it before 
the public for a continuance of time 
ter than that which has already been 
one. But I have a perscnal reason for 
continuing the discussion. I have not 


Baron H. de Worms 
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yet engaged the attention of the House 
upon this matter; but I desire, as a 
Scotch Member, and as one representing 
the ancient historical Metropolis of Scot- 
land, where Royalist traditions still lin- 

r, togive my opinions upon this matter. 

uring the past and the ame week, 
both in the House and in Committee, I 
endeavoured to catch the eye of the 
Chair. Probably there is no more diffi- 
cult process known to the Ophthalmic 
Art. I have hitherto been unsuccessful 
in my efforts. The other evening I 
thought I had my opportunity in the 
“pone period which the custom of the 

ouse assigns as the chance of the un- 
distinguished Member. But the butter- 
flies that bask on the Front Benches 
never seems to bestow a thought on the 
caterpillars behind them ; and the right 
hon. Member fcr the Bridgeton Division 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) relegated me to that 
sickness of heart which is the pro- 
verbial result of ‘hope deferred.” 
Further, Sir, I feel myself in a position 
which compels me to strike out for my 
own hand, seeing that I am standing 
here in the somewhat tragic, and cer- 
tainly unarcadian situation of a sheep 
without a shepherd. I generally listen to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), not 
only with that reverence which is due to 
his unique personality, but with the satis- 
faction which arises from hearing truth 
which commends itself to my own mind, 
stated with matchless eloquence and 
force. But on the present occasion I 
found myself bereft of that happiness, 
and I heard the right hon. Gentleman 
cheered, not from this side of the House, 
but by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I confess that the incident 
pained and bewildered me in a manner 
that I am not able adequately to 
describe. And when it came to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech being 
described by the Under Secretary 
for India and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as magnificent, a horrible 
suspicion began to haunt me that 
our illustrious Leader must have 
made a mistake. Turning myself to his 
lieutenants I found myself involved in a 
‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” I heard 
them wriggling over distinctions in com- 
parison with whose subtlety the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ Tweedledum” and “Twee- 
dledee’’ swelled into Atlantic breadth. I 
found them declaring that while it was 
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‘the height ofinsult to say “‘nay”’ to the 
Queen in the House on Friday, it was 
the pink of politeness to say “no” to 
her in Committee on Monday—a ques- 
‘tion of deportment more suitable to the 
‘intellect of a dancing master or a mem- 
ber of the school of the late Mr. Turvey- 
drop, than that of a sagacious statesman 
of the House of Commons. I have 
further taken upon myself to prolong this 
discussion because I desire, if possible, 
to draw from the Members from Ireland 
‘some expression of opinion that will be 
satisfactory to our Scotch people. One 
of the most remarkable features in this 
Debate has been the virtually absolute 
unanimity with which the Members from 
Ireland have supported the Government 
of Her Majesty and the Ooercionist 
Party. How is this? I see it stated 
freely in the Press that hon. Members 
from Ireland, although they agree in con- 
viction with us, have supported the 
Coercionist Party and the Government 
in order that they may gratify the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian and may 
promote the cause of Home Rule by 
pega egy to that right hon. Gentle- 
man. Now, Sir, I, for one, feel myself 
unable to believe that story. In the 
first place, it can be no gratification to 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
to have the homage of insincerity; in 
the second place, it can do no good to 
the cause of Home Rule to become 
estranged from the Liberal Party ; and, 
in the third place, knowing as I do the 
character of hon. Members from Ireland, 
I am unable to believe that they have 
been _ contrary to their own con- 
victions, I cannot help thinking that 
in this matter they are moved by a 
belief that what the Government is 
doing is right, and that what the Liberal 
Party is doing is wrong. If I were to 
believe otherwise, in what position 
should we of the Liberal Party find 
ourselves? On many platforms, both 
in Scotland and England, I have 
maintained that some of the Represen- 
tatives of the Irish Party in this 
House are actuated by a true spirit 
of heroism, and even of martyrdom. 
But while I believe that my hon. 
Friends are actuated by true conviction 
and by the best of motives in this mat- 
ter I also think there is something 
that is due to us of the Liberal Party, 
who have stood by them cordially 
through thick and thin ; who have been 
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boycotted and punished even to the 
extent that some of our Party are in 
rison at this moment for their sakes. 
urely it is right, if they think we are 
wrong, that they should point out the 
error into which we have fallen, so that 
we may be guided into better ways. 
Why are the eloquent lips of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton) so silent in regard 
to his unfortunate brethren of the 
Liberal Party? Only nine days ago the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) accepted an invitation from the 
city which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, and never in all its romantic 
history did it accord a more enthusiastic 
welcome than was given to the hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion. Scotland 
folded Ireland to its heart in the sublime 
embrace of international brotherhood. 
If the hon. Gentleman accepted that 
token of affection, surely it is only right 
that he should say something for the 
ree of guiding us, when we have 
allen into error, into the way which he 
himself approves, and which I have no 
doubt he is able to substantiate by 
argument. These considerations seem 
to me sufficient to justify my personal 
action in prolonging the discussion a 
little further, and I wish now to state 
briefly the position from which I feel 
myself constrained to disapprove of this 
Bill. I look upon the Measure from 
the point of view of a Constitutional 
but not a yellow-plush loyalty. I 
think it is calculated to do great harm 
to the position of the Crown, and to 
ereate something in the nature of 
estrangement between the Throne and 
the people. In view of the Constitution 
the Sovereign is the lawful and Christian 
protectress of her subjects. We have 
only to look to the Coronation Oath to 
see that that isa fair description of the 
Constitutional aspect of the bree 
I do not wish to press the Christian 
aspect too far, but taking it generally, 
I maintain that the Sovereign holds her 
ition on the condition of devoting 
herself self-sacrificingly and incessantly, 
and among other things to the good 
of her people—like other parents, 
undertaking the duty of providing for 
the members of her family. If 
the Sovereign is in the possession of 
means to provide for her family, we 
are bound to assume that.it belongs to 
her Queenly position and desire to make 
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adequate provision for them. The real 
practical question with the people is 
simply this: Is the Queen able to support 
her own family? We are told that we 
must not pry into the savings or the 
resources of the Sovereign. I believe 
that at the present moment it is impos- 
sible to do otherwise. Ministers have 
so managed matters, in the course of 
the discussion of this question, as to 
create an impression in the public mind 
that the Sovereign is amply able to 
discharge the duty of supporting her 
family. I have no intention of entering 
into details in regard to the past 
discussion, but I will give an inference 
which I think I am entitled to draw. 
I noticed that when the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) asserted 
that the savings of the Sovereign were 
a quarter of a million, the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian corrected him, 
and remarked that if he said that it 
was one half of that sum he would be 
nearer the mark. When the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) referred to information, in respect 
to the resources of the Sovereign, which 
had been given to the Committee, but 
withheld from the House, he merely 
said that the estimate of £3,000,000, 
which the hon. Member for Sunderland 
gave as the total savings of the Sove- 
reign, was too large, but the hon. Mem- 
ber did not say that in such a tone as 
to imply that there was anything to 
prevent Her Majesty from making 
ample provision for her family. I am 
sure that the peuple of this country are 
ready to give all that is necessary to 
enable the Sovereign to perform fully 
and substantially the duties that are 
imposed upon her. The people of this 
country do not grudge the splendour 
which surrounds the Throne, but only 
those additions which are ridiculous 
and absurd. But when we ask for 
information on this vital point 
of the Sovereign’s actual means 
how is it that we are met? We are 
either met with mysterious silence, 
or with vague and evasive statements, 
We are told that we have no right 
to know these particulars — that 
all. we have to consider are the 
contractual obligations under which 
we stand towards the Sovereign. But 
even so, I do not think we ought to be 
bound by precedents, the youngest of 
which is 50 years old and created when 
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the le in the large sense was not 
cesteannt Even in 1837, when Her 
Majesty ascended the Throne, the coun- 
try was still being run practically in the: 
interest of the aristocratic classes. The- 
people have now come to their estate, 
and it rests with them to say whether 
they willratify the acts of those who then: 
professed to be their agents and trus- 
tees. If the Crown has profited by the- 
action of unfaithful trustees, it ought. 
not to take it ill that when the true 
beneficiary comes in a strict account 
should be demanded. In acting as 
they have done, I believe that the- 
Government and their supporters have- 
been debasing the true relations be- 
tween the Sovereign and her subjects. 
They have been degrading the Sove- 
reign to the position of a mere paid! 
official who is more solicitous about her 
rights than her duties. They have 
been guilty, so to speak, of a double 
political blasphemy—namely, of placing 
the Sovereign before the people as an 
unnatural parent, who does not under- 
stand the happiness and duty of pro- 
viding for her own offspring, and is- 
content to throw them, as it were, 
upon the parish; a groedy Shy- 
lock—standing on the letter of her 
bond, insisting on her pound of flesh,. 
but prepared to take an ounce less for 
prompt payment, though without pre- 
judice. I believe that to be the real 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government. 
in this Bill, and 4 have therefore no 
hesitation in taking upon myself the 
responsibility of moving its rejection. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out- 
the word ‘“‘ ne and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this. 
day three months.” —( Mr. Wallace.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a second time,”’ put. 


No Division being challenged, Mr. 
Speaker declared that the ‘Ayes’” 
had it. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) then: 
rose to continue the Debate. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
“« Ayes” have it. . 
Mr. PHILIPPS: I rise to a point of 
order. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: What point of 
order ? 
Mr. PHILIPPS: I wish, Sir, to call 
your attention to the fact that I was on 
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my legs at the time the Question was 
‘being put. 


*Mrz. SPEAKER: That is not so. I 
distinctly saw the hon. Member rise 
after the Question had been put and 
decided. 


_ Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


POST OFFICE SITES [EXPENSES.] 

‘Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
‘the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of all costs, charges, and expenses 
incurred by the Postmaster General in carrying 
into effect any Act of the present Session, to 
authorise the transfer of the site of the Cold- 
bath Fields Prison, in the county of Middlesex, 
ito Her Majesty’s Postmaster General. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


WNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No 307.) 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

*Mrz. WALLACE: I wish to make 
one remark in regard to this Bill which 
I had not the opportunity of making 
when it was passing through Committee 
—namely, that I do not think it will work 
satisfactorily, owing to the inadequate 
mature of its pecuniary arrangements. 
I do not think I am exaggerating when 
I say that possibly one-fourth or one- 
fifth will be abstracted from the fee- 
fund by the arrangements for extra- 
mural teaching and affiliated colleges. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ain referring to the subject, was careful 
to enlarge on the comparatively large 
#alaries drawn by*about 50 of the pre- 
sent professors; but he forgot to add 
that there are 50 professors whose in- 
-comes average only about £470, and that 
if they are to be raised to £600 
according to the recommendation of 
the Commission, the amount of £6,500 
will be at once chargeable on the 
fund; and that there will have to be 
added the cost of the new professor- 
ips, the assistant professorships, the 
endowment of new Chairs, and other 
matters recommended by the Commis- 
#ion. It will be found that the cost 
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of these, if carried out on the most 
moderate scale, will be £25,000, and if 
this be added to the amount for the sala- 
ries of the professors it sems to me to be 
impossible that £42,000 should meet all 
the charges. I have forgotten to include 
the arrangement for compensation, an 
when I look at all these matters it seems 
to me that the measure is in danger of 
shipwreck for want of resources to carry 
it out. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will make it certain that 
those who succeed him will be respon- 
sible for providing everything in the 
nature of compensation or pensions it 
might be possible to arrange for carry- 
ing out the proposed reform; but if no 
such arrangement is made, the result 
will be disastrous to this measure, and 
possibly we may have to resort to the 
calamitous expedient of trying to increase 
the revenues of the University by in- 
creasing thecontributions of the students. 
I beg, Sir, to move that the Bill be read 
a third time this day three months.  - 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member secoad the Motion ? 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Yes, 

Sir; I will second it. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now, ” and at the end of the 
| eee to add the words ‘‘ upon this 

ay three months.’’—( Ur. Wallace.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ ra part of the Question.” 


*Toz CHANCELLOR ortsz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am somewhat, 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sunderland, who is gener- 
ally on the side of economy, has sup- 
ported the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. The hon. Member was 
not in his place yesterday, when, in 
reply to a question which stood in his 
name, I stated that it was utterly im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to assent to the proposal that compensa- 
tion should be paid out of public funds, . 
inasmuch as such a course would 
lead to the raising of all sorts of 
extravagant claims. I cannot recognise 


the duty of Parliament to undertake 
such a task, and beyond this I entirely 
demur to the view that Parliament is 
bound to provide for a University on the 
scale ted by the Royal Commission. 
Royal Dicsedenees do not alwa: 

primarily regard the interests of. the 
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taxpayer. I think that Parliament has 
dealt very liberally with the great Scotch 
Universities, and I must repeat my 
belief that there is a large margin of 
economy to be effected in those Univer- 
sities by a revision of the scale of 
payment to the professors, a scale which 
is very largely in excess of similar 
emoluments paid to the professors in 
other Universities. 

Mrz. STOREY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to state that I merely seconded 
the Motion of my hon. Friend in order 
that the Government might be induced 
to reply to the points raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Having done that, I 
do not mind adding that I agree in the 
views expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and shall not press the 
matter any further. 


Question put, and agreed to. 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time (Queen’s 
consent signified), and passed. 


REVENUE BILL (No. 315.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 25, Prohibition of the sale of 
methylated spirits on Sunday. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I should like to know 
what is the object of this clause? 

Tae SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
object of the clause is to meet a difficulty 
which has arisen in Scotland, by reason 
of the large sale of methylated spirit, 
which is sold on Sunday for other pur- 
poses than that for which the spirit is 
intended. It is said that, owing to 
Sunday closing in Scotland, the shops 
licensed to deal in methylated spirits 
are in the habit of selling these spirits 
for drinking purposes, and this clause 
will enable us tu get rid of that abuse. 

Sm W. LAWSON: And the object 
also is, I assume, to protect people to 
whom the methylated spirits are sold. 

Toe OHAIRMAN: The question is 
one of Revenue. 

Sm W. LAWSON: But the hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of the great evil 
arising from the consumption of methy- 
lated oo on Sunday. 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes; and the object 


of the clause is to prevent the sale for 
Mr. Goschen 
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drinking purposes of methylated spirits- 
on Sunday, and also to protect the 
Revenue. 

Sir W. LAWSON : I think the clause- 
ought to go a little further, and I there- 
fore move to add the words ‘‘and any 
other intoxicating liquors.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
If the hon. Baronet’s Amendment is to 
protect the Revenue it would be in 
order, otherwise it is out of order. 

Str W. LAWSON: Under the cir- 
cumstances, I will not press the Amend-- 
ment. 


Clause agreed to. 


New Olause (Repeal of 52 and 53. 
Vict., c. 7, s. 18, and substitution of? 
other provisions therefor, )—( Zhe Attor- 
ney General,)—agreed to. 


New Clause (Extension of exemptiom 
of coupons,)—(Mr. Kumber,)—agreed 
to. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con-- 
sidered to-morrow. 


COINAGE (LIGHT GOLD) BILL. (No.321.)- 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: In moving the- 
Second Reading of this Bill I may ob- 
serve that to deal with the restoration of 
the gold coinage comprehensively would? 
involve many broad questions of contro- 
versy which would render it impossible 
to carry through such a measure in what 
remains of the Session. I therefore ask: 
the House to assent to the comparatively 
small proposal now before it, the execu- 
tion of which will supply invaluable- 
experience and hoe on which to- 
found a larger measure. Should the- 
House assent to this measure the- 
Government would not regard their so 
doing as an assent to the principle that 
the State should be recouped for the 
loss incurred by it on the light gold: 
called in. The sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns of former reigns are to be 
withdrawn, and it is estimated that the 
value of the half-sovereigns of Ya 
vious reigns now in circulation, and all 
of them light, is £150,000, the loss upon 
which would be £7,7¥5, while the total’ 
estimated value of light sovereigns of 
former reigns now in circulation is 
£4,295,000. The total cost of the whole- 
operation is estimated at about £80,000, © 
but looking to the difficulty of reaching 
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all the light gold in existence, I think 
that no larger sum than £50,000 will be 
required in the present financial year. 
If the House agrees to this proposal I 
shall next Session be prepared to take 
up the question of the light gold coin- 
age, and it will then be my duty to 
explain the general principles on which 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
P 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I am of 
opinion that the subject is hardly so diffi- 
cult as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
supposes, and I believethatif he had pro- 
pont a larger measure the House would 

ave been enabled to have dealt with it 
to the advantage of the country. The 
country makes money by the issue of 
gold and silver coin, and therefore can 
well afford to bear the burden of re- 
placing the light coins instead of throw- 
ing it upon the last holder. I trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman will see his 
way to deal with the whole subject 
comprehensively instead of by a balloon 
Bill of this kind. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says the cost will be £50,000 
for the financial year, but I would ask 
why should the whole of that sum fall 
pe one year. We must, however, be 
thankful for small mercies, and if this 
Bill be assented to we must hope that 
the subject will be dealt with in a future 
measure upon a broader basis. 

*Mre. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): I am sure the commercial classes 

enerally will be grateful to the 

hancellor of the Exchequer for having 
introduced this measure, because, 
although it is but a small Bill, it 
establishes an important principle— 
namely, that of throwing the cost of 
Prd | worn ovinees upon the 
State. It certainly would be most un- 
reasonable to make the last holder pay 
the cost of the previous wear and tear, 
and I regard the doctrine of this Bill as 
commercially sound. Did I rightly 
apprehend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say that the value of the 
light half sovereigns of former reigns 
now in circulation is £157,000? I should 
have thought it was a much larger 
sum. I should strongly object to the 
suggestion of the last speaker that the 
cost of replacing the light coinage | 
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should be charged on a number of years. 
The charge is not a large one, and 
might reasonably be paid for within 
the year. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL. (No. 348.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


ARBITRATION BILL (LORDS). (No. 267.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No. 291.) 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th July], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now considered.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Clause 1. 

*Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.:) 
My object in proposing the Amendment 
which stands in my name is to elicit 
some discussion on the point whether it 
is advisable that the two offices of 
Accountant of Court of Session and 
Accountant in Bankruptcy should be 
united. I do not intend to express m 
own reasons for these objections. t 
sina to give the reasons which have 
een suggested by several Public Bodies 
in Edinburgh, and I trust that the 
Government will give some reply to 
those reasons. There are four Bodies 
which have objected to this union of the 
two offices. There is the Trade Protec- 
tion Society, an Association of 1,300 or 
1,400 merchants. There is the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, a Body of high 
standing. There is the Incorporated 
Society of Accountants, and finally there 
is the Council of the Solicitors of the 
Supreme Court, who are also an im- 
portant and influential body. Now, the 
reasons they have put forward seem to 
me to be strong in themselves. I do 
not understand them to disapprove of 
the Proposal to extend the supervision 
of the Accountant of the Court of Ses- 
sion over judicial factors. They agree 
that that is a great improvement, 
although they hold it will increase ve: 
considerably the labours of that official. 
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‘There are already 1,300 factories under 
this officer, and the effect of the altera- 
tion will be to place 1,500 more under 
his control, thus more than doubling his 
work. But the proposal of the Bill does 
not stop there. It is intended to eavign 
the duties at present discharged by the 
Accountant of the Court of Bankruptey 
to this new department, and the legal and 
commercial bodies to which I have 
already referred seem to doubtthe wisdom 
ofthat. They hold that from the nature 
of the duties the two offices should be 
distinct; and they suggest that whereas 
the duties in connection with one are 

urely those of an accountant, the 

older of the Accountancy in Bank- 
ruptey requires legal knowledge, in 
order to enable him to check fraudulent 
bankruptcies. I do not suppose there is 
any necessarily inevitable incompati- 
bility between law and accounts, but 
still there is some force in the objection 
taken by the societies with regard to the 
diversity of mental habitude that is 
erga by these separate functions. 

hat, however, is not all. The Ac- 
countant in Bankruptcy already has 
enough work on hand for one official. 
He has to deal with 500 sequestrations 
and 340 cessios per annum. At the 
present moment there are 1,300 se- 
questrations, more or less in hand ; and 
besides this, he has to examine 500 
sederunt- books, 450 inventories, and 
3,000 accounts every year. Now, the 
bodies whose opinions I am advocating 
hold that there is a necessity for the 
extension of the Accountant’s super- 
vision over proceedings in bankruptcy 
—reporting suspicious cases, taking 
note of the liquidation of companies, 
and all private arrangements between 
debtor and creditor, and tabulating 
statistics on such matters—so as to give 
the commercial public a complete précis 
annually of the insolvency in the country. 
The work in both Departments has been 
doubled within the last 25 years, and 
the probability is, of course, that it will 
continue to increase. Accordingly, the 
bodies objecting to these proposals think 
that there may be some danger of the 
Bankruptcy Department in particular 
suffering from this merging of one office 
into another. They hold that in bank- 
Tuptey especially there should be speed 
and personal supervision by the head of 
the Department in the interests of credi- 
tors, and they fear that the union of two 
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offices will lead to there being delay or 
less personal supervision by the Accoun- 
tant in Bankruptcy. They, therefore, 
contend that any economy may arise 
from amalgamating the offices—and I 
presume that economy is the object in 
view—such economy will be dearly pur- 
chased by the injury that will 
mainly in the Bankruptcy Department. 
I shall be very glad to have a satisfac- 
tory explanation from a Member of the 
Government on these points, and I 
therefore move to omit Clause 1, in 
order to elicit some reply to the objec- 
tions which have been raised. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 15, to leave out Clause 1. 

Question ag “That Olause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): The questions 
raised by the hon. Gentleman are cer- 
tainly of some importance, but at the 
same time I may say that the opinion of 
commercial | rofessional men has 
been moving steadily during the last five 
years in the direction of this change. I 
can assure the hon. Member that an 
efficient staff will be maintained, and 
there will be no want of skilled atten- 
tion to the work of bankruptcy. When 
the head of the new Department has to 
be appointed it is inevitable that an 
expert actuary will be selected, and 
some one will be chosen who has had 
personal and professional experience of 
windings up in bankruptcy. It is true 
that the Bankruptcy Department work 
requires special knowledge and experi- 
ence, but I venture to think that the 
fusion of the two offices and the conse- 
quent increase in the volume of work 
will increase rather than diminish the 
celerity as well as the efficiency of 
administration. 

Me. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I have received communica- 
tions from professional gentlemen and 
others in the City of Glasgow protesting 
against the change proposed to be in- 
troduced by the Bill. There can be no 
doubt that Bankruptcy administration 
requires special knowledge. In order to 
get a thorough grasp of all the technical 
details one has to devote almost his 
whole time to the study. No doubt 
very pregnant reasons can be given for 
the change. I do not think it has been 
brought about by considerations as to 
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the a stand of uniting the two offices, 
and I believe that really the Treasury 


is responsible for the Bill, the object 
aimed at being a reduction of the salary. 
It is evidently held that the new officer 
will not be able to do all the work him- 
self, because provision is made in the 
Bill for the delegation of certain duties. 
However, at this stage we can do no 
more than point out the injudiciousness 
of the Government proposal ; wecanonly 
int out that the course to be adopted 
1s Opposed to the views of the commer- 
cial community, and that the respon- 
sibility for the failure which may result 
will rest solely with the Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL: At the present 
moment there are two separate offices— 
the Accountant of the Court of Session 
and the Accountant in Bankruptcy, and 

wer is taken in this clause by the 

easury to grant pensions to the 
holders of these offices. Now the 
object of the Amendment which 
stands in my name is that the 
pension shall only be granted in 
respect of the salary and emoluments 
received prior to the passing of this 
Act. When the Criminal Law Pronedute 
(Scotland) Act was passed, it raised the 
salary of the Judges, who, immediatel 
after they became entitled to the higher 
eum, resigned, and were awarded 
pensions on the basis of the increased 
salary. Now, I want simply to provide 
that the present holders of these offices 
shall not, six months after the passing 
of this Bill, resign their posts and get 
pensions on a higher scale than they are 
now entitled to. Iam aware that on 
this subject the responsibility rests 
with the Treasury, but I have felt it my 
duty to point out this objection. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, after the word “ Act,” to insert the 
‘words— 

“ But only in respect of the salary and emolu- 
ments of such offices respectively as the same 
existed ing to the passing of this Act.’’—( Mr. 
Caldwell.) 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Member is quite right. This isa 


Treasury matter, but it is obvious it 
would be unjust, supposing that these 
persons remained in office under the 
present Act, that they should be limited 

pensions on the scale of the remune- 
ration they were now receiving. In some 
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cases their duties might largely increase, 
and I certainly cannot see any reason 
for the restriction which is proposed by 
the hon. Member. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted” put, and negatived. 


On Clause 4, 

*Mr. WALLAOE : The fourth clause 
gives compensation to the holder of the 
Office of Accountant of the Court of 
Session on the abolition of that office. It 
seems to me rather strange that while 
this compensation is proposed to be given 
the provision is not extended to the 
holder of the office of Accountant in 
Bankruptcy. If it is right that one 
should receive compensation, surely the 
other is equally entitled to it. But I 
wiabeinaad that arrangements have 
been made with respect to the present 
holder of the office of Accountant in 
Bankruptcy so that there is no necessity 
for compensating him, and if that is so, 
I will not press the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
office is at present vacant, and the duties 
are being performed under a temporary 
arrangement. 

*Mr. WALLACE: Under those cir- 
cumstances, I will not move that par- 


Y | ticular Amendment, but I will pass on 


to the next one which stands in my 
name, and which directs that in fixi 

the amount of the pension regard shall 
be had to the extent of private practice 
pursued by the holder of the office, as 
well as to the length of his service. Of 
course, I know that this question of the 
extent of private practice would be one 
of the ‘“‘circumstances of the case.” 
But I should like to have this point 
emphasised by being explicitly inserted 
in the Bill. I think it would be satis- 
factory that this should be done. I 
believe the Act requires that the Ac- 
countant of the Court of Session shall 
not engage in private practice, but, for 
anything we may know, it may happen 
that he has had a private practice, it 
being. the duty of no one in particular 
to take notice of the fact. It is not in 
the nature of a crime, itis rather an 
irregularity, but from information which 
circulates in connection with this matter, 
I think it would be useful that these 
words should be inserted. If there has 
been no irregularity, then nv harm will 
be done to anyone, but if there has been 
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irregularity, then the Treasury ought 
to he required to take cognisance of the 


fact in settling the amount of pension to 
begiven. I believe if the Lord Advocate 
accepts the Amendment he will give a 
great deal of satisfaction, and allay a 
certain amount of suspicion and difficulty 
that exists in connection with this 
matter. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 4, page 
2, line 26, after the word part 
to insert the words “extent of private 
practice.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”—( Mr. Wallace.) 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do not 
doubt that it is open to the Treasury in 
determining the amount of allowance to 
take into consideration all the circum- 
stances to which the hon. Gentleman 
has alluded, but I do deprecate the 
insertion of the words he suggests, 
because they would, I think, give official 
recognition or sanction to a principle 
which ought not hastily to be laid down. 
I think this is a matter which must be 
left with the Treasury. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: My next Amend- 
ment has reference to the audit of 


accounts of judicial factors. According | P 


to the existing practice all accounts in 
cases where a judicial factor has been 
appointed have to be audited by the 
Accountant of the Court of Session, 
and the object of my Amendment is that 
in Provincial districts the audit may be 
made by auditors in those districts. Of 
course the Lord Advocate will naturally 
object to my Amendment, but I may 
inform him that I am proposing it at 
the instance of a legal body in Glasgow, 
who consider its adoption necessary for 
the purpose of protecting their interests. 
Personally I have no interest in the 
matter. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
10, at end of Clause 12, to insert the 
words :— 

“And except for business in the Court of 
Session any account for law business incurred 
by any factor or other person subject to this 
Act shall be deemed sufficiently audited if 
audited by theauditor of any Sheriff Court, or 
by the auditor appointed by the faculty of pro- 
curators in Glasgow.’ —(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. Wallace 
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Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This 
point was considered by the Grand 
Committee, who rejected the Amend- 
ment. I must deprecate the insertion 
of specified persons or bodies in @ 
General Act of Parliament. I have the 
highest respect for the Faculty of 
Procurators of Glasgow; I am certain 
they perform most valuable duties, but 
I do not think their name should be 
inserted in an Act of Parliament under 
the pretext of enabling the accountant 
to accept the reports of Provincial 
auditors. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mz. CALDWELL: I have still 
another Amendment to propose, and the 
reception of it by the Government will, 
no doubt, illustrate how determined they 
are to reject the most ordinary and rea- 
sonable proposals. Under the existing 
law in bankruptcy cases there is no fee 
charged for the audit of accounts, but by 
this Bill it is proposed that while the 
accountant is bound to audit the 
accounts of the judicial factors free of 
charge, the audit of bankruptcy ac- 
counts is to be charged for. Now 
the judicial factors are usually well- 
to-do men, yet you are going to do this 
work—for which they can well afford to 
ay—at the expense of the country. On 
the other hand the audit of bankruptcy 
accounts is to be charged for, and people 
who are not getting the 20s. in the £1 
are to be mulct in charges for the audit. 
I maintain that that is not reasonable, 
and I therefore move my Amendment, 
although I know very well what the 
result will be. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
35, to leave oat toons the eel ‘“* and,” 
to the end of the line.—( Mr. Caldweil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘section’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
question was also carefully considered 
by the Grand Committee, and I am 
rather surprised at the indignant tone 
of the hon. Gentleman seeing that there 
was no difference of opinion in the 
Committee on the point. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Another Amendment made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
37, to leave out from the words “ bank. 
ruptcy cases.” —( Mr. Caldwell.) 
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Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 


to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 


put, and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, at 
end of Clause 17, to insert the words 

“And Section 141 of ‘The Bankruptcy 
(Scotland) Act, 1856,’ is hereby repealed, so far 
as said section provides for the review of the 
lord ordinary and sheriff in the matter of the 
trustees’ remuneration.” —( Vr. Caldweil.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Another Amendment made. 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: May I 
ask the House now to read the Bill a 
third time ? The Amendments that have 
been made are simply in matters of 
detail, and they in no way affect the 
general principle. I think there is a 
general concurrence of opinion in favour 
of taking the last stage. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
read a third time.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: In passing the 
Local Government Bill the House 
came to the conclusion that there 
should be no compensation or pen- 
sion except to those who, by the 
terms of their engagement, are en- 
titled to such compensation on the 
abolition of their office, but I think it is 
pretty well understood that one object 
of this Bill is to create a claim for com- 
pensation for the holder of a certain 
office. The matter has been brought 
out in this way: the office he holds is 
to be conjoined with another office, and 
after that the holder of the conjoined 
offices is to get a pension in respect to 
the two offices. Now, an Amendment 
was moved here to the effect that if 
compensation was to be given it was 
not to extend further than to the exist- 
ing office the person might hold and 
according to the emoluments of that 
office. But the Government have hinted 
that the present holder might continue 
his appointment for a year or two and 
then get his pension. He is advanced 
in years and may only hold office for six 
or 12 months and then retire on the 
sec applicable to the larger salary. 

ow, this is a matter that I should not 
be justified in allowing to pass without 
protest, and I do protest on the principle 
we laid down in the Local Government 
Bill where we refused to grant a pension 
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or even compensation on the abolition 
of office, unless the person is otherwise: 
entitled to this compensation or pension. 
This Bill goes further and creates a right: 
to a pension by the holder of an office. 
Ostensibly the Bill provides for the- 
amalgamation of two offices, but the- 
simple effect of the Bill is to give to the 
holder of an office a pension to which: 
he is not now entitled. The present 
holder of the office will continue in office 
for six months or 12 months, and then 
he will retire on the pension applicable 
to the larger salary of the combined. 
offices. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): The hon. Member gives a. 
somewhat startling statement of the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but my understand- 
ing of them is something very different.. 
The hon. Member has before expressed 
his opinion that the effect, and even the 
object, of the Bill was to unite two 
offices, and then the holder of the office of 
Accountant of the Court will retire with 
@ pension based upon the salary of the- 
combined offices. That statement seems. 
to have made some impression “— 
Members on this side. Now, if that. 
were the effect of the Bill, no one would 
bemore forward than I tocondemn it; but. 
I read the Bill in an entirely different 
sense. I understand there is a special. 
clause that deals with the office of 
Accountant of the Court, an office which 
the present holder has held for man; 
years with general acceptance, and as E 
read the Bill there is no provision in 
it for compensating him except in 
respect to the present office, and the 
double office will be filled by a new 
officer on the retirement of the present. 
officer, which, I understand, is about to- 
take place. There is, I understand, no 
foundation for the statement that the 
double office will be held by the present- 
Accountant, and that he, in consequence, 
will be entitled to the double compensa- 
tion. This is clear to me, but it might: 
be well if the Lord Advocate would re- 
move any doubt there may be in the: 
mind of any hon. Member. I do not. 
think it would be right or fair that we- 
should have a special clause providing: 
for compensation to the holder except. 
in respect to the office from which he- 
is about to retire. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
most happy to reassure the hon. Mem- 





ber on this point, though I should 
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hardly have thought it was necessary to 
-do so. The present holder of the office 
- of Accountant to the Court has served 
“the public for a very long time; he is 
entitled to retire, and I understand 
- desires to retire. His compensation 
will be on the scale of the per- 
-formance of the duties of his single 
office without any relation to the 
~new office. I am bound to say I did 
not think, and I scarcely think, how 
“there can be any misconception on the 
E ary referred to by the hon. Member 
‘for Lanark, but if there is I hope what 
I have said will remove it. 
Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: There 
“as no misconception on my part. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
' Bill read a third time, and passed. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL. 
(No. 355.) 
Lords Amendment considered. 


Mr. RADOLIFFE COOKE (New- 
“ington, N.): The object of the Amend- 
‘ment having reference to the regulation 
-of the keeping of dogs is to check the 
disease of rabies among these animals, 
but it is not in my view germane to the 
general purposes of the Bill. Dogs are 
not exclusively connected with agricul- 
“ture, but, on the contrary, the danger to 

be apprehended is from dogs in the 
possession of other than agricultural 
persons. The Bill proposes to transfer 
‘to the Board of Agriculture certain 
powers prescribed by the Privy Council, 
-and I may be wrong, but so far as my 
knowledge goes, the power to make 
regulations for dogs, and exercise 
-eontrol, and make orders for muz- 
-zling, ete, does not reside in the 
Privy Council now, but in the 
Home Office or the police. The Amend- 
ment contains certain provisions with 
reference to the operation of the Con- 
~tagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1878, 
applicable to the control of the move- 
ments of animals, such as horses, sheep, 
and cattle, but are far from being appli- 
cable to the constant muzzling and de- 
struction of dogs. So I suggest this 
Amendment is not germane to the 
general purpose of the Bill. There are 
many difficulties and objections in 
regard to the mode of controlling, 
muzzling, seizing, and detaining, and 

disposing of dogs not kept under proper 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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control, and the question of what is 
proper control is a moot point at present, 
and the question of compensation to 
dogs ordered to be Poe emg may 
arise. Altogether I think this is not 
among those matters with which the 
Bill was intended to deal. The Board 
of Agriculture is not the proper autho- 
rity to deal with such a matter. The 
Amendment contemplates the control of 
alldogs inthecountry, butthe number of 
dogs that have no connection at all with 
agriculture far exceeds the number of 
sheep dogs, and it does not seem to me 
consistent with the duties of the Board 
of Agriculture to undertake the control 
and slaughter of stray dogs in towns. If 
there is any doubt of this duty being 
with the Home Office, we have the 
newly-constituted agg Authority, 
the Oounty Council, which, in my 
humble judgment, is the body to have 
this control and management. There 
are provisions in the Local Government 
Act that transfer certain duties from the 
Privy Council to the County Couneil, 
and although I do nut believe the Privy 
Council has this power now, yet obviously 
it was within the intention of the framers 
of the Local Government Act that cog- 
nate powers should be transferred fro m 
the Central to the Local Authority. I 
object, then, to this particuler Amend- 
ment of the Lords on the ground that 
it is not germane to the general provi- 
sions of the Bill, and is directed to 
remedy evils that do not arise purely 
out of agricultural occupations, and also 
because not the Board of Agriculture, 
but the Home Office, or the County 
Council, is the proper authority to have 
control in this matter. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I wish at once to 
answer my hon. Friend with refer- 
ence to the argument which practically 
amounts to this, that the Privy Council 
does not possess the power now, and 
therefore it should rot be transferred 
to the new department together with 
other control under the Contagious Dis- 
eases Animals Act. My hon. Friend 
must have failed to observe that within 
the last few days the Privy Oouncil 
have issued an Order for the page 2% 
of dogs from the Ist of August, whi 

roves conclusively that the Privy 

uncil does possess that authori 


which the Lords by their Amend- 
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Infectious Diseares 
The chief 

uestion is really what authority 

ould be char, Pte Mey duty of 

issuing regulations e prevention 
of the spread of the dangerous malady 
rabies. The question is whether a Go- 
vernment Departmentshould have power 
to issue orders and prescribe ations 
which will have to be carried out by 
the Local Authority. That power the 
Privy Council now possess, it is not 
vested in the Home Office, or in the 
Local Government Board, and will not 
exist at all unless the Board of Agricul- 
ture is charged with it. 

*Mr. K STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I think, speaking for the part 
of the country with whichI am ac- 

uainted, and not for towns, that the 
clause will be very valuable, enabling 
the Local Authorities to deal with a 
large number of stray dogs that do much 
harm to our flocks and herds. At present 
the Authorities have practically no power 
to stop these ravages, but the Depart- 
ment will issue just the regulations that 
are required. 

Lords Amendment agreed to. 
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ment would transfer. 


FACTORS BILL [LORDS] (No. 310.) 

Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, considered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in order 
that a clause may be inserted to provide 
that the Act shall not extend to Scot- 
land.”’—( Zhe Attorney General.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

New Olause (Limitation of the Act), 
read a second time, and added to the 
Bill. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be 
considered upon Friday. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION 
BILL. (No. 293.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Taz PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOAKD (Mr. Rrr- 
ontz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) ; 
This Bill, the Second Reading of which 
I now move, has been for some time 
a and I think it speaks for itself. 

he design of the Bill is to extend what 
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is practically the law in many of our 
large towns to the whole country. TI: 
may say the provisions of the Bill are: 
practically enforced by local Acts in 52' 
towns throughout the country, compri 
ing a population of no less than 34 
illions. If any other town desires to. 
adopt the same provisions, the present : 
— is for the Authorities to intro- 
uce a Bill, a process which, as hon.- 
Gentlemen know, is attended with con- 
siderable expenditure of money and’ 
trouble. That the provisions are good! 
in themselves I think is proved by the- 
fact of 52 large towns having availedi 
themselves of the opportunity of apply-: 


fing them. The extension of the pro-- 


visions contained in this Bill has been: 
recommended strongly by the Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Committee, by the 
Royal Commission of 1882, by many Local 
Authorities throughout the country, 
and a large number of Medical Officers: - 
of Health, who have represented to the 
Local Government Board that their 
difficulties in connection with the pre- 
servation of health in their districts are 
very great owing to the absence of* 
notification of the outbreak of infectious. 
disease. .It is clear that the Sani- 
tary Authorities are thus placed at 
a great disadvantage in taking timely 
measures to prevent the spread of 
diseases such as are referred to in the 
Bill. With a view to legislation on the 
subject, the Local Government Board in 
1887 addressed communications to the » 
Authorities of all the towns where notifi- - 
cation is carried out, and received ' 
absolutely unanimous testimony in re- 
ply in favour of the system, which is’. 
represented to work smoothly and effi- 
ciently. If the Bill is assented to, if 
these ay are conferred, the procedure 
will be that notification will set the 
Medical Officer of Health and the In- 
spector of Nuisances in motion at once. . 
ey will visit the house from which 
notification has been received to insure - 
that due care is taken to prevent the 
spread of disease, by means of isolation, 
or, if that is impossible, by means of 
removal of the patient to hospital. That 
removal is not compulsory. e do not 
give powers of forcible removal, but it 
will be the duty of the Health Authori- 
ties to use such influence as they can in 
order to obtain the removal of « patient: 
to a hospital where all precautions wilb 
be taken to prevent the spread of dis-- 
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ease. Proper disinfection will then be 
applied to the house from which the 
patient is removed. Where it is neces- 
sary, the Local Authorities will com- 
municate with school managers, with 
the managers of public institutions, 
such as free libraries, &c., giving such 
information as will conduce to pre- 
vention of the spread of disease. 
‘We found that it was extremely useful 
also in enabling the Local Authorities 


to trace the source of disease, and to | tages 


attack it without delay. For instance, 
there was one borough in which there 
were no less than 30 cases of typhoid 
fever notified to the Local Authority, 
and the Medical Officer of Health not 
only took precautions with reference 
to the cases, but set to work at once 
to find out how it was that the disease 
had attacked so many persons. The 
whole of the cases were traced to one 

ticular source, and the Authorities 
were able to prevent the outbreak 
assuming greater dimensions. In 
another case where scarlatina was 
notified, all the cases were traced toa 

icular school, where a child suffer. 
ing from scarlatina in the peeling state 
was mixing with the scholars. But 
for this notification the outbreak would, 
in all probability, have assumed very 
large and startling dimensions. The 
Government propose that the notifica- 
tion shall be compulsory in London, 
but that outside London it shall be op- 
tional for the Local Authorities to adopt 
the Act by Resolution. To make the 
Act compulsory at once on Urban and 
Rural Authorities all over the Kingdom 
might create some amount of friction; 
but if it be found that Local Authorities 
are slow to adopt the Act, it may be 
necessary for Parliament to consider 
whether it should not be made com- 
pulsory. With reference to London, it 
is perfectly obvious that the same course 
eannot be adopted, because London is 
controlled by a very large number of 
Local Authorities, and it could not be 
contemplated with satisfaction for a 
moment that the Local Authority in one 
part of London might adopt the Act, 
while a Local Authority in another part 
of London might not adopt it. There 
are other considerations in connection 
with a town of the enormous dimensions 
of London which render it desirable 
that in the Metropolis the provisions of 
the Act should be obligatory on the 
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Local Authorities. The diseases which 
it ob raggeg: to include in the Bill are 
smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, erysi 
searlatina, typhoid, and relapsing fever ; 
but the Bill also contains a provision 
that a Local Authority may, in an emer- 
gency, by Resolution approved by the 
Government Board, include some 
diseases other than the diseases men- 
tioned. I refrain from dwelling, as I 
might at length, on the obvious advan- 
which will unquestionably result 
from placing the authority charged with 
the health of the inhabitants in posses- 
sion of the information necessary to en- 
able it properly to carry out its duties. 
I can quite understand that there may 
be objections to one or other details in 
the Bill. But I cannot believe that 
objections from any quarter will be 
urged against the principle of the 
Bill. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask if the Bill extends to Ireland ? 
Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir, it does 
not; but I have not the least objection 
to take measures, if hon. Gentlemen 
desire, to insure its extension to Ireland. 
*Srr W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
This is a most important Bill from the 
point of view both ofthe Local Authorities 
and the public; but I think it right to 
point out that there are many people 
among the industrial classes who. view 
with great jealousy interference of this 
kind, which they believe would soon 
lead to the removal of all persons 
suffering from infectious diseases into 
hospitals. There is certainly no pro- 
vision’ of that kind in the Bill, but 
that is thought likely by many to be the 
result of such legislation. On this 
account there is a good deal of objec- 
tion to the Bill in certain quarters. I 
mention this in order that Members of 
the House generally may know the 
views of people outside with reference 
to the Bill. But, looking at it from 
another point of view, I must confess 
that I have a good deal of sympathy 
with the object of the Bill. I think it 
necessary that we should endeavour as 
far as we can to stamp out the diseases 
which this Bill contemplates stamping 
out by means of notification. It is, of 
course, necessary that all citizens should 
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endeavour as far as possible to check the 
prevalence of disease, and I think this 
may be done to a considerable extent 
by the Notification Clause which the 
Bill contains; but I have no complete 
sympathy with the method proposed. 
‘The Bill calls upon medical men to per- 
form something more than the ordinary 
‘duties of citizenship by requiring them 
to become informers of the occurrence 
of diseases. The relation of a medical 
man to his patient ought to be one of 
complete confidence, and pn gage. that 
comes to the knowledge of a medical 
man in the practice of his profession is 
practically an inviolable secret; and I 
do not like any Bill to interfere with 
that relationship. I know myself that 
one of the results of this Bill, if passed 
‘into law, will be that in scores of cases 
medical men will not be called in to 
attend people suffering from infectious 
diseases. I have known cases of this kind 
occur in a populous district. The child 
of a man keeping a small general shop 
has an infectious disease, the medical 
attendant notifies it and the Medical 
Officer of Health sends down his Inspec- 
tor in the uniform of his class. he 
wresult has been that the neighbours 
are alarmed, and the whole of the 

or man’s business has fallen off and 
he has been practically ruined. What 
is the consequence? Six months or 
twelve months afterwards the doctor is 
called in to a case of much graver 
infectious disease, and the shopkeeper 
pleads earnestly with the doctor not to 
notify it or he must go on without any 
doctor. I think that all the advantages 
of notification will be obtained if you 
insist upon the householder or guardian 
of the patient making the notification. 
You can also insist upon the medical 
men giving a certificate to the house- 
holder as to the nature of the disease. 
I admit the difficulty of the position, 
but I am anxious that no measure 
‘should pass into law which will induce 


the public to keep these diseases more 
‘secret than they have been in the past 
with the risk of adding to the spreading 


of them. We must be very cautious 
‘not todo anything which will prevent 
‘the public from placing full and implicit 
confidence in their medical man. I can 
‘quite conceive it to be possible that, if an 
outbreak of infectious disease occurs in 
a populous part of London, the people 
may, in order to prevent exposure, 
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refuse to allow a medical man to come 
in, and in such a case we shall have 
tenfold more difficulty than at present. 
Therefore, while I am anxious to pro- 
mote the notification of disease, I do 
not want the Government to adopt any 
a and ready method which will be 
likely to promote rebellion on the part 
of the public. 

*Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, 
N.): TI wish to inform the right 
hon. Gentleman how thankfully this 
Bill will be received by those who 
have the duties relating to the 

ublic health thrown on them. 

he hon. Member who last spoke has 
given an instance of a small shopkeeper, 
and has said how hard it would fall upon 
him to have the doctor compelled to 
notify the outbreak of infectious diseases 
on his premises. But I would point out 
that those are just the cases which this 

Bill is designed to meet—cases in which 
an infectious disease breaks out amongst 
the children of a village shopkeeper, 
and is spread from family to family in 
consequence of the reluctance of the 
householder to make known the fact 
that the disease is in his house. Some- 
times a whole village school may become 
infected through the absence of proper 
notification, and this is particularly the 
case with measles. I am sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board does not 
propose to include measles in the Bill, 
for nothing is worse than to have an 
outbreak of that malady in a village 
school. Iam prepared for the opposi- 
tion of ihelheal pentionana to this Bill. 
The hon. Member who last spoke would 
throw on the householder the duty of 
reporting the outbreak of infectious 
disease; but we know that the house- 
holder does not report in such cases. 
We know that he is too often apt to 
allow his children to run about the 
streets, in spite of the fact that there is 
an infectious disease on his premises, 
especially if the disease is of a mild 
type, though we know that a person 
having an infectious disease of a mild 
type may communicate it to another 
person, who may have it in such a 
severe form as to cause death. Very 
often, when measles and scarlet fever 
occur, if the cases are mild, the parents of 
the sick children refuse to call in adoctor, 
preferring to treat the maladies them- 
selves and to take their chance; and 
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those are the cases we want to deal with. 
In a local sanitary district with which I 
am connected, I caused a circular to be 
sent to all the doctors, asking for infor- 
mation in regard to the outbreak of 
infectious diseases, and they all refused 
to give it, and I was told that it was 
only natural that they should refuse to 
give such information voluntarily. I 
would, therefore, make it com a , 
To make the Bill really useful ek. 
out the country I would make it obli- 
gatory to put the measure in force in 
rural districts as well as in towns. 

Mrz. SEXTON : I agree that the sub- 
ject dealt with in this Bill is one of 
great importance ; and, after the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
in reply to my inquiry just now, I will 
consult with my Colleagues in theinterval 
between now and the Committee stage, to 
take their opinion as to whether or not it 
would be desirable that the Bill should 
apply to Ireland. I understand, both 
from the text of the Bill and the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, that this is 
to be an enabling measure. But with 
regard to the diseases not named 
in the Bill there is a peculiar qualifi- 
cation of the enabling principle. The 
Bill says that, before proceeding to put 
these powers in force in regard to 
diseases not in the measure, the per- 
mission of the Local Government Board 
must be obtained. Well, I must say I 
fail to understand the reason for that 
distinction, and I think the Local 
Authority should have the same power 
in the one case as in the other. Also, 
it seems to me peculiar that if the Local 
Authorities, who are empowered to put 
the Actin operation, desire to discontinue 
the exercise of these powers, they should 
be obliged to come to the Local 
Government Board for permission to do 
so. I think the provisions of the Bill 
indefensible in those two particulars, 
and I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the measure to con- 
sider them very carefully before the 
Committee stage. 

Mz. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
East): The speech of the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin would have been a very effec- 
tive one if the Bill applied to Ireland. 
I wish to urge on the President of the 

Government Board the desira- 
bility of treating the Authorities in 
London as having the interests of the 
community at heart quite as much as the 
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Local Authoritiesin urban districts round 
London and all over the country, I 
can see no earthly reason why London 
should. be treated differently to. the 
country districts, and I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to remember that 
the Metropolitan Members sitting on 
this side of the House have constantly 
urged upon the Government the wisdom 
of creating one central health authority 
for the whole of London. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to me afraid to 
take the people of London into his con- 
fidence as he does those outside. He 
says that if he gives London the discre- 
tion which under the Bill he allows to 
urban authorities, it will cause friction ; 
but does he think he will save himself 
from that friction by making the adoption 
of the Bill compulsory in London, whilst 
refraining to render it compulsory over 
the whole of the country ? I could have 
understood the logical position of the 
right hon. Gentleman if he had come 
down and said, ‘‘ We have this principle 
in force in some of our large towns, and 
we think it necessary to apply it to the 


whole of the eae but when he 


tells us—and I donot think he sufficiently 
demonstrated his reason—that he is 
afraid of applying this compulsion to 
the outside districts because it may 
cause friction, and at the same time 
that he intends to apply it to London, I 
think his position is altogether illogical 
and unsound. I am not sure that the 
measure will not meet with serious 
opposition in London, if it is sought to 
enforce it in its present shape. It may 
be thought—as the hon. Member for the 
Ilkeston Division has pointed out—that. 
this is the thin end of the wedge, and 
that eventually it will be sought to com- 

el persons attacked with infectious 

iseases to be removed from their 
homes to public hospitals, and, cer- 
tainly, if that is so, a Bill which would 
have the effect of leading up to such a 
state of things is one which requires. 
serious consideration. I cannot help 
thinking that we have been unfortunate 
to-day in making such rapid progress 
with the other business on the Paper, 
because the result has been that this. 
Bill has come on unexpectedly, and none 
of the hon. Members who have notices. 
of Amendment down are in their places. 
At any rate, I would urge the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the mea- 





sure to carefully consider such points as. 
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have been raised. Let him have confi- 
dence in London—let him rest assured 
that the people of London will be as 
ready as the people of any other part of 
the country to enforce the powers of the 
Bill if they are for the good of the com- 
munity; and let him also be satisfied 
that the way to prevent friction in a 
matter of this kind is to trust the repre- 
sentatives of the people, locally elected, 
and to treat all parts of the country 
alike. If the case of London is made 
an exception to the general policy of the 
Bill, the people of London will consider 
that the right hon. Gentleman does not 
regard them as having sufficient intelli- 
gence to put in force the powers of this 
measure. 

*Mra. GAINSFORD BRUCE (Fins- 
bury, Holborn): I hope this Bill 
will receive general support, and I 
believe the people of sane very 
generally appreciate its provisions. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken said the Sanitary Authorities of 
London would hardly approve of the 
provisions of ths Bill. But they have 
petitioned this House in favour of it. I 
believe more than half of the Sanitary 
Authorities of London have petitioned 
the House in favour of this Bill, and I 
am satisfied that there is a strong desire 
for it on the part of the people of Lon- 
don. There is one matter I should like to 
mention. Most persons are of opinion 
that the relatives, or the persons in at- 
tendance on the patient, and, failing 
them, the occupier of the house, should 
be bound to give notification to the 
Local Authorities, but there is great 
difficulty in framing a satisfactory defi- 
nition of the word “occupier.” I am 
informed by those who have had ex- 
perience in these matters that the Act 
will fail to reach many of the worst 
cases, unless the definition of the word 
occupier is somewhat extended. I only 
mention the point that the right hon. 
Gentleman may, before the Bill reaches 
the Committee stage, consider how far 
he can meet the views of the Local 
Authorities. 

*Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk): 
I think the difficulties felt may be very 
easily overcome if the duty is first placed 
on the householder of informing the 
Health Authority of the outbreak of 
disease of an infectious character, and 
secondly, and only secondly, on the 
medical practitioner in attendance on the 
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case. I think it would be wrong in the 
first instance to place that duty on the 
medical attendant. It is quite right 
that the duty should be performed by 
some one, but it seems to me that it 
ought first to be performed by the 
householder or some one  respon- 
sible in the household, and that 
is so provided in this Bill; but 
where the difficulty arises is that 
the duty is also at once thrown 
upon the medical attendant. That 
might be overcome by requiring the 
medical practitioner to go to the head of 
the household and giving him a certifi- 
cate stating the nature of thedisease, and 
drawing attention to the sub-section in 
which the duty to notify is first cast 
upon the householder. he neglects 
his duty, then the duty would be thrown 
upon the medical officer. I think medi- 
cal men would have a just grievance if 
the duty were thrown upon them in the 
way proposed by the Bill. But they 
could have no grievance if they were 
only required to give the householder 
a certificate that the disease was 
infectious and required him to give 
notice; or, if the householder neglected 
to do his duty, that the medical 
practitioner himself should give notice 
to the Local Authority. If an Amend- 
ment to that effect were introduced in 
Committee, the Bill, which is a very 
valuable one in other respects, might 
fairly be accepted. 

*Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I am anxious to 
state that those who object to the 
5th section of the 32nd clause of 
the Bill do so in the interest of the 
public health. They believe that the 
proposal would add to the danger which 
at present exists. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would promise to consider 
the position of the medical profession, I 
think the Bill might go through without 
opposition. The case of the village 
shopkeeper, to which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Llewellyn) referred, is just a 
case in point where the medical man 
should not have thrown upon him 
the responsibility of being a private 
informer. A breach would be made in 
the relations of the medical practitioner 
and the family he attends, and constant 
distrust would be created which would 
lead to medical aid being dispensed with, 
and so result in a very serious growth of 
infectious diseases. I hope the right hon. 
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Gentleman wil] consider the inclusion 
of a disease of which I do not know the 
medical name, but which is known as 
German measles, and which I am in- 
formed is a serious kind of disease not 
a fatal. One other observa- 
tion. Those of us who are opposed to com- 
pulsory vaccination feel that the true 
alternative is to fall back upon a safe- 
guard like this. I do not, however, 
regard the question of compulsory 
vaccination from a medical but from a 
political point of view. I am opposed 
to interference between the parent 
and a healthy child. But the 
moment that child becomes a centre 
of infectious disease, I do not know 
where I would stop, even if it should 
result in the compulsory convey- 
ance of members of a household to 
the hospital and separating them from 
all the comforts which are supposed to be 
associated with home. I cordially sup- 
port the Motion for the Second Reading. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Cirences- 
ter): I think this a most valuable Bill, 
but I think the objection which has 
been raised as to the medical profes- 
sion, and which is felt very strongly in 
the country, is worthy the consideration 
of Her Majesty's Government. The 
Bill will be doubly valuable if it enlists 
the co-operation of the medical profes- 
sion throughout the country, but if the 
duty is first cast upon the medical atten- 
dant to give notice, it may lead to dis- 
trust among patients. Should it not be 
left to the medical attendant to give a 
certificate to the person in charge of the 
patient requiring him to give notice 
to the authorities? 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I concur with what has been 
said by the hon. Member behind me with 
regard to London. I quite believe that 
if this Bill were left optional to the 
authorities in London it would be ap- 
plied as much in the Metropolis as in 
the country. I am afraid if it is made 
compulsory upon London it will prejudice 
the consideration of the matter in the 
eyes of the Metropolis. Londoners 
have a great objection to being too 
much interfered with, and I cannot 
help thinking, anxious as I am that 
the Bill should be applied to London, 
that my right hon. Friend would do 
well to consider the suggestion that 
London should be treated in the same 
way as the rest of the country. He did 
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not object to the Bill being compulsory, 
but in that case the Prices ame wae: | 


be ee. 

. HUNTER (Aberdeen): This is 
a Bill of very great importance, and as 
a number of hon. Members who are 
interested in it are not present, it would 
be a more convenient course to adjourn 
the Debate. I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


Mr. RITCHIE: Hon. Members who 
were interested in a matter such as this 
might be fairly ex to be down by 
half-past three o’clock on a Wednesday 
afternoon when the Bill is on the Paper. 
Yesterday I communicated with the 
Gentlemen who have given notice of 
their intention to move the rejection of 
the Bill, intimating my desire to know 
what their objections to it might be. 
One of them very frankly replied that 
he had no views upon the subject at all. 
Looking to the fact that the opinion of 
those who have spoken in the House 
have been altogether unanimous in 
favour of the general principle of the 
Bill, I hope the hon. Member will with- 
draw his Motion for the adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Considerable pressure has been put upon 
me in regard to another investigation 
which is now going on, and which is 
considered to have a bearing upon the 
present Bill. I thought it was one of 
the matters which the right hon. Gentle- 
man might well consider, because no 
doubt that investigation relates to a 
class of infectious diseases which this 
Bill does not touch. Having been 
considering another class of infections 
diseases only a few minutes ago, I find 
myself in considerable difficulty in 
entering upon a discussion which I had 
not anticipated. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I would point out to 
the hon. Member in reference to the 
other investigation to which he alludes, 
that those who were opposed to vacci- 
nation are the strongest supporters of 
this Bill. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: I would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he will consider the suggestion I 
have thrown out ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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*Sr W. FOSTER: I wished to ex- 
plain that I do not care to vote for the 
adjournment of the Debate, and if an 
opportunity of indicating the nature of 
his reply were afforded to the right 
hon. Gentleman, it might guide others 
in voting. 

The House divided :—Ayes 48 ; Noes 

187.—(Div. List, No. 266.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

*Toe SECRETARY to raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wilts, Devizes): Mr. Speaker, I must 
first express the gratification of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the tone of 
the Debate in all quarters of the 
House. What objections there are are 
directed more to points of detail than 
to the general principle of the Bill. 
At the same time, I am instructed by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to give hon. Gentlemen some 
information on the points they have 
raised. In the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Ilkestone 
Division of Derbyshire, he urges, in 
the first place, that there may be jealousy 
on the part of the industrial classes as to 
interference with their domestic freedom. 
I think itis essential,in the interests of the 
working classes, that a Bill of this nature 
should be carried ; and even if it did, in 
some degree, hurt their feelings, the 
good which would be derived by the 
prevention of the spread of infectious 
disease would overwhelm any annoy- 
ance or objections of that description. 
Then the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the fact that the medical man’s 
position will be a very difficult 
one, and he contended that nothing 
should be dove by Parliament to inter- 
fere with the confidential relations 


between the medical man and his|a 


patient. I think the House and the 
country ought to hesitate a long time 
before they allow any consideration of 
that kind, deserving of attention 
though it be, to interfere with neces- 
sary precautions in defence of the public 
health. I would appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman whether, under the present 


system, it is not his practice, when he 
knows of an infectious disease in the 
house of a patient, to make the fact more 
or less known. The main objection is that 
we are placing the medical profession ina 
— unfair position, and the hon. 

ember asks that the duty should be 
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thrown on the householder, and not on 
the medical man. He-says his experi- 
ence leads him to believe that if this 
unpleasant duty, as he calls it, is thrown 
on the medical man, the medical man 
will not be sent for. That is a matter 
which can only be_ tested by 
practice. We have, at all events, this 
on our side—that in the 52 towns 
where similar precautions to those 
contained in that Bill have hitherto 
been in force, householders have not 
only not been deterred from calling in 
medical assistance, but the origin of 
disease has been traced and its spread 
arrested. It has also been said by the 
hon. Member that a medical man ought 
not to be called upon to proclaim to the 
world that a small tradesman has disease 
in his house, because when the fact 
becomes known the tradesman may 
suffer loss in his business. But the fear 
of such a loss would surely operate on 
the mind of the small tradesman him- 
self if it were thrown upon him alone 
to notify the outbreak of disease in his 
house, and he might be induced to hide 
the fact. Therefore, my right hon. 
Friend cannot hold out any hope that it 
will be possible to relinquish that part 
of the Bill which imposes the double 
duty on the householder and also on 
the medical man, because if the house- 
holder alone has to make the notification, 
and there is default on his part, the 
provisions of the Bill will be weakened 
and its successful working seriously 
imperilled. It has been suggested that 
the measure shouid be extended to other 
diseases, and that German measles in par- 
ticularshould beincluded within its scope. 
The Governmentwill not object toconsider 
in Committee any legitimate addition 
to the list of diseases to which the Bill 
lies. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
¢ . J. Rowlands) has urged that Lon- 
on should be placed on exactly the same 
footing as the rest of the country in this 
matter; but the position of London is 
absolutely distinct from that of any 
other part of the country. In large 
towns the Corporation is the Sanitary 
Authority for the entire area of the 
town, and the regulations, if adopted at 
all, will at once be enforced over the 
whole of it. But inthe Metropolis the 
case is different. There we have a large 
number of Sanitary Authorities, and if 
the provisions of the Bill are adopted by 
only one-half or two-thirds of them, and 
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not by them all, the good effect of the 
measure will obviously be defeated or 
greatly impaired. Therefore, the Go- 
vernment cannot consider any proposal 
not to make the Bill compulsory for 
London. We should be much more 
inclined to adoptasuggestion for making 
it compulsory over the whole country. 
Any suggestion of the kind will be a 
fitting subject for discussion when we 
reach the stage of Committee. With 
regard to the remarks of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), it should 
be borne in mind that the diseases 
specified in the Act of Parliament stand 
on a different footing from those to 
which Local Authorities may wish to 
apply the regulations without any refer- 
ence to superior authority. I may say 
Ithink the hon. Member for Finsbury 
has hardly realised that Petitions in 
favour of some such measure as this 
have been presented by half the Vestries 
and District Boards in London. That 
hardly looks as if the measure is re- 
garded with any feeling of hostility by 
the people of London generally. I have 
only once again to say how grateful we 
are for the considerate and practical way 
in which this measure has been dis- 
cussed, and how earnestly I hope it may 
be passed in the interests of the public 
health. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I re- 
present a town which a few years ago 
adopted such a law as is now proposed 
by this Bill. At the time we adopted it 
all these old-fashioned objections which 
have been expressed in the House this 
afternoon were brought up against the 
proposal. We have now had experience, 
which is the best teacher in these 
matters. In Sunderland there is not, 
and never has been, since the first three 
or four months, any jealousy at all on 
the part of the householders against it. 
Our population is much in favour of 
individual liberty. We object to law, 
and have as little to do with it as 
possible. If we could live under the old 
dispensation, when every man did what 
was right in his own eyes, we should be 
the first to do it, and if there is any 
town in the country that would resent 
any interference with public liberty, it 
would be ours. The Bill has recognised 
that this notification of diseases is a 
good thing. We have had bitter experi- 
ence in our town of the spread of conta- 
gious diseases through our not having 
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had the means of laying our hands upon 
it in the early days. The town once 
lost 2,000 lives from an attack of small 
pox introduced by a ship that entered 
the port ; and the Municipal Authorities 
afterwards came to Parliament for a 
private Act which gave powers analo- 
gous to those contained in this Bill. 
Those powers have worked admirably. 
There is no jealousy whatever on the 
part of the householders in regard to 
them, the people recognising the ad- 
vantage arising from them. One of the 
doctors at first thought it unfair to call 
upon him to reveal the existence of dis- 
ease in the households of his patients. 
We settled that doctor. We arranged 
that every doctor who made a notifica- 
tion should receive a fee. Although I 
admit, as arule, doctors care more about 
doing good than about fees, still, like 
other people, they like fees. They re- 
presented that the fee we offered was 
not quite enough. We gave them a 
little more. Their objection to reporting 
has entirely disappeared, and they work 
most willingly with the medical officers- ~ 
The Act has worked admirably in Sun- 
derland, and has been a_ great 
blessing to us, and as far as our ex- 
perience has yet gone, we have 
diminished the quantity of infectious 
disease in our midst by the judicious 
carrying out of the Act. I shall be 
willing to support an Amendment to 
pero the compulsory operation of this 
Bill to the whole of the country. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
In Edinburgh we obtained an Act of 
this kind some 10 years ago, and the 
duty of notification is placed on the 
medical officer alone. When the mea- 
sure was first proposed for adoption by 
Edinburgh, a certain jealousy was ex- 
pressed by the medical men, but as 
soon as it came into operation that 
jealousy disappeared, and it has now 

een in operation for 10 years, with 
the full and cordial approbation of the 
whole of the medical profession of 
Edinburgh. The operation of the mea- 
sure imposes upon the rates of the City 
something like £1,000 to £2,000 a yoar, 
and no complaint whatever has been 
made against the expenditure of that 
sum of money, whilst the inhabitants 
in the poorer parts of the City give 
every assistance to the medical officer 
in the carrying out of the Act. As to 


the benefits we in Edinburgh have de- 
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rived from it, I can confirm most abso- 
lutely the expressions used by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. Medical offi- 
cers have stated to me that at least two 
outbreaks of small-pox were stamped 
out in consequence of the observance of 
these provisions. We have enormously 
diminished the death rate of the City, 
but the enumeration of diseases in 
Edinburgh is somewhat wider than 
that provided for in the Bill; measles, 
for instance, is included in our list. I 
am convinced that if an Act of this sort 
is once put into operation in large com- 
munities it will not fail to receive the 
support and co-operation of the people. 
I sincerely hope the Bill may pass, and 
be given full application. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, East): I would not have 
interposed in this Debate but for the 
fact that I was one of the Members of 
the House who sat upon the Committee 
to whom this question was referred 
seven yearsago. I am very glad to find 
that even now, after this long interval, 
the recommendation of that Committee 
is at least being brought before the 
House so far as general legislation is 
concerned. We had a large number of 
private Bills referring to the notifica- 
tion of diseases before us, and we re- 
ported that we had little difficulty in 
forming an opinion that the time had 
arrived when provisions of law on this 
subject might be sanctioned, at least in 
the most important urban districts. We 
had before us the experience of Sunder- 
land and Edinburgh, and, I think, of 
some 23 or 24 other places which had 
adopted these provisions. We submitted 
to the House clauses which were drawn 
by very competent authority, and, in- 
deed, the question received our most 
anxious consideration. We heard the 
evidence from the medical officers’ point 

_ of view, and we came to the conclusion 
that it should be the duty of the occu- 
pier of the house to give notice, and 
that it should also be the duty of the 
medical man to give notice, and we 
recommended a uniform fee—a very 
moderate one. I am bound to say, in 
justice to my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Ilkeston Division (Sir W. Foster), 
that in Nottingham there was very 
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give notice to the head of the family. 
Certainly, if I were called upon to vote 
again, I should vote as I did in 1882. 
I should vote for the proposal of the 
Govérnment—namely, to make thenotifi- 
cation compulsory upon the medical 
men ; because, although I quite appreciate 
the natural jealousy of a medical man 
in the matter of being compelled to dis- 
close that which comes to him in a 
confidential and professional capacity, 
I think the enormous preponderance of 
evidence is in favour of notification 
by medical men. T hope the Bill will 
pass. We are all agreed that if this is 
a good thing for Manchester, Notting- 
ham, Huddersfield, and Sunderland, it is 
a good thing for the rest of the kingdom. 
I strongly urge that the Bill should be 
read a second time, because in Com- 
mittee we shall have full opportunity of 
discussing the clauses and arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): As I put down a notice 
of opposition to this Bill, I desire 
to say that I only did so in order to 
secure a proper discussion of the measure. 
We have seen that the President of the 
Local Government Board has tried to 
rush the Bill through after half past 5 
o’clock on a Wednesday evening, and 
more than once after midnight. I 
venture to think that is hardly the 
course for the Government to pursue in 
regard to a Bill of this character. 
I think the President will allow the dis- 
cussion this afternoon has been a most 
useful one, and it is due to our having 
secured a proper interval for discussion. 
Having said this, [ do not for a mo- 
ment wish to delay the passing of the 
Bill. 

Coronet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W.R. 
Barkstone Ash): I should like to give 
my experience as Chairman of a Board 
of Guardians and a Sanitary Board. It 
is that although people who are suffering 
from infectious diseases may not go into 
the streets, other people may go into 
the houses where the disease is, and in 
consequence spread it all around. We 
had in our district an outbreak of scarlet 
fever. As the Sanitary Board we did all 
we could to prevent it spreading, but we 
found great difficulty in doing so. The 





strong objection on the part of the 


medical men to this clause, and Parlia- 
ment was induced to modify the clause 
so as to compel the medical men only to 


fever broke out in a village where there 
, was a, large number of Irish people who 
‘would insist upon waking the children 
and others who died. It was with the 
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Marriages 
utmost difficulty we stamped out the 
disease. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I think this Bill will be very valuable 
when it is made compulsory all through. 


Having had many years’ experience of 
the working of the Public Health Act, 
I can testify to the fact that thousands 
of lives have been saved, and are being 
saved, year by a careful obser- 
vance of the Public Health Acts as 
regards infectious diseases. I want 
upon this occasion to make the applica- 
tion of the Act universal. In Aberdeen 
we have really two burghs in one Parlia- 
mentary burgh. Each burgh has its own 
way of carrying out the law, a fact which 
does not tend to a satisfactory end. The 
more uniform the administration of the 
law can be made, so much more effective 
will it become. I trust the President of 
the Local Government Board will intro- 
duce a clause which will make the 
administration of the law uniform. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) : I should like to know whetber 
it is intended that under Clause 7 the 
existence of syphilis will have to be 
notified. 

Mr. RITCHIE: It has never been 
intended that that disease should come 
under the Act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


PASSENGER ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS.] (No. 327.) 
Qonsidered in Oommittee, and re- 

ported, without Amendment. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
[LORDS.] (No. 352.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1, Amendment proposed, in 
page 1, line 16, after the word 
‘‘ ordained,” to insert the words— 

*‘ And which shall within eighteen months 
after the passing of this Act have been entered 
in the register of marriages in the territory in 
which they have been solemnised, in accordance 
with the law or usage for the time being in 
force in such territory.” —(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Colonel Gunter 
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*Tuozt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I have 
considered the point raised last re art ~ 
my hon. and learned Friend, and I thin 
it is desira — there should be some fixed 
time in er to prevent marriages 
solemnised some 20 he 80 years before 
being rendered valid under this Bill. I 
would suggest, however, that instead of 
his Amendment we should insert— 

* And which shall, within two years after the 
in A this Act, have been registered at 
such place, and in such manner as the High 
Commissioner shall, by proclamation within six 
months after the passing of the Act, pre- 
scribe.” 

That, I think, would better meet the 
object the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has in view. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I am quite 
satisfied with the words my hon. and 
learned Friend suggests, and therefore 
I beg to withdraw my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in 
16, after the word “ ordain 
the words— _ 

‘** And which‘shall, within two years after the 
passing of this Act, have been registered at 
such place, and in such manner as the High 
Commissioner shall, by proclamation within six 
months after the passing of the Act, pre 
scribe.’’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words 
be there inserted.’’ 


*Sir R. WEBSTER: When I looked 
at the Act of Fiji it seemed to me the 
ition taken up by my hon. and 
earned Friend was a reasonable one, 
but my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Oolonies 
(Baron H. de Worms) and myself felt 
we could not prescribe the mode of re- 
gistration. I have, therefore, pro 
this Amendment in substitution of that 
of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. 0. MORGAN (Denbighshire, 
E.): The Amendment seems a reason- 
able one, and I hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birt): 
Will the Attorney General consent to 
three years instead of two? I cannot 
speak for Basutoland, but I know that 
in other parts of the colonies it is a 
common occurrence for people in the 
wild districts not to have any com- 
munications for 12 and 18 months at a 
time. I know of places, even in Austra- 
lia, where an 18 months’ notice would 
be of no avail. 


e 1, line 
,”’ to insert 
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*Sir R. WEBSTER: I think the 
gestion is worthy of consideration. 
course, I am not personally acquainted 
with the actual character of these colo- 
nies, and am glad to retveive any prac- 
tical mggreren. I think it is a very 
reasonable sprenernnes that the total time 
should be three years, and I fancy my 
hon, and learned Friend (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) would not object to the alteration. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I have not the 
slightest objection to three years being 
allowed instead of two. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, fg 1, to leew bb the 


word “two,” and insert the word 
“ three.” —( Mr. Molloy.) 

Question; “That ‘two’ stand part 
of the Amendment,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘ three’ be there in- 
serted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, again pro- 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen) : I beg to 
move the insertion of the words, ‘‘ with 
the consent of both parties to the mar- 
riage or the survivor of them,” after the 
word ‘“‘ registered.’”’ These Validation 
Acts are very excellent in their object, 
but this is a peculiarly sweeping mea- 
sure, because it applies to a territory 
which formerly did not belong to the 
British Empire, and it refers to matters 
which occurred in that territory at a 
time when it did not belong to the 
British Empire. It is proposed that 
anything called marriage which is cele- 
brated by a minister of any denomination 
duly appointed or ordained shall be 
rendered valid. I find no distinction 
drawn between British subjects, when 
both parties are British subjects, when 
only one of the parties is a British sub- 
ject, and when neither party is a British 
subject. It would be quite within the 
scope of the Bill that a marriage between 
two persons, say of French extraction, 
should be made valid by registration, 
although that marriage might not be 
valid according to the law of France. 
It is given to one of the parties to go 
within a limited time to register the 
marriage. Persons who may have gone 
through some ceremony of marriage in 
these territories may find themselves 
married without their consent, and 
even against their consent. It seems 
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to me there would be no serious prae- 
tical objection to requiring the consent 
of both parties to the registration, 
because if both ies consented no 
wrong could be done to either of them. 
And, in the same way, if one of the 
parties happens to be dead, it would be 
only reasonable that the survivor alone 
should have the right to register the 
marriage. 
Amendment proposes to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 3, by lestiling 
after the word ‘ registered,” the words 
‘¢ with the consent of both parties or the 
survivor of them.”—(Mr. Hunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mrz. BRADLAUGH : There is another 
reason why the Amendment should be 
accepted, and that is that the Bill does 
not require any notice of the intention 
to register to be given by the person 
registering to the other person of the 
marriage. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I strongly advise 
the Attorney General not to accept this 
Amendment. If the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunter) had any knowledge of the 
kind of life which is led in these wild 
districts he would not have moved an 
Amendment of this kind. If you are 
going to leave it open to one of the 
parties to refuse to have the marriage 
registered, you play into the hands of a 
man who, for instance, having become 
tired of his wife, wishes to go off and 
enter into another alliance. 'y adopt- 
ing this Amendment you will be really 
undoing nine-tenths of the good done 
by the Bill. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: I cannot accept 
the Amendment. We propose that the 
mode of registration shall be prescribed 
by the High Commissioner. If there is 
one question which ought to be dealt 
with by the Local Authorities, it seems 
to be such a question as whether or not 
the marriage should be registered on the 
application of two or of one of the 
parties. I can conceive, if we adopted 
the Amendment, that the Act might be 
defeated by a person who desired to get 
rid of his wife. 

Mr. HUNTER: I am afraid I must 
take the sense of the Committee upon 
this Amendment. The sole point of my 
suggestion is to prevent a man or 
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woman being married against his or 
her will. 


The House divided:— Ayes 48; 
Noes 199.—(Div. List, No. 267.) 


Amendment proposed, to add after 
“Commissioner” the words ‘‘in South 
Africa.” —( The Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I had intended 
to move the insertion of a proviso at 
the end of the clause, but from an in- 
timation I have received from the 
Attorney General, it is unnecessary that 
I should now trouble the House with it. 
To prevent misunderstanding, however, 
I will state that my Amendment was 
for the purpose of providing that no 
entry should be permitted in the register 
without 21 days’ notice to both parties ; 
but as the Attorney General has 
privately promised that the point shall 
be raised by the Chief Commissioner, I 
will not trouble the House with the 
Amendment. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS BILL. (No. 316.) 


Considered in Committee. 
In the Committee. 


Clause 1. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): I think the Committee will allow 
it is very inconvenient, to say the least 
of it, that this Bill, which so largely 
affects the liberty of a considerable 
number of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
should have arrived at this stage with- 
out having been considered at all 
by the House. Of course, I am pre- 
cluded from going into the general 
principle now; but I will call atten- 
tion to the very great hardship 
that under this clause will be 
inflicted upon a number of _per- 
sons r and feeble in position, and 
which to them will be absolutely crush- 
ing. They will be quite unable to cope 
with such an intricate mass of regula- 
tions as this Bill will demand, and the 
effect will be to force these people from 
a healthy, harmless country life, into 


Mr. Hunter 
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our overcrowded towns, where they are 
not at all wanted, and where, as hon. 
Members will be aware, it will be 
impossible for them to earn their 
living. From living an open country 
life they will be transferred to conditions 
of existence for which they are unfitted, 
and which they cannot long endure, 
Why should not people be allowed to 
live in movable dwellings? At this 
time of year certainly it is a very 
pleasant form of residence, and I think 
at least they are as much entitled to 
be free from interference as the people 
who choose to live in house hese 
With regard to this section, the owner 
of a movable dwelling is required to 
make application to the County Autho- 
rity, but the Clause does not say to 
what authority, but I take it to be 
another duty added to the already 
overladen County Council. I have 
myself brought to the notice of the 
Local Government Board the great 
difficulties the County Councils have 
in coping with the mass of intricate 
matter suddenly devolved upon them, 
and here is a new and perfectly unne- 
cessary duty pressed upon them, and 
more machinery, not indicated, must be 
brought into play. We shall presently 
have to deal with the educational and 
sanitary provisions of the Bill, but first, 
there is this section directed to the 
suppression of the mode of life these 
people follow. These moving vans 
carry goods from village to village, and 
are really co-operative stores for the 
service of village life. We all know 
that in some of the small villages there 
is only a single shop, the owner of 
which exercises a tyrannical monopoly, 
which the competition of these trave ling 
stores serves in some degree to check. 

am sure that persons unable from age 
or infirmity, or want of time to go to 
the county town, find these vans a 
very great boon. I do not for a 
moment think that any Member of 
the House will be moved to support 
the Bill on account of the peculiar ideas 
upon sporting rights these persons who 
live in movable dwellings are commonly 
supposed to entertain. I believe that 
will not prejudice the persons whom 
this Bill affects, but that every Member 
will take his course in regard to the 
Bill uninfluenced by these considera- 
tions. I have no doubt that hon. 
Members who promote this Bill are not 
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very jealous of any little trespass upon 
lands these persons may commit. The 
clause requires the owner to register 
his movable home, and inflicts a penalty 
of 20s. for every day the van happens 
to be used without being registered. 
This is, I think, a too severe and drastic 
a penalty for such an offence, and to be 
inflicted upon people who are unable to 
protect themselves; and, therefore, I 
move to substitute 2s. 6d. for 20s. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I have 
an Amendment to propose which would 
come before that, and one to which I 
think no objection will be taken. The 
words in the clause are ‘‘apply to a 
county authority.” I do not suppose 
that it is intended that the application 
should be made to any County Autho- 
rity other than that of the county where 
the van happens to be; and, therefore, 
I propose as a preliminary to stating 
this in so many words to leave out “a” 
and insert ‘‘ the.” 

Amendment proposed, line 8, leave 
out second “a,” and insert ‘ the.” 


Mr. BURT: I think I may accept 
that. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed (Mr. Tomlin- 
son), after the word “authority,” in- 
sert ‘‘in the jurisdiction of which the 
movable dwelling happens for the time 
being to be.” 


Sir HORACE DAVEY (Stockton): 
I should like to ask my hon. Friend in 
charge of this Bill whether he has con- 
sidered what the County Authority is 
to which reference is to be made. Lind, 
looking at the Interpretation Clause, 
Section 13, that the term Oounty 
Authority includes Commissioners of 
Supply and County Councils for coun- 
ties or for boroughs that are counties 
in themselves. ell, it seems to me 
there is, in the first place, the objection 
that County Councils are not always sit- 
ting, and I think it would be better that 
reference should be made to some offi- 
cer of the County Council who could 
always be go at, and from whom the 
necessary regulations could be ob- 
tained. I do not offer this observation 
in opposition to the Bill, but in order 
to make it more useful. 

Mr. BURT: I labour under the dis- 
advantage of scarcely having heard a 
single word of the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman’s remarks, and, therefore, I 
have no answer to make. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. STEPHENS : I now beg to move 
the Amendment I have alreadyindicated, 
to read, ‘‘ two and sixpence”’ after “ not 
exceeding,” in line 18, instead of 
‘twenty shillings.’ The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockton has 
pointed out a difficulty in fixing any 
authority with the duty, and, in fact, it 
will have to be handed over to an 
official who will be very little under the 
direct control of the representative 
authority, and will be far more under 
the influence of residents and landlords 
ofthe neighbourhood. It is, therefore, 
all the more incumbent upon us to be 
careful to prevent anything like injustice 
and even cruelty in the exercise of this 
delegated authority. In any case, as 
we ourselves know, it is difficult to ap- 
peal against the harsh exercise of such 
authority, and especially so in the case 
of these persons, who are very poor and 
have to earn a precarious living. The 
more I consider the Bill the more I am 
struck with its crudeness of construc- 
tion, and the more I regret that it has 
not been subjected to a free discussion. 


It being half-past Five, further pro- 
ceedings were suspended. 


INDUSTRIAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCA. 
TION BILL. (No. 296.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES, 


Returns ordered— 

“Of the Accounts of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies for the year ended 31st day of 
December, 1888. 

Of the estimated Population of the Districts 
supplied by each of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies. 

Of the approximate quantity of Water sup- 
plied daily by each for domestic and for other 
purposes. 

Of the Revenue, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, derived from Water supplied for 
domestic and for other purposes. 

Of the quantity of Water supplied by each 


per person for domestic purposes. 
OF 1 the gross Income received per one thou- 


sand gallons. 
And, of the Charges authorised to be made 
by each Company (in the form and in continu- 
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ation of Parliamentary Papers, No. 198, of 
Session (2) 1880, No. 129, of Session 1882, and 
No. 418, of Session 1888.” —(Mr. Firth.) 


REVENUE, 1888.9. 


Returns ordered— 


“ Ofall Taxes and Imposts from which the 
Imperial Revenue of the United Kingdom was 
raised, together with the Gross Revenue, in the 
year ended the 31st day of March, 1889, with 
the Cost and Charge of collecting the same, 
under each Head, these Charges being deducted, 
and leaving the net amount of Revenue. 

And, of the Aggregate Revenue collected in 
each of the previous ten years (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 271, of Session 
1888.)—( Mr. Jaekson.) 


Returns presented. accordingly; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 289.] 


{COMMONS} 





(Scotland) Bill, 


ULTIMUS HHRES (SCOTLAND) (LIST 
OF ESTATES). 


Return ordered— 


‘Of Alphabetical List of Estates which fell 
to the Crown as Ultimus Heres in Scotland, 
administered by the Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer, virtute officii, in the 
year ended the 31st day of December 1888,”— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 

Return presented accordingly; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 297:] 


1044 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Six o’clock. 
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